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U  Wi  a  V: 


By  BRUCE  NICHOLS 
United  Press  International 

HOUSTON  —  Space  engineer  Jim  Ob  erg 
theorizes  man  one  day  could  remake  other 
planets  in  Earth's  image  using  a  process 
called  terraforming,  planetary  engineering 
to  create  atmospheres,  oceans  and  forests 
where  none  now  exist. 

Oberg  said  the  process  might  take  only 
1<X)  years  on  Mars,  which  he  said  is  Earth's 
most  promising  neighbor. 

"On  Mars  right  now  the  sky  is  red  be- 
cause of  the  dust,  but  there  are  certain 
things  we  might  do  to  turn  the  sky  blue  and 
put  our  space  suits  in  the  closet  and  walk 
around  in  the  open  air." 

He  sakl  gravity  on  Liars,  though  less  than 
half  thai  on  Earth,  is  adequate  to  hold  hu- 
man-supporting atmosphere  if  man  can 
create  one.  But  Mars  gets  very  cold,  with 
temperatures  .  minus  150  degrees  Fahren- 
heit much  of  the  time. 

Terraforming  Mars  would  begin  with 
heating  the  planet,  using  giant  orbiting  mir- 
rors or  covering  portions  of  its  surface  with 
heat-absorbing  materials  possibly  quarried 
on  Mars'  moons,  Oberg  said. 

"The  suspicion  is  there  is  water  frozen  in 
the  soil  and  at  the  icecaps,"  he  said.  "You'd 
heat  it  up  and  it  would  become  an  ocean 
and  evaporate  into  the  atmosphere.  The  at- 
mosphere would  become  thicker  and  hold 
onto  naturai  heat." 

The  thicker  atmosphere  would  increase 
surface  pressures,  now  ioo  faint  —  about 
one-hundredth  of  Earth's  —  to  support 
human  life. 

"Once  you  get  the  thicker  atmosphere, 
mostly  water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide,  you 
then  have  to  reak  that  down  into  regular  ox- 
ygen and  that's  what  plants  are  good  for," 
Oberg  said.  "They  use  carbon  dioxide  and 
give  off  oxygen." 

The  water  and  carbon  dioxide  would  sup- 
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port  only  lichen  or  algae  at  first,  but  Oberg 
theorizes  oxygenation  would  grow  to  sup- 
port higher  plants,  then  insects,  then  ani- 
mals, trees  and  finally  humans. 

"Oxygen  would  give  you  an  ozone  layer  to 
protect  you  from  ultraviolet  radiation,"  said 
Oberg,  who  argued  the  process  eventually 
could  become  self-generating,  like  Earth's 
ecosystem. 

Oberg,  a  propulsion  engineer  for  a  major 
aerospace  company  and  author  of  a  book 
tentatively  titled  "New  Earths,"  said 
Earth's  moon  or  Venus  might  also  be  pros- 
pects for  terraforming,  but  he  said  the 
moon's  lack  of  water  and  Venus'  high  sur- 
face temperatures  create  different  prob- 
lems. 

Key  questions,  not  to  mention  cost,  are 
whether  there's  enough  water  on  Mars, 
whether  Mars'  soil  ;s  too  salty  for  Earth's 
plants,  and  whether  there  will  be  enough  en- 
ergy available. 

There  also  might  be  ethical  or  religious 
doubts. 

"We  wouldn't  be  playing  God,"  Oberg 
said.  "We  would  be  replaying  Genesis  on 
another  world.  We'd  be  following  the  blue- 
print. The  Earth  is  the  blueprint." 

Even  if  man  never  achieves  the  creation 
of  a  human-supporting  ecosystem  on  an- 
other planet,  Oberg  said  questions  raised 
and  answered  might  help  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  Earth';;  environment. 

He  said  tne  idea  has  been  nurtured  by  sci- 
ence fiction  writers,  including  Dr.  Jack  Wil- 
liamson who  coined  the  word  "terraform- 
ing" in  .1942,  but  Oberg  wants  to  move  it 
into  the  realm  of  theoretical  science. 

That's  why  he  helped  coordinate  a  terra- 
forming  session  that  was  an  unofficial  side 
event  to  the  recent  Lunar  and  Planetary 
Science  Conference  at  Johnson  Space  Cen- 
ter. 
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The  Girl  from 
Gold's  Gym 

She's  getting  stronger  and  stronger  and  stronger 


by  Eve  Babitz 


The  girl  in  Gold's  Gym 
was  standing  with  her 
face  to  the  mirror  and 
lifting  weights.  She  was 
small,  only  about  five 
feet  three  inches  tall,  but 
her  arm  muscles  were 
perfectly  defined,  each 
muscle  clearly  showing,  almost  statuelike. 
Her  calves  were  perhaps  just  a  little  too 
well  developed  to  win  a  beauty  contest.  She 
wore  a  green  workout  leotard  and  a  cutoff 
T-shirt  stamped  with  a  rose  on  the  front; 
her  torso  was  girdled  by  a  wide  leather 
belt,  apparently  the  same  kind  of  belt  worn 
by  most  of  the  men  there  (who  greatly  out- 
numbered the  women)  to  prevent  their 
spines  from  collapsing  under  the  strain. 

"Listen,"  Lisa  Lyons  said  when  I  came 
in,  "just  sit  somewhere  and  watch;  I'll  be 
with  you  in  half  an  hour  or  so.  I  can't  real- 
ly talk  till  I'm  through." 

So  I  sat  down  on  the  floor,  on  a  green 
rug.  Gold's  Gym  is  near  the  northwest 
corner  of  Second  and  Broadway  in  Santa 
Monica,  California.  Windows  opened  to 
Second  Street  and  were  lined  outside  by  an 
audience  of  passersby  who  could  not  tear 
themselves  from  the  sight  of  all  those  men 
with  all  those  muscles  trying  to  lift  more 
and  more  and  more.  The  atmosphere  of  se- 
riousness inside  Gold's  Gym  came  through 
in  spite  of  continuous  rock  'n'  roll  FM  ra- 
dio blasting  away.  Everyone  was  suffering 
to  a  rhythm — maybe  the  wrong  one.  You 
couldn't  help  thinking  that  Gold's  Gym 
should  pipe  in  some  Wagner,  which,  with 
its  lofty  aspirations  and  blond  passions  and 
force,  would  be  so  much  more  suitable. 
Lisa  Lyons  looked  adorable. 
Her  perfect  little  Bardot-Ronstadt  face 
was  framed  in  curls  of  chestnut  brown 
caught  up  in  a  ponytail.  Her  brown  eyes, 
edged  by  unmade-up  eyelashes,  sparkled, 
and  her  white  teeth  were  perfect.  Like  all 
the  truly  serious  people  working  out  in 
Gold's  Gym,  she  wore  Nike  running  shoes. 
In  the  center  of  the  workout  room  at 
Gold's  Gym  were  machines  for  pushing 
and  lifting  weights  backward  and  on  your 
knees  and  in  other  superhuman  positions. 
All  around  the  walls  of  the  gym  were  signs 
saying  replace  all  weights  and  low 

Eve  Babitz,  a  writer  based  in  Los  Angeles, 
can 't  move  a  muscle. 

Photographs  by  Linda  Shaffer 


Body  builder  Lisa  Lyons,  twenty-six  years  old,  can  dead  lift  265  pounds. 
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racks  lined  with  weights  and  mirrors. 

At  the  end  of  Lisa's  workout,  she  and 
her  training  partner,  Jay  Silva — who  has  a 
transcendently  angelic  smile  above  a  body 
packed  with  wedges  of  iron  muscles  and 
covered  with  ebony  skin — stood  in  front  of 
a  full-length  mirror  and  reviewed  what 
needed  work.  "Come  in  here,"  she  said  to 
me  when  they  finished. 

I  figured  we'd  go  into  a  dressing  room 
where  she'd  change  into  something  else  so 
that  we  could  go  out  for  lunch,  and  indeed 
she  did  unbuckle  that  wide  leather  belt  and 
take  it  off,  but  that  was  all  she  took  off. 
She  makes  a  point  of  wearing  her  workout 
clothes  wherever  she  goes;  it  is  her  idea  of 
spreading  the  good  word.  (To  my  surprise, 
I  noticed  she  wasn't  sweating  even  under- 
neath the  belt  around  her  waist,  and  I 
asked  her  why.  She  showed  me  another 
pad  that  encircled  her  waist  underneath 
her  T-shirt.  It  was  designed  to  stimulate 
sweat — and  it  does — but  Lisa  just  doesn't 
look  like  she  sweats.) 

"I  started  this  body  building  two  years 
ago,"  she  told  me  while  we  were  still  in  the 


Working  out  with  barbells  at  Gold's  Gym. 

gym.  "Before  that,  I  studied  dancing  and 
kendo — that's  Japanese  fencing.  I  wanted 
to  be  strong,  and  when  I  met  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger,  I  saw  there  was  potential 
to  do  something  dramatic  with  myself."  (It 
seems  that  everybody  who  meets  Arnold 
gets  their  life  changed.) 

"I'd  been  an  art  student,  I'd  wanted  to 
do  medical  illustrations,  and  I  loved  the 
suppleness  and  grace  and  understanding  of 
power,  plus" — she  looked  around  as  we 
were  walking  out  of  Gold's  Gym — "I  fell 
in  love  with  the  scene."  And  with  that,  she 


laughed  this  bad-girl  laugh  and  her  curls 
curled  more  roundly  around  her  face,  mak- 
ing her  look  even  more  adorable. 

Lisa  went  to  University  High  in  L.A. 
Her  father  was  an  oral  surgeon;  her  moth- 
er, an  interior  designer.  At  UCLA,  she  was 
very  political  and  studied  criticism  in  its 
graduate  film  school,  which,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  where  in  L.A.  Karl  Marx  resides, 
at  least  in  spirit.  Today,  at  age  twenty-six, 
she  has  a  job  reading  and  synopsizing 
books  and  scripts  for  American  Interna- 
tional Pictures,  a  job  she  can  do  mostly  at 
home  between  Gold's  Gym  workouts. 

"I  could  have  gotten  a  job  as  story  edi- 
tor, but  it's  worth  four  hundred  dollars  a 
week  to  me  to  have  my  freedom,"  she  told 
me.  "I  could  never  sit  down  inside  all  day 
like  that." 

Somehow,  out  in  Santa  Monica  and  even 
at  the  elegant  Cafe  California,  where  we 
went  to  lunch,  Lisa  Lyons  in  her  workout 
clothes,  with  her  sweat  shirt  tied  around 
her  shoulders,  looked  okay  enough  not  to 
rock  the  boat.  Except  for  her  sculptured 
biceps,  she  might  have  been  simply  a  tennis 


Lisa  Lyons  poses  with  her  training  partner,  Jay  Silva.  "I  think  women  should  be  able  to  have  a  choice  in  ideals  of  physical  beauty,  "  Lyons 
explains.  "I  mean,  we're  going  into  the  Eighties,  and  we're  headed  into  androgyny  anyway,  so  why  not?" 
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single  from  the  marina  or  a  runner  from 
the  beach.  The  Cafe  California  is  not 
where  I  thought  I'd  wind  up  one  day  with 
some  lady  body  builder — I  had  thought 
she'd  probably  want  to  go  to  a  health  food 
place  and  drink  carrot  juice.  But  now,  here 
she  was  eating  an  omelet  and  drinking  cafe 
au  lait  just  like  a  normal  person. 

"I  am  a  normal  person,"  she  told  me. 
(By  this  time,  I  was  feeling  that  she  might 
indeed  actually  be  a  normal  person,  at  least 
the  kind  of  normal  person  I  usually 
know — the  kind  that  every  so  often  goes 
off  the  deep  end  into  something.)  "I 
mean,"  she  went  on,  "everybody  thinks 
that  to  be  a  body  builder  you  have  to  be  a 
freak,  but  I  don't  think  body  building  is 
very  different  from  basketball.  Except  that 
in  body  building,  the  end  you're  striving 
for  is  aesthetic.  That's  why  I  think  it 
should  be  taken  seriously. 

"Plus,  even  the  most  freaked-out,  unto- 
gether  person  from  the  street  who  goes 
into  Gold's,  you  know,  just  to  see  what's 
happening,  well  .  .  .  the  discipline  trans- 
forms anybody  who  tries  it.  The  energy 
and  desire  inside  that  place  are  so  high, 
and  the  people  are  so  nice  and  understand- 
ing. I  think,"  she  said,  "you  should  feel 
free  to  pursue  whatever  you  feel  will  bene- 
fit you.  I  think  women  should  be  able  to 
have  a  choice  in  ideals  of  physical  beauty.  I 
mean,  we're  going  into  the  Eighties,  and 
we're  headed  into  androgyny  anyway,  so 
why  not?  Besides,  how  many  women  do 
you  know  who  can  do  this,  man?"  she 
asked,  and  suddenly,  when  no  one  in  the 
Cafe  California  was  looking,  she  flexed  her 
arm,  and  it  turned  into  a  burning-alive 
map  in  bas-relief  of  incredible  muscles. 
Then  she  flashed  me  one  of  those  hooky- 
girl  smiles  again  and  said,  "It's  art.  It's  liv- 
ing sculpture.  Plus  I  can  dead  lift  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  pounds." 

"What's  'dead  lift'?"  I  asked. 

"That's  from  the  ground." 

Lisa  and  I  know  all  the  same  people  in 
the  movie  business  and  the  art  world  and 
even  in  jazz  (she  knows  the  piano  player 
who's  playing  with  Art  Pepper,  who's  mar- 
ried to  my  cousin).  But  she  can  dead  lift 
265  pounds.  And  she  spends  as  much  time 
as  she  can  in  Gold's  Gym  getting  stronger 
and  stronger  and  stronger. 

This  year  she  won  the  First  World 
Women's  Body  Building  Championship. 
She  wants  to  be  on  the  President's  Council 
for  Physical  Fitness.  And  she  means  to  de- 
fine the  New  Beauty  for  Women.  "Since  I 
started  doing  this,"  she  told  me,  "I'm  hap- 
py all  the  time.  You  just  can't  help  it." 

But  she  looked  out  the  window  impa- 
tiently from  the  Cafe  California  into  the 
blue  skies  over  Ocean  Park,  and  I  remem- 
bered that  as  she  had  left  Jay  Silva,  her 
training  partner,  she  made  plans  to  meet 
him  later  at  the  gym.  And  I  thought  she'd 
be  far  happier  once  she  was  working  again 
at  her  machine  ...  on  one  knee  bending 
forward  as  she  pulled  heavy  lead  plates  .  .  . 
with  rock  'n'  roll  blasting  overhead  .  .  . 
back  in  Gold's  Gym.     -ttf 


lf  you'd  like  to  know  why  iron  is  murderous  to  whiskey  write  us  here  at  the  Distillery 

FOLKS  WHO  WORK  AT  JACK  DANIEL'S 

go  out  of  their  way  to  drink  the  cool  water 
from  our  own  Cave  Spring. 

We  only  have  two  fountains.  But  folks  could 
be  working  at  the  farthest  warehouse  and  still 
find  an  excuse  for  getting  by  one  of  them.  So 
we  know  our  water  is  good  for  drinking. 
We  also  know  it's  good  for  Jack  Daniel's. 
You  see,  it's  completely  iromfree  —  and 
iron  is  a  natural  enemy  of  good  whiskey. 
A  sip  of  Jack  Daniel's,  we  believe, 
will  tell  you  why  we  all  appreciate 
our  iron -free  spring. 

Tennessee  Whiskey  •  90  Proof  •  Distilled  and  Bottled  by  Jack  Daniel  Distillery, 

Lem  Motlow,  Prop.  Inc.,  Route  1,  Lynchburg  (Pop.  361),  Tennessee  37352 

Placed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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You're  the  man.  Here  is  what  six  of  America's 
best  men's  shops  have  in  store  tor  you  this  season 

bv  Rita  Hamilton 


To  the  men  who  shop  in  them,  they  feel  like 
private  clubs.  They're  sanctuaries  that  spare  a 
man's  having  to  walk  through  the  toy  depart- 
ment or  an  acre  of  furniture  displays  when  he 
has  better  things  to  do. 
If  you're  already  known  in  them,  you'll  be 
greeted  by  name  and  engaged  in  conversation  before 
being  shown  the  items  known  to  suit  your  taste.  If  you 
are  a  new  face,  chances  are  you'll  be  treated  like  visit- 
ing royalty.  Some  are  equipped  with  a  private  bar 
where  you'll  be  offered  a  complimentary  drink.  In 
none  of  them  will  you  be  greeted  with  that  salesclerk's 
cliche,  "Can  I  help  you?" 

What  they  are  called  depends  on  where  you  live  or 
the  circles  you  travel  in.  Some  people  call  them  bou- 
tiques. Others  call  them  specialty  stores.  In  plain,  sim- 
ple English,  they're  men's  stores — and  there  are  more 
than  21,400  of  them  from  coast  to  coast. 

On  the  next  ten  pages,  Esquire  presents  six  of  the 


country's  best  men's  stores.  Unlike  department  stores, 
they  do  not  deal  with  huge  volumes  of  merchandise 
and  massive  customer  flow.  These  smaller,  special 
stores  focus  only  on  clothing.  And  they  have  reached 
the  top  of  their  field  by  paying  more  attention  to  fash- 
ion— and  to  customers — than  their  competitors  do. 

Each  of  these  stores  has  been  turned  into  a  several- 
million-dollar-a-year  operation  by  the  independent 
business  people  who  own  them.  These  are  owners  who 
depend  only  on  themselves  to  call  the  shots.  They  de- 
cide on  their  store's  fashion  direction,  buy  the  clothes, 
and  train  their  sales  staff  to  treat  you  as  a  client. 

We  asked  the  heads  of  these  premier  men's  stores  to 
select  some  styles  for  this  fall  and  winter.  Each  chose 
looks  that  represent  the  unique  fashion  philosophy 
that  has  brought  the  store  success.  And  each  passed 
along  a  tip  on  how  you  can  act  like  an  expert  when 
you  go  to  a  men's  store — something  they  are  all  ex- 
perts at  or  you  wouldn't  be  reading  about  them  here. 


BEVERLY  HILLS 

Jerry  tain 


If  you're  searching  for  America's  legend- 
ary streets  paved  with  gold,  check  out 
Rodeo  Drive  in  Beverly  Hills.  Here,  the 
story  goes,  the  fat  checkbook  meets  the  ul- 
timate in  consumer  luxuries.  The  world  of 
men's  fashion  is  no  exception,  according  to 
Jerry  Magnin,  owner  of  the  Rodeo  Drive 
men's  store  bearing  his  name. 

"Historically,  there's  always  been  a  lux- 
ury customer,"  says  Magnin,  a  member  of 
the  family  establishment  that  gave  Amer- 
ica the  prestigious  Joseph  and  I.  Magnin 
department  stores.  "Today,  that  customer 
is  looking  for  the  newest,  hottest  designer 

Rita  Hamilton  is  fashion  editor  of  Esquire. 
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names.  He's  the  guy  we  want  to  please." 

Despite  the  durability  of  the  luxury  mar- 
ket in  Beverly  Hills,  Magnin  took  a  consid- 
erable gamble  on  an  unknown  designer  in 
1971.  His  name?  Ralph  Lauren. 

While  statusy  designer  shops  were  com- 
mon in  New  York  and  Europe,  California 
was  still  unproved  territory  when  Magnin 
opened  as  part  of  his  store  the  first  Polo 
shop  in  America  and  offered  only  the  col- 
lection of  men's  apparel  designed  by  new- 
comer Lauren. 

"I  offered  Ralph  the  opportunity  to  do  a 
total  wardrobe  package  for  men  at  a  time 
when  he  was  designing  just  suits,  shirts, 
and  ties,"  says  Magnin.  "He  jumped  at  the 
chance.  We  went  off  to  Europe,  where  he 
did  his  first  shoes,  sweaters,  and  accesso- 
ries. And  he  brought  them  in  exclusively 
for  us  at  no  profit  to  himself." 

The  gamble  paid  off  for  both  men.  To- 
day, Lauren  is  a  $20-million  fashion  giant 
designing  for  men,  women,  and  children. 
And  his  Polo  shop  on  Rodeo  Drive  now 


accounts  for  40  percent  of  Magnin's  total 
business. 

Magnin's  tip:  "A  man  should  start  out 
by  shopping  around,  visiting  as  many 
stores  as  possible.  He  should  try  on  their 
suits  to  see  how  they  fit  and  check  out 
their  merchandise,  their  displays,  and  their 
prices  until  he  discovers  the  right  store." 


Polo  meets  the  trendiest  at  Magnin,  323 
North  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills. 

Photographs  on  pages  68-69  by  Peter  Credenza 
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Dangerous  Defects  in  the  Draft  for  a  U.N.  'Moon  Treaty' 


To  the  Editor: 

Edward  R.  Finch's  letter  in  support 
of  the  United  Nations  "  moon  treaty" 
[Sept.  13]  passes  over  several  vital 
issues.  These  issues  have  led  the  L-5 
Society,  a  nonprofit  citizens'  group  in- 
terested in  space,  to  oppose  the  treaty. 
As  it  is  perhaps  the  most  sweeping 
agreement  ever  proposed,  this  treaty 
deserves  full  public  debate. 

Although  called  a  moon  treaty,  the 
treaty  would  actually  mandate  the 
regulation  of  every  non terrestrial 
body  in  the  solar  system,  a  resource 
base  believed  to  be  the  practical 
equivalent  of  a  thousand  earths.  This 
Is  no  idle  concern  for  the  distant  fu- 
ture: In  the  primitive  space  tech- 
nology of  today,  engineers  already  see 
the  promise  of  cheap  spaceflight, 
cheap  enough  to  make  the  space  fron- 
tier a  practical  reality  within  a  gener- 
ation. The  prospect  is  staggering. 

Space  has  been  declared  the  "com- 
mon  province  of  all  mankind,"  and  it 
promises  to  play  a  great  role  in  the 
human  future.  A  major  treaty  on  the 
solar  system  should,  at  a  minimum : 

•  Protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
space  settlers,  to  block  the  spread  of 
oppression  into  space. 

•  Protect  the  right  of  all  people  to 
their  share  of  space  resources,  to  as- 
sure the  developing  nations  of  their  op- 
portunity to  expand  into  space. 

•  Protect  the  right  of  all  people  to 
use  their  share  of  space  resources 
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without  hindrance,  to  insure  that 
space  resources  are  developed  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  an  attempt  to  put  teeth  into  arms 
control  agreements,  the  presently  pro- 
posed treaty  would  erode  the  civil 
liberties  of  space  settlers  by  permit- 
ting search  of  homes  and  other  struc- 
tures without  a  warrant. 

In  an  attempt  to  protect  the  develop- 


ing nations'  share  of  space  resources, 
the  treaty  would  set  up  an  interna- 
tional regime  empowered  to  create  an 
OPEC-like  monopoly  over  space  re- 
sources. 

This  move  destroys  people's  right  of 
access  to  their  share  of  resources  and, 
ironically,  promises  to  condemn  space 
settlers  to  a  colonial,  share-cropping 
existence. 

In  testimony  before  Congress,  Leigh 
S,  Ratiner,  past  administrator  of  the 
Ocean  Mining  Administration,  has  de- 
scribed the  treaty  as  "a  giveaway  of 
unprecedented  proportions  for  which 
the  U.S.  obtains  nothing  in  return." 
Representative  John  Breaux  states 
that  it  "carries  grave  implications  for 
the  long-term  economic  security  of  the 
United  States."  By  hampering  the 
development  of  space,  it  would  harm 
the  long-term  future  of  the  world. 

This  treaty,  drafted  by  lawyers  be- 
hind closed  doors,  clearly  deserves 
close  scrutiny.  Unless  action  is  taken, 
the  U.N.  may  casually  open  this  treaty 
for  signature  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

The  fate  of  the  "common  province  of 
all  mankind,"  the  practical  equivalent 
of  a  thousand  new  earths — surely  this 
should  be  the  subject,  not  of  a  quick 
vote,  but  of  a  great  debate. 

K.  Eric  Drexler 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  29, 1979 
The  writer,  a  director  of  the  L-5  Soci- 
ety, is  affiliated  with  the  M.l.T.  Space 
Systems  Laboratory. 
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Dear  L-5  Member: 

A  major  emergency  has  arisen.   The  United  Nations  is  ex- 
pected shortly  to  open  for  signatures  the  "Agreement  Governing 
the  Activities  of  States  on  the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial  Bodies." 
President  Carter  currently  plans  to  sign  it.   But  this  treaty 
is  a  disaster  for  those  of  us  who  would  go  into  space. 

Among  other  things,  the  promise  of  space  is  a  promise  of 
freedom,  of  frontiers  where  opportunities  await  those  willing  to 
try;  where  social  experiments  as  radical  as  those  which  gave 
birth  to  our  country  can  be  tried. 


It  will  probably  not  surpri 
authority  of  governments  of  the 
Moon  treaty  is  a  major  step  in  1 
systems  permitted  in  space  to  a 
It  is  also  a  major  step  in  elimi 
who  go  into  space,  as  one  provis 
ernment  to  inspect  (i.e.  search) 
any  celestial  body.  No  warrants 
own  police  sometimes  do,  I  doubt 
in  a  habitat! 


se  you  that  the  centralized 
Earth  want  none  of  this.   This 
imiting  the  forms  of  economic 
single  transnational  monopoly, 
nating  civil  liberties  for  those 
ion  of  the  treaty  allows  any  gov- 
any  object  on  or  in  orbit  around 
are  needed.   Considering  what  our 
a  KGB  search  would  leave  any  air 


What  can  we  do?   The  first  step  is  to  try  to  keep  Carter  from 
signing  the  treaty.   Professional  lobbying  will  be  necessary,  but 
if  we  are  successful  at  this  stage,  it  would  be  a  real  bargain, 
costing  perhaps  as  little  as  $20,000.  This  figure  has  been  quoted 
to  us  by  Leigh  Ratiner,  the  international  law  expert  who  has  co- 
ordinated the  Moon  treaty  opposition  to  date. 

Failing  here,  we  must  fight  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  the 
Senate.   That  gets  expensive,  $75,000  to  kill  it  in  committee, 
$500,000  if  we  have  to  fight  it  on  the  floor.   Opponents  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  spent  millions  on  their  fight. 

The  consequences  of  losing  are  severe.   A  ratified  treaty 
becomes  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.   According  to  space 
lawyer  Art  Dula,  it  would  open  both  private  companies  and  govern- 
ment agencies  to  suits  blocking  research  on,  or  investment  in  the 
use  of  extraterrestrial  materials. 

The  L-5  Society  is  not  alone  in  these  concerns.   The  American 
Astronautical  Society,  Future  Life  and  OMNI  have  already  joined 
forces  with  us.   The  National  Space  Institute,  Sunsat  Energy  Council 
and  Aerospace  Industries  Association  seem  likely  to  follow. 

However,  it  falls  to  us  as  the  most  affected  group  to  spear- 
head this  effort.   Please  join  with  me  today  in  this  work.   Send 
us  your  check  for  $100,  $50,  whatever  you  can  afford  in  the 
enclosed  business  reply  envelope.   With  your  help,  freedom  in 
space  will  prevail. 

Sincerely, 

H.  Keith  Henson 
Chairman,  Fundraising 
Committee,  Moon  Treaty 
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The  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Administration  (LEAA)  is 
sponsoring  development  of  a  police 
records  system  that  will  run  on 
microcomputers  and  small  minicom- 
puters. Called  the  "Police Opera- 
tions Support  System,"  or  'Posse,'  the 
system  shows  the  lengths  to  which 
computer  people  will  go  to  make  an 
acronym. 

Posse  is  designed  to  give  small 
and  medium-sized  police  depart- 
ments, serving  populations  of 
100,000  or  less, the  ability  to  auto- 
mate their  record-keeping  systems 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  LEAA  plans  to 
develop  a  software  package  that  is 
general  enough  to  be  modified  to  fit 
various  agencies'  needs  and  hard- 
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ware. 

Individual  police  departments 
will  have  to  pay  for  their  own  equip- 
ment, but  LEAA  will  provide  the 
applications  software  and  documen- 
tation at  no  cost  In  the  future,  LEAA 
plans  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  that 
wish  to  install  Posse.  Over  150  police 
forces  have  already  expressed  an 
interest  in  it,  and  40  have  said  that 
they  would  definitely  participate  in 
the  project. 

Posse  is  being  developed  and 
tested  by  the  Applied  Microsystems 
Division  of  Simeon  Corporation,  of 
Arlington,  Virginia.  A  number  of 
standalone  software  modules  are 
being  developed  so  that  systems  can 
be  tailored  to  fit  specific  needs.  The 
modules  will  include  a  master  name 
index;  records  of  offenses,  arrest  and 
incarceration,  identification,  and 
microfilm;  enme  reporting;  and 
calls  for  service  analysis. 

Other  modules  will  include  - 
youth  contact,  suspect/witness  files, 
and  records  covering  property,  per- 
sonneL  training,  and  manpower 
allocation.  The  software  will  be  writ- 
ten in  Cobol  and  Baaic  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  programs  between 
agencies. 

Initial  installation  and  testing 
will  take  place  at  the  beginning  of 
1980  in  Simi  Valley,  California; 
Grand  Prarie^Texas;  and  LaureL 
Maryland.  LEAA  will  provide  docu- 
mentation including  hardware  pro- 
curement specifications  and  opera- 
v.onai  procedures  manuals. 
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A  group  of  scientists  has  begun 
a  project  to  develop  an  information 
system  which  will  work  at  speeds 
faster  than  light.  Called  "i- squared 
Associates,''  the  group  is  led  by  Dr. 
Jack  Sarfatti,  and  bases  its  work  on 
his  ideas  in  theoretical  physics. 

The  group's  long- term  objective 
is  the  "development  of  a  range  of 
hardware  and  software  based  on  the 
hypothetical  law  of  nature  asserting 
the  existence  of  superluminal  infor- 
mation transfer  without  propagation 
of  energy  via  the  Einstein-Podolsky- 
Rosen  quantum  effect "  The  hard- 
ware would  include  patentable,  laser- 
powered,  fiber-optic,  superluminal 
microprocessor  chips  capable  of 
picosecond!  trillionth  of  a  second) 
performance  without  the  neccesslty 
for  ultra-small  size  or  low  supercon- 
ducting temperature.- 

The  group' s  present  3nort-  term 
objective  is  the  development  of  a 
working  prototype  based  on Sarfatti'3 
theories  and  on  experimental  designs 
inspired  by  an  original  design  of  Dr. 
NickHerbert;    A  patent  disclosure 
document  on  the  original  design  was 
filed  May  8, 1978,  and  another  docu- 
ment for  the  revised  design  will  be 
filed  shortly. 

The  group  is  currently  seeking 
'seed'  research  and  development 
funding,  which  it  estimates  may 
range  from$650,00Q  for  the  first 
year,  to  about  So   million  over  the 
next  three  years.  It  is  projected  that 
this  initial  investment  will  only  be- 
sufficient  to  fund  a  demonstration 
that  a  prototype  device  can,  in  fact,     . 
be-  ouilt  —  a  demonstration  necessary 
u>  counter  the-objections  of  several 
prominent  physicists- that  3uch  a 

*  device-cannot  be  built. 

Thus,  the- initial  investors  will 

•  either  spend  their  money  demon* 
jTxating  the  impossibility  of  con- 
trolled superluminal  information 
transfer,  or  they  will  have  made  the 
first  investment  in  what  the  group 
says,  "might  well  be  the  most  pro- 
found scientific  and  technological 
advance  in  human  history. " 

The  initial  investment  is  also 
expected,  to  cover  patent  costs.  The 
group  is  seeking  a  "fundamental 
patent,"  i-e.,  a  patent  which  provides 
the  owner  with  subsidiary  rights  to 
all  future  developments  of  the  object 
of  the  patent 

The  group  says  that  if  research 
and  development  efforts  prove  suc- 
cessful, they  will  have  proven  the 
possibility  of  developing  super-  fas t- 
super-complex  computer  systems 
using  programming  the  versatility  of 
which  approaches  that  of  the  human 
mind  By  eliminating  the  speed  of 
light  as  the  fundamental  limit  on 
message  transfer  time  in  information 
processing  equipment  it  would 
become  possible  to  implement  many 
algorithms  which  are  currently  con- 
sidered to  be  solvable  in  principle  but 
not  in  practice,  they  claim. 

i-squared  Associates  sees  other 
possible  consequences  of  Dr.  Sar- 
fatti's  research: 

1.  A  more  powerful  and  elegant 
formulation  of  the  quantum 
theory  in  information-theoretic 
terms,  using  methods  of  com- 
binatoric  topology. 


2.  A  more  detailed  understand- 
ing of  the  quantum  mechanics 
of  groups  of  coordi  nated 
electrons  inorganic  molecules. 
This  could  lead  to  new  high- 
energy  synthetic  fuels,  new 
drugs  with  highly  specific 
biological  effects,  and  more  effi- 
cient agricultural  fertilizers. 

3.  The  extraction  of  very  large 
quantities  of  quantum  "zero- 
point"  energy,  locked  in  the 
vacuum  of  space  itself  in  the 
absence  of  matter  —  the  most 
speculative  and  distant 
possibility  arising  out  of  the 
exploration  of  the  superluminal 
interpretation  of  the  quantum 
theory.  If  this  energy  could  be 
tapped,  it  would  represent  a 
long-term,  stable  solution  to  the 
energy  problem;  it  would  enable 
humans  to  reach  the  stars. 

For  further  information,  con- 
tact i-squared  Associates.  P.O.  Box 
26548,  San  Francisco,  CA94126. 
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UpfrOnt    **-     ftr±1  ^  -  Al  the  Chemist 


The  consensus  of  opinion  among 
experienced  psychedelic  adventurers 
is  that  MDA  is  the  finest  of  the 
psychedelic  drugs.  Connoisseurs  give 
it  a  high  rating  among  psychoactive 
drugs  in  general.  MDA,  taken  in  the 
correct  manner,  at  die  correct  place 
and  time,  can  illuminate  your  mind  in 
a  truly  phenomenal  manner.  Due  to 
its  unique  properties,  it  cannot  be 
counterfeited. 

The  demand  for  MDA  in  the  street 
market  has  produced  numerous 
attempted  fake  preparations, 
however.  One  is  a  mixture  of 
Methamphetamine,  Dilaudid  and 
"Acid."  Another  is  a  mixture  of 
cocaine,  heroin  and  "acid."  "Acid," 
of  course,  is  LSD-25.  Authentic 
MDA,  however,  is  a  single 
semisynthetic  substance,  3,  4- 
Methylenedioxy  amphetamine.  In  its 
free-base  form,  it  is  an  alkaline,  fishy- 
smelling  liquid  which  will  not 
dissolve  in  water.  For  drug  use,  it  is 
usually  converted  into  one  of  its  acid- 
derived  salts,  such  as  the 
Hydrochloride,  which  is  a  colorless, 
crystalline  substance  easily  dissolved 
in  water.  When  the  crystals  are  small, 
they  appear  white.  MDA  is  made 
indirectly  by  the  chemical 
8     HiLIFE 


Quick ,  some 
combination  of  safrole,  the 
characteristic  aromatic  principle  of 
sassafras  oil,  with  the  basic  gas, 
ammonia.  It  also  can  be  made,  using  a 
procedure  I  developed,  from 
Heliotropin,  used  in  the  perfume 
industry  to  give  the  scent  of  Hyacinths. 
When  highly  pure,  MDA 
Hydrochloride  has  no  odor,  but 
white  crystalline  MDA  Hydrochlor- 
ide in  excess  of  99%  purity  may  still 
have  a  trace  of  the  odor  of  the  organic 
solvent  from  which  it  was  crystallized 
(such  as  ether  or  methanol).  Some 
impure  preparations  of  MDA 
Hydrochloride  may  smell  like 
sassafras. 

Fortunately,  a  simple  "street"  test 
for  authentic  MDA  exists.  Carefully 
place  a  "matchheat"  quantity  (2  mg.) 
of  the  material  being  tested  directly 
on  the  glowing  hot  area  of  a  burning 
cigarette  (non-mentholated).  A 
whitish  smoke  will  be  produced, 
which  should  smell  like  sassafras 
(root  beer),  if  the  sample  contains 
authentic  MDA.  Under  the  influence 
of  heat,  the  MDA  chemically  reverts 
to  its  sassafras  origin.  If  a  black  char 
forms  on  the  cigarette  where  the 
MDA  sample  was  placed,  the  MDA 
was  cut  with  a  carbohydrate,  such  as 


body  slip  Lenny  some  MDA. 
Inositol.    Cutting    is    absolutely 
contra-indicated  for  MDA,  due  to  its 
rare  and  unique  properties;  it  has  a 
subtle  high. 

The  "hot"  substance  in  black 
pepper,  called  Piperine,  also  can  be 
converted  into  MDA  by  a  different 
sequence  of  chemical  reactions.  It  is 
identical  to  the  MDA  prepared  from 
sassafras. 

MDA  was  invented  by  two 
German  chemists,  Mannich  and 
Jacobsohn,  who  published  their 
results  in  Chemishce  Berichte 
Gesellschaft  in  1910.  It  was  not  until 
1932  that  the  American  psychophar- 
macologist,  Gordon  Alles, 
discovered  MDA's  pharmacological 
properties.  Alles  is  also  credited  with 
the  discovery  of  the  drug  properties 
of  amphetamine.  The  Japanese  have 
also  done  considerable  research  on 
MDA,  from  a  chemical,  rather  than 
pharmacological,  viewpoint. 

On  September,  20,  1960,  the  well- 
known  pharmaceutical  manufactur- 
er, Smith,  Kline  and  French 
Laboratories,  was  issued  United 
States  Patent  No.  2,  953,  494  for 
MDA's  therapeutic  use  to  produce 
ataraxia  in  depressed  mental  patients. 
Ataraxia  is  defined  as  "perfect  peace 


or  calmness  of  faculties."  On  March 
7,  1961,  S  K  &.  F  Labs  was  issued 
United  States  Patent  No.  2,  974,  143 
for  the  therapeutic  use  of  MDA  to 
produce  anorexia  in  obese  patients. 
"Anorexia"  is  "suppression  of 
appetite." 

S  K  &.  F  tested  MDA,  under  the 

name  of  S  K  &.  F  No.  5 ,  in  400  human 

patients  at  dose  rates  of  up  to  300 

"  milligrams  per  day  (average  "street" 

dose    is     100    mg.    of    the    uncut 

hydrochloride  salt ).  r'Hauilucinations" 

were  not  among  S  K  &.  F's  list  of  side 

effects  of  MDA,  none  of  which  were 

considered  to  be  more  than  mild  in 

nature.  Patients  under  the  influence 

of  MDA  actually  were  reported  to  do 

better    on    intelligence    tests    than 

normally.  In  1967,  the  well-known 

amphetamine  expert  Dr.  Alexander 

Shulgin   and  others  reported  in  a 

scientific  journal  that  MDA  is  not 

hallucinogenic  in  man  in  doses  up  to 

150  mg.  Yet,  on  December  4,  1969, 

the  State  of  North  Carolina  became 

the  first  jurisdiction  in  the  world  to 

attempt  to   make  MDA  illegal  by 

misclassifying  it  as  "a  hallucinogenic 

substance  similar  to  LSD-25."  Two 

months    later,    a    medical    school 

research  chemist,  was  arrested  on  an 

MDA    manufacturing    charge. 

However,   his  conviction  one  year 

later    was   reversed   by    the   North 

Carolina  Court  of  Appeals,  on  the 

grounds   that   the   North   Carolina 

Board  of  Health  had  not  legally  found 

fact    that    MDA     was,     indeed, 

hallucinogenic.    Consequently,    it 

could  not  lawfully  have  been  made 

illegal.  Present  Federal  law  (the  1978 

Controlled     Substances     Act)     is 

equally  illogical,  classifying  MDA  as  a 

"Schedule  I  Controlled  Substance," 

indicating  that  it  has  no  recognized 

use  in  medicine,  when  it  has,  in  fact, 

been  patented  as  an  anti-depressant  in 

America  and  England. 

The  term,  "psychedelic,"  which 
currently  means  "mind-expanding", 
should  not  be  construed  to  be 
synonymous  with  either  "hallucino- 
genic" or  "psychotomimetic,"  the 
latter  meaning  "mimicking  insanity." 
MDA  essentially  is  a  sensory 
enhancer  with  the  additional 
properties  of  increasing  insight, 
intelligence,  empathy,  and  physical 
ability.  It  also  enhances  illusionarv 
activity  in  near  darkness  and 
hypnogogic  imagery,  which  is  what 
one  sees  with  eyes  closed  just  before 
sleep.  These  visual  phenomena  are 
what  confuse  laymen  into  the 
misjudgment  that  hallucinatory 
activity  is  present.  A  true 
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hallucination  is  a  false  sensory 
perception  indistinguishable  from 
reality  and  is  a  symptom  of 
psychosis  (insanity).  True 
hallucinogenic  drugs  tend  to  cause 
hallucinations  of  all  five  senses,  not 
just  vision.  Hypnogogic  imagery,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  considered  normal. 
It  can  be  produced  by  fatigue  alone. 
One  should  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  many  substances,  including 
aspirin,  amphetamine,  and,  probably, 
MDA,  if  used  in  massively  excessive 
amounts,  can  produce  a  dangerous 
"toxic  psychosis"  indistinguishable 
from  true  psychoses,  and  true 
hallucinations  may  very  well  result. 
Researchers  should  further  keep  in 
mind  that  many  psychoactive  drugs 
as  well  as  stressful  situations  can 
precipitate  an  LSD-flashback 
phenomenon  in  susceptible  subjects, 
again  with  the  possibility  of  true 
hallucinations  being  manifested. 
Even  marijuana  can  produce  this 
misleading  phenomenon. 
I  MDA  has  been  described  as  the 
/  "Love  Drug."  Timothy  Leary 
/  described  it  as  a  "Cup  of  Love." 
I  Actually,  what  is  referred  to  here  is  the 
Biblical  type  of  love — brotherly  love. 
MDA  greatly  enhances  empathy,  the 
ability  to  look  at  problems  from 
another  person's  point  of  view.  Often 
two  people  who  are  bitter  enemies 
can  take  MDA  together,  work  out 
their  antagonisms,  and  become  good 
friends.  MDA  would  do  a  lot  for 
world  peace,  if  the  leaders  of  the 
nations  would  bring  their  MDA  stash 
to  the  UN  with  them! 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  MDA 
enhances  one's  senses  and  increases 
one's  sexual  capacity  (as  well  as  other 
types  of  physical  abilities),  does, 
indeed,  enhance  the  sexual  aspects  of 
love.  The  empathetic  feelings  also  add 
to  the  expression  of  sexual  love. 

MDA's  sensory  enhancement 
intensifies  colors  and  textures,  giving 
things  a  new  beauty  not  normally 
perceived.  Its  enhancement  of  sound 
results  in  a  profoundly  beautiful  new 
perception  of  music  wherein  each 
individual  instrument  in  a  group  can 
be  singled  out.  Tactile  stimulation 
becomes  a  new  area  of  aesthetic 
perception.  The  heightened  insight 
brings  about  a  renewed  interest  in 
intellectual  pursuits.  MDA  has  been 
suggested  in  the  scientific  literature  as 
an  adjunct  to  problem  solving  and 
marriage  counseling.  It  also  is  used  to 
facilitate  religious  studies. 

MDA  is  very  subtle  drug  whose 
psychedelic  effects  easily  can  be 
destroyed  by  other  drugs  or  even  by 


an  improper  attitude  of  the  subject. 
Many  antihistamines  and  cold 
remedies  cause  undesireable  cross- 
tolerances  to  MDA  lasting  three  days. 
Alcohol  and  barbiturates  also  destroy 
many  of  MDA's  desirable  effects. 
The  ideal  dose  rate  of  MDA  is 
approximately  seven-tenths  of  a  mg./ 
per  lb.  of  bodyweight  for  psychedelic 
experience.  MDA  also  causes  a  3-day 
tolerance  to  itself,  which  should 
discourage  its  abuse.  Ideally,  it  should 
not  be  used  more  than  once  every 
three  days. 

All  medicinal  substances  have 
toxicity  limits.  MDA  appears  to  have 
a  toxicity  similar  to  that  of 
amphetamine.  Extrapolating  from 
mouse  toxicity  data,  one  might 
conclude  that  a  fatal  dose  of  MDA 
Hydrochloride  would  be  around  one 
gram  ( 1 ,000  mg)  with  cardiovascular 
collapse  the  cause  of  death.  Doses 
above  250  mg.  of  the  uncut  drug 
should  be  avoided.  WARNING! 
MDA  followed  by  cocaine  can  be  a 
fatal  combination  due  to  cocaine's 
dangerous  property  of  enhancing  the 
toxicity  of  other  drugs,  such  as 
amphetamines  or  even  adrenaline. 

Besides  the  properties  already 
mentioned,  MDA  has  a  number  of 
additional  therapeutic  properties  with 
the  important  potential  of  being  able 
to  save  many  lives  each  year  and 
alleviate  much  human  suffering. 
Patent  applications  are  currently  in 
progress  for  the  more  important  areas 
of  its  potential  therapeutic 
applications  other  than  those  uses 
already  patented.  MDA  is  not  a  new 
drug  in  regard  to  its  approval  for 
human  consumption.  It  was 
approved  for  human  experimental 
use  by  the  FDA  back  in  the  1950s. 
BNDD's  prohibition  of  MDA  in  the 
early  1970's  by  misclassifying  it  as  a 
hallucinogen  certainly  is  an 
anomalous  reversal  of  federal  policy 
leading  to  needless  suffering  and 
unnecessary  death  of  our  country's 
citizenry,  yet  is  ominously  typical  of 
America's  deteriorating  medical 
climate. 

To  work  with  MDA  in  the  United 
States,  at  this  time  requires  a  very 
stringent  federal  license  which 
strongly  suppresses  valid  research  in 
this  exceedingly  important  area. 
Research  is,  however,  proceeding  in  a 
number  of  foreign  countries, 
including  the  Soviet  Union.  I  predict 
that  within  five  years,  MDA  will  be 
placed  by  the  DEA  in  Schedule  II, 
where  it  belongs,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  obtain  it  on  prescription  from 
your  family  physician.  «^? 


People 


Giannoulas  as  the  KGB  chicken 

The  one  chicken  in  every 
spot  at  Far  West  sports  and 
public  events  is  the  flappable 
radio  station  KGB  chicken  from 
San  Diego.  With  its  infowlable 
agility  to  leap  and  cavort,  the 
chicken  clucks  up  everything 
from  San  Diego  Padres  base- 
ball games  to  supermarket 
openings.  Feathered  by  Ted 
Giannoulas,  24,  who  now  earns 
more  than  $50,000  a  year  for 
such  appearances,  the  bird  has 
flown  as  far  as  New  York  City 
with  increasing  recognition. 
Now,  however,  Giannoulas 
and  KGB,  which  conceived  the 
bird,  are  tangling  over  rights. 
KGB  has  filed  a  $250,000  dam- 
age suit  claiming  ownership 
of  the  chicken  concept  and  cos- 
tume. The  station  is  seeking 
an  injunction  to  stop  Gian- 
noulas' performances.  Crowed 
Giannoulas:  "I  intend  to  win 
this  chicken  suit." 


If  this  is  Friday,  that  must 
be  Rosalynn  Carter  in  Rome, 
tossing  coins  into  the  Trevi 
Fountain  to  ensure  another 
trip  to  the  Eternal  City.  With 
daughter  Amy  in  tow,  the  First 
Lady  made  a  whirlwind  six- 
day  tour  of  Geneva  and  Rome 
last  week,  meeting  with  World 
Health  Organization  experts  to 
discuss  mental  health,  and  for 
35  minutes  at  the  Vatican 
with  Pope  John  Paul  II.  Leaving 
the  papal  study  in  long  dress 
and  veil,  the  First  Lady  said: 
"He's  such  a  wonderful  person, 
it  was  a  great  thrill  for  me." 
The  Pope  was  obviously  moved, 
as  well.  He  gave  Mrs.  Carter 
an  autographed  photograph  of 
himself,  which  Vatican  Pope 
watchers  called  an  unprece- 


dented gift.  Later  she  told 
Italian  political  leaders  that 
Husband  Jimmy  will  visit 
Rome  after  his  summit  meet- 
ing in  Vienna  next  month.  If 
the  Trevi  coins  are  potent 
enough,  Rosalynn  will  go  along 
as  well. 


There  comes  a  time  when 
even  a  Vice  President  would 
just  as  soon  not  demonstrate 
leadership.  As  when  Walter 
Mondale  flew  back  to  Minneso- 
ta for  the  funeral  of  a  longtime 
political  friend.  After  the 
church  service,  Mondale's  car 
shot  off  toward  the  Twin  Cit- 
ies airport,  where  Air  Force 
Two  was  waiting.  Following 
such  a  leader,  the  cortege  went 
where  he  did.  At  graveside, 
confused  relatives  wondered 
what  had  happened  to  the 
band  of  mourners  that  had 
filled  the  church.  The  misled 
cortege  was  finally  halted  four 
miles  out  of  town  by  a  sym- 
pathetic policeman,  who 
turned  the  cars  around  and  es- 


Former  Senator  Brooke  in  Washington  with  Anne  Fleming 


corted  them  back  to  a  post- 
funeral  reception. 


Out  but  not  down,  former 
Massachusetts  Senator  Edward 


Rosalynn  Carter  and  Daughter  Amy  with  Pope  John  Paul  II 
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W.  Brooke,  59,  is  now  "restruc- 
turing my  life."  Brooke,  defeat- 
ed for  a  third  term  last  fall 
largely  because  of  the  damag- 
ing publicity  churned  up  by  a 
messy  divorce,  scored  a  demi- 
triumph  as  a  lobbyist  for  low- 
income  housing  before  the 
same  Senate  subcommittee  on 
which  he  once  sat.  Now 
Brooke  is  taking  a  second  wife: 
Anne  Fleming,  30,  of  Saint  Mar- 
tin in  the  West  Indies.  Flem- 
ing speaks  four  languages,  is  a 
gourmet  cook  and  opera  buff. 
But  her  husband  is  obviously 
as  impressed  by  her  political 
credentials:  her  great-grandfa- 
ther, grandfather,  father  and 
uncle  have  all  been  mayors  of 
French  Saint  Martin. 


On  the  Record 

Robert  Byrd,  Senate  majority 
leader,  receiving  a  letter  from 
Jimmy  Carter  to  "Senator  Bob 
Byrd":  "I  wish  they'd  call  me 
'Robert'  down  there." 

Midge  Costanza,  feminist  and 
ex-White  House  aide,  on  the 
British  election:  "I  myself  am  a 
liberal,  and  Margaret  Thatch- 
er is  conservative.  But  we've  all 
been  run  by  men  whose  philos- 
ophy we  don't  agree  with.  Why 
not  a  woman?" 

Bishop    Abel    Muzorewa,    new 

Prime  Minister  of  Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia  on  his  election:  "I'm 
quite  convinced  that  it's  be- 
cause of  the  power  of  God." 
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MAN  AND  HIS  GOLD,  A  SERIES 


Gold  on  the  body:  the  ancient 
urge  that  became  a  tradition. 


A  woman  emerges  from  her  bath, 
towels  herself  dry  and  begins  her 
dressing  ritual.  In  the  next  few  min- 
utes she  reaches  for  a  golden  object 
— a  necklace,  a  bracelet  or  a  ring — 
and  places  it  on  her  body. 

It  is  a  simple,  unceremonious  act 
yet  in  one  aspect  it  is  utterly  remark- 
able, for  it  is  an  act  both  as  ancient 
as  recorded  history  and  as  modern 
as  tomorrow.  The  wearing  of  gold  on 
the  body,  beginning  as  it  must  have, 
as  a  primitive  urge,  has  not  only  ac- 
companied man  through  much  of  his 
evolution,  it  may  even  be  his  oldest 
surviving  tradition. 

One  would  think  that  a  behavior 


Gold  Jewelry  by  M  &  J  Savitt 


so  universal  would  have  a  univer- 
sally accepted  explanation,  but  this 
does  not  exist.  The  famous  psychia- 
trists Freud  and  Jung  disagreed. 
Others,  too,  have  studied  the  phe- 
nomenon and  the  theories  range 
from  the  almost  incomprehensibly 
profound  to  the  almost  ludicrously 
superficial.  More  serious  supposi- 
tions have  included  sexual  enhance- 
ment,   social   or   tribal   status,   an 
inner  quest  for  immortality,  self-de- 
ception,   self-esteem,    superstition, 
religion  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Freud, 
a  carnal  hypothesis.  What  is  gen- 
erally agreed  to  at  this  point  is  only 
that  gold's  attraction  is  deeply  psy- 


chological and  that  it  has  touched 
both  male  and  female  and  in  every 
culture  that  has  ever  known  the 
metal. 

But  it  is  a  world  unseeking  of 
theories  that  has  dedicated  itself  to 
gold  adornment  and  today  it  does  so 
on  an  extraordinary  scale.  In  1977,  it 
swallowed  up  almost  two -thirds  of 
that  year's  new  gold  supply.  It  also 
helped  support  industries  of  consid- 
erable proportions — mining,  refin- 
ing, manufacturing— all  the  way 
down  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  re- 
tailers, over  30,000  in  the  U. S.  alone. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although 
much  of  the  world  wears  gold,  it 
wears  it  in  different  shades— some 
Europeans,  for  example,  prefer 
slightly  redder  golds  while  in 
America  the  choice  is  often  yellower. 
Karatage,  or  degree  of  real  gold  con- 
tent, varies,  too,  from  country  to 
country  in  a  variety  too  extensive  to 
list  here. 

It  seems  worth  adding,  however, 
that  much  jewelry  manufactured 
everywhere  in  the  world  today  uses 
classic  techniques  that  date  back 
centuries,  and  the  gold  ring  you 
wear  was  probably  formed  using  a 
"lost  wax"  method  known  at  least 
4,000  years. 

Gold,  of  course,  is  not  the  only 
viable  ornamentation  for  the  body. 
But  it  is  the  only  material  known  to 
man  that  contains  in  combination 
the  four  characteristics  of  lustrous 
beauty,  virtual  indestructibility,  ex- 
treme rarity,  and  ease  of  workability. 
And  somehow  this  seems  to  be  the 
magic  combination  that  satisfies  the 
inner  calling  of  the  human  psyche 
more  than  anything  else. 

This  advertisement  Li  part  of  a  series 
produced  in  the  interest  of  a  wider 
knowledge  of  mans  most  precious 
metal.  For  more  information  write  to: 
The  Gold  Information  Center,  Depart- 
ment T49,  P.O.  Box  1269,  FDR  Sta- 
tion. New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 


The  Gold  Information  ("enter. 


The  Gold  Information  Center. 
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Nat  everyone  wants  tBw  Beuttes  bneh 


HOW  TO  get  the  Beatles  back  together? 
We  asked  some  other  gurus  of  the  '60s  for 
their  advice  on  this  most  pressing  matter. 
But  Timothy  Learv.  famed  acid-head,  says,  "I 
wouldn't  spend  a  penny  to  see  them"  —  but 
(In  true  '60s  hippie  spirit)  he'd  go  if  he  ma- 
naged to  get  "free  tickets."  Leary,  now  doing 
a  stand-up  philosopher  act  in  night  clubs,  ex- 
plained: "It's  like  wanting  to  see  the  1932 
Yankees.  You  could  never  reunite  them. 
They're  too  old.  The  Beatles  are  middle-aged 
musicians  who  need  face  lifts."  Former  Chi- 
cago 7  member  Jerry  Rubin,  however,  hopes 
to  realize  a  "lifelong  dream"  to  see  the  Fab 
Four  in  person,  in  the  proposed  UN-spon- 
sored benefit  for  the  boat  people.  But  as  a 
prime  tactician  of  various  '60s  movements, 
Jerry  cautions  that  "not  too  much  pressure 


should  be  put  on  John  Lennon.  Maybe  the 
time's  not  right  for  him."  As  for  Lennon  — 
currently  considered  the  key  hold-out  in  the 
reunion  plan  —  William  Kunstler,  defender  of 
trendy  '60s  liberal  causes,  believes  that  John, 
in  the  end,  may  be  "the  only  Beatle  who 
might  do  it.  He  has  tried  to  identify  with  a  lot 
of  causes."  For  instance,  Kunstler  recalls,  he 
went  to  London  In  1973  to  try  to  reunite  the 
Beatles  for  a  fundralsing  tour  for  "civil 
rights,  women's  movements,  gay  movements, 
all  movements."  It  didn't  work  out,  but 
Kunstler  says,  "It  was  my  understanding 
John  wanted  to  do  it.  He  always  seemed  the 
most  liberal."  Also,  John  and  Yoko  helped  fi- 
nance Kunstler's  defense  of  Michael  Malik,  a 
political  prisoner  In  Trinidad.  So  what  about 
John?  Will  he  or  won't  he?  Well,  for  some 


real  insight  Into  the  matter,  we  consulted 
The  Post's  own  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers,  who,  It 
turns  out,  covered  the  Beatles'  first  arrival  in 
America  and  reveals  that  "I'm  probably  one 
of  the  few  people  who  has  a  picture  with  all 
four  of  them.  One  was  taking  my  pulse,  an- 
other taking  off  my  shoe."  But  as  for  a  reun- 
ion, Joyce  isn't  optimistic.  "It's  hard  to  say," 
she  told  us  last  night.  "It's  like  a  divorce.  The 
anger  is  so  great,  and  the  disappointment  — 
it's  hard  to  go  back  together.  Of  the  couples 
who  divorce  and  get  back  together,  only  one 
out  of  15  make  it."  Joyce  feels  "John  would 
be  much  more  willing  If  Paul  weren't 
around."  And  she  suggests  that  Paul's  suc- 
cess since  the  Beatles'  break-up  probably 
bothers  John  (originally  considered  Paul's 
equal  In  talent)  more  than  anything  else. 
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CIA  deadline  in  drug  case 

WASHINGTON  —  A  federal  judge  has  given  the  CIA 
until  Oct.  1  to  release  or  reclassify  the  names  of  professional 
people  and  their  institutions  who  willingly  or  unwittingly 
participated  in  the  agency's  drug  and  mind  control 
experiments  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Louis  Oberdorfer's  instruction  was  made  Wednesday  on 
behalf  of  two  associates  of  consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader. 
The  order  was  issued  despite  an  affidavit  by  CIA  Director 
Stansfield  Turner  that  the  names  of  certain  of  the 
researchers  and  institutions  must  not  be  made  public  as  they 
would  compromise  the  agency's  "sources  and  methods."  All 
were  involved  in  the  CIA's  top-secret  MKULTRA  project, 
which  began  in  the  1950s  and  ran  for  more  than  a  decade. 
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NITERY  REVIEW 


Timothy  Leary;  Bruce  Mahler 

(Improvisation;  $5) 


"I  am  not  a  stand-up  comedi- 
an, but  I  have  done  stand-up  phi- 
losophy." 

With  this  prelude  to  his  debut  at 
the  Improvisation,  Timothy 
Leary  went  on  to  confirm  the 
first  part  of  that  statement  with- 
out question  and  cloud  the  sec- 
ond part  in  obfuscation.  But  it's 
only  fair  to  report  that  many  in 
the  SRO  crowd  were  laughing  at 
something;  perhaps  they  even 
understood  him. 

Sample  Learycisms: 

"This  is  the  right  time  and  the 
right  place  .  .  .  intelligence  and 
freedom  are  moving  in  waves 
from  east  to  west  .  .  . 

"The  diety  code  has  stacked 
the  cards  to  win  ...  if  you  have 
to  figure  that  out,  you  have  to 
figure  that  out  .  .  . 

"When  you  move  east  of  La 
Brea  you're  moving  down  in  in- 
telligence .  .  .  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is 
an  intelligence  test  and  you 
flunked  .  .  . 

"There  is  more  acid  used  to- 
day than  ever  before  ...  31  de- 
licious flavors  in  L.A.  alone  ...  I 
must  say  for  my  parole  officer 
that  neither  Barbara  (his  wife) 
nor  I  take  any  illegal  drugs  .  .  . 

"Let's  have  a  cheer  for  im- 
mortality .  .  .  it's  dumb  to  die 
.  .  .  scratch  death  from  your  ap- 
pointment book  ..." 

It  would  be  unfair  to  take  such 


statements  out  of  context,  if 
there  was  a  context.  But  since 
there  was  no  context,  it  can  not 
be  unfair.  Or  can  it?  Leary  may 
be  the  only  one  who  knows  for 
sure. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  is  harm- 
less enough  and  may  even  be 
passable  amusement  for 
Leary's  legion  of  followers.  His 
only  real  mistake  of  the  evening 
was  poking  derisive  fun  at  peo- 
ple far  more  talented  than  he,  in- 
cluding Woody  Allen,  Jane  Fon- 
da, Joan  Baez,  Richard  Burton, 
William  Shakespeare,  Ernest 
Hemingway,  etc. 

Leary  simply  lacks  the  wit  or 
insight  for  the  attacks  and  it's 
doubtful  any  of  his  targets  would 
spend  a  moment's  bother  on  his 
foolish  comments. 

Leary  cues  his  observations  to 
a  slide  show  and  obviously  be- 
came rattled  as  the  photos  con- 
tinued to  show  up  out  of  order. 
It's  amazing  that  a  supposedly 
professional  show  can  foul  up 
something  so  simple  as  the  order 
of  slides.  But  since  it  happens  so 
often,  there  must  be  a  mystery 
to  it  that  only  stand-up  philos- 
ophers would  understand. 

Bruce  Mahler  followed  Leary, 
returning  the  Improv  to  its  nor- 
mal status  as  a  showcase  for 
brilliant  young  comics.  Mahler 
is  simply  hilarious,  especially 
with  his  chicken.  Hot. 
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Safe  Harbor:  The  Sea  as  Therapy 


*FACH  STROLL— Psychiatrist  Oscar  Janiger  and  his  mate  Vijali,  both  of  whom  swim  daily  in  the  sea,  walk  on  the  beach  off  Pacific  Palisades. 
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TIMOTHY  LEARY:  Message  *11 
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The  Legendary  Scientist 
Who  Cheerfully  Survived: 

iJoVAyeaIIB^KedH«g, 

-oToaENS'°FK   ELEVEN   BMlJ 

-%Z?m™l  COUNTLESS  ASSAS- 

SINATI0N  THREATS. 
-EXPULSION  FROM  FOUR  COLLEGES. 

WHY'  •  ■  For  his  smiling  persis- 
tence in  seeking  the  answer  to  the 
eternal  riddle  which  even  Freud 
could  not  solve  .  . 

What  Does  Woman  Want? 

HERE  for  the  first  time  the  action 
packed  story  of  a  controversy' 
scientist  who  used  Western  psycho! 
ogy  &  Eastern  neurology  to  probe 
the  age  old  question  . .  . 

What  Does  Woman  Want? 

LEARN  how  the  sex  freedom,  self-in- 
dulgence, self-confidence,  health 
consciousness,  hedonic  engineer  hu- 
manist psychology  movement  of  the 
60's  was  carefully  planned  &  execut- 
ed. Listen  while  tantric  sex  masters 
of  the  East  &  the  erotic  adepts  of 
the  West  confided  to  the  then 
"square"  Harvard  professor  the  se- 
crets of  the  irresistible  erotic  attrac- 
tion. Find  out  1st  hand  .  . . 

What  Does  Woman  Want? 

READ  the  thrilling,  true  adventure 
story  of  the  fugitive  "Pied  Piper 
pursued  across  4  continents  by  intel- 
ligence agents  seeking  themselves 
to6  learn  iS  suppress)  (tie  secret  Ev- 
ery intelligent  woman  will  want  to 
present  this  manual  to  the  man  in 
her  life  who  needs  to  know    .  . 

What  Does  Woman  Want? 

SEND  for  this  hand  numbered,  limit- 
ed edition-autographed  by  the  au- 
thor You  will  also  receive  an  eye 
catching  provocative,  horn-honking 
bumper  sticker: 

"Intelligence  is  the 
Ultimate  Aphrodisiac" 

BE  the  first  one  on  your  block  to 
know  the  amusing  irresistible  solu- 
tion to  the  all  time  puzzle  . 

What  Does  Woman  Want? 

SEND  $10  (Check  or  M.O.)  TO: 

STARSEER 

2311  North  Canyon  Drive 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90068 

213/858-8380 


Leary  Flight 
--'Dope  and 
Dynamite' 

Timothy  Leary's  Weath- 
erman-assisted escape  from 
prison  Monday  was  charac- 
terized by  Leary's  attor- 
ney yesterday  as  represent- 
ing a  "merger  of  dope  and 
dynamite,  flowers  and 
flames." 

Attorney  Michael  Kennedy 
also  termed  Leary's  trip  over 
the  wall  at  California  Men's 
Colony  near  San  Luis  Obispo 
"a  fantastic  revolutionary 
act." 

Kennedy  and  his  partner 
Joseph  Rhine  have  been  han- 
dling Leary's  appeal  on  a 
conviction  of  possession  of 
marijuana  since  January. 
The  attorneys  had  just  com- 
pleted  a  160-page  appeal 
brief  and  Rhine  had  been  to 
see  Leary  Friday,  Kennedy 
said. 

Kennedy  compared  the  sig- 
nature on  a  note  sent  to  The 
Chronicle  yesterday  with  sig- 
natures on  legal  documents 
in  his  possession  and  con- 
firmed that  the  message  was 
indeed  from  Leary. 

In  it,  the  former  Harvard 
faculty  member  who  turned 
on  to  LSD  and  dropped  out  to 
become  guru  to  the  flower 
child  phenomenon,  said  he 
was  helped  out  of  jail  by  the 
"Weatherman  underground." 

"There  is  the  time  for 
peace  and  the  time  for  war," 
Leary  said  in  part  in  his 
message.  "There  is  the  day 
of  laughing  Krishna  and  the 
day  of  Grim  Shiva.  Brothers 
and  sisters,  at  this  time  let 
us  have  no  more  talk  of 
peace.  The  conflict  which  we 
have  sought  to  avoid  is  upon 
us.  A  world-wide  ecological 
religious  warfare.  Life  vs. 
death." 

Leary.  who  has  now  appar- 
ently joined  a  kind  of  fugitive 
elite  of  the  American  left 
that  includes  such  notables 
a  s  Weatherman  Bernadine 
Dohrn,  black  leader  H.  Rap 
Brown  and  Communist  Ange- 
la Davis,  was  clearly  high  on 
revolution  in  his  message 
from  hiding. 

"Listen  Nixon,"  he  wrote 
with  near  nostalgia  for  days 
not  long  past,  "we  were  nev- 
er that  naive.  We  knew  that 
flowers  in  your  gun-barrels 
were  risky.  We  too  mremem- 
bered  Munich  and  Auschwitz 
all  too  well  as  we  chanted 
love  and  raised  our  Wood- 
stock fingers  in  the  gentle 
sign  of  peace. 

"We  beg 
let  live,  to  love  and  let  love, 
but   you   have  chosen  to  kill 
and  get  killed.  May  Goi 
mercy  on  your  lost  soul." 


Notes  on  the  Acid  Renaissance 
By  Charlie  Haas 


TERRY  (NOT  HIS  REAL  NAME)  sits  cross-legged  on 
a  mattress  covered  with  an  intricately  patterned  Indian 
bedspread,  looking  around  his  living  room,  his  alert  eyes 
moving  from  a  sand  candle  to  a  strobe  light  to  a  map  of  Mid- 
dle-earth to  a  poster  of  the  Milky  Way  to  a  hollowed-out  tele- 
vision set  whose  inside  is  papered  with  a  fluorescent  op-art 
print.  Terry  explains,  with  one  of  his  frequent  giggles,  that 
the  decor  "probably  has  a  lot  to  do  with  acid."  Terry,  who  is 
30,  has  taken  hundreds  of  "trips"  on  LSD  ("acid"),  a  power- 
ful hallucinogenic  drug  that  is  the  center  of  a  Hold  the  god- 
damn phone!  What  is  this.  Family  Weekly  in  1965? 

Well,  no;  see,  the  inside  joke  here  is  that  I  was  at  Terry's 


house  some  months  ago,  out  in  that  gray  moral  area  between 
downtown  L.A.  and  Pasadena,  and  while  some  of  the  objets 
around  the  room  are  souvenirs,  he  is  not.  Or  if  he  is,  he  has  a 
lot  of  company.  LSD — the  scariest  and  most  tantalizing  thing 
you  can  buy  without  a  prescription,  the  white  hope  for  instant 
psychotherapy  that  became  a  CIA  toy  and  a  bazooka  in  the 
Bohemian  arsenal,  the  portable  Lourdes  that  oiled  the  transi- 
tion of  American  youth  from  Elvis  to  Elvish  and  made  all 
those  honor  students  start  dressing  funny  and  printing  up 
those  unreadable  purple-and-aqua  posters — that  LSD — is  as 
nationally  popular-now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  same  media  which  then  could  speak  of  nothing 


"...  Acid  without  granny 

glasses?  Acid  without 

Vietnam?  Acid  without  the 

Strawberry  Alarm  Clock? 
Acid  without  freakouts?. . ." 
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else  are  now  virtually  silent  on  the  subject.  Among  people 
who  swallow  it  or  sell  it,  or  who  monitor  its  use  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  drug-abuse  counseling,  there  is  some  sporting 
disagreement  as  to  whether  acid  has  been  enjoying  a  renais- 
^^.sance  for  about  two  years  or  never  went  away  in  the  first 
place,  with  the  former  view  in  the  majority.  But  there  is  a 
consensus  on  at  least  two  points:  The  bad  trips  and  mental 
casualties  that  made  such  hot  copy  in  the  '60s  seem  to  have 
diminished  radically,  and  the  volume  of  acid  changing  hands 
suggests  that  there  are  actually  more  users  now  than  there 
were  a  decade  ago. 

Terry  is  of  the  never-went- 
away  persuasion.  A  purchas- 
ing agent  for  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, he  wears  his  dirty- 
blond  hair  shoulder-long,  with 
a  jazzbo  chin  beard.  He  first 
took  acid  in  1968,  when  he 
was  a  history  major  at  Occi- 
dental, and  has  been  doing  it 
regularly  ever  since.  "Let's 
see,"  he  says,  "when  was  the 
last  time  I  dropped?  Well,  we 
had  our  big  party  here — we 
have  it  once  a  year,  and 
there's  a  punch,  and  usually 
70  to  100  people  come,  and  30 
or  40  will  have  some  punch, 
and  some  of  them  will  have  a 
lot.  That  was  the  last  time  I 
dropped,  about  six  weeks  ago. 
And  I'm  still  amazed  each 
time.  I  mean,  my  head  goes 
places  it's  never  gone  before, 
and  although  it's  not  shock- 
ing, it's  still  extremely  pleas- 
ant. It's  much  more  recrea- 
tional now.  The  first  year  of  tripping,  it  was  . .  .  theological. 
But  now  that  I'm  older  and  I've  done  it  hundreds  of  times,  I 
feel  that — no,  wait,  it's  not  true,  the  party  wasn't  the  last  time 
I  dropped.  There's  been  another  time  since  then.  I  did  mush- 
rooms for  The  Lord  of  the  Rings." 

WHILE  TERRY  HAS  BEEN  persistently  finding  and 
taking  LSD  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  most  of  the 
users  now  in  their  thirties  seem  to  be  people  who  were 
taking  acid  up  until  the  early  '70s,  stopped  for  a  few  years  for 
reasons  ranging  from  decreased  availability  to  career  demands 
to  neural  fatigue,  and  have  started  again  within  the  past  year 
or  two.  For  Susan  (not  her  real  name  either),  a  professional 
psychologist  who  resumed  tripping  last  year  after  a  four-year 
layoff,  the  ability  to  enjoy  acid  became  the  single  clearest  index 
of  her  emotional  equilibrium. 


\ 


"In  1970,  '71,  at  college,  I  was  dropping  at  least  once  at 
week,  sometimes  twice,  doing  a  ritual  kind  of  thing  of  driving 
out  to  the  desert  at  midnight  and  doing  acid  and  watching  the 
sun  come  up.  That  period  of  dropping  very  frequently  was 
brief,  but  I  continued  dropping  about  once  a  month.  Then  to- 
ward . . .  let's  see,  time  is  a  difficult  thing  for  me  to  conceptual- 
ize .. .  well,  I  continued  that  lifestyle  through  my  master's 
program.  I  got  my  master's,  then  got  a  full-time  job  with  a 
mental  health  agency  and  worked  there  for  a  few  years.  I 
helped  start  one  of  the  centers  and  was  in  charge  of  it  for  a 

couple  of  years. 

"I'm  not  sure  when,  but  in 
'73  or  '74,  I  started  having  a 
lot  of  difficulty  with  acid.  I 
would  be  afraid  of  what  was 
happening  to  my  body.  There 
was  some  kind  of  tape  loop  in 
my  brain — I'd  drop  some  acid, 
begin  to  feel  stoned,  feel  the 
rush,  and  say.  Wow,  my  body 
feels  different,  I  wonder  what's 
wrong  with  it.  I  feel  really 
tight  in  my  throat,  I  wonder 
why,  maybe  I  better  go  to  the 
hospital.  Occasionally  I  would 
go  to  the  hospital,  and  nothing 
would  be  wrong. 

"Looking  back,  I  realize 
that  I  was  stuck  on  a  develop- 
mental level  of  working 
through  a  nonconscious  pat- 
tern that  I  didn't  understand.  I 
think  what  was  going  on  was 
that  I'd  taken  enough  acid  so 
that  I  was  open  to  levels  of  my 
unconscious  that  I  hadn't  pre- 
viously been  open  to,  and  I 
was  not  in  a  good  psychological  health  space.  I  was  having 
trouble  with  interpersonal  relationship  stuff,  going  through 
heavy  questioning  of  myself  and  what  I  was  doing — which  in- 
cluded the  question:  Do  professional  psychologists  take 
LSD? — hassles  with  the  guy  I  was  living  with,  pressure  from 
my  parents  to  be  somebody  I  wasn't. 

"So  in  '74,  after  about  four  of  these  experiences,  I  decided  to 
stop  for  a  while  and  work  on  myself  in  therapy.  I  did  that  for  a 
long  time,  constantly  questioning  whether  I  could  take  it  again. 
It  was  like  a  test  of  me  as  a  human  being — can  I  handle  it 
again?  I  went  through  a  period  of  using  no  drugs  at  all,  not 
even  marijuana— I  dp/i't  believe  in  prescription  drugs,  so  I 
wasn't  using  those  anyway — and  then  I  took  a  lot  of  drugs, 
excluding  LSD. 

"Then,  in  1978,  I  decided  I  could  handle  psychedelics  again. 
I  did  it  and  liked  it,  and  I  feel  that  whatever  was  going  on  with 


". . .  Tm  still  amazed  each 
time.  My  head  goes  places 

its  never  gone  before, 
although  its  not  shocking. 
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Illustrated  by  Victor  Moscoso 


.ie  in  1974,  I've  worked  through.  It's  interesting:  When  I  do  it 
now  I  can  see  in  my  head,  almost  like  when  you're  driving 
down  the  freeway  and  you  see  a  sign  coming  up — I  can  see  that 
tape  of  Wow-my-body-feels-different-something's-wrong  com- 
ing up  and  I  don't  plug  it  into  the  machine.  In  fact  I  now  have 
a  countertapc  that  says,  'Oh,  that's  the  same  old  nonsense,  I 
don't  need  to  pay  attention  to  that.' 

"I  notice  some  differences  since  I  started  again.  In  the  old 
days,  I  might  have  gotten  some  ideas  about  what  should  be 
done  to  save  the  country  and  I'd  want  to  let  people  know  about 
it.  Now  if  I  have  those 
thoughts  it's  like,  those  are 
nice  thoughts,  it's  nice  that  I 
know,  but  I'm  not  going  to  do 
anything  about  it." 

^t  J  ES,  BUT  .  .  .  ACID 

^/without  granny  glasses? 

JL  Without  the  Peanut  But- 
ter Conspiracy  or  the  Straw- 
berry Alarm  Clock?  Acid 
without  Vietnam?  Acid  when 
the  press  and  the  movies  have 
cocaine  running  relentlessly 
around  their  highly  collective 
brain  (although  High  Times 
runs  the  cover  line  welcome 
back  lsd  and  quotes  a  nation- 
wide price  of  $2  to  $3  a  trip)? 
Acid  without  freakouts? 

Nancy  Shannon,  an  intense, 
30-ish  woman  who  speaks  as  if 
she  has  learned  to  cover  a  lot 
of  ground  in  50  minutes,  was, 
until  recently,  the  clinical  di- 
rector of  Do  It  Now,  an 
eleven-year-old,  nonprofit, 
"nonjudgmental"  drug-abuse  counseling  agency  in  Hollywood, 
funded  by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.  (She  has 
since  started  an  independent  counseling  center.) 

"In  the  late  '60s,"  Shannon  says,  "we  were  seeing  a  lot  of 
LSD  freakouts.  We  don't  see  that  anymore.  I  think  a  lot  of  that 
is  cultural  change.  A  lot  of  freakouts  were  people  responding  to 
propaganda,  to  a  cultural  milieu  that  sent  implicit  messages 
that  it  was  not  okay  to  alter  your  consciousness  in  that  way.  A 
bad-vibe  kind  of  message.  What  we  see  now  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  doing  it  and  not  having  any  trouble  with  it. 

"The  experience  generally  has  changed.  I  think  in  the  "60s, 
especially  after  '66  when  it  became  illegal,  there  was  a  sense  of 
defiance — a  matter  of  'They  don't  want  us  to  take  it  and  we 
know  it's  good  and  let's  do  it.'  Now  it's  much  more  accepted  to 
let  on  that  you've  tried  LSD,  and  as  a  result  the  sense  of  com- 
munity that  grew  out  of  that  defiance  has  diminished.  It's  not 


like  We  Are  the  Flower  Children,  but  rather  I  Am  Myself,  in 
my  own  world,  doing  it  for  me.  I  think  people  still  get  insights 
about  politics  on  LSD,  but  rather  than  taking  that  energy  and 
going  out  with  it,  they're  keeping  it  to  themselves  and  saying. 
The  way  I'm  going  to  cope  with  it  in  my  life  is  this.'  A  great 
many  people  in  the  medical  and  health  professions,  healers, 
doctors,  psychologists,  having  gone  through  their  own  LSD  ex- 
periences, have  been  trying  to  find  out  how  to  do  that  without 
the  drug,  through  meditation,  Zen,  yoga  and  kundalini." 
And  then  there  are  the  great  many  people  who  are  still  doing 

it  with  acid,  like  Terry.  "The 
first  time  I  took  it,  in  '68,  ab- 
solutely nothing  happened," 
Terry  says.  "I  was  terribly  dis- 
appointed. I  had  studied  acid. 
I  was  fascinated  by  Leary,  Al- 
pert,  Metzner,  all  those  people 
at  Harvard,  and  I'd  been  read- 
ing Life  magazine,  which  had 
a  great  special  issue  on  it,  with 
people  cringing  in  the  corners 
looking  at  their  cats — really 
marvelous  stuff;  it  made  me 
think,  'Boy,  I  need  to  have  this 
right  away.''  But,  the  first 
time,  no  effect;  and  the  second 
time,  almost  no  effect. 

"The  third  time,  this  friend 
came  down  from  San  Fran- 
cisco with  what  he  claimed 
was  direct  from  Owsley.  And 
it  was  1,000  mikes,  which  is 
more  than  anyone  should  ever 
take,  of  course.  Well,  I  totally 
lost  it."  He  giggles  at  some 
length.  (Street  dosages  in  the 
'60s  generally  were  between 
250  and  500  micrograms.  Today,  100  to  200  seems  to  be  the 
norm.)  "There  was  a  strobe  light  in  the  room,  and  I  was  lean- 
ing with  my  face  against  it,  and  my  mind  was  so  accelerated 
and  unfixed  that  when  the  strobe  was  on  at  full  speed,  it  would 
flash  once  and  I  would  have  a  dozen  hallucinations  and  I  would 
be  surprised  when  the  strobe  flashed  again.  And  it  was  going 
toogatoogatoogatooga,  you  know. 

"The  important  thing  about  that  first  time  was  the  deep- 
down  understanding  that  Other  Things  can  happen.  To  sud- 
denly look  out  of  your  own  eyes  and  have  the  world  be  radically 
different,  although  you  remember  what  it  looked  like  yesterday 
and  you're  quite  sure  you  know  how  it  will  look  tomorrow,  but 
right  now  things  are  different— that's  a  revelation  over  and 
above  the  content  of  the  specific  revelations  I  was  having.  The 
revelation  that  you  can  alter  your  mechanism.  It's — when 
you're  a  baby  and  you  see  that  that  thing  out  there  is  your 
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time  is  a  difficult  thing 

for  me  to  conceptualize — 

in  '73  or  '74, 1  began 

having  difficulty  with  acid'. 
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because  it's  already  here — it's  like  TV.  TV  had  a  massive  effect 
on  people  in  the  late  '40s  and  early  '50s,  and  it  continues  to 
have  its  effect,  but  it  will  never  have  that  instantaneous  impact 
again  because  it's  not  new. 

"I  have  a  nephew  who's  just  turned  eighteen.  When  he  was 
twelve,  he  came  and  stayed  with  me  for  a  while  and  I  gave  him 
half  a  hit  of  Sunshine,  and  we  went  to  the  zoo,  had  a  great 
time.  He  was  here  in  1977  with  some  friends  of  his,  they'd  all 
just  graduated  high  school  in  New  Orleans  and  one  of  the 
things  they  were  doing  on  this  trip  was  to  go  to  San  Francisco 
so  they  could  walk  around  the 
Haight  on  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Summer  of  Love. 
And  it  boggled  me  that  these 
kids  even  care.  It's  the  dead 
past,  what  possible  difference 
could  it  make?  And  yet,  to 
these  kids,  it  was  a  major 
thing  in  the  way  they  thought 
about  themselves.  They're  not 
really  being  nostalgic,  and 
they're  not  intellectuals  ei- 
ther— they're  just  semibright 
New  Orleans  good  old  boys 
who  happen  to  like  LSD  more 
than  bourbon. 

"And  I  don't  feel  like  a  ster- 
eotype. Some  people  have 
walked  into  this  room  and 
said,  'Oh,  how  '60s,'  and  I 
think,  'Am  I  complimented,  or 
did  he  just  call  me  an  ass- 
Jiole?'  But  I  have  40  close 
friends,  30  of  whom  drop  reg- 
ularly. And  I'm  the  least  suc- 
cessful person  in  the  group — 
there  are  Ph.D.s,  M.D.s,  psy- 
chologists, teachers,  authors.  Maybe  you  can  stereotype  me, 
but  certainly  not  them.  It's  an  extremely  varied  group,  finan- 
cially, sexually,  philosophically." 

IN  A  WAY,  IT'S  ENCOURAGING  to  see  all  these  people 
taking  LSD  again,  or  still.  The  LSD  itself  is  not  the  encour- 
aging part  (just  another  drug  and  their  business  anyway). 
What  is  encouraging  is  that  the  people,  having  been  duly  noti- 
fied of  a  new,  99  percent  acid-free  order  more  than  five  years 
ago  by  Time  and  Newsweek  and  the  dailies  and  television,  did 
not  get  with  the  program.  They  read  that  psychedelics  were 
over  with,  and  all  that  that  entailed,  but — contrary  little  bas- 
tards!— they  would  not  do  what  they  were  told.  They  boogied 
not  down;  neither  would  they  become  account  execs  that  they 
might  afford  Peruvian  flake.  The  media  could  deal  with  add 
okay  in  the  context  of  funny  clothes  and  light  shows,  and  what 


they  can  deal. with  in  the  present  context  is  cocaine,  and  wruu^ 
they  have  never  liked  is  the  intrusion  of  messy  anomalies.  And 
acid,  well,  acid  is  in  the  anomaly  business.  Its  current  renais- 
sance is  one  instance  of  what  you  might  call  cultural  disobe- 
dience— an  idea  with  which  Terry,  for  one,  has  always  been 
comfortable: 

"When  I  was  real  small,  I  used  to  watch  M  Squad  on  televi- 
sion, and  I  had  a  fascination  for  the  heroin  addicts.  M  Squad 
had  Lee  Marvin,  back  when  he  was  really  lean  and  tough  and 
made  Jack  Webb  look  like  a  sissy.  Lee  Marvin  was  just  out 

there  snarling,  a  mean  cop 
who  always  had  to  deal  with 
the  scum  of  society,  and  he  ran 
into  junkies  a  lot.  And  I  could 
never  figure  them  out,  because 
everyone  around  them  knew 
that  what  they  were  doing  was 
the  worst  thing  for  them,  that 
it  was  making  them  commit 
crimes,  that  they  were  going  to 
die  and  that  it  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  And  yet  they  did  it. 
And  I  wondered,  what  can 
motivate  you  to  do  so  many 
self-negating  things?  It 
sounded  like  they  must  have 
something  there,  that  some- 
how it  was  more  important 
than  the  ordinary  considera- 
tions they  were  running  up 
against.  It  was  like  they  were 
martyrs  or  saints  or,  I  don't 
know,  really  dedicated  people. 
And  in  the  real  environment  of 
people  I  ate  dinner  with  and 
went  to  school  with,  I'd  never 
seen  a  dedicated  person  in  my 
life.  In  fact,  I'd  never  seen  anybody  that  wouldn't  do  anything 
for  $10  an  hour  more. 

"So  from  that  point  of  view,  drugs  seemed  neat  to  me.  I 
mean,  I  was  eleven,  so  that's  what  they  seemed:  neat.  I  was 
sure  I  was  gonna  try  that,  although  I  didn't  know  if  I'd  like  it. 
As  it  turned  out,  I  don't  like  downers  at  all — they're  boring, 
and  I  can  go  to  sleep  by  myself.  I  like  cocaine  but  I  can't  afford 
it.  Through  my  job  I  have  access  to  nitrous  oxide,  which  is  just 
a  marvelous  drug.  When  done  in  combination  with  psyche- 
delics, it's  beyond  description.  Two  or  three  breaths  and  there 
you  are,  talking  to  the  center  of  existence.  You  almost  never 
remember  what  it  says,  and  it  really  doesn't  matter  because 
it  doesn't  say  much  a'nyway.  Most  of  the  time  it  says 
GNNRRRRRRRR!" 

And  what  do  you  say  back  to  it,  Terry? 

"You  say,  'Right!  Right!  Absolutely!'  "  ■■ 


'. .  .  'In  the  old  days  I'd 

want  to  let  people  know 

my  ideas  to  save  the 

country.  Now  they're 

just  nice  ideas,  you  know'. . 
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controversial  minds  in  America. 
These  cassettes  of  his  1976-1977 
talks  at  Princeton  Univ.  (AHP  Con- 
ference) and  Santa  Clara  Univ 
provide  startling  insights  and  pre- 
dictions on  psychological  giovvth, 
life  extension  and  coming  cultural 
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HEAR  TIMOTHY  LEARY 

...one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  controversial 
minds  in  America.      These  cassettes  of  his 
1976-1977  talks  at  Princeton  Univ.  (A.  H.  P. 
Conference)  and  Santa  Clara  Univ.   provide 
startling  insights  and  predictions  on  psycho- 
logical growth,    life  extension  and  coming 
cultural  events.      Four  separate  cassettes: 
#172— "Exo-Psychology";  #150  —'American 
Culture  1945-1984";     #175A  (Part  One)  — 
"Life  Extension  and  Rejuvenation";     #175B    • 
(Part  Two    —  same  title).      Send  $8  each,   or 
$25  for  all  four.      Cognetics,    Inc.,    P.O. 
Box  592,    Saratoga,    Ca.    95070. 


nnouncing  a  new  selection  of... 

tognetics'  Conference 

Your  Choice  of  26  Conference  Addresses 

By  Nationally-Recognized  Authorities 

In  The  Field  of  Self  Development 


onference  Classics  #1  is  a  special  edition  of  not- 
able addresses,  selected  for  their  contributions  to 
current  trends  in  self  development.  Now  available 
on  professionally -recorded  cassette  tapes,  Confer- 
ence Classics  provide  education,  techniques,  and 
greater  understanding  for  those  seeking  new  direc- 
tions in  their  personal  growth  and  increased  reali- 
zation of  their  emotional  and  intellectual  potentials. 

o 

Conference  Classics  are  especially  helpful  for  — 

Individuals  interested  in  both  the  newer  concepts  and 
tested  techniques  of  personal  psychology 

•  Educators  searching  for  quality  instructional  aids  to  sup- 
plement their  university,  junior  college,  and  high  school 
courses 

•  Counselors,  professional  therapists  and  para-psycholo- 
gists who  face  needs  for  both  counseling  aids  and  mate- 
rials to  keep  current  with  new  developments  in  their  fields. 


vj 


Now-- through  the  magic  of  recorded  sound- 
guidance  of  these  recognized  authorities . 


These  are  professional-quality  cassette  tapes,  recorded  live  as  these  speakers  addressed 
audiences  at  conferences  sponsored  by  such  organizations  as  Association  for  Humanistic 
Psychology,  The  Academy  of  Parapsychology  and  Medicine,  Institute  of  Noetic  Sciences, 
Assoc,  of  Transpersonal  Psychology,  and  others. 

They  enable  you  to  select  the  speakers  you  want  to  hear— to  "replay"  the  sessions  you 
weren't  able  to  attend— to  listen  over  and  over  again  to  the  thought-provoking  addresses  you 
want  in  your  personal  library. 

Carefully  edited  and  selected  for  their  contributions  to  personal  development,  Cognetics 
Tapes  are  ideal  for  teaching,  for  counselling,  and  for  educational  and  motivational  use 
by  individuals. 
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#377     ACUPUNCTURE:    A  BROAD  CLINICAL  #396 

EVALUATION 

Forrest  Cioppa,  M.D. 

What  types  of  disorders  respond  to  acupuncture? 
Here  is  a  first-hand  objective  evaluation  of  results  ob- 
tained on  134  patients,  mostly  referred  as  a  last  resort 
by  physicians.  Dr.  Cioppa,  director  of  a  clinic,  gives  a 
frank  appraisal  of  results  obtained  and  summarizes 
the  most  responsive  disorders,  including  some  sur- 
prising ones  which  defy  explanation.  Included  are 
descriptions  of  techniques,  methods  of  stimulation, 
classification  of  results,  and  his  personal  evaluation  of 
pulse  diagnosis. 

#496     WHO  ARE  THE  REALISTS? 

Arthur  Dei k man,  M.D. 

Dr.    Deikman    outlines   and    discusses   the   different 

modes  involved  in  human  consciousness,  and  profiles 

the  relationship  between  visionary  and  action  modes 

which   lead  to  realistic  results.   Includes  three  steps 

you  must  follow  for  meaningful  growth,  the  "cloud 

of   unknowing"  associated  with  growth,  and  the  re-  #727 

lationshio  between  learning  and  objects. 

#264     DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  VISION  AND 
REALITY 

Werner  Erhard 

The  founder  of  EST  explains  basic  tenets  of  "what 
EST  is  all  about,"  particularly  that  which  precedes 
experience.  This  lecture  deals  particularly  with  con- 
cepts and  abstractions,  and  the  relationship  of  experi- 
ence to  time,  space  and  form. 

#354     TRANSPERSONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:     FROM 

THERAPY  TO  HIGHER  CONSCIOUSNESS  #756 

James  Fadiman,  Ph.  D. 

What  is  transpersonal  psychology  we  hear  so  much 
about  today?  Using  practical  terms,  Fadiman  defines, 
illustrates  and  describes  both  its  subject  matter  and 
origin.  He  compares  the  logic  of  transpersonal  and 
humanistic  with  behavioristic  and  psychoanalytic  psy- 
chologies. Fadiman  explains  the  paradigm  change 
where  a  major  belief  system  is  now  shifting  in  our 
culture,  and  indicates  why  the  new  paradigms  are 
coming  not  from  psychology,  but  from  physics. 


PRACTICAL  ASPECTS  OF 
PARAPSYCHOLOGY 

James  Fadiman,  Ph.  D. 

In  this  thought-provoking  address  ,  Dr.  Fadiman 
describes  results  of  recent  psychological  studies  of 
mental  phenomena  and  indicates  how  the  data 
challenges  traditional  theories.  Discussed  are  practical 
aspects  of  such  techniques  as  hypnosis  on  memory, 
pain  control,  learning,  aging;  biofeedback;  primal 
therapies;  psychic  healing;  and  subjectology. 

NOT  IN  JEST  OR  AT  RANDOM 

James  Fadiman,  Ph.  D. 

Taking  his  cue  from  "the  stuff  of  the  world  is  mind 
stuff,"  Dr.  Fadiman  presents  an  overview  of  the 
"whole  picture"  in  today's  psychology.  Included  are 
four  levels  of  "delusion"  which  characterize  our  ap- 
proaches to  inner  viewing;  conscious  and  unconscious; 
mind  and  body;  self  and  other;  self  and  everything. 
Witty,  sometimes  satirical,  this  is  Fadiman  in  high 
form. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  HOLISTIC  HEALTH 

James  Fadiman,  Ph.  D. 

The  concepts  of  modern  medicine  are  being  changed 
in  the  face  of  new  data  on  belief  systems.  Fadiman 
outlines  how  changing  thought  is  leading  to  holistic 
medicine,  how  more  and  more  disease  processes  can 
be  changed  by  mental  intervention.  Provided  here  are 
facinating  perspectives  on  so-called  "miracles";  energy 
focusing  to  maintain  health;  the  roles  of  symptoms 
in  the  body  system;  and  returning  healing  power  to 
the  afflicted  person. 

HOW  TO  EDUCATE  YOUR  DREAMS  TO 
WORK  FOR  YOU 

Clara  Flagg,  Allen  Flagg 

"The  uninterpreted  dream  is  like  an  unopened  letter 
from  God."  Using  the  Senoi  tribe's  (Malaya)  principle 
and  practice  of  dream  interpretation,  the  Flaggs 
explain  how  dream  manipulation  can  help  you  both 
physiologically  and  psychologically.  Pointing  to  the 
night  dream  as  one  of  the  most  creative  potentials  of 
our  lives,  they  tell  how  to  recognize  dream  symbols 
for  what  they  are,  and  how  to  use  the  daydream,  the 
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fantasy,  and  the  re-dream  to  put  dreams  to  work  for 
positive  results.  Using  dream  examples  from  the 
audience,  the  Flaggs  identify  meanings  of  such 
symbols  as  cars,  children,  motorcycles,  births,  and 
provide  guidance  on  how  to  handle  these  energy 
symbols  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

#549     MIND-BODY  INTERACT  IN 
ILLNESS&  HEALING 

Jerome  D.  Frank,  M.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Psychiatry  at  John  Hopkins 
School  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Frank  relates  fascinating 
results  of  statistical  studies  which  demonstrate  effects 
of  mental  and  emotional  change  on  body  health. 
Includes  correlation  between  stress  and  illness, 
emotional  states  and  diseases,  and  statistical  evi- 
dence of  subjective  influences  of  doctors  and  hospi- 
tals on  patient  recovery.  Dr.  Frank  points  to  evidence 
of  a  different  reality  and  outlines  three  areas  that 
warrant  investigation. 

#484     LEARNING  TO  LIVE  WITHOUT  CANCER 

Robert  F.  Gilley,  M.A. 

The  dramatic,  first-hand  account  of  a  patient,  given 
less  than  1%  chance  of  recovery,  who  turned  to  tech- 
niques of  mental  imagery  as  a  last  resort.  Gilley  dis- 
cusses his  attitude  towards  reality,  effects  of  hospital 
atmospheres,  the  attitudes  and  methods  of  self- 
responsibility  which  gave  him  a  second  chance  to  live. 

#010    MOTIVATION/ATTITUDE 

Jack  Holland,  Ph.  D. 

"If  you  believe  you  can,  or  can't,  you  are  absolutely 
right."  Holland  points  the  way  to  energizing  our 
whole  systems  through  the  quality  of  thoughts  and 
attitudes.  Using  graphic  examples,  he  substantiates 
the  logic  of  individual  uniqueness,  and  illustrates  the 
energizing  and  de-energizing  effects  of  emotional 
thoughts.  Explained  are  the  sequence  of  mind  action, 
the  effects  of  cosmic  energy  on  astronauts,  the  key 
polarizing  force  for  activating  one's  energy  system. 

#392     THE  UFO  EXPERIENCE 

J.  Allen  Hynek,  Ph.  D. 

A  recognized  scientist  in  charge  of  Air  Force  studies 
on  UFOs  shares  the  evidence  that  convinced  him 
UFOs  represent  a  real  phenomena,  and  are  not  just 
result  of  overheated  imaginations.  He  discusses  pat- 
terns of  UFO  shapes,  behavior,  locations,  along  with 
other  common  characteristics,  and  explores  the  logic 
of  other  life  in  the  universe. 

#742     ON  OWNING  OUR  POWER 

George  Leonard 

Tracing  power  to  its  original  meaning  of  "ableness," 
Leonard  examines  the  inherent  power  of  the  human- 
istic movement  and  calls  for  its  use  in  self  transfor- 
mation and  social  revolution.  Outlined  here  is  a  new 
manner  of  getting  the  humanistic  message  across- 
communicating  our  aliveness— and  using  our  power  in 


a  way  that  it  leads  neither  to  social  detachment  nor 
personal  power  for  its  own  sake.  Leonard  profiles  two 
key  factors  available  in  the  power  of  the  humanist 
movement. 
#749     CHANGING  AMERICAN  MYTHS 

Rollo  May,  Ph.  D.  and  John  Perry,  M.D. 
In  this  joint  presentation  by  two  eminent  scholars,  we 
find  that  myths  are  an  integral  part  of  all  civilizations 
as  well  as  value  systems  of  the  individual.  May  and 
Perry  profile  the  basic  nature  of  myths,  the  relation- 
ship between  their  symbolic  and  literal  meanings,  the 
functional  value  of  myths  to  the  individual.  Explored 
here  are  the  great  American  myths,  trends  in  myths 
and  rituals,  six  myths  of  our  day,  and  earmarks  of  our 
critical  cultural  change. 

#365     PHILOSOPHY  OF  MEDICINE  FOR 
THE  WHOLE  MAN 

Roy  M.  Menninger,  M.D. 

Integrative  medicine  involves  a  co-equality  of  body 
and  mind.  "Very  few  physicians  can  say  they  practice 
it,"  says  this  recognized  psychiatrist  of  a  famed 
clinic.  Dr.  Menninger  analyzes  the  traditional  splits 
in  medicine  of  mind  and  body,  health  and  disease, 
and  examines  both  their  causes  and  the  conditions 
that  sustain  them.  Turning  to  the  movement  of  self- 
actualization  and  human  potential,  Dr.  Menninger 
warns  of  the  collision  course  set  with  that  of  tra- 
ditional medicine.  With  equal  criticism  for  both  sides, 
he  provides  thought-provoking  evidence  of  obstacles 
that  hinder  progress  to  an  integrative  approach. 

#350     OUTER  SPACE  TO  INNER  SPACE 

Edgar  D.  Mitchell,  Ph.  D. 

Astronaut,  test  pilot,  engineer,  Capt.  Mitchell  explores 
the  profound  implications  of  discovering  and  applying 
the  principles  of  para-psychology  phenomena  on 
human  life.  Mitchell  describes  Noetics— the  emerging 
science  of  consciousness— and  points  to  the  evidence 
from  parapsychology  which  suggests  an  energy  mecha- 
nism that  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  the  con- 
ventional theory  of  the  four  forces  in  today's  physical 
sciences.  Outlined  are  six  areas  of  crucial  research  he 
recommends  we  should  be  investigating,  with  ex- 
amples of  how  this  new  energy  force  can  change  our 
lives  within  the  near  future. 

#668     HOLISTIC  HEALING;  FAMILY 
PRACTICE  VIEWPOINT 

Irving  Oyle,  D.  O. 

Director  of  a  holistic  health  practice,  Dr.  Oyle  com- 
pares practice  of  conventional  medicine  with  that  of 
holistic  health,  in  which  the  treatment  tries  to  change 
disease  by  changing  the  patient.  Explained  here  is  the 
correlation  between  thought  and  body  state,  the  chain 
reaction  in  physical  processes  which  result  from 
different  mental  states.  Dr.  Oyle  reviews  two  basic 
ways  of  orienting  to  the  universe  according  to  person- 
ality type  and  the  resulting  correlation  with  sympa- 
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thetic  and  para-sympathetic  nervous  systems.  Included 
is  his  step-by-step  exercise  for  treatment  of  "The 
Nameless  Dreads." 

663     CULTURE  AS  MEDIANT  BETWEEN 
SENSE  AND  PERCEPT 

Joseph  Chilton  Pearce 

For  those  interested  in  the  balancing  process  between 
the  individual  and  the  environment,  Pearce  traces  the 
development  of  brain  functioning,  mind  processes  and 
adaptation  from  infancy  to  adulthood.  Here  is  an  in- 
depth,  penetrating  look  at  both  the  practical  and 
theoretical  aspects  of  intellect,  concepts,  semantic  vs. 
non-verbal  reality,  the  homeostasis  state,  reversibility 
thinking,  roof  brain  chatter  and  how  anxiety  is 
created  in  the  child. 

420     THE  EMERGING  PERSON 

Carl  Rogers,  Ph.  D. 

One  of  the  major  phenomenon  of  our  times  is  often 
called  "the  inner  revolution,"  the  "new  revolution" 
or  what  Carl  Rogers  calls  "the  potent  ferment." 
Rogers  profiles  the  qualities,  characteristics  and 
cultural  trends  of  the  emerging  person  which  may  re- 
shape our  world.  Rogers  describes  seven  sources  of 
expected  antagonistic  resistance  which  the  new  move- 
ment can  expect. 

262     SYNERGIC  EDUCATION 

&  SYNERGIC  PSYCHOLOGY 

Robert  Samples 

Understanding  that  each  side  of  the  brain  is  special- 
ized—the right  being  intuitive  for  most  people,  the 
left  side  logical— Samples  summarizes  studies  of 
children's  response  patterns  in  problem-solving  situ- 
ations. This  address  points  up  the  importance  of 
integrative  action  between  the  hemispheres,  and  how 
social  prejudice  against  use  of  intuitive  hemisphere  is 
self  defeating. 

425  EXPLORATION  OF  MIND/BODY  ENERGY 

Will  Schutz,  Ph.  D. 

What  are  the  interactions  between  our  minds,  bodies 
and  energies?  William  Schutz  emphasizes  the  choices 
of  self  realization  we  all  have— we  are  not  at  mercy  of 
forces  we  thought— and  the  basic  steps  involved  to 
make  it  happen.  This  lecture  demonstrates  the  dy- 
namics among  body,  mind,  tensions  and  energy. 
Included  are  explanations  of  energy  cycles;  three 
character  types  in  bio-energetics;  the  "Bannister 
effect"  and  how  beliefs  establish  our  limits. 

426  ALFIE  QUESTION  (WHAT'S  IT 
ALL  ABOUT?) 

Will  Schutz,  Ph.  D. 

Which  self-realization  method  is  best?  Will  Schutz 
compares  the  principles  and  methods  currently  used 
in  major  approaches,  and  suggests  a  way  for  deciding 
which  is  best  for  you.  Included  are  explanations  and 
applications  of  three  major  principles:  Homeopathic, 


Karma-Cleaning  and  Principle  of  Choice.  Invaluable 
guide  for  those  seeking  a  clear  perspective  on  confus- 
ing variety  of  current  programs. 

#529     ROLE  OF  THE  MIND  IN  CANCER 
THERAPY 

0.  Carl  Simon  ton,  M.D. 
Stephanie  Mathews,  Therapist 
Pioneers  in  using  psychological  intervention  in  cancer 
management,  the  speakers  provide  both  objective  and 
subjective  evidence  of  the  effects  of  emotion,  value 
systems,  and  mental  states  on  the  disease.  Presentation 
includes  three  things  that  provided  logic  base  for  their 
approach,  profile  of  therapies  used  (including  imaging 
three  times  a  day),  importance  of  tools  for  coping 
with  stress,  and  personality  factors  characteristic  of 
those  responding  well  to  treatment.  Their  experience 
provides  valuable  insights  into  both  possible  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

#252     THE  WAY  THINGS  ARE 

Houston  Smith,  Ph.  D. 

What  are— and  how  valid— are  our  experiential  sources 
for  knowing  the  universe?  Smith  provides  six  pano- 
ramic pieces  in  what  he  calls  "the  mosaic  view  of 
reality."  Highlighted  are  the  comparative  views  of 
science  and  the  traditional— why  a  scientific  world 
view  is  impossible— five  parallel  points  that  indicate 
agreement  between  scientists  and  traditionalists,  the 
roles  of  paradoxes,  contradictions  and  "counter- 
intuitive characteristics"  of  nature.  Expressed  in 
understandable  terms,  Smith's  perspective  offers  pro- 
found insights  in  both  the  scope  and  limitations  of 
human  knowledge. 

#351  PSYCHIC  RESEARCH:  MEASURING 
CONSCIOUSNESS  INDEPENDENTLY 
OF  THE  BRAIN 

Alan  Vaughn 

How  has  psychical  research  contributed  to  our  under- 
standing of  consciousness?  Vaughn  describes  scientific 
experiments  and  results— including  some  at  Stanford 
Research  Institute— on  such  phenomena  as  telepathy, 
psychopatic,  ESP,  psychic  surgery  and  projection  of 
consciousness.  Includes  evidence  that  consciousness  is 
not  limited  to  the  brain,  and  can  transcend  both  time 
and  space. 

#353     MEDITATION  RESEARCH:    MEETING  OF 
EASTERN  &  WESTERN  CONSCIOUSNESS 

John  White,  M.A.T. 

Speaking  to  the  "Crisis  of  Consciousness,"  White  pro- 
files the  relationship  of  consciousness  to  nature's 
evolution.  Presented  here  is  a  practical  overview  of 
meditation  as  it  is  used  in  Zen,  Yoga  and  Trans- 
cendental Meditation— what  it  is,  how  it's  used  in  each 
of  these  disciplines.  In  addition,  the  results  of  medi- 
tation as  documented  by  objective  research  findings 
are  summarized,  including  its  benefits  on  counsellors 
and  those  interested  in  self-actualization. 


ORDER  TODAY— your  cassette  tapes  will  be  mailed  within  3  days. 
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Gov.  Brown  stands  behind  Jane  Fonda  at  meeting  of  Arts  Council. 

AP  Wirephoto 

ACTRESS  JOINS  IN  APPLAUSE 

Brown  Calls  Rejection  of 
Miss  Fonda  Gutless  Act 

BY  JERRY  GILLIAM  and  W.  B.  ROOD 


Times  Staff  Writers 


SACRAMENTO-With  Jane  Fonda, 
joining  in  the  applause,  Gov.  Brown 
Friday  charged  California  state  sena- 
tors "lacked  guts"  and  were  "small- 
minded"  for  rejecting  his  appointment 
of  the  Academy  Award -winning  ac- 
tress to  the  state  Arts  Council. 

Miss  Fonda  then  delivered  a  pre- 
pared statement  accusing  the  Senate 
of  "McCarthyism"  and  left  the  meet- 
ing, refusing  to  talk  to  reporters  and 
daubing  tears  from  her  eyes. 

Brown  accompanied  Miss  Fonda  to 
Friday's  meeting  of  the  council,  and 
she  sat  with  the  governor  and  council 
members,  who  joined  Brown  in  con- 
demning last  week's  28-5  Senate  ac- 
tion. 

Brown  accused  the  senators  of  giv- 
ing more  weight  to  Miss  Fonda's  po- 
litical beliefs  and  her  activities  in  op- 
posing the  Vietnam  war  than  to  her 
artistic  achievements. 

"We're  not  going  to  set  artistic 
standards  if  we  become  subject  to 
log-rolling,  cheap  political  strategies 
or  partisan  bickering.  We  have  to 
transcend  that,"  the  governor  said. 

"Small-mindedness  always  has 
been  in  conflict  with  artistic  excel- 
lence, which  is  not  to  be  unexpected." 

During  their  floor  debate  last  week, 
senators  attacked  a  1972  trip  to  Hanoi 
undertaken  by  Miss  Fonda.  One  Re- 
publican member  accused  her  of  trea- 
son for  "giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy"  by  broadcasting  an  appeal  to 
U.S.  pilots  to  halt  their  bombing. 

But  Brown,  in  an  impromptu  press 
conference  later  Friday,  declared: 

"A  number  of  these  senators  were 
afraid  for  their  own  election.  Some  of 
these  senators,  some  of  these  big 


men,  are  afraid  of  Jane  Fonda  and 
they  felt  that  her  art,  her  voice,  her 
influence  if  you  will,  was  too  much 
for  them. 

"I  think  these  people  not  only  are 
small,  but  they  lack  the  guts  to  at 
least  let  her  come  before  the  Senate 
and  speak  her  mind.  Let  them  call  her 
to  her  face  the  names  they  mouthed 
in  the  protective  cover  of  their  cham- 
ber. That  really  is  the  disreputable 
and  dishonorable  thing  about  this." 

Miss  Fonda's  statement,  which  she 
evidently  had  rehearsed,  closely  pa- 
ralleled an  article  of  hers  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Times  Wednesday.  She 
stuck  closely  to  a  prepared  text,  but 
glanced  only  occasionally  at  the  type- 
written words  before  her. 

"I  think  it  is  shocking  that  a  large 
majority  of  our  state  Senate  chose  to 
inject  politics  into  what  should  have 
been  a  discussion  of  my  merits  as  an 
artist  to  represent  the  arts  communi- 
ty in  California,"  she  said. 

"They  excoriated  my  name  and  my 
reputation  in  the  most  vicious  terms 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  without  of- 
fering me  any  opportunity  to  answer 
their  charges." 

She  hugged  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, then  slipped  out  of  the  hearing 
room  to  a  waiting  elevator  without 
talking  to  reporters. 

The  reporters  were  anxious  to  ask 
her  about  a  report  that  she  had 
pledged  to  raise  $3.5  million  for 
Brown's  expected  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

That  report  followed  the  governor  s 

controversial  appointment  of  retired 

Marine  Corps.  Col.  Edison  W.  Miller, 

Please  Turn  to  Page  24,  Col.  1 
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GARY  FRIEDM. 
FOLSOM    PRISON   *~ 

latest  episode  in  the  continuing 
of  Dr«  Timothy  Leary  begins 

to  unfold,  we  find  our  friendly 

hope    fiend    furiously    fiiir 

federal  class-action  suit  in  an 

parently    serious    attempt 

challenge    the    Califon 

system: 

"Timothy     Leary,     through 

P.R.O.B.E.    (Political    Reform 

Organization        for 
.Education)  brings  this  a 

close  the  California  State  Pri 
fcecause  same  are  Uncom 

Place:  •  late  the  ! 

Federal  Civil  Rights." 


Assembly    and    the    California 
Department  of  Corrections. 

In  a  well-researched  legal  brief 
Leary  charges  Reagan  as  a  key 
"conspirator"  in  efforts  to  deny 
inmates    of    their    constitutional 
ts.    He    further 
-ornia  prisons  are  "part  of  a 
nation -wide' network  of  the  Prison 
Empire  that  has  set  up  an  oligar- 
chical police-state  in  the  United 
States  of  America." 
To   support   this  cl 

d  P.R.O.B.E. 
csembled  and  im- 
~:s  and  lor 
s.     .. 
d        '  _r.t  deduce 


ik      Yi  c  pre  appr overling  a  point 
where  one  third  of  the  taxpayers 
are  supporting  a  second  third  of 
the    population    to    cc 
alienated  third   of  the  citizenry 


ot  example,  he  is  auvocating  some 
actually  wotkahle  solutions  to  the 
inequities  of  the  present  penal 
system.  The  relief  that  Leary  is 
asking  of  the  courts  includes  such 


'Prisoners   convicted 


■  •-> 
of 


1  execute  full  respon- 
sibility for  self-government  and  to 
Jive  a  normal  life  in  every  respect 
except  to  leave  the  boundaries  of 
the  colony." 

Uilfortuni-     .  y  was 

not  available  to  comment  rlirectlv 


cnaiienge    me    California    penal 
;m: 
"Timothy 
3.B.E.    (Poli 
anizaiion         for 
£ducation)  brings  this  aci 
close  the  California  Statt 
because  same  are  Unconstitul 
Places  thi  the  Plai; 


nation-wide  network,  ot  the  Prison 
.  has  set  up  an  oligar- 
police-state  in  the  United 
of  Amc 
To  support   ti 
end  the  prii  !  PR.O.B.E. 

people  have  assembled  and  im- 
pressive array  of  facts  and 
ns.  Amonr 


I        ' 


Co-plaintif 
>r<>  p  r 


'California 


prisons  do  not 


as  th<  ,:err  of  India  se' 

and  identifies  its  'untouchables.'" 

*  *We  are  approaching  a  point 
where  one  third  of  the  taxpayers 
are  supp  rd  of 
the  population  to  control  an 
alienated  third  of  the  citizenry 
(the  welfare.  ill,  and, 
criminal  popula' 

*  "The   conf 

and  wom  c       „  conditions  of 

involuntary   servitude    i: 
baric,  psycho: 
process  which 


of  example,  he  is  advocating  some 
actually  workable  solutions  to  the 
inequities   of  the   present    p.- 
system.  The  relief  that  Leary  is 
asking  of  the  courts  incU 
ideras  as: 

*    "Prisoners    convicted    of 
financial  crimes  {without  force  or 
violence)  . . .  be  released  op  con- 
dition    of     working     out     an 
gement  foi  vic- 

tims.... Prisoners  convicted  of 
force  and  violence  . . .  transferred 
to  restricted  c  3 


to  accept  and  execute  full  respon- 
sibility for  self-government  and  to 
live  a  normal  life  in  every  respect 
except  to  leave  the  boundaries  of 
the  color 

Unfortunately,  fim  Leary  was 
not  available  to  comment  directly. 
vc  have  received  a  letter 
me',  which  sta. 

hi; 
ter    rebuttal    by    the    Attc 
Ge 


inciease    the 
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Gate  Theater  Screens  a  Psychedelicate  Subject 


By  DAN  SULLIVAN 

Psychedelic  art  they  call  it— 
the   -tempt  to  suggest  the  psy- 
chedelic experience,  or  even  to 
duplicate    it,    by    using    lights 
,1  rv  i   colors  and  shapes, 
caUe<J    con- 
ending    chemicals 

1  More    and    more    psychedelic 
art— or,  as  its  devotees  call  it, 
No-Art— is  bound   to   show   up 
In  New  York  as  public  curiosity 
about      the      LSD      experience 
crows.     A     current    sample  - 
^rve-i    short    films    collective! 
labeled        "Psychedelia"    — 
available    through    Tuesdrfyla 
the  Gate  Thoatdr,  at  *62S5e4na 
Avenue  (bctwec\a  lOJfha^lWn 
Streets).         f     V/f]  / 

About  200(_pQ*)i%y«wne  to 
Thursday  nigm's  \how— a  tun 
house  for  the  Gate.  One  reason 
for  the  large  audience  might 
have  been  the  pro-ence,  that 
,  night  onlv,  of  Vr.  RilnJi  Metz- 
»*r,  an  associate  of  Dr.  Tim- 
fcthv  Learv^JJie  leading-+H?« 
fnJJi»-«SDmovement 

Dr  Metzner  spoke  about  psy- 
chedelic Mfcfih  ^fffle- 
^ToP°prod\^%ir*alteration  of 
consciousness  in  the  viewer." 
Ideally,  he  said,  this  alteration 
helps  the  viewer  "to  enlarge 
hi*  vision  of  reality."  But, 
"what  you  do  with  the  effect 
Is  up  to  you." 

Successful  No-Art,  said  Dr. 
Vetzner,  must  have  the  com- 
pelling quality  of  an  LSD  ex- 
perience. Necessary  ingredi- 
ents are  a.  feeling  "of  constant 
rhanee  and  movement."  a  s*nse 
cf    "intermintled    energies,"    s> 


sensation  that  the  viewer  is 
being  drawn  into  a  "center 
through  which  he  can  move  to 
another  dimension  " 

"You  have  to  let  yourself  be 
pulled  in,"  he  told  his  audience, 
•'Like  LSD,  if  you  struggle 
against  it.  you'll  get  nothing 
but  the  painful  sensation  of 
struggle." 

Dr.  Metzner  said  that  one  of 

the     items     on     the     program] 

Richard      Aldcroft's      "Infinity 

I  Machine."  came  as  close  to  ap 

jmating      the      psychedeli 

e    as    any    No- Art    he 


but  not  compelling.  Seenjzig-zags  and  starbursts  painted 
with  the  special  goggles  that  directly  on  the  film.  The  second 
Mr  Aldcroft  uses  in  his  studio  |was  as  abstract  but  more  pho- 
to focus  the  viewer's  attention, tographically  conceived,  more 
completely     en     the     P?;"erns,  lonRpr    and    in    color. 

KnlrryJSon5In closS^to  ^  Both     suggested     that     action 

Meaner  s   description.  painting    may    have     ound,    in 

AU  of  the  films  on  the  pro-  film,  a  home   that  suits   It    rar 

gram    were    experimental,    but  better    than    canvas    ever 


I 


ity  Machine"  is  not  a 
a  kaleidoscopic  device 
that  projects  an  infinite  series 
of  changing  colors  and  patterns 
on  a  screen.  The  effect,  on  one 
viewer,  was  that  of  watching 
a  slow-motion  film  of  a  flower 
—sometimes  a  particular^ 
poisonous-looking  (maybe  even 
carnivorous)  flower  —  bursting 
(sluggishly  into  bloom;  shrink- 
in*;  back  to  bud;  blooming 
anew  with  different  petals  in 
different   colors. 

On    the    Gate's    small    movie 
screen,  the  effect  was  intercst- 


'riot  all,  perhaps,  were  as  di 
rectly  related  to  the  psyche 
delic  experience  as  the  billing 
would  have  it.  The  most  interJ 
ostins  were  Aldo  Tambelllni  s 
"Black  Is"  and  Storm  De 
Hirsch's  "Pcyote  Queen." 

The  first  was  a  dazzling  sue 


The  entire  evening  suggested  \ 
something  else:  that  psyche- 1 
delic  art  demands  better  tech-| 
nical  presentation  than  It  can  ( 
get  at  theaters  like  the  Gate,  if  i 
it  is  to  overwhelm  its  viewers 
as  it  must.  When  the  Cinerama 


The  first  was  a  aazzung  out,-  «  '",*»"  v^irf  of  U— watch 
ce^ion  of  black-on-white  and; people  get  hold  of  it-watch 
white-on-black    splotches,    dots, 'out. 


TODAY  at  2:30  and  8:30 

WINNER  OF  6  ACADEMY  AWARDS 
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SEATS 
NOW 


200  East  End  Avenue 
at  89-90  Sts. 


DAVID  LEAN'S  FILM 

DOCTOH 

ZHiVr\GO"™»lM' 

RESERVED  SEATS  HOW  M NX-OFFICE  OR  IT  RUIl 

yk^ffCAPIT01»w>Yt>h.  ST  •*)?** 


EVERY  EVENING  AT  8:30  P.  I 
MATINEES  AT  2:30  P.M. 
WED., SAT..SUN.&  HOLS. 


IJosep     e.  levine  piwnu  THE  ROYAL  BALLET       /SEATS  NOVVl 
MARCOT  FONTKYN    RUDOLF  NURKYKVf 


SUPERB    CHINESE    & 

AMERICAN    CUISINE 

Co' > ail   Lounge 

PrVate    Partle* 

Open  daily  noon  to  midnight 

American    Exprew   —    Diner.   Club 


TODAY  at  2:30  &  8:30  P.M.    TOM'W.-  2:30  &  8:00  P.M. 
57th  ST  LINCOLN  ART    |      UA  MANHASSET,  L.  I.      I       UATEANECK,  N.  J. 

225  WEST  57  ST.,  JU  2-2333         430  PLANOOME  RD..  MA  7-7»»7     |      503  CEDAR  LANE.  836-3800 
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2  Shows  Today 


(Dr.  Timothy  Leary  Is  Barred 
|  By  Philadelphia  TV  Station 

mWiPF^      Dec.      i 

(UPI)— Station    KYW-TV    an- 

inounced  today  that  it  had  can- 

tnSSUfe'  Proponent 

t^J™*!*^^'™  the  best 
interests  of  oiif  ,.;~r::rz .. 

Lr?£    Leary'    f°rmer    Harvard! 
professor   and   founder   of    the  P 
.league  for  Spiritual  Discovery 
was  scheduled  to  appear  on  the  I 
station's      "Contact"      program 
next  Thursday.  Fred  E.  ^H 
the  station*   general  manager 

saia     tile      'npf.tTTni  i       -I,, 

M«i     SfflS    tSZE    arid" 

linfl^U8W'|SDr-W&y,s   re- 1 
fmarks^utnTs  experience  with 
-I lie  psychedelic   drug" 
i     Last  Saturday,  a  15-year-old 

(sixth-floor  apartment  after  tell- { 


Dr.  Timothy  Leary  Is  Barred  I 

By  Philadelphia  TV  Station; 
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j  interests  of  (5t5F=*y/wcrs." 
I     Dr.    Leary,    i\Xicr    Harv 

£3Sgr  and  /oirrrder  of 
League  for  Sr/ritual  Discov 
iwas  schedule/f  to  appear  on 
{station's  TContnet"  prog) 
Inext  Thursflay.  Fred  E.  Wall 
the  stations  general  mana; 
the   appearance  j^s    c 

yoifttg   :y)iiiXi  £uvay   WWind 
influenced    by   Dr.    Leary's 
marks  about  his  experience  vi 


La;t  Saturday,  a  15-yca.B- 
jboy  leaped  to  his  death  frf(r 
, sixth-floor  apartment  a&ter> 
'ing  his  mothcivthat  he  li/id  ta) 
■LSD.        /;    T  '  * 
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\°W  Experimenter  Posts 
1  fiond  and  Heads  for  Cit 

brooV^^^^^'i 

children     and     t   fc  '     u,i     tu ' 

Posted  bonds  of  Si  Onn;soci;il< 
d*.v  and  Jeff  ?L  ,,"  "  °°  •vc■st•,' 
J-il  for  New  york     CbbC°Unt^ 

eh^'the  SS^u,  "^ 
s,.on     of    maiSana    iiP°SSCS- 


Bcprfo  Shnpli- 

Lcary  and  disciple:  Sacramental  trips 
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Two  for  the  Show 

rfian     has     learned     to     take 
wherevcr-pnd   however— he 
television     in    coffeehouses 
ickel  line.  But  even  the  so- 
cio   startled    last    week    at 


Modern 


his   religion 

finds    it:    on 

in  id  on  the  i 

phisticates    \ 

two  new  attilictions  tluil  were  going  un- 


dei    the    nan 
psychologist 
LSDism,  and 
Bovd  trotted 


of  religion.  Ex-Harvard 
rimothy  LeVry  was  offering 
Episcopal  minister  Malcolm 
out  a  nightcluDsact: 


othy 


Lear' 


Lean,  handsome  , 
.  cross-legded  ancnSIprfnTn-lna  white 
Hindu  shirt  land  tapdrod  white  ducks 
last  week  on  \he  stage  M  lower  Manhat- 
tan's Village  XTheater  slnd  breathed  an 
introit:  "Pray  tKil_y«m  minds  may  open 
like  flowers  and  receive  die  message 
that  we  send  to  you  in  love." 

Lean's  messagryvAs/a)i  evangelical 
pitch  for  converts  V>  W  "Leaguefor 
Spiritual  DisofoVfeiV'YLSD,  goJ-JtfJTa 
new  religlcnSforrthe  psychedelic  set  us- 
ing dfJyseYgicj  tu  id  dtefnylamide  and 
»n\tKexpaiidiug"  drugs  and 
Jacrament.  JLeary's  league  will 
fiates  in  achieving  "chemically. 
»  dialogue  wr'th  the  inner  personY 
The  league's  pre/posed  liturgy  is  sim- 
ple enough.  Candidates  need  only  fill 
out  forms  asserting  that  they  have  built 
,    homo   shrine    prjrhaps  around    a   cruci- 


RELIGION 

ical  religious  experience  by  1970.  Our 
ultimate,  aim  is  to  change  the  spiritual 
level  of  the  U.S.  and  the  world." 

Less    cosmically  "  Uie    league    merely 
hopes    to    change    current    Federal    and 
state  laws   that    prohibit  >lie    indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  hallucinating  drugs.    Leary 
himself  is  appealing  a    Federa\sentcnce 
of  30  years'  imprisonment  for  possessing 
marijuana    in    Texas.    If    the    league    can 
gain  constitutional  immunity  as  a  recog- 
nized   religion— the    status    now    enjoyed 
by  the  pevote-drinking  Native  American 
Chmch-Lcary  and   his   LSDists  will   he 
free  to  turn  on  at  will.  For  the  moment, 
at   least,    Leary    and    his    filteen-membeV 
board  of  guides  hope  to  spread  the  faitlh 
through     weekly     "psychedelic     celcbraJ- 
tions"  without  drugs.  / 

Cult:  Leary  disclaims  the  role  of  m<?s- 
siah  and,  like,  a  test-tube  John  /he 
Baptist,  suggests  that  "the  movepffent's 
greatest-  -spokesman— may  nut—even  he 
"born  yet."  But  he  has  already  discovered 
his  Sadducees  in  the  scientists  who 
would  confine  LSD  experiments  to  the 
laboratory  and  in  those  clergymen  who 
oppose  the  "sacramental"  use  of  LSD. 

Ironically,  however,  the  LSD  cult  may 
get    its    strongest    support    from    a    small 
group  of  scientists  and   theologians  who 
diink  that   LSD  may  be  intimately  con- 
nected   with    (he    chemical    changes    be- 
lieved    to     accompany     more     orthodox 
mystical  practices.  Writing  in  the  current 
Journal  of  Religion  and  Health,  psychia- 
trist Walter  Pahnke  and  theologian  Wil- 
liam   Richards    argue    that    it    may    be 
"better    for    a    person    to    have    a    drug- 
facilitated    experience    of    mystical    con- 
sciousness   .  .  .    and    serve   other   persons 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  life'  than 
pursue     the     austere     life-consuming 
rites\pf   prayer,    fasting   and    self-denial 
practimiby  conventional  monks. 
i    While  Pahnke   and    Richards   arte   so- 
phisticated Advocates    of    better    living 
through  chemi\try,  thoy-liktf  Leary-tail 
to  realize  that  orthodox  Christian  mystics 
are  disciplined J>y  love  of  a  transcendent 
QoxL-not-de^fe  for  mystical  experience 
"in  itself.  Like  the  early  Christian  Gnos- 
tics   Leary  spoke   frequently  during  his 
psychedelic    celebration    of    discovering 
"the    Divine    within."    God?    He    rarely 
mentioned  Clod. 
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Dr.  Lcary,  the  Ex-Harvard 

Teacher,  Seized  In  Raid 

on  Dutchess  Mansion 

NEW  NARCOTICS  CHARGE/1 

Sheriff  Reports  Finding  Bit 

of  Marijuana  Among  the  30 

Persons  and  64  Rooms 


^IJVILLIAIU  BORDERS 

SPeclaTlS-n^^^^rt  Times 
iLLBROOK,  NTSStetU  17 
■STjmothy  F,   LeaS?  the 

from  thluw"°  was  dismissed  I 
Stv  %»arVard  Un*versity 
55th    th.    h  experimenting 

He    and    three    others    were 
ShrrfffwltneDut<'h^CounvC 

ban  late   this  £&££?«   ^ 
ur.Lea.ry,  who   is   also    tr** 

on  ba,l  pending  an  appeal  o/" 
S3PI  FSa/^1;  f  ^ 
viction  .asTmontr^VK™-! 
said  that  he  was  "outraged fat 
this   midnight    invasion  ^nr; 

ics  were  in  the  house 

Tne   marijuana    ivas    sairi    rn 
have  been  found  in  an  upsUirs 


Dr   T:^,    ,u"^a,e'1  Press  w"-ePhoto 

»J  Timothy  F.Leary  incus- 
tody  in  Pougukeepsie,  N.  Y. 

beSrhe^Kf-r^i 

tbehouse^^^r^r^' 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  TUESDA  Y,  DECEMBER  12. 


ILEARY  ARRAIGNED  ^^^^^^^^^B 
UN  NARCOTICS  CASE  '* 

Released  on  Bail,  He  Terms 
Raid  'Religious  Persecution' 


Special  to  The  New  York  Tlmei 

LBROOK,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11 
■Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  the  leader 
of  what  he  cans  a  new  religion 
based  on  the  use  of  psychedelic 
drugs,  smilingly  surrendered 
today  to  the  Dutchess  County 
sheriff  on  narcotics  charges. 

Dr.  Leary,  who  had/just  re- 
turned from  a  Califofoih  Honey 
moon,  wished  ShcfHS  K^wrence 
M.    Quinlan   a 
Christmas"   aft 
read  the  char 
"ceremony" 
pleaded  not 
leased  on 

The  cl 
raid    o 
estate 
fi  •  e     pers 
•  ary's   1 


Merry 
rinl^. 
a  smrender 
n  Hall.  He 
nd  was  re- 
bail, 
emmcd  from 
eary's     rented 
rday  in   which 
including     Dr. 
ear-old   son,  John 


(v>ere  arrested  and  charged  with 
possession  of  illegal  narcotics. 
Dr.  Leary  was  not  on  the 
grounds  at  the  time,  but  he  and 
j  the  owner  of  the  property,  Wil- 
liam M.  Hitchcock,  were 
'arged  with  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  narcotics  provisions 
|pf  the  penal  and  public  health 
>vs  and  maintaining  a  public 
;  nuisance. 

The  28-year-old   son  of  the] 
!  late  Tommy  Hitchcock,  the  polo! 
j  player,     surrendered     to     the! 
I  Sheriff  in  nearby  PoughkeepsieJ 
at  the  county  jail.  He  was  also! 
re.eased  on  bail.      ,/-»-7 
Li>W£  Itl  C^JifJJ^it 
A    fri^j^otfcMf:   Hitchcock 
wno    rents   the   esta.e    to    Dr. 
iLeary  for  a  small  fee,  said  Mr. 
Hitchcock  had  not  been  on  the 
'    00-acre  estate  in  four  months 
iaad  had  been  living  in  Sausa 
Iito,  Calif. 

1  At  a  news  conference  follow 
jifig  his  arraignment,  Dr.  Leary 
said  the  most  lamentable 
! thing  about  the  Saturday  raid 
on  his  headquarters  and  the  ar- 
|  rests  was  the  fact  that  the 
(police  had  cut  his  son's  long 
hair. 

Authorities  said  that  accord- 
ling  to  jail  rules,  John  Leary's 
!  •  r  had  to  be  cut  for  "sanitary 
n  sons."  The  youth  was  freed 
on  $1,500  bail  yesterday. 

Dr.  Leary  renewed  his  con- 
tention that  the  raids  on  his  es- 
tate constituted  "religious  perse- 
cution "    ii '"\  Mm  •   >,>..,.. 
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RALTH   BLUMEXTHAL 

>i    '    .to  Tbf  New  Vrrlt  Tlmei 

\  JILLBROOK,  X.  Y.,  June  13 
'    *•  -    A '  the  beginning  of  each 
hool        rm.    the    students    at 
Bennett   College,    a  junior   col- 
lege for  vi  -men  hero,  are  treated 
a  slid    show  featuring  close- 
ps  a«ci  ,  jcturos  o(Dr,  "Timothy 
L    iryJ  walking    in  The    village 
Fraternizing  with  this  man.  the 
students    ire  warned,  will  mean 
expulsion.   It   is   a 
The  Talk    measure     of     how 
seriously   the   peo- 
ple    of     Millbrook 
;inning     to 
mysterl- 

rsial  neighbor.  It  <yil  1[e\fdLr/ 

y<  ars  .n  £  ugust^me/jftie si\ve\f 

m ived  t) V  h,<^Wi  teYS  of \his ' 
P\VchVde^t  dVusf  cult  to  a  large  I 
>rivat\  ,.  ytV^a-^uile  outside' 
this  f>  dVr  little  village  of  i 
1,700  ncc-  l\)ughkeepsie. 

Last  ^ptembcr,  Dr.  Loa>-y 
announ  •■  \  that  he  had  founded 
a  new  religion  called  the  League 
of  Spiritual  Discovery,  its  ini- 
tials standing  for  the  hallucin- 
ogenic chemical  LSD  [lysergici, 
7  a-ci  1  diethylamide]  the  use  o5 
|  which  was  to  be  a  "sacrament"' 
I"f  the      . 

Sentenced  in  Texas 

Dr     Leary's    u  e    and    tran  - 
I  >rti  tion    or    LSD    as    well    as 
1  i  arijuan     and  other  illegal  sub- 
Istances.  ].,ive  led  to' several  ar- 
rests. As  a  result  of  his  activi- 
ties, he  !ms  received  a  30-ycar 
j  prison     ■    tence  in  Texas,  now 
ponder  rev.ew  by  a  Federal  ap- 
J  peals  court  in  that  state. 
i      Villagers     along     Millbrooks 
■  neat   whitewashed  main   street 
.    till  smile  and  say  hello  to  Dr 
■  eary  as  he  pads  through  town 
I  barefoot      r   in    sandals,    to    go 
I    hopping    or  pick    up   his   mail 
'■it  their  early  bemusement  with 
I  In)  ibitants    of    the    2,500- 

f  ■•  re  Le;  ,y  compound  is  giving 
i.v  tri    (eep  concern. 
"Eventually,"     wrote     Louise 
Tompkii        the    local    historian 
In    a    lei.  r   published    May    25 
n    the    community    newspapei 
i  The         'Ubrook     Round     Table 
"'       protective    attitude     will 
-aw  drug  addicts  to  Millbrook. 
vhrn    their    money    runs    out 
hey  will  murder,  rob  and  steal 
to  secure  tunds  with  which  to 
atisfy  their  craving.  Then  the 
,    rime  wave  will   have   reached 
Millbrook." 

• 
N    May   18,   more   than   300 
residents  — a     large     turn- 

t   by  Millbrook  standards  

lowed    up   at   a   school    board 
•   meting  when  it  became  known 


The  Rev.  Malcolm  Sawtelle,  minister  of  Grace  Episco- 
pal Church,  wants  to  approach  the  question  of  Dr. 
Timothy  Lcary  sensibly— and  to  see  his  group  leave. 


4^^^K^ 


Curious  designs  embeili;,h  Dr.  Leary's 


P- 


Hamilton  Fish  Jr..  a  lawyer  whose  father  was  a  Re- 
publican  Congressman,  is  looking  into  legal  situation. 

The  New  York  Times  iby  Edward  Hausnei  I 

John    E.    Hading,    news    and    stationery    dealer,    joins 
those  who  think  no  one  should  be  ousted  unreasonably. 


10* 


foot-8  minister  of  the  Grace 
Episcopal  Church  and  a  promi- 
ment  member  of  the  citizens' 
steering  committee.  "But,"  he 
added,  "I  wouldn't  be  honest  if 
I  didn't  say  the  hope  is  to  get 
them  out  of  town." 


but  there  have  been  rumors  it I Oriental    music    drifting    from! there   •  •  s 
contained  LSD.  the     estate.     His     views     were  about  it    « 

In    an    earlier    incident,     on  shared  by  John  E.  Kadine    the  make  u 
April  9,  a  Millbrook  mother  told 


Dutchess  County  authorities 
that  her  18-year-old  son  was 
prowinpr  '  marijuana    in     flower 


nev* 
"Nothi 
...  move," 
news  and  stationery  dealer;  Al      The   46-year-ol 
Maggiacomo,    the    cleaner,    and  vard  professor 
others-  jfor  his  LSD  exp 


SHOW    BUSINESS 


SLIDE  SHOW  FROM 


NEW  ACTS 


"DEATH" 


Impresario  Religioso 

THE  DEATH  Of  I]  HE  MIND,  a 
psychedelii  celebration  jpresented  by  the 
League  jor  Spiritual  discovery.  At  the 
•  illage  Theater,  Manhattan.  $3  (No 
Smoking.) 

THE  C, 
The  Guide,  .  .  .U,  <]ji,],-i/r ■.    E.ur£} 

Harry Dr.  Ralph  Kfetzner 

So  says  the  program.  As  the  show 
Marls,  guitars  throb,  drums  thrump.  On 
the  screen,  a  bloated  slide  projection  of 
Hans,  the  Imprisoned  Intcllcctiyii^ls' 
•uddenly  swallowed  into  a  grjerfTgreen 
greasy  neon  doughnut.  "Cafiyou  float 
through  the  univer^e^Qffyour  body?" 
wonders  the  GuidaA/f    l/\ 

ObliginglVNf^rv  sl/irfcpsinto  a  eaul- 
i  on  of  bJhhring^od/  organs  and  coil- 
xig   VsevrL .    )low   a   gallery    ol    all    the 
/Ajji*lvn  BeMras/fever  known  flips  on  and 
,sfi\  iVu/and  off,   mid-screen.   "All   girls 
are\yours!"/the    Guide    exclaims.    He 
points  to  one,  saying:   "Sec  her  stamen 
vmbling  lot  the  electric  penetration  of 
pollen."    Thc\i    Harry    is    rudely    thrust 
back    into    a  Vlizzying    montage,    "The 
Neurological  Chess  dame"  of  everyday 
life.   Abruptly  he\  is  told:  "lt"s  time  to 
play  the  game  of  death."  Harry  reaches 
'    r  a   girl — and   compulsively  strangles 
her.  A  hangman  darkles  a  noose  before 
bun.  and  Harry  vapoWes  into  "the  gal- 
axy  of    the    senses."   The    music    slops. 
The  shallow   play  is  oYer.  The  special- 
i  fleets  spotlights  and   the   ten   slide  and 
movie  projectors  momentarily  cool  it. 

Parental  Wrath.  The  uninitiated  in  the 
nearly  full  house  of  2,500  people  are 
Mill  a  little  da/ed  by  it  all.lBut  the  Guide 
explains.    "What    we    ha<le    relived    to- 


Weirdo,  sexo,  boffo. 


back  to  teach   its  truths  to  the  waiting 
world."  \ 

The  Guide  ought  to  Know.  He  is  Dr. 
Timothy  Leary,  former  Harvard  profes- 
sor whose  experiments  with  psychedelic 
drugs  aroused  such  parental  wrath  that 
he  was  dropped  from  the  faculty  (Time, 
March  29,  1963).  Since  then]  Leary  has 
struck  put  on  a  one-man  crulade  aimed 
at  making  LSD  and  pot  as  American 
apple  pie.  He  is  also  trying7 to  found  aj 
new  religion.  Death  of/the  Mind  is 
billed  ajUhji_llfi^-pi+Mi{Mvor.ship  service 
^-America's  first  indigenous  religious 
movement,"  (he  league  lor  Spiritual 
Discovery.  (The  initials  spell  LSD.  get  it?) 

As  an  off-Broadway  potboiler. 
Leary 's  new  show  ought  to  be  socko 
box  office,  as  Variety  might  put  it,  al- 
though nabes  in  the  sticks  will  be  better 
off  running  Tartan  instead.  For  acid 
heads  and  the  impressionable,  however, 
Leary  provides  all  the  right  production 
values:  religioso  gimmicks,  weirdo  mu- 
sic, sexo  fantasy,  all  bofTo.  Following 
a    run   of   twelve   weekly   performances 


in  Manhattan,  I  cary  will  open  his  show 
in  California,  v  hich  manages  to  be 
boffo,  religioso,  weirdo  and  sexo  w,ih 
or--wi(hout  I  SO.  The  :.,,„  ma\  not 
make  psychedelic  drugging  ami  its 
kicks  comprehensible  to  /the  average 
ticket  buyer,  but  it  ougjjt  to  attract 
enough  attention  to  pay^rfie  nut.  That's 
OJS^ilsiJajLji-J^Wucer-Star  Lcarv  is 
concerned.  "Any  money  that  we  make." 
he  says,  "will  be  plowed  back  into  the 
religion." 


■  ■«■!■ 


Leary  Goes  to  Prison  on  Coast 
To  Start  Term  of  1  to  10  Years 


3y  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 

Sp*cial  to  The  New  York  Tlmei 

iANTA  ANA.  Calif..  Inarch 
2  ] -Dr.  CTirnothy    Leary,    who 

o/  unisttl 

— ,SD — has  ^onc^ioprisofl  lor 
fradj  ti^tholO  years  'her^  for 

p^Tepffl8i\0^o?ftiuana'  «, 

Siperfor  Court  Judge  Byro"s 
Mciillan.  Who  Refused  Ao  set 
bail  after  sentencing  /  Leary 
this  week,  called  the/former 
Har^rd  psychology  professor 
"an  ns'dious  menace  to  so- 
ciety aid  a  "pleasure-seeking, 
irrespqsible,  Madison  Avenue 
advocae  of  the  free  use  of 
LSD."  j 

"Wht's  wrong/with  I waiting 
to  be  kppy?X  netortea  Ge\rge 
Chula,  Le^^sVaitorney.J  "I 
though\that  I  was!  theSwiole 
basis'o\jfe." 

•  -LSD  Vie  sciejit\fic'  abbrevi 
*XtV>n  f<  pne  oy  a  family  of 
drugs,  s  Wopqdenjs  contend 
it  expant  human  consciousness 
andl  sentivity.  Its  critics  be- 
liev*  it  ca  have  harmful  physi- 
cal effecs  and  induce  mental 
illness  lmlready  unstable  per 
sonalities 

Leary.  hose  wife  says  he  is 
"49  goinjon  5,000,"  is  in  the 
State  Prisa  at  Chino  while  his 
lawyers  \irk  on  appeals  and 
raise  .nor^  to  finance  them. 

The  conction  in  Santa  Ana, 
the  counl  seat  of  Orange 
County,  cie  about  six  weeks 
after  a  Fesral  District  Judge 
in  Texas  id  sentenced  Leary 
to  10  yea  on  similar  charges 
of  possesSn  of  marijuana. 

Teas  Consecutive 
The  tvi  sentences  are  set 
to  run  onsecutively.  Thus 
Leary  fao  a  maximum  of  20 
years  in  jl  for  possession  of 
less  thaniounce  of  marijuana 
in  the  tvi  cases  combined. 

The  Ttas  sentence  stems 
from  theime  incident  several 
years  aj  in  which  Leary 
was  givei30  years  in  jail  for 
importingiarijuana  from  Mex- 
ico. 

That  rhge  was  unanimously 
thrown  <t  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1968,  but  Leary 
was  ihenetried  in  Texas  on 
chare-  -  opossession  and  con- 
victed agn. 


AsTjeated  Press 

Timothy  Leary 


elders  contains  very  little  joy 
and  beauty." 

Although  he  has  been  one  of 
the  prophets  of  rebellious  youth, 
Leary  is  trying  to  close  the 
generation  gap,  not  expand  it, 
his  wife  insisted. 

"We're  trying  to  give  peace 
a  chance,"  Mrsr  Leary  ■  said, 
"and  not  escalate  the  polariza- 
tion between  the  young  and  the 
old.  We  want  to  create  a  space 
in  time  in  which  the  wisest  and 
the  sanest  and  the  most  humor- 
ous of  our  people  can  get  to. 
gether." 


Timothy  Leary,  Drug  Advocate,  >| 
Walks  Away  FromCoastPnsonm 

Z^Vd'e  JaemSa  to  indicate  that  Leary 
SAN    LUIS    OglSPO:  Warned  to  ^ 

Sept.  13  CUPI)^^^f0thZP  accompl.ee  after  he  scaled 
^nr^eTTawayWay  from  I  a     12.foot     chain     link     fence 
murium     security     prison  !topped     by     two     strands     ot 
whereAe  was  servmgasen-  barbed  w*^    ^.^    &{ 
Iten/for  rnajy^T^^  ^  ^  Rosemary,  34   and 

stepson,    John, 


,u  during  the  night  from 
S  fornia  Men's  Colony  West 
a  orison  four  miles  west  of  this 
Uy  midway  between  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco  near 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

His   prison   clothing  -  blue 

denim    shirt    and    pants-and 

IS1  of  his  socks  were  found^ 


cfrped  by  a  POhcem^n,^«La 

a  Beach  on  Dec.  26,  19b8. 
Mrs  Leary,  who  lives  in 
^rkeley,  was  convicted  of  pos- 
ession  of  marijuana  and  LSD 
end  put  on  five  year's  proba- 
tion John  served  a  three-month 
sentence  on  the  same  charges 
Leary  has  also  been  sen 
V,       in    rr-ir-i    in    Fodrrnl 


SENTEI JCED 


Dr. 
he 
U.S 
mariju 


_  IN  HOUSTON 

Tiniothy  F.  Leary  afte 

received  10-year  term  ii 

Cburt'for   smugglin; 

in  from  Mexico 


,'0 
\L$i$$$  Sentenced 

ToalO-YearTern 

InJflarijuana  Ca 


2  (AP^ 

,vas    si 


S^HpUSTON,  Ma^ch 

I  Dr.   Timothy    LearVwas    i 

|tenCud""to  1U  years  in  pri 

ltoday  for  smuggling  mariju. 

1  from  Mexico  into  the  Unit 

[states. 

Defense  lawyers  served 
I  tice  of  appeal.  Leary  was  ta 
immediately     to     Santa     A 
Calif.,  where  lie  fac^s  sent' 
[ing  for  posses:  ingfrtfarrmana 
He   was   sc  pton^ed   here 
[United    State MU^ritTt    Jl 
[Ben   C    C»«, lallysJwho   c; 
'  him  a  "metis]  ^rjto  the  cour 
who  "of«nlj   Advocated  v 
tion  o£the\a  /." 

L/Vy,  5\  .'ears  old,  rec< 
tMc^skitenci     without   ex- 
sion.  \is     24-year-old 
Rosemary,  tr  en  kissed  him 
ing  a  long  en  brace. 

Leary,  foimerly  a  Hai 
psychology  i  istructor,  was 
victed  Jan.  I  0  in  Laredo  o 
smuggling  fharges.   Earli- 


'9AJ9S0P  A"oqi   UfinuoilB  >)H1 
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a"ba\  aiuvs  94;   ipntu   in   'uunu   jo 
liH    Sui.)i!i(|in.)   sv   in<!    spas   .i,»t[)o 


■  qo    snotSqoJ    }s\nj    aqi    11;    iuiujoi 
-wioui   vun    ironuam    thi    pip    >>u 


'puvtf  Joqio  om   uo     a  ■:   UOO  0 
b  Enid  sjBaA*  o£  acl  Pinoa  oou.iw> 
aqi  qaiqM  joj  's^anoo  pHaopo^  au 
ui  uonojAuoa  uotssassod-Buvnfi-mi 
b  Suip3add-e  si  jpsiupq  AjBoq  -id 
•savei  i-Ejapajj   pire   e^s   jo   .^o\- 
-ba  b  japun  uappiqjoj  s\  BUBnfi.n:u 
puB  sSrup  onapouoAsd  30  asn  aqj, 

•soouBAjas 
-qo  s}i  Uf  3njp  aqi  easn  Anjtjiuu; 
-sno  iBqi  pas  ueipui  ub  'qojnq;> 
UBOUOIUV  8A11BM  aqi  J°  saacl 
-uiaiu  a.i3A\  Aoqi  astiB.oq  rnpB.'. 
uiojj  pjAi.up  3iup  aqjpjq.iA.vd  b 
'3ioA'ad  au^ti  joj  suBipm  o(baum 
aajqi  jo  uonaiAUoa  aqi  apisu  las 
Ijnoa  aqj,  -saybi  oiioajBU  ajBis  e;t[ 
-ojA  iou  pip  Auouiajaa  snoiSqaj  b 
ui  aioAad  jo  asn  }Bqi  pibs  qa^M 
•;jnoo  auiajdns  bjujojhbo  aqi 
Aq  Sunru  f96I  *  Sunp  'auioq  IB 
„sainjus„  Jjaqi  ui  s3rup  asn  o;  suaq 
-uiaui  jo  s;q3u  aqi  uo  iuaui3pnf 
Xjo^BJBpap  B  >pas  hia\  anSsai 
aqj,  •uoi5naj  jo  luopaajj  jo  sajiire 
-jbtiS  iBUonmnsuoo  japun  BUBtif 
-1.IBUI  puu  ESn.tp  aqap.npA^tf  Jo  tin; ) 
-Bzm;.3ai  aqi  inuqB  £uuq  01  s;  'sXbs 
XJBai     J(l    'asodind    aoqio    sih 

-UOD     JOfBUI    B     SUIBUI3J     S.l3Sn    IBU1 

-jou  Aiqisuaiso  Suouib  uojssajdap 
puB  ;uauia.SuBJop  ibiuoui  luauBUi 
-jad  jo  Aiqiqissod  8ltt  Pu*  'sopajqd 
-ozjqos  aun.iop.ioq  Suoujb  suoip* 
-aj  aipqa/Wd  uua;-2uoi  paaaSapi 
s-as-Bo  aiuos  ui  <req  aST)  'sn.oaa3irep 
Apuiaaixa  aq  o;  ino  u.mi  osib  irea 
IBqi  ^upiaos-aansBaid  aaoui  sauio  1 
-oq  aouauadxa  aqi  pub  'pa^BAV  a.n 
Jgn.ip  aqi  Aq  pasBapj  safSaaua  ibiii; 
-jlds  aq;  'kAbs  aq  'uoiiBiipaui  Puk 
a;)irepin3  jo  uiBJ.8oad  b  qans  ?no 
-qiLW  aauauodxa  ouapaqoAsd  aqi 
o;  SuiUBaui  pire  adBqs  aAi3  o;  t»'i 
A.iaAoosia  IBnipids  jo  aniJB3rl  aqj 
SuiqsuqBisa  Xubuijoj  joj  BuosBa.i 
Kjq  jo  auo  i^eqi  sXbs  AJBaq  ua 

uibjSojj  aouBpmo  b  sj  uiiy 

•Xiiuniuuioa  p3rnoauaiui  pui 
onsn-iB  aqi  puB  suosjod  puioisaa, 
-oud  pu-e  ssv\v  Sippp^i  '3unoX  snojtiT 
-uaApB  aqi  Suoun;  'AmvS^ii\  J|aqi 
aitdsop  'pabBoaoiri  ij-Bq  'uoyouianuB'i 
ppiu  v  bb  paq[j.\sop  A"i[Bnsn  6\ 
i[j|qjv\  '-BUTiifi.rBiu  p  t[OA«.  s"  'sSllJp 
aqi  10  asn  aqi  'auih  auiBS  aqi  IV 

•s3njp  ounSoupni 
-|Bq  Jaqio  am  pu^  aST  uo  pausU 
-qnd    uaaq     Xpea.TiB     aABq    sijooq 

PUB     63PHJB     8UIZB3BIU     JO     E3.IO0S' 

•sisboq  1S3M  pire  iSBg  aqi  uo  sanp 
joS.fBi  aqi  ui  X[jBinon.iBd  'uoubs 
-jaAUoa  XiJBd  P.bi>(ood  puB  asnoq 
33JJ00  'Ajoiiuijop  jo  ajdBis  B  aiUOD 
-aq  aABq  pufUi  aqi  jo  pi-ioM  jouut 
aqi  01  „sdui,,  qans  jo  suonduasap 
K.iBaA"    jo    a(dnoo    is«d    am    ui 

suos.lod  jo  ypuBsnoqi  joj 
saiBig  iBiuaui  SuiiBuiiuniii  A[SU[ 
-uiaas  pire  aiqBansBaid  a"[Shoiu.iouv 
paanpo.id  SBq  'uoiSnaj  A\au  aqi  jo 
„30UBisqns  iBiuauiBJDBS,,  aqi  siu.ioj 
BUBnCuEUi  puB  aioXad  mpu  Suoib 
qoiq/A  'apjiuBi^qiaip  ptoB  oi3jasX[ 
:pBj  auo  joj  idsaxa  'ipM  sb  aiBj 
s,A*JBaq  -jq  aq  A"iqi:qojd  ppioA\ 
siqjj  •u31io.3joj  Xmainb  jo  pa.iouS; 
na?q  aAvq  A\aj  v  inq  nv  sjaptJi 
IBniiJids  pauiiBpojd-jias  jo  fc\9U 
-ba  appv\  "B  Aq  uaijo  a'i.iibj  apeui 
uaaq  aABq  siuaujaaunouojd  qans 

,.  POD  jo 
dtqsjo.w  puB  uoiiBaijtJO[.3  jo  ajn 
b  ui  uopBiaAaj  eiqi  ssajdxa  01  pus 

tllini/M     A'-IUMAip    ;>I(|'N>^H  Al     >f3i 


raaa 


1 
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i  -iiunjoD  'RZatfi-'duoponuDuoo 

SBM    MB[    XB)    BUBnf|JBlU    aqj. 

-JoqjriB  jadojd  )noq}iM  pBOjqn 
iuoy     BUBnfiJBiu     podun     oi  ,Bin 
e§9|[i  I;  s3>iBm  puooas  9qx  -xbiKsuu, 


}Bqj   smb[   8iH   Japun    3mpuad 

mou  3J3M  sasua  ooi  inoqe  jb^I 

piss' juaiuundoa  SDnsnr  3l[r 

•ss3j8uo3  A"q  papt;ua  aq  pfn'on] 

BuenfuBiurjuB       pi|ba| 

UOnBUIlULIOUI-Jiasj 

ud  s.juoiupuouivl 


XBd l,noMJ,M iBmftmii  ss3SSod\-3q_o.I\^   UI   x,uo   ^uooj 
^0    3jmb-.B     J3JSUBJ,    oj^mpUp    *™    SMB,    a   ,  j 

•    ir    S3xR,u    M9|    JW!j/4V      IV^aui  :jnoD  aq,  J0;  uoiuido 

.^t-'lU'ljI  £  f  [U     uqor     aDfjsnf 


|  :bjoa3s      qjiM      'X 


'  -  /\;'a,qJH?Maun  SMB[  BUBnf'JBiu 
•opajcji-'nuB^lJ^  aqj  jo  suoisia 
sajBjs  pajiup  >q08uijaj  -ojd  Aa*.  sajjeiu  )Bqj  uoisioap 
ua  juSneD  /faaqNpBq*^  jayB  B  Ui  'jSBTsnq^ualnjpruuag 
-mbi   jBJapaU   om/  japun   996I  -ojuonnm,   aqj  T'/CjEaq    -/Imo 

'.nP„m,airf  P  ^  °?   'HWau,    ^POj'P3UinU3AO   Al 

qaumsaid    H!M    sasBo    aSaqx  -snounueun  wo3  aiuajdnc  am 
,asB0  ./.po,  ur  p^oa  9J9mI-6i     XbW     'nolonihsym 

"mix  Jpo*  *jn  j^  0)  mojds 

WVHVH9  d  03MJ  A"g 

paddoAQ  9g  oj  tywj  sbsdj  0Ql 


Kd^omPageI)Col3 

institutional  la^Ts  "  l^' 
^e  authority  ofS!  t°Ubtedi 
Government  to  „,  «     e   Federa' 

oth^  than  by  tax"    !hny    Wa^ 
the  tax.  gaI  t0  f,,e  to  pay 

und^cuf  atrheheenSreme  C^ 
two  laws  of  V  ?rCement   of 

be'dtha?th  eZeZ?cWb ?*' 
Stamp  Law  a„7    aI  Garnhhng 

the  Aft  F^rir  4 

,ated      the      c't  ms.Act  v''°- 
privilege.  e,f_,ncrjmination 

iJvwSaS0"^^^  that  in- 
themselves  under  i5.Crtofaate 
Jf   Fe^eral   laws   if  °  5f   State 


that  they  knew  «. 

l^eTer^  frw 
'fnces  between  fh,fjcant 
,fhe  mariuan"    he  stru 

Ski;  taw»  a. 

'Federal  SSSflfi*^  a 
■  cocaine  an^  at  cover 
'drugs       3nd    SJm"ar    a 

^•ontJuhs,t1cen0AnIf^,s  Co1' 
t0°k  the  seat Ttrg00d  M' 

fore  his  re2na^rtaS'  wi 
*as  the  Cougrfac  on  Jast 
^ormembS'  SeC0nd^ 

^atUSwaCseaSJliam  ?'  ^ 
r  J"  the  aL?aS?Ptytoday 
,/;  Haft  of  S  vn8^  Rfl 
|  for  Dr.  Leary  "LY°rok  a^ 
W  Jr-  of  the  s^i;  -i1"  S-  M- 
1  of«ce  aSue(?°i'c,tor  Gene, 
h  ment.      g  ed  for  the  Gove 

pounced  ftfj«„  decision     , 

Hed    that   a    ?uTgtheC0' 
?t'tutionaIlyare&e   can   c, 

\pry   trial   in  eafusre.t0  grant 


*ana  ira 

Before  Tnerson  „      ,  k-He  deluded  th»*   ■  "1    JusticT  Mar<:0hd.tPf  Pn*atio 

Possess    marSa  ^  IegaJIy  ^  to  assume ftSai  Jt  *»  not  ^'nion    in       Sal  ,Wrote    tt 

federal   law,J       m„    der    thefenjuana  smofer  ?e  averagethat    "Pheld    thf  °"3,  dec^o; 

the  tax  aarf'^i-™1!*  Prepay  «■  marijuana  wS  knoLWs  thatLse"tence  of  RPn  „  P£obat,'°nar 

us  inten- felly  imported  f  Prof>abIy  «.  had  been  c0?^  ?^Frank,  wh, 

»s  infor-  ,He  declared  th?  /r°m  Mexico  District    ffc  ^  in  Federal 

Iable    to  ,aw  illegal  and  rf?CtJ0n  of  the  City,  Okla  h/1  in.   OJUaho 

:e  all  sn  count  nf  ^  and  dismissed  ft:!  a    ft  «,   i3'-  He  had  been  «,*." 


Jhe  tax  and*  declared  ^lE,^'^  k"rs  ^atbnten7e  ofUBeneW^0batio"a^ 
tion  to  purchase  ff  Tts  mten"  wf ^  ""Ported  frprobah!y  iU  had  been  con^v^F.rank.  wh,' 
mation  is  2  2t  Th's  infor-  ,He  declared  th?  *  oni  Mexico  District  Cn°,^Ct-ed  '"  federa' 
st«te  officials  dLa^a,lab,e  to  ,aw  iiiegai  and  w?CtJ0n  of  fte /City,  6kla  aTl  in.  OWahoma 
stafes  have  law?  lnce  aJI  50  c°^nt  of  the  r  ,«l'Sni,ssed  tSfa  jury  tria?  nhad  been  refused 
Possession  of  STw;,  that  make  Dr.  Leary  4L7ea7  Eviction  having  vio  aL  n  a  charge  of 
to  comply  JShSsS?  flJ*Wa/£fen  g'Ven  a  sft^  old,  had7usi"g  infeS  afn  %der  al^ 
^°"id    ioS1   5^  F^reraI  law  Je"ce 'and  had  been  f'-year  sH0i'  &EESS*1*  fac,Jities  to  : 

rjBr^*SMS  fr«^iSa^t^^>  that , 

On  the  c0,„„ ,  .  iuana,  was  f?lw ">  the  S.a'wm  ffi?*f  .,Probat'on    SeJJ 


^°"id    /xpoS1  \le  F^eral  law  Je"ce  and  had  been  f'-year  sef1   0i'  ™terS2        fa°,Jities  £  se 
ejBr^*SMS  fr«^^^t^^>  that  thel 
^S^overn-fe 

r^*S??Sj5?   ^   ^°reayaeSfee?5H0eS    ""    * 
pS°n.°f  n^SSTJSS  P0S-|  M^ha„  nTo, [a  d«sent  "ZfZ*™"  sa'd  '"! 


r  • 


Drug  Experimenter  Posts 
Bond  and  Headsjor  City 

I  i»     TlinoUO    y' V^enTerm 

ibU^w-*^^.-,1.:'-',,    two;, 

hallucination     drugs.  J^^ 

of  th      niSKS    in    the    under- 
S5h5"ff  Gary's  18-yoar- 
i  >  daughter,  Susan. 

York. 


Ousted  L.ecfvrer 
Jailed  in  Laredo 
On  Drug  Chargi 


LAREDO,  Tex.,  DecT 
(UPI)  -£  Dr.  JTimothvLparyJ 
lecturer  who  was  disrriiSSSabJ 
Harvard  University  in  a  conf 
troversy  over  research  intcj 
hallucinatory  drugs,  was  jaileo] 
with  his  two  children  and  twq] 
other  persons  today.jjHtrfharg'eJ 
of  possessing  lti&iluan/A 

Border   pa*fol  o^ent^seizecl 

l  \''lfir*i*  vears  o|d.  ws 

soTvVronTf;    16,    and    daughter' 
Susan,   18,  as  they  crossed   thrl 


Mexico.    Arrestee 

£rs,  Rosemary] 

aid  she  was 

n  a  rej 

Mftfoarlesl 


o 


> 


border   f 

with  the' 

Woodruff 

Dr.   Leary's  as 

search  foundation" 

Jaeger,  26. 

Officials  said  two  ounces  of 
marijuana  had  been  found  in 
Susan's  underclothing.  Mari- 
juana sweepings  were  found  in 
their  car,  the  officials  said. 

United  States  Commissioner 
Jacob  Hornberger  set  bail  at 
$10,000  for  Dr.  Leary,  $2,500 
for  his  children  and  $5,000  for 
Mrs.  Woodruff  and  Mr.  Jaeger. 
None  raised  it  and  they  were 
sent  to  Webb  County  Jail  pend- 
m^grand  jury  action. 

Dr.  Leary  has  experimented 
with  lysergic  acid  diethlamide, 
or  USD  a  hallucinatory  "drug. 
He  and  nis  companions  gave 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.  as  their  ad- 
dress. A  Castal  ia  Foundation 
operates  at  Millbrook  for  re- 
search into  drugs 


T  DR.  LEARY 


Exponent  /Wins  Case 
but  Still  Faces 
U.S.  Conviction 


othv    Lfl 


Sped  a    to  Thf  Mew  York  Tlmti 

POUCH  ■CEEPSIE,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
23 — Nate  itics  charges-..*  were 
d*eppm  i3J*y  against  Dr.  Tim- 


made  It 
that  he 
cessfully 

•Ihdlctn 

... 


iTTty  aga 

ryy  a  leatiwg — expo- 
nent ofdie  hallucinatory  drug 
LSD,  on ('^ground  that  recent 
court  d^rjc^i.s  affecting  con- 
fessions a'nd  ^parch  warrants 
"eOvjtfcly  unlikely" 
could  HayJObeen,  sue- 
pro  iCculcCj/Ti 
ents  againWlhe  oth- 
ers arre.'jted  with  Dr.  Leary  in 
April  on J  charges  of  possession 
f.f  marijuana  were  dismissed 
for  the  ."lime  reasons.  The  mo- 
tion to  llrop  the  charges  was 
made  byl  Dutchess  County  Dis- 
trict Attorney  John  R.  Heilman 
Jr.  1 

The  tllree  other  defendants — 
Frederick  Swain  and  his  wife, 
Nancy,  land  Barry  Kaplan — 
were  arrested  after  a  sheriff's 
raid  on  [Dr.  Leary's  mansion  in 
Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Center  of  Controversy 

The  mansion,  used  In  the  past 
for  sum  Iated  LSD  sessions,  has 
been  a  itonn  center  of  contro- 
versy ft  Dutchess  County.  As 
many  as  150  followers  of  Dr. 
Leary  would  arrive  each  week 
to  parti  Ipate  In  workshops  con- 
cerning  [hallucinatory  drugs.  But 
no  actual  drugs  were  taken, 
K  to  Dr.  Leary 


accordir 


In  moving  for  the  dismissals 


of    the 


ndictments,    Mr.    Heil- 


man tod  County  Judge  Ray- 
mond C  Baratta  that  Dr.  Leary 
had  ag  ecd  to  dissolve  these 
activities  at  Millbrook  and 
"transfer  them  to  New  York 
City." 

In  ar  Interview  later,  Mr. 
Leary  si  Id  that  he  had  already 
put  an  e  id  to  "public  activities" 
at  MlllbVook.  He  said  the  de- 
cision hid  nothing  to  do  with 
the  charges  and  were  not  a 
"quid  pio  quo"  for  the  dis- 
missals. He  said,  however,  that 
he  and  (the  other  defendants 
had  agrcrd  not  to  bring  dam-, 
age  suits  n gainst  the  county  for    *  «. 

the  raid  and  the  arrests. 

Prosecution    Agrees 

Mr.  Heilman  said  that  the 
agreement!  to  end  public  activ- 
ities at  Millbrook  was  not  the| 
[basis     for  I  the    dismissals     buti. 

that  he  hari  asked  for  the  agree- ln   evidence   unless   the  su 
Imcnt     beciiuse    he    was     "con-  was    first   warned    of    his    i 
|cerned  abojit  the  influx  of  peo-  to    reni  and    o!f 

l pie  who   a(e   prone   to   commit 
I crimes  "" 

He  said  hj>  Informed  the  judge 
lof    Dr.    Leiry's    agreement     to|missals    -the 
jhelp    him    Vlccide    whether    to|itv  0l  J. 
ipcrmlt    the    dismissals.  — wa.vfhe 

There    was    some    dispute    as  was/fa ropp 
of   the  dismissals.)  Aw  an  i 
attornev     plaeedl^'d  he  t 
sis    on    alleged    i^eulties  with  the  seal 


legal    counsel,    If    necessary 
the  expense  of  the  state. 
The   other   basis    for    the 
probable    inv 


to  the  basi: 
'The  distrie 
much  emph: 
criminating 
by  Dr.  Lc.il 
which  he  sail 


statements     m/de,  might  have  made  in  'levant 


and    the    otlfers,  I  confession    ruling,    - 
were  now  l/irred' seizures   worn  Invall 


nee    if 
[   the  «• 


THE 


<i  Sn 
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|riO       FRIDAY,  DECEMlj 

HARVARD  DEBATES 

MI.O-DRUG  'PERIL' 


■       logittl  :  i«y  Dean  Errs, 
on  'Danger'  of  Stimulants 


Tv , 
charge 
I  by    th 

>top 

I  among 
'reckl 


By  f  RED  M.  HECHINOER 

Sp.>.  ,al  la  The  Nr»  York  Times-. 

New  yoiik. 
Harvard    psychologists! 
that  statements   made 
dean,    In    an    effort    to  I 
•    use    of    such    drug 
undergraduates,     wei 
and  inaccurate"  from' 
tlip  sc  .enufic  point  of  view 

Th<  v  added  that  action  im- 
peding experimentation  at  Har- 
vard, rr  leading  universities,] 
medicai  schools  and  governmen- 
tal health  agencies  had  led  to) 
■i  "scientific  underground  in] 
the  Un  -''  grates"  to  evade  so- 
cial   f      ,,r<?  Bnnaa|    bar- 

I»r.  Richard  Albert,  assistant, 
professor  of  clinical  psychology  i 
ind     education     and    associate' 
luector    of    the    Laboratoiy-of 
[Human    Development,    and(Di\ 
I<UK>1   ;  JierurJlecturer,on  cTHv 
ical   psycnologv,   fired   back    at 
recent  Warnings  by  Dean  Monro 
Ithat     "intellectual     promotion" 
of    the    "consvioiineas-expand- 
dr  ujs,  £QHf.ut  1 1 ;  bd,  b  a.sx£n  u  * 
I  Hazard  amont  students."  The 
i  an  te  rned  tile  drugs  "mind- 
-lorting."        / 

t\fost  prominent  among  the  e 

I'1'''?-  sili    feijr    Others  arc 

chown    ...   mescaline   and   LSD., 

Dean   Monro!  ai  t-.-d   with    ihe 

Ji  liJ    support    rjr    Dr.    Dana    L.  L 
I  arnsworth,     director     of     thel 
iarvard's    health    -■<  rvices   and 
|      not-'il  medical  ew.ioritv.  The 
I    'ansa       rierej  w.,s  "unanimity 
J.mong  our  doctor,   that   these! 
tags  are  dangerous    and  might, 

(lead  to  « srious  mental  illness. 
These  statements  were  chal-1 
nged  by  the  tw,  psycholog- 
*s  A  letter  to  .'he  Harvard 
j>  rcmsor.  <  hich  also  had  pub- 
I  'She,,  the  earlifi  warnings' 
hey  aid  that  th  "hysteria" 
I  bout  th  effects  of  "conscious- 1 
|ness-exp,    ding"    dings    consu- 


lted a  danger  to 
oarch. 


Efl 

While 
torn 

spon   i 


utific  re- J 
Held  to  Re  Mild 


•needing     [hat    Dean 
'    an    administrative  i 
./    "to    pacify    wor-1 
es       aoout       unde;  graduates') 
tivitv,  -      the     psychologists 
'•arged     ,  i  he  was  "ill-formed 
•out     the     effects     of     these] 
ugs." 

Dr.'s    Aipert   and    Leary   de-j 
i   cribeci  '...    cnanges  produced  in 
e  mind  by  the  "cons,  iousness- 
.^paneling"   drug  as  similar  toj 
7   hose  produced  in  the  mind  byi 
le  printed  word  or  by  the  pow 
of  suggestion.  They  said  that 
luiere  wa.-      io  factual  evidence  I 
t.'iat  'consciousness-expanding' 
'gs    are    uniquely    dangerous' 
,      u   considerable  evidence   thatl 
|   nev  are  t>*u-  and  beneficial  " 


A  MIND-DRUG  LINK 
TO  RELIGION  SEEN 

Ousted   Harvard  Aide  Tells| 
Psychologists  ot.Theory 


:ieno£sj  ii(J 
:o  some  Tj 
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Special 

PHILADlSLPI 
A    former 
who  left  H 
versy  over 
the     "conscio 
drugs    descr 


RISON 

[if.   30- 

lecturer 

a  contro- 

lents  withj 

panding" 

his  expe-| 

ie  drug* 

liyrjhologists! 


rienc 

to  some'l^t 

hepi-tenjgl 

6r,  Tftyptlvy  F.  Leary  said 
that  Uie\experience  courd  pro- 
duce \\'^hjnged  man  and  a 
change\\life." 

He  foiuid,  he  said,  that  from 
40   to   Gfmper   cent,   of   persons! 

J  taking  the\rugs  Psilocybln  and! 

IlSD     Tlysergte    acid    diethyla-J 

fmide)   had  reported  intense  re- 
igious   experiences.    This   find- 
ing,   he    said,    led    t6   extensivel 
consultation  with  religious  lead-J 

[ers  on  the  nature  of  this  phe- 

|  nomenon. 

More  than  1,000  such  "trans- 
cendental experiences,"  he  wontl 
on,  were  "arranged"  for  the  sub-j 

|  jects,  including  69  "full-timc| 
religious  professionals,"  37  of 
whom  -prof essett— the— Chpistiai"^ 
or  Jewish  faith  and  32  of  whom! 

I  belonged    to    Eastern    religionsj 

Dismissed  From  Harvard 
Dr.  Leary  was  dismissed  from| 
I  Harvard  this  spring  when  some 
of  his  experiments  involving 
students  provoked  sharp  con- 
troversy. He  now  heads  the  In- 
ternational Foundation  for  In-, 
ternal  Freedom  at  Cambridge, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  I.  Victor  Benson.J 

irector  of   psychological   serv-j 

iices  of  the  Lutheran  Ward  of  I 

■  Theological  Education,  explained! 

IDr.  Leary's  appearance  at  thel 

dinner  session   it   sponsored   atl 

the  Bellevue-Stratton  Hotel.  He| 

said     it    was     related     to     tht 

Itnurch's  "overall  interest  in  thel 

[psychological  makeup  of  all  ofj 

I  us." 

Dr.  Leary  has  often  asked] 
[churchmen  to  help  him  under-j 
[stand  the  phenomena  being  ob-l 
[served,  said  Dr.  Benson,  who  isl 
also  a  psychologist.  He  added:  I 
I  "So  we  are  meeting  with  him 
[as  an  interested  group.  There  is 
[certainly,  something  going  on 
[here  that  we  ought  to  know[ 
[about.' 

In    an    interview    before    the 
|  session,     Dr.     Leary     referred 
[obliquely    to    criticisms    of    his  I 
[work  that  followed  the  incident 
|  at  Harvard. 

"The  generating  impulse  and 
[the  original  leadership  of  I.F. 
II.F.  (his  foundation)  came  fium 
[a  seminar  on  the  religious  ex- 
perience and  this  fact  may  bej 
[related  to  the  alarm  which  I.F. 
IF.  has  aroused  in  some  secular 
[circles,"  he  said. 

Experts  Puzzled 

Df: '  Leary"  Said    that    three] 


Former  Harvard  Teacher  Sen 
ToPrisononMarijuanaChargi 


U.S.  Jury  in  Texas  Convicts 

Dr.  Leary,  a  Psychologist 

— Daughter  Also  Gailty 


•LAREDCL  Tex..  March  11, 
(UPI)  (7)r.  Timothy  v.  Leary, 
a  forrneT — RStfvara  |V"yrllHloii,H 
lecturer  widely  known  for  ex- 
periments with  hallucination! 
drugs,  was  convicted  today  on  I 
two  marijuana  charges  and-se 
tenccd  to  a  maximum 
years  in   Federal   pi 

His      18-year-oIy  Ydai 
Susan,    was   ordereo"  OSbnt 

Federal    Jwdgb^en    «.    Con- 
nallt'  aSpoyf\nj)d  The  45-v\ar-old 
druJt^cxM-imenter  $30,obo\Mi 
Leary    dVw    an    indetermviate 
term.  Both  sentences  were  n 
subject    to    change    based  \ 
psychiatric  tests. 

Dr.  Leary  was   sentenced   t 
consecutive,    rather    than    con 
current,   terms  of  20  years  for 
transporting  marijuana  and  3  0 
years    for    failing    to    pay    tax 
on  marijuana. 

Sentence  Explained' 

In    cases    where     a    Federal 
judge   feels   he   needs   guidance 


The  s>x  York  Times 

Dr.  Timothy  F.  I^ary 


ranXthe  Castalia  Foundation  i 
jMillYook.  They  said  the  foul 
|datiok  in<  "ided  a  3,000  aci 
[estateXwith  a  ffvfr.Etory  hear: 
iquarten 

from    psychiatric    tests  "before     ■??<*_..\)UI?d?.tio?    ( 


.   he  is  bound"to;""u"  r?C\  hallucinogenic  drup 
give    the    maximum    sentence.'?         -.'"Y1    -^cred"  mushroom 


final   sentence 
the 

with    the   test 


(from  Mexico. 
i  esuit.-i   in1     T,         ,,  \ 

hf    can    modify    the   Bf r  ' 


Then 
hand, 

tenceHefore  it  is  final. 
That    was    the    case 


in    Dr. 


'pictures  in 


matt 


s  said  there  vci 
fctrtt; — sxatrres  '  an< 
almost  every  rooir 
llbrook    house.    Dr 
he   used  marijuan 
its  and  for  religion. 

le  case  went  to  th 
Connally  dismissed 

f  smuggling  mari 
nst  Dr.  Leary.  H- 
barges  of  smuggling 
ul  transportation  o 
against  Miss  Lear} 


. 


Leary's  trial.  The  jury  deter-if 
mined  his  guilt  and  the  judge '-i 
pronounced  sentence,  subject  to!  J* 
whatever  the  psychiatric  tests  I P' 
tell  him  about  Dr.  Leary. 

Dr.   Leary  and   his   daughter?.  ^ 
remained  free  under  $2,500  bond. \t. ,f 
He    has    said    that    she    hopes  i.    * 
some   day   to  get   back    to   the!"''? 
Barlow   School,    near   Millbrook1 
in    upstate     New     York.     Miss 
Leary,  a  senior,  was  on  Christ-, 
mas  vacation  when  she  and  herl      Ha"/™  Recalls  Statement 
father  were  arrested.  «p/ i*i  to  The  New  York  rimei 

The  marijuana  tax  case  arises      CAMBRIDGE,    Mass.,    Man) 
from^a  Federal  law  requiring  a']}   / A  spokesman  at  Harvard 

abo.it  Dr 
With  the 
,  ,tzgib-iy,1,vcr-,:;ity,  referred  today  to  a 
bon,  said  "Congress  seems  to/rtatpmcnt  made  by  thn  imiver- 
be  trying  to  put  it  out  of  exist/|slt.v'"i  president,  Nat  an  M 
ence  by  taxing  it."  /  [Pusey,    on    May   27,    1963.    The 

A  jury  in  this  city  on  /he  statement  said: 
United  States-Mexican  bo/dcr1  "'°n  May  6,  1963,  the  Harvard 
deliberated  only  45  minutoft  be- 1  Corporation  voted,  because 
fore  finding  the  former  tocher : Timothy  F  Leary,  lecturer  on 
guilty  of  the  charger 


from  a  Federal  law  requiring  a1*1    / -^  spokesman 
tax    to   be   paid    on    marijuana1  nmversity,     asked 
_brought   across    the    border.    AI^'T's     connection 
defense    lawyer,    John    Fitzgib-  yniversity,   referred 


Appeal  Is  Plan 

Defense    lawyers     t 
would  appeal. 
Judge     Connally 


ave 


|  clinical  psychology,  has  failed 
to  keep  his  classroom  appoint 
ments  and  has  absented  him 
they  self  from  Cambridge  without 
permission,  to  relieve  him  frou 
—j  r....  Dr. 'further  teaching  duty  and  tc 
Leary  and  his  daughter  10  daysi  terminate  his  salary  as  of  Am-r 
to  wind  up  their  affairs.  Thev  30,  1963." 
planned  to  return  immediately, 
to  their  home  in  Millbrook.  At'  Author's  Extradition  Sought 
the  end  of  10  days.lthe  judge!  SAN  FRANCISCO,  March  11 
told  Dr.  Leary,  he  miKst  submit  (AP)—  The  novelist  Ken  Kesey 
to  psychiatric  examination  at  a 'attempt  to  escape  prosecution 
Federal  institution.         \  |  on    marijuana    charges    became 

Miss  Leary,  who  had  Vaivedjan  international  affair  toda\ 
a.  jury  trial,  was  convicte\by|Tho  Government  moved  to  ex 
the  judge  of  failing  to  pa\a!tradite  him  from  M'evico 
tax  on  marijuana.  She  was  or\  A  Federal  warrant  was  issue 
dered  to  report  to  a  FedcraiXlarsing'  the  30-vear-old  author 
institution  for  psychiatric  tests, '"SUi   unlawful   flight   to  escaue 

Dr.   Leaty,   his  daugh+er    his  Pr\eoution. 
1*-VMr-Mfl   son.   .ToHn     nvd'  t  ••  ., -      >'\     K—r--      -,.. ♦..-»     ■„■     ., 
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Psychic -Drug  Testers  Living  in   Retreat 


i 


Scientists  in  LSD 
Dispute    Accepted 
in  Upstate  Village 


Special  to  Tht  New  York  Times 

MILLBROOK,  N.  Y.,  Pec.  14 
When  they  moved  to  this 
'|iiiet  Dutchess  County  village 
of  1.700  inhabitants  in  Aupi.l, 
'pmothv  Learv  and  Richard  Al- 
.  ?rt  fiTade  no  splash  in  Die 
placid  waters  of  its  disposition. 
They  were  generally  regarded 
as  agreeable  mdftof'ino'igbBoi'ty 
demeanor  and^only  vagucly-frc- 
markable  background. 

Most  residents  did  not  begin 
t  i  bo  fully  aware  of  the  men's 
i  mown  until  one  after  another 
of  the  major  national  magazines 

■  Look,  Esquire,  Time.  The  Sat- 
urday  Evening;  Post  ;md  others) 
appeared  at  tbe  village  news- 
stand   with    long,    mostly    un- 

omplimcntary,  articles  on  the 
work  the  two  men  have  done 
wi th hallucinogenic  drugs. 

fascination   with    Die   effects 

,  that  such  drugs  produce  in  the 
human  consciousness  cost  them 
their  positions  as  lecturers  at 
HaTTaTcTCarllef  this  year.  D"F. 
Lca'ry  attempted  to  Carry  "on  his 

|  work  by  opening  a  combined  re- 
rort  and  psychic  drug  research 
i  enter  in  Mexico.  This  foun- 
dered in  June  when  the  Mexican 
Government     expelled    him    for 

■  ngaging  in  activities  not  per- 
mitted to  .■   tourist.  •  '       i 

Tho    p..  ,    irivr]'"1"!,;'! "i|s    nrr 
.low living    dci'p   ins'.li'   an    en- 
closed   2.,)im-;ui  e' 
!y   have   establi 
•  f  their 


led  ailotner 
'transcendental"  multi- 
family  communities,"  with  seven 
adults,  six  children,  three  dogs 
and  seven  eats,  in  a  rented  53- 
•  oom  house  with  10  baths.  Dr. 
\lpert,  32  years  old,  is  a  bache- 
lor, but  D  \  Leary,  43,  is  married 

ncl  has  two  children. 
Another      psychologist,      Dr. 
Ralph  Metzner,  27,  and  his  fam- 
ily are  working  and  living  with 

hem  in  a  house  at  the  end  of  a 
long  private  roadway  lined  with 
craggy   old    trees   on   an    estate 

l\at  once  employed  several 
dozen  gardeners  but  has  not 
been  manicured  lately 

The  house  is  an  old  white 
wood  mansion  with  a  'wrap- 
around porch  and  a  red  brick 
chimney  running  up  the  front 
side.  "  A  big  iron  bell  and  a 
pumpkin  flank  the  entrances  to 
the  porch. 

Men  Collate  Research 

The  doctors  say  that  they 
are-  doing  no  active  research 
with  what  they  call  the  "con- 
sciousness -  expanding  drugs." 
I'hey  arc  having  no  sessions  in 


The  N'ew  York  Times 

Dr.  Richard  Alport,  left,  and  Qr.  Timothy  Leary  chat  with 
Mr.  Leary 's  daughter  Susan  (iu  street  in  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


want  to  say  when  they  had  last 
been  in  a  transport  by  their  use. 

Dr.  Leary  and  Dr.  Alport  are 
living  in  retreat  from  what  they 
regard  as  the  unwarranted  hos- 
tility of  the  medical  and  psy- 
chological professions.  They  arc 
living  on  savings,  income  fiom 
writing  and  the  contributions 
of  a  few  supporters.  They  are 
consolidating  the  results  of  their 
former  very  extensive  research 
and  arc  speaking  occasionally 
before  college  and  professional 
groups. 

Dr.  Leary  has  been  president 
of  the  International  Federation 
for  Internal  Freedom,  but  he 
said  it  was  dissolved  yester- 
day because  restrictions  on  the 
of  the  drills  had  made  d 
~" TTTIF 


use 


lor  tne  group  to  sot 
ip   centers   where 


niipos 


drugs  involves  the  right,  right 
now,  of  thoughtful  Americans 
to  change  their  own  conscious- 
ness," they  say  in  a  paper  com- 
pleted this  week.  The  paper 
adds: 

"The  LSD  experience  is  so 
novel  and  so  powerful  that  the 
more  you  think  you  know  about 
the  mind,  the  more  astounded 
and  even  frightened  you'll  be 
when  your  consciousness  starts 
to  flip  you  out  of  your  mind.  A 
new  profession  of  psychedelic 
guides  will  inevitably  develop  to 
supervise  these  experiences." 

Proponents  say  that  the  after 
benefits  include  a  new  under- 
'standing  of  beauty  and  art, 
more  ability  to  be  oneself,  and  a 
greater  understanding  of  human 
relationships.     Some    speak     of 


B£2E 


could; finding  new  directions  for  their 
come  for  sessions.  lives. 

— lit1  sTlltl  tiiaL  lino  persons  hadj     Dr.     Alpert     said     they     had 
signed  up  for  sessions  in  Mexico |  found    that    it    was    not    psy- 

!i    i.,Mi;rni    .  in  -i  •nundinr'S      r>r    rhiatrists  .and    phvsieians    who 


Debate   Over  Right 

to  Change  Normal 

States  Is  Pressed 


that  institution,  especially  when 
some  of  the  rebuffed  students 
began  to  obtain  hallucinogenic 
drugs  from  bootleggers  who 
came  to  hawk  them  near  Har- 
vard Yard. 

Now  the  60-acre  campus  of 
Bennett  College,  a  stylish  and 
expensive  two-year  girls'  school, 
is  in  walking  distance  of  the 
former  Harvard  lecturers"  tran- 
scendental manor. 

"As  a  precautionary  measure." 
the  president,  Donald  A.  Eld- 
ridge,  has  declarer!,  the  estate 
"out  of  bounds'(f  )jjiP  B>niTctV's 
330  students,  \&hbAfia.ve(  ,r>qrn 
made  to  understand  that  expm-V 
sion  might  follow  any  violation 
of  this  rule. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  talk  in  the  village  lately  but 
residents  have  not  been  shaken 
in  their  equanimity.  Many  sec. a 
to  regard  the  men  and  their 
work  as  separate  entities;  they 
like  the  former  and  are  re- 
served about  the  latter. 

The  village  newspaper.  The 
Millbrook  Round  Table,  seems 
to  have  set  the  tone  of  public 
reaction  in  an  editorial  it  ran 
last  montn  under  the  title,  "Nol 
Witch  Hunt.  Here." 

It  commended  the  men  for 
"a  wise  and  fair  decision"  in 
promising  to  eschew  rosea rt  i 
here  ami  it  asked  that  bothj 
they  and  their  families  be  ac- 
cepted "solely  on  the  basis  of 
their  actions  in  Millbrook,"  not 
by  magazine  reports. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Daniels,  min- 
ister of  the  Federated  Church, 
said  that  people  had  been  "very 
curious"  and  "somewhat  con- 
cerned" since  the  magazine 
articles  appeared  in  late  Octo- 
ber and  early  November. 

Both  men  have  a  good  deal  of 
personal  charm.  They  laugh 
readily  and  can  be  very  enter- 
taining in  conversation. 

"Before  any  of  us  knew  who 
they  were,  they  came  into  our 
stores  and  they  were  very,  very 
pleasant  people  and  we  got  to 
know  them  and  like  them  very 
much,"  said  Edward  Maggia- 
como,  president  of  the  Business- 
men's Association. 

"When  the  articles  came  out 
in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  Esquire  it  didn't  faze  me  a 
bit,  nor  any  of  the  men.  The 
relationship  was  exactly  the 
same,  just  as  if  the  articles 
were  not  printed,"  he  said. 

John  Kading,  owner  for  20 
years  of  the  Corner  News  Store 
at  the  center  of  the  small  shop- 
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GOING  NOWHERE  FAST 


The  rat  race,  more  or  less 


by  Lawrence  Shainberg 


OF  ALL  THE  RUNNERS  in  this 
year's  New  York  City  Mara- 
thon, the  most  unusual,  by 
any  estimate,  will  be  among 
the  group  that  calls  itself  "The  Rob- 
ert Wilson  Brigade."  Named  after  the 
esteemed  dramatist  (Einstein  on  the 
Beach,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sig- 
mund  Freud,  et  cetera),  who  is  known 
among  other  things  for  his  interest  in 
"slow  motion"  and  his  use  of  tedium  as 
a  dramatic  device,  the  Wilson  Brigade 
is  a  group  of  runners  who  value  slow- 
ness rather  than  speed.  Like  others  in 
the  race,  they  will  measure  their  accom- 
plishment by  the  time  they  take  to 
finish,  but  these  iconoclasts,  recogniz- 
able by  their  electric-blue  T-shirts  with 
the  turtle  on  the  chest,  will  be  the 
only  participants  for  whom  more  is 
less  and  less  more.  A  Wilsoner  who 
runs  the  26.2-mile  distance  in  less  than 
seven  hours  will  be  automatically  sus- 
pended from  the  group.  Several  among 
their  ranks  point  with  pride  to  ten- 
hour  marathons,  and  one  claims  to 
have  used  twelve  hours,  twenty-five 
minutes,  forty-three  seconds  to  com- 
plete the  Boston  Marathon  last  April. 
The  brigade  was  formed  by  T. 
Krishna  Murphy,  a  thirty-four-year- 
old  Irish-Indian  (Irish  father,  Indian 
mother)  from  Madras.  An  accom- 
plished distance  runner  in  college, 
Murphy,  or  T.M.,  as  he  is  known  to 
his   disciples,   turned  his   attention   to 


the  marathon  after  graduation  and,  be- 
fore his  conversion  to  Slow  Distance, 
had  lowered  his  time  to  a  very  re- 
spectable 2:23:21  (at  Muscle  Shoals, 
in  1972).  The  revelations  that  led  to 
Wilsoning  came  to  him  in  January, 
1974,  when  an  interview  with  Frank 
Shorter  appeared  in  Runner's  World. 
The  statement  that  impressed  Murphy 
was  in  reply  to  a  question  concerning 
marathon  speed.  "It  may  well  be," 
Shorter  said,  "that  a  slow  marathon 
takes  more  out  of  you  than  a  fast 
one.  Don't  forget:  the  slower  your 
time,  the  longer  you  have  to  endure." 
T.M.  says  this  statement  changed  his 
life,  leading  him  to  his  now  famous 
theory  that  speed  is  a  narcotic,  a  drug 
we  use  to  escape  anxiety.  "If  slow 
marathons  are  harder  than  fast  ones, 
why  do  we  reward  those  who  run 
fast?  I  say  it  is  because  speed  is  an 
expression  of  our  cultural  disease,  the 
embodiment  of  a  technological  ethos 
that  makes  us  rush  through  our  lives 
as  if  we  can't  wait  to  get  them  over. 
Shorter  made  me  understand  that  the 
real  challenge  is  to  run  slow,  not  fast." 
Murphy  turned  his  training  pattern 
inside  out.  His  morning  ten-mile  run, 
which  three  months  before  had  re- 
quired sixty-three  minutes,  became  a 
fifteen-miler  that  took  four  hours.  To 
eliminate  what  he  calls  the  "problem" 
of  his  long  stride,  he  designed  a  spe- 
cial belt  that  he  tied  to  his  legs  and 


shortened  gradually  until,  after  nine 
months,  he  had  brought  his  stride 
down  from  the  forty-seven  inches  his 
coaches  had  admired  to  its  present 
fifteen  inches,  which  he  calls  "the  no- 
stride"  (this  belt,  incidentally,  was 
marketed  last  winter  by  Tao  Indus- 
tries of  Northern  California  under 
the  trademark  "Krishnabelt"). 

His  new  training  was  far  more  dif- 
ficult, he  says,  than  anything  he'd 
done  before.  There  was  less  physical 
pain  (any  workout  that  contains  phys- 
ical pain  he  calls  "pathological")  but 
in  its  place  was  an  insufferable  bore- 
dom that  delighted  him.  "There  are 
those  who  fear  boredom  and  devote 
their  energies  to  avoiding  it,"  he 
wrote,  "but  not  us,  not  Wilsoners.  We 
welcome  it!  Tolerance  for  boredom 
is  tolerance  for  anxiety,  and  that's 
what  we  seek  to  develop.  Not  leg 
strength  or  some  brute,  macho  fan- 
tasy of  courage,  but  patience,  tran- 
quility, an  ability  to  be  present  in  any 
given  time  and  space,  a  freedom  from 
the  need  for  entertainment  and  dis- 
traction. That's  why  Wilsoners  don't 
go  to  movies  or  watch  TV.  For  us 
such  behavior  is  merely  speed  in  oth- 
er forms." 

Although    just    forty-seven    runners 

Lawrence  Shainberg  is  a  novelist  and  the 
author  of  Brain  Surgeon:  An  Intimate  View 
of  His  World,  published  in  June  by  Lip- 
pincott. 
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will  compete  under  the  Wilson  banner 
in  the  New  York  marathon,  the  bri- 
gade claims  a  membership  of  234 
from  nineteen  countries,  including  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  Tibet. 
Murphy  is  confident  that  Wilsoners 
will  become  a  substantial  presence  in 
the  world  of  international  athletics.  In 
his  view,  the  brigade  is  a  revolution- 
ary movement,  a  reaction  against  wide- 
spiead  disease.  "People  go  out  to  track 
meets  and  cheer  the  sprinters.  Can  you 
imagine?  That's  like  cheering  junkies 
when  they  shoot  up.  Speed  is  the  death 
instinct  concretized!  The  100-meter 
dash  is  psychodrama,  an  experiment 
in  group  psychosis.  And  the  idea  of 
running  a  marathon  against  the  stop- 
watch is  comparable  to  measuring  sex- 
ual capacity  by  the  speed  with  which 
you  can  reach  orgasm.  What  we're 
after,  if  you  like,  is  making  love  as 
long   as   possible." 

Scientific  support  has  come  from 
Charles  "Baba"  Limbic,  the  radical 
Romanian  neurophysiologist  whose 
work  with  rats  confirms  most  of  the 
hypotheses  that  led  to  Wilsoning.  Lim- 
bic, famous  for  his  work  on  the  "neu- 
rology of  desire"  and  "impatience" 
and  especially  his  identification  of  the 
particular  cell-bundles  in  rats'  brains 
that  are  responsible  for  "ambition," 
had  discovered  Slow  Distance  inde- 
pendently when  he  found  that  rats 
on  slow  exercise  wheels  were  "neuro- 
logically  superior"  to  those  on  fast 
wheels.  By  "neurological  superiority" 
he  meant  of  course  that  their  "ambi- 
tion-centers" were  smaller  and  that 
they  were  therefore  less  "anxious"  and 
more  "content."  Others  have  ques- 
tioned this  definition,  but  Limbic 
claims  proof  of  it  through  autopsy. 
Indeed,  last  winter  he  published  pho- 
tographs taken  by  electron  microscope 
that  purport  to  compare  the  "ambi- 
tion-centers" of  rats  from  different 
wheels  and  to  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively the  superiority  of  "Wilsonian" 
over  "conventional"  rats. 


THE  ULTIMATE  MEASURE  of 
Wilsoning's  success  may  lie  in 
the  fact  that,  like  all  impor- 
tant movements,  it  has 
spawned  its  own  dissidents.  Three 
groups  that  have  attracted  particular 
attention  are  the  "Giacomettis,"  who 
not  only  take  their  name  from  the  great 
Swiss  sculptor  but  attempt  in  races  to 


emulate  his  work;  the  "Neurologists," 
who  consider  themselves  Limbic's  dis- 
ciples; and  the  "Neurowilsoners,"  who 
claim  they  have  joined  Murphy's  orig- 
inal vision  to  that  of  the  Neurologists. 

Giacomettis  believe  they  have 
found  the  ultimate  realization  of  Slow 
Distance.  Says  their  founder,  the  Tibe- 
tan monk  Chogyam  Pumaddidas,  "If 
the  problem  is  motion,  why  indulge 
it?"  For  Pumaddidas  and  his  disci- 
ples, the  true  anxiety  for  a  runner  lies 
in  "not-running,"  and  the  ultimate 
drug,  therefore,  is  running,  slow  or 
fast.  Thus,  Giacomettis,  like  other  run- 
ners, congregate  around  the  starting 
line  at  races,  but  take  only  one  step 
beyond  it,  whereupon  they  freeze  in 
poses  similar  to  Giacometti  sculpture. 
These  poses,  which  Pumaddidas  calls 
"asanas,"  will  be  held  for  lengths  of 
time  approximating  Wilsonian  levels, 
anywhere  from  five  to  twelve  hours, 
during  which  Giacomettis,  in  order 
to  maximize  their  anxiety,  attempt  to 
imagine  every  step  of  the  race  they 
are  "not-running."  Some  are  said  to 
be  so  successful  in  this  enterprise  that 
they  suffer  injuries  comparable  to 
those  of  conventional  runners.  Pumad- 
didas himself  came  out  of  last  year's 
Boston  Marathon,  which  he  did  not 
run  for  nine  hours,  with  a  case  of 
"runner's  knee"  and  a  severe  hypo- 
glycemic condition.  Injured  or  not, 
Giacomettis — or  Giacs,  as  they  call 
themselves — who  hold  their  poses  for 
five  hours  or  more  are  said  to  "real- 
ize" the  race,  and  they  have  their  own 
medals  with  which  noncompetitors 
are  honored. 

If  Giacs  have  extended  Murphy's 
laws,  the  Neurologists,  according  to 
their  spokesman,  a  Japanese  neuro- 
chemist  who  studied  with  Baba  Limbic 
and  has  for  the  past  few  years  called 
himself  "Medullah,"  have  revealed 
their  ultimate  absurdity.  For  Medul- 
lah, the  problem  of  speed  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  brain,  specifically  the  uni- 
versal condition  that  he  calls  "Here- 
There-Aphasia."  HTA,  as  it  is  known 
in  the  vernacular,  is  the  devastating 
delusion  that  "here,"  a  function  of 
the  right  hemisphere,  and  "there,"  a 
function  of  the  left,  are  different 
places.  In  effect,  speed  is  an  inevitable 
symptom  of  an  assymetrical  brain,  for 
once  the  hemispheres  are  divided 
against  each  other,  animals  so  afflicted 
will  rush  desperately  from  one  place 
to    another    in    search    of    unification. 


Says  Medullah  (whose  English,  ac- 
cording to  his  disciples,  is  not  so  much 
"broken"  as  "neurologically  symmet- 
rical") :  "Brain  problem,  not  speed. 
Not  running  not  enough.  Not  speed  not 
happen  not  so  quick."  After  years  of 
work,  Medullah  devised  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  Limbic's  laboratories 
that  led  him  to  confirmation  of  his 
theory  and,  eventually,  to  "Neurolo- 
gizing."  Through  selective  breeding, 
he  developed  a  species  of  rat  that  had 
a  brain  as  assymetrical  as  a  human  be- 
ing's, with  correspondingly  large  "de- 
sire-bundles" and  "ambition-centers." 
When  released  on  exercise  wheels, 
such  rats  (called  "Olympians"  in 
papers  published  by  Medullah)  will 
run  with  maximum  speed  until  ex- 
hausted. Retaining  one  group  of  Olym- 
pians for  control  studies,  Medullah 
strapped  another  into  specially  de- 
signed harnesses  that  held  them  in 
suspension  above  the  wheel  so  that, 
while  their  bodies  remained  motion- 
less, their  feet  were  always  "racing." 
The  idea  of  course  was  to  "fool"  the 
rats  into  thinking  they  were  in  mo- 
tion. "Brain  thinking  moving,"  Me- 
dullah explains,  "but  brain  mistaking. 
Thinking  'here!'  thinking  'there!'  but 
look!  Always  here!"  Kept  in  harness 
throughout  their  lives,  these  rats,  upon 
autopsy,  were  found  to  have  no  "de- 
sire-bundles" whatsoever.  What  is 
more,  their  brains  were  so  much  "of 
a  piece"  that  no  demarcation  could  be 
found  between  the  hemispheres. 

Since  the  harness  was  impractical 
for  human  beings  under  normal  rac- 
ing conditions  (Medullah  has  built 
several,  which,  used  in  conjunction 
with  conveyor  belts,  are  featured  at- 
tractions at  the  Neurologists'  training 
camp  in  the  Catskills),  Medullah  de- 
vised a  method  of  running  that  he  be- 
lieves will  accomplish  the  same  healing 
process  in  the  human  brain  that  the 
harness  accomplished  in  the  rats'. 
Neurologists  bring  deck  chairs  to  the 
starting  line  and  sit  in  them  through- 
out the  race.  They  are  trained  to  keep 
their  eyes  closed  and  to  move  no  part 
of  their  bodies  except  their  feet,  which, 
like  harnessed  rats,  they  tap  softly  on 
the  ground  as  if  they're  running.  Ac- 
cording to  Medullah,  this  subtle  ac- 
tion has  an  uncanny  effect  on  the 
brain,  setting  the  motor  regions  at 
war  against  the  reflective  centers,  ex- 
citing in  the  "here-region"  a  contin- 
uous   sense    of    abandonment,    in    the 
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The  Four  Seasons's  decor  is 
so  marked  by  integrity,  it's 
practically  defiant.  Leather, 
chrome,  marble— the  real 
goods  abound. 


The  Bar  Room  menu, 
summer  of  '79 
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Floor- to -ceiling  window  chains  (anodized 
aluminum)  are  kept  continuously  moving  by 
gentle  air  jets.  Dining  room  accessories  were 
designed  by  Garth  and  Ada  Louise  Huxtable. 


The  center  of  power:  Requests  for  reservations 
are  received  at  this  desk.  Here,  a  courteous 
voice  bids  you  good  morning,  takes  down  your 
name,  informs  you  that  you  will  be  called  back 
soon  for  confirmation.  A  caller's  fate  is  thus  put 
on  hold.  Years  of  hard  work  are  put  on  ice.  You 
have  come  to  a  landing  on  the  stairway  to  clout. 
You  fidget  for  a  second  before  returning  to 
work.  You  put  off  calling  your  lunch  guest. 
(Worst  comes  to  worst,  there's  La  Gratuity 
down  the  street — you  can  always  get  in  there.) 
It's  1 1:30  a.m.  Do  you  know  where  your  ca- 
reer is?      -Hf 
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Skylab  Falling  in  Blaze  of  Predictions 


Washington 

An  eminent  British  scientist 
says  his  government  team  has  a 
better  idea  than  the  Americans  of 
when  Skylab  will  fall.  So  does  an 


Indian  astrologer.  Both  say  they've 
been  right  before. 

As  of  yesterday,  the  best  pre- 
diction the  U.S.  National  Aeronau- 
and  Space  Administration 


could  make  was  that  Skylab  would 
re-enter  Earth's  atmosphere  be- 
tween July  10  and  14,  with  July  12 
the  most  likely  date. 

At  Farnborough,  England,  sci- 


entists at  the  British  government's 
Royal  Aircraft  Establishment  pre- 
dicted Skylab  would  crash  July  14. 

Desmond  King-Hele,  chief  sci- 
entific officer  at  Farnborough,  told 


the  British  Press  Association  that  as 
re-entry  approaches,  he  will  be  able 
to  predict  within  one  hour  when  it 
will  be. 

King-Hele  said  his  group  has 


torcvclists  M 


found  the  bodies. 
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been  right  before  about  Skylab. 

When  the  80-ton  space  labora- 
tory was  launched  in  1973,  the 
British  team  said  it  would  have  a 
six-year  life  span,  contradicting 
American  scientists  who  said  it 
would  stay  aloft  10  years. 

King-Hele  said  that  unlike 
NASA,  the  British  team  took  into 
account  sunspot  activity,  which 
affects  the  density  of  the  outer 
atmosphere  and  the  life  span  of  a 
satellite  —  and  got  its  mathematics 
right. 

In  India,  astrologer  Pandit  Shiv 
Kumar  Jaitly  also  was  making 
predictions.  He  said  Skylab  would 
land  in  Siberia  between  July  9  and 
July  13  and  cause  no  damage  to  lif  e 
or  property.  The  prediction  was 
reported  in  a  dispatch  from  Amrit- 
sar  in  the  Stateman  newspaper, 
which  said  the  astrologer  had  fore- 
cast correctly  former  Prime  Minis- 
ter Indira  Gandhi's  defeat  in  the 
1977  general  election. 

On  a  hopeful  note,  it  also  said 
Dr.  Ramakant  Misra,  a  yoga  teacher 
in  Lucknow,  has  been  trying  since 
Monday  to  move  the  Skylab  out  of 
its  orbit  with  his  "inner  force,"  and 
claims  95  per  cent  success  so  far. 

In  China,  which  has  launched 
its  own  satellites,  the  newspaper 
People's  Daily  conveyed  little  alarm 
last  Friday  when  it  reported  the 
impending  breakup  of  Skylab.  It 
said  three-fourths  of  its  orbit  is  over 
ocean,  and  U.S.  scientists  hope  to 
influence  where  it  falls. 

"Since  1957,"  it  said,  "thou- 
sands of  manmade  objects  already 
have  crashed  to  earth."  It  noted, 
however,  that  this  one  is  especially 
large. 

In  Bangkok,  a  leading  Thai 
astronomer  was  less  sanguine  about 
space  achievements.  Professor  Ravi 
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Air  Traveler's 

Crusade  to 
Click  Out  Cults 


By  Steve  Rubenstein 


Mitch  Egan,  a  man  to  be 
reckoned  with,  grabbed  a  hand- 
ful of  metal  frogs  yesterday  at 
San  Francisco  International  Air- 
port and  launched  his  war  of 
revenge. 

"If  God  wants  a  dollar  from 
me,  He  can  ask  me  for  one," 
said  Egan,  clicking  his  frog  with 
passion.  - 

The  frogs  are  actually  small 
noisemakers,  the  kind  handed 
out  at  New  Year's  parties.  Egan 
is  giving  them  away  in  the  hope 
that  fellow  travellers  who  find 
themselves  pestered  by  reli- 
gious solicitors  will,  instead  of 
coughing  up  money,  click  their 
frogs  and  force  a  retreat. 

"I'm  going  to  stop  'em," 
said  Egan.  "I'm  half  crazy.  I'm 
the  number  one  frog.  I'm  Frog- 


gy  One." 


Egan,  a  restaurant  consul- 
tant who  flies  frequently  on 
business,  said  that  unsolicited 
carnations,  smile  buttons  and 
flags-on-a-toothpick  have,  of 
late,  put  16  holes  in  his  favorite 
lapel. 

"And  those  toothpicks,"  he 
added,  "make  big  holes." 

The  final  straw  came  last 
month  in  Los  Angeles. 

There,  Egan  saw  a  woman 
of  20  harassing  a  65-year-old 
woman  —  who  reminded  him  of 
his  mother  —  until  finally,  with 
a  look  of  complete  helplessness, 
she  forked  over  $2. 


"What  would  happen  if  my 
mother  was  subjected  to  that?" 
he  said,  with  a  slight  shudder. 

The  name  of  Egan's  one- 
day-old  group  is  FROGIE  — 
which  stands  for  Fellowship  to 
Resist  Organized  Groups  In- 
volved in  Exploitation. 

Egan  said  it  took  him  a  half 
hour  to  find  words  whose  first 
letters  would  come  out  spelling 
FROGIE,  but  since  he  had  al- 
ready bought  144  frogs,  at  $720, 
he  didn't  want  to  blow  his 
investment. 

He  and  three  assistants 
spent  most  of  yesterday  passing 
out  frogs  and  leaflets  in  the 
airport's  three  terminals.  Near- 
ly everyone  gave  them  a  warm 
welcome.  A  gaggle  of  flight  at- 
tendants walked  by  and  yelled, 
"Yay,  FROGIE,"  and  airport 
cops  dropped  by  for  friendly 
chats. 

Conspicuously  absent  were 
the  Hare  Krishna  disciples 
themselves,  who  had  shifted 
their  base  of  operation  to  the 
Alameda  County  fair  for  the 
day. 

But  Krishna  spokesman  Sri- 
man  Pandit,  reached  at  the 
sect's  Serkeiey-  headquarters, 
.  Said,  "We're  just  going  to  have 
to  go  out  and  meet  the  people 
with  the  clickers. 

"Some  people  will  resort  to 
anything  to  get  rid  of  us,"  he 
.added.  "Have  a  nice  day." 


MITCH  EGAN  WITH  A  METAL  FROG 
'if  God  wants  a  dollar,  He  can  ask  for  one' 


Thurs.,  July  5,  1979 
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Gain  Still  Has 
Friends  at  Top 


•» 


: 


San  Francisco'  Mayor  Dianne 
Feinstein  faces  a  possible  show- 
down witbxffejcalcitrant  members  of 
the  Police  Commission  if  she  de- 
cide* to  dump  embattled  Police 
Chief  Charles  Gain. 

Police  Commission  President 
Richard  J.  Siggins  reiterated  his 
support  for  Gain  yesterday  amid 
published  reports  that  the  mayor 
has  already  expressed  no  confid- 
ence in  the  chief  and  would  like  to 
see  him  resign  his  stewardship  of 
the  dissension-wracked  depart- 
ment 


the  Police  Officers  Association's 
overwhelming  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence in  Gain,  which  prompted  the 
commission's  vr*»°  «*       *=J- 


I 
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Feinstein,  who  has  issued  no 
public  declarations  on  Gain's  fate  in 
the  two  weeks  since  her  return 
from  China,  remained  silent  yester- 
day. Her  press  secretary,  Mel  Wax, 
said,  "She's  making  no  statement 
on  Gain." 

In  a  situation  described  by  one 
source  as  "fluid,"  attention  has 
increasingly  focused  on  the  five- 
member  Police  Commission. 

The  City  Charter  invests  ti 
commission  —  and  not  the  mayor 
—  with  the  power  to  dismiss  the 
chief    of    police,    giving    rise 
speculation  that  Feinstein  ma) 
have  to  replace  the  commission 
she  wants  Gain  out  and  the  present 
commissioners  don't  comply. 

That  became  a  real  possibility 
sterday  when  Siggins  indicated 
tt  the  commission's  sentiments 
.  e  remained  unchanged  since  i 
unanimous  vote  of  confidence 


Hot-Spa  Deaths  Spur  Drive  for  Federal  Controls 


BY  JERRY  BELCHER 
Tlmt*  Sttff  Writer 

The  strange  simultaneous  deaths  of  a  Simi  Valley  husband 
and  wife  in  their  overheated  hot  spa  last  spring  have  stirred 
up  investigations  that  could  result  in  federal  health  and  safe- 
ty regulations  on  the  booming  hot  tub  industry. 

An  investigation  of  the  deaths  of  the  Simi  Valley  couple 
was  completed  this  week  by  the  federal  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  which  now  also  is  looking  into  uncon- 
firmed reports  of  at  least  four  other  fatalities  and  a  near- 
drowning  in  hot  tubs  or  spas  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

A  spokesman  for  the  agency  in  Washington  said  he  could 
not  yet  reveal  the  findings  in  the  Ventura  County  case,  nor 
could  he  give  any  further  details  on  the  other  unconfirmed 
hot-tub  mishaps. 

When  the  swimsuit  clad  bodies  of  58-year-old  Wesley  La 
Roza  and  his  53-year-old  wife,  Helen,  were  found  sitting  side 
by  side  in  their  backyard  spa  last  May  15,  authorities  at  first 
suspected  possible  foul  play. 


But  on  May  22.  after  extensive  toxicological  tests,  the  Ven- 
tura County  coroner's  office  attributed  their  deaths  to  hyp- 
erthermia—in  effect,  heat  stroke  brought  on  by  the  exces- 
sively high  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  spa— complicated 
by  high  blood  pressure. 

The  tragedy  was  widely  reported  as  the  first  deaths  since 
the  hot-tub  fad  got  under  way  in  California  in  the  early  1970s. 

At  the  time  it  was  reported  that  there  was  no  indication 
that  either  had  been  drinking. 

However,  in  a  "Summary,  Statement  and  Recommenda- 
tions" just  released  by  the  coroner's  office,  it  was  revealed 
that  both  had  been  drinking  heavily. 

The  coroner's  office  said  that  La  Roza's  blood  alcohol  con- 
tent was  .41,  his  wife's  .32,  and  that  both  succumbed  to  a 
combination  of  hyperthermia,  ethylism  (alcohol  poisoning) 
and  heart  disease. 

By  generally  accepted  standards,  persons  with  a  blood  al- 
cohol concentration  of  .40  are  at  or  beyond  the  point  of  pass- 
ing out,  and  death  may  occur  at  between  .5  and  1.0. 


"A  reconstruction  of  the  events  indicates  that  the  couple 
had  been  drinking  heavily,"  accoiding  to  the  summary. 
"Once  in  the  tub,  the  temperature  ofthe  water  progressively 
increased,  the  occupants  relaxed  (r  fell  asleep;  the  water 
temperature  continued  to  increase  The  tub  was  turned  off 
(24  hours  later,  when  the  bodies  *vere  found)  by  the  Fire 
Department.  One  hour  later,  the  emperature  of  the  water 
was  measured  and  found  to  be  HOdegrees  Fahrenheit. 

"A  label,  plainly  visible  on  the  fde  of  the  tub,  recommend- 
ed that  the  water  temperature  stould  be  kept  below  104  de- 
grees. The  tub  also  was  equipped  vith  a  thermometer.  Pam- 
phlets supplied  with  the  tub  ad'ised  users  to  check  with 
their  physicians  before  changing  ti;  thermostat  and  increas- 
ing the  heat.  Examination  of  the  ttermostat  indicated  that  it 
had  been  readjusted  and  that  if  tfc  heat  were  kept  on,  the 
temperature.  .  .  would  climb  to  13<degrees." 

The  Ventura  County  coroner's  .port  made  four  recom- 
mendations: 


Sand inista  guerrillas  behind  barricades  during  battle  for  control  of  Esteli 


Somoza  in  Managua 


World 


NICARAGUA 


Somoza  on  the  Brink 


As  the  dictator  readies  his  exit,  he  leaves  behind  a  ruined  land 


The  question  no  longer  began  with 
an  if  or  a  maybe.  Last  week  even 
his  top  advisers  were  askiflg  them- 
selves not  whether  but  on  what 
day  President  General  Anastasio  ("Ta- 
cho")  Somoza  Debayle  would  step  down; 
rumor  swirled  throughout  war-torn  Nic- 
aragua that  his  leave-taking  was  hardly 
hours  away.  Finally,  Somoza  himself 
spoke.  "I  am  like  a  tied  donkey  fighting 
with  a  tiger,''  he  said  in  a  subdued  voice 
at  week's  end,  referring  to  his  war  with 
the  Sandinista  National  Liberation  Front 
(F.S.L.N.).  "Even  if  I  win  militarily,  I  have 
no  future."  He  thus  went  ahead  and 
placed  his  own  future  with  the  U.S.,  al- 
lowing Washington  to  decide  the  best  time 
for  his  departure.  Indeed,  Somoza  had  al- 
ready abandoned  the  ultimate  demand 
that  had  kept  him  in  Managua  for  the 
past  two  weeks:  he  no  longer  required  as- 
surances that  members  of  his  12,000- 
strong  national  guard  would  not  suffer  re- 
prisals once  he  was  gone.  He  admitted, 
sadly,  that  he  was  "in  no  position  now  to 
impose  anything.  I  am  not  negotiating." 
The  burly  dictator  actually  had  be- 
gun the  week  like  a  tiger,  directing  the 
battle  against  the  Sandinistas  from  his 
concrete  bunker  in  the  country's  ravaged 
capital  of  Managua.  In  effect,  he  was  try- 
ing to  buy  bargaining  time  with  firepow- 
er, but  without  much  success.  Early  in  the 
week,  guerrilla  forces  added  the  strategic 
highway  town  of  Sebaco  to  their  growing 
list  of  occupied   places.   They  also  de- 


stroyed the  last  national  guard  garrison 
in  Matagalpa  and  closed  in  on  Chinande- 
ga,  one  of  two  major  cities  in  northern 
Nicaragua  not  controlled  by  the  rebels. 
In  a  desperate  attempt  to  break  the  San- 
dinista noose  that  was  tightening  around 
Managua,  Somoza  launched  a  major  at- 
tack against  Masaya,  20  miles  south  of 
the  capital;  the  government  offensive  in- 
cluded heavy  bombing  and  strafing  as  well 
as  the  deployment  of  hundreds  of  troops 
from  the  capital. 

Farther  to  the  south,  rebel  forces  near- 
ly captured  the  town  of  Rivas  before  So- 


PACIFIC 
OCEAN       Rivas 


COSTA  RICA 


moza  ordered  an  additional  300  troops 
airlifted  in  from  Managua.  Rivas,  only  22 
miles  from  the  Costa  Rican  border,  is  of 
particular  importance  to  the  Sandinistas 
since  they  favor  it  as  their  provisional  cap- 
ital. If  they  succeeded  in  seizing  the  city, 
1,000  government  troops  would  be 
trapped  between  Rivas  and  the  Costa  Ri- 
can border,  where  an  equally  large  con- 
tingent of  guerrillas  is  entrenched.  At 
week's  end  the  Sandinistas  had  also  cap- 
tured the  city  of  Jinotepe,  and  were  bat- 
tling for  control  of  Esteli  and  Granada. 

Meanwhile,  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion continued  its  scramble  to  devise  a  po- 
litical solution  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  both  Somoza  and  the  Sandinista-spon- 
sored  Junta  of  the  Government  of  Na- 
tional Reconstruction.  Washington's  ma- 
jor worry  about  the  junta,  which  set  up 
temporary  headquarters  in  a  bungalow  in 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  is  that  two  of  its 
five  members  are  leftists  who  may  want 
to  establish  a  Cuban-style  Marxist  regime 
in  Managua.  Hoping  to  ensure  a  more 
broad-based,  and  thus  more  democratic, 
future  government  for  Nicaragua.  Wash- 
ington two  weeks  ago  sent  its  new  am- 
bassador, Lawrence  Pezzullo,  to  Managua 
and  a  veteran  diplomat,  William  G. 
Bowdler,  to  San  Jose  with  a  proposal:  So- 
moza would  resign  and  be  replaced  by 
an  interim  government  composed  mostly 
of  moderates  but  including  some  Sandi- 
nistas as  well  as  pro-Somoza  conserva- 
tives. That  plan  was  rejected  by  the  rebel 
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The  Best  Is  Yet  to  Come 


No  science  writer  in  modern  times  has 
done  more  to  capture  the  excitement  and 
significance  of  space  exploration  than 
British-born  Arthur  C.  Clarke.  Author  of 
more  than  40  works  of  fiction  and  non- 
fiction  (2001:  A  Space  Odyssey,  Rendez- 
vous with  Rama),  the  prolific  futurist  has 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of 
his  imaginative  ideas  come  true,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  worldwide  com- 
munications satellites,  which  he  forecast 
in  1945.  Clarke,  who  is  chancellor  at  the 
University  of  Sri  Lanka  at  Moratuwa, 
last  appeared  in  the  pages  o/TlME  a  dec- 
ade ago,  when  man  was  about  to  take 
his  first  steps  on  the  moon.  Here  he  as- 
sesses the  future: 


Space  fantasy:  scene  from  the  movie  2001 


When  Neil  Armstrong  stepped  out  onto  the  Sea  of  Tranquil- 
ity, the  science-fiction  writers  had  already  been  there  for 
2,000  years.  But  history  is  always  more  imaginative  than  any 
prophet.  No  one  had  ever  dreamed  that  the  first  chapter  of 
lunar  exploration  would  end  after  only  a  dozen  men  had  walked 
upon  the  moon. 

Yet  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  ambition  had  outrun  tech- 
nology. In  the  Antarctic  summer  of  1911-12,  ten  men  reached 
the  South  Pole,  and  five  returned.  They  used  only  the  most  prim- 
itive of  tools  and  energy  sources — snowshoes,  dog  sleds,  their 
own  muscles.  Once  the  pole  had  been  attained,  it  was  aban- 
doned for  nearly  half  a  century.  And  then,  in  the  1957-58  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year,  men  came  back  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  modern  technology.  Aircraft  and  snow  cats  carried 
the  new  explorers  swiftly  and  safely  over  the  frozen  hell  where 
Robert  Falcon  Scott  perished  with  his  companions.  For  20  years 
now,  summer  and  winter,  men  and  women  have  been  living  at 
the  South  Pole. 

So  it  will  be  with  the  moon.  When  we  go  there  again,  it  will 
be  in  vehicles  that  will  make  the  Saturn  5 — for  all  its  stag- 
gering complexity  and  its  150  million  horsepower — look  like  a 
clumsy,  inefficient  dinosaur  of  the  early  space  age.  And  this 
time,  we  will  stay. 

In  1969  the  giant  multistage  rocket,  discarded  piecemeal 
after  a  single  mission,  was  the  only  way  of  doing  the  job.  That 
the  job  should  be  done  was  a  political  decision,  made  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men.  As  William  Sims  Bainbridge  pointed  out  in  his  1976 
book  The  Spaceflight  Revolution;  a  Sociological  Study,  space  trav- 
el is  a  technological  mutation  that  should  not  really  have  ar- 
rived until  the  21st  century.  But  thanks  to  the  ambition  and 
genius  of  Wernher  von  Braun  and  Sergei  Korolev,  and  their  in- 
fluence upon  individuals  as  disparate  as  Kennedy  and  Khru- 
shchev, the  moon — like  the  South  Pole — was  reached  half  a 
century  ahead  of  time. 

We  have  bequeathed  the  solar  system  to  our  children,  not 
our  great-grandchildren,  and  they  will  be  duly  thankful.  At 
the  very  least,  this  gift  will  enable  them  to  look  back  on  such 
transient  crises  as  energy  and  material  shortages  with  amused 
incredulity. 

For  the  resources  of  the  universe  that  is  now  opening  up 
are.  by  all  human  standards,  infinite.  There  are  no  limits  to 
growth  among  the  stars.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  tragic  mis- 
match between  our  present  needs  and  our  capabilities.  The  con- 
quest of  space  will  not  arrive  soon  enough  to  save  millions  from 
leading  starved  and  stunted  lives. 

Thus  it  is  all  the  more  urgent  that  we  exploit  to  the  utmost 
the  marvelous  tools  that  space  technology  has  already  given  us. 
Even  now,  few  Americans  realize  that  the  skills,  materials  and 
instruments  their  engineers  devised  on  the  road  to  the  moon 
have  paid  for  themselves  many  limes  over,  both  in  hard  cash 
and  in  human  welfare. 


Never  again  will  hurricanes  smite 
without  warning,  after  building  up  their 
strength  unnoticed  in  the  open  sea.  Ev- 
ery storm  that  moves  upon  the  face  of 
the  globe  is  now  watched  by  meteoro- 
logical satellites,  to  which  thousands  al- 
ready owe  their  lives. 

Thanks  to  communications  satel- 
lites, the  "global  village"  is  no  longer  a 
figure  of  speech.  Yet  the  "comsat"  rev- 
olution has  barely  begun.  In  a  few  dec- 
ades it  will  have  solved  traffic  conges- 
tion and  rotting  cities  by  making 
possible  a  world  in  which  people  can 
live  anywhere  they  please,  doing  90% 
of  their  business  electronically,  at  the 
speed  of  light. 

From  their  perches  in  orbit,  Land- 
sats  and  Seasats  allow  us  to  look  at  our  planet  with  new  eyes,  sur- 
veying instantaneously  all  its  agricultural,  mineral  and  hydro- 
logical  resources.  And,  equally  important,  monitoring  their 
misuse. 

The  rockets  that  launched  all  these  systems  will  soon  be  re- 
placed by  the  space  shuttle,  which  will  reduce  the  cost  of  reach- 
ing orbit  to  a  fraction  of  today's  figures.  Though  the  shuttle  is 
only  a  modest  first  step,  the  story  of  aviation  will  repeat  itself  be- 
yond the  atmosphere.  Many  of  you  now  reading  these  words 
will  be  able  to  buy  a  ticket  to  the  moon  at  a  price  equivalent  to 
a  round-the-world  jet  flight  today. 

But  the  moon  is  only  the  offshore  island  of  earth.  We  now 
know,  thanks  to  our  robot  explorers,  that  the  other  children 
of  the  sun  are  more  fantastic  places  than  we  had  ever  dreamed. 
The  Voyager  reconnaissance  of  Jupiter's  giant  moons  has  re- 
vealed what  is  virtually  a  whole  new  solar  system  of  baffling 
complexity. 

Man  has  always  found  a  use  for  new  lands,  however  hostile. 
A  century  before  Apollo,  Secretary  of  State  William  Seward 
was  being  castigated  for  wasting  $7.2  million  to  buy  a  worth- 
less, frozen  wilderness.  Today,  most  Americans  would  consider 
Alaska  quite  a  bargain,  at  2c  an  acre. 

We  will  not  have  to  buy  the  planets  from  anyone.  The 
main  expense  will  be  getting  to  them.  And  now  there  has 
appeared  on  the  horizon  an  idea  that  may  ultimately  make 
space  transport  so  cheap  that  if  a  million  people  a  day  want  to 
commute  to  the  moon,  they  can  do  so. 

It  is  nothing  less  (don't  laugh)  than  a  space  elevator.  First 
conceived  by  a  Leningrad  engineer,  Yuri  Artsutanov  in  1960.  it 
was  reinvented  by  a  group  of  American  scientists  a  decade  lat- 
er. There  is  no  doubt  that  in  theory  at  least  it  would  work. 

Today's  comsats  demonstrate  how  an  object  can  remain 
poised  over  a  fixed  spot  on  the  equator  by  matching  its  speed  to 
the  turning  earth,  22,320  miles  below.  Now  imagine  a  cable,  link- 
ing the  satellite  to  the  ground.  Payloads  could  be  hoisted  up  it 
by  purely  mechanical  means,  reaching  orbit  without  any  use  of 
rocket  power.  The  cost  of  operations  could  be  reduced  to  a  tiny 
fraction  of  today's  values. 

We  could  not  build  such  a  cable  today.  But  materials  that 
could  do  the  job  have  been  produced,  though  so  far  only  in  mi- 
croscopic quantities — as  were  the  first  samples  of  penicillin,  and 
of  plutonium.  When  anything  is  needed  badly  enough,  man 
finds  ways  of  making  it. 

Ten  years  ago,  it  was  my  privilege  to  write  the  epilogue  to 
Armstrong,  Aldrin  and  Collins'  own  account  of  their  mission. 
First  on  the  Moon.  I  would  like  to  repeat  now  the  closing  words: 
"It  may  be  that  the  old  astrologers  had  the  truth  exactly  re- 
versed, when  they  believed  that  the  stars  controlled  the  des- 
tinies of  men.  The  time  may  come  when  men  control  the  des- 
tiniesof  stars."  — Arthur  C.  Clarke 
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AFTER  25  YEARS... 

ARE  WE  CLOSER 
TO  THE 


On  May  17, 1954,  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  historic  decision— 
once  and  for  all  banning  segregation  in  public  schools.  To  many,  it  seemed 
a  giant  step  toward  fulfilling  a  long-delayed  dream  of  making  ours  truly  a 
land  of  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

What  has  happened  in  the  25  years  since  that  landmark  ruling?  How  much 
closer  is  America  to  equality  for  blacks— not  only  in  education,  but  in  jobs,  in 
housing  and  in  political  power? 

In  a  major  two-part  report,  CBS  News  examines  the  quality  of  life  for  black 
Americans  today,  focusing  on  Mississippi  and  Philadelphia.  Correspondent 
Ed  Bradley  presents  a  powerful,  often  disturbing  in-depth  picture  of  a  people 
in  transition— struggling  to  escape  the  repression  of  a  tragic  past,  fighting 
for  the  promise  of  a  better  tomorrow. 

CBS  REPORTS: 
BLACKS  IN  AMERICA-WITH  ALL  DELIBERATE  SPEED? 

PARTI  TUESDAY, JULY 24  8PM(edst) 
PART  II  WEDNESDAY,  JULY  25  8PM(edst) 


CBS  NEWS® 


Behavior 

Sex  in  the  Kremlin's  Shadow 

The  Revolution  has  not  yet  reached  as  far  as  the  bedroom 


A  despondent  husband  wonders  why  his 
wife  fails  to  respond  to  him  during 
lovemaking.  To  his  genuine  astonishment, 
he  learns  from  a  physician  that  he  was 
not  accomplishing  much  of  anything  by 
stimulating  his  wife's  navel.  The  naive 
husband  may  sound  like  a  caricature  con- 
cocted at  a  sex  therapists'  meeting,  but 
for  Mikhail  Stern,  a  dissident  Soviet  phy- 
sician now  living  in  France,  the  story  is 
poignantly  symptomatic  of  the  woeful 
sexual  lives  of  most  Soviet  citizens. 

Though  the  Kremlin  is  energetic 
about  publishing  statistics  on  many  as- 
pects of  Soviet  life,  one  vital  area  re- 
mains terra  incognita.  The  Communist 


more  than  30  years  this  Soviet  Kinsey  was 
a  practicing  endocrinologist  at  a  clinic  in 
Vinnitsa,  near  the  Ukrainian  city  of  Kiev, 
where  his  patients  called  upon  him  for  ad- 
vice on  sexual  problems. 

Such  counseling  was  badly  needed. 
Repression  and  prudishness  have  long 
been  a  sad  fact  of  Russian  life.  Long  be- 
fore the  Communists,  songs  and  folklore 
told  of  heroines  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
men,  and  mothers  have  traditionally  told 
their  daughters,  "If  he  doesn't  beat  you, 
he  doesn't  love  you."  Indeed,  says  Stern, 
sadomasochism  and  drink  often  rule  the 
male-female  relationship.  He  writes:  "Vi- 
olence, alcoholism,  and  sex  form  an  ex- 


leadership  regards  sex  as  virtually  non- 
existent, except  to  raise  the  birth  rate; 
whatever  figures  exist  are  guarded  as 
closely  as  the  real  statistics  on  defense 
spending.  Stern,  who  left  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
1977,  has  now  lifted  that  curtain  slight- 
ly. In  a  book  published  in  France,  La 
vie  sexuelle  en  U.R.S.S.  (Sex  in  the  So- 
viet Union),  which  is  to  be  brought  out 
in  the  U.S.  next  spring  by  Times  Books, 
he  offers  the  most  comprehensive  de- 
scription yet  of  sexual  mores  in  the 
USSR. 

It  is  not  a  picture  that  one  would  think 
of  titling  The  Joy  of  Sex.  Deprived  of  op- 
portunities for  intimacy  because  of  over- 
crowded housing,  overwhelmed  by  long 
entrenched  sexual  myths,  and  ruled  by  a 
government  that  seems  to  deny  the  very 
idea  of  a  sex  life,  most  Soviet  citizens,  says 
Stern,  lead  lives  of  "sexual  misery."  For 


plosive  cocktail,  making  the  line  between 
'normal  life'  and  criminal  pathology  ex- 
tremely fine." 

Many  women  are  so  physically 
scarred  that  they  lose  interest  in  sex. 
While  official  Soviet  statistics  say  that 
only  18%  of  Russian  women  are  frigid, 
Stern  is  convinced  by  his  researches  that 
the  figure  is  closer  to  45%.  Nor  is  much 
help  available  for  these  women;  sex  ther- 
apy clinics  are  nonexistent.  Women  must 
turn  to  sympathetic  doctors  like  Stern  or 
to  one  or  two  available  government  man- 
uals that  are  about  as  informative  as  the 
hygiene  texts  once  used  in  U.S.  junior  high 
schools.  One  1974  Soviet  sex  guide,  for 
example,  recommends  mineral  water 
douches  and  vacations  in  warm  climes  as 
cures  for  frigidity. 

The  party  line  on  male  sexuality  is 
no  more  convincing.  The  1974  sex  hand- 


book boasts  that  100%  of  Soviet  men 
reach  orgasm.  In  fact,  says  Stern,  the  men 
he  treated  were  preoccupied  with  their 
manhood.  Some  complained  to  him  of 
shrinking  or  insufficiently  large  penises. 
To  ease  these  fears,  he  often  prescribed  vi- 
tamins—a placebo  that  some  patients  be- 
lieved enhanced  size. 

When  Soviet  couples  do  make  love, 
says  Stern,  the  union  too  often  is  quick, 
mechanical,  riddled  with  shame  and  ob- 
viously unsatisfying.  He  writes:  "The  typ- 
ical sex  act  is  best  done  in  the  dark  of 
night,  under  the  bedclothes,  and  with  the 
eyes  closed."  Foreplay,  he  says,  is  virtu- 
ally unheard  of.  Typically,  the  female  as- 
sumes what  the  Russians  call  the  cray- 
fish position  with  head  and  knees 
touching  the  bed.  Her  partner  penetrates 
from  the  rear,  and  usually  dismounts 
quickly. 

To  Soviet  men,  holding  back  an  eja- 
culation to  satisfy  the  woman  is  con- 
sidered an  immoral  act  with  grave  phys- 
ical and  psychological  consequences.  As 
a  result,  says  Stern,  orgasm  is  "an  almost 
exclusively  masculine  privilege."  Says 
Stern,  "Unaware  that  the  woman  possess- 
es any  erogenous  zones,  the  man  usually 
imagines  that  as  soon  as  his  penis  pen- 
etrates her  vagina,  the  woman  will  be 
overcome  with  joy." 

Except  for  prostitution,  which  contin- 
ues to  flourish  in  spite  of  official  efforts  to 
wipe  it  out,  the  Soviets  have  no  stomach 
for  "deviant"  behavior.  Pornography  is 
rare.  Oral  sex  is  usually  performed  only 
with  prostitutes  (out  of  male  fears  of  ve- 
nereal disease).  Popular  scorn  of  homo- 
sexuality is  so  intense  that  it  is  "simply 
passed  over  in  silence." 

Amid  all  the  restraint,  exhibitionism 
seems  a  common  phenomenon.  Stern  tells 
of  a  group  of  Muscovite  women  who  reg- 
ularly compare  how  many  flashers  they 
have  encountered  in  a  day;  one  reported 
eight.  More  startling  is  the  Soviet  predi- 
lection for  anonymous  sex  in  such  public 
places  as  crowded  subways  and  buses.  As 
Stern  points  out,  this  requires  some  gym- 
nastic ability  and  an  adherence  to  cer- 
tain unwritten  rules:  when  one  man  tried 
to  strike  up  a  postcoital  acquaintance,  the 
woman  turned  on  him  in  fury  and  ac- 
cused him  of  "gross  immorality." 

Some  efforts  seem  to  be  under  way  to 
break  away  from  the  stifling  past.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  fledgling  underground 
pornographic  press  called  sexizdat  (after 
the  samizdat  underground  literary  move- 
ment). Stern  also  reveals  that  daring  pro- 
testers have  been  dropping  pornographic 
doodles  into  ballot  boxes.  Yet  in  spite  of 
such  pathetic  signs  of  rebellion.  Stern  does 
not  see  enlightenment  any  time  soon.  In- 
deed, he  fears  that  sex  may  become  in- 
creasingly cold,  cynical  and  impersonal 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  All  of  which  underscores 
his  basic  message:  that  the  Revolution 
stopped  at  the  bedroom  door.  ■ 
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ACR  secures 
distribution  to 
'Zulu  Dawn' 

By  JOHN  AUSTIN 

International  Kditor 

American  Cinema  Releasing 
Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  American 
Communications  Industries,  has 
secured  the  theatrical,  nontheatrical, 
network  and  ancillary  distribution 
rights  to  the  $1 3-million  epic,  "Zulu 
Dawn."  ACR  president  David  Miller 
will  test-market  the  film  in  four  or 
five  areas  later  this  year  before  its 
general  release. 

"We  have  also  been  thinking  of 
changing  the  title,"  .said  Miller,  a 
former  Young  &  Rubicam  account 
executive.  "Twenty-five  titles,  give  or 
take  a  few,  have  been  suggested.  I 
believe,  however,  that  its  original  title 
will  be  retained." 

"Zulu  Dawn,"  financially  backed 
by  Lamitas,  the  European  tax  shelter 
organization,  the  Samarkand  Pro- 
duction was  announced  at  Cannes  as 
being  distributed  by  Orion  through 
Warner  Bros.  However,  that  deal  was 

—  continued  on  page  21 

Corwin,  Kartozian 
to  cochair  1979 
NATO  convention 

Bruce  Corwin  and  William  Karto- 
zian, president  and  chairman,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Theatre  Assn.  of  Cali- 
fornia, will  act  as  cochairmen  of  this 
year's  National  Assn.  of  Theatre 
Owners  convention,  NATO  presi- 
dent A.  Alan  Friedberg  confirmed 
yesterday.  Additionally,  Corwin's  fa- 
ther, Sherrill,  will  serve  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  event,  scheduled  for 
Oct.  28-Nov.  1  at  the  Bonaventure 
Hotel  here. 

Both  Corwins  have  accepted  Fried- 
berg's  invitation,  and  Kartozian,  who 
has  been  out  of  the  country  on  vaca- 
tion, is  expected  to  do  likewise. 

It  is  customary  for  the  leading  ex- 
hibitors in  the  host  state  to  chair  the 
convention,  but  the  irony  here  is  that 
California  exhibitors  as  a  group  are 
not  affiliated  with  NATO.  The  two 

—  continued  on  page  21 
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Corman  accuses  majors  of 
'squeezing,  smashing9  indies 

By  FRANK  BARRON  were  $31  million,  while  b.o.  figures  "The  majors  are  driving  us  out,"  he 
While  admitting  that  his  New  were  identical.  But  film  rentals  were  charged,  "and  blind-bidding  is  the 
World  Pictures  should  gross  about  greater  in  proportion.  I  am  happy  to  worst  offender.  The  majors  are  too 
$87  million  this  year  in  boxoffice  be  holding  even."  big.  States  must  outlaw  blind-bid- 
receipts,  and  about  $32  million  in  film  Corman  accused  the  majors  of  ding.  (Note:  15  states  have  already 
rentals,  NWP  president  Roger  "grabbing  most  of  the  market.  They  outlawed  that  practice.)  This  will  help 
Corman  is  nevertheless  accusing  the  are  smashing  us,  across  the  country,  the  independent." 
major  studios  of  "freezing  out,  They  have  locked  in  the  theatres  in  Corman,  one  of  the  biggest  of  the 
squeezing    and    smashing    the   inde-  the  past  two  years.  In  the  past  two  —  continued  on  page  21 

pendent  distributors."  years  there  has  been  about  a  50%  cut     ~Z^                     ;          ~            " 

Since  its  inception  in   1970,  New  for    independent    distributors.    We  OartOOniSt    lOCal 

World  has  taken  in  $149  million  in  must  do  better  or  be  out.  Some  inde-  . 

rentals  and  $441  million  in  boxoffice  pendent    art    film    distributors    are  tO    remain    OUt 

grosses,  and  until  this  year  had  seen  already  out."  «            •  .        -pw.     .  ■ 

its  profits  rise  for  eight  consecutive  New  World,  as  with  several  other  QeSpite    Dielll 

seasons.  "Last  year  was  almost  the  indies,  is  into  production  and  distri-  R    riIVi/-ir  t-in  r. 

_     5)    /-.                         .1      nr»      •    1  ,       .  Bv  EUNICE  HELD 

same,      Corman    stated.      Renta  s  bution  r    .     J  .    1        1  om  • 

•  Cartoonists  Local  839  is  going  to 

(C[for     \\Zarc'     Cfll         O      hr\f     if  Om  •  stay  out  on  strike  in  spite  of  a  request 

Ol<ll        TTdla        91111     A.     11UI     lit  III*,  from  IATSE  president  Walter  Diehl 

2/ys\{\          a              ■  •                   •  asking  members  to  return  to  work, 

,3i)\)  playdates  in  reissue  aHes^ing  to  business  agent  Bud 

By  ROGER  CELS  covering  some  2,300  total  playdates,  "We  sent  °_ack  a  telegram  to  Mr. 

"Star  Wars,"  which  began  its  sec-  according   to   Ashley    Boone,    presi-  continued  on  page  21 

ond  consecutive  summer  reissue  yes-  dent  of  the  studio's  distribution  oper-  »   o/^              I             1 

terday,  has  not  tarnished  with  time  in  ation.  At$C^    ITiaKeS    last 

terms  of  its  ability  to  secure  playtime  Boone  claimed  that  demand  from  •          .           » 

even  in  this  most  crucial  of  periods.  exhibitors    for    the    picture    was    so  minUte    CnangeS 

The  film,  which  has  racked  up  over  strong  that  availability  of  prints  was  •        •*       f    11     1* 
$260  million  in  worldwide  film  rentals  the  only  stumbling  block  to  its  being  ltt    llS    1311     1 1 111*11  p 
for    distributor    20th    Century-Fox,  booked  into  hundreds  of  more  houses.  By  RICHARD  HACK 
opened  yesterday  in  690  theatres,  with  "If  I   had  another  600  prints  I'd  it's  "Detective  School"  in;  "No- 
759  more  dates  to  be  added  tomor-  have  600  more  dates,"  he  remarked.  body's  Perfect"  out,  as  ABC  made 
row  night.   It  will  play  in  waves  of  One  interesting  aspect  of  this  go-  several  last-minute  revisions  of  its  fall 
three-week    limited    engagements  round  for  "Star  Wars"  is  that  prints  season   lineup  yesterday.  "Detective 
will  include  a  two-minute  trailer  pro-  School  -  One  Flight  Up,"  which  de- 

IV! ClVf    t(\    Oinnt  moting  "EmP're  Strikes  Back<"  the  buted   on   July   31    to   high    Nielsen 

IVIVJIVI     IO    MIOOl  sequel  to  "Star  Wars."  The  trailer  -  continued  on  page  21 

^C^(\crv\\r*^    tiPYt    VPQr  w'"    conta'n    actual    footage    from  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 

V..USII111      IICAI    JC<U  -Empire,"  which  is  scheduled  for  re-  T-HTOTrYC1 

"The    Amazing    Cosmic   Connec-  lease  next  May  21.  lJNi^lUti 

tion,"    a    comedy    concerning    an  Thus  begins  the  selling  effort  on     — — ; — ——. — — — — : j" 

idealistic  alien  being  and  a  disenfran-  "Empire,"  which  ultimately  will  in-  Mus,c:  M,aJor  labels  takin8  wait-an,dfi 

chised  Santa  Monica  bus  driver,  will  elude  all  types  of  promotion  in  the     see  attltude  on  Pnces Pa8e  18 

be  brought  to  the  screen  by  MGM,  largest    marketing    campaign    ever  Finance:   Technicolor's    1979  profits 

announced  Raymond  Wagner,  MGM  undertaken  by  20th-Fox.  Among  the  up  125%  t0  record  $7  9  million      17 

vp  for  production.  selling  tools  which  will  be  employed  is     

B.  Armyan  Bernstein  is  writing  the  a  plan  to  offer  related  merchandise  Film  Production  Charts  .                 9 

screenplay   and    will   coproduce   the  such  as  T-shirts  and  toys  in  the  lob-  Televisions:  Richard  Hack  .            6 

comedy  with  Alan  Greisman.  Filming  bies  of  theatres  playing  the  picture,  Curtain  Calls:  Ron  Pennington    .  18 

is  planned  for  sometime  next  year.  according  to  Boone.  The  Great  Life:  George  Christy  .  20 
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Entertainment  Stocks 

Courtesy  of  Joe  Abdullah 

Smilh.  Rarnvt,  Harris,  Ipham  Co. 
271-216! 

Wednesday,   \ugusl  15.  I«J79 

Dow  Jones  hid.   \.R. K85.83     +  9.13 

\>  SK  Volume 46.1.V),IKl(l 

Ms|    tdvinces  9*l 

M  Sh   Declines 517 

N\  SK  I  nchaneed 441 


NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


Stocks- 


Sales  100    High    Ion  Close      Chg. 


•\mcrBdisi  454  46~«     46".     46% 

Ampev  1048  18'.     I7'«     18'* 

\vco  1634  :«'<     26J/4    28 

Bell&Howell     1560  19'.-     17'.     19''k 

BerkevPhoto    55       3W       i>>       IV* 

CapCitBdcsl  130  47".    47       47VS 

ChrisCrafl    99  19".     19        19'. 

CBS 283  56",     56        56 

ColumbiaPic        241  24% 

CoxBdcst  3  64 

Craig 25       9", 

Wall  Disney    639  4  P. 

Dun&Brad'si 289  39". 

Eastman  Kd    1292  57J/. 

E.M.I 87       2'. 

Faberge       144  10 

Filmways 491  17 

luqua      .  1191  14V. 

GeneralCinema  ...    93  233/. 

GeneralTire   121  21  Vt 

Gulf+Wstrn 960  18 

Harrah's 515  26,<', 

Hilton  193  32% 

LoewsCorp 960  64V. 

Mattel 511  10", 

MCA 323  43'/« 

Metromedia  64  66 

MGM  258  20'. 

NortonSimon 428  16". 

Pla\  hov 30  16".     16'/«      16", 

RCA  3662  25V.     24V.     25'/! 

RepublicCrp 102  29V.     28'/.     29 

SanJuanRacing  18  16'/.     16'/2     16'/, 

StorerBdcst    189  44V.     43V.     44 

Superscope 28      4V.       4%       4Vs 

TaftBdcst  72  29'/,     29        29V, 

Technicolor   157  16".     15V,     15'/, 

TelePrmpTer  584  18";     17V.     l8'/i 

Transamrca   1787  20".     19",     20". 

20th-Fox 99  43       42";     42V. 

Viacom 291  33";     31V,     33". 

WarnersCommun    963  38V.     38'/,     38"2 

Westinghse 2129  21V,     21".     21". 

Wometco   '..362  22        21",     21V, 

Zenith 159  13'/,     13V,     13". 


AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE 


24  Vi  24": 

63'/«  64 

8"!  9V« 

40'..  41% 

38  39". 

56',  57%  + 

2".  2".  - 

9'.  10 

16V,  |6'/i  + 

13".  14".  + 

23%  23V,  - 

2Vh  21",  - 

17",  17V.  - 

24  W  26V,  - 

32",  3  2  "2  - 

63'/«  64";  + 

10  10'/,  - 

43",  43%  - 

64'/,  66  + 

19V.  19".  - 

16%  16",  - 


+  1 
+  1V, 


+   ", 
-1 

-  '/, 
+    V, 

+  '/« 

+     "2 
+     '/« 

-  ", 

+  1V, 

-  ", 


InflightMlPic 14  I",  1", 

Movielab    15  5V.  5V. 

MPOVideo - 

NatlPatDev   231  8",  8V, 

ReevesBdcst 2  4V,  4V, 

SonderlingBd 36  25V.  25", 

Trans-Lux 117  7  61/; 

WratherCorp  32     16  16 


I", 

5V, 

8'/,  +  V, 

4V, 

25  V,  +   ", 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 

ABkCO 

Bid 

1"2 

Asked 

2  "2 

V, 

I1/. 

American-Vanetylnt 

1 

V, 

IV, 

"2 

CannonGroupInc 

1% 
'/, 

2 

1", 

ChuckBarnsProductions 

CompactVideo  (common)   

CompactVideo  (units) 

CompactVideo  (warrants)  

E&BCeco 

13  "2 

9V, 
14 
4 

". 

14  "2 

10", 
14  V, 

4'/2 

V, 

FirstArtists 

51/, 

5% 

1 

l"2 

Kinglnt'lCorp   

LinBroadcasting    

LionCountrySafari   

MJA(ICM)   

49 

", 

16". 

14"2 

49V, 

IV, 
17 

A.C.Nielsen  

. .  24'/i 

25V, 

ScnppsHowardBroadcasting 

21st  Cent.Comm 

47 
10". 

50 
11 

UnitedArtistsTheatres    

UnitedCableTV 

39 
34 
9 

41 
35 

9  "2 

Weslworldlnc 

4", 

4  V, 

These  are  the  last  reported  prices  of  listed  securities 
on  the  last  bid  and  asked  prices  for  OTC  securities 
as  of  the  close  of  business.  The  Hollywood  Reporter 
takes  no  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of  these 
prices  as  reported  by  other  public  media. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Technicolor's  1979  profits  up    Harrah's  earnings 

depressed  in  fiscal 
year,  4th  quarter 

Harrah's    Corp.    reported    lower 
earnings  for  the  fourth  quarter  and 


125%  to  record  $7.9  million 


Technicolor  Inc.  reported  record 
results  for  its  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30. 

Net  earnings  climbed  125%  to  $7.9 

Superscope's  red 
ink  spreads  in 
2nd  qtr.,  6  months 

Superscope  Inc.'s  losses  widened  in 
the  second  quarter  and  six  months 
ended  June  30. 

The  loss  for  the  quarter  came  to 
$7.3  million,  up  from  the  $4.3  million 
deficit  reported  in  the  year-earlier 
span.  Sales  increased  by  17.5%  to  $47 
million  versus  $40  million. 

This  brought  red  ink  for  the  first 
half  to  $9  million  versus  a  loss  of  $5.5 
million  in  the  1978  half.  Revenues 
rose  18%  to  $98  million  from  $83 
million. 

Chairman  Joseph  S.  Tushinsky 
said  that  $4.5  million  of  the  loss  for 
the  quarter  and  half  is  attributable  to 
the  writeoff  of  certain  deferred  items, 
a  proportionately  higher  addition  to 
accounts  receivable  reserves  and  the 
phasing  out  of  Vorsetzer  production. 

The  current  third  quarter  is  also 
expected  to  show  a  loss,  but  at  a  re- 
duced rate,  he  added. 

Discussions  with  the  company's 
domestic  banks  for  a  new  loan  agree- 
ment to  restructure  domestic  bank 
debt  are  continuing,  the  company 
said. 

Superscope  recently  announced 
that  it  had  entered  into  a  contract 
with  a  private  investor  for  the  sale  of 
its  headquarters  building  in  Chats- 
worth,  Calif.  Proceeds  from  the  sale, 
which  is  expected  to  be  consum- 
mated by  the  end  of  September,  will 
enable  the  company  to  reduce  out- 
standing indebtedness  a  minimum  of 
$13  million. 

Golden  Nugget 
qtr.,  6  months  off 

Las  Vegas  casino  operator  Golden 
Nugget  Inc.  reported  a  drop  in  sec- 
ond quarter  and  six  months  earnings, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  its  planned  At- 
lantic City  move. 

Net  in  the  quarter  declined  by  38% 
to  $692,000,  or  12  cents  a  share,  down 
from  the  $1.1  million,  or  23  cents  a 
share,  posted  in  the  year-ago  period. 
Revenues  rose  7%  to  $11.7  million 
from  $10.9  million. 

First  half  profits  fell  15.5%  to  $1.9 
million,  or  35  cents  a  share,  versus 
$2.25  million,  or  46  cents  a  share,  in 
the  1978  span.  Sales  increased  10%  to 
$23.8  million  form  $21.6  million. 


million,  or  $2.70  a  share,  up  from  the 
$3.5  million,  or  $1.20  a  share,  earned 
in  fiscal  1978.  Sales  improved  by  18% 
to  $162.6  million  from  $137.35 
million. 

Profits  in  the  fourth  quarter  surged 
ahead  90%  to  $2.3  million,  or  77  cents 
a  share,  compared  to  $1.2  million,  or 
41  cents  a  share,  in  the  year-earlier 
span.  Revenues  rose  25%  to  $45.3 
million  versus  $36.2  million. 

Technicolor  attributed  the  earn- 
ings gain  for  fiscal  1979  mainly  to  in- 
creased sales  activity  at  the  North 
Hollywood  film  lab,  the  acquisition 
during  the  year  of  all  the  outstanding 
minority  shares  of  the  Vidtronics  Co. 
and  a  nonrecurring  charge  to  earn- 
ings in  the  prior  year  of  $2.1  million, 
or  71  cents  a  share,  from  the  reap- 
praisal of  the  carrying  value  of  the 
company's  Italian  subsidiary  and  the 
closing  of  an  unprofitable  film 
processing  operation  in  Milan. 

Technicolor  also  noted  that  profits 
in  the  prior  year  and  fourth  quarter 
were  adversely  affected  by  a  six-week 
strike  at  its  lab  in  Rome. 


year  ended  June  30. 

Net  in  the  fiscal  year  slipped  by  6% 
to  $15.9  million,  or  $1.92  a  share, 
down  from  the  $16.9  million,  or  $2.36 
a  share,  earned  in  the  prior  year. 
Sales  gained  by  49%  to  $195.55  mil- 
lion versus  $131.4  million. 

In  the  final  quarter,  profits  were  off 
slightly  at  $4. 16  million,  or  49  cents  a 
share,  compared  to  $4.21  milliion,  or 
58  cents  a  share,  in  the  year-previous 
period.  Revenues  rose  7%  to  $50.5 
million  from  $47.3  million. 

The  company,  which  operates 
hotel-casinos  in  Northern  Nevada,  at- 
tributed the  dip  in  earnings  princi- 
pally to  "higher  labor  and  promo- 
tional costs  caused  by  increased  com- 
petition." 

Lloyd  Dyer,  president,  said  the 
fourth  quarter  "suffered  from  the  im- 
pact of  the  gasoline  shortage  and  the 
United  Airlines  strike." 

Dyer  added  that  Harrah's  plans  to 
open  another  14,700  square  feet  of 
casino  space  in  Reno  late  next  sum- 
mer . 
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Major  record  labels  taking  a 
wait-and-see  attitude  on  price 


By  CHARLES  A.  BARRETT 

Other  major  record  labels  seem  in 
no  hurry  to  create  new  list  price  cate- 
gories for  albums,  similar  to  the  one 
revealed  by  MCA  Records  a  week 
ago  (HR  8/8/79). 

Under  the  MCA  plan,  which  some 
see  as  a  return  to  multiple  pricing  in 
an  industry  suffering  one  of  its  worst 
sales  years  ever,  both  new  and  fledg- 
ling artists'  records,  as  well  as  recent 
releases  from  already  established 
acts,  will  be  offered  for  $5.98.  On  the 
average,  list  prices  for  LPs  are  $7.98. 

It's  hoped  that  the  move  -  first  to 
involve  MCA's  Infinity  label  -  will 
give  slumping  sales  a  boost. 

There's  pretty  much  a  wait-and-see 
attitude  on  behalf  of  the  labels,  al- 
though some,  like  RCA,  plan  to  offer 
some  catalogue  material  ($7.98)  at  a 
reduction. 

When  contacted,  CBS  Records  in- 
dicated that  although  such  a  move  has 
been  discussed,  there  are  no  concrete 
plans  to  go  ahead  with  reduced  prices 
of  any  of  its  discs.  A  CBS 
spokesperson  commented,  "We 
haven't  got  anything  to  announce  at 
this  time.  We're  always  reviewing  our 


RESTAURANTS 


iJ-^Ls.'lo'i.     <^>£.a.JOod    C^JOUi-S. 

is  "      More  Than  Just  Another  Restaurant 
FRESH  SEAFOOD  •  ITALIAN  SPECIALTIES 
LUNCH  11-3  •  DINNER  5-11 
SAT.  &  SUN.  BRUNCH  11-3 


2825  W.  OLIVE  AVE. 
BURBANK 


pOPEN  DAILY 
842-5150 


A  most  unusual  experience  in  dining. 

^    RESTAURANT       ^ 
Luncheon/Dinnei/Cockfails 
5900  WIL5HIRE/MON.  through  FN. 
FOR  RESERVATIONS  PLEASE  CALL  933-8333 

MAXBARILS 


360  N.  Rodeo  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills 
For  reservations  call  273-0300 


Spindletop  m  NYC.  | 

I  then. 

Marsh's  Steak 

Place  in  NYC. 

\  now, 

Roger's  in  Beverly  Hills! 

I       Roster's      | 

RESERVATIONS  271-7167 
262  SOUTH  BEVERLY  DRIVE 


position  on  matters  like  this." 

"No  comment"  was  the  response 
from  both  Warner  Bros,  and  EMI- 
Capitol  Records.  "I  cannot  legally 
discuss  prices,"  said  Ed  Rosenblatt,  a 
Warner  Bros,  executive. 

At  Warner-Elektra-Atlantic,  the 
marketing  operation,  a  key  executive 
remarked,  "We  did  have  a  meeting  on 
it  last  week,  and  there  has  been  talk  to 
rearrange  our  policy.  Multiple  pric- 
ing has  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time.  It's  sad  it  takes  adversity 
to  spur  action,  though.  Some  feel 
multiple  pricing  is  dumb.  It  can  mean 
giving  away,  for  a  lower  price,  some 
of  your  top  product." 

The  WEA  official  added,  "This  is 
one  of  the  first  times  the  economy  has 
had  a  real  negative  effect  on  the 
record  industry.  Films  are  doing  well, 
but  records  are  suffering  this  time." 

He  called  for  record  industry  self- 
examination,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  spending  and  product  return. 
"We're  taking  a  hard  look,  just  like 
everybody  else  is." 

One  of  the  country's  chief  distribu- 
tors, Sid  Talmadge,  who  heads  Los 
Angeles-based  Record  Merchandis- 
ing, had  this  to  say,  "I  think  multiple 
pricing  is  a  bad  idea.  There  are 
enough  problems  in  the  industry  now 
without  creating  new  ones.  If  a  rec- 
ord's got  it,  then  it  will  sell.  It  won't 
make  it  by  lowering  the  price.  Cheap 
product  doesn't  make  a  good  artist.  If 
it's  a  hit,  it's  a  hit.  I'm  not  a  believer 
in  reducing  prices  on  new  acts." 

He  did  say  that  lowering  prices  on 
established  catalogue  items  could  be  a 
good  move,  however.  "That  makes 
sense,  people  will  buy  them." 

Disco  Rollers  in 
'Skatetown,  USA' 

Roller  skaters  are  having  a  field 
day,  between  feature  films  and  TV 
properties  (HR  8/9/79),  and  now 
comes  the  newest  group  to  find  fairly 
consistent  work  in  films,  Jerry  Nista 
and  the  Jerry  Nista  Disco  Rollers. 

The  group  currently  is  being  used  in 
"Skatetown,  USA,"  the  Rastar  film 
for  Columbia  release.  Just  completed 
are  appearances  on  the  "Dinah" 
show,  the  Bobby  Vinton  Special, 
NBC-TV's  "Olympathon  '79," 
"A.M.  Los  Angeles"  and  "Mid 
Morning,  L.A.,"  as  well  as  at  the 
opening  of  Fllmex. 

The  Nista  Rollers  also  are  used  for 
record  company  promotions,  music 
festivals,  various  commercials  and 
on-air  promos  for  NBC-TV. 

Nista,  in  fact,  was  the  choreog- 
rapher and  roller  skating  instructor  to 
Erik  Estrada  of  "CHiPs"  for  the  spe- 
cial two-hour  debut  episode  called 
"Roller  Disco." 

The  Jerry  Nista  Disco  Rollers  are 
represented  by  Pen  Dennis  at  (2 13) 
651-1700. 


RON  PENNINGTON 
CURTAIN  CALLS 


1  IMOTHY  LEARY,  WHOSE  ADVOCACY  OF  THE  USE  of  LSD  and 

other  mind-expanding  drugs  in  a  search  for  self-realization  made  him  one  of 
the  most  controversial  figures  of  the  '60s,  is  renewing  the  quest  that  elevated 
him  to  cult  hero  status  during  that  turbulent  decade.  Now,  however,  instead  of 
assailing  the  "establishment"  from  the  hallowed  halls  of  Harvard  University, 
he  is  preparing  to  launch  a  new  attack  from  the  stage  of  Budd  Friedman's 
Improvisation,  where  he  will  be  presented  in  seven  performances  on  Aug.  20 
and  26  and  Sept.  3  and  10.  ...  Timothy  Leary  as  stand-up  comedian? 
Actually,  the  idea  is  not  that  far-fetched  because  satirical  humor  has  always 
been  an  effective  tool  for  debunking  myths  and  prodding  change,  although 
Leary  prefers  the  label  of  "stand-up  philosopher"  in  regard  to  his  Improvi- 
sation gig.  .  .  .  During  an  interview  last  week,  Leary  talked  about  his  up- 
coming engagement  —  which  is  titled  "How  To  Joyfully  and  Profitably  Sur- 
vive the  Total  Collapse  of  Civilization  in  the  1980s"  or  "Roasting  the  Sacred 
Cows  of  the  Sober  1970s"  —  and  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  by  appearing  in 
a  Hollywood  showroom.  .  .  .  "During  the  1960s,  the  place  to  start  changing 
culture  was  Harvard  University,  but  in  the  1980s  that  place  will  be  the  Sunset 
Strip.  I  feel  the  direction  of  the  future  will  come  from  Hollywood,  not 
Washington,  Teheran  or  Bombay,"  he  explained.  "If  I  can  influence  people  in 
the  record,  movie  and  TV  industries,  then  I  can  help  factuate  the  myths  and  the 
images  of  the  '80s."  ...  At  Harvard,  he  said  he  learned  right  away  that  the  old 
guard,  the  deans,  could  not  be  changed,  so  he  did  his  work  with  graduate  stu- 
dents. "Now,  Hollywood  is  to  me  very  much  like  Harvard  was  in  the  '60s,"  he 
continued.  "But  I  don't  want  to  take  over  Hollywood  any  more  than  I  wanted 
to  be  a  tenure  professor  at  Harvard.  I  just  wanted  the  graduate  students  to 
move  out  with  something  more,  with  the  freedom  to  criticize,  to  outrage,  to 
excite  or  whatever." 

"T 

1  HOPE  TO  INFLUENCE  A  SMALL  NUMBER  OF  intelligent  crea- 
tive people  as  I  did  in  the  '60s  and  to  ridicule  and  outrage  the  establishment 
that  has  been  preaching  conformity,"  Leary  emphasized.  "If  I'm  lucky,  I  will 
be  able  to  influence  200-300  young  talented  media  people  or  at  least  inject  into 
their  blood  systems  some  jokes  against  the  Lew  Wassermans  and  the  Jane 
Fondas.  I  want  to  teacsh  these  people  how  to  outrage  and  ridicule  the  sacred 
cows  and  to  suggest  ways  of  writing  positive,  self-confident  themes."  .  .  . 
Among  the  people  Leary  said  he  intends  to  "roast"  (each  evening  is  devoted  to 
a  different  set  of  people  and  topics)  is  William  Shakespeare.  "All  of  his 
dramas  hinge  on  someone  making  a  stupid  mistake  at  some  point  in  the  play," 
he  explained,  adding  that  "Romeo  should  have  smoked  a  joint,  gotten  drunk 
or  shot  heroin.  Then  Juliet  could  have  woken  up,  put  him  in  a  methadone  pro- 
gram and  they  would  have  lived  happily  ever  after."  .  .  .  Leary  went  on  to  say 
that  his  particular  "sacred  cows"  are  Hemingway  and  Fitzgerald,  calling  them 
"humdrum  losers.  They  especially  glorified  losers  and  suffering  and  failure, 
which  all  adds  up  to  a  pessimistic  depreciation  of  self-consciousness,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "We  neod  intelligence,  and  more  positive  images,  but  movies  today 
provide  no  models  for  young  people.  Everything  is  based  on  the  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  myth  of  suffering  and  sacrifice." 

1  HE  1980s,  IN  GENERAL,  SHOULD  BE  PEOPLE  refusing  to 
cooperate  with  the  political-cultural  establishment,"  Leary  continued.  To  illus- 
trate his  point,  he  noted  that  a  recent  survey  revealed  that  about  78%  of  the 
American  public  has  lost  faith  with  the  American  government.  "But  in  private 
life,  they  feel  comfortable  about  themselves  and  they  are  able  to  cope  with  life 
on  a  personal  level,"  he  emphasized.  "So  we  are  seeing  a  move  toward  indi- 
viduality and  away  from  the  sacred  cows."  ...  On  a  more  humorous  note,  he 
interjected  that  he  thinks  the  San  Andreas  Fault  is  misnamed.  "It's  really  the 
San  Andreas  Opportunity,"  he  exclaimed,  "because  when  the  great  quake 
comes,  California  will  rise  upward  and  the  rest  of  the  country  will  go  down. 
And  this  is  based  on  geological  fact."  .  .  .  Leary  has  been  doing  about  30-40 
college  lectures  a  year,  but  he  said  the  Improvisation  performances  will  differ 
in  that  they  will  focus  on  the  media.  "I  use  a  lot  of  humor,  although  it  is  based 
on  fact  and  not  just  one-liners.  And  behind  the  humor,  it  is  all  very  serious,  and 
I  use  slides  and  charts  to  substantiate  the  facts.  Hollywood  is  the  nose  cone  of 
the  time  step,"  he  concluded,  "and  the  theme  of  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
increased  intelligence." 
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TRAVEL  LOG 


Bay  City  Rollers  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

Stan  Kann  to  Sacramento. 

Joe  Sirola  from  N.Y. 

Budd  Friedman  to  N.Y. 

Al  Goldstein  from  N.Y. 

Mark  Erik  Schneiderman  to  San 
Francisco. 

Sabrina  to  Las  Vegas. 

Lou  Epton  to  Las  Vegas. 

Tiffany  Peters  from  Portland. 

Richard  Teague  to  Portland. 

Sheldon  A.  Saltman  and  A/a/r 
Helreich  from  Hawaii. 

Richard  Harris  and  Beverly 
D'Angelo  to  Toronto. 

Davz'd  Janssen  to  Korea. 

5/ew  Guttenberg  to  N.Y. 

./fTmr  Agutter  to  Lexington  Park, 
Md. 

.STiaW  /.eww  from  Orlando,  Fla. 

Z.«/;>  Nielsen  to  Toronto. 

7b«y  Bennett  from  Las  Vegas. 

Anthony  Newley  to  Las  Vegas. 

7oa«  Rivers  to  Las  Vegas. 

7ortv  Messina  from  Las  Vegas. 

FrartA-  Kan  der  Veer  and  flarrv 
,Yo/afl  to  London. 

Jim  Bailey  to  Pittsburgh. 

Moola  to  N.Y. 

C7?ra  Robinson  to  Gila  River, 
Ariz. 

.46?  Mandell  from  N.Y. 

7oer  Travolta  to  London. 

Frankie  Slater  to  N.Y. 


Spain  festival 
films  chosen 

SAN  SEBASTIAN,  Spain  -  This 
year's  film  festival  to  be  held  here 
from  September  8-19  will  feature 
films  from  the  U.S.,  "Alien,"  "Apoc- 
alypse Now"  and  "Manhattan." 
From  the  U.K.,  "Quadrophenia"  and 
from  Italy,  "Le  Rosi  di  Danzica." 

Further  films  will  be  announced 
over  the  next  several  weeks. 

A  special  screening  of  Bertolucci's 
"La  Luna"  is  expected  and  an  out-of- 
competition  screening  of  Rossi's 
"Eboli"  and  Fellini's  "Provo  d'  Or- 
chestra" will  be  featured. 


Sales 


SECLUDED  CITY  VIEW 

OPEN  THURSDAY  1-3  P.M. 

Charmer  in  Hollywood  Hills,  view 
from  everywhere.  Immaculate,  4 
Br.,  2%  Ba.  Paddle  sun  porch, 
Palos  Verdes  frplc.  Central  heat  air 
conditioning.  Peg  &  grooved  hard- 
wood firs.  Complete  sep.  guest 
quarters,   patios,    low   main- 
tenance. Close  to  transportation. 
Motivated  seller.  $189,000 
Contact  Bobbe  Rader 
and  Harvey  Pepper 
MARTY  TRUGMAN  &  ASSOC. 
278-6800  


Tours  &  Travel 

WINTER  RED  SEA 
CRUISES  FROM 
SUEZ  AND  EILAT 


The  peace  accord  between  Israel  and  Egypt  has  produced 
this  unique  cruise  program  on  the  famous  MTS  Jason* 

Frequent  sailings  in  December,  January,  February  and 
March  commencing  in  Suez  to  Aqaba,  Eilat,  Safaga 
(Egypt)  and  return  to  Suez.  Duration  seven  days  from  $595 
to  $1,200  per  person,  two  to  a  room,  plus  taxes  of  $30  per 
person.  Itinerary  allows  ample  time  to  enjoy  each  port, 
and  for  shore  excursions  to:  Luxor,  Hurgada  and  Cairo, 
from  Suez.  Petra  from  Aqaba.  From  Eilat  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
Sodom  and  Masada;  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem;  and  to  St. 
Catherine's  Monastery  in  the  Sinai  Desert.  You  may  also 
board  in  Eilat  for  the  round  trip.  Include  this  cruise  as  part 
of  your  Middle  East  plans  this  winter.  We  will  provide  the 
most  economical  air  transportation  for  your  entire 
itinerary,  as  well  as  your  hotels,  sightseeing  and  other 
features. 

Brochure  and  other  information  from  Celebrity  Travel. 

•Greek  Registry 


6715  SUNSET  BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD,  CA  90028 


ASTA 


213/466-9501 
TELEX  696324 


THE  REPORTER  CLASSIFIEDS 


PROF.  SERVICES 


PROF.  SERVICES 


LIVE  WIRES 

& 

)fa   COURIER  SERVICES,  INC. 
^              Complete 

if 

J> 

Delivery  Service 

From  Letters 

to  Limousines 

(213)  851-9215 

FOR  RENT 

IBM  CORRECTING 

SELECTRICS 

PICKUP  AND  DELIVERY 

PRELL  RENTS 

552-2024 


Richard  Hack's  Televisions 
every  day  in  The  Reporter 


AUTOMOBILES 


1977  JAGUAR  XJS 

Take  over  the  lease  or  buy  -  the 
car  is  in  showroom  condition. 

(213)  273-6882 
Mon.-Thur.  9  a.m. -4  p.m. 


for  your  limousine,  call 


24-hour  service 
654-3533 

corporate  accounts  welcome 


•**•••**••••••••••**•••* 

i  AMERICAN  FILM  FACTORY   I 


3-camera  video  van  $100  an  hour.  Com- 
puterized video  editing  $55  an  hour.  Film- 
to-tape  transfer  $50  an  hour.  Tape  duplica- 
tion $18  an  hour. 

(213)  823-8622 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$*****>**********¥¥***** 


WIN 

unlimited  cash 


$$ 

$$ 


$$ 


on 
"The  Joker's  Wild" 

or 
"Tic  Tac  Dough" 

Call  (213)  277-9163 
Monday  thru  Friday 
Non-Union  only! 


'aProdijcUong,  Inc. 

He^PefM  SHOWCASE  TAPES 
PILOTS  -  TEST  COMMERCIALS 
PR  RELEASES-INDUSTRIALS 
%"  or  1" 

Dial  (213)  V-I-D-E-O-I-T 


ACTORS 
ADVISORY  SERVICE 

OLGA  LEE 

(213)  275-9329 


Real  Estate  Rentals 


REASONABLE  "^^ 

Charming  inside  office 

in  5-room  suite. 
-  Air  Conditioned  - 
SANTA  MONICA  &  DOHENY 
273-1161 


MALIBU 

For  Lease,  beautiful  private  can- 
yon home.  Beach  access,  Para- 
dise Cove.  $1,500  mo. 

Call  Dana  Ross,  Agent 

(213)  456-3344 

POSEY  CARPENTER  REALTY  INC. 


NEWPORT  BEACH'S  FINEST 
ON  THE  WATER 

2  Br.  Fantastic  view  of  ocean  &  bay.  Se- 
cluded, security  &  discreet.  Pool  &  Ja- 
cuzzi. Lease  $1,400  mo.  Adults.  Furn. 
condo. 

(714)  642-4783  weekdays 


TO  PLACE  YOUR  ADVERTISEMENT 

CALL  464-7411 


SANTA  MONICA 

52,000.  Exec.  Townhse.  Adults.  Prime  nr. 
beach  location.  Spacious  beaut.  3  Br., 
31/2  Ba.,  2  frpics  ,  great  kitch.,  den,  wet 
bar,  patio,  pool,  3-car  garage.  Westing- 
house  so"  syst.  Pvt.  party. 
995-3184 


BEACHFRONT 

Completely  furn.  2-Br.  house  on  the 
strand  Manhattan  Beach.  Frplc,  3- 
car  garage.  $1500/mo. 
Noble  Realty  Co.  (213)  376-6967 


W.  HOLLYWOOD  TOWNHSE. 

150  Yards  from 
Cedars-Sinai  Hospital 
2  Br.,  2  Ba.,  liv.  rm.,  kitch.,  appliances 
incl.  Breakfast  rm.,  sliding  glass  doors 
off  Br.  to  pvt.  deck  +  pvt.  patio  on  1st 
level   off  liv.  rm.   Newly  decorated. 
Immed.  occupancy. 
652-2222  $850/mo. 


they  lost  their  hearts 
in  San  FranciscaJo 


'The  performance  is  so  good  that  those  who  care  are 
dumbfounded... following  the  O'Connor  overture,  Sidney  Miller 
came  to  join  the  act  and  from  then  on  it  was  Gallagher 
&  Sheen,  Weber  &  Fields— any  one  of  a  number  of  the  famed 
vaudeville  song-and-dance  comedy  duos... Through  all  of  this 
O'Connor  and  Miller  romp  and  lurch,  sing  and  strut,  clown 
and  cavort  through  brilliant  mini-medley  inserts... O'Connor 
is  incomparable.  His  voice  is  bright  and  pure;  his  tune 
selection  impeccable... Visual  acts  are  the  hardest 
to  review;  musical  ones  next.  This  is  a  visual  musical, 
but  not  hard  to  evaluate.  It  is  essentially  a  performance 
by  a  great  traditional  showman ...  I've  long  expressed  my 
feelings  that  music  from  the  heart  is  what  matters— and  last  night 
I  had  the  distinct  feeling  that  O'Connor  was  touching  most 
of  the  hearts  in  the  crowd." 
-Philip  Elwood.  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

"Donald  O'Connor  has  brought 
laughter  back  and  it  is  welcome . . . 
The  funniest  and  freshest  act  to 
hit  San  Francisco  in  eons.  It's 
been  a  long  time  since  I've  laughed 
so  hard,  relished  every  moment,  felt 
I  had  been  really  entertained  and 
got  totally  turned  on  by  all  the 
people  around  me  falling  off  their 
chairs  with  howls  of  laughter... 
O'Connor  and  Sidney  Miller  run 
gags  past  you  between  soft  shoe 
and  tap  routines,  donning  a  wig, 
slipping  into  a  dress,  razzing 
each  other  and  making  monkey- 
shines  out  of  standard  song  lyrics, 
with  the  pacing  and  polish 
of  a  two-man  cast  of 
'Saturday  Night  Live 

—  Barbara  Bladen, 
SAN  MATEO 
TIMES 


1/   HOTEL  AND 


Qlt/tnCMj   HC 

ATOP  NOB  HILL  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO  94106  •  (4151  772-5000 


MANAGER 


August  3,  1979 


Dear  Donald: 

I  want  to  take  this  somewhat  belated  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  the  wonderful  and  successful 
job  you  did  for  us  in  the  Venetian  Room  of  the 
Fairmont  Hotel.   Your  show  was  a  total  delight 
and  it  was  good  to  see  people  waiting  in  line 
for  entertainment  instead  of  gasoline. 

We  hope  you  will  come  back  to  the  Venetian  Room 
soon.   We  were  delighted  to  know  that  you  will 
be  the  opening  show  for  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in 
Denver  starting  September  10th. 


OTEL.  DALLAS  - 


HOTEL.  DENVER  (1979) 


Motion  Pictures  &  Television: 

The  Bedford  Co.  (Glenn  Rose) 

(213)274-7576 

Personal  Management: 
William  Loeb  (213)  273-3570 
&  The  Bedford  Co 
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sets  On  Growth, 
isco  Market 

Disco  artists  have  the  capacity  to  develop 

it  I      images,  too.  and  that's  why  it's  crucial  that 

he      labels  utilize  their  every   resource  to 

promote  an  artist.  It  means  involvement  at 

every  level." 

Caviano  believes  that  disco  is  more  than 
a  fad,  but  does  he  feel  the  industry  is  mak- 
ing a  commitment  to  disco  as  fast  as  it 
could?  "I  seeahigher  awareness  beginning 
to  set  in.  but  right  now  we're  faced  with  the 
task  of  selling  more  than  just  records."  he 
said.  "We've  got  to  concentrate  on  making 
responsible  decisions  in  areas  like  artist 
development  and  tour  support.  But  first 
we've  got  to  expand  these  one-man  disco 
departments,  because  later  on  it  will  be  like 
trying  to  put  your  finger  in  a  dike,  trying 
hard  to  catch  up." 

Disco  Airwaves 

In  disco  radio,  he  says,  programmers 
must  proceed  with  caution  if  they  are  to  en- 
joy the  success  achieved  by  stations  such 
as  WKTU  "The  disco  airwaves  must  be 
sensibly  managed.  It  is  possible  to  prog  ram 
a  station  with  a  dance-floor  consciousness 
and  still  play  a  melodic  piece  of  music. 
Thats  responsible  programming.  We've 
got  to  look  to  long-term  planning,  which 
means  adding  more  non-disco  music  the 
same  way  Top  40  has  got  to  learn  to  add 
more  disco  to  its  playlists. 

"The  liability  in  the  disco  field  isn't  as 
great  as  it  is  in  the  rock  area."  he  said.  "I  can 
sign  an  act  at  a  reasonable  rate  and  not  give 
away  the  candy  store,  so  that  I  still  have 
room  for  a  marketing  budget.  When  vou 
give  away  a  lot  of  dollars  to  a  performer, 
you're  somewhat  hesitant  about  your 
marketing  investment.  In  disco,  it's  possi- 
ble to  keep  your  costs  in  sync. 

"Disco's  greatest  challenge  in  the  '80s 
means  striving  to  keep  the  music  fresh,"  he 
concluded.  "It  means  stimulating  the  retail 
community  to  a  greater  degree  as  well  as 
maintaining  your  credibility  at  radio.  Our 
promo  team  has  a  terrific  understanding  of 
the  market  that  they're  dealing  with,  which 
immediately  enhances  the  chance  for  your 
product  to  succeed.  Disco  is  not  a  dirty 
word." 

Peterson  &  Eldridge 
Form  New  ECS  Label 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Eldridqe  &  Peterson 
Associates,  a  talent  managment  firm,  has 
formed  ECS  Records,  a  Las  Vegas-based 
label.  Pete  Peterson  will  be  president  of  the 
new  label,  which  will  include  product  from 
Bettye  Swan  and  The  Soul  Connection,  and 
Peggy  Eldridge,  vice  president  of  Peterson 
&  Eldridge.  will  head  up  the  management 
firm. 

Queen  &  Cars  Get  Gold 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Two  Elektra/Asylum 
LPs.  "Live  Killers"  by  Queen  and  "Candy- 
O"  by»the  Cars,  have  been  certified  gold  by 
theRIAA 


POINTS  WEST 


..  ontin  hh1  from  a  '08  "' ' 

support  act?  Contact  Future  Presentations  in  LA.  and  try  and  get  Timothy  Leary.  The 
counter-cultural  priest  wowed  a  big  crowd  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  last  month 
and  he's  bound  to  stimulate  any  audience  .  .  .  Jem-distributed  Virgin  International's 
Magazine  is  playing  the  club  circuit,  including  the  Whisky  in  L.A.  Aug.  30-Sept  1. 
ON  THE  TUBE  —  CBS-TV  has  a  Cheap  Trick  special  based  on  the  upcoming  "Dream 
Police"  album  set  for  October.  So  don't  look  for  the  album,  which  has  been  in  the  can  for 
months,  to  be  released  before  then  .  .  .  After  their  current  tour.  The  Cars  will  host  "Mid- 
night Special,"  with  a  lineup  of  guests  the  group  will  choose  itself .  .  .  On  July  30.  a  spe- 
cial 90-minute  "Dinah!"  airs.  The  show's  theme  is  nuclear  safety,  and  the  Doobie 
Brothers,  Jackson  Browne,  and  Bonnie  Riatt  quest  CBS-TV  fjas  completed  film- 
ing on  "The  Eleventh  Victim."  starring  Eric  Burdon  as  a  faded  rock  star .  .  .  The  author- 
ized John  Wayne  biography.  "Shooting  Star."  is  set  to  become  a  TV  movie  with  an  un-  ■ 
known  playing  the  Duke  .  .  .  The  Dixie  Dregs  taped  Don  Kirshner's  Rock  Concert"  last 
week. 

FILM  NEWS  —  Two  years  in  the  making,  The  Clash  movie  "Rude  Bov"  is  nearing 
completion  in  London.  The  humorous  look  at  the  British  punk  scene  is  bemq  produced 
bv  Michael  White  Meat  Loaf  has  signed  to  star  with  Richard  Benjamin  and- Ruth 
Gordon  in  Scavenger  Hunt"  Universal  has  Olivia  Newton-John  set  to  appear  in  a 
musical  fantasy  called  "Xanadu"  .  .  .  Eddie  Money  has  written  the  main  theme  for 
"Americathon."  The  soundtrack  will  also  include  a  pair  of  Elvis  Costello  cuts  not  found 
on  his  U.S  LPs  .  Director  Hal  Ashby's  "The  Hamster  Of  Happiness"  will  feature  a 
score  bv  Willis  Allen  Ramsay. 

COMING  RELEASES  —  The  Rolling  Stones  are  wrapping  their  next  album  in  Paris,  set 
for  fall  release.  Tentative  title:  "Another  Fine  Mess  You've  Got  Me  Into,  Ronnie"  .  .  . 
Michael  Jackson's  first  solo  LP  in  five  vears.  "Off  The  Wall."  is  due  any  day  and  fea- 
tures songs  written  for  him  by  Stevie  Wonder  and  Paul  McCartney  Randy  Newman 
has  cancelled  all  tour  plans,  but  his  "Born  Again"  album  should  be  out  soon  .  .  . 
"Faster."  George  Harrison's  English  single  dedicated  to  late  auto  racer  Gunnar  Nils- 
son,  will  not  be  released  in  the  U.S. .  .  .  Billy  Preston's  first  Motown  solo  album.  "Late  At 
Night."  is  hitting  the  stores  any  day  .  .  .  Upcominq  E/P/A  releases  include  a  pair  of 
$8. 98s.  Dan  Fogelberg  and  a  hits  packaqe  from  Jeff  Beck,  and  LPs  from  Johnny  Pay- 
check, Rick  Nelson,  The  Jacksons,  Andy  Pratt  and  Ellen  Foley  The  soundtrack  for 
"Apocalypse  Now1"  on  Elektra/Asylum  features  all  11'  2  minutes  of  the  Doors'  classic 
"The  End"  .  .  .  Fantasy  is  puttinq  out  a  two-LP  live  album  from  the  Bread  &  Roses 
Festival  of  Acoustic  Music.  Artists  will  include  Joan  Baez,  Jackson  Browne,  Arlo 
Guthrie,  Maria  Muldaur,  Buffy  Sainte-Marie  and  Jesse  Colin  Young  Chanson's 
"Together  We  Stand"  is  due  Aug.  13. 

STUDIO  TRACKS  —  Daryl  "The  Captain"  Dragon  plans  to  open  a  new  S1  5  million 
recording  studio  in  the  west  San  Fernando  Valley  in  August  .  .  3rd  Ear  Recordinq 
Studios  is  expandinq  its  offices,  recording  and  rehearsal  studios  to  a  second  Holly- 
wood location,  1227  Wilton  PI.  .  .  .  At  Quadrafonic  Sound  Studios  in  Nashville  Jimmy 
Buffett  is  mixing  his  new  MCA  LP.  recorded  in  the  West  Indies;  Leo  Kottke  is  working  on 
his  next  for  Chrysalis:  Steve  Forbert  is  cutting  his  second  Nemperor  LP  with  producer 
John  Simon  and  Warner  Bros  '  Etc.  is  working  with  producer/engineer  Gene  Eichel- 
berger  At  Cherokee  in  Hollywood:  Jean -Luc  Ponty  is  producing  himself  for  Atlantic; 
Jeff  Baxter  is  producing  Livingston  Taylor  for  Epic  and  co-producing  Four  On  The 
Floor  with  Al  Kooper  .  Ann-Margaret  is  recording  a  new  single  at  Filmwavs/H eider  in 
Hollywood  .  .  At  F/H  in  San  Francisco.  Michael  McDonald  is  adding  vocals  to  some 
tracks  on  Alex  Call's  project,  beinq  produced  by  Keith  Knudsen  and  AllenToussaint  is 
producinq  Jorge  Santana's  next  for  Apple  .  .  .  John  McVie  is  producing  former  Grass 
Roots  member  Rob  Grill. 

NEW  SIGNINGS  —  The  Dukes,  featuring  former  Wings  member  Jimmy  McCulloch, 
has  pacted  with  Warner  Bros.  A  single  is  due  soon,  with  an  LP  set  for  September .  .  . 
Gary  Borman  Management  has  signed  Kittyhawk,  a  iazz  band  fealunnq  the  Chapman 
stick,  a  new  10-stnng  electric  instrument  Eric  Doctorow. former  director  of  market- 
ing services  at  ABC  Records,  has  signed  on  as  a  partner  with  Shelly  Heber  and  Leanne 
Meyers  at  Image  Marketing  &  Media  .  .  Bill  Yaryan  has  been  named  associate  pub- 
lisher at  GPI  Publication.  GPI  publishes  "Guitar  Plaver."  "Contemporary  Keyboard" 
and  "Frets."  Yaryans  has  worked  for  Atlantic  and  MCA  Records 

SHORTTAKES  —  Midge  U  re  has  joined  Thin  Lizzy  as  temporary  replacement  for  Gary 
Moore,  who  split  with  the  group  during  its  current  tour.  Ure  will  |oin  Ultravox  after  the 
tour  Moore's  solo  LP  on  Jet.  "Back  On  The  Streets."  is  due  in  late  August .  The  Tom 
Robinson  Band  has  broken  up  FCC's  "Baby  I  Want  You"  may  become  a  collector's 
item.  A  new  cover  is  being  designed  for  the  album  adding  a  new  member .  .  AGAC's 
August  ASKAPRO  lineup  includes  Chappell  Music's  Glenn  Friedman,  Aug  2.  Screen 
Gems'  Geri  Duryea,  Aug.  9:  American  Song  Festivals  Flip  Black,  Aug  16:  songwriter 
Peter  McCann,  Aug  18:  jingle  writer  Randy  Van  Horn,  Auq  23  and  Carol  Cassano  of 
April/Blackwood.  Auq.  30  For  info  call  462-1 108.  .  The  Philadelphia  Phillies'  bat  boy 
July  24  at  Dodqer  Stadium  was  lifelonq  Phillie  fan  Bruce  Wendell,  Capitol  s  vice  presi- 
dent of  promotion    .  .  "How  To  Be  A  Music  Publisher '  by  Waiter  Hurst  is  cominq  out  in 

paperback  on  Seven  Arts  Press.  joey  berlin 
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TO/SCO  IN  TOWN'  —  Butterfly  Records  recen- 


r):  Gene  Froelich.  MCA,  Inc.  vice  president;  George  Albert  president  anH  giiMstei  r-3o. 


NNbt 


«»te.  Cap/to/  wee  pres/den,  ofmarleUna n^  CT°'  V'Ce  P^identol 
«ces/merchandISinQ  &  adverts  nanrt  ,  ^  CaP«°l  "ce  president 
r.  Capitol  talent  acpuJ*n2™&Z%*?TtS  "P***™"  &  v,deo 
Y:  Bruce  E   Garfield.  Capitol  national  h  Placer;  M,lt  Olin.  The 

Ken  Fritz  Management  *'  d'reCt0r  °'  lale"<  acquisition:  and 


<•  Independents 
trtbution  Deal 


-ASM  Records  and  the  In- 
)rd  Syndicate.  Inc.  (IRS)  of 
ned  a  distribution  pact  for 
the  terms  of  the  pact  IRS 

'stributedintheUSAbythe 
>nd  Associated  Labels  Dis- 


Paul  Opens  Music 
Business  Institute 


'-label  umbrella  company 
umber  of  British  punk  and 
ord   companies   whose 
v.  has  been  available  in  the 
l-only  basis.  Labels  whose 
affected  are  Illegal  Rec- 
ade  Records.  Industrial 
'ward  Records  Deptford 
■  Fashion  Music  and  the 
3pv  Records 
nder  the  new  agreement 
early-Auqust.  and  will  in- 
;i-smqlesandEPs  in  pjC- 
t>y     The    Buzzcocks 
Brian  James.  Fashion. 
3     Throbbinq    Gristle 
lanz  and  The  Cramps, 
's.  scheduled  for  August 
''»  be  "The  Singles"  by 
"Product    Perfect"    by 
'ren't  Right"  by  Wazmo 
Rootboy  Shm  and  The 
"Best  of  AT  V"  by  Alter- 
ve"-  by  John  Cales 

'artersforlRSwillbein 
57th  St  Suite  603.  with 
-5587  Los  Angeles  of- 
il  1416  N  LaBrea,  with 
-241 1,  extension  474 

Couttolenc 
duties 

s  Couttolenc.  former 
ecords  and  currently 
"•  general  of  RCA  S. A. 
s  assumed  additional 
'dent  of  RCA  Inter- 

y.  Couttolenc  will  be 
renting  rca  in  cor- 

nal  relations  matters 
America.  He  will  also 
~  staff  and  manage- 
velopments  and  op- 

CA  in  1964asdirec- 
-xlco  A  year  later  he 
and  director  general 
)mPany  Couttolenc 
'ed  with  developing 
nencan  market 


NEW  YORK  -Mert  Paul,  former  vice  presi 

CBS  hZT?'^  S°^heas'-n  regioTfo" 
r  S  Records.  has  opened  the  Music 
Business  Institute  in  Atlanta.  Georq.a 

The  Institute  plans  .0  offer  intensive 
three-month  instruction  programs  In 
vanous  aspects  of  the  muS,c  industry   ,n- 

ZaZo^r  Pr0duc,l0n-  Promotion, 
retailmq.  artist  representation  and 
coDvnqht  .aw  Classes  are  scheduled  to 
beqin  September  17.  ,0 

The  Institute's  Board  of  Advisers  still  be 

xVc0:;,^' curren,,v  inc,udes  Joe  Coh-. 

executive  vice  president  of  NARM 
Promoter  A.ex  Cooley:  Tony  Dalesandm 
ores,dent  of  Ms  Djstrjbu        £       easa"*°c 

Farac.  executive  vice  president  of  WEA 
Svdney  Silverman     president  of   United 
Record  and  Tape  Industries.  Inc.;  Stan  Syn 
der.   vice   president  of  Cleveland   inter 
national  Records:  Fred  Traub.  vice  pres 

den,  of  purchasmq  for  Record  Bar  Sco, 
Younq.    vice    president    of    retailing  £ 
Pickwick  Internationa,;  and^ran^Moon  " 
vice  president  of  marketmq   branch  dTs 
tnbut.on  for  CBS  Records 

29J70eplT^S>T5  'nSt,,U,e  IS  loca,ed  at 
t  Peachtree   Road.   N  W    Buckhead 

Towers.  Suite  400.  Atlanta.  Georgia   The 
Phone  number  is  404-231-3303 


YOUNGS  "RUST-O-V'SION* 

ner,Rep„se  recording  artist  Nei,  YouZn 
sports  -rust-o-.ision- classes  at  thePOs 
Premiere  party  for  his  new  film  -RusWeve'r 
Sleeps,  held  at  Bundy  "Rent-AWrecZZ 
West"™*  Calif  Shown  with  Zona  is 
Steve  Under  of  KNXT-  TV  in  Los  Anpeles 


Johnson  Elected  To 
MSMA  Presidency 

LOS  ANGELES  -  Muscle  Shog| 
Studios  president  Jimmy  Johnson  has 
been  elected  president  of  ,he  Jusi 
Shoals  Music  Association  for  i^e9_^TC: 
election  ,00k  p,aCe  at  the  18-member 
boards  July  meeting  R,ch  Hall  of  Fame 
Studios  had  been  president  for  the  PZ 

SOT    T^     MSMA    C°nduCtS    mon 
sonqwriter    workshops,    produces   annual 
sonqwriter  showcases  and  sponsors  a  in- 
ternational producers  seminar  every  year 

Carr  Starts  Own  Firm 

LOS  ANGELES  -  BurJd  Carr  has  formed  a 

ussszi  «m  ,o  reprWn<  «*°X 

artists  Kansas.  Heatwave.  Henry  Gross  and 
Ray  Gomez.    Carr   had   been  wrtn   BNB 

by  M°,ch  el  TPf  n   '°  ,h'S  He  Wi"  be  — S3 
by  Michael  T.  Flynn  and  Valerie  Taylor  Of- 

'Good  Times'  Gold 

certified  gold  by  the  RIAA 


POINTS  WEST 

IS  THIS  GUY  FOR  REAL?  —  Th 

Iran  who  has  already  banned  nlg'SS?^  A\at0"ah  Kh°™aini,  spiritual  lea 
has  now  demanded  that  musicleTanneT^T^  ^  8nd  most  Western  m 
spends  his  time  listening  to  music  can  no!l  'raman  TV  and  rad,o   "A  youtl 

die.  cannot."  said  KhoJalnlK^^Jpre,^^^Ju«i?S; 
'■stening  to  it  and  makes  their  brams  in'™**  P'Um'  music  a,so  stupefies  ne 
everybody  is  attracted  to  nature,  Z  it  ta  es  thP  ,nVOl°US  Mus'c  ls  SnlK 
Mvelihood."  The  director  of  the  state  radio steSn^T  °Ut  °f  rea",y  ,0  a  futile  and 
during  the  upcoming  holy  month  and  mul  ^  Sa'd  music  wou|d  be  banner. 
Ayatollahs  comments  '      d  mUS,C  was  stl"  being  broadcast  the  day  aft 

MEANWHILE  BACK  HOMP       tp, 

as  in  Iran,  but  it  has  led  .0  the  cancel™^^'^0  Burbank  ls  not  Qu.te  as  b 
response  to  Councilman  James  Rtehm^ 
credible  combination  of  horrors  "PaiH  Smith  hPt'°n  °f  rOCk  music  fans  as   a 

He ve°LCIi,inAq  ,he  P'edfle  °f  a"e%anc  'foT  e  f  a?  ZT  *  Sta,ement  c°"<e™,n 

"eve  that  ,n  America  the  use  of  a  public  a,l?     at"  commented.  "It  is  hard  to 

grounds  of  the  personal  prejud.ee  few  c  1 Z  '  PT°rmance  can  be  denied  or 

be  banned?  Does  it  star,  with  this  llj    V  c°unc"men  -  Who  will  be  the  next  or 

droups?  Who  will  determine?  This  is  a  danoP  ,he"  m°Ve  0n  ,0  «*«  and  e, 

essence  of  this  country.  ,  do  not  wish  to  b  ffiS  ^^T  *"*  COn,rarv  to  ^ 

a-tist  and  allowed  to  present  my  worlto  whom!  any,hmfl  except  as  an  Amen, 

am  saddened  that  because  of  the  b%o  rv  anS  n       7'SheS  l°  COme  and  experience 

orm  for  the  people  of  BurbanI Sl^^^"*"*!*"' ' Wl11  not  beablelop 

the  Hollywood  Palladium  d'  PaU'  S  fans  saw  her  perform  last  weekenc 

POLICE  (OVER?)  PROTECTION  -  Nick  ni^ 

mmm mmomm^LJ^ll G,idZWas  p]ay>"V  ^  San  Francisco's  Uni 

3«-^. ,       Square   recently  when   a   policed 

1  fePPed  the  show,  pulled  Gilder"    2 
and  handed  him  a  summons  for  d 
turbmg  the  peace.  But  GHder  was  un 
pressed  by  this  show  of  authority 
waited  for  the  cop  ,0  leave   turned, 
equipment  back  on  and  continued  I 
Performance    .        Another   overe- 
husiastic  law  enforcer  had  the  folK  • 
he -Jet  Records'  office  in  LA.  qu  te wo, 
ned  las.  week.  It  seems  that  a  custo° 
inspector  ,n  New  V0rk  thoughUh  , 
new  ELO  video  featuring  the  groups 
new  angle  "Don't  Bring  Me  Down"  was 
porn  f,,m  While  Je,  staffers  worried  ha 
he  v,deo  was  lost,  customs  was  ho.  : 
ng  it  for  review.  After  viewing  it  theloor 
wasqu,ckly  forwarded  ,0  a  ?e„eved  S 

"is  battle  aqamst  alcoholism  w.ll  be  omitted  *DVE"T""ES  OF  ALICE  -  Thow' 
side  „,ll  be  ,he  basis  01  a  oew  Marl Sfe ^ ""?°°<»"s  latest  LP  -From  The Z  i 
Alice  a regular  character  -,  „eata¥  e,Tke  I To„J  '"1 ".  a,S0  ,a,kin»  ">""'  ™° '  «' 
,  "°; '  s«"'s  «  »  I've  s.epoeo  ,„,o  one         ZiT°?  1°  C°m'C  b0°h''  M«  A„c  : 

As  for  the  cryp„c  title  to  his  new  LP  Ma  t  n  said  th"?!'  "^  ^  When  '  horded  , hem 
tVPes  of  music  you  might  normaliy  hea       ^m   '     ''tC°Uld  "S,9m,vanalternat,ve.oI 
mat  about  any,h,nq",  .'.The  erudi  e 'Robert S'°'  ^  ^  in,erPre»a.,on  is  open 
ers  King  Crimson  and  currently  in  the  m.dit  n  ff.1  dmq  'a'her  °'  Bntlsh  Proo  roc 

U  S     said  that  the  or,q,nal  purpo  e  oThl    LP h  SF°ne-man  "^'PPertronics'tour  ofthe' 
venues  as  record  stores  and  hotel    0  'm    was  to    0^^" '    *"£  ^  °'  SUch  M^ 
(producer/artist  Brian)  Eno's  venture  and  nnl  5    P'0duce  ambient'  music  to  suppor 
credibility."  Future  plans  ^/TS^^^^?!^*^^^^^^^ 
Sports  and  Music  for  Kitchens"  bald!  °  Ude  '  Music  for  Places   Music  fo 

The  Kitchen  in  New  York  and  o,he    sis    n^  qenerated  '^  "Ve  Performances  a 
taneous  performances  are  a  form  of  S  !  m'n>-tour.  Fripp  added  that  h,s  soon 

t-veiy  so  I  m  able  to  present  wha,7d0  ^ZSS^''  • '  ^  '^^  and  ^ n  ■" 
P  aymq  style  He  also  added  that  he  and  EnoTrP  ron^'   S3'd  Fnpp  of  hls  'mprowsea 

bnnqs  his  "Good  Or  Rock      •  Ro  f  S  P3'S  ,OSh°W  "Pattheda.e       dScS 

nightly  shows  featurinq  Bo  D  dS,e  Freddie  C^0"5  *?>  fWm  Auq  3"4  ^  «  " 
month  to  the  Hong  Kong  Cafe  Dead  K^n  h  0°"  3nd  ,he  Shirelles  Com,,,  this 
I'ke  neqafvity  is  in  °ead  KennedY  »•  Pu^  Hell,  D.O.A.,  Zeros  and  X  Lookl 

ON  THE  ROAD   -  |f||  be  10  ,f 
Streisand  is  plannmq  a  worldwiriVln  S'?Ce,her  last  "on-benefit  concert    but  Barhr, 

r      Bram  Tchaikovsky  w,„  op™ ?  K£S™ m°and  Wl"  ^  on  the  road  until  Sep^ 
coming  tour    .    KC  and  the  Sunshine  S h rs  Wefucoast  dates,on  the  groups  up 
week,  winding  up  back  home  in  M  am,  Sep.   b"""  their^ummer  ^  hi  Canada  las, 

wFoeoadr,eAsusg  %mov:^nrmer-  ■s*?-  p^-STd^  ray,  s  SfflK  h  r 

P-aces  Oes  Arts  in  KX^  ■«-  g»  000  dul^tlK  2ft 

Looking  for  a  fun,  provocative  and  intelligent 
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size,  softcover  editions 
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bound  as  hardcovers 
— but  that  cost  up  to 
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151.  The  Lord  Of  The  Rings 
J. R.R.  Tolkien.  (3  Vols.,  Boxed) 
Hardcover:  $32.95  QPB:  $9.95 
196.  The  Painter's  Craft:  An 

Introduction  to  Artists'  Methods  and 
Materials.  Ralph  Mayer.  Hardcover: 
$12.95  QPB:  $5.95 
563.  Sacajawea.  By  Anna  Lee 
Waldo.  QPB:  $7.95 


540.  Tutankhamun:  The  Untold 

Story.  Thomas  Hoving.  Hardcover: 

$12.95  QPB  Ed:  $6.95 

543.  Gloriana.  Michael  Moorcock 

QPB:  $3.95 

555.  The  Dracula  Book  Of  Great 

Vampire  Stories.  Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  by  Leslie  Shepard 

Hardcover:  $10  QPB:  $4.95 


2  Hardcovers:  QPB  Boxed  Set: 
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530.  The  Lives  Of  A  Cell  and 
The  Medusa  And  The  Snail 

Lewis  Thomas.  Hardcover:  $17.90 
QPB  Ed:  $7.95  (2  Vols.,  Boxed) 

197.  The  Working  Mother's 
Complete  Handbook:  Everything 
You  Need  to  Know  to  Succeed  on  the 
Job  and  at  Home.  Gloria  Norris  and 
Jo  Ann  Miller.  Hardcover:  $12.95 
QPB:  $5.95 

198.  The  Best  Of  Life.  (Photos) 
Hardcover:  $19.95  QPB:  $6.35 
200.  The  Art  Of  Cooking  For  Two 
Coralie  Castle  and  Astrid  Newton 
Illustrated  by  Sara  Raffetto  and  One 
Pot  Meals.  Margaret  Gin.  Drawings 
by  Rik  Olson.  (2  Vols.)  QPB:  $8.45 

248.  The  Politics  Of  Energy 

Barry  Commoner.  Hardcover:  $10 
QPB:  $4.95 

263.  The  Complete  Directory  To 
Prime  Time  Network  TV  Shows 
1946 — Present.  Tim  Brooks  and 
Earle  Marsh.  QPB:  $8.50 

272.  The  Literary  Cat.  Edited  by 
Jean-Claude  Suares  and  Seymour 
Chwast.  Hardcover:  $12.95 
QPB:  $6.95 

301.  The  Dragons  Of  Eden 
Speculations  on  the  Evolution  of 
Human  Intelligence.  Carl  Sagan 
Hardcover:  $8.95  QPB  Ed:  $4.95 

3  1 6.  BBC  TV  Shakespeare  Set 
Henry  V///,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Richard  11, 
As  You  Li/a'  h,  Julius  Caesar,  Measure  for 
Measure.  (6  Vols.)  QPB:  $15.95 
330.  The  Poetry  Of  Robert  Frost 
Edited  by  Edward  Connery  Lathem 
Hardcover:  $12.95  QPB:  $6.95 
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shipping  and  handling  charges. 

4  Return  privilege.  If  QPB 
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our  expense. 

5  Cancellations.  You  may 
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cel your  membership  if  you  elect 
not  to  buy  and  pay  for  at  least  one 
book  in  every  six-month  period. 


332.  Eleanor:  A  Novel.  Rhoda 
Lerman.  Hardcover:  $10 
QPB  Ed:  $5.95 
392.  A  History  Of  Films 
John  L.  Fell.  QPB:  $9.95 

396.  The  80s:  A  Look  Back  at  the 
Tumultuous  Decade  1980-1989.  Edited 
by  Tony  Hendra,  Christopher  Cerf, 
and  Peter  Elhling.  Hardcover:  $14.95 
QPB:  $5.95 

426.  The  Oxford  Book  Of 
Literary  Anecdotes 

Edited  by  James  Sutherland 
Hardcover:  $15  QPB:  $4.95 
434.  Urshurak.  The  Brothers 
Hildebrandt  and  Jerry  Nichols 
QPB:  $6.95 

496.  The  Careful  Writer:  A  Modern 
Guide  to  English  Usage.  Theodore  M. 
Bernstein.  Hardcover:  $14.95 
QPB:  $6.95 
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with  no 
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503.  To  Dance.  Valery  Panov  with 
George  Feifer.  Hardcover:  $15 
QPB  Ed:  $6.95 
507.  The  Natural  Way  To  Draw:  A 

Working  Plan  for  Art  Study.  Kimon 
NicolaTdes.  Hardcover:  $8.95 
QPB:  $4.50 

520.  In  The  Deserts  Of  This  Earth 

Uwe  George.  Translated  by  Richard 
and  Clara  Winston.  (Photos) 
Hardcover:  $14.95  QPB:  $6.95 

556.  Fantastic  Worlds:  Myths, 
Tales,  and  Stories.  Edited  and  with 
Commentaries  by  Eric  S.  Rabkin 
Hardcover.  $15.95  QPB:  $4.95 

557.  The  Four  Gospels  And  The 
Revelation.  Newly  translated  from 
the  Greek  by  Richmond  Lattimore 
Hardcover:  $10.95  QPB  Ed:  $5.95 

558.  Getting  Organi:ed:  The  Easy 
Way  to  Put  Your  Life  in  Order. 
Stephanie  Winston.  Hardcover: 
$10.95  QPB:  $3.95 

559.  The  New  York  Times  Book 
Of  Money.  Revised  and  L'pdared 
by  Richard  E.  Blodgett 
Hardcover:  $9.95  QPB:  $5.95 
564-  Solar  Houses:  48  Energy- 
Saving  Designs.  Louis  Gropp 
Hardcover:  $15.95  QPB:  $6.95 
566.  Desperadoes.  A  novel  by 
Ron  Hansen.  Hardcover:  $8.95 
QPB  Ed:  $4.95 
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.  /3^w^ 


and  indecision,  Richard  II  believed 
himself  omnipotent.  He  imagined  that 
spiders  and  heavy-gaited  toads  would 
rise  up  to  strike  down  Bolingbroke's 
rebellion.  What  was  so  hideous 
about  his  humiliation  was  the  fact  that 
the  indignities  of  hunger,  politics,  and 
death  routinely  visited  upon  lesser 
human  beings  could  in  turn  be  visited 
upon  the  majesty  of  an  anointed  king. 
So  alsofthe  AmericarP^ernfy^who 
still  believe  that  they  command  the 
tides.  They  cannot  bear  to  blame  the 
cost  of  gasoline  on  their  changed  cir- 
cumstances or  the  shift  of  the  political 
balance  in  the  world,  and  so  they 
blame  their  own  lack  of  attention.  This 
is  much  more  flattering  and  allows 
them  to  preserve  the  illusion  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  plays  a  supporting 
role  in  the  melodrama  of  the  Ameri- 
can self. 

Arabs,  big  government,  the  press 

A  nominally  egalitarian  society  sus- 
tains itself  by  trading  in  both_the_niar^ 
ket  of  expectation  and  ^theniarket  of, 

C blame.  ^Politicians  and  automobile 
Salesmen  announce  that  everybody  is 
created  free  and  equal,  deserving  of 
wealth  and  redemption.  Every  citizen 
is  a  king.  Neither  the  government  nor 
the  business  interests  can  make  good 
on  this  claim,  and  none  of  the  propa- 
gandists can  come  up  with  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  for  the  unequal 
division  of  the  spoils.  If^somany  peo- 
ple fail  tqjichieve  their  hearis~3esire, 
then  to  what  or~~To— -whom  un  -these_ 
unnatural  events  be  attributed?  Who 
cheats  so  marry  people  uut  ofThe  life, 
love,  and  happiness  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  social 
contract?  Obviously  the  fault  cannot 
be  found  'with  fh~e  indmdttdl  citizen, 
vaNd  so  it  must  be  found^clacwhcr^, 
preferably  within  the  labyrinths  of  an 
unknown  abstraction.  President  Carter 
blames  the  American  people  and  dis- 
misses five  of  his  Cabinet  secretaries; 
Philip  Roth  blames  his  mother  and 
writes  Portnoy's  Complaint.  The  more 
goods  that  a  man  has  inherited,  the 
larger  the  number  of  causes  to  which 
he  can  assign  the  blame.  An  owner  of 
a  gas  station  might  castigate  the  Arabs 
and  the  oil  companies,  but  a  Wall 
Street  lawyer,  much  more  discriminat- 
ing and  refined,  blames  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  the  tax  code. 


Catastrophes 


Punishments  inflicted  on  people  to- 
ward whom  the  speaker  feels  envy  and 
resentment.  The  political  and  literary 
classes  talk  about  inflation,  disarma- 
ment, and  the  energy  shortage  in  the 
same  way  they  talked  about  the  toy 
revolutions  of  the  1960s.  They  talk  at 
prophetic  length,  but  they  do  nothing 
to  forestall  what  they  announce  as  im- 
minent doom.  This  allows  for  two  pos- 
sible interpretations.  Either  they  be- 
lieve that  the  catastrophe  really  isn't 
going  to  take  place,  in  which  event  it 
isn't  necessary  to  construct  bomb  shel- 
ters or  design  automobiles  with  four- 
cylinder  engines,  or,  more  probably, 
they  look  upon  the  catastrophe  as  a 
form  of  revenge.  Bankers  who  make 
speeches  about  the  effects  of  inflation 
give  the  impression  that  they  expect  to 
be  in  Barbados  when  the  world  ends. 


department  stores.  Thus  the  country 
squanders  fortunes  on  quack  doctors 
and  federal  safety  regulations.  Sooner 
or  later  a  lady  with  a  charge  account 
at  Bloomingdale's  will  bring  a  lawsuit 


Death 


A  usurper.  Over  the  past  twenty 
'years  the  American  bourgeoisie  has 
noticed  that  otherwise  profitable  or 
patriotic  acts  have  unpleasant  or  un- 
foreseen consequences.  The  corpora- 
tions prosper,  and  the  arms  merchants 
sell  their  goods  to  illiterate  tyrants, 
but  the  whales  languish,  and  somebody 
always  gets  killed  or  sent  out  to  sea  in  a 
boat.  This  disturbs  people  who  do  not 
wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
killing,  or,  to  put  it  more  precisely, 
who  like  to  think  that  any  killing  done 
Jon  their  behalf  remains  safely  in  the 
past — buried  with  the  glorious  dead 
who  paid  their  debts  to  the  future  at 
Concord,  Gettysburg,  Chateau-Thierry, 
and  Guadalcanal. 

The  resistance  to  risks  of  all  kinds 
and  degrees  testifies  to  the  much- 
magnified  fear  of  death.  The  national 
obsession  with  health  (cf.  the  princely 
sums  spent  on  jogging  and  diets  as 
well  as  in  the  hospitals  and  research 
laboratories)  reflects  the  refined  sen- 
sibility of  people  grown  too  delicate 
for  the  world. 

The  prompters  of  the  public  alarm 
observe  that  with  enough  effort  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  a  specific  risk  (death 
by  asbestos  poisoning,  say,  or  lung 
cancer  caused  by  cigarettes),  and  so 
they  go  on  to  assume  that  with  even 
greater  and  more  expensive  efforts 
they  can  escape  all  risks  and  death 
itself  will  be  denied  credit  at  the  better 


against  the  sun. 


Public-opinion  polls 


They  perform  the  function  of  oracles 
and  Catholic  priests.  Politicians  depend 
on  the  polls  in  the  same  way  that 
neurotic  patients  depend  on  their  psy- 
chiatrists. The  politician  puts  the  ques- 
tion "Did  I  do  right?  Am  I  good  boy?" 
Having  been  rigged  by  the  politician's 
pollsters,  the  statistics  offer  justifica- 
tion and  reassurance.  During  the  Viet- 
nam war  President  Johnson  got  into  the 
habit  of  walking  around  with  sheaves 
of  polls  in  his  pockets.  When  he  felt 
threatened  by  self-doubt  he  would  wave 
the  papers  in  the  faces  of  his  attendant 
reporters,  saying  that  the  polls  proved 
that  the  American  people  still  loved 
him,  that  they  absolved  him  of  the 
killing  in  Indochina.  Soon  after  Presi- 
dent Carter  told  his  sad  story  about 
the  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  his  office  put 
out  the  news  that  he  had  received 
39,000  letters,  77  percent  of  them 
favorable. 

Oil  prices,  the  Soviet  arsenal, 
the  laiv's  delay 

Conspiracies,  or  acts  of  God.  It 
never  occurs  to  the  heirs  of  the  Ameri- 
can fortune  that  if  they  neglect  to  save 
their  money,  then  the  miracle  of  their 
unearned  income  must  necessarily  fade 
and  diminish.  Nor  does  it  occur  to 
them  that  if  they  shrug  off  the  burden 
of  political  power,  which  entails  the 
cost  and  nuisance  of  maintaining  fleets 
and  armies,  then  they  will  be  unable 
to  buy  goods  in  the  world  market 
below  the  prices  paid  by  Ecuador. 
They  complain  about  the  insensitive 
delay  of  the  bureaucracy  in  Washing- 
ton, but  it  never  occurs  to  them  that 
the  government  moves  so  slowly  be- 
cause it  has  been  asked  to  do  so  much. 

Betrayal 

The  reason  for  all  our  troubles.  Like 
President  Carter,  the  poets  of  despair 
remain  perpetually  innocent.  Nothing 
is  ever  their  fault.  They  discover  them- 
selves betrayed  by  circumstance  or  a 
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This  Christmas,  give  your  friends 
the  "joy  of  being  out  of  step''  month  after  month. 


Its  said  that  Albert  Einstein 
was  unable  to  talk— or  read— at  the 
usual  age. 

Is  it  possible  that  Einstein  was 
simply  too  "polite"  to  do  so? 

Who  cannot  remember,  as  a 
child,  certain  faint  pressures  to  mas- 
querade as  a  child? 

Who  can  forget  the  high  school 
teacher  who  spotted  you  for  what  you 
were:  an  overly  polite  but  emerging 
non-conformist? 

If  you  were  the  first  person  in 
the  world  to  advance  the  unwelcome 
notion  that  the  earth  was  not  flat, 
exactly  how  long  would  you  have 
held  out? 

The  really  odious  thing  about 
thought  control  is  that  it  stifles  not 
only  the  innovator  but  also  the  in- 
novators audience.  Einstein  (and  his 
audience)  were  treated  to  indiffer- 
ence, persecution,  scorn  and  con- 
suming flattery. 

The  reason  I  am  bringing  all 
this  up  is  not  to  commiserate  over  the 
well-known  resistance  to  fresh  think- 
ing, but  to  invite  you,  and  your 
friends,  to  personally  be  present  at 
the  time  such  thinking  is  first  made 
public. 


I  am  convinced  that  as  a  reader 
of  this  magazine,  you  have  an  inter- 
est in  fresh,  often  unpopular,  some- 
times painful  points  of  view;  and  I 
also  believe  you  have  the  stomach  for 
it. 

The  "joy  of  being  out  of  step," 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  is 
precisely  what  vour  friends  w ill  dis- 
cover in  the  pages  of  Harpers 
Magazine. 

Since  1850,  Harpers  (the  un- 
fashionable Harper's,  that  is)  has 
been  exploring  new  intellectual  and 
moral  terrain,  wherever  that  might 
lead.  In  geo-politics,  bio-ethics,  liter- 
ature, medicine,  economics. 

Harpers  satisfies  that  appetite 
within  you  to  look  further,  to  ques- 
tion, probe,  analyze  and  laugh. 

The  attached  coupon  entitles 
you  to  send  Harpers  as  a  gift  for  the 
next  12  months  for  merely  $14— and 
each  additional  gift  for  only  $12. 

I  suspect  your  friends  will  so 
much  enjoy  the  companionship  of 
other  minds  that  are  brilliantly  "out 
of  step"  that  Harpers  will  become  a 
part  of  their  lives. 
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THE  EASY  CHAIR 


crisis  of  confidence,  by  their  parents, 
their  brokers,  and  the  collision  of  oil 
is  off  the  coast  of  Trinidad.  They 
fall  into  error  because  they  have  been 
wickedly  misled  or  misinformed,  and 
this  allows  them  to  feel  justifiably  sorry 
for  themselves.  President  Carter  says 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  in  school  he 
was  taught  that  the  United  States  had 
never  fought  an  unjust  war.  His  ig- 
norance is  the  fault  of  his  teachers. 

Individualism 

The  last,  best  hope  of  people  who 
feel  themselves  superfluous.  The  other 
day  I  had  a  letter  from  a  reader  who 
said  that  everybody  had  become  small. 
This  was  the  trouble  with  modernism 
and  the  twentieth  century.  No  matter 
what  the  form  or  pretension  of  govern- 
ments— democratic,  totalitarian,  oli- 
garchic, revolutionary — the  imperatives 
of  state  reduced  people  in  size.  The 
dwindling  effect  accounted  for  the  ab- 
sence of  art  and  literature.  The  reader 
chided  me  for  failing  to  notice  that  I 
was  living  among  dwarfs.  How  could 
very  small  people  write  large-minded 
books?  Even  as  recently  as  the  nine- 
teenth century,  he  said,  giants  still 
bestrode  the  earth.  The  educated  aris- 
tocracy commissioned  works  of  art 
from  Beethoven  and  Ingres;  Tolstoy, 
himself  a  nobleman  and  the  owner  of 
a  thousand  serfs,  conceived  of  dramas 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  his  lands 
and  estates.  But  the  aristocracies,  alas, 
had  been  dispossessed,  and  with  them 
had  vanished  all  hope  of  enlightened 
patronage.  The  tiny  victims  of  the 
modern  state,  living  in  tiny  tract  houses 
and  thinking  tiny  thoughts,  could  write 
nothing  but  diaries  in  which  they  kept 
notes  of  their  tiny  defeats. 

The  sense  of  human  possibility  ex- 
pands and  contracts  like  the  beating 
of  the  human  heart.  The  nineteenth 
century  took  pride  in  the  march  of 
learning  and  the  advance  of  the  intel- 
lect; the  twentieth  century  shrinks 
from  these  campaigns  because  the 
vanguard  keeps  sending  back  reports 
of  weird  monsters  and  deadly  amoebas. 
The  exaggerated  claims  of  the  early 
1960s  give  way  to  exaggerated  doubts; 
absurd  confidence  relapses  into  absurd 
cowardice.  In  1962  everybody  had 
power;  in  1979  nobody  has  power. 
The  feverish  market  in  stocks,  which 
reflects  a  belief  in  a  limitless  future, 
gives   way  to   the   feverish  market  in 


gold,  which  reflects  a  belief  in  immi- 
nent ruin. 

To  the  extent  that  men  feel  them- 
selves small  they  seek  to  enlarge  the 
notion  of  themselves  as  consumers. 
They  surround  themselves  with  objects 
and  make  loud  noises  at  one  another 
through  the  masks  of  grinning  celeb- 
rity; perhaps  the  spectacle  of  self  will 
confer  upon  them  the  sense  of  large 
identity.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
even  a  rich  man  could  buy  relatively 
few  things  with  which  to  bolster  up 
his  egotism.  He  could  squander  his  in- 
heritance on  women,  gambling,  furni- 
ture, and  horses.  For,  his  other  amuse- 
ments he  had  recourse  to  nothing  ex- 
cept his  ambition  and  the  largeness  of 
his  mind.  In  the  twentieth  century 
small  has  become  beautiful,  and  so  the 
citizen  who  would  be  king  orders  the 
miniatures  of  greatness  from  the  de- 
partment store  catalogue. 

Windmills 

Symbols  representing  the  loss  of 
childhood.  A  civilization  either  looks 
forward  into  the  future  or  backward 
into  the  past.  If  the  political  and  liter- 
ary classes  cannot  understand  the 
mathematics  of  a  computer  or  the  phys- 
ics of  a  nuclear  reaction,  then  how 
can  they  think  of  the  future  as  any- 
thing but  a  terrible  darkness?  Presi- 
dent Carter  promises  to  make  the 
world  go  away,  and  the  leading  polit- 
ical theorists  of  the  age  suggest  that 
governments  should  be  made  small, 
more  or  less  along  the  lines  of  medie- 
val France  or  Massachusetts  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  dream  of  Arcadia  corresponds 
to  the  adoration  of  youth.  Nobody 
assumes  that  age  can  also  signify 
strength.  Only  the  young  have  power; 
the  old  cannot  play  at  immortality. 

The  dirge  of  the  intellectuals 

As  the  universities  come  to  depend 
more  heavily  on  the  patronage  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  charitable 
^foundations,  so  also  the  professors  of 
the  humanities  come  to  resemble  minor 
^cTerics  who  have  been  granted  livings 
and  sees  and  benefices.  They  get  paid 
to  celebrate  the  mortifications  of  the 
spirit,  and  their  woeful  pronounce- 
ments have  the  sound  of  liturgical 
chants. 

Together  with   the   huge   sums   dis- 


tributed through  the  National  Endow- 
ments and  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  the  money  given  to  the 
universities  constitutes  a  donative  to 
the  upper  middle  class.  The  subsidies 
correspond  to  the  welfare  payments 
made  to  the  poor.  The  exegesis  of  the 
so-called  high  culture  provides  sine- 
cures for  the  younger  sons  of  the  capi- 
talist nobility,  for  the  nouveaux 
litteraires,  and  for  the  ladies  or  gentle- 
men too  refined  for  commerce  and 
trade. 

When  I  listen  to  academics  talk 
about  the  prospects  of  social  unheaval 
I  think  of  Erwin  Chargaff  coming 
across  a  notice  posted  on  a  bulletin 
board  in  a  German  university  during 
the  tenure  of  the  Weimar  Republic: 
"In  case  of  rain,  the  revolution  will 
take  place  in  the  hall." 

Leaders 

All,  alas,  defunct.  The  newsmaga- 
zines send  reporters  to  Phoenix  and 
Omaha  with  instructions  to  look  for 
people  resembling  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  reporters  fail 
to  find  anybody  who  fits  the  descrip- 
tion of  Odysseus  or  who  can  be  seen 
in  broad  daylight  holding  a  bronze 
shield  and  spear. 

Because  nothing  is  their  fault,  and 
because  it  is  always  a  Gorgon  who 
puts  them  at  risk,  the  poets  of  despair 
assume  that  only  heroes  can  restore 
them  to  a  state  of  solvency  and  grace. 
If  we  are  weak,  so  the  lamentation 
runs,  then  somebody  else  must  be 
strong — either  the  analyst,  the  polls, 
the  Arabs,  the  government,  God,  or 
John  Connally.  The  heirs  to  comforta- 
ble fortunes  believe  that  if  they  make 
their  grief  eloquent  or  obvious  enough, 
if  they  drive  cars  at  100  m.p.h.  and 
make  drunken  spectacles  of  themselves 
at  debutante  dances,  then  Daddy  or 
the  family  trustee  will,  at  long  last, 
take  pity  on  them.  This  is  the  story  of 
God,  but  it  is  also  the  hope  of  John 
Connally's  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

In  New  York,  people  concede  that 
Mr.  Connally  is  a  man  of  little  or  no 
principle,  but  this,  they  say,  is  what  is 
wanted  in  a  world  inhabited  by  thieves 
and  governed  not  by  principle  but  by 
force.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  des- 
peradoes is  to  hire  a  desperado  of 
one's  own.  □ 
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by  Lewis  H.  Lapham 


.  .  .  of  comfort  no  man  speak: 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and 

epitaphs; 
Make    dust   our   paper,    and   with 

rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the 

earth. 
Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of 

wills;  .  .  . 
For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the 

ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death 

of  kings  . . .  — Richard  I 

Judging  BY  what  I  can  read  df  the 
public  record,  this  fall  the/Amer- 
ican gentry_has  become  enThrallpd 
wjlh^h^romance  of  failurelpres- 
ider^Cartey'drags  himself  around  the 
countrynke  a  dying  king  in  an  old 
play,  weighed  down  with  grief,  blaming 
himself  (as  well  as  the  oil  companies, 
the  American  people,  his  Cabinet  sec- 
retaries, the  Arabs,  and  the  weather) 
for  the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen 
the  Republic.  The  press  plays  the  part 
of  hired  mourner,  cherishing  the 
wounds  in  the  American  body  politic 
as  if  they  were  the  stigmata  of  the 
murdered  Christ.  Washington  colum- 
nists compete  with  professors  of  diplo- 
matic history  for  the  honor  of  deliver- 
ing the  funeral  oration  at  the  bier  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt. 

The  peasantry  in  Iowa  produce  re- 
cord harvests  of  corn  and  soybeans, 
but  on  suburban  lawns  in  California 
and  Connecticut  the  capitalist  nobility 
walk  solemnly  to  and  fro  with  glasses 
of  iced  gin  in  their  hands,  gesturing 
vigorously  in  the  direction  of  the 
yacht  club,  bemoaning  the  ruin  of  the 
currency  and  worrying  about  the  lack 
of  leadership  among  their  public  and 
domestic  servants.  Nothing  works  any- 
more,  they  say;   the  world  has   gone 


awry.  The  Russians  haye^acquired  a 
more  impressive  collection  of  weapons 
than  the  one  purchased  by  the  curators 
at  the  Pentagon;  in  the  Third  World, 
ruffians  leap  and  dance;  at  Burning 
Tree  the/caddies  have  raised  their  fees. 
The/more  I  listen  to  these  sorrowful 
recitations  the  more  I  think  of  heirs  to 
comfortable  fortunes  who  delighj^-iw 
je  display  of  their  weakness.  The  elo- 
quence "of  their  seli-pity~  sometimes 
makes  it  difficult  to  know  what,  in  fact, 
they  mean  to  say.  The  lamentation  is 
likely  to  persist  and  wax  more  piteous 
during  the  next  twelve  months  of  the 
Presidential  campaigns,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  readers  who  might  not 
be  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  sweet 


yoked  together  by  a  frayed  ideology. 
For  the  past  eighty  years  all  the  besj^ 
peoplehave  complained  of  neuroiic~ 
disorders.  The  doctrines  of  modernism 
substitute  art  for  religion,  and  the  lives 
of  the  saints  (Joyce,  Pound,  Van  Gogh, 
et  alii)  demonstrate  the  relation  be- 
tween neurosis  and  genius.  The  ac- 
knowledgement of  weakness  therefore 
becomes  a  proof  of  spiritual  refine- 
ment, something  comparable  to  a  house 
on  the  beach  at  East  Hampton  or  a 
feather  boa  bought  at  an  auction  on 
behalf  of  public  television.  The  neu- 
rosis distinguishes  its  possessor  from 
the  anonymous  crowd  of  stolid  and  ca- 
pable citizens  who  endure  their  lives 
with  a  minimum  of  self-dramatization. 


despair,  I  offer  a  few  translations  from — ^Who    pays    attention    to    people    who 


the  original  tear-stained  texts. 

Failure  of  nerve,  crisis  of  confidence, 
loss  of  will. 


vere 


Phrases  of  flatte 
stitutes 
form 


gon- 

ye 

matter  how  se- 

e  conversation  re- 


mains fixed  on  the  subject  of  supreme 
interest  and  importance. 

The  American  press  never  asks, 
"How  do  the  Germans  and  the  Japa- 
nese manage  their  economies?  What 
can  we  learn  from  their  example?" 
Such  questions  would  distract  the  at- 
tention from  the  American  self.  Dur- 
ing the  present  debate  on  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Treaty  nobody  men- 
tions the  difficulties  confronting  the 
Soviet  Union — its  prisons,  its  dwii 
dling  oil  reserves  and  inadequate  pre 
duction  of  wheat,  the  unhappiness  of 
its  citizens  and  the  chance  of  nation- 
alist uprising  among  the  many  peoples 
Lewis  H.  Lapham  is  the  editor  of  Harper's. 


don't  make  piteous  cries?  Who  wants 
to  pay  $100,000  for  the  movie  rights 
to  their  chronicles  of  marriage  and 
divorce?  Who  bothers  to  take  their 
photograph  for   Vogue? 

It  is  the  fear  of  not  being  noticed 
that  prompts  so  many  people  (among 
them  President  Carter)  to  make  so 
fatuous  a  show  of  their  defects.  Mr. 
Carter  puts  his  whole  heart  into  prov- 
ing himself  weak  and  effeminate,  and 
by  so  doing  he  seeks  to  make  himself 
charming.  His  weeping  confessions  as- 
pire to  the  romance  of  fan  magazines. 
Like  the  frequently  divorced  lady  met 
in  a  bar  at  Palm  Beach,  who  whispers 
the  nrrrrt"  nf  brr  ~rlf  iiulnlj  mi  .niil 
rer  depravity  as  if  these  confidences 
enfolded  her  in  the  cloak  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Night,  Mr.  Carter  imagines  h4nv 
self  so  glorious  that_anyfKing~ 
pairs  his  perfection  musFT)e~~f  i 

as  monstrous. 


Even  when  he  had  been  deprived  of 
his  kingdom,  which  he  had  let  fall  into 
disorder  by  reason  of  his  extravagance 


and  upheaval.  It's  no  wonder  that 
some  people  like  Lasch  and  Peter 
Marin  who  perceive  change  so  nar- 
rowly become  hysterical  or  unhinged 
at  the  prospects.  But  to  pin  so  much 
negativity  upon  "narcissism"  when,  in 
fact,  it  may  be  one  of  the  saving 
graces  of  our  century  (Zweig  referred 
to  Narcissus  as  a  "tutelary  god")  is 
just  too  truncated  and  unbalanced 
a  view. 

Sol  Kort 

Centre  for  Continuing  Education 

The  University  of  British  Columbia 

Vancouver,  Canada 

Babes  at  arms 

I  think  Alexander  Theroux,  for  all 
his  experience  of  candy  ["Matters  of 
Taste,"  August],  doesn't  realize  that 
Red  Hots  and  Necco  Wafers  were 
never  intended  to  be  eaten.  (Their 
flavor  underscores  this.)  They  are 
ammunition,  perfectly  weighted  and 
shaped  for  tossing  across  classrooms 
while  teachers  write  on  chalkboards 
or  step  outside  for  a  smoke.  It  is  im- 


possible to  ignore  being  hit  by  a  Red 
Hot,  as  I  or  any  number  of  my  fel- 
lows-in-arms  can  attest. 

This  materiel  is  sold  as  candy  be- 
cause sugar  is  cheap  (so  the  muni- 
tions-makers prosper  handsomely). 
Also,  few  school  boards  are  enlight- 
ened enough  to  allow  ammunition  dis- 
pensers on  campus  if  marketed  as 
such. 

If  the  candy-makers'  role  in  student 
warfare  distresses  you,  however,  I 
might  note  that  a  friend  of  my  sister 
used  Neccos  to  rehearse  for  her  First 
Communion,  the  wafers  being  of  sim- 
ilar size. 

Dale  Nelson 
Seaside,  Oreg. 

Never  say  die 

The  article  by  Ed  Zuckerman,  "Hid- 
ing From  the  Bomb — Again"  [Au- 
gust], would  have  us  give  up,  which 
is  precisely  what  our  adversaries  want 
us  to  do. 

Mr.  Zuckerman  quotes  Paul  Warnke 
as  saying  that  "No  rational  leadership 


could  subject  its  country  to  the  un- 
exampled devastation  that  would  be 
punishment  for  the  monstrous  crime 
of  initiating  a  strategic  nuclear  war." 
Was  Khrushchev  rational  when  he 
sent  his  warships  toward  our  shores 
during  the  Cuban  crisis?  He  reversed 
only  because  we  stood  up  to  him.  We 
do  not  live  in  a  rational  world,  so  lead- 
ership often  acts  without  reason.  And 
nuclear  terrorism  is  a  new  threat. 

We  who  believe  in  the  defense  of 
our  nation  and  who  work  in  civil  de- 
fense are  neither  hawks  nor  doves. 
We  know  the  hazards  of  radiation 
from  whatever  cause;  and  most  of  all 
we  believe  in  defending  ourselves  and 
others  who,  without  love  of  country, 
in  spite  of  belittling  and  trying  to 
destroy,  would  be  trying  to  save  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  the  face 
of  threat,  just  as  Mr.  Zuckerman 
would. 

Dorothy  Merriam 

County  Director/Coordinator 

Municipal  Civil  Defense 

and   Disaster   Services 

Primghar,  Iowa 
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KGDL  SUPER  LIGHTS 

Now  smooth  gets  smoother 
and  even  lower  intar.' 


A  light  menthol  blend  gives  low'tar' 
smokers  the  smooth  taste  they  want. 
Never  harsh  tasting.  Now  you  can 
make  the  smooth  move  to 
KGDL  Super  Lights. 
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cotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Who  Are  the  Nation's  Leaders  Today? 


Time  asked  a  variety  of  historians, 
writers,  businessmen  and  others  in  public 
life.  "What  living  American  leaders  have 
been  most  effective  in  changing  things  for 
the  better?"  Reflecting  the  continuing 
problem  of  leadership  in  the  White  House, 
no  one  named  Gerald  Ford,  Richard  Nix- 
on or  Jimmy  Carter.  The  great  diversity  of 
the  people  chosen  mirrors  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  American  society,  one  of  the  prob- 
lems for  leaders.  The  nominees  ranged 
from  relatively  predictable  to  almost 
shocking: 

WILLIAM  BUCKLEY,  conservative  colum- 
nist and  editor  (National  Review):  There's 
no  one  that  I  know  of  who  has  the  po- 
tential grip  on  the  imagination  of  the 
American  people  that  would  be  conclu- 
sive enough  to  cause  everybody  to  say 
"there  is  a  leader"  in  the  sense,  for  in- 
stance, that  F.D.R.  was,  like  him  or  loathe 
him.  There  is  no  American  leader  of  any- 
thing like  the  stature  or  potential  influ- 
ence of  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn.  Now 
there  are  a  lot  of  mini-leaders.  Irving 
Kristol  is  the  acknowledged  godfather  of 
the  [neoconservative]  movement.  But  he 
probably  couldn't  persuade  a  Boy  Scout 
troop  to  make  a  right  turn,  even  if  you 
gave  him  quadraphonic  sound.  So  in  that 
sense  he's  not  a  leader  at  all. 

JAMES  MacGREGOR  BURNS,  historian  (Wil- 
liams College):  Very  few  widely  known 
living  Americans  meet  my  rather  exact- 
ing criteria  of  leaders  who  transform. 
John  Sawyer  was  such  a  leader  as  pres- 
ident of  Williams  College  during  the 
1 960s,  when  he  led  the  college  in  achiev- 
ing badly  needed  social  and  educational 
reforms.  Nationally,  Cesar  Chavez  may 
be  such  a  leader  today. 

KENNETH  CLARK,  educator:  There  are  no 
transcendent  leaders,  but  on  a  lower  lev- 
el there  is  Gloria  Steinem,  an  articulate 


and  thoughtful  representative  of  the  wom- 
en's movement.  Andy  Young  has  stirred 
up  controversy;  if  you're  not  getting  into 
trouble,  you're  not  breaking  new  ground 
or  asking  people  to  rethink  old  notions. 

HENRY  STEELE  COMMAGER,  historian 
(Amherst  College):  Linus  Pauling  has  pro- 
vided leadership  in  an  almost  18th 
century  fashion  by  combining  great  dis- 
tinction in  scientific  inquiry  and  in  the 
moral  arena.  The  second  figure  who  has 
steadily,  over  a  long  and  distinguished 
career,  held  up  to  our  people  a  spectacle 
of  greatness  is  Archibald  MacLeish.  He 
has  inspired  generations  of  Americans 
to  a  love  of  literature  and  of  philosophy. 

LEE  A.  DuBRIDGE,  former  president  of  Cal- 
tech:  Carl  Sagan  has  an  influence  on  sci- 
ence far  beyond  the  television  tube.  He  is 
introducing  people  to  the  many  aspects 
of  science.  Frank  Press  (scientific  adviser 
to  Carter)  has  persuaded  the  President  of 
the  importance  of  basic  research,  devel- 
oped some  of  the  technical  aspects  of  SALT 
n,  and  remains  an  important  link  in  ex- 
plaining the  treaty  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity. Bruce  Murray,  director  of  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Lab,  reflects  and  influences 
the  objectives  and  hopes  of  the  entire  sci- 
entific community. 

FRANCES  FITZGERALD,  writer  (Fire  in  the 
Lake):  Barry  Commoner,  Ralph  Nader 
and  Cesar  Chavez  are  possibilities.  Na- 
der and  Chavez  are  leaders  on  a  grand 
scale.  Their  thinking  is  original  and  they 
have  the  ability  to  make  things  happen. 
It  is  characteristic  of  American  society 
today  that  the  antiwar  movement,  wom- 
en's movement,  antinukes  have  a  collec- 
tive leadership. 

JOHN  HOPE  FRANKLIN,  historian:  We  are 
too  much  inclined  to  view  history  from 
the  standpoint  of  great  men.  This  I  think 


is  a  dangerous  exercise.  Blacks,  in  par- 
ticular, have  been  caught  up  in  what  I 
call  the  Booker  T.  Washington  syndrome, 
the  idea  that  there  is  someone  who  speaks 
for  the  black  man. 

DOUGLAS  FRASER,  U.A.W.  president:  I 
can't  think  of  any  leaders.  Isn't  this  sad? 
God,  that's  what's  wrong  with  this  coun- 
try! That's  exactly  what's  wrong. 

J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT,  former  Senator: 
Anybody  who  takes  issue  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Israel  is  taking  his  life  in 
his  own  hands.  The  one  man  who  has 
done  this  and  written  very  well  is 
George  Ball.  He  has  advocated  an  eq- 
uitable or  balanced  policy  toward  Israel 
and  her  neighbors  that  I  think  is  very 
constructive. 

JOHN  KENNETH  GALBRAITH,  economist:  On 
health  care,  on  industrial  concentration, 
on  foreign  policy,  arms  control  and  ref- 
ugee matters,  I  don't  think  anyone  strikes 
as  many  sparks  and  brings  along  as  many 
people  as  Edward  Kennedy. 

JAMES  GAVIN,  retired  Army  general  and 
executive:  I  just  can't  find  any  outstand- 
ing leaders.  Connally,  but  there's  the  milk 
scandal.  Kennedy,  but  there's  Chappa- 
quiddick.  The  academic  and  business 
worlds  are  limited  in  their  views.  David 
Rockefeller  is  really  good  but  strictly  nar- 
row in  the  application  of  his  skills.  There's 
George  Ball,  who  has  shown  great  ver- 
satility, but  he  doesn't  have  national 
stature. 

BILLY  GRAHAM,  evangelist:  I  believe  that 
the  living  American  leaders  who  contin- 
ue, year  after  year,  to  do  the  most  to 
change  things  for  the  better  are  the  count- 
less mothers  and  fathers  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  love  and  to  train  the 
next  generation. 


Henry  Kissinger 


Ralph  Nader 


Andrew  Young 


Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
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HOWARD  JARVIS,  tax-revolt  crusader:  Al- 
exander Haig,  for  his  understanding  of  So- 
viet and  European  military  capabilities; 
William  Clements  the  new  Governor  of 
Texas,  for  his  program  to  try  to  rebuild 
free  enterprise  in  his  state;  William  Si- 
mon for  his  important  book,  A  Time  for 
Truth;  and  Comedian  George  Burns,,  who 
at  83  is  proving  that  all  of  the  sugar  in 
life  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

CORETTA  SCOTT  KING,  civil  rights  activ- 
ist: In  terms  of  impacting  the  crucial  for- 
eign policy  issues  we  face,  I  believe  An- 
drew Young  deserves  special  recognition. 
For  the  first  time  in  American  history, 
the  people  of  the  developing  nations  have 
a  highly  committed  spokesman  to  repre- 
sent their  interests  to  the  President  and 
the  American  people. 

IRVING  KRISTOL,  neoconservative  writer: 
There's  no  question  that  Henry  Kissinger 
elevated  the  discussion  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  There  aren't  many  individuals 
— George  Kennan  in  his  prime  was  one 
— who  apply  mind  to  foreign  policy  as 
against  just  opinion,  and  Kissinger  is  cer- 
tainly one. 

LOUIS  MASOTTI,  political  scientist 
(Northwestern):  Ralph  Nader.  Recalls, 
product  guarantees,  truth  in  packaging, 
truth  in  lending,  almost  all  these  things 
were  a  spillover  of  the  challenge  of  this 
one  person.  Another  is  Barry  Commoner. 
He  has  raised  our  consciousness  about 
the  environment  and  ecological  system. 
I  might  have  chosen  Jerry  Brown,  if  he 
had  turned  out  to  be  more  consistent 
and  positive. 

DAVID  RIESMAN,  sociologist:  Richard  Ly- 
man of  Stanford  University  is  one  of  the 
few  college  presidents  who  is  a  real  lead- 
er. He  had  the  courage  to  fire  a  radical 
professor  at  the  cost  of  dividing  his  fac- 
ulty. Dan  Evans  was  an  inventive  Gov- 
ernor of  Washington.  He  developed  an 
independent  vista  program.  Terry  San- 
ford  [former  Governor  of  North  Caroli- 
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na]  is  really  a  great  leader.  He  developed 
projects  for  multiracial  groups  that  influ- 
enced the  educational  programs  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  Great  Society. 

DAVID  ROCKEFELLER,  chairman  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank:  John  McCloy 
[lawyer  and  banker]  and  Henry  Kissinger 
for  their  leadership  in  world  affairs;  An- 
drew Wyeth  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing the  arts  to  a  wider  public;  Rockefel- 
ler University  President  and  Nobel 
Winner  Joshua  Lederberg  for  his  lead- 
ership in  the  scientific  community;  Gen- 
eral Electric's  Reginald  Jones  for  his  busi- 
ness leadership;  and  Patrick  Haggerty 
[general  director  of  Texas  Instruments] 
for  his  business  leadership  and  his  role  in 
helping  maintain  America's  technological 
leadership. 

ARTHUR  SCHLESINGER  JR.,  historian  (City 
University  of  New  York):  I  don't  see 
around  the  kind  of  people  who  constitut- 
ed leadership  when  I  was  younger.  Ev- 
erything looked  better  when  people  like 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
and  the  like  were  alive. 

GLORIA  STEINEM,  editor  and  feminist  or- 
ganizer: Bella  Abzug  and  Andrew  Young 
are  the  only  two  leaders  of  our  time  who 
have  successfully  transposed  social  move- 
ments into  the  electoral  system.  Cesar 
Chavez  and  Carolyn  Reed  [director  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Household  Em- 
ployment] have  redefined  work  and  taken 
forward  the  movement  to  organize  the 
lowest,  least  paid  in  the  working  force. 
And  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  is  almost 
the  only  link  between  economic  knowl- 
edge and  the  public. 

EDWARD  TELLER,  scientist:  Biologist  Nor- 
man Borlaug,  who  with  his  colleagues  de- 
veloped a  strain  of  wheat  that  is  helping 
to  feed  the  world.  The  most  important 
man  who  brought  refugees  to  this  coun- 
try, from  Hungarians  to  Indochinese,  is 
Leo  Cherne,  executive  director  of  the  Re- 


search Institute  of  America.  Dixy  Lee 
Ray,  the  Governor  of  Washington,  is  a 
politician  and  a  scientist  who  pulled  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  out  of  a  deep 
mire  by  reorganizing  the  agency.  She 
made  many  enemies,  and  had  no  support, 
but  became  the  Governor  of  a  state. 

THEODORE  WHITE,  author:  Senator  Pat 
Moynihan  in  the  sense  that  he  led  an  in- 
ternal revolt  against  the  dominant,  the  lib- 
eral tradition  of  the  U.S.  And  Ralph 
Nader  is  a  leader.  He  called  the  corpo- 
rations to  account.  Ben  Bradlee  has  been 
the  supreme  iconoclast  of  American  jour- 
nalists. He'd  expose  his  own  mother.  He 
and  Abe  Rosenthal  [executive  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times]  changed  the  course 
of  American  journalism.  I'd  also  add  CBS 
Producer  Don  Hewitt  (60  Minutes)  be- 
cause he  made  reality  exciting. 

WILLIAM  WINPISINGER,  Machinists  Union 
president:  I  think  the  country  is  crazy  for 
a  leader.  That's  the  problem  with  the  lit- 
tle fink  we've  got  for  a  President  now.  It 
is  still  possible  to  call  [afl-cio  boss] 
George  Meany  a  leader,  but  I  happen  to 
think  he  epitomizes  negative  leadership, 
characterized  by  inaction,  immobility  and 
stultified  thinking.  To  me,  Ted  Kennedy 
has  the  skills  to  be  a  leader.  He's  charm- 
ing; his  staff  has  brains.  Cleveland  Mayor 
Dennis  Kucinich  took  on  the  utility  com- 
pany and  the  interlocking  directorates. 
He  told  them  baloney.  So  far  no  one  has 
proved  him  wrong.  Ralph  Nader  takes 
on  issues  intelligently  and  honestly. 

HOWARD  ZINN,  historian:  One  of  my  crit- 
icisms of  history,  culture  and  education 
in  the  U.S.  is  the  heavy  emphasis  on  lead- 
ers and  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  social 
movements.  But  if  I  were  to  pick  one  or 
two  who  have  had  some  impact  on  our 
society  it  would  be  people  like  Dick 
Gregory.  He  could  have  had  a  com- 
fortable career  as  a  comedian  but  he 
has  shown  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  him- 
self in  his  fight  on  racism,  war,  the  nu- 
clear questions.  ■ 


Archibald  MacLeish 


Gloria  Steinem 


Cesar  Chavez 


John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
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Onward  and  Upward 

A  week  after  he  appeared  on  Time's 
list  of  200.  M.I.T.  Microbiologist  David 
Baltimore  was  back  in  the  news.  In  an  act 
of  bold  leadership,  he  called  on  fellow  sci- 
entists to  examine  the  potential  "biohaz- 
ards"  of  genetic  research.  He  was  one  of 
the  prominent  signers  of  a  published  let- 
ter in  which  DNA  researchers  pledged  to 
halt  certain  types  of  experiments  that 
might  create  novel  and  dangerous  micro- 
organisms or  cancer-causing  viruses.  The 
scientists  asked  others  around  the  world  to 
join  them  in  "voluntarily  deferring"  the 
dangerous  work  on  recombinant  DNA. 
The  letter  caused  an  uproar — scientists 
fear  any  limitation  on  their  freedom  of  ac- 
tion— but  it  led  to  the  establishment  of 
guidelines  for  such  experiments  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

A  year  after  the  letter,  Baltimore  was 
thrust  into  even  greater  prominence:  he 
won  the  1975  Nobel  Prize  for  Medicine. 
The  prize,  shared  with  two  others,  was  for 
the  discovery  that  a  cancer-causing  virus 
had  an  enzyme  able  to  reverse  the  normal 
pathway  of  information  flow  in  all  other 
biological  systems.  The  discovery  helped 
the  study  of  whether  viruses  play  a  role  in 
causing  human  cancer. 

Baltimore,  who  is  married  to  a  micro- 
biologist, spends  most  of  his  working 
hours  engaged  in  basic  research.  He  also 
serves  on  the  national  committee  that 
oversees  guidelines  for  recombinant  DNA 
research  and  advises  the  director  of  the 
nih.  Although  he  has  expressed  his  fear  of 
conducting  genetic  experiments  without 
ironclad  safeguards,  he  does  not  want 
them  curbed  by  badly  drawn  government 
regulations.  When  the  Cambridge  city 
council  considered  banning  certain  re- 
combinant DNA  experiments  at  M.I.T. 
and  Harvard,  he  spoke  in  protest. 

Says  he:  "My  life  is  dedicated  to  in- 
creasing knowledge.  We  need  no  more 
justification  for  scientific  research  than 
that.  My  motivating  force  is  not  that  I 
will  find  a  'cure'  for  cancer.  There  may 
never  be  a  cure  as  such.  I  work  because  I 
want  to  understand." 


David  Baltimore 


John  Sawhill 


Back  to  School 


When  John  Sawhill  was  profiled  five 
years  ago,  he  had  already  made  a  career 
switch  from  the  business  world,  where  he 
was  a  $100,000-a-year  senior  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Commercial  Credit  Co.,  to 
the  Federal  Government.  He  took  a  $60,- 
000  salary  cut  in  1973  to  become  an  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Within  a  year,  he  was 
head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Office,  fore- 
runner of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Sawhill  proposed  then  radical  meth- 
ods of  cutting  fuel  consumption,  like  set- 
ting thermostats  at  78°  F  in  the  summer. 
Bicycling  to  a  Face  the  Nation  interview 
was  one  of  the  ways  he  dramatized  the 
need  for  conservation.  He  also  advocated 
a  100-  to  300-per-gal.  increase  in  the  gas- 
oline tax  to  cut  consumption.  The  move 
displeased  President  Ford,  who  encour- 
aged him  to  resign  in  1974. 

The  next  year  Sawhill  switched  ca- 
reers again,  becoming  president  of  New 
York  University,  where  he  had  earned  a 
Ph.D.  in  economics.  When  Sawhill  ar- 
rived, the  nation's  largest  private  univer- 
sity was  in  financial  trouble.  Sawhill  has 
so  far  raised  more  than  $50  million, 
slashed  budgets,  restructured  the  universi- 
ty's investments  and  managed  to  erase  the 
projected  $9  million  budget  deficit  he  in- 
herited. He  is  now  working  to  improve  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  education,  and, 
as  an  example  of  how  the  university 
should  concentrate  its  resources,  is 
strengthening  its  research  and  teaching 
programs  in  cell  biology.  Sawhill  also  likes 
to  pull  on  an  old  sweatshirt  and  jog  around 
the  N.Y.U.  campus,  stopping  occasionally 
to  pick  up  trash. 

Sawhill  was  one  of  the  leaders  invited 
to  Camp  David  for  the  series  of  conferenc- 
es to  discuss  energy  and  Carter's  leader- 
ship problems.  The  starting  point  of  lead- 
ership in  any  area,  Sawhill  says,  "is  to  set 
priority  goals — a  few,  a  very  few,  over- 
arching goals — that  cover  many  of  the 
competing  and  conflicting  issues.  That's 
the  only  way  to  gain  a  consensus." 


The  Fall  of  Troy 


He  was  a  tough,  burly,  street-smart 
politician,  with  a  promising  future  and  a 
flair  for  the  spectacular.  When  New  York 
City  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  ordered  the 
flag  atop  city  hall  lowered  as  a  gesture  of 
protest  against  the  Viet  Nam  War,  Mat- 
thew J.  Troy  Jr.  appeared  on  the  roof,  coat 
flapping  in  the  breeze,  and  put  the  flag 
back  up.  Said  he:  "That's  where  it 
belongs." 

Troy  was  also  the  master  of  the 
smoke-filled  back  room.  Not  only  was  he 
a  New  York  City  councilman,  but  he  was 
Democratic  leader  of  the  huge  borough 
of  Queens  (pop.  1.9  million).  What  top- 
pled Troy  was  a  matter  of  finances — the 
city's  and  his  own. 

As  head  of  the  council  finance  com- 
mittee, Troy  challenged  Mayor  Abe 
Beame's  proposed  budget.  The  mayor 
counterattacked  by  ousting  him  from  his 
party  post  in  Queens.  On  the  same  day. 
Sept.  19,  1974,  federal  investigators  paid 
Troy  a  call,  bringing  along  a  request  for 
his  tax  records.  He  was  subsequently 
charged  with,  and  pleaded  guilty  to,  fil- 
ing false  income  tax  returns  and  with- 
drawing money  from  estates  he  managed 
as  an  attorney. 

Troy  spent  two  months  in  jail  while 
retaining  his  council  seat.  But  the  voters 
of  Queens,  who  once  backed  him  by  mar- 
gins as  high  as  3-1,  ended  his  grip  on  pol- 
itics at  the  next  election.  Looking  back, 
Troy  feels  the  ordeal  did  have  one  ben- 
efit. "The  family  [including  nine  children] 
kept  together  with  all  the  trouble.  Of 
course,  I  am  sorry  for  the  embarrassment 
it  caused  them.  My  son  has  the  same  name 
— he'll  have  to  live  it  down — and  he  wants 
to  be  a  lawyer.  I  have  a  feeling  he  wants 
to  vindicate  everything." 

As  executive  director  of  the  Long  Is- 
land Gasoline  Retailers  Association,  Troy 
finds  himself  in  the  middle  of  another 
minefield.  He  professes  to  like  his  pre- 
sent work.  "I  don't  have  to  run  for  re-elec- 
tion," he  says.  "I  enjoy  it  more  than  pol- 
itics. In  politics,  you're  always  at  the 
mercy  of  the  people. "  ■ 


Matthew  Troy 
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50  Faces  for  America's  Future 


It  has  become  an  almost  universal  complaint  that  the 
tribe  of  leaders  has  died  out.  That  is  true  in  one  sense: 
those  Olympian  figures  who  dominated  earlier  decades  of 
the  century  are  gone.  But  leadership  has  not  vanished;  its 
character  has  changed.  So  have  the  styles  and  opportu- 
nities of  leaders,  along  with  the  perspectives,  needs  and 
expectations  of  the  led. 

Despite  new  hazards  and  constraints,  there  is  no  short- 
age of  talent;  leaders  are  continuing  to  emerge  across  the  U.S. 
Here  and  on  the  following  pages,  Time  identifies  some  of 
them.  The  200  young  leaders  of  five  years  ago  were  all  45 
years  old  or  younger.  This  time  the  age  limit  remains  the 
same.  But  only  50  leaders  were  sought,  not  because  of  a  di- 
minished pool  of  talent  but  because  many  of  the  previous  200 
would  once  again  qualify — they  still  have  not  reached  45. 

In  May,  Time  correspondents  and  editors  began  gath- 
ering suggestions  from  Congressmen,  religious  leaders,  ed- 
ucators, politicians  and  prominent  citizens  in  every  part  of 
the  nation.  Time  tried  especially  to  find  leaders  on  the  local 
and  regional  levels.  As  North  Carolina  Governor  James  B. 
Hunt  remarked:  "I  think  we've  got  the  attitude  in  this  coun- 
try that  Government  has  to  do  everything  for  people.  My 
whole  approach  is  'Let's  try  to  do  it  for  ourselves  on  the 
local  level.'  "  The  magazine  sought  figures  of  integrity  who 
have  exerted  a  significant  social  or  civic  impact,  regardless 
of  politics  or  ideology.  Boston  College  President  J.  Donald 


Monan  expressed  an  instructive  distinction:  "Most  of  the 
leaders  I  am  acquainted  with  are  not  technicians.  They  have 
large  souls  and  a  sense  of  values." 

Time's  portfolio  of  promise  is  more  a  sampler  of  out- 
standing leadership  than  an  effort  to  pick  the  50  who  ob- 
viously and  definitively  lead  all  the  rest.  There  were  too 
many  excellent  candidates  to  make  any  such  specific  claim; 
inevitably,  the  choices  were  in  part  subjective.  Some  of 
the  50  were  picked  more  for  potential  than  for  present 
accomplishments;  they  are  just  starting  out,  but  Time's 
editors  liked  where  they  are  heading.  The  list  does  not 
include  many  outstanding  Americans  who  lead  in  the 
arts.  The  visionary  architect,  the  composer,  the  actor,  for 
example,  may  all  make  distinguished  contributions  to  the 
quality  of  American  fife.  But  Time  was  looking  for  people 
whose  effect  upon  the  society  was — and  will  be — more 
tangible  and  direct. 

Our  search  found  a  diverse  and  exciting  group:  edu- 
cators, politicians,  administrators,  scientists.  More  than 
half  are  only  in  their  30s — which  is  an  encouraging  sign. 
The  list  shows  how  times  have  changed;  women  and  mi- 
norities are  better  represented  than  they  were  five  years 
ago.  All  those  on  the  list  share  one  characteristic,  the 
sense  of  boldness  that  remains  the  prime  prerequisite  for 
leadership  in  any  era. 

Herewith,  Time  presents  50  faces  for  the  future. 


1.  David  Aaron,  39.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  salt  negotiators  near- 
ly ten  years  ago  in  Helsinki,  the  atmosphere 
was  frosty  until  a  U.S.  representative  impul- 
sively struck  a  match  to  light  a  cigarette  for  a 
Soviet  negotiator.  The  tension  eased,  and  Aar- 
on, then  a  junior  aide,  has  been  making  sparks 
ever  since.  Now,  as  deputy  to  National  Se- 
curity Adviser  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  he  exer- 
cises powerful  influence  in  the  White  House. 
A  moderate  on  U.S.-Soviet  affairs,  he  is  one 
of  the  top  American  experts  on  arms  control, 
and  has  played  a  key  role  in  the  salt  ii  ne- 
gotiations. After  graduating  from  Princeton 
University.  Aaron  became  a  State  Department 
officer  and  later  was  a  protege  of  then  Sen- 
ator Walter  Mondale.  Says  Aaron:  "I  chose 
government  because  1  felt  it  offered  the  most 
opportunity  to  participate  in  history." 

2.  William  M.  Agee,  41,  wasted  little  time 
imposing  his  style  of  leadership  on  the  giant 
Bendix  Corp.  (1978  sales:  $3.6  billion).  Short- 


ly after  he  succeeded  Michael  Blumenthal  as 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  in  1977, 
Agee  began  instituting  his  theories  of  "par- 
ticipatory management."  He  expanded  the  top 
decision-making  group,  encouraged  free- 
wheeling discussions  on  corporate  objectives, 
and  sought  to  loosen  the  hierarchy  with  a  se- 
ries of  gambits:  opening  up  the  executive  din- 
ing room,  tossing  the  intimidating  teak  table 
out  of  the  conference  room  and  abolishing  the 
pecking  order  in  the  parking  lot.  Born  in  Boi- 
se, Agee  attended  the  University  of  Idaho,  and 
was  at  first  turned  down  before  being  admit- 
ted by  the  Harvard  Business  School.  He  signed 
on  with  Boise  Cascade,  rose  to  become  chief 
financial  officer,  and  then  joined  Bendix  in 
1972  at  the  age  of  34.  He  believes  in  young 
leaders.  Says  he:  "I  think  a  person  my  age 
can  be  a  constructive  agent  of  change." 

3.  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Avellone,  30,  is  on 

the  threshold  of  a  promising  career  in  a  brand- 
new  field:  helping,  he  says,  "to  bridge  the  gap 


between  those  who  make  health  policy  and 
those  who  practice  medicine.  The  decision 
makers  don't  know  enough  medicine,  and  the 
medical  profession  doesn't  know  enough  eco- 
nomics and  management."  A  surgeon,  Avel- 
lone interrupted  his  medical  studies  to  get  a 
master's  degree  in  public  administration  from 
Harvard's  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 
Last  year  he  wrote  a  report,  published  in  the 
prestigious  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 
that  analyzed  how  a  probe  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  would  hamper  the  med- 
ical profession's  power  to  set  standards  and  to 
pass  on  a  doctor's  qualifications.  Now  prac- 
ticing in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  is  also 
planning  a  study  of  the  state's  system  for  han- 
dling trauma  victims,  Avellone  hopes  even- 
tually to  work  as  a  policymaker  for  federal 
health  programs.  Says  Boston's  noted  surgeon 
Francis  D.  Moore:  "Avellone  is  a  pioneer." 

4.  Marion  S.  Barry  Jr.,  43,  the  mayor  of 
Washington,  DC,  holds  the  highest  elected 
post  attained  by  any  of  the  black  activists  of 
the  turbulent  '60s.  Son  of  a  Mississippi  share- 
cropper, Barry  abandoned  work  on  a  doctor- 
ate in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see to  join  the  civil  rights  movement.  As  the 
first  national  chairman  of  the  Student  Non- Vi- 
olent Coordinating  Committee,  he  was  often 
jailed  for  taking  part  in  protests.  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  he  founded  Pride,  Inc.,  a  job- 
training  organization  for  young  people,  and 
turned  into  a  skillful  politician  working  as  a 
member  of  the  city  council  and  chairman  of 
the  school  board.  The  city's  black  and  white 
middle  class  swept  the  former  militant  into 
the  mayor's  office  last  year.  Barry  admits  his 
role  has  changed  with  the  times.  "I  always 
knew  it  was  better  to  make  policy  than  to  in- 
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fluence  policy."  he  says.  "I  think  integrity  is 
the  most  important  quality  for  a  leader.  Peo- 
ple have  to  believe  you  won't  sell  them  out." 

5.  Mikhail  Baryshnikov,  31,  is  a  man  of 

grands  jetes.  His  first  leap  was  his  1974  de- 
fection from  Leningrad's  Kirov  Ballet  to  the 
American  Ballet  Theater.  Baryshnikov,  who 
is  becoming  a  U.S.  citizen,  is  a  classical  danc- 
er of  genius.  He  performed  more  than  26  roles 
with  the  A.B.T.  and  choreographed  two  suc- 
cessful productions  of  The  Nutcracker  and  Don 
Quixote.  He  soared  as  ballet's  sexy  superstar 
when  he  won  an  Oscar  nomination  for  his  role 
in  the  movie  The  Turning  Point.  In  1978  Ba- 
ryshnikov joined  George  Balanchine's  New 
York  City  Ballet,  a  company  that  emphasizes 
its  ensemble,  not  its  stars.  But  in  1980  he  will 
jump  again,  returning  to  the  A.B.T.  as  its  ar- 
tistic director  and  leading  dancer.  Baryshnikov 
is  expected  to  inject  new  energy  and  chore- 
ography into  the  company.  Says  A.B.T.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Herman  Krawitz:  "He  has 
the  mind  of  a  leader  in  an  intellectual  and  po- 
etic sense,  and  he  also  has  a  long-range  cor- 
porate understanding." 


6.  Carol  Bellamy,  37.  Colleagues  joke 
that  she  has  never  had  an  anxiety  attack, 
and,  indeed.  Bellamy  has  brought  calm  self- 
confidence,  efficiency  and  integrity  to  every 
job  she  has  tackled,  from  three  terms  as  a 
New  York  Democratic  state  senator  to  her 
present  position  as  president  of  the  New  York 
City  Council.  Bellamy  has  taken  a  rather 
insignificant  office  and  turned  it  into  a  po- 
sition of  substance  by  directing  investigations 
of  citizen  complaints  about  utility  costs,  san- 
itation services  and  real  estate  abuses.  In  her 
collateral  position  on  the  city's  main  budget- 
making  body,  the  Board  of  Estimate,  she 
has  pressed  Mayor  Edward  Koch  for  deeper 
cuts  and  even  wrested  precise  figures  from 
his  office  by  filing  for  them  under  a  freedom- 
of-information  law.  Born  in  New  Jersey  and 
educated  at  Gettysburg  College  and  New  York 
University  Law  School,  Bellamy  seems  to 
have  her  sights  set  on  the  Governor's  man- 
sion in  Albany,  where  the  incumbent  is  a 
fan  of  hers.  Says  Governor  Hugh  Carey:  "She 
improves  daily." 

7.  Mary  Frances  Berry,  41,  hews  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Education  and  acting 
commissioner  of  education,  is  a  champion  of 
educational  opportunity  for  what  she  calls  the 
"underserved."  Berry  fought  Carter's  budget 
cutters  this  year  and  got  a  $263  million  in- 
crease in  funds  for  the  disadvantaged,  includ- 
ing $15  million  in  fellowships  for  members  of 
minorities  and  women  who  want  to  go  to  grad- 
uate school.  Born  in  Nashville  and  a  graduate 


of  Howard  University,  Berry  holds  both  a 
Ph.D.  in  history  and  a  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Michigan.  She  has  written  sev- 
eral books  on  the  Constitution  and  civil  rights 
law.  Formerly  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  the  highest  major  university  post 
ever  held  by  a  black  woman,  Berry  is  a  can- 
didate for  a  top  job  if  Congress  creates  a  De- 
partment of  Education.  Known  for  her  acces- 
sibility, Berry  says:  "The  various  publics  who 
have  an  interest  in  what  you're  doing  have  a 
right  to  tell  you  how  they  feel  about  it." 

8.  David  L.  Boren,  38,  was  the  youngest 
Governor  in  Oklahoma's  history  (33)  and  the 
youngest  Senator  (37).  The  industrious,  chub- 
by Democrat  is  already  impressing  his  col- 
leagues as  what  he  calls  a  "maverick  conser- 
vative," backing  tax  cuts  and  proposing 
streamlined  reforms  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies, welfare  and  health  care.  Son  of  a  Con- 
gressman from  Oklahoma,  Boren  graduated 
from  Yale  and  went  to  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes 
scholar  before  getting  his  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  He  has  a  knack  for 
country-style  campaigning:  while  running  for 
Governor,  he  flourished  a  broom,  vowing  to 
sweep  the  "Old  Guard"  out  of  state  govern- 
ment. He  also  spurned  campaign  contributions 
from  organizations.  An  early  Carter  backer, 
Boren,  who  is  also  a  born-again  Christian,  has 
since  become  disillusioned  with  the  President's 
energy  policies;  the  Senator  from  the  oil  state 
would  like  to  deregulate  gasoline  prices  and  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Administration's 
windfall  profits  tax  proposal.  But  the  single 
most  important  problem  that  the  country  fac- 
es, cautions  Boren,  "is  overregulation  and  the 
fact  that  the  regulators  have  no  accountability 
to  the  American  public." 

9.  Leon  Botstein,  32,  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  forceful  advocates  of  an  often  ne- 
glected cause:  the  small  liberal  arts  college. 
Although  he  attended  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Harvard,  Botstein  believes  that  in 
an  increasingly  complex  world  the  traditional 
college  can  provide  a  vital  educational  func- 
tion quite  different  from  that  of  large,  research- 
oriented  universities.  He  has  buttressed  his  ar- 
gument with  an  impressive  performance.  In 
1970,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  became  one  of  the 
youngest  college  presidents  in  American  his- 
tory when  he  took  over  and  briefly  revived 
New  Hampshire's  failing  and  nonaccredited 
Franconia  College.  At  28,  Botstein.  the  son  of 
two  Polish  refugee  doctors,  became  president 
of  Bard  College  in  New  York's  Hudson  Val- 
ley. In  addition  to  expanding  the  curriculum, 


Botstein  intends  to  turn  Bard  into  a  valley  cul- 
tural center.  An  accomplished  violinist,  Bot- 
stein has  occasionally  been  invited  to  conduct 
the  Hudson  Valley  Philharmonic. 

10.  Arvin  Brown,  39,  was  fresh  out  of  the 
Yale  University  School  of  Drama  and  just  24 
in  1965  when  he  helped  start  the  Long  Wharf 
Theater  in  a  converted  warehouse  in  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.  Becoming  artistic  director  in  1967. 
he  set  about  making  the  Long  Wharf  one  of 
the  best  and  boldest  regional  theaters  in  the  na- 
tion. Broadway  dares  not  take  many  chances, 
but  Brown  does,  and  the  result  is  a  series  of 
plays  staged  first  in  New  Haven  and  then  mov- 
ing on  to  New  York:  The  Changing  Room. 
Streamers,  The  Shadow  Box,  The  Gin  Game 
and  a  revival  of  Ah,  Wilderness!  Brown,  who 
has  already  branched  out  into  television  and 
is  planning  to  go  into  movies,  is  not  talking 
idly  when  he  says:  "We've  become  equally  pro- 
ficient with  Broadway  in  overall  quality."  A 
year  ago  the  Long  Wharf  won  a  Tony  Award 
for  its  "extraordinarily  high  level  of  perfor- 
mance and  aspiration." 

11.  J.  Hyatt  Brown,  42.  While  he  plot- 
ted the  coup  that  would  make  him  speaker  of 
the  Florida  house  of  representatives,  Brown 
kept  a  clipping  of  the  Israeli  lightning  raid  on 
Entebbe  pinned  to  his  office  wall  to  remind 
him  of  the  value  of  surprise.  Surprise  he  did. 
While  the  incumbent  speaker  and  supporters 
were  feasting  at  a  dinner.  Brown's  cohorts, 
known  as  "the  dirty  dozen,"  collected  legis- 
lators' signatures  on  a  petition  that  changed 
the  house's  voting  rules  and  enabled  Brown 
to  call  for  an  immediate  vote  that  gave  him 
the  gavel.  Since  then  the  Republican,  a  for- 
mer insurance  salesman  from  Daytona  Beach, 
has  reformed  the  ramshackle  procedures  of  the 
house,  cut  school  taxes  and  held  down  prop- 
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erty  taxes.  Brown,  who  stands  for  efficiency 
and  economy  in  government,  is  a  likely  con- 
tender for  Governor  or  U.S.  Senator  in  the 
early  1980s. 

12.  Jane  M.  Byrne,  45,  shocked  Chi- 
cago when  she  defeated  Mayor  Michael  Bi- 
landic  and  the  Democratic  machine  in  a 
primary  and  then  went  on  last  April  to  be- 
come mayor  of  the  city  where  she  had  been 
born  and  raised.  A  protegee  of  late  Mayor 
Richard  Daley,  Byrne  had  spent  ten  years 
as  Chicago's  commissioner  of  consumer  sales 
and  served  one  year  as  co-chairman  of  the 
powerful  Cook  County  Democratic  Central 
Committee.  She  is  a  scrappy  reformer  who 
is  out  to  rechannel  the  Democratic  machine's 
energies  into  delivering  services  for  Chicago's 
neglected  neighborhoods,  especially  for  the 
blacks  and  latinos  who  supported  her.  Her 
tough  stand  in  suspending  city  supervisors 
who  fail  to  show  up  for  work  has  pleased  tax- 
payers and  set  the  city  bureaucracy  on  ner- 
vous edge.  Yet  her  use  of  patronage  powers 
in  appointing  people  of  unquestioned  loyalty 
— while  firing  holdovers  from  the  previous 
administration — has  made  her  the  target  of 
criticism.  Says  Byrne:  "I  dedicate  this  ad- 
ministration to  bringing  a  new  renaissance 
of  neighborhood  life  and  community  spirit." 


13.  Joan  B.  Claybrook,  42,  spent  seven 
years  as  a  Nader  Raider  before  Carter  put  her 
into  the  driver's  seat  of  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration.  During  the 
past  two  years,  she  has  ordered  a  record  15.6 
million  automobiles  recalled  for  safety  checks 
and  changes.  Her  biggest  victory:  forcing  Fire- 
stone to  take  back  8.7  million  "500"  radial 
tires,  a  move  that  so  far  has  cost  the  company 
$147  million.  She  has  also  established  tough 
fuel  economy  standards  (27  m.p.g.  by  1984) 
and  stuck  to  them  despite  protests  from  man- 
ufacturers. Some  of  her  former  consumer- 
rights  colleagues  claim  Claybrook  was  too  le- 
nient in  postponing  the  deadline  for  airbags; 
Ralph  Nader  has  called  her  an  "accommo- 
dator"  and  demanded  her  resignation.  Detroit 
wants  her  to  go  for  other  reasons:  the  George- 
town-trained lawyer  is  known  in  the  industry 
as  the  Dragon  Lady.  Says  Claybrook:  "I  think 
that  having  critics  is  just  a  part  of  accomplish- 
ing something.  It  is  also  part  of  democracy." 

14.  William  J.  Clinton,  32,  is  sometimes 
lampooned  in  political  cartoons  in  Arkansas 
as  a  brat  furiously  pedaling  a  tricycle.  No  one, 
however,  can  deny  that  the  nation's  youngest 
Governor  is  making  progress  on  an  uphill  path. 
Instead  of  cutting  taxes,  like  everyone  else. 


Section 


Democrat  Clinton  persuaded  the  assembly  to 
raise  them  by  $47  million.  With  the  funds, 
Clinton  will  give  the  public  schools  their  larg- 
est rise  in  state  aid  in  history  (20%),  increase 
teachers'  salaries  (now  among  the  nation's 
lowest),  and  improve  care  for  the  elderly.  A 
Georgetown  and  Yale  Law  School  graduate 
and  a  Rhodes  scholar.  Clinton  has  also  re- 
gained power  for  the  Governor's  office  that 
had  been  usurped  by  the  legislature.  Limited 
by  law  to  two  terms,  Clinton  is  expected  even- 
tually to  run  for  Congress. 

15.  Philippe  de  Montebello,  43,  was 

born  into  an  artistic  Parisian  family.  When  his 
family  moved  to  the  U.S.,  de  Montebello  stud- 
ied art  history  at  Harvard  and  took  up  paint- 
ing. "You  have  talent  but  not  genius,"  his  fa- 
ther told  him.  So  in  1963,  de  Montebello  joined 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  as  a  curato- 
rial assistant.  He  was  tapped  for  the  director- 
ship of  Houston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
1969,  and  in  four  years  built  up  the  museum's 
reputation  and  staff  and  amassed  a  $2  million 
endowment  for  acquisitions.  A  naturalized  cit- 
izen, de  Montebello  returned  to  the  Met  in 
1973  and  worked  on  some  of  the  blockbuster 
shows  ("Treasures  from  the  Kremlin,"  "Monet 
at  Giverny").  Named  director  of  the  Met  in 
May  1978,  de  Montebello  plans  to  downplay 
the  role  of  special  events  and  make  the  muse- 
um's treasures  more  routinely  accessible.  Says 
he:  "I  want  people  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of 
dropping  in  to  see  familiar  objects  they  love." 

16.  Alan  M.  Dershowitz,  40.  The  stu- 
dent editors  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Bul- 
letin seldom  lavish  praise  on  the  faculty,  but 
for  Dershowitz  they  made  an  exception.  As 


the  Bulletin  put  it,  "He  energetically  attacks 
discrimination,  represents  criminals  and  de- 
fends the  rights  of  others  to  defend  them- 
selves." The  onetime  boy  wonder  from  Brook- 
lyn (he  was  a  full  professor  at  Harvard  at  28) 
admits  to  being  "an  extremist"  on  civil  lib- 
erties. His  credo:  "If  there  is  discrimination 
against  anybody,  there  is  discrimination 
against  everybody."  He  has  fought  for  the 
rights  of  American  Nazis  to  speak  and  assem- 
ble, and  successfully  defended  Actor  Harry 
Reems,  the  lead  in  Deep  Throat,  against  ob- 
scenity charges.  Though  a  Jew  and  an  ardent 
Zionist,  Dershowitz  has  criticized  Israel  for  es- 
tablishing settlements  on  the  West  Bank.  For 
that,  he  says,  "my  mother  really  gave  me  hell." 

17.  Robert  Embry,  41,  successfully  guid- 
ed Baltimore's  redevelopment  program  from 
1968  to  the  mid-1970s — using  low-interest 
mortgages  to  attract  middle-income  residents 
to  downtown  and  turning  the  blighted  inner 
harbor  area  into  a  showplace  of  refurbished 
row  houses  and  new  businesses.  He  caught  the 
eye  of  Carter,  who  appointed  him  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. As  the  Administration's  point  man  on 
urban  distress,  one  of  the  toughest  jobs  in  town, 
Embry  created  the  Urban  Development  Ac- 
tion Grant  program  that  is  helping  to  save 
327  distressed  urban  areas  by  encouraging  pri- 
vate investment.  To  qualify  for  udag,  a  mayor 
must  prove  that  his  proposal  has  local  busi- 
ness support  and  will  create  jobs.  In  the  past 
two  years,  hud  has  paid  out  $700  million  in 
seed  money  that  in  turn  has  generated  an  in- 
vestment of  $4.1  billion  in  private  funds.  An 
unflappable  official,  the  Baltimore  born  and 
bred  Embry  plans  to  return  to  local  govern- 
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That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


The  Vantage  Point 

Where  great  taste  and 
k    low  tar  meet. 


VS*       VANTAGE 


Great  taste  once  belonged 
only  to  high  tar  cigarettes.  Not 
any  more.  The  secret?  The 
specially  designed  Vantage  filter 
works  together  with  our  rich 
'Flavor  Impact™  tobacco  blend 
to  deliver  satisfying  flavor  in 
every  puff.  That's  Vantage.  Low 
tar  with  a  uniquely  satisfying 
taste.  And  that's  the  point. 


Regular,  Menthol  and  Vantage  100's 


THE  FIRST  CHEVY  OF  THE  '80s.  CITATION. 
OUR  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  NEW  CAR  EVER. 


Ever  since  its  introduction, 
people  have  been  flooding  Chevy 
showrooms  across  the  country  to 
see  the  1980  Chevy  Citation.  And 
according  to  Retail  Delivery 
Reports,  33,765  units  were  sold 
in  its  first  three  weeks,  more  than 
any  new  entry  Chevrolet  has  ever 
introduced. 

MID-SIZE  ROOM  FOR  5. 

Citation's  engine  is 
mounted  sideways,  so  the 
passenger  compartment  can  be 
bigger  In  fact,  in  EPA  interior 
dimensions.  Citation  is  classified 
as  a  mid-size  car.  With  the  back 
seat  folded  down  there's  room 
enough  for  two  adults  in  front 
and  30  bags  of  groceries  in  back. 

O  TO  50  IN  9  SECONDS  PLAT 
WITH  THE  AVAILABLE  V6. 

In  engineering  tests. 
Citation  goes  from  0  to  50  in  9 
seconds  flat.  That's  with  available 
2.8  Liter  V6  engine  and  automatic 
transmission.  California  figures 
not  available.  {Citation  is 
equipped  with  GM-built  engines 
produced  by  various  divisions. 
See  your  dealer  for  details. ) 


_.        EASY  ON  GAS. 
<24  EPA  ESTIMATED  MPG. 
38  HIGHWAY  ESTIMATE. 

That's  with  Citation's 
standard  2.5  Liter  4-cylinder 
engine  and  manual 
transmission.  (Manual 
transmission  currently  not 
available  in  California.  Calif, 
estimates  lower. ) 

Citation's  standard  4-speed 
transmission  is  made  to  conserve 
gas.  It's  an  overdrive.  And  at 
cruising  speeds  the  4th  gear  lets 
the  engine  run  slower  than  with  a 
conventional  transmission, 
helping  to  get  impressive  fuel 
economy. 

IMPRESSIVE  LONG-RANGE 
CRUISING  ESTIMATES,  TOO. 

And  Citation's  long-range 
cruising  estimates  are  just  as 
impressive.  |336|miles  based  on 
EPA  estimated  MPG  (city)  mileage 
figures,  and  532  miles  based  on 
estimated  highway  MPG.  Range 
figures  obtained  by  multiplying 
Citation's  14-gallon  fuel  tank 
capacity  rating  by  the  EPA 
mileage  estimates. 

REMEMBER:  Compare  the 
circled  estimated  MPG  to  the 
estimated  MPG  of  other  cars.  You 
may  get  different  mileage  and 
range  depending  on  your  speed, 
trip  length  and  weather.  Your 
actual  city  mileage  and  range  will 
be  less  in  heavy  city  traffic.  Your 
actual  mileage  will  probably  be 
less  than  the  highway  estimate. 


YOU'VE  GOT  TO  DRIVE  IT  TO 
BELIEVE  IT. 

When  you  drive  Citation 
you'll  see  what  all  the  excitement 
is  about.  The  way  it  feels.  The  way 
it  maneuvers.  The  way  it  rides. 
And  Citation's  front  wheel  drive 
puts  approximately  65%  of  its 
weight  over  the  "driving  wheels" 
to  give  you  impressive  traction  on 
wet  or  snowy  roads. 

IT'S  A  WHOLE  NEW  KIND  OP 
COMPACT  CAR. 

There's  still  a  lot  about 
Citation  that  we  haven't 
mentioned.  Like  slip  stream 
design  to  cut  down  on  wind 
resistance  and  wind  noise.  The 
hidden  cargo  area  in  all 
hatchback  models,  so  what's 
inside  is  protected  from  view.  A 
dual  diagonal  braking  system. 
And  much,  much  more.  That's 
why  we  encourage  you  to  see  your 
Chevy  dealer  and  test  drive  the 
1980  Chevy  Citation  today.  This 
could  be  the  car  you've  had  in 
mind. 


Chevrolet 
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ment  after  hud.  Says  he:  "The  oldest  cities 
may  be  the  newest  frontier." 

18.  Martin  Feldstein,  40,  his  colleagues 

predict,  is  some  day  bound  to  reach  the  pin- 
nacle of  their  profession:  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  A 
summa  cum  laude  graduate  of  Harvard,  Feld- 
stein is  already  perhaps  the  most  influential 
young  economist  in  the  nation,  the  leader  of  a 
group  of  "new  conservatives"  who  are  argu- 
ing that  the  Government  should  meddle  less 
in  the  economy.  Feldstein  heads  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  in  Cambridge, 
a  private  organization  financed  by  grants  from 
foundations  and  corporations,  highly  respect- 
ed in  the  profession  for  its  study  of  economic 
cycles.  The  cure  for  what  ails  the  American 
economy,  argues  Feldstein,  is  more  capital  in- 
vestment, helped  by  tax  incentives.  He  believes 
the  Government  should  lower  Social  Security 
taxes  to  encourage  private  savings  and  make 
unemployment  benefits  taxable  to  remove  in- 
centives for  remaining  jobless.  Notes  Feld- 
stein: "Government  policy  has  not  only  failed 
to  eliminate  the  problems  that  it  was  designed 
to  solve,  but  has  also  frequently  exacerbated 
those  very  problems." 

19.  Wallace  C.  Ford,  29,  is  executive 
vice  president  of  Amistad  Dot  Venture  Cap- 
ital Inc.,  a  Washington,  D.C. -based  invest- 
ment company,  backed  by  black  private  cap- 
ital, that  helps  set  up  small  businesses  run 
by  members  of  minorities.  Although  former 
Manhattan  Borough  President  Percy  Sutton 
is  chief  executive  officer  of  the  fledgling  com- 
pany, founded  in  March,  Ford  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  daily  operations.  A  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  and  Harvard  Law  School,  Ford 
at  27  became  the  youngest  president  of 
the  Harlem  Lawyers'  Association.  Onetime 
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speechwriter  for  Sutton,  Congressman  Charles 
Rangel  and  Richard  Hatcher,  mayor  of  Gary, 
Ind..  Ford  commutes  between  Washington 
and  New  York  City,  where  he  is  head  of 
nova  (New  Opportunities  for  Voter  Action), 
aimed  at  harnessing  political  clout  for  blacks. 
Says  Sutton:  "Ford  has  poise,  balance,  in- 
telligence and  is  'relevant'  . . .  He's  a  comer." 

20.  A.  Bartlett  Giamatti,  41.  The  Yale 

faculty  cheered  last  spring  when  a  humanist 
was  chosen  to  lead  the  institution  during  its 
days  of  austerity.  A  man  who  loves  the  Red 
Sox  and  Renaissance  literature,  Giamatti  is  a 
true  blue  (class  of  '60  and  teacher  since  '66). 
The  youngest  president  of  Yale  in  200  years, 
Giamatti  faces  the  challenge  of  reducing  a  $19 
million  deficit  without  sacrificing  the  quality 
of  education.  So  far,  he  has  begun  a  complete 
review  of  operating  costs  and  instituted  stiff 


articles  on  health  and  careers  replaced  slick 
travel  and  fashion  pieces.  One  of  her  big  vic- 
tories: persuading  advertisers  to  use  black 
models  in  ads  for  black  consumers.  "I  wanted 
to  show  what  black  women  really  are:  beau- 
tiful, courageous  and  incredibly  vital  people," 
says  Gillespie.  Born  in  Rockville  Centre,  NY., 
and  schooled  at  Lake  Forest  College,  Gilles- 
pie, now  editor  in  chief,  is  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  about  the  aspirations  of  black  wom- 
en, and  Essence,  with  a  circulation  of  600,000. 
has  set  a  high  standard  of  editorial  quality. 

22.  Gary  Hart,  41,  relishes  the  role  of  mav- 
erick. Says  the  Democratic  Senator  from  Col- 
orado: "It  is  difficult  to  put  me  in  a  category.  I 
strike  out  on  my  own."  In  his  first  term,  Hart 
is  already  an  influential  member  of  three  key 
committees:  armed  forces,  environment  and 
budget.  An  independent  on  most  issues,  he 


cutbacks  in  the  nonacademic  staff.  "I  hope  to 
see  a  Yale  College  with  fewer  students,  a  cur- 
riculum with  fewer  courses  and  more  struc- 
tured breadth,  and  a  college  seminar  system 
that  engages  retired  faculty  so  that  their  dig- 
nity and  wisdom  and  expertise  are  not  lost  to 
us  all,"  says  Giamatti.  Another  main  concern: 
the  stifling  Government  interference  that  ac- 
companies financial  aid  and  research  grants. 
Notes  Giamatti:  "Private  institutions  will  be 
forced  to  become  more  adept  at  pressuring  for 
their  principles." 

21.  Marcia  Ann  Gillespie,  35,  went  for 

a  job  interview  at  Essence  magazine  in  1970 
and  ended  up  being  hired  as  managing  editor. 
She  took  the  floundering  publication  for  black 
women  and  gave  it  an  audience,  ad  revenues 
and  an  editorial  raison  d'etre.  Serious  service 


strongly  supports  salt  ii  and  favors  tighter  fed- 
eral control  over  nuclear  power  plants.  But  he 
also  favors  less  federal  control  and  regulation 
of  the  economy.  Says  he:  "If  you  want  the  Gov- 
ernment off  your  back,  get  your  hand  out  of 
the  Government's  pocket."  Handsome,  lean 
and  angular.  Hart  received  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  plus  a  Yale 
law  degree.  The  role  that  brought  him  polit- 
ical attention,  if  not  success,  was  directing  Sen- 
ator George  McGovern's  presidential  cam- 
paign in  1972.  Today  he  is  gaining  favor  in 
the  Senate.  Says  conservative  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  of  Hart:  "You  can  disagree  with 
him  politically,  but  I  have  never  met  a  man 
who  is  more  honest  and  more  moral." 

23.  William  Hensley,  38,  an  Eskimo. 

grew  up  in  northwest  Alaska  living  as  a  no- 
mad. After  catching  the  attention  of  teachers 
in  the  town  of  Kotzebue,  he  boldly  set  out  for 
the  nation's  capital,  where  he  got  a  degree  in 
political  science  from  George  Washington 
University.  In  1966  Hensley  returned  to  Alas- 
ka to  lead  the  struggle  for  native  rights.  As  a 
state  legislator,  he  flew  to  Washington  more 
than  100  times  to  help  keep  the  land  claims 
issue  before  Congress.  In  1971  Congress  passed 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  that 
gave  Eskimos,  Indians  and  Aleuts  nearly  $1 
billion  and  40  million  acres  of  land.  Hensley 
now  heads  the  influential  development  arm 
of  the  Northwest  Alaska  Native  Association 
(nana),  one  of  13  regional  corporations  cre- 
ated by  the  act  to  manage  Alaskan  native  as- 
sets. Under  his  tenure,  nana  has  built  rural 
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schools,  offices,  rescue  stations  and  even  owns 
a  reindeer  herd  of  4,200  head  to  provide  meat 
to  northwest  natives.  Hensley,  who  speaks 
English,  Russian  and  Inupiaq  (an  Eskimo  lan- 
guage in  western  Alaska),  lost  a  bid  for  his 
state's  sole  House  seat  in  1974,  but  is  often  in- 
troduced by  Alaskans  as  "our  next  Senator." 

24.  The  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Jackson,  37. 

"Down  with  dope!  Up  with  hope!"  shouts  Jack- 
son to  a  crowd  of  10,000  enthusiastic  teen- 
agers. His  mission  is  to  inspire  ghetto  young- 
sters to  change  their  lives  by  studying  hard.  A 
former  aide  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
Jackson  has  spent  the  past  three  years  taking 
his  Chicago-based  push-excel  program  to 
schools  across  the  country,  push-excel  re- 
quires teachers  to  assign  homework,  students 
to  study  two  hours  a  night,  and  parents  to  pro- 
vide support.  Follow-up  programs  are  some- 
times weak  and  the  long-range  effectiveness 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  some  push-excel  pro- 
grams have  produced  lower  absentee  rates  and 
higher  morale.  Says  Jackson:  "Affirmative  ac- 
tion is  a  moot,  question  if  you  don't  learn  to 
read  and  write."  And  at  graduation,  he 
wants  voter  registration  cards  handed  out  with 
diplomas. 

25.  Hamilton  Jordan,  34,  wrote  a  shrewd, 

sensitive  72-page  memo  sketching  out  in  bril- 
liant detail  in  1972  the  course  Candidate 
Jimmy  Carter  had  to  follow  from  Plains,  Ga., 
to  the  White  House.  Carter  seldom  wavered 
from  Jordan's  plans.  Ever  since,  Jordan  has 
been  the  President's  top  political  strategist, 
and  this  month  was  officially  named  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff — even  though  critics 
claim  Jordan  embodied  some  of  the  Admin- 
istration's most  serious  managerial  flaws.  Jor- 
dan has  a  swift,  conceptual  mind,  reads  po- 
litical   moods    and    trends    skillfully,    and 
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although  he  is  personally  disorganized  is  high- 
ly imaginative.  Jordan  looks  and  sometimes 
acts  like  a  fraternity  boy — though  he  has  late- 
ly switched  from  khakis  and  boots  to  pinstripe 
suits — and  in  the  past  his  inattention  to  ad- 
ministrative detail  has  tarnished  his  image.  He 
is  now  determined  to  bring  discipline  to  his 
creativity.  Says  Jordan:  "One  of  my  strengths 
is  that  I  know  my  weaknesses."  Both  are 
formidable. 

26.  Amalya  Kearse,  42,  the  daughter  of 

a  postmaster  and  a  doctor,  graduated  from 
Wellesley  College  and  edited  the  law  review 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  a  pro- 
fessor called  her  "the  best  student,  male  or  fe- 
male, to  come  down  the  pike."  In  1970  she 


em  problems  facing  private  liberal  arts 
schools:  overtenured  faculty,  inflation  and  in- 
creasing government  regulation.  Her  main 
mission,  though,  is  to  maintain  an  academic 
environment  that  will  produce  women  of  com- 
petence and  confidence.  To  help  keep  wom- 
en's colleges  in  the  vanguard  of  educational 
opportunity,  she  favors  continuing  education 
for  older  women  and  professional  internships. 
Says  she:  "Mount  Holyoke  was  founded  in  the 
uncompromising  belief  that  women  could  do 
anything  they  wanted." 

28.  Charles  F.  Knight,  43.  Public  re- 
sponsibility goes  with  my  job  and  position," 
says  the  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  a  St.  Louis  electron- 


became  the  first  black  woman  partner  of 
Hughes,  Hubbard  &  Reed,  a  major  Wall  Street 
law  firm.  Praised  by  her  colleagues  for  her  an- 
alytical abilities,  Kearse  handles  antitrust, 
stockholder  and  merger  cases.  An  expert 
bridge  player,  Kearse  edited  the  most  recent 
volume  of  the  Official  Encyclopedia  of  Bridge. 
Last  month  Carter  named  her  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  District  in 
New  York,  often  considered  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant court  below  the  Supreme  Court. 

27.  Elizabeth  T.  Kennan,  41.  Women 
have  become  important  in  America  because 
of  women's  colleges,"  insists  Kennan,  who  last 
fall  completed  the  chain  of  female  command 
in  the  Seven  Sisters  colleges  by  becoming  pres- 
ident of  Mount  Holyoke.  her  alma  mater.  A 
medieval  scholar  with  degrees  from  Oxford 
and  the  University  of  Washington,  Kennan 
has  spent  her  first  year  fielding  all  the  mod- 


ics  firm  that  ranks  137  on  the  Fortune  500 
fist.  As  an  executive,  Knight  is  a  rigorous  cost 
cutter  who  has  shut  plants  and  furloughed 
workers  in  order  to  maintain  acceptable  prof- 
its. As  a  citizen,  he  has  acted  boldly  to  solve 
community  problems.  Three  years  ago  when 
he  learned  from  his  children  that  St.  Louis 
was  going  to  cancel  its  athletic  programs  be- 
cause of  a  budget  deficit.  Knight — a  former 
football  end  at  Cornell — organized  a  fund- 
raising  drive  that  brought  in  $250,000  to  save 
high  school  sports.  This  year  Knight  helped 
stop  a  divisive  school  strike  by  raising  $600,000 
from  the  business  community  to  guarantee  the 
city's  first-year  commitment  to  teachers'  raises 
— and  the  children's  return  to  the  classroom. 

29.  Fred  J.  Kroll,  43,  was  working  at  15 
"at  all  kinds  of  lousy  jobs,"  but  his  labors 
have  made  him  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  and  Airline  Clerks  (b.r.a.c.)  and 
enabled  him  to  become  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  afl-cio's  ruling  executive  council. 
In  1977,  after  Kroll  edged  out  the  son  of  re- 
tiring b.r.a.c.  President  CL.  ("Les")  Dennis 
for  the  union  leadership,  young  Dennis  and 
his  cronies  beat  him  up  so  severely  that  he 
was  hospitalized.  Since  taking  over  the  200, 
000-member  union,  Kroll,  the  son  of  a  Phil- 
adelphia factory  worker,  has  been  trying  to 
make  the  labor  movement  more  attractive 
for  younger  workers  by  encouraging  greater 
initiative  at  local  levels.  Says  Kroll:  "We 
have  to  get  away  from  the  image  of  the  base- 
ball bat,  T  shirt  and  tattoo."  He  says  he  has 
"the  greatest  respect"  for  George  Meany,  84, 
the  autocratic  AFL-Cio  president,  but  that 
"maybe  the  leadership  is  not  in  touch  with 
younger  people." 
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Introducing  the  Xerox  2300. 

It's  the  smallest  new  Xerox  copier  you 
can  get. 

But: 

It's  faster  than  some  bigger  copiers.  You  get 
your  first  copy  in  just  six  seconds. 

It's  more  versatile  than  some  bigger  copiers. 
You  can  copy  from  bound  volumes— or  on  mail- 
ing labels,  transparencies  and  different  size  paper 
without  changing  the  paper  tray.  Everything 
from  SW  x  8V2"  billing  statements  to  8V2"  x  14" 
legal  documents. 

It's  backed  by  the  largest  service  organiza- 
tion in  the  business.  And  it  carries  the  smallest 
price  tag  of  any  new  Xerox  copier. 

The  Xerox  2300. 

It's  very  big  for  its  size. 

XEROX 

XEROX  ®  and  2300  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION.  Available  in  major  U.  S.  dtieS  AugUSt  1,  1979. 


30.  Vilma  Martinez,  35,  the  daughter  of 

a  San  Antonio  carpenter,  worked  her  way 
through  the  University  of  Texas  and  Colum- 
bia Law  School.  After  concentrating  on  civil 
rights  for  the  n.a.a.c.p.  Legal  Defense  Fund 
and  the  New  York  State  division  of  human 
rights,  she  moved  to  San  Francisco  in  1973  to 
become  the  president  and  general  counsel  of 
the  Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund.  There  she  has  fought  skill- 
fully for  the  rights  of  8  million  Mexican  Amer- 
icans. Martinez,  who  herself  grew  up  in  a  Span- 
ish-speaking household,  won  a  1974  case 
before  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that 
guaranteed  the  controversial  right  of  bilingual 
education  to  all  non-English-speaking  chil- 
dren in  public  schools. 

31.  Carole  McClellan,  39,  is  something 

of  a  lone  star  among  big-city  mayors.  A  for- 
mer civics  teacher  and  school  district  trustee, 
she  oversees  not  only  the  353,400  people  and 
1 20  sq.  mi.  of  her  home  town  of  Austin  but 
also  a  household  of  four  sons,  aged  eleven  to 
16.  McClellan  starts  the  morning  with  a  dawn 
breakfast  followed  by  car-pool  duty  to  get  the 
children  to  school,  works  all  day  with  Aus- 
tin's city  manager  and  six-member  council, 
and  hurries  home  to  cook  dinner  for  her  chil- 
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wanted,"  he  says.  "My  job  is  to  cut  out  the 
waste  and  the  junk,  and  to  be  a  leader  of  the 
programs  that  work  well." 

33.  Sister  Elizabeth   Morancy,   38, 

wore  the  traditional  black  habit  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  and  taught  government  in  a  paro- 
chial school  until  a  few  years  ago.  Last  fall 
she  was  elected  by  a  landslide  to  the  Rhode  Is- 
land state  legislature  from  her  home  town  of 
Providence.  A  graduate  of  Salve  Regina  Col- 
lege in  Newport,  R.I.,  she  represents  the  Span- 
ish-speaking, black,  Laotian  and  blue-collar 


dren  (she  is  a  divorcee).  She  then  returns  to 
city  hall  for  more  paper  work.  Since  taking  of- 
fice in  1977,  McClellan  has  got  voter  approv- 
al of  bond  issues  totaling  $141  million  for  re- 
modeling the  city  and  continuing  Austin's 
participation  in  a  nuclear-power  venture.  She 
is  persuasive:  she  won  the  nuclear-power  bond 
issue  by  53%  just  ten  days  after  the  Three  Mile 
Island  incident. 

32.  Anthony  Toby  Moffett,  34.   What 

happens  when  a  Nader  Raider  comes  to  Con- 
gress?" mused  the  Connecticut  Democrat  in 
1975,  shortly  after  his  election.  Four  years 
later,  Moffett  admits:  "I'm  trying  to  find  the 
fine  line  -between  screaming  all  the  time  and 
being  a  member  of  the  club."  Last  January 
he  outmaneuvered  three  senior  Representa- 
tives to  win  the  chairmanship  of  the  pow- 
erful Subcommittee  on  Environment,  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  A  second-generation 
American  with  Lebanese  grandparents,  Mof- 
fett, who  studied  government  at  Syracuse 
University  and  Boston  College,  is  a  longtime 
defender  of  consumer  rights.  He  has  spoken 
out  against  high  energy  costs  and  opposes 
President  Carter's  decontrol  of  domestic  oil 
prices,  despite  arguments  from  those  who 
feel  that  Americans  will  waste  gasoline  until 
prices  go  up.  "Government  programs  are  still 


white  residents  of  the  city's  18th  district,  which 
includes  a  dilapidated,  arson-scorched  section 
where  she  directs  a  community  center.  Since 
taking  office  she  has  pushed  through  the 
Rhode  Island  house  two  housing  bills  designed 
to  cut  down  on  arson  and  evictions.  Well  be- 
fore Three  Mile  Island,  she  initiated  legisla- 
tion that  would  outlaw  nuclear  power  plants 
in  Rhode  Island  until  waste  disposal  problems 
are  solved.  Says  Morancy:  "Issues  involving 
the  quality  of  people's  lives  affect  generation 
after  generation." 

34.  Robert  Muller,  34,  was  an  idealistic 

undergraduate  at  New  York's  Hofstra  Univer- 
sity when  he  enlisted  in  the  Marines  and  went 
to  Viet  Nam  as  a  lieutenant.  In  1969  he  was 
shot  in  the  spine  and  left  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down.  The  disillusioning  war  and  shab- 
by treatment  accorded  the  men  who  fought  it 
turned  him  into  a  crusader.  As  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  Mul- 
ler is  fighting  for  jobs,  better  benefits  and  re- 
spect for  the  3  million  Americans  who  served 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Now  a  lawyer,  he  is  a  mov- 
ing orator  when  addressing  Americans  about 
the  war:  "Your  guilt,  your  hang-ups,  your  un- 
easiness made  it  socially  unacceptable  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  we  were  Viet  Nam  veterans. 
We  fought  hard  and  we  fought  well." 


35.  Mark  Ptashne,  39.  In  1967  the  Har- 
vard molecular  biologist  detected  a  molecule, 
called  a  "repressor,"  that  regulates  the  way  a 
gene  functions,  possibly  a  key  in  the  study  of 
cancer.  Ptashne  was  majoring  in  philosophy  at 
Reed  College  in  Portland,  Ore.,  when  he  be- 
came fascinated  by  a  theory  about  repressor 
molecules  and  switched  to  chemistry  in  his  se- 
nior year.  During  the  Viet  Nam  War,  Ptashne 
was  deeply  involved  in  antiwar  politics  at  Har- 
vard and  went  to  the  extent  of  lecturing  at  the 
University  of  Hanoi.  But  he  became  disillu- 
sioned with  leftist  politics  in  1976  when  some 
radicals  and  others  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to 
force  the  Cambridge,  Mass.,  city  council  to 
deny  Harvard  and  M.I.T.  the  right  to  conduct 
recombinant  dna  experiments.  Ptashne 
helped  lead  the  campaign  to  allow  the  exper- 
iments to  take  place. 

36.  Frank  Shorter,  31,  has  often  set  the 
pace.  At  the  1972  Munich  Olympics,  the 
Yale  graduate  became  the  first  American  in 
more  than  50  years  to  win  the  marathon, 
and  the  attention  he  received  helped  quick- 
en interest  in.the  running  boom.  In  1976  Short- 
er came  back  to  win  a  silver  medal  in  Mon- 
treal. His  140-mile  training  weeks  left  him 
little  opportunity  to  support  himself  as  a  law- 
yer, however,  so  he  challenged  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union's  rules  prohibiting  sports-re- 
lated income.  In  a  precedent-setting  case  that 
has  helped  other  athletes,  Shorter  convinced 
the  A.A.U.  that  his  manufacturing  of  run- 
ning gear  should  not  affect  his  amateur  sta- 
tus. Shorter  is  also  drumming  up  corporate 
support  for  amateur  athletes.  "In  the  old 
days  the  A.A.U.  required  that  an  athlete 
build  his  name  and  then  retire  to  reap  what 
benefits  he  could,"  says  Shorter.  That  is  ob- 
viously not  his  plan:  Shorter  is  training  hard 
to  make  the  1980  U.S.  Olympic  team. 
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There's  a  full-size  car 
that's  big  on  economy. 

Look  at  the  facts: 


The  New  Chevrolet  has  been 
proven  by  over  1.5  million  owners  in 
its  first  3  years.  Its  full-size  style, 
comfort  and  value  made  it  the 
most  popular  car  in  the  country. 
And  a  standard  by  which  other  full- 
size  cars  can  be  judged. 

FACT: 
33%  better  gas  mileage. 

Compared  to  a  few  years  ago, 
The  New  Chevrolet  is  much  more 
fuel -efficient.  The  79  Caprice  and 
Impala  show  a  33%  increase  in 
EPA  estimated  MPG  (city)  over  1975 
models,  each  with  base  V8  engine 
and  automatic  transmission. 
California  and  highway 
percentage  increase  is  less. 

FACT:  Hundreds  of  miles 
between  fill-ups. 

A  car's  driving  range  is  an 
important  consideration  for  you. 
Look  at  The  New  Chevrolet's 
numbers.  Estimated  city  range  is 
|336j  miles,  highway  estimate  441 


miles.  These  figures  obtained  by 
multiplying  the21-gallon  fuel  tank 
capacity  by  (16)  EPA  estimated  MPG 
(city),  21  highway  estimate  for  a  79 
Caprice  or  Impalawith  available5.0 
Liter  V8.  California  estimates  lower. 
Remember:  Compare  the  EPA 
estimated  MPG  with  that  of  other 
cars.  Your  mileage  and  range  may 
vary  depending  upon  speed,  trip 
length  and  weather.  City  mileage 
and  range  will  be  less  in  heavy  city 
traffic.  And  your  actual  highway 
mileage  and  range  will  probably 
be  less  than  the  highway  estimate. 
The  New  Chevrolet  is  equipped  with 
GM-built  engines  produced  by 
various  divisions.  See  your  dealer 
for  details. 


-  •;,>:.*; ^''. 


FACT:  A  lot  of  built-in  Chevy  value. 

•  Room,  ride  and  comfort  for  six. 

•  Spacious  trunk  capacity,  with 
about  20  cubic  feet  of  usable 
space. 

Automatic  transmission. 
Radial  ply  tires. 
High  Energy  Ignition. 
Power  steering. 

Power  front  disc/rear  drum  brakes. 
Engine  diagnostic  connector. 
Delco  Freedom  battery. 
Full  Coil  suspension  system. 
Extensive  corrosion  protection. 
Long  service  intervals. 


AND  RIGHT  NOW,  IFS  ON  SALE! 

Right  now,  special  incentives  to 
Chevy  dealers  are  making  possi- 
ble savings  of  hundreds  of  dollars 
on  Caprice  and  Impala  Sedans. 
Coupes  and  Wagons,  during 
Chevy's  Best  Safe!  See  your  Chevy 
dealer  now  for  special  savings. 
And  hurry.  The  sale  is  limited. 


Caprice  Classic  Sedan 


■ .. 


The  New  Chevrolet. 


Consumer  Orientation 

No.  1  in  a  Series 
of  Technical  Papers 


Subject: 

Exploitation  of  Inertial 
Masses  for  Neutral 
Vehicle  Handling 


Porsche  924 


Porsche+Audi 

Nothing 
Even  Comes 
Close 


The  fundamental  behavior  of  any  car  depends  on  the  distribution  of  its  inertial  masses,  such  as  the 
engine  and  transmission.  There  is  no  one  best  distribution  for  all  types  of  cars.  But  for  the 
Porsche  924— designed  to  be  a  superb  road-holding  sports  car,  suitable  for  racing  with  minimum 
modifications— the  optimum  distribution  of  weight  between  front  and  rear  is  nearly  a  perfect  50-50, 
with  a  slight  rear  weight-bias.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  unique  transaxle  design  (see  below). 
The  results  include  increased  traction,  balanced  braking,  improved  cornering,  and  a  high  polar 
moment  of  inertia  (described  in  detail  below). 


Jk  C%  Q/     The  924  puts  its  engine  in  front,  transmission 
^frCJ  /O   in  back  for  optimum  weight  distribution. 


Cft  Q/     Spacing  the  two  main  mechanical  masses  far 
*rr     /O   apart  also  results  in  a  high  polar  moment  of  inertia. 


The  fundamental  dynamic  advantages 
of  the  924s  design  are: 

1.  Increased  Traction.  The  forces  mat 
propel  and  guide  a  car  are  limited  by 
the  friction  of  its  tires.  By  placing  the 
924s  greater  mass  above  its  rear  drive 
wheels,  the  tires  have  extra  friction 

or  tractive  force  for  acceleration  and 
controllability. 

2.  Balanced  Braking.  During  braking, 
inertia  transfers  weight  from  the  rear  to 
the  front,  placing  a  disproportionate 
burden  on  the  front  wheels.  The  924s 
rear  weight-bias  tends  to  offset  this 
transfer  so  that  braking  effort  is  more 
evenly  distributed  between  the  front 
and  rear  wheels. 

3.  Improved  Cornering.  The  924's 
balanced  weight  distribution  allows  it 
to  generate  a  lateral  acceleration  of 
0.85  g  with  virtually  neutral  handling 
characteristics. 


4.  High  Polar  Moment  of  Inertia. 
The  higher  the  moment  of  inertia,  the 
greater  the  force  required  to  rotate  a 
vehicle  about  its  vertical  axis.  By 
spacing  the  924's  main  masses  apart  at 
the  ends  of  a  170-cm  steel  tube,  a  polar 
moment  of  inertia  of  1219  ft-lb/sec2  is 
achieved.  This  reduces  pitching, 
resists  cross-winds,  and  increases 
directional  control. 


At  Porsche,  our  philosophy  is  to 
design,  create,  improve,  and  produce. 
The  924's  transaxle  illustrates  this 
point.  Dr.  Ferdinand  Porsche  first 
introduced  a  similar  design  for  a  Grand 
Prix  racing  car  in  1928.  Through  over 
50  years  of  constant  development  and 
testing,  the  transaxle  has  become  a 
proven  competition  technique.  Today, 
even  further  refined  for  everyday 
driving,  it  is  the  engineering  hallmark 
of  the  Porsche  924. 
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37.  Eleanor  Smeal,  39,  took  charge  of 

ihe  National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW) 
in  1977,  doubled  the  membership  to  100,000 
and  raised  dues  and  contributions  from  $700.- 
000  annually  to  $2.6  million.  The  first  house- 
wife to  head  now,  as  well  as  its  first  full-time 
paid  president,  Smeal  is  a  native  of  Erie,  Pa., 
and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Duke  University. 
She  discovered  feminism  through  reading 
works  of  the  early  suffragists.  In  1970  she 
helped  form  a  now  chapter  in  Pittsburgh  and 
led  the  fight  to  get  equal  opportunity  in  scho- 
lastic sports  and  physical  education  for  girls 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1978  Smeal  headed  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  get  Congress  to  extend  the  time 
limit  for  passage  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. She  has  also  directed  campaigns  that 
prevented  ten  states  that  had  passed  the  era 
from  rescinding  their  positions,  and  is  orga- 
nizing grass-roots  efforts  in  the  down-to-the- 
wire  fight  to  pass  the  amendment  in  three  more 
states.  Says  Smeal:  "The  era  is  primarily  an 
economic  issue — of  security  for  the  homemak- 
er  and  jobs  for  the  average  woman." 

38.  David  A.  Stockman,  32,  has  in  three 

years  earned  a  reputation  on  Capitol  Hill  for 
effectively  delivering  his  moderate  to  con- 
servative views.  One  device:  sending  detailed 
letters  to  colleagues,  including  one  that  helped 
defeat  Carter's  standby  gas  rationing  plan 
("It  doesn't  do  what  you  think,  but  it  does  a 
lot  you  never  imagined").  The  bachelor  Re- 
publican, who  was  graduated  from  Michigan 
State  University  and  attended  Harvard  Di- 
vinity School,  is  known  in  his  southern  Mich- 
igan district  for  opposing  excessive  regulation 
of  the  auto  industry.  Last  year  he  helped  de- 
feat Carter's  complex  hospital  cost-contain- 
ment bill  because  he  felt  it  was  "a  cure  worse 
than  the  disease."  Stockman's  main  goal  is 
to  reduce  the  role  of  the  Government  in  so- 
ciety and  to  chip  away  at  "the  social  pork  bar- 
rel— the  tremendous  pressure  of  parochial, 
narrowly  defined  interests." 

39.  Brandon  Stoddard,  41,  is  the  ivy 

League  whiz  kid  who  proved  that  networks 
can  do  better-quality  programming  and  get 
high  ratings  at  the  same  time.  A  senior  vice 
president  at  abc.  Stoddard  invented  the  mini- 
series  back  in  1974  with  his  presentation  of 
QB  VII.  Since  then,  Stoddard  has  pulled  good 
Nielsens  with  topical  and  historical  programs: 
Friendly  Fire;  Rich  Man,  Poor  Man;  Wash- 
ington: Behind  Closed  Doors;  and,  of  course, 
Roots,  the  most  watched  program  in  televi- 
sion history.  "We  are  trying  to  offer  something 
unique  and  compelling.  True  events  are  rare 
these  days,"  says  Stoddard,  who  will  also  be- 
gin making  films  to  be  shown  in  theaters.  On 


such  subjects  as  civil  rights  and  Viet  Nam, 
Stoddard's  shows  have  had  a  substantial  im- 
pact on  mass  opinion. 

40.  Edward  Stone,  43,  is  the  chief  sci- 
entist for  the  highly  successful  Voyager  2  space 
probe  that  last  month  sent  back  invaluable 
data  on  the  ring  around  Jupiter.  A  cosmic  ray 
physicist  born  in  Iowa  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Stone  teaches  at  Cal- 
tech  and  directs  100  scientists  at  the  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory.  He  is  now  working  on  a 
1983  "solar-polar"  mission  that  will  orbit  two 
satellites  in  opposite  directions  around  the 
sun's  poles.  The  aim:  to  learn  more  about  how 
energy  flows  from  the  sun  and  affects  the 
earth's  environment.  Says  Dr.  Bruce  Murray, 
director  of  the  J.P.L.:  "It's  hard  to  say  where 
we'll  be  in  1986,  but  Ed  Stone  will  be  one  of 
the  key  people  in  the  leadership." 

41.  Barbara  Boyle  Sullivan,  42,  crit- 
icizes the  affirmative-action  policies  of  corpo- 


42.  Paul  E.  Tsongas,  38,  a  cool,  darkly 
handsome  man  with  an  unruly  shock  of  hair, 
has  a  touch  of  Kennedy  about  him.  Indeed, 
it  was  John  F.  Kennedy  who  inspired  Tson- 
gas (pronounced  Song-as)  to  spend  two  years 
in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Ethiopia  before  get- 
ting his  law  degree  at  Yale.  Tsongas  opened 
his  practice  in  his  home  town  of  Lowell. 
Mass.,  where  his  Greek  emigrant  grandfather 
had  settled,  and  won  his  first  election  to  Con- 
gress in  1974,  by  defeating  Republican  Ed- 
ward Brooke.  Considered  to  be  one  of  the 
party's  rising  young  liberals.  Tsongas  has 
strongly  supported  the  Kennedy- Waxman  na- 
tional health  plan  and  has  sharply  criticized 
both  Carter  and  the  Congress  for  failing  to 
develop  an  adequate  energy  program.  Says 
Tsongas:  "The  U.S.  is  going  to  have  to  make 
serious  attitudinal  adjustments  toward  life- 
style on  the  energy  issue,  and  it  will  not  do 
so  without  leadership." 

43.  Ted  Turner,  40,  acts  as  boldly  as  he 
talks,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  As  the  brash 
owner  of  the  Atlanta  Braves,  Turner  was  once 
formally  reprimanded  by  National  League 
President  Charles  Feeney;  he  has  irritated  the 
game's  purists  with  several  of  his  promotional 
ploys.  In  1977  he  took  on  the  gentlemen  of 
the  yachting  world  and  earned  the  chance  to 
defend  the  America's  Cup.  Turner  and  Cou- 
rageous won.  His  latest  target:  the  nation's 
major  television  networks.  His  "superstation," 
wtcg  in  Atlanta,  now  reaches  4  million  house- 
holds in  46  states  by  broadcasting  via  satel- 


rations — and  they  pay  her  for  it.  Her  consult- 
ing firm,  Boyle/Kirkman  Associates,  which 
she  founded  with  Colleague  Sharon  Kirkman 
Donegan  in  1972,  originally  specialized  in  lo- 
cating patterns  of  discrimination  against 
women  in  large  companies.  Since  then  the  firm 
has  focused  on  affirmative  action  in  general: 
recruiting  and  developing  the  talents  of  wom- 
en, minorities,  youth  and  the  aged.  "Compa- 
nies have  hired  women  and  minorities  in  entry 
level  jobs,  and  now  it  is  a  question  of  solving 
the  upward  mobility  problems,"  says  Sullivan. 
A  Philadelphia  native  who  lives  in  Califor- 
nia, Sullivan  spends  three  weeks  out  of  four 
traveling.  Although  Boyle/Kirkman  now  has 
yearly  revenues  of  more  than  $1  million  and 
45  clients,  the  majority  of  which  are  Fortune 
500  companies,  affirmative  action  is  progress- 
ing slowly.  Observes  Sullivan:  "This  is  not  just 
a  sprint — this  is  a  marathon." 


lite.  Now  the  three  major  networks  are  trying 
to  force  the  fcc  to  limit  retransmission  con- 
sent. Turner  is  spoiling  for  the  fight.  "The  net- 
works have  had  30  years  to  upgrade  televi- 
sion and  haven't  done  it  yet,"  he  says.  "They 
need  competition  to  make  them  better."  His 
plans  include  educational  shows,  limited  com- 
mercial time  and  a  news  program  with  Dan- 
iel Schorr  as  anchor.  He  hopes  to  reach  7  mil- 
lion homes  by  1980.  Turner's  newest  yacht: 
Tenacious. 

44.  R.  Emmett  Tyrrell  Jr.,  35,  has  es- 
tablished himself  as  one  of  the  most  irrever- 
ent pundits  of  the  new  right.  Back  in  1966 
when  radicals  briefly  took  over  Indiana  Uni- 
versity's Bloomington  campus,  Tyrrell,  then  a 
graduate  student,  launched  a  paper  called  the 
Alternative  ("to  mainstream  liberalism  and  the 
radical  movement").  With  a  burgeoning  list 
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of  contributors  that  included  William  F.  Buck- 
ley Jr.,  and  Irving  Kristol,  the  iconoclastic 
monthly  went  national  in  1970,  changed  its 
name  to  the  American  Spectator,  acquired 
22,000  subscribers  and  earned  a  reputation 
among  intellectuals  for  good  writing  and  bit- 
ing humor.  In  his  latest  book,  Public  Nuisanc- 
es, a  collection  of  his  editorials,  Tyrrell  ful- 
minates against  such  targets  as  Jimmy  Carter 
("a  grinning  dunce")  and  women's  lib  ("the 
most  successful  pestilence  since  Prohibition"). 

45.  Richard  A.  Viguerie,  45,  a  prime 
mover  of  neoconservatism,  has  rediscovered 
an  old  means  of  communication  to  further  his 
causes:  direct  mail.  Viguerie  circumvents  the 
media  with  his  two  IBM  computers  and  a  trea- 
sure of  mailing  lists,  including  a  5,000-name 
"hit  list"  that  can  produce,  almost  overnight, 
$115,000  in  contributions  for  conservative 
causes.  He  can  flood  a  Senator,  Representative 
or  state  Governor  with  50,000  letters  in  a  sin- 
gle delivery.  Viguerie  helped  lead  the  heated 
battle  against  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties, 
anathema  to  many  middle-of-the-roaders 
— and  lost  narrowly.  Now  he  is  cranking  up  a 
major  effort  against  the  ratification  of  salt  ii 
Viguerie.  who  studied  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Houston  in  his  home  town,  is  a 
dedicated  conservative  who  helps  shape  the 
movement's  strategy.  "We're  still  a  bit  on  the 
sidelines."  he  says,  "but  our  time  will  come." 

46.  Jim  Wallis,  31.  "If  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  the  radical  nature  of  the  Bible  needs 
to  be  lived  out  courageously,  it  is  now,"  says 
Wallis,  a  Protestant  religious  leader  and  the 
editor  of  an  evangelical  magazine.  A  Detroit 
native  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Wallis  was  active  in  the  civil  rights 


Section 


and  antiwar  movements  a  decade  ago.  Then 
he  turned  to  religion.  After  studying  at  the 
Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity  School  in  Deer- 
field,  111.,  Wallis  founded  Sojourners  in  1975, 
a  religious  community  now  totaling  60  people 
who  live  together  in  a  poor  section  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Sojourners  runs  day  care  centers, 
shelters  for  the  indigent  and  a  free  clinic,  and 
publishes  a  monthly  magazine  with  40,000  sub- 
scribers. Says  Wallis,  who  spends  nearly  half 
his  time  lecturing  throughout  the  country  and 
abroad:  "We're  trying  to  live  our  vision." 

47.  Sarah  Weddington,  34.  "I  want  to 
see  to  it  that  women  are  not  cut  off  from  pow- 
er positions,"  says  Carter's  special  assistant  on 
women's  issues.  A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Texas  Law  School  and  a  Texas  state  leg- 


the  project  Foxfire,  after  a  Georgia  lichen  that 
glows  in  the  dark,  and  set  up  a  course  of  study, 
which  includes  photography,  folklore  and  mu- 
sic. The  students  interview  elderly  people 
about  their  lives  and  write  stories  for  the  Fox- 
fire magazines  and  books.  Published  by  Dou- 
bleday  since  1972,  the  books  have  sold  more 
than  4  million  copies.  Now  the  Foxfire  pro- 
gram has  300  students  each  year,  with  19  em- 
ployees and  25  log  cabins  for  a  base.  Wig- 
ginton's  ultimate  goal:  to  develop  jobs  and 
leaders  to  revive  communities  in  Appalachia. 

49.  Mark  Willes,  38,  is  the  youngest  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  twelve  regional  bank 
presidents.  He  is  also  the  most  independent 
and  outspoken.  As  chief  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Minneapolis,  which  oversees  the 


islator  for  five  years.  Attorney  Weddington 
worked  to  reform  the  state's  sexual  abuse  laws 
and  equalize  commercial  credit  requirements 
for  women.  In  1973.  at  the  age  of  28,  she  won 
the  landmark  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  that  af- 
firmed a  woman's  right  to  choose  to  have  an 
abortion.  Since  Weddington  replaced  Midge 
Costanza  last  November,  Carter  has  increased 
the  number  of  women  in  top  Administration 
spots;  former  Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell 
raised  female  federal  judgeships  from  6%  to 
17%.  "My  purpose  is  to  put  women  into  the 
mainstream  of  life,"  says  Weddington,  which 
is  precisely  where  she  is. 

48.  Eliot  Wigginton,  36,  began  in  1966 
with  140  children  and  $440  in  donations  from 
the  residents  of  Rabun  Gap  in  the  north  Geor- 
gia mountains.  Wigginton,  who  grew  up  in 
Georgia  and  was  educated  at  Cornell,  wanted 
to  teach  young  people  about  the  glories  of  the 
area's  independent  mountain  folk.  He  named 


North  Central  states,  Willes  has  frequently 
been  at  odds  with  the  other  Fed  regional  pres- 
idents and  the  Fed's  former  chairman  G.  Wil- 
liam Miller.  A  Utah-born  Mormon  who  at- 
tended Columbia  University,  Willes  argues 
that  forecasts  about  the  impact  of  new  eco- 
nomic policies  are  so  imprecise  that  the  Fed 
should  resist  trying  to  make  constant  short- 
term  adjustments  by  changing  the  money  sup- 
ply. Instead  he  advocates  a  new  hands-off  ap- 
proach known  as  the  theory  of  "rational 
expectations,"  which  contends  that  long-term, 
stable  monetary  policies  encourage  public  con- 
fidence and  hence  lead  to  increased  economic 
growth.  Though  Willes  has  had  little  influence 
on  the  Fed's  thinking,  his  arguments  are  reach- 
ing businessmen  and  commercial  bankers. 

50.  Garry  Wills,  45,  is  a  writer  and  col- 
umnist who  defies  tidy  labeling.  He  carefully 
disengages  himself  from  the  right  wing  in 
America,  which  he  claims  is  simply  an  "amal- 
gam" of  individualism  in  economic  affairs.  He 
is  skeptical  that  the  political  system  can  pro- 
duce beneficial  change  and  looks  instead  to 
forces  "from  the  principled  minority."  Wills, 
who  spent  six  years  in  a  Catholic  seminary, 
says  that  "the  Gospel's  concerns  are  the  ones 
that  seem  to  me  to  be  conservative  in  the  right 
sense:  concern  for  the  poor,  concern  for  peace, 
concern  for  social  harmony."  A  humanities 
professor  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  a  classics 
scholar.  Wills  has  written  scathingly  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon  (Nixon  Agonistes)  and  brilliantly  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  (Inventing  America:  Jeffer- 
son's Declaration  of  Independence).  His  latest 
work:  Confessions  of  a  Conservative.  Wills'  col- 
umn appears  in  70  newspapers. 
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This  Canadian  has  a  reputation  for  smoothness.  So  you  won't  catch 
him  drinking  anything  less  than  the  smoothest  whisky  around. 

Windsor.  A  whisky  made  with  glacier-fed  spring  water  and  aged  in 
the  clear,  clean  air  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

WINDSOR  CANADIAN. 
It's  got  a  reputation  for  smoothness. 
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U.S.  Government  Report: 

Carbon 


is  lowest 


Box  or  Menthol: 

10  Carlton  have  less 
tar  than  1: 


■ 

tar 
mg./cig 

nicotine 
mg./cig 

Kent 

12 

0.9 

Marlboro  Lights 

12 

0.8 

Merit 

8 

0.6 

Salem  Lights 

10 

0.8 

Vantage 

11 

0.8 

Winston  Lights 

13 

0.9 

Carlton  Soft  Pack 
Carlton  Menthol 
Carlton  Box 


less  than  1 
less  than  0.5 


0.1 
0.1 
0.05 


Of  all  brands,  lowest... Carlton  Box:  less  than  0.5  mg.  tar 
and  0.05  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  May  78 


Carlton. 

Filter  &  Menthol 

The  lighter 
100's. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Box:  Less  than  0.5  mg.  "tar,"  0.05  mg.  nicotine. 
Soft  Pack  and  Menthol:  1  mg.  "tar''  0.1  mg.  nicotine 
av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  May  '78. 100  mm:  5  mg. 
"tar,"  0.5  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


Scientific  American,  May  1979 
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The  Spin  of  the  Proton 
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When  two  protons  coJJ/de,  the  outcome  depends  on  which  way 
the  particles  are  spinning.  The  effect  seen  in  violent  collisions 
suggests  there  are  objects  in  the  proton  that  spin  very  rapidly 
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the  fundamental  particles  of  mat- 
.  ter — the  proton,  the  neutron  and 
the  electron — seem  to  be  spinning 
perpetually.  The  spinning  is  much  like 
that  of  a  top.  with  one  significant  differ- 
ence: there  is  no  need  for  the  particles  to 
be  wound  up.  Rotation  is  one  of  their 
intrinsic  properties.  Each  particle  has  a 
fixed  spin  angular  momentum  in  the 
same  way  that  it  has  a  definite  mass  and 
electric  charge. 

When  two  spinning  particles  collide, 
the  outcome  often  depends  on  how  they 
are  spinning.  For  example,  the  path  tak- 
en by  a  proton  after  a  collision  can  be 
affected  by  the  proton's  spin  just  as  the 
"english"  applied  to  a  billiard  ball  can 
alter  the  ball's  trajectory.  It  has  long 
been  thought,  however,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  spin  should  decline  as  the  energy 
of  the  collision  increases.  The  reasoning 
behind  this  assumption  is  simple:  the 
energy  associated  with  a  proton's  spin 
is  constant,  and  so  it  becomes  an  ever 
smaller  fraction  of  the  total  energy  as 
the-collision  becomes  more  violent.  At 
a  sufficiently  high  collision  energy  it 
should  make  no  difference  whether  two 
colliding  protons  are  spinning  the  same 
way  or  in  opposite  directions. 

Only  in  the  past  few  years  have  ex- 
perimental techniques  been  devised  for 
testing  this  assumption.  It  has  turned  out 
to  be  quite  wrong.  The  influence  of  spin 
does  not  diminish  as  the  energy  of  a  col- 
lision increases;  on  the  contrary,  spin 
seems  to  become  more  important  as  the 
collision  becomes  more  violent.  A  re- 
cent series  of  experiments  has  shown 
that  protons  spinning  in  the  same  direc- 
tion are  much  more  likely  to  rebound 
violently  than  protons  spinning  in  op- 
posite directions.  Protons  with  opposite 
spins  often  seem  to  pass  through  each 
other  without  interacting  at  all. 

The  interpretation  of  these  experi- 
ments is  still  uncertain.  They  seem  to 
imply  that  inside  the  proton  there  are 
some  smaller  objects  that  carry  most  of 
the  particle's  spin  angular  momentum. 
The  objects  must  be  spinning  very  rapid- 
ly. Some  years  before  these  results  were 
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known  it  had  already  been  proposed 
that  the  proton  has  an  internal  structure. 
One  model  suggested  that  each  proton 
has  a  small,  dense  core.  A  theory  popu- 
lar today  supposes  every  proton  is  made 
up  of  three  of  the  small  entities  called 
quarks.  Independent  evidence  has  ac- 
cumulated in  support  of  the  quark  hy- 
pothesis. On  the  other  hand,  recent  ex- 
periments suggest  that  the  internal  con- 
stituents of  the  proton  have  properties 
associated  with  their  spin  that  are  some- 
what different  from  the  properties  pre- 
dicted by  the  quark  hypothesis.  The  dif- 
ferences are  not  easily  reconciled. 
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he  angular  momentum  of  an  object 
is  proportional  to  its  rotational  ve- 
locity and  is  also  influenced  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  its  mass.  An  elementary 
particle  can  have  two  kinds  of  angular 
momentum:  orbital  angular  momentum 
and  spin.  Orbital  angular  momentum  is 
most  easily  visualized  in  the  planetary 
model  of  the  atom  proposed  by  Niels 
Bohr  in  1913.  The  orbital  angular  mo- 
mentum of  an  electron  in  such  an  atom 
is  proportional  to  the  velocity  with 
which  it  revolves  around  the  nucleus 
and  to  the  radius  of  its  orbit  and  to  its 
mass.  Orbital  angular  momentum  also 
appears  in  any  glancing  collision  be- 
tween particles:  even  if  the  particles  nev- 
er complete  a  full  circle,  they  still  brief- 
ly revolve  around  their  common  center 
of  mass. 

Spin  angular  momentum  measures 
the  rotation  of  a  single  particle  about  its 
own  internal  axis.  In  quantum  mechan- 
ics spin  differs  in  a  fundamental  way 
from  orbital  angular  momentum.  A 
particle  can  gain  or  lose  orbital  angular 
momentum  depending  on  its  circum- 
stances, as  when  an  electron  in  an  atom 
jumps  from  one  energy  level  to  another 
and  hence  from  one  orbit  to  another. 
Spin  angular  momentum,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  fixed  property  of  each  parti- 
cle. The  magnitude  of  the  spin  can  be 
changed  only  by  altering  the  identity  of 
the  particle  itself. 

Spin  angular  momentum  is  usually 


described  as  a  vector,  a  quantity  th  ias 
both  a  magnitude  and  a  direction.  i  he 
spin  vector  can  be  represented  as  .  ar- 
row parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  and 
with  a  length  proportional  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  spin.  The  direction  of  the 
arrow  is  defined  by  the  arbitrary  con- 
vention called  the  right-hand  rule.  If  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  wrapped 
around  the  particle  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  rotating,  then  the  thumb  indi- 
cates the  direction  of  the  spin  vector. 
According  to  this  convention,  the  spin 
angular  momentum  of  the  earth  could 
be  represented  by  a  vector  at  the  North 
Pole  pointing  up. 


A  FICTIONAL  MEMOIR  BY  KEN  KESEY 


THE  DAY  AFTER 
SUPERMAN  DIED 


NEAL  CASSADY  WAS  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  MAN. 

THE  DAY  AFTER  HE  DIED  WAS  AN  EXTRAORDINARY 

DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR 


I  ^ne  1960s  was  a  period  of  literary 
I  rebellion  and  turmoil  that  seems,  in 
^M^^hL  I  retrospect,  to  have  occurred  in  two 
stages:  the  beat  generation  of  the  late  1950s 
spilling  over  into  the  early  1960s,  followed  by  the 
psychedelic  movement.  Both  of  the  literary  gangs 
that  dominated  the  time — Jack  Kerouac's  On  the 
Road  hipsters  and  Ken  Kesey's  "Merry 
Pranksters" — had  their  own  cast  of  characters, 
celebrated  (usually  under  disguised  names)  in 
poem  and  novel.  But  it's  an  odd  fact  that  one  man, 
Neal  Cassady,  played  a  central  role  in  both  clans. 

Neal  Cassady.  Also  known  as  "Superman,"  the 
"Fastestmanalive,"  "The  Holy  Goof."  He  appears  as 
"Houlihan"  in  this  story.  In  John  Clellon  Holmes's 
novel  Go,  he's  called  "Hart  Kennedy."  But  his  most 
famous  fictional  incarnation  is  as  "Dean  Moriarty," 
the  central  figure  and  driving  force  in  Kerouac's  On 
the  Road— the  novel  that  in  1957  first  told  most  of 
us  about  the  beat  generation.  Cassady  is  called 
"Cody  Pomeray"  in  Kerouac's  subsequent  series  of 
novels,  his  fictional  autobiography  that  is  actually 
a  more  or  less  accurate  chronicle  of  literary  figures 
of  the  time — William  Burroughs,  Allen  Ginsberg, 
Gregory  Corso,  Robert  Duncan,  and  the  other  poets 
and  personalities  of  the  "San  Francisco  Renaissance." 

Cassady  was  involved  with  them  all,  but  he 
actually  wrote  little  himself — although  a  small 
autobiographical  book.  The  First  Third,  was 
published  by  the  City  Lights  Bookstore  in  San 
Francisco  and  Cassady's  letters  are  said  to  be  the 
inspiration  for  the  subject  and  style  of  On  the  Road. 

He  had  been  in  and  out  of  jail  often  as  a  car  thief 
in  his  youth  and  did  a  spell  in  San  Quentin  later  in 
his  life.  Cassady  seldom  had  any  money  or  held  a 
job  for  long.  Nevertheless,  by  all  accounts — and  by 
now  there  are  many — he  was  an  extraordinary  man. 

His  essence  was  acceleration:  He  drove 

LEFT:  SUPERMAN;  KEROUAC'S  HERO  AND 
KESEY'S  HERO,  NEAL  CASSADY  (1926-1968). 

Illustration  by  Greg  Scott 


automobiles  recklessly  but  very  well.  He  had 
incredible  vitality  and  seemed  never  to  need  sleep. 
He  had  affairs  with  countless  women — and  with 
Allen  Ginsberg  and  a  few  other  men,  apparently  on 
a  sort  of  experimental  basis.  Girls  are  said  to  have 
found  themselves  bedded  within  an  hour  of 
meeting  him.  Kerouac  was  involved  with  several  of 
these  women,  often  at  Cassady's  instigation.  One  of 
Cassady's  three  wives,  Carolyn,  has  written  her 
account  of  the  triangular  relationship  she  had  with 
Neal  and  Jack.  Called  Heart  Beat,  it  is  being  made 
into  a  movie,  with  Nick  Nolte  playing  Cassady. 

In  1959,  Ken  Kesey  was  a  fellow  in  the  creative 
writing  department  at  Stanford  University,  but  he 
was  also  working  part  time  in  a  nearby  veterans' 
hospital  and  on  a  novel  that  was  to  become  One 
Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest.  At  the  hospital,  Kesey 
had  volunteered  for  experiments  with  what  were 
then  called  "psychotomimetic"  drugs  and  took 
some  of  the  drugs  back  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors  on  Perry  Lane,  in  Palo  Alto,  the 
bohemian  housing  area  adjacent  to  Stanford.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  psychedelic  movement  on 
the  West  Coast.  Many  of  Kesey's  friends  followed 
him  to  a  small  farm  he  took  at  La  Honda,  and  they 
formed  the  group  that  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"Merry  Pranksters,"  organizing  so-called  acid 
tests — huge  gatherings  of  young  people  using  LSD 
at  which  the  Pranksters  introduced  the  strobe 
lighting  that  has  since  become  such  a  familiar 
accompaniment  of  rock  music. 

When  the  Pranksters  voyaged  east  in  1964  in 
their  famous  psychedelic  bus,  Cassady  was  "the 
legendary  driver"  at  the  wheel.  Later,  when  Kesey 
fled  to  Mexico  to  avoid  a  jail  sentence  on  drug 
charges,  Cassady  joined  him  there.  Some  of  their 
adventures  in  Mexico  are  set  forth  in  the  form  of  a 
crazy  dialogue  in  Kesey's  curious  big  scrapbook, 
Kesey's  Garage  Sale,  where  he  gives  a  sample  of 
Cassady's  "rap" — the  fast-talking  tale-telling  with 
which  he  fascinated  everyone.  Although  for 
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dramatic  purposes,  this  story  is  set  in  1969, 
Cassady  actually  died  on  the  railroad  tracks  in 
Mexico  in  February  of  1968.  Kerouac,  who  thought 
Kesey  had  ruined  Cassady,  died  in  Florida  in  1969. 

There  was  a  kind  of  Zen  "indifference  to  the  ends 
of  action"  in  Cassady's  life.  The  words,  as  quoted, 
are  from  the  end  of  Robert  Stone's  Dog  Soldiers, 
winner  of  the  National  Book  Award  in  1974.  Stone 
had  been  at  Stanford  with  Kesey,  was  often  at  La 
Honda  with  the  Pranksters,  and  visited  Kesey 
when  he  was  in  hiding  in  Mexico.  Stone  knew 
Cassady  from  all  this  and  clearly  had  him  in  mind 
when  he  drew  the  character  of  "Hicks"  in  Dog 
Soldiers,  the  fast  and  compulsive  ex-Marine 
samurai  figure.  When  Hicks  dies,  he's  walking 
railroad  tracks  and,  "out  of  spite,  out  of  pride," 
begins  counting  the  crossties  aloud.  Dog  Soldiers 
was  made  into  the  movie  Who'll  Stop  the  Rain, 
starring  Nick  Nolte  as  Hicks,  of  course.  Trivial  to 
mention,  perhaps,  but  this  may  represent  the 
ultimate  tribute  our  popular  culture  can  extend  to 
such  a  man  as  Cassady:  that  Nick  Nolte  should  be 
playing  him  twice,  although  Nolte  probably  never 
even  knew  he  was  doing  it  the  first  time  around. 

Besides  Houlihan-Cassady,  there  are  other 
disguised  figures  in  this  story:  "Lars  Dolf "  is 
modeled  on  the  poet  Philip  Whalen,  the  Merry 
Pranksters  are  called  the  "Animal  Friends,"  and 
Kesey  calls  himself  "Devlin  Deboree."  But  we 
should  remember  to  read  this  as  fiction  as  well  as 
memoir  and  not  get  too  involved  in  secret  keys  to 
the  characters  in  the  work — especially  when  the 
story  itself  is  as  strong  and  compelling  as  this. 

—Rust  Hills 

Strung  out  and  shaking  he  was,  pacing  distractedly 
about  the  clutter  of  his  office  upstairs  in  the  barn, 
poking  among  the  books  and  bottles  and  cobwebs 
and  dirt-dauber  nests,  trying  to  remember  what  he  had  done  with 
his  colored  glasses. 

His  special  glasses.  He  needed  them.  Since  before  noon  he  had 
been  putting  off  the  walk  to  the  ditch  out  in  the  field  because  the 
air  was  clogged  with  an  evil  eye-smiting  smoke.  Since  the  first 
smudge  of  dawn,  long  before  his  eyes  had  started  smarting  and  his 
sinuses  had  begun  to  throb,  and  even  before  the  hassle  he'd  just 
had  with  those  hitchhikers  down  in  the  yard,  he  had  been  telling 
himself  that  this  dreary  day  was  going  to  be  one  real  bastard  with- 
out some  rose-colored  armor.  Those  glasses,  he  had  been  telling 
himself,  would  surely  ease  the  day's  sting. 

As  he  paced  past  his  window,  he  heard  the  heartbroken  bleating 
of  the  mother  sheep  start  up  again,  baffled  and  insistent,  twisted 
by  the  hot  distance.  He  pushed  the  curtain  back  from  the  sunlight 
and  looked  out  over  his  yard  into  the  field,  shading  his  eyes.  He 
couldn't  see  the  lamb  because  of  the  thistle  and  Queen  Anne's 
lace,  but  the  three  ravens  still  marked  the  spot.  They  eddied  above 
the  ditch,  arguing  over  the  first  morsels.  Farther  away,  in  the  ash 
grove,  he  could  see  the  ewe  bleating  against  her  rope  and,  farther 
still,  past  the  fence,  the  backs  of  the  two  hitchhikers.  Little  was 
visible  beyond  that.  Mount  Nebo  was  only  a  dim  line  drawn  into 
the  hanging  smoke.  The  merest  suggestion.  It  made  him  think  of 
Japanese  wash  painting,  a  solitary  mountain  form  stroked  hazily 
into  a  gray  paper  with  a  slightly  grayer  ink. 

The  Oregon  farm  was  uncommonly  quiet  for  this  hour.  The 
usual  midafternoon  sounds  seemed  held  in  one  of  those  tense  still- 
nesses that  ordinarily  prompt  the  peacock  to  scream.  One  New 
Year's  Eve,  the  big  bird  had  called  steadily  during  the  half  minute 
of  burning  fuse  before  Buddy's  cannon  went  off,  and  last  week,  it 
had  screamed  horribly  within  seconds  of  the  first  lightning  that 
THE  WANDERING  BEATS  GATHER  AT  CITY  LIGHTS 
BOOKSTORE,  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO.  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 
BOB  DONLIN,  NEAL  CASSADY,  PETER  ORLOVSKY, 
ROBERT  LA  VIGNE,  LAWRENCE  FERLINGHETTI. 


cracked  the  iron  sky  into  a  tumultuous  thunderstorm. 

A  storm  would  be  a  relief  now,  Deboree  thought.  Even  the  pea- 
cock's horrible  squawk  would  be  welcome.  But  nothing.  Only  the 
little  clock  radio  on  his  desk.  He'd  left  it  on  for  the  news,  but  it 
was  Barbra  Streisand  singing  "on  a  clear  day,  etc."  Terrific,  he 
thought.  Then,  above  the  music  and  the  distant  grieving  of  the 
sheep,  he  heard  another  sound.  A  high,  tortured  whine.  Certainly 
no  relief,  whatever  it  was.  At  length  he  was  able  to  make  out  the 
source.  Squinting  down  the  road  toward  the  highway,  he  saw  a  lit- 
tle pink  car  coming,  fast  and  erratic,  one  of  those  new  compacts 
with  a  name  he  couldn't  remember.  Some  animal.  A  Cobra,  or  a 
Mink,  or  a  Wildcat,  with  transmission  trouble,  whatever  the  beast 
was.  It  squealed  around  the  corner  past  the  Olson  farm  and  the 
Burch  place  and  came  boring  on  through  the  smoky  afternoon 
with  a  whine  so  piercing  and  a  heading  so  whimsical  and  wild  that 
the  hitchhikers  were  forced  from  the  shoulder  of  the  road  into  the 
snake-grass.  The  blond  gave  it  the  finger  and  the  blackbeard 
hurled  some  curse  at  its  passing.  It  screamed  on  past  the  barn,  out 
of  sight  and,  finally,  hearing.  Deboree  left  the  window  and  began 
again  his  distracted  search. 

"I'm  certain  they're  up  here  someplace,"  he  said,  certain  of  no 
such  thing. 

Deboree's  eyes  fell  on  his  dog-eared  rolling  box,  and  he  took  it 
from  the  shelf.  He  gazed  in  at  the  seeds  and  stems:  maybe  enough 
could  be  cleaned  for  one  now,  but  unlikely  enough  for  one  now 
and  one  later  both.  Better  save  it  for  later.  Need  it  more  later.  And 
just  as  well,  he  thought,  looking  at  the  box  in  his  hands.  The  little 
brown  seeds  were  rattling  all  over  the  place.  He  was  still  trembling 
too  violently  with  the  surge  of  adrenaline  to  have  managed  the 
chore  of  rolling.  As  he  returned  the  box  to  its  niche  in  the  shelf,  he 
recalled  an  old  phrase  his  father  used  to  use: 

"Shakin'  like  a  dog  shittin'  peach  pits." 

He  had  been  up  two  days,  grassing  and  speeding  and  ransacking 
his  mental  library  (or  was  it  three?)  for  an  answer  to  his  agent's 
call  about  the  fresh  material  he  had  promised  his  editor  and  to  his 
wife's  query  about  the  fresh  cash  needed  by  the  loan  office  at  the 
bank.  Mainly,  since  Thursday's  mail,  for  an  answer  to  Larry 
McMurtry's  letter. 

Larry  was  an  old  literary  friend  from  Texas.  They  had  met  at  a 
graduate  writing  seminar  at  Stanford  and  had  immediately  dis- 
agreed about  most  of  the  important  issues  of  the  day — beatniks, 
politics,  ethics,  and,  especially,  psychedelics— in  fact  about  every- 
thing except  for  their  mutual  fondness  and  respect  for  writing  and 
each  other.  It  was  a  friendship  that  flourished  during  many  mid- 
night debates  over  bourbon  and  booklore,  with  neither  the  right 
nor  the  left  side  of  the  issues  ever  gaining  much  ground.  Over  the 
years  since  Stanford,  they  had  tried  to  keep  up  the  argument  by 
correspondence — Larry  defending  the  traditional  and  Deboree 
championing  the  radical — but  without  the  shared  bourbon  the  let- 
ters had  naturally  lessened.  The  letter  from  Larry  on  Thursday 
was  the  first  in  a  year.  Nevertheless  it  went  straight  back  at  the  is- 
sue, claiming  conservative  advances,  listing  the  victories  of  the 
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Here  Is  Probably  The  Most  Important 
Life  Insurance  Breakthrough  In  50  Years 


It  Does  What  No  Single  Policy  Has 
Ever  Done  Before-Or  Can  Do  Now! 

You  may  raise  or  lower  the  amount  of  your  coverage. 

You  can  raise  or  lower  your  premium  payments  at  any  time. 

You  eliminate  the  need  to  choose  between  whole  life  or  term  protection. 

Almost  "Inflation  Proof"  because  the  value  of  your  policy  may  be  raised 
to  cover  cost-of-living  increases. 


Few  people  can  accurately  forecast  or  anticipate 
their  future  life  insurance  needs.  Because  as 
their  personal,  family,  and  business  conditions 
change,  so  should  their  insurance  requirements. 
That's  why  the  built-in  benefits  of  Adjustable  Life 
make  it  the  ideal  long-range  policy  for  millions. 
When  you  set  up  an  insurance  program  with 
an  Adjustable  Life  policy t,  you  design  it  to  meet 
your  immediate  needs  exactly.  Then,  at  a  later 
date  when  circumstances  change  — and  they  will 
—you  may,  within  limits,  make  revisions  in 
coverage  or  premium  payments  as  your  situation 
demands.  Not  once,  but  as  many  times  as 
needed.  All  within  your  original,  single 
Adjustable  Life  policy! 

And  equally  important,  because  of  the  unique 
flexibility  of  Adjustable  Life  you  are  not  tied  to 
the  restrictions  of  a  whole  life  or  term  type  of 
coverage.  You  simply  change  your  policy  to 
fit  your  most  important  immediate  need . . . 
the  maximum  amount  of  coverage  or  the 
accumulation  of  cash  and  loan  values. 

Small  wonder  that  Adjustable  Life  has  been 
hailed  as  the  most  remarkable  insurance 
development  in  half  a  century.  It  is  not  only  new, 
it  is  unique  in  the  financial  comfort  and  adapt- 
ability that  it  affords.  Take  a  moment  to  check 
the  chart  and  you'll  see  why.       fAvaiiawe  m  47  states 

7H E  BANKERS  LI FEO 

BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY     DES  MOINES,  IOWA   50307 


Five  Year 
Renewable 
Convertible 

Term 

Standard 

Whole  Life 

Policy 

Adjustable 
Life 

1 .  Does  the  policy  allow  you  to  change 
the  amount  of  coverage  provided7 
Upward? 
Downward? 

No 
No" 

No 
No" 

Yes* 
Yes 

2.  Does  the  policy  allow  you  to  change 
the  amount  ot  premium  payments9 
Upward9 
Downward? 

No 
No" 

NO 

No" 

Yes 
Yes 

3.  Can  one  single  policy  provide  for  a 
growing  life  insurance  program9 

No 

No 

Yes 

4.  Is  there  a  cost-of-living  feature  for  most 
individuals  which  allows,  within  limits, 
increases  in  coverage  without  proving 
insurability? 

No 

NO 

Yes 

5  Does  the  policy  have  cash  and  loan  values? 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

'Subject  to  evidence  of  insurability. 
"In  some  special  instances  it  is  possible  to  reduce  premiums  and  amount  of  coverage. 


Whether  or  not  you  intend  to  buy  insurance  at 
this  time,  you  should  know  about  Adjustable  Life 
and  the  special  protection  features  it  provides. 
You  can  contact  The  Bankers  Life  of  Des  Moines 
office  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages.  Or  the  coupon 
below  will  bring  the  information  promptly. 


The  Bankers  Life  E-109 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50307 

Please  send  information  about  Adjustable  Life. 

Name 


Address  - 


City- 


State - 


_Zip_ 
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righteous  right,  and  pointing  out  the  retreats  and  mistakes  made 
by  certain  left-wing  luminaries,  especially  Charles  Manson,  whom 
Deboree  had  known  slightly.  The  letter  ended  by  asking,  in  the 
closing  paragraph,  "So.  What  has  the  Good  Old  Revolution  been 
doing  lately?" 

Deboree's  research  had  yielded  up  no  satisfactory  answer.  After 
hours  of  trial  and  chemistry  before  the  typewriter,  he  had  pecked 
out  one  meager  page  of  print,  but  the  victories  he  had  listed  on  his 
side  were  largely  mundane  achievements:  "Claude  and  Blanche 
had  another  kid  .  .  .  Rampage  and  I  finally  got  cut  loose  from  our 
three-year  probation  .  .  ."  Certainly  no  great  score  for  the  left 
wing  of  the  ledger.  But  that  was  all  he  could  think  of:  one  puny 
page  to  show  for  forty  hours  of  prowling  around  in  the  lonely  li- 
brary of  what  he  used  to  call  "The  Movement."  Forty  hours  of 
thinking,  drinking,  and  peeing  in  a  milk  bottle,  with  no  break  ex- 
cept that  ten-minute  trip  downstairs  to  deal  with  those  pilgriming 
prickheads.  And  now,  back  upstairs  and  still  badly  shaken,  even 
that  feeble  page  was  missing;  the  typed  yellow  sheet  of  paper  was 
as  misplaced  as  his  colored  glasses. 

"Pox  on  both  houses,"  he  moaned  aloud,  rubbing  his  irritated 
eyes  with  his  wrists.  "On  Oregon  field  burners  poisoning  the  air 
for  weed-free  profit  and  on  California  flower  children  gone  to  seed 
and  thorn!" 

He  rubbed  until  the  sockets  filled  with  sparks;  then 
he  lowered  his  fists  and  held  both  arms  tight 
against  his  sides  in  an  attempt  to  calm  himself  by 
standing  straight  and  breathing  steady.  His  chest  was  still  choked 
with  adrenaline.  Those  California  goddamned  clowns,  both  smell- 
ing of  patchouli  oil,  and  cheap  sweet  wine,  and  an  angry  festering 
vindictiveness.  Of  threat,  really.  They  reeked  of  threat.  The  older 
of  the  two,  the  blackbeard,  had  stopped  the  barking  of  M'kehla's 
pair  of  Great  Danes  with  only  a  word.  "Shut!"  he  had  hissed,  the 
sound  slicing  out  from  the  side  of  his  mouth.  The  dogs  had  imme- 
diately turned  tail  back  to  their  bus. 

Deboree  hadn't  wanted  to  front  the  pair  from  the  moment  he 
saw  them  come  sauntering  in,  all  long  hair  and  dust  and  multi- 
patched  Levis,  but  Betsy  was  away  with  the  kids  up  Fall  Creek 
and  it  was  either  go  down  and  meet  them  in  the  yard  or  let  them 
saunter  right  on  into  the  house.  They  had  called  him  brother 
when  he  came  down  to  greet  them — an  endearment  that  always 
made  him  watch  out  for  his  wallet — and  the  younger  one  had  lit  a 
stick  of  incense  to  wave  around  while  they  told  their  tale.  They 
were  brothers  of  the  sun.  They  were  on  their  way  back  to  the 
Haight,  coming  from  the  big  doings  in  Woodstock,  and  had  decid- 
ed they'd  meet  the  famous  Devlin  Deboree  before  going  on  south: 

"Rest  a  little,  rap  a  little,  maybe  riff  a  little.  Y'know  what  I'm 
saying,  bro?" 

As  Deboree  listened,  nodding,  Stewart  had  trotted  up  carrying 
the  broken  bean  pole. 

"Don't  go  for  Stewart's  stick,  by  the  way."  He  addressed  the 
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younger  of  the  pair,  a  blond-bearded  boy  with  a  gleaming  milk-fed 
smile  and  new  motorcycle  boots.  "Stewart's  like  an  old  drunk 
with  his  sticks.  The  more  you  throw  it,  the  more  lushed  out  he 
gets." 

The  dog  dropped  the  stick  between  the  new  boots  and  looked 
eagerly  into  the  boy's  face. 

"For  years  I  tried  to  break  him  of  the  habit.  But  he  just  can't 
help  it  when  he  sees  certain  strangers.  I  finally  realized  it  was  easi- 
er training  the  stick  throwers  than  the  stick  chasers.  So  just  ignore 
it,  okay?  Tell  him  no  dice.  Pretty  soon  he  goes  away." 

"Whatever,"  the  boy  had  answered,  smiling.  "You  heard  the 
man,  Stewart:  no  dice." 

The  boy  had  kicked  the  stick  away,  but  the  dog  had  snagged  it 
from  the  air  and  planted  himself  again  before  the  boots.  The  boy 
did  try  to  ignore  it.  He  continued  his  description  of  the  great  scene 
at  Woodstock,  telling  dreamily  what  a  groove  it  had  been,  how 
high,  how  happy,  how  everybody  there  had  been  looking  for  Dev- 
lin Deboree: 

"You  shoulda  made  it,  man.  A  stone  primo  groove  .  .  ." 

The  dog  grew  impatient  and  picked  up  his  stick  and  carried  it  to 
the  other  man,  who  was  squatting  in  the  grass  on  one  lean 
haunch. 

"Just  tell  him  no  dice,"  Deboree  said  to  the  side  of  the  man's 
head.  "Beat  it,  Stewart.  Don't  pester  the  tourists." 

The  other  man  smiled  down  at  the  dog  without  speaking.  His 
beard  was  long  and  black  and  extremely  thick,  with  the  salt  of  age 
beginning  to  sprinkle  around  the  mouth  and  ears.  As  his  profile 
smiled,  Deboree  watched  two  long  incisors  grow  from  the  black 
bramble  of  his  mouth.  The  teeth  were  as  yellow  and  broken  as  the 
boy's  were  perfect.  This  dude,  Deboree  remembered,  had  kept  his 
face  averted  while  they  were  shaking  hands.  He  wondered  if  this 
was  because  he  was  self-conscious  about  his  breath  like  a  lot  of 
people  with  bad  teeth. 

"Well,  anyway,  what's  happening,  man?  What's  doing?  All 
this?"  Blondboy  was  beaming  about  at  his  surroundings.  "Boss 
place  you  got  here,  this  garden  and  trees  and  shit.  I  can  see  you 
are  into  the  land.  That's  good,  that's  good.  We're  getting  it  togeth- 
er to  get  a  little  place  outside  of  Petaluma  soon  as  Bob  here's  old 
lady  dies.  Be  good  for  the  soul.  Lot  of  work,  though,  right?  Water- 
ing and  feeding  and  taking  care  of  all  this  shit?" 

"It  keeps  you  occupied,"  Deboree  had  ventured. 

"Just  the  same,"  the  boy  rambled  on,  "you  shoulda  made  it 
back  there  to  Woodstock.  Primo,  that's  the  only  word.  Acres  and 
acres  of  bare  titty  and  good  weed  and  outa  sight  music.  Vibes,  you 
get  me?" 

"So  I've  heard,"  Deboree  answered,  nodding  pleasantly  at  the 
boy.  But  he  couldn't  take  his  mind  off  the  other  hitchhiker.  Black- 
beard  shifted  his  weight  to  the  other  haunch,  the  movement  delib- 
erate and  restrained,  careful  not  to  disturb  the  dust  that  covered 
him.  His  face  was  deeply  tanned  and  his  hair  tied  back  so  the 
leathery  cords  in  his  neck  could  be  seen  working  as  he  followed 
the  dog's  imploring  little  tosses  of  the  stick.  He  was  without 
clothes  from  the  waist  up  but  not  unadorned.  He  wore  a  string  of 
eucalyptus  berries  around  his  neck  and  tooled  leather  wristbands 
on  each  long  arm.  A  jail  tattoo— made,  Deboree  recognized,  by 
two  sewing  needles  lashed  parallel  at  the  end  of  a  matchstick  and 
dipped  in  india  ink — covered  his  left  hand:  it  was  a  blue-black  spi- 
der with  legs  extending  down  all  five  fingers  to  their  ragged  nails. 
At  his  hip  he  carried  a  bone-handled  skinning  knife  in  a  beaded 
sheath,  and  across  his  knotted  belly  a  long  scar  ran  diagonally 
down  out  of  sight  into  his  Levis.  Grinning,  the  man  watched 
Stewart  prance  up  and  down  with  the  three-foot  length  of  broken 
bean  stake  dripping  in  his  mouth. 

"Back  off,  Stewart,"  Deboree  commanded.  "Leave  this  guy 
alone!" 

"Stewart  don't  bother  me,"  the  man  said,  his  voice  soft  from 
the  side  of  his  mouth.  "Everything  gotta  have  its  own  trip." 

Encouraged  by  the  soft  voice,  Stewart  sank  to  his  rump  before 

"FURTHER"  WAS  THE  HIPSTERS'  ROLLING  DRUG 
THEATER,  A  CONVERTED  BUS  "FULL  OF  SPEED 
AND  PLANS  AND  HAMMERING  HEARTS." 
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NEAL  CASSADY,  KEN  KESEY,  AND  THE  OTHER 

MERRY  PRANKSTERS  BEGAN  THE  PSYCHEDELIC 

MOVEMENT  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  IN  THE  SIXTIES 

WITH  STROBES,  ROCK,  AND  ACID  TESTS. 

the  man.  This  pair  of  motorcycle  boots  were  old  and  scuffed.  Un- 
like his  partner's,  these  boots  had  tromped  many  a  bike  to  life. 
Even  now,  dusty  and  still,  they  itched  to  kick.  That  itch  hung  in 
the  air  like  the  peacock's  unsounded  cry. 

Blondboy  had  become  aware  of  the  tenseness  of  the  situation  at 
last.  He  smiled  and  broke  his  incense  and  threw  the  smoking  half 
into  the  quince  bush.  "Anyhow,  you  shoulda  dug  it,"  he  said. 
"Half  a  million  freaks  in  the  mud  and  the  music."  He  was  beam- 
ing impishly  from  one  participant  to  the  other,  from  Deboree,  to 
his  partner,  to  the  prancing  dog,  as  he  picked  at  his  wide  grin  with 
the  dyed  end  of  the  incense.  "Half  a  million  beautiful  people  .  .  ." 

They  had  all  sensed  it  coming.  Deboree  had  tried  once  more  to 
avert  it.  "Don't  pay  him  any  mind,  man.  Just  an  old  stick  junkie," 
but  it  had  been  a  halfhearted  try,  and  Stewart  was  already  drop- 
ping the  stick.  It  had  barely  touched  the  dusty  boot  before  the 
squatting  man  scooped  it  up  and  in  the  same  motion  sidearmed  it 
into  the  grape  arbor.  Stewart  bounded  after  it. 

"Come  on,  man,"  Deboree  had  pleaded.  "Don't  throw  it  for 
him.  He  goes  through  wire  and  thorns  and  gets  all  cut  up." 

"Whatever  you  say,"  Blackbeard  had  replied,  his  face  averted 
as  he  watched  Stewart  trotting  back  with  the  retrieved  stake  held 
high.  "Whatever's  right."  Then  had  thrown  it  again  as  soon  as 
Stewart  dropped  it,  catching  and  slinging  it  all  in  one  motion  so 
fast  and  smooth  that  Deboree  wondered  if  he  hadn't  been  a  pro- 
fessional athlete  at  a  younger  time,  baseball  or  maybe  boxing. 

This  time  the  stick  landed  in  the  pigpen.  Stewart  flew  between 
the  top  two  strands  of  barbed  wire  and  had  the  stick  before  it 
stopped  cartwheeling.  It  was  too  long  for  him  to  jump  back 
through  the  wire  with.  He  circled  the  pigs  lying  in  the  shade  of 
their  shelter  and  jumped  the  wooden  gate  at  the  far  end  of  the  pen. 

"But,  I  mean,  everything  has  got  to  have  its  trip,  don't  you 
agree?" 

Deboree  had  not  responded.  He  was  already  feeling  the  adrena- 
line burn  in  his  throat.  Besides,  there  was  no  more  to  say.  Black- 
beard  stood  up.  Blondboy  stepped  close  to  his  companion  and 
whispered  something  at  the  hairy  ear.  All  Devlin  could  make  out 
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was  "Be  cool,  Bob.  Remember  what  happened  in  Boise,  Bob  .  .  ." 

"Everything  gotta  live,"  Blackbeard  had  answered.  "And  ev- 
erything gotta  give." 

Stewart  skidded  to  a  halt  in  the  gravel.  Blackbeard  grabbed  one 
end  of  the  stick  before  the  dog  could  release  it,  wrenching  it  vi- 
ciously from  the  animal's  teeth.  This  time  Deboree,  moving  with 
all  the  speed  the  adrenaline  could  wring  from  his  weary  limbs,  had 
stepped  in  front  of  the  hitchhiker  and  grabbed  the  other  end  of  the 
stick  before  it  could  be  thrown. 

"I  said  don't  throw  it." 

This  time  there  was  no  averting  the  grin;  the  man  looked 
straight  at  him.  And  Deboree  had  guessed  right  about  the  breath; 
it  hissed  out  of  the  jagged  mouth  like  a  rotten  wind: 

"I  heard  what  you  said,  fagbutt." 

Then  they  had  looked  at  each  other,  over  the  stick  grasped  at 
each  end  between  them.  Deboree  forced  himself  to  match  the  oth- 
er man's  grinning  glare  with  his  own  steady  smile,  but  he  knew  it 
was  only  a  temporary  steadiness.  He  wasn't  in  shape  for  encoun- 
ters of  this  caliber.  There  was  a  seething  accusation  burning  from 
the  man's  eyes,  unspecified,  undirected,  but  so  furious  that  Deb- 
oree felt  his  will  withering  before  it.  Through  the  bean  stake  he 
felt  that  fury  assail  his  very  cells.  It  was  like  holding  a  high-volt- 
age terminal. 

"Everything  gotta  try,"  the  man  had  said  through  his  ragged 
grin,  shuffling  to  get  a  better  grip  on  his  end  of  the  stake  with  both 
leathery  hands.  "And  everything  gotta — "  He  didn't  finish.  Deb- 
oree had  brought  his  free  fist  down,  sudden  and  hard,  and  had 
chopped  the  stake  in  twain.  Then,  before  the  man  could  react,  Deb- 
oree had  turned  abruptly  from  him  and  swatted  Stewart  on  the 
rump.  The  dog  had  yelped  in  surprise  and  run  beneath  the  barn. 

It  had  been  a  dramatic  and  successful  maneuver.  Both  hitchhik- 
ers were  impressed.  Before  they  could  recover,  Deboree  had  point- 
ed across  the  yard  with  the  jagged  end  of  his  piece  and  told  them, 
"There's  the  trail  to  the  Haight-Ashbury,  guys.  Vibe  central." 

"Come  on,  Bob,"  Blondboy  had  said,  sneering  at  Deboree. 
"Let's  hit  it.  Forget  him.  He's  gangrened.  Like  Leary  and  Lennon. 
All  those  high-rolling  creeps.  Gangrened.  A  power  tripper." 

Blackbeard  had  looked  at  his  end.  It  had  broken  off  some  inch- 
es shorter  than  Deboree's.  He  finally  muttered,  "Whatever's  shak- 
in',"  and  turned  on  his  heel. 
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As  he  sauntered  back  the  way  he  had  come  into  the  yard,  he 
drew  his  knife.  The  blond  boy  hurried  to  take  up  his  saunter  be- 
side his  partner,  already  murmuring  and  giggling  up  to  him. 
Blackbeard  stripped  a  long  curving  sliver  of  wood  from  his  end  of 
the  stick  with  the  blade  of  his  knife  as  he  walked.  Another  sliver 
followed,  fluttering  like  a  feather. 

Devlin  had  stood,  hands  on  his  hips,  watching  the  chips  fall 
from  the  broken  stick.  He  had  glared  after  them  with  raw  eyes  un- 
til they  were  well  off  the  property.  That  was  when  he  had  hurried 
back  up  to  his  office  to  resume  the  search  for  his  sunglasses. 

He  heard  the  whine  again,  returning,  growing 
louder.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  walked  back  to  the 
window  and  parted  the  tie-dye  curtains.  The  pink 
car  had  turned  around  and  was 
coming  back.  Entranced,  he 
watched  it  pass  the  driveway 
again,  but  this  time  it  squealed 
to  a  stop,  backed  up,  and 
turned  in.  It  came  keening  and 
bouncing  down  the  dirt  road  to- 
ward the  barn.  Finally  he 
blinked,  jerked  the  curtain 
closed,  and  sat  heavily  in  his 
swivel  chair. 

The  car  whirred  to  a  stop  in 
the  gravel  and  mercifully  cut  its 
engine.  He  didn't  move.  Some- 
body got  out,  and  a  voice  from 
the  past  shouted  up  at  his  of- 
fice: "Dev?"  He'd  let  the  cur- 
tain close  too  late.  "Dev- 
linnnn?"  it  shouted.  "Hey,  you, 
Devlin  Deboreeeee?"  A  sound 
half  hysterical  and  half  humor- 
ous, like  that  chick  who  lost  her 
marbles  in  Mexico  used  to 
make,  that  Sandy  Pawku. 

"Dev?  I've  got  news.  About 
Houlihan.  Bad  news.  He's 
dead.  Houlihan's  dead." 

He  tipped  back  in  his  chair 
and  closed  his  eyes.  He  didn't 
question  the  announcement. 
The  loss  seemed  natural,  in 
keeping  with  the  season  and  the 
situation,  comfortable  even, 
and  then  he  thought,  That's  it! 
That's  what  the  revolution  has 
been  doing  lately  to  be  honest. 
Losing! 

"Dev,  are  you  up  there?  It's  me,  Sandy  . . ." 

He  pushed  himself  standing  and  walked  to  the  window  and 
drew  back  the  curtain.  He  wiped  his  eyes  and  stuck  his  head  into 
the  blighted  afternoon.  Hazy  as  it  was,  the  sunlight  nevertheless 
seemed  to  be  sharper  than  usual,  harsher.  The  chrome  of  the  little 
car  gleamed  viciously.  Like  the  knife  blade. 

"Houlihan,"  he  said,  blinking.  The  dust  raised  by  the  car  was 
reaching  the  barn  on  its  own  small  breeze.  He  felt  it  bring  an  actu- 
al chill.  "Houlihan  dead?"  he  said  to  the  pink  face  lifted  to  him. 

"Of  exposure,"  the  voice  rasped. 

"When?  Recently?" 

"Yesterday.  I  just  heard.  I  was  in  the  airport  in  Oakland  this 
morning  when  I  ran  into  this  little  hippy  chicky  who  knew  me 
from  Mountain  View.  She  came  up  to  the  bar  and  advised  me  that 
the  great  Houlihan  is  now  the  late  great.  Yesterday,  I  guess. 
Chicky  Little  had  just  got  off  the  plane  from  Puerto  Sancto,  where 
Houlihan  had  been  staying  with  her  and  a  bunch  of  her  buddies. 
At  a  Villa  right  down  the  road  from  where  we  lived.  Apparently 
the  poor  maniac  was  drinking  and  taking  downers  and  walking 
around  at  night  alone,  miles  from  nowhere.  He  passed  out  on  a 
railroad  track  between  Sancto  and  Manzanillo,  where  he  got  fatal- 
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ly  chilled  from  the  desert  dew.  Well,  you  know,  Dev,  how  cold  it 

can  get  down  there  after  sunset  .  .  ." 

It  was  Sandy  Pawku  all  right,  but  what  a  change!  Her  once  long 

brown  hair  had  been  cropped  and  chromed,  plated  with  the  rusty 

glint  of  the  car's  grill.  She  had  put  heavy  eye  makeup  and  rouge 

and  lipstick  on  her  face  and,  over  the  rest  of  her,  had  put  on,  he 

guessed,  at  least  a  hundred  pounds. 

"Dead  our  hero  of  the  Sixties  is,  Dewy,  baby.  Dead,  dead, 

dead.  Of  downers  and  drunk  and  the  foggy,  foggy  dew.  O  Hooly, 

Hooly,  Hooly,  you  maniac.  You  goon.  What  did  Kerouac  call  him 

in  that  book?  The  glorious  goon?" 
"No.  The  Holy  Goof." 
"I  was  flying  to  my  aunt's  cottage  in  Seattle  for  a  little  R  and  R, 

rest  and  writing,  you  dig?  But  that  news  in  Oakland — I  thought: 

'Wonder  if  Dev  and  the  Animal 
Friends  have  heard?  Probably 
not.'  So  when  the  plane  stopped 
in  Eugene,  I  remember  about 
this  commune  I  hear  you  all  got 
and  I  decide,  'Sandy,  Old  Man 
Deboree  would  want  to  know.' 
So  Sandy,  she  cashes  in  the  rest 
of  her  ticket  and  rents  a  car  and 
here  she  is,  thanks  to  Mr.  Mas- 
ter Charge,  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Avis.  Say,  is  one  supposed 
to  drive  these  damn  tricks  in 
Dl,  D2,  or  L?  Isn't  L  for  driv- 
ing in  the  light  and  D  for  driv- 
ing in  the  dark?" 

"You  drove  that  thing  all  the 
way  here  from  the  airport  in 
low  gear?" 

"Might  have."  She  laughed, 
slapping  the  flimsy  hood  with  a 
hand  full  of  jeweled  fingers. 
"Right  in  amongst  those  log 
trucks  and  eighteen-wheelers, 
me  and  my  pinkster,  roaring 
with  the  loudest  of  them." 
"I'll  bet." 

"When  it  started  to  smoke,  I 
compromised  with  Dl.  God- 
damn it,  I  mean  them  damn 
manufacturers — but  listen  to 
me  rationalizing.  I  probably 
wrecked  it,  didn't  I?  To  tell  the 
truth?  Be  honest,  Sandy.  Christ 
knows  you  could  use  a  little 
honesty."  She  rubbed  the  back 

NEAL  CASSADY,  AROUND  TWENTY  YEARS  BEFORE 
HE  WAS  "DONE  IN  BY  DOWNERS  AND  A  DARE." 

of  her  neck  and  looked  away  from  him,  back  the  way  she  had 
come.  "Oh  God,  what  is  happening?  Houlihan  kacked.  Pigpen 
killed  by  a  chicken  shit  liver;  Terry  the  Tramp  snuffed  by  spades. 
Ol'  Sandy  herself  nearly  down  for  the  count  a  dozen  times."  She 
began  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  gravel.  "Man,  I  have  been  going  in 
circles,  bummer  nowhere  circles,  you  know  what  I  mean?  Weird 
shit.  I  mean,  hey:  I  just  wasted  a  dog  on  the  road  back  there!" 

He  knew  he  must  have  responded,  said,  "Oh?"  or  "Is  that 
right?"  or  something,  because  she  had  kept  talking. 

"Old  bitch  it  was,  with  a  yardful  of  pups.  Whammed  her  good." 
Sandy  came  around  the  front  of  the  car  and  opened  the  right 
door.  She  tipped  the  pink  seat  forward  and  began  hauling  match- 
ing luggage  out  of  the  back  and  arranging  it  on  the  gravel,  all  the 
while  relating  vividly  how  she  had  come  around  a  bend  and  run 
over  a  dog  sleeping  in  the  road.  Right  in  the  road.  A  farmwife  had 
come  out  of  her  house  at  the  commotion  and  had  dragged  the 
broken  animal  out  of  the  culvert  where  it  had  crawled  howling. 
The  farmwife  had  felt  its  spine  and  then  sentenced  it  to  be  put  out 
of  its  misery.  At  her  repeated  — Text  continued  on  page  49 


commands  her  teenage  son  had  finally  fetched  the  shotgun  from 
the  house. 

"The  kid  was  carrying  on  such  a  weeping  and  wailing,  he 
missed  twice.  The  third  time,  he  let  go  with  both  barrels  and  blew 
bitch  bits  all  over  the  lawn.  The  only  thing  they  wanted  from  me 
was  six  bits  apiece  for  the  bullets.  I  asked  if  they  took  credit 
cards."  She  laughed.  "When  I  left,  goddamn  me  if  the  pups  wer- 
en't playing  with  the  pieces." 

She  laughed  again.  He  remembered  hearing  the  shots.  He  knew 
the  family  and  the  dog,  a  deaf  spaniel,  but  he  didn't  say  anything. 
Shading  his  eyes,  he  watched  this  swollen  new  version  of  the  skin- 
ny Sandy  of  his  past  bustle  around  the  luggage  below  him,  laugh- 
ing. Even  her  breath  seemed  to  have  gained  weight,  husking  out  of 
her  throat  with  an  effort.  Swollen.  Her  neck  where  she  had  rubbed 
it,  her  wrists,  her  back,  all  swollen.  But  her  weight  actually  rode 
lightly,  defiantly,  like  a  chip  on  her  shoulder.  In  her  colored  shoes 
and  stretch  pants  and  a  silk  Hawaiian  shirt  pulled  over  her 
paunch,  she  looked  like  a  Laguna  Beach  roller  derby  queen,  he 
thought,  just  arriving  at  the  rink.  She  looks  primed,  he  thought. 
Like  the  hitchhiker:  an  argument  rigged  to  go  off  at  the  slightest 
touch.  The  thought  of  another  confrontation  left  him  weak  and 
nauseous. 

M'kehla's  Great  Danes  discovered  her  in  the  yard  and  came 
barking.  Sandy  sliced  at  them  with  her  pink  plastic  handbag.  "Get 
away  from  me,  you  big  suckers.  You  smell  that  other  mutt  on  my 
wheels?  You  want  the  same  treatment?  Damn,  they  are  big,  aren't 
they?  Get  them  back,  can't  you?" 

"Their  big  is  worse  than  their  bite,"  he  told  her  and  shouted  at 
the  dogs  to  go  home  to  their  bus.  They  paid  no  attention. 

"What  the  shit,  Deboree?"  She  sliced  and  swung.  "Can't  you 
get  your  animals  to  mind?" 

"They  aren't  mine,"  he  explained  over  the  din.  "M'kehla  left 
them  here  while  he  went  gallivantin'  to  Woodstock  with  every- 
body else." 

"Goddamn  you  suckers,  back  off]"  Sandy  roared.  The  dogs 
hesitated,  and  she  roared  louder.  "Off  I  Off]  Clear  off  I"  They 
shrunk  back.  Sandy  hooted  gleefully  and  kicked  gravel  after  them 
until  they  broke  into  a  terrified  dash.  Sandy  gave  chase,  hooting 
their  retreat  all  the  way  to  the  bus,  out  of  his  view. 

The  ravens  were  flying  again.  The  sun  was  still  slicing  a  way 
through  the  impacted  smoke.  The  radio  was  playing  "Good  Vi- 
brations," by  The  Beach  Boys.  Back  in  the  yard  below,  at  her  lug- 
gage, Sandy  was  humming  along,  her  hysteria  calmed  by  her  vic- 
tory over  the  dogs.  She  found  the  bag  she  had  been  searching  for, 
the  smallest  in  a  six-piece  set  that  looked  brand-new.  She  opened 
it  and  took  out  a  bottle  of  pills.  Deboree  watched  as  she  shook  out 
at  least  a  dozen.  She  threw  the  whole  handful  into  her  mouth  and 
began  digging  again  into  the  case  for  something  to  wash  them 
down  with. 

"Ol'  Thandy'th  been  platheth  and  theen  thingth  thinth  Mexi- 
co," she  told  him,  trying  to  keep  all  the  pills  in  her  mouth  and 
bring  him  up  to  date  at  the  same  time.  Seen  lots  of  water  under 
the  bridges,  she  let  him  know,  sometimes  too  much.  Bridges 
washed  out.  Washed  out  herself  a  time  or  two,  she  told  him.  Got 
pretty  mucked  up.  Even  locked  up.  But  with  the  help  of  some 
ritzy  doctors  and  her  rich  daddy,  she'd  finally  got  bailed  out  and 
got  set  up  being  half  owner  of  a  bar  in  San  Juan  Capistrano;  then 
become  a  drunk,  then  a  junkie,  then  a  blues  singer  ncwprofession- 
al;  found  Jesus,  and  Love,  and  Another  Husband — "Minithter  of 
the  Univerthal  Church  of  Latterday  Thonthabitcheth!" — then  got 
p.g.,  got  an  abortion,  got  disowned  by  her  family,  and  got  di- 
vorced; then  got  depressed,  as  he  could  well  understand,  and  put 
on  a  little  weight,  as  he  could  see;  then — Sunday;  now — was  look- 
ing for  a  place  where  a  gal  might  lie  back  for  a  while. 

"A  plathe  to  read  and  write  and  take  a  few  barbth  to  mellow 
out,"  she  said  through  the  pills. 

"A  few!"  he  said,  remembering  her  old  barbiturate  habit. 
"That's  no  'few.'  "  The  thought  of  having  more  than  one  carcass 
to  dispose  of  alarmed  him  finally  into  protest.  "Damn  you,  Sandy, 
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if  you  up  and  O.D.  on  me  now  so  help  me — " 

She  held  up  her  hand.  "Vitamin  theeth.  Croth  my  heart."  Paw- 
ing through  a  boil  of  lingerie,  she  at  last  had  found  the  silver  flask 
she  had  been  seeking.  She  unscrewed  the  lid  and  threw  back  her 
head.  He  watched  her  neck  heave  as  the  pills  washed  down.  She 
wiped  her  mouth  with  her  forearm  and  laughed  up  at  him. 

"Don't  worry,  Granny,"  she  said.  "Just  some  innocent  little  vita- 
mins. Even  the  dandy  Sandy  of  old  never  took  that  many  downers 
at  once.  She  might  someday  though.  Never  can  tell.  Who  the  hell 
knows  what  anybody's  gonna  do  this  year?  It's  the  year  of  the 
downer,  you  know,  so,  who  knows?  Just  let  it  roll  by  .  .  ."  She  re- 
turned the  flask  to  the  suitcase  and  snapped  it  shut.  Rayon  and  Or- 
ion scalloped  out  all  around  like  a  piecrust  to  be  trimmed.  "Now. 
Where  does  Sandy  take  a  wee-wee  and  wash  out  her  Kotex?" 

He  pointed,  and  she  went  humming  off  to  the  corner  of  the 
barn.  The  big  dogs  came  to  the  door  of  their  bus  and  growled  after 
her.  Deboree  watched  as  she  ducked  under  the  clothesline  and 
turned  the  corner.  He  heard  the  door  slam  behind  her. 

He  stayed  at  the  window,  feeling  there  was  more  to  be  revealed. 
Everything  was  so  tense  and  restrained.  The  wash  hung  tense  in 
the  smoky  air,  like  strips  of  jerky.  The  peacock,  his  glorious  fan 
molted  to  a  dingy  remnant  of  his  springtime  elegance,  stepped  out 
of  the  quince  bush  where  he  had  been  visiting  his  mate  and  flew  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  clothesline  poles.  Deboree  thought  the  bird 
would  make  his  cry  when  he  reached  the  top,  but  he  didn't.  He 
perched  atop  the  pole  and  bobbed  his  head  this  way  and  that  at 
the  end  of  his  long  neck,  as  though  gauging  the  tension.  After 
watching  the  peacock  for  a  while,  he  let  the  curtain  close  and 
moved  from  the  window  back  to  his  desk;  he  too  found  he  could 
be  content  to  let  it  roll  by  without  resolution. 

Over  the  radio  The  Doors  were  demanding  that  it  be  brought 
"on  through  to  the  other  side."  Wasn't  Morrison  dead?  He 
couldn't  remember.  All  he  could  be  sure  of  was  that  it  was  1969 
and  the  valley  was  filled  to  the  foothills  with  smoke  as  300,000 
acres  of  stubble  were  burned  so  lawn-seed  buyers  in  subdivisions 
in  California  wouldn't  have  to  weed  a  single  interloper  from  their 
yards.  Tremendous. 

The  bathroom  door  slammed  again.  He  heard  the  plastic  heels 
crunch  past  below;  one  of  M'kehla's  dogs  followed,  barking  tenta- 
tively. The  dog  followed  the  steps  around  the  other  corner,  bark- 
ing in  a  subdued  and  civilized  voice.  The  bitch  Great  Dane,  he 
recognized.  Pedigreed.  She  had  barked  last  night,  too.  Out  in  the 
field.  Betsy  had  got  out  of  bed  and  shouted  up  the  stairs  at  him  to 
go  check  what  was  the  matter  out  there.  He  hadn't  gone.  Was  that 
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what  offed  the  lamb?  One  of  M'kehla's  Great  Danes?  He  liked  to 
think  so.  It  made  him  pleasantly  angry  to  think  so.  Just  like  a 
Marin  County  spade  to  own  two  blond  Great  Danes  and  go  off 
and  leave  them  marooned.  Too  many  strays.  Somebody  should  go 
down  to  that  bus  and  boot  some  pedigreed  ass.  But  he  remained 
seated,  seeking  fortification  behind  his  desk,  and  turned  up  the 
music  against  the  noise.  Once  he  heard  a  yelping  as  Sandy  ran  the 
bitch  back  to  the  bus.  Sometimes  a  little  breeze  would  open  the 
curtain  and  he  could  see  the  peacock  still  sitting  on  the  clothesline 
pole,  silently  bobbing  his  head.  Eventually  he  heard  the  steps  re- 
turn, enter  the  barn  below,  and  find  the  wooden  stairs.  They 
mounted  briskly  and  crossed  the  floor  of  the  loft.  Sandy  came 
through  his  door  without  knocking. 

"Some  great  place,  Dev,"  she  said.  "Funky  but  great.  Sandy 
gave  herself  the  tour.  You  got  places  for  everything,  don't  you? 
For  pigs  and  chickens  and  everything.  Places  to  wee-wee,  places 
to  eat,  places  to  write  letters." 

Deboree  saw  the  pitch  coming  but  couldn't  stop  her  chatter. 

"Look,  I  blew  the  last  of  my  airplane  ticket  to  Seattle  renting 
that  pink  panther  because  I  knew  you'd  want  Sandy  to  bring  you 
the  sad  news  in  person.  No,  that's  all  right,  save  the  thanksies.  No 
need.  She  does  need,  though,  a  little  place  to  write  some  letters. 
Seriously,  Dev,  I  saw  a  cabin  down  by  the  pond  with  paper  and 
envelopes  and  everything.  How  about  Sandy  uses  that  cabin  a  day 
or  so?  To  write  a  letter  to  her  dear  mother  and  her  dear  probation 
officer  and  her  dear  ex  et  cetera.  Also  maybe  catch  up  on  her  jour- 
nal. Hey,  I'm  writing  up  our  Mexico  campaign  for  a  rock  V  roll 
rag.  Are  you  ready  for  thatl" 

He  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  the  pond  cabin  was  a  meditation 
chapel,  not  some  Camp  David  for  old  campaigners  to  compile 
their  memoirs.  Besides,  he  had  planned  to  use  it  tonight.  She 
laughed,  told  him  not  to  worry. 

"I'll  find  me  a  harbor  for  tonight.  Then  we'll  see." 

He  stayed  at  his  desk.  Chattering  away,  Sandy  prowled  his  of- 
fice until  she  found  the  shoe  box  and  proceeded  to  clean  and  roll 
the  last  of  his  grass.  He  still  didn't  want  to  smoke;  not  until  he  was 
finished  dealing  with  that  dead  lamb.  When  he  shook  his  head  at 
the  offered  joint,  she  shrugged  and  smoked  it  all,  explaining  in  de- 
tail how  she  would  refill  his  box  to  overflowing  with  the  scams  she 
had  cooking  in  town  this  afternoon,  meeting  so-and-so  at  such  and 
such  to  barter  this  and  that.  He  couldn't  follow  it.  He  felt  flat- 
tened before  her  steamrolling  energy.  Even  when  she  dropped  the 
still-lit  roach  from  the  window  to  the  dry  grass  below,  he  was  un- 
able to  make  any  but  the  feeblest  protest. 

"Careful  of  fire  around  the  barn?"  She  whooped,  bending  over 
him.  "Why,  Mistah  Deboree,  if  you  ain't  getting  to  be  the  fussy 
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AT  LEFT,  HE  REGARDS  HIS  WIFE,  CAROLYN; 

HE  LEANS  AGAINST  A  FLOWER  CHILD  AT  RIGHT. 

little  farmer."  She  clomped  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  "So.  San- 
dy's making  a  run.  Anything  you  need  from  town?  A  new  type- 
writer? A  better  radio — how  can  you  listen  to  good  music  on  that 
Jap  junk?  A  super  Swiss  Army?  Ho  ho.  Just  tell  Sandy  Claus. 
Anything?" 

She  stood  in  the  opened  door,  waiting.  He  swiveled  in  his  chair, 
but  he  didn't  get  up.  He  looked  at  her  fat  grin.  He  knew  what  she 
was  waiting  for.  The  question.  He  also  knew  better  than  to  ask  it. 
Better  to  let  it  slide  than  encourage  any  relationship  by  seeming 
curious.  But  he  was  curious,  and  she  was  waiting,  grinning  at  him, 
and  he  finally  had  to  ask  it: 

"Did  he,  uh,  say  anything,  Sandy?"  His  voice  was  thick  in  his 
throat. 

The  black  eyes  glistened  at  him  from  the  doorway.  "You  mean, 
don'cha,  were  there  any,  uh,  last  words?  Any  sentences  commuted, 
any  parting  wisdoms'?  Why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  hospital,  it 
seems;  before  he  went  into  a  coma,  he  did  rally  a  moment  and  now 
wait,  let  me  see  .  .  ." 

She  was  gloating.  His  asking  had  laid  his  desperation  naked. 
She  grinned.  There  he  sat,  Deboree,  the  Guru  Gung  Ho  with  his 
eyes  raw,  begging  for  some  banner  to  carry  on  with,  some  com- 
forter of  last-minute  truth  quilted  by  old  Holy  Goof  Houlihan,  a 
wrap  against  the  chilly  chaos  to  come. 

"Well  yep  our  little  hippy  chick  did  mention  that  he  said  a  few 
words  before  he  died  on  that  Mexican  mattress,"  she  said.  "And 
isn't  that  irony  for  you?  It's  that  same  ratty  Puerto  Sancto  clinic 
where  Behema  had  her  kid  and  Mickey  had  his  broken  leg  where- 
in our  dear  Hooly  died,  of  pneumonia  and  exposure  and  downers. 
Come  on!  Don'cha  think  that  is  pretty  stinking  ironic?" 

"What  were  they?" 

The  eyes  glistened.  The  grin  wriggled  in  its  nest  of  fat.  "He 
said — if  Sandy's  memory  serves — said,  I  think  it  was:  'Sixty-four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight.'  Quite  a  legacy,  don'cha 
think?  A  number,  a  stinking  number!"  She  hooted,  slapping  her 
hips.  "Sixty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight!  Sixty- 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight!  The  complete 
cooked-down  essence  of  the  absolute  burned-out  speed  freak:  six- 
ty-four thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-eight!  Huhwoow  woow 
wow!" 

She  left  without  closing  the  door,  laughing,  clacking  down  the 
steps  and  across  the  gravel.  The  injured  machine  whined  pitifully 
as  she  forced  it  back  out  the  drive. 


\JjLL^Jli<JOLl  only  rare  European  Oak  has  the  character  to 
gentle  and  mature  our  Chardonnay,  we  are  cradling  our  Chardonnay  in  these 
handmade  casks  until  the  day  the  winemaker  judges  it  ready  for  release. 
Every  step  we  take, we  take  with  care  because  '  I  J  Tr-,  \V£V  TT-,  T)ri  /i 


The  Wine  Remembers 
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Expected  release 


So  now  observe  him,  after  the  lengthy  preparation 
just  documented  (it  had  been  actually  three  days 
and  was  going  on  four  nights),  finally  confronting 
his  task  in  the  field:  Old  Man  Deboree,  desperate  and  dreary,  with 
his  eyes  naked  to  the  smoky  sun,  striding  across  the  unbroken 
ground  behind  a  red  wheelbarrow.  Face  bent  earthward,  he 
watches  the  field  pass  beneath  his  shoes  and  nothing  else,  trusting 
the  one-wheeled  machine  to  lead  him  to  his  destination. 

Like  Sandy's  neck,  he  fancies  himself  swollen  with  an  unspeci- 
fied anger,  a  great  smoldering  of  unlaid  blame  that  longed  to 
bloom  to  a  great  blaze.  Could  he  but  fix  it  on  a  suitable  culprit. 
Searching  for  some  target  large  enough  to  take  his  fiery  blame,  he 
fixes  again  on  California.  That's  where  it  comes  from,  he  decides. 
Like  those  two  weirdo  prickhikers,  and  Sandy  Pawku,  and  the 
Oakland  hippy  chick  who  must  have  been  one  of  that  Oakland 
bunch  of  pillheads  who  lured  Houlihan  back  down  to  Mexico  last 
month  ...  all  from  California!  It  all  started  in  California,  went 
haywire  in  California,  and  now  spreads  out  from  California  like  a 
crazy  tumor  under  the  hide  of  the  whole  continent.  Woodstock. 
Big  time.  Craziness  waxing  fat.  Craziness  surviving  and  prosper- 
ing and  gaining  momentum  while  the  Fastestmanalive  downs 
himself  dead  without  any  legacy  left  behind  but  a  psycho's  cipher. 
Even  those  Great  Danes — from  California! 

The  wheelbarrow  reaches  the  ditch.  He  raises  his  head.  He  still 
cannot  see  the  carcass.  Turning  down  into  the  ditch,  he  pushes  on 
toward  the  place  where  the  three  ravens  whirl,  cursing  in  and  out 
of  the  tall  weeds. 

"Afternoon,  gents.  Sorry  about  the  interruption." 

The  birds  circle,  railing  at  his  approach.  The  wheel  of  the  bar- 
row is  almost  on  top  of  the  lamb  before  Deboree  sees  it.  He  is 
amazed  at  the  elegance  of  the  thing  lying  before  him:  a  rich  gar- 
ment, not  black  at  all,  not  nearly,  more  the  reddish  brown  of  dev- 
il's food  cake.  A  little  chocolate  lambie  cake,  served  for  some  little 
prince's  birthday  on  a  tray  of  purple  vetch,  garlanded  with  clover 
blossoms,  decorated  with  elegant  swirls  and  loops  of  red  ant  trails 
and  twinkling  all  over  with  yellow  jackets,  like  little  candles.  He 
blows  them  out  with  a  wave  of  his  hat.  The  three  ravens  swoop 
away  to  take  up  positions  on  the  three  nearest  fence  posts.  Black 
wings  outspread,  they  watch  in  imperious  silence  as  Deboree  flaps 
the  ants  away  and  bends  to  inspect  the  carcass: 

"What  got  him,  gents?  Any  ideas?"  Betsy  was  right;  not  a  tooth 
mark  to  be  found.  Maybe  the  dogs  were  running  him  and  he 
tripped  in  the  ditch  and  broke  his  neck.  "He  looks  too  healthy  to 
just  up  and  die,  don't  you  birds  think?" 

The  ravens  rock  from  foot  to  foot  and  advance  no  theories. 
They  are  so  righteously  disgruntled  that  Deboree  has  to  smile  at 
them.  He  considers  leaving  the  carcass  where  it  is  on  the  ground, 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  ravens  and  bees  and  ants  and  the  rest  of 
Nature's  undertakers.  Then  he  hears  the  mother  bleating  again 
from  the  ash  grove  where  Betsy  tethered  her. 

"I  guess  not.  No  sense  in  agony  for  ecology's  sake.  I'm  gonna 
have  to  bury  him,  boys,  to  get  him  off  his  mom's  mind.  You  can 
sympathize  .  .  ." 

Not  in  the  slightest,  the  ravens  make  it  clear  as  soon  as  they  see 
their  rightful  spoils  being  lifted  into  the  wheelbarrow.  They  rise 
from  their  separate  posts,  beating  the  air  with  their  wings  and  call- 
ing. They  flap  into  a  circling  formation  above  the  wheelbarrow, 
calling  together  in  perfect  cadence  as  they  follow  all  the  way 
through  the  pasture  to  the  swamp  at  the  other  end  of  the  seventy 
acres.  Sometimes  the  circle  rises  higher  than  the  cottonwood  tops, 
so  their  continual  rain  of  abuse  sounds  almost  musical  in  the  dis- 
tance. Other  times  they  circle  close  enough  that  Deboree  could 
have  swatted  them  with  the  spade. 

He  picks  a  shady  spot  under  an  overhanging  oak  and  sticks  the 
spade  into  the  dirt.  It's  clay:  mud  in  winter,  baked  concrete  in 
summer.  It  would  be  easier  digging  up  by  the  pond,  but  he  likes  it 
here.  It's  hidden  and  cool.  The  arms  of  the  old  scrub  oak  are  cere- 
moniously draped  with  long  gray-green  shrouds  of  Spanish  moss. 

SOMEWHERE  BETWEEN  RARE  AND  APOCALYPTIC 

WAS  THIS  ENCOUNTER  ON  THE  BUS  BETWEEN 

DR.  TIMOTHY  LEARY  AND  NEAL  CASSADY. 


The  pinched,  dry  oak  leaves  are  motionless.  Even  the  ravens  have 
abandoned  their  raucous  tirade  and  are  watching  in  silence  from  a 
branch  in  the  tallest  of  the  cottonwoods. 

He  hangs  his  hat  on  an  oak  stob  and  sets  to  digging,  furiously 
now  that  he  has  chosen  the  site,  hacking  and  stamping  and  chop- 
ping at  the  mat  of  clay  and  roots  until  his  lungs  wheeze  and  the 
dust  runs  off  his  face  in  gullies  of  sweat.  He  finally  wipes  his  eyes 
with  the  hem  of  his  shirt  and  stands  back  from  the  simple  black 
basin.  "Ought  to  be  deeper  if  we  want  to  keep  the  foxes  from 
smelling  it  and  digging  it  up."  He  looks  down  into  the  hole,  pant- 
ing and  shaking  so  violently  that  he  has  to  support  himself  with 
the  shovel.  "But  then,  on  the  other  hand,"  he  decides,  "it's  deep 
enough  for  folk  music,  as  they  say,"  and  tips  the  corpse  into  the 
hole.  To  make  it  fit  he  has  to  bend  the  front  legs  back  against  the 
chest  and  force  the  hind  legs  together.  It  looks  actually  cute  this 
way,  he  concedes,  a  kid's  woolly  doll.  Hardly  used.  Just  have  to 
sew  on  a  couple  of  bright  new  buttons  for  eyes,  be  good  as  new. 

Then  the  trembling  starts  to  get  worse.  This  must  be  how  they 
begin,  he  thinks.  Freak-outs.  Breakdowns.  Crack-ups.  Eventually 
shut-ins  and  finally  cross-offs.  But  first  the  cover-up  must  be  ob- 
served. 

He  spoons  the  earth  back  into  the  hole  over  the  little  animal 
much  slower  than  he  had  dug  it  out.  He  can  feel  that  he  has  blis- 
tered both  hands.  He  wishes  he'd  remembered  to  bring  his  gloves. 
He  wishes  Sandy  hadn't  smoked  his  last  joint.  He  wishes  he  had 
his  glasses.  Most  of  all,  he  wishes  he'd  thought  to  bring  some  liq- 
uid relief.  His  throat  is  on  fire.  There  is  water  back  up  at  the  stock 
tub,  a  short  walk  away,  but  water  isn't  enough.  There  are  fires  in 
more  than  the  throat  that  need  attention.  And  no  hope  in  the 
house.  Why  hadn't  he  driven  to  the  liquor  store  in  Creswell  before 
he  started  this  flight?  Always  good  to  have  a  parachute.  Never 
know  when  something  unexpected  might  pop  up,  throw  the  best 
flier  into  a  tailspin.  He  closes  his  eyes  and  frowns,  examining  the 
possibilities.  No  alcohol.  No  downers,  no  tranquilizers,  no  pre- 
scription pain-killers  even.  All  went  with  the  main  troops  on  the 
Woodstock  campaign.  Not  even  any  Burgundy  left  at  the  house 
and  Betsy  still  off  with  the  only  working  vehicle. 

In  short,  no  parachutes  nowhere. 

He  begins  to  shudder  uncontrollably,  his  teeth  chattering.  He's 
afraid  he  is  having  a  stroke  or  a  seizure.  They  run  in  the  family, 
fits.  Uncle  Nathan  Whittier  had  a  seizure  slopping  the  hogs  in  Ar- 
kansas, fell  into  the  sty,  and  the  hogs  ate  him.  No  hogs  here,  just 
those  ravens  up  there  and  these  still  oaks  and,  over  there,  in  an- 
other little  glade  only  a  dozen  yards  deeper  into  the  swamp,  atop  a 
stump  in  a  beam  of  smoky  sunlight,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  a  gallon 
of  red  wine?  Burgundy?  From  the  heavens  a  bottle  of  Burgundy? 

He  drops  the  spade  and  reels  through  the  branches  and  banners 
of  moss  until  he  has  the  bottle  in  his  hands.  It  is  a  wine  bottle, 
cheap  Gallo  to  be  sure  but  still  half  full  and  cool  in  the  shady  bot- 
tom air.  He  unscrews  the  top  and  upends  the  bottle  and  drinks  in 
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long  swallows  until  he  loses  his  equilibrium  and  has  to  lower  his 
head.  He  turns  around  and  sits  on  the  stump  until  he  catches  his 
balance,  then  tips  his  head  back  for  the  bottle  again.  He  doesn't 
stop  swallowing  until  his  lungs  demand  it.  There  is  less  than  a 
fourth  remaining  after  his  unbroken  guzzle,  and  he  can  feel  the 
liquid  already  spreading  through  his  body's  knotted  thorough- 
fares, already  bringing  relief. 

It's  only  then  that  he  notices  that  it  is  not  a  light,  dry  12-per- 
cent Burgundy  after  all  but  a  syrupy  sweet  18-percent  wino  port 
with  a  bouquet  just  like  he'd  smelled  out  of  Blackbeard's  mouth  a 
couple  of  hours  back.  He  looks  around  and  sees  two  raggedy  bed- 
rolls, a  World  War  I  shoulder  pack,  and  the  remains  of  a  small 
fire.  There  is  a  dog-eared  pile  of  underground  comics  beside  one 
bedroll  and  a  copy  of  On  the  Road.  In  the  other  bedroll's  area  lies 
a  pile  of  shavings,  idly  whittled  slivers,  some  as  thin  as  the  fallen 
cottonwood  leaves. 

"So  this  is  why  they  were  up  the  road  from  this  direction,  not 
down  from  the  highway  direction  like  every  other  pilgrim.  Ass- 
hole, bum  .  .  ." 

But  there  is  no  heat  in  the  curse.  He  tips  up  the  bottle  again, 
more  thoughtfully  now,  and  somewhat  curious.  Maybe  they're 
more  than  bums. 

"Team,"  he  says  to  the  ravens,  "I  think  we  ought  to  put  a  stake- 
out on  these  assholes." 

The  birds  don't  disagree.  They  seem  to  have  already  begun  the 
vigil,  hunching  their  heads  deep  into  their  black  breasts  and  set- 
tling down  on  their  limbs  in  the  smoky  air.  Deboree  picks  up  the 
paperback  and  the  stack  of  comics  and  retreats  to  the  wheelbar- 
row, his  finger  still  hooked  in  the  gallon's  glass  handle.  He  selects 
a  blackberry  patch  about  twenty  steps  from  the  camp  and  bores 
into  the  brambles  from  behind,  using  the  wheelbarrow  as  a  plow 
and  the  spade  like  a  machete  until  he  has  cleared  a  comfortable 
observation  post  in  the  center  of  the  thorny  vines.  He  tilts  the 
wheelbarrow  up  and  packs  it  with  the  Spanish  moss  from  an  over- 
hanging oak  limb  until  the  rusty  old  bucket  is  as  comfortable  as 


NEAL  CASSADY  WAS  ONSTAGE  BEHIND  THE 
WHEEL  OF  A  GOOD  CAR;  "THE  BIGGER,  THE 
BOATIER,  THE  MORE  AMERICAN,  THE  BETTER." 

any  easy  chair.  He  settles  into  his  nest,  arranging  the  leaves  in 
front  of  his  face  so  he  can  easily  see  out  without  having  to  touch 
the  vines,  and  takes  another  long  drink  of  the  sweet  wine. 

The  shadows  climb  slowly  up  the  tree  trunks.  The  ravens  de- 
sert, squawking  off  to  their  respective  roosts  after  a  disappointing 
day.  The  air  turns  a  deeper  red  as  the  sun,  dropping  to  the  hori- 
zon, has  even  more  smoke  to  penetrate.  The  wine  goes  down  as 
the  Checkered  Demon  and  Mr.  Natural  and  the  Furry  Freak 
Brothers  flip  past  his  eyes.  At  last  there  is  only  an  inch  left  and  the 
Kerouac  book.  He's  read  it  three  times.  Years  ago.  Before  heading 
off  to  California.  Hoping  to  sign  on  in  some  way,  to  join  that  joy- 
ous voyage,  like  thousands  of  other  volunteers  inspired  by  the 
same  book,  and  its  vision,  and,  of  course,  its  incomparable  hero. 

Like  all  the  other  young  candidates  for  beatitude,  he  had 
prowled  North  Beach's  famous  hangouts — City  Lights,  The 
Place,  The  Coffee  Gallery,  The  Bagel  Shop — hoping  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  that  lightning-minded  character  that  Kerouac  had 
called  Dean  Moriarty  in  On  the  Road  and  that  John  Clellon 
Holmes  had  named  Hart  Kennedy  in  Go,  maybe  even  to  eaves- 
drop on  one  of  his  high-octane  hipalogues,  perhaps  even  get  a 
chance  to  be  a  big-eyed  passenger  on  one  of  his  wild  rapping  runs 
around  the  high  spots  of  magic  San  Francisco.  But  he  had  never 
imagined  much  more,  certainly  not  the  jackpot  of  associations 
that  followed,  the  trips,  the  adventures,  the  near  disasters,  and, 
worse  danger,  the  near  successes  that  almost  put  Houlihan  on- 
stage. Houlihan  was  Lenny  Bruce,  Jonathan  Winters,  and  Lord 
Buckley  all  together  just  for  starters.  He  couldn't  have  helped  but 
been  a  hit.  But  a  nightclub  format  would  have  pinched  his  free-fly- 
ing mind,  and  no  stage  in  the  world  could  have  really  accommo- 
dated his  art — his  hurtling,  careening,  corner-squealing  commen- 
tary on  the  cosmos — except  the  stage  he  built  about  himself  the 
moment  he  slid  all  quick  and  sinewy  under  the  steering  wheel  of  a 
good  car;  the  bigger,  the  boatier,  the  more  American,  the  better. 
The  glow  of  the  dash  was  his  footlights,  the  slash  of  oncoming 
sealed  beams  was  his  spots.  And  now,  and  now,  and  now  the  act  is 
over.  No  more  would  that  rolling  theater  ever  come  bouncing  and 
steaming  and  blaring  rhythm  and  blues  and  Houlihan  hoopla  up 
the  drive  all  full  of  speed  and  plans  and  hammering  hearts. 

For  now,  now,  now,  the  son  of  a  bitch  is  dead! 

And,  with  the  last  inch  of  wine  lifted  in  a  salute  before  finishing 
it,  Deboree  begins  to  weep.  It  is  not  a  sweet  grief,  but  bitter  and 
bleak.  He  tries  to  stop  it.  He  opens  the  familiar  Kerouac  paper- 
back, looking  for  some  passage  that  will  wash  out  that  bitter  burn, 
but  the  tears  won't  let  him  focus.  It's  getting  dark.  He  closes  the 
book  and  his  eyes  both  and  enters  again  the  library  of  his  memory, 
looking  under  H.  Looking  for  Houlihan,  Hero,  High  Priest  of  the 
Highway,  Hammer-tosser,  Head-twister,  Hoper  Springing  Eter- 
nally. Or  maybe  not  so.  Now  it  is  the  disciple,  looking  and  hoping, 
hoping  to  ward  off  the  circling  heralds  of  desolation  with  some 
kind  of  gallant  scarecrow  stuffed  with  the  records  showing  just 
who  this  wondrous  Houlihan  was,  what  his  frenetic  life  had 
meant,  stood  for,  died  for.  Hoping  to  stave  off  the  mockery  of  his 
hero's  senseless  death  and  to  buttress  himself  against  those  bleak 
digits  (64,928!)  by  checking  out  a  collection  of  inspirational  Houli- 
han aphorisms  (Six  four  nine  two  eight:  the  complete  works  of  an- 
other one  of  those  Best  Minds  of  Their  Generation!),  anecdotes, 
anything! 

But  the  section  is  empty.  The  H  shelf  has  been  stripped.  The 
works  all  recalled,  out  of  print,  confiscated  as  invalid  in  the  light 
of  Latest  Findings.  Deboree  laughs  aloud  at  his  library  metaphor 
and  finds  his  throat  dried  almost  hard.  He  drinks  the  last  of  the 
wine  as  though  he  is  fighting  a  brush  fire.  "Year  of  the  downer," 
he  says,  speaking  up  through  the  little  arch  of  berry  vines,  watch- 
ing the  last  rays  of  the  rusty  sun  fade  from  the  tops  of  the  cotton- 
woods,  staring  until  the  last  smolder  has  drifted  away  and  the 
wine  has  carried  him  back  into  the  forlorn  stacks  and  shelves  of 
his  memory.  This  time  he  finds  a  slim  volume — not  under  H  at  all 
but  under  L — about  the  time  Houlihan  the  famous  Fastestmana- 
live  met  the  renowned  Stanford  — Text  continued  on  page  59 
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Strongman,  Lars  Dolf,  and  lost  to  Dolf  in  man-to-man  charismat- 
ic warfare.  Under  L,  for  losing  .  .  . 

During  the  late  Fifties  and  early  Sixties,  these  two 
giants  had  towered  over  the  budding  Bay  Area  rev- 
olutionaries. Both  men  were  titans  of  their  own 
special  and  singular  philosophies.  Owing  to  his  appearance  as  a 
hero  in  a  number  of  nationally  distributed  novels,  Houlihan's  rep 
was  the  greater,  the  more  widespread.  But  in  his  own  area,  Lars 
Dolf  was  Houlihan's  equal.  Everybody  that  had  any  touch  with 
the  hip  life  on  the  peninsula  had  heard  of  Lars.  And  because  of  his 
Bay  Area  proselytizing  for  a  Buddhist  seminary,  many  had  met 
him  personally  and  all  were  in  awe  of  his  soft-spoken  power. 

One  spring  partying  evening,  Lars  Dolf  had  dropped  into  the 
Deboree  house,  across  the  street  from  the  Stanford  golf  course. 
Dolf  claimed  he  had  heard  of  Devlin,  and  he  wanted  to  meet  him, 
and  he  was  open  to  invitations,  especially  concerning  wine.  Deb- 
oree saw  immediately  that  they  were  due  to  argue — it  was  in  the 
way  the  man  placed  his  feet — and  passed  him  the  bottle. 

It  was  first  over  art.  Lars  was  an  unknown  painter,  and  Deb- 
oree could  match  him  that  in  the  field  of  writing.  Then  over  phi- 
losophy. Lars  was  a  graying,  wine-torn  Zen  beatnik  champ,  and 
young  Devlin  was  a  psychedelic  challenger  with  a  higher-than- 
wine  insinuation.  And,  eventually,  naturally,  over  the  much  more 
ancient  and  basic  issue:  physical  prowess.  This  category  happened 
to  be  Devlin's  strong  point  during  that  time.  He  was  driving  three 
times  a  week  to  The  Olympic  Club  in  San  Francisco,  hoping  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  freestyle  wrestling  in  the  upcoming 
Olympics.  Lars  was  also  the  bearer  of  such  laurels:  the  All-Ameri- 
can  Stanford  linebacker  dropout  Kraut.  Tales  about  him  were 
many.  The  most  memorable  and  oft  repeated  described  him  taking 
on  a  truckful  of  Mexican  artichoke  pickers  at  a  Columbus  Day 
picnic  in  Pescadero  and  fighting  them  to  their  own  national  stand- 
off; when  local  deputies  stopped  the  battle  and  an  ambulance  driv- 
er examined  Lars,  the  broken  points  of  three  Tijuana  switchblades 
were  found  sticking  out  of  his  great  round  shoulders. 

Deboree  can't  remember  who  started  the  contests  that  day  on 
the  Lane.  Probably  he  himself,  with  one  of  the  trick  feats  he  had 
learned  from  his  father,  probably  going  through  the  broom  so  sup- 
plely  that  Lars  Dolf  didn't  even  uncross  his  legs  to  try.  Then,  as 
he  recalls  it,  the  spotlight  was  wrested  from  Devlin  by  his  brother 
Bud,  who  was  down  from  Oregon  for  some  culture.  Buddy  went 
through  the  broom  both  forward  and  backward,  which  Devlin 
never  had  been  able  to  do.  It  was  Buddy  who  started  the  Indian 
wrestling. 

Standing  palm  to  palm  and  instep  to  instep,  Buddy  flipped 
through  one  after  the  other  of  the  gang  of  awkward  grad  students, 
besting  them  each  so  easily  that  he  became  embarrassed  with  his 
one-sided  victories  and  was  about  to  turn  the  center  ring  back  to 
Deboree  (who  hadn't  challenged  him;  the  Indian-wrestling  issue 
had  long  before  and  many  times  been  decided  between  the  broth- 
ers; Devlin  was  heavier  and  older  and  longer  reached)  when  Lars 
Dolf  spoke  from  his  lotus  position  near  the  wine: 

"Ex-cuse  me.  May  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  try?" 

He  remembers  the  way  Lars  spoke,  deliberately  slow  and  sim- 
ple. He  always  addressed  a  listener  in  odd,  singsong  phrases  that 
might  have  seemed  retarded  but  for  the  twinkle  behind  his  tiny 
eyes.  That  and  the  fact  that  he  had  been  an  honor  student  in 
mathematics  before  he  left  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Farm  for 
North  Beach. 

Now,  observe  Buddy  and  Buddha  standing  there  in  the  middle 
of  a  1962  beer-and-bongos  council  ring.  Observe  Buddy,  blushing 
and  grinning,  enjoying  his  prowess  at  the  game  not  out  of  any 
sense  of  competitiveness  but  out  of  playfulness,  playing  only,  as  all 
their  family  had  been  raised  to  play,  for  fun;  win,  lose,  or  chicken 
out.  And  now  see  standing  opposite  Buddy  this  opponent  of  en- 
tirely different  breed,  hardly  seeming  part  of  the  same  species,  in 
fact  seeming  more  mechanical  than  animal,  with  legs  like  pistons, 
chest  like  a  boiler,  close-cropped  head  like  a  pink  cannonball  set 
with  two  twinkling  bluesteel  bearings,  planting  a  bare  foot  beside 
Buddy's  and  offering  a  chubby  doll-pink  hand: 

"Shall  .  .  .  we  .  .  .  try?" 


Buddy  took  the  hand.  They  braced,  waited  the  unspoken  length 
of  decorum,  then  Buddy  heaved.  The  squat  form  didn't  budge. 
Buddy  heaved  the  opposite  direction.  Still  no  movement.  Buddy 
drew  a  quick  breath  for  another  heave  but  instead  found  himself 
sailing  across  the  room,  into  the  wall,  leaving  the  impression  of  his 
shoulder  and  head  in  the  particle  board. 

Lars  Dolf  had  not  seemed  to  move.  He  stood,  grinning,  as  inert 
and  immobile  and,  despite  the  expression  on  his  round  face,  as  hu- 
morless as  a  fireplug.  Buddy  stood  up,  shaking  his  head. 

"Dang,"  he  marveled.  "That  was  something." 

"Care  to  try  .  .  .  again?" 

And  again  his  brother  was  sent  flying  to  the  wall,  and  again  and 
again,  each  time  getting  up  and  coming  back  to  take  the  pink 
hand  without  any  kind  of  anger  or  chagrin  or  hurt  pride  but  with 
Buddy's  usual  curiosity.  Any  marvel  of  the  physical  world  inter- 
ested Buddy,  and  this  squat  mystery  tossing  him  to  and  fro  abso- 
lutely fascinated  him. 

"Dang.  Something  else.  Let  me  try  that  again  .  .  ." 

What  the  mystery  was,  Deboree  couldn't  see.  Squat  or  not,  Dolf 
still  probably  outweighed  Buddy  by  close  to  a  hundred  pounds. 

"He's  just  got  too  much  meat  and  muscle  on  you,  Bud,"  Deb- 
oree had  said,  his  voice  testy.  He  didn't  like  the  way  his  little 
brother  was  being  tossed  around. 

"It  isn't  the  weight,"  Buddy  answered,  panting  a  little  as  he  got 
up  to  take  his  stance  before  Dolf  again.  "And  it  isn't  the  muscle, 
exactly  .  .  ." 

"It's  where  a  man  .  .  .  thinks  from,"  Dolf  explained,  grinning 
back  at  Buddy.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  hostility  coming  from 
him,  or  any  cruelty,  but  Deboree  wished  they  would  stop.  "When 
a  man  thinks  from  .  .  .  here" — incredibly  sudden  the  pink  hand 
shot  out,  one  bullet-blunt  finger  extended.  It  stopped  less  than  a 
quarter  inch  from  poking  a  hole  between  Buddy's  eyes — "instead 
of  here" — his  other  hand  came  forward  from  the  hip  in  a  hard  fist, 
right  at  Buddy's  belt  buckle,  this  time  stopping  even  nearer  and 
opening,  like  a  gentle  flower,  to  spread  over  Buddy's  solar  plex- 
us— "he  is  of  course  .  .  .  unbalanced.  Like  a  Coca-Cola  bottle  .  .  . 
balanced  mouth-to-mouth  with  another  Coke  bottle:  too  much 
weight  above  .  . .  and  below  .  .  .  and  no  connection  in  the  middle. 
See  .  .  .  what  I  mean?  A  man  must  have  balance,  like  a  haiku." 

It  had  been  too  pompous  for  Deboree  to  let  pass.  "What  I  see  is 
less  like  poetry  and  more  like  ninety  pounds  Buddy  is  giving 
away." 

"Then  you  try  him,"  Buddy  had  challenged.  "I'm  curious  to  see 
how  you  do,  hotshot,  giving  away  only  maybe  a  third  of  that." 

The  moment  he  took  Lars  Dolf's  hand  he  had  understood  Bud- 
dy's curiosity.  Though  he  knew  the  round  little  form  still  had  the 
advantage  by  perhaps  two  dozen  pounds,  he  could  feel  immediate- 
ly that  the  difference  was  not  one  of  weight.  Nor  was  it  speed;  dur- 
ing his  last  three  seasons  on  the  Oregon  team,  Deboree  had  been 
able  to  tell  within  the  first  few  seconds  of  the  opening  round 
whether  his  opponent  had  the  jump  on  him.  And  this  man's  reac- 
tions were  almost  slothlike  compared  to  those  of  a  collegiate  wres- 
tler. The  difference  was  in  a  kind  of  ungodly  strength.  He  remem- 
bers thinking,  as  Dolf  snatched  him  from  the  floor  with  a  flick  of 
his  forearm  and  hurled  him  through  the  air  into  a  crowd  of  awe- 
struck undergraduates  watching  from  the  daybed,  bongos  mute  in 
their  laps,  that  this  was  what  it  would  be  like  to  Indian-wrestle  a 
250-pound  ant. 

Like  his  brother,  Deboree  had  risen  and  returned  to  battle  with- 
out any  sense  of  shame  or  defeat.  To  take  the  hand,  to  be  thrown 
again  and  again  and  return  again  and  again,  more  out  of  amaze- 
ment and  curiosity  than  any  sense  of  masculine  combativeness. 

"It's  where  you  think  from,  do  you  begin  to  see?  The  eye  that 
seeks  the  lotus  .  .  .  never  sees  the  lotus.  Only  the  search  can  it  see. 
The  eye  that  searches  for  nothing  .  .  .  finds  .  .  .  the  garden  in  full 
bloom.  Desire  in  the  head  .  .  .  makes  a  hollow  in  the  center  .  .  . 
makes  a  man  .  .  .  ahm!" — as  he  threw  Deboree  into  the  particle 
board  wall,  with  its  growing  array  of  dents  and  craters — "unbal- 
anced." 

When  Lars  Dolf  left  after  that  evening,  he  took  three  of  the  un- 
dergraduates back  to  the  city  with  him — two  psychology  majors 
and  a  frat  boy  who  had  not  yet  settled  on  a  field — to  enroll  them 
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in  the  Buddhist  seminary  on  Jackson  Street,  never  mind  that 
spring  term  at  Stanford  was  only  two  weeks  short  of  over.  Deb- 
oree  himself  was  so  impressed  that  he  was  half  considering  such  a 
transfer  until  Lars  informed  him  that  the  sutra  classes  began  at 
four  in  the  morning  six  days  a  week.  He  decided  to  stick  it  out  at 
the  writing  seminar  instead,  which  met  only  three  times  a  week, 
and  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  over  coffee  and  cookies.  But, 
like  his  brother  and  everyone  else,  he  had  been  awestruck.  And 
Lars  Dolf  had  reigned  as  the  undisputed  phenomenon  of  the  pe- 
ninsula until  the  next  fall,  when  a  Willys  Jeep  with  a  transmission 
blown  from  driving  it  too  far  too  fierce  too  fast  had  brought  Hou- 
lihan into  his  yard  and  his  life. 

The  famous  Houlihan.  With  his  bony  Irish  face  dancing  contin- 
ually and  simultaneously,  through  a  dozen  expressions,  his  sky- 
blue  eyes  flirting  up  from  under  long  lashes,  and  with  his  reputa- 
tion and  his  unstoppable  rap,  Houlihan  became  a  sensation 
around  the  Stanford  bongo  circuit  before  the  tortured  Jeep  had 
hardly  stopped  steaming.  He  was  a  curiosity  easily  equal  to  Lars 
Dolf  in  charisma  and  character  and,  without  the  heavy-handed 
oriental  dogma,  a  lot  more  fun  to  be  around. 

There  were,  in  fact,  no  real  similarities  between  the  two  men. 
But  comparisons  could  not  be  avoided.  As  fast  as  Dolf  was  phleg- 
matic, as  sinewy  and  animated  as  Dolf  was  thick  and  stolid,  poor 
Houlihan  was  matched  with  the  Buddhist  Bull  before  he  was  even 
aware  of  an  opponent's  existence.  By  mid-fall  term,  all  the  talk  in 
the  hip  Palo  Alto  coffeehouses  was  about  the  latest  Houlihan 
blitz:  how  he  had  climbed  on  stage  during  Allen  Ginsberg's  read- 
ing in  Dinkelspiel  Auditorium,  without  a  shirt  or  shoes,  carrying  a 
flashlight  in  one  hand  and  a  flyswatter  in  the  other,  to  stalk  invisi- 
ble scurriers  about  the  podium:  "Maybe  so,  Ginsy,  but  I  saw  the 
best  mice  of  my  generation  destroyed  by  good  ol'  American  grit 
there's  one  take  that  you  rodent  you  oop  only  winged  'em  there  he 
goes  anyhow  you  were  saying?  Don't  let  me  interrupt";  how  he 
had  talked  the  San  Mateo  deputy  sheriff  into  giving  his  stalled  se- 
dan a  jump  start  instead  of  a  speeding  ticket  after  being  pulled 
over  on  Bayshore,  and,  so  persuasive  and  brain-boggling  was  Hou- 
lihan's rap,  got  away  with  the  cop's  cables  in  the  bargain;  how  he 
had  seduced  the  lady  psychiatrist  who  had  been  sent  by  a  dis- 
traught and  wealthy  Atherton  mother  to  save  a  daughter  de- 
ranged by  five  days  living  in  the  back  of  the  family's  station  wagon 
with  this  maniac,  and  the  mother  who  had  sent  her  when  they  all 
got  back  to  Atherton,  and  the  nurse  the  family  had  hired  to  pro- 
tect the  daughter  from  further  derangement.  Usually,  eventually, 
these  coffeehouse  tales  of  Houlihan's  heroics  were  followed  by 
conjecture  about  future  feats  and  finally,  inevitably,  about  the 
meeting  of  the  two  heroes: 

"Wonder  if  Houlihan'll  be  able  to  mess  with  Lars  Dolf 's  mind 
like  that?  Should  they  ever  lock  horns,  I  mean  ..." 

Deboree  saw  the  historic  encounter.  It  took  place  in  the  drive- 
way of  a  tall,  dark-browed,  spectral  law  student  named  Felix 
Rommel,  who  claimed  to  be  the  grandson  of  the  famous  German 
general.  No  one  had  given  much  credence  to  the  claim  until  a 
huge  crate  arrived  from  Frankfort  containing — Felix  had  an- 
nounced— his  grandfather's  Mercedes.  Lars  Dolf  had  been 
phoned  to  find  out  if  he  would  like  to  see  this  classic  relic  from  his 
fatherland.  He  arrived  on  a  bicycle.  There  was  a  champagne  party 
on  Felix's  wide  San  Mateo  lawn  while  the  car  was  ceremoniously 
uncrated  and  rolled  backward  into  the  garage  under  the  lights, 
gray  and  gleaming.  Lars  looked  it  over  carefully,  smiling  at  the 
double-headed  eagle  still  perched  on  the  radiator  cap  and  some  of 
the  Desert  Fox's  maps  and  scrawled  messages  Felix  showed  him 
in  the  glove  compartment.  "It  is  a  beaut,"  he  told  everybody. 

The  car  had  been  carefully  preserved,  unscratched  except  for 
the  right  side  of  the  front  bumper,  which  had  been  bent  in  ship- 
ping and  was  crimped  against  the  tire.  Felix  even  started  the  en- 
gine with  a  jump  from  Deboree's  panel.  Everybody  drank  cham- 
pagne in  the  yard  while  the  big  engine  idled  in  the  garage.  Felix 
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asked  Dolf  if  he  would  like  to  drive  it  when  the  bumper  got 
straightened,  that  there  might  be  a  chauffeur's  job  open  as  soon  as 
the  California  bar  exams  allowed  Felix  to  practice.  Felix  said  he 
couldn't  legally  drive  it  himself  for  another  nine  months  because 
of  a  DUIL,  and  his  wife  wouldn't  drive  it  because  she  was  Jewish: 
"So  I  need  somebody." 

Dolf  was  politely  thanking  the  couple  for  the  offer  but  was  say- 
ing he  would  probably  stick  with  his  old  Schwinn — "For  my  Ger- 
man vehicle" — when  into  the  drive  came  a  steaming,  lurching  '53 
Chevy  with  a  noisy  rod  about  to  blow  under  the  hood  and  noisier 
driver  already  blowing  wild  behind  the  wheel.  Houlihan  was  out 
the  door  and  into  the  startled  yard  before  the  signal  from  the  igni- 
tion had  reached  the  poor  motor,  shirtless  and  sweating  and  jab- 
bering, zooming  around  to  open  the  other  doors  for  his  usual  en- 
tourage of  shell-shocked  passengers,  introducing  each  to 
everybody,  digressing  between  introductions  about  the  day's 
events,  the  trip  down  from  the  city,  the  bad  rod,  the  good  tires,  the 
lack  of  gas,  and  grass,  and  ass,  and  of  course  the  need  for  speed — 
"Anybody?  Anybody?  With  the  well-known  leapers?  Bennies? 
Dexies?  Uh?  Preludens  even?  Oops?  I  say  something  wrong?" — 
admonishing  himself  for  his  manners  and  his  hectic  habits,  com- 
plimenting Felix  on  his  idling  heirloom,  kicking  the  tires,  clicking 
his  heels  and  saluting  the  two-headed  hood  ornament,  starting  all 
over  again,  introducing  his  bedraggled  crew  again  only  with  the 
names  all  different  ...  a  typical  Houlihan  entrance  that  might 
have  gone  on  uninterrupted  until  his  departure  minutes  or  hours 
later,  if  Felix  hadn't  distracted  him  with  a  huge  joint  that  he  drew 
out  of  his  vest  pocket  as  though  he'd  been  saving  it  for  this  very 
occasion.  And  while  Houlihan  was  holding  the  first  vein-popping 
lungful  of  smoke,  Felix  led  him  by  the  elbow  to  the  little  cement 
bench  in  the  shadow  of  the  acacia  where  Lars  Dolf  had  retreated 
to  sit  in  full  lotus  and  watch.  Without  speaking,  Dolf  had  slowly 
untwined  his  legs  and  stood  to  take  Houlihan's  hand,  Houlihan 
had  resumed  his  chatter,  the  words  spilling  out  as  irrepressible  as 
the  smoke: 

"Dolf?  Dolf?  Didn't  I,  yass  I  did  hear  tell  of  a  fella  supposed  to 
have  confiscated  all  the  switchblades  in  Ensenada — or  was  it  Jua- 
rez?— went  by  that  name  Lars  Dolf,  also  by  the  nick  of  'Snub,' 
Snub  Dolf  the  sportswriters  called  him,  used  to  be  a  footballer,  all- 
something,  all-defensive  something  of  the  something,  forsook  fu- 
ture with  the  49ers  for  meditation,  which,  the  way  I  see  it,  correct 
me  if  I'm  wrong,  is  mainly  the  exchange  of  one  coach  and  his  phi- 
losophy for  another  coach  and  another  game  plan — same  game — 
single  wing  'siead  of  double — this  meditation  practice  probably 
just  as  beneficial  as  tackling  practice — rather  beat  off,  myself,  per- 
sonally, if  it's  for  spiritual  purposes  we  are  considering  .  .  ." 

And  on  and  on,  in  a  fashion  best  left  inimitable,  until  the  round, 
grinning  face  and  the  ominously  unblinking  eyes  began  to  affect 
Houlihan  in  a  manner  none  of  the  fans  had  ever  witnessed  before. 
In  the  face  of  Dolf 's  deliberate  silence,  Houlihan  began  to  stam- 
mer. His  rap  began  to  rattle  and  run  down.  Finally,  with  his  brow 
creased  over  the  same  mystery  that  Buddy  and  Deboree  had  en- 
countered Indian  wrestling,  Houlihan  stuttered  to  a  rare  stop. 
Dolf  continued  to  smile,  holding  on  to  Houlihan's  hand,  watching 
him  fidget  in  his  unaccustomed  silence  and  humiliation.  Nobody 
broke  the  silence  as  the  moment  of  victory  and  defeat  was  word- 
lessly accepted  and  formalized.  When  the  victor  felt  that  his  pow- 
er had  been  sufficiently  acknowledged  by  this  silence,  Dolf  let  go 
the  hand  and  said,  softly: 

"That  is  the  way  .  .  .  you  see  it,  Mr.  Houlihan." 

Houlihan  could  not  retort.  He  was  buffaloed.  The  dozen-or-so 
spectators  smiled  inside  and  congratulated  themselves  on  being 
present  during  the  decisive  settling  of  this  historic  duel.  They  had 
all  known  it  all  along.  When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  the  mouth 
is  no  match  for  the  muscle.  Houlihan  turned  away  from  the  grin- 
ning puzzle,  seeking  some  route  of  escape.  His  eyes  fell  again  on 
the  idling  Mercedes. 

"Well  on  the  other  hand  hey,  what  say,  Felix,  that  we  take  'er 
for  a  little  turn?"  He  was  already  opening  the  right  side  door  to 
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climb  behind  the  steering  wheel.  "Just  round  the  block  ..." 

"  'Fraid  it  would  have  to  be  one  way  around,"  Felix  said,  casu- 
ally, hands  in  his  pockets  as  he  followed  around  the  front  of  the 
car  after  Houlihan.  He  took  him  by  a  naked  arm  and  drew  him 
back  out  of  the  car.  He  pointed  at  the  bent  bumper  with  his  long 
chin.  "Until  we  get  that  straightened,  the  best  you  could  do  is 
keep  going  in  circles." 

"Ah,  cocksuck,"  Houlihan  grunted,  looking  down  at  the 
wedged  tire  in  disappointment.  It  was  the  first  time  Deboree  had 
ever  heard  him  use  the  word.  On  the  contrary,  Houlihan  was  of- 
ten heard  correcting  others  for  cursing;  he  claimed  it  was  spiritual 
sloth  to  allow  oneself  to  stoop  to  obscenity.  But  this  didn't  sound 
like  sloth  to  Deboree.  It  sounded  more  like  desperation. 

"Cock  suck,"  he  said  again  and  started  to  walk  away.  But  Dolf 
wasn't  finished  rubbing  it  in: 

"You  don't  have  to  .  .  .  keep  going  in  .  .  .  circles."  Dolf  was 
coming  into  the  garage,  walking  around  the  grill,  smiling  his  mer- 
ciless little  Zen  smile.  "You  just  have  to  be  .  .  .  strong  enough  .  .  . 
to  straighten  the  problem  out." 

And  while  everybody's  eyes  popped,  the  little  chubby  hands 
reached  down  and  hooked  on  each  side  of  the  bumper,  and  the 
back  bulged  in  the  ragged  turtleneck,  and  as  smoothly  and  inexo- 
rably as  some  kind  of  powerful  hydraulic  device  intended  for  this 
very  work,  pulled  the  heavy  metal  away  from  the  tire  and  back 
into  proper  place.  Gawking,  jawhanging,  Houlihan  couldn't  even 
curse.  He  left,  muttering  something  about  needing  to  crash,  may- 
be at  an  ex-wife's  digs  in  Santa  Clara,  someplace  alone,  his  crew 
abandoned  on  the  lawn. 

In  the  years  of  association  that  followed,  as  they  became  close 
comrades  in  adventure  and  escapade  and  revolution  (yes,  damn  it, 
revolution!  as  surely  as  Fidel  and  Che  had  been  comrades,  against 
the  same  oppressor  and  the  same  tyranny  of  inertia,  in  the  same 
guerrilla  war  that  was  being  fought,  as  Burroughs  put  it,  in  "the 
space  between  our  cells"),  Deboree  often  saw  Houlihan  at  a  loss 
for  words,  or,  more  specifically,  at  an  emptiness  of  words  after 
days  of  speeding  and  driving  and  talking  nonstop  had  left  the 
dancing  Irish  voice  raw  and  blistered  and  the  enormous  assets  of 
cocky  self-made  intellect  momentarily  overdrawn,  but  never  again 
so  completely  stymied.  At  least  not  so  blatantly  stymied.  For 
Houlihan  had  a  trick  of  filling  the  lapses  with  meaningless  num- 
bers— "Hey  you  dig  just  then  that  lovely  little  loop-the-loop  cutie 
doin'  the  ol'  four  five  seventy-seven  jive  back  thar  on  the  corner 
Grant  and  Green,  or  was  it  eighty-seven?" — until  his  stream  of 
consciousness  commenced  to  trickle  again  and  he  got  back  on  the 
track.  Nonsense  numbers  to  fill  the  gaps.  An  obvious  trick,  but 
none  of  his  audience  ever  saw  it  as  something  to  cover  a  failure.  It 
was  just  noise  to  keep  the  rhythm  going,  just  rebop  until  he  found 
the  groove  again.  And  he  always  seemed  to.  "Keep  rollin'  and 
you'll  always  eventually  cross  your  line  again."  And  that  faith 
that  saw  him  through  his  lapses  had  become  a  faith  for  everybody 
that  knew  him,  a  mighty  bridge,  to  see  them  across  their  own 
chasms.  Now  the  bridge  was  washed  out.  Now,  at  long  last,  it  did 
seem  that  he  had  lost  it  for  good,  in  terminal  nonsense  and  pur- 
poseless, meaningless  numbers  of  nothing.  Forever. 

Worse!  That  it  had  all  been  a  trick,  that  he  had  never  known 
purpose,  that  for  all  the  sound  and  fury,  those  grand  flights,  those 
tootings,  had  all,  always,  at  bottom,  been  only  rebop,  only  the  rat- 
tle of  insects  in  the  dry  places  of  Eliot,  signifying  nothing. 

Forever  and  ever  amen. 

So.  Strung  out  and  distracted  and  drunk  in  the 
dark,  Deboree  starts  awake  in  his  nest  of  moss  in 
the  wheelbarrow  in  the  blackberry  bush.  Through 
the  darkness  he  hears  again  the  twang  made  when  fence  wire  is 
strained,  its  barbs  plunking  through  the  staples  as  the  barrier  is 
breached  by  a  head  of  stock  forcing  its  way  through,  where  no 
breach  is  intended,  or  by  a  foot  climbing  over.  The  twang  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  curse  and  a  chorus  of  giggles  and  the  crashing  of 
sticks.  He  leans  forward  in  his  nest  far  enough  to  see  a  battery- 
powered  lantern  wheeling  through  the  shadows  of  the  cotton- 
woods  that  line  the  border  of  his  swamp  and  his  neighbor  Hock's 
pasture.  Followed  by  more  crashings  and  cursing,  the  liehi  comes 
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toward  him,  erratically,  until  it  breaks  into  the  clearing  around 
the  stump  and  is  hung  from  a  branch.  It  is  the  two  hitchhikers 
loaded  with  packages  and  sacks,  followed  by  Sandy  Pawku.  Sandy 
is  carrying  an  enormous  stuffed  teddy  bear.  So  loudly  is  she  curs- 
ing and  staggering  about  with  the  bear,  that  the  blond  puts  down 
his  load  and  turns  back  to  hush  her: 

"Cool  it,  huh?  You  want  that  old  fart  and  his  dogs  down  here?" 

"I  don't  want  that  old  fart  and  his  dogs  at  all,"  Sandy  answers. 
"You  two  farts  will  do,  to  share  ...  for  Sandy  and  her  bear." 

Fascinated,  Deboree  watches  from  the  brambles  as  Sandy 
waltzes  in  a  slow  circle,  then  leans  the  huge  doll  against  the  stump 
and  sits  in  its  lap.  "Give  us  a  hand,"  she  says,  picking  at  the  but- 
ton of  the  collar  taut  across  her  throat,  "an'  a  drink."  Blackbeard 
draws  a  half  gallon  of  wine  from  one  of  the  grocery  sacks.  He  un- 
corks it  and  drinks  beneath  the  gently  swinging  light,  his  eyes  on 
the  fat  woman  and  the  doll.  He  lowers  the  bottle  and  takes  a  big 
summer  sausage  from  the  other  sack  and  begins  to  chew  the  plas- 
tic wrapping  away.  Blondboy  kneels  beside  Sandy,  giggling,  to 
help  with  the  buttons  of  her  blouse.  Blackbeard  watches,  and  Deb- 
oree. The  temten  toots  past  at  the  Nebo  junction.  The  shadows 
rock.  The  fumbling  fingers  have  the  garment  off  one  shoulder 
when,  abruptly,  Sandy's  head  falls  back  to  the  bear's  shoulder  and 
she  begins  to  snore.  The  giggle  bubbles  louder  over  the  healthy 
teeth  as  Blondboy  hefts  the  bra  strap  up  and  down. 

"What  kinda  credit  card  got  you  these,  mama?" 

Sandy  sags  and  snores  louder.  The  boy  tries  to  reach  behind  her 
sleeping  back  to  find  the  clasp.  Blackbeard  is  going  through  her 
shopping  bag.  He  takes  out  a  little  transistor  radio  and  turns  it  on. 
He  leans  against  the  oak  tree,  gnawing  the  sausage  and  tuning  the 
radio  as  he  watches  his  partner  wrestle  with  the  sleeping  woman's 
brassiere.  At  last,  Deboree  has  to  close  his  eyes  to  the  spectacle, 
and  the  dark  swirls  over  him.  His  head  is  ringing.  He  hears  the  ra- 
dio dial  travel  on  until  it  finds  The  Beach  Boys'  hit.  The  harmony 
softens  Sandy's  snores  and  grunts  and  covers  the  crunch  of  twigs. 
Deboree  can  barely  hear  any  of  it.  It  comes  from  a  long  way  off, 
through  a  twining,  leafy  tunnel.  The  tunnel  has  almost  twined 
shut  when  he  hears  Blackbeard  ask: 

"What  did  she  say  he  was  doing  out  there  on  the  railroad 
tracks?  Counting?" 

"The  ties,"  Blondboy  answers.  "Counting  the  ties  between 
Puerto  Sancto  and  the  next  village.  Thirty  miles  away.  Counting 
the  railroad  ties.  They  got  him  doped  up  and  dared  him  and  he 
did  it,  didn't  he,  hee  hee?" 

"Houlihan,"  says  Blackbeard's  voice,  gentler.  "The  great  Hou- 
lihan. Done  in  by  downers  and  a  dare."  Blackbeard  sounded  hon- 
estly grieved,  and  Deboree  found  himself  suddenly  liking  him.  "I 
can't  believe  it  ...  " 

"Don't  let  it  bother  you,  bro.  He  was  fried,  you  know?  Gan- 
grened. But  c'mere  and  check  this.  I  bet  this  makes  you  take  that 
wienie  outta  your  mouth  ..." 

Deboree  tries  to  lift  his  eyes  open,  but  the  tunnel  is  twining  too 
fast.  Let  it  close,  he  tells  himself  happily.  Who's  afraid  of  the  dark 
now?  Houlihan  wasn't  merely  making  noise — he  was  counting.  He 
didn't  lose  it.  We  didn't  lose  it.  We  were  all  counting. 

The  dark  space  about  him  is  suddenly  filled  with  faces,  winking 
off  and  on.  Deboree  watches  them  twinkle,  feeling  warm  and  be- 
friended, equally  fond  of  all  the  countenances,  those  close,  those 
far,  those  known,  those  never  met,  those  dead,  those  never  dead. 
Hello  faces.  Come  back.  Come  on  back  all  of  you  even  LBJ  with 
your  Texas  cheeks  eroded  by  compromises  come  back.  Khru- 
shchev, fearless  beyond  peasant  ignorance,  healthy  beside  Eisen- 
hower, come  back  both  of  you.  James  Dean  all  picked  apart  and 
Tab  Hunter  all  put  together,  Michael  Rennie  in  your  silver  suit 
the  day  the  earth  stood  still  for  peace,  come  back  all  of  you. 

Now  go  away  and  leave  me. 

Now  come  back. 

Come  back  Vaughn  Monroe,  Ethel  Waters,  Krazy  Kat,  Lou 
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Costello,  Harpo  Marx,  Adlai  Stevenson,  Ernest  Hemingway,  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Harry  Belafonte,  Timothy  Leary,  Ron  Boise,  Jerry 
Lee  Lewis,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  Chou  En-lai,  Ludwig  Erhard,  Sir 
Alec  Douglas-Home  and  Mandy  Rice-Davies,  General  Curtis  Le- 
May  and  Gordon  Cooper,  John  O'Hara  and  Liz  Taylor,  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  and  Governor  Scranton,  The  Invisible  Man  and  The  Lone- 
ly Crowd,  The  True  Believer  and  The  Emerging  Nations,  the 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters,  Elsa  Maxwell,  Dinah  Washington, 
Jean  Cocteau,  William  Edward  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  Jimmy  Hatlo, 
Aldous  Huxley,  Edith  Piaf,  Zasu  Pitts,  Seymour  Glass,  Big  Dad- 
dy Nord,  Grandma  Whittier,  Grandpa  Deboree,  Pretty  Boy 
Floyd,  Big  Boy  Williams,  Boyo  Behan,  Mickey  Rooney,  Mickey 
Mantle,  Mickey  McGee,  Mickey  Mouse,  come  back,  go  away, 
come  on  back. 

That  summer  sweet  Frisco  with  flowers  in  your  hair  come  back. 
Now  go  away. 

Cleaver,  come  back.  Abbie,  come  back.  And  you  that  never  left 
come  back  anew,  Joan  Baez,  Bob  Kaufmann,  Lawrence  Ferlingh- 
etti,  Gordon  Lish,  Gordon  Fraser,  Gregory  Corso,  Ira  Sandperl, 
Fritz  Perls,  swine  pearls  and  even  you  black  bus  Charlie  Manson 
asshole  come  back  afresh  you  know  now  go  away  now  come  back. 

We  are  being  summoned.  We  get  a  reprieve,  not  just  rebop.  He 
wasn't  just  riffing;  he  was  counting.  Appear  and  testify. 

Young  Cassius  Clay. 

Young  Mailer. 

Young  Miller. 

Young  Jack  Kerouac  before  you  fractured  your  football  career 
at  Columbia  and  popped  your  hernia  in  Esquire.  Young  Sandy 
without  your  credit  card  bare.  Young  Devlin.  Young  Dylan. 
Young  Lennon.  Young  lovers  wherever  you  are.  Come  back  and 
remember  and  go  away  and  come  back. 

Attendance  mandatory  but  not  required.      -W- 
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A  thirst  for  living ...  a  taste  for  fine  Scotch. 


GERSHOM  CHAN 

BORN:  Kwangtung,  China,  1945 

HOME:  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania 

TITLE:  Food  Service  Director,  Oil  City 

Hospital 

LATEST  ACCOMPLISHMENT:  A  menu 

that  reads  like  a  three-star  restaurant 

...  and  a  different  one  each  day. 

QUOTE:  "Hospital  patients  should  not 

have  to  suffer  at  suppertime." 

NATIONAL  RECIPE  AWARDS:  Seafood 

Souffle,  Almond  Delight,  and  Black 

Sesame  Seed  Pudding. 

SECRET:  "A  gourmet  chef  can  work 

wonders  with  a  restricted  diet. 

Because  he  works  with  color,  texture, 

and  aroma." 

FAVORITE  INGREDIENTS:  Prefers 

patients  be  allowed  two  things  with 

dinner.  Wine  and  company.  His 

innovations  include  a  candlelight 

dinner  for  two— on  the  second 

night— for  new  parents.  No  extra 

charge. 

SCOTCH:  Dewar's  "White  Label"® 

and  water.  "A  delightful  habit  I  acquired 

during  my  days  in  Hong  Kong." 


Dewar's  never  varies. 
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The  Dewar. Highlander" 


[State  Line  Road,  M8-79] 


[Neiv  Pine  Creek  school  bus,  1*18*79] 


T 


o  the  left  is  State  Line 
Road  in  New  Pine 
Creek,  Oregon,  and/or 
New  Pine  Creek,  Cal- 
ifornia, two  adjacent 
towns  which  straddle 
the  border  near  U.S. 
395.  New  Pine  Creek  is 
not  without  its  prob- 
lems. The  children  on 
the  Oregon  side  must 
board  a  school  bus  to  be 

riven  fifteen  miles  to 
Lakeview,  Oregon,  rath- 
er \  than  walk  to  the 
scmool  in  New  Pine 

reevk,  California,  a 


[James  Cloutier,  1*17*79] 


block  away.  This  is  a  rare 
instance  in  which 
Oregon  citizens  want  to 
travel  into  California; 
mostly,  they  want  Cal- 
ifornians  to  stay  away.  A 
man  named  James  Clou- 


tier  (left)  has  devel- 
oped quite  a  cottage 
industry   by    marketing 

!  devices  designed  to  con- 
vince Californians  to 
leave  Oregon  alone.  The 
burden  of  his  remarks  is 

•  that  Oregon  is  so  cold, 
rainy  and  generally  un- 
inhabitable that  the  state 
flower  is  algae,  the  state 
rock  is  the  sponge,  the 

I  state  animal  is  the  slug, 
and  so  on.  By  this  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  state 
Oregon  most  closely 
borders  is  Smugness. 
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For  People 
Who  Love  the  Movies 


If  you're  intrigued  with  new 
movies  in  the  making.. .if  you  want 
a  deeper  understanding  of  how 
films  affect  and  reflect  your  life. ..if 
you're  a  fan  of 
classic  movies 
'  or  a  home  video 
enthusiast... 
welcome  to 
the  world 
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of  American  Film. 
American  Film 


tells  you  today  what 
"^    people  will  be  talking 
about  tomorrow. 

American  Film  is  the 
magazine  that  takes  you 
inside  the  wrorld  of  filmmaking 
and  television  to  the  sets  and 
studios.  With  American  Film 
as  your  guide,  you'ligo  behind 
the  cameras;  look  over  the 
filmmaker's  shoulder;  and 
gain  a  special  insight  into 
what  you'll  eventually  see 
on  the  screen. 
In  recent  issues,  American 
Film  readers  have  gone  on  location 
with  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third 
Kind,  Alien,  Masterpiece  Theater, 
The  Great  Train  Robbery,  Time  After 
Time,  and  many  more  new  films  not 
yet  on  theater  screens. 

American  Film  also  helps  you 
gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
impact  movies  and  TV  have  on 
society. 

American  Film  is  the 
magazine  that  tells  you, 


for  instance  •  why  light  entertain- 
ment is  replacing  sex  and  violence  as 
the  main  ingredient  of  prime-time 
TV  •  how  women  have  made  a  come- 
back on  the  screen— but  are  only  now 
getting  behind  the  camera  •  how 
video  machines  are  revolutionizing 
viewing  habits  •  and  much  more. 

No  hypes.  No  gossip. 

In  American  Film  you 
^  read  provocative,  entertaining 
articles  by  and  about  the  industry's 
foremost  filmmakers,  critics  and 
writers,  without  gossip  or  hype. 
Recently,  readers  enjoyed 
such  articles  as  "Hitch- 
cock and  His  Art  of 
Suspense,"  "The  Truth  About 
Casablanca's  Inspirational  Ending," 
"How  TV  Influences  Adolescent 
Behavior,"  and  "Love  in  the  Movies 
of  the  Seventies." 

Each  issue  also  features  columns 
like  "Dialogue  on  Film"  that  let  you 
sit  in  on  candid  interviews  with  such 
influential  film  personalities  as 
Steven  Spielberg,  Gene  Kelly,  Edith 
Head,  Neil  Simon,  Frank  Capra  and 
Francois  Truffaut. 

American  Film 


Special  no-risk 
trial  membership  offer. 

For  a  limited  time,  you  can 
become  a  member  of  AFI  for  eight 
months  and  get  seven  issues  of  A  mer- 
ican  Film  for  just  $6.95. 


is  just  one  benefit  of  joining 
The  American  Film  Institute. 

A  subscription  to  American  Film 
is  only  one  of  the  benefits  of  member- 
ship in  The  American  Film  Institute. 
Your  AFI  membership  also  entitles 
you  to  discounts  on  merchandise  and 
books,  opportunities  to  travel  with 
noted  performers,  invitations  to  spe- 
cial events  and  more. 

But,  most  importantly,  you'll 
be  contributing  to  the  nonprofit 
organization  established  by  the 
National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  to  preserve  the 
heritage  and  advance  the 
art  of  film. 


TOP  LEFT:  How  do  direc- 
tors overcome  technical  diffi- 
culties like  photographing  a 
da ucer  Singin'  in  the  Rain? 
LEFT:  What  are  today's  films 
saying  about  the  changing 
rules  of  lore,  marriage,  fidel- 
ity, friendship^  TOP 
RIGHT:  Is  merchandising 
i>t  spinoffs  more  important 
ta  commercial  success  than 
the  film  itself? 
(Wa-ner  Bros.,  Inc  ) 


(TM  &       DC  Comics  Inc  .  1978) 


(Regular  dues  are  $15.00  for  one  year 
and  ten  issues.)  You  may  cancel  your 
trial  membership  at  any  time  and 
receive  a  full  refund.  Offer  expires 
September  30,  1979. 

Mail  the  coupon  below  today  to 
begin  vour  membership  or  call  toll- 
free  800-247-2160.  (In  Iowa,  call 
1-800-362-2860.) 
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The  American  Film  institute 

Membership  Services 
I'll   Box  966 
Farmingdale,  NY  HVliT 

~2  Yes,  I  accept  your  invitation 
become  a  trial  member  of  The 
ican  Film  Institute  for  eight  months  at  the  spe- 
cial introductory  rate  of  $6.95,  entitling  me  to 
seven  issues  of  American  Film  and  all  regular 
benefits. 

□  Payment  enclosed  □  Please  bill  me 


Name 


Address. 


City. 


Slate. 


Zip. 


No-risk  guarantee:  We  promise  a  lull  unques- 
tioned refund  of  your  entire  $6.95  payment  at 
any  time  during  your  trial  membership,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  issues  of  American  Film  you  have 
received, 

Eight  months  for  $6.95! 
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Politics  Today  Interview 


Jerry  Brown 

The  California  governor  talks  of  limits 

and  dreams,  energy  conservation  and  expanded  space  exploration. 

But  none  of  it  seems  inconsistent ,  the  way  he  sees  it. 


JERRY  Brown  had  come  straight  to  Dulles  Airport  outside 
Washington  from  a  White  House  session  on  California's  gas 
shortage.  It  had  been  an  extraordinary  minisummit  between 
Brown  and  Jimmy  Carter,  the  man  he  was  thinking  of  challeng- 
ing for  the  1980  Democratic  presidential  nomination.  The 
administration  had  belatedly  invited  a  cast  of  dozens— the 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  California  congressional 
delegation — to  join  the  meeting  and  fuzz  up  any  image  of  the 
president  being  called  to  task  by  the  "cage-rattling"  Western 
governor.  But  it  still  seemed  to  be  a  Brown-Carter  confronta- 
tion, and  in  front  of  the  cameras  afterwards,  Brown  politely 
left  the  impression  that  it  was  Carter  who  had  blinked. 

Privately,  and  less  politely,  the  Brown  people  were  stunned 
by  the  meeting.  Energy  Secretary  James  Schlesinger  seem- 
ingly did  not  understand  his  own  gasoline  allocation  system. 
Carter  himself  appeared  to  be  reciting  by  rote  from  briefing 
cards,  whether  or  not  the  material  was  relevant  to  the  issues 
under  discussion.  When  the  president  finally  promised  to  pro- 
vide more  gas,  he  did  not  explain  exactly  how.  Still  Brown 
took  him  at  his  word.  If  Carter  kept  the  promise,  Brown  could 
reap  the  credit  for  forcing  him  to  act.  And  Brown  could  blame 
the  administration  if  the  pledge  were  broken;  indeed  it  would 
be  another  reason  for  running  against  the  incumbent  president. 

(Two  days  later,  Schlesinger  declared  the  "moral  equivalent 
of  war"  on  California:  the  state,  he  said,  would  actually 
receive  only  "a  trickle"  of  additional  gas.  The  statement  hit 
with  a  cold  slap  in  California  and  renewed  the  popular  suspi- 
cion that  the  state  was  being  punished  for  Brown 's  challenge  to 
Carter,  despite  its  45  electoral  votes.  An  incredulous  Brown 
adviser  observed  "Schlesinger  must  still  be  working  for 
Reagan" — his  first  choice  in  1976.  The  Republican  front- 
runner  for  1980  would  perhaps  find  it  easier  to  carry  angry, 
gas-short  Californians  who  felt  betrayed.) 

After  American  Airlines  flight  75  to  Los  Angeles  left  Dul- 
les, Brown  was  reminded  of  the  antinuclear  demonstration  in 
Washington  he  had  attended  a  few  weeks  earlier.  At  the  pro- 
test, he  had  inspired  a  scattering  of  boos  among  the  applause, 
but  Brown  said  he  didn't  hear  the  disapproval.  In  fact,  he  has  a 
hard  time  thinking  of  any  mistake  to  admit  during  his  public 
career,  which  began  in  1968  when  he  led  the  insurgent  slate  for 
Eugene  McCarthy  in  the  California  primary  while  his  father, 
the  former  governor,  was  at  the  top  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
delegation.  Many  commentators  assumed  it  was  a  mistake  to 
trek  across  Africa  this  spring  with  star  Linda  Ronstadt,  and 
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some  of  his  closest  associates  regard  his  support  for  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment  as  a  mistake — "wrong  on 
the  merits  and  wrong  politically, "  as  one  of  them  puts  it.  They 
worry  that  it  could  make  liberal  Democrats  more  dubious  than 
ever  about  Brown,  just  when  they  are  more  anxious  than  ever 
to  revolt  against  Carter. 

Liberal  easterners  are  a  group  Brown  regards  with  bemused 
interest,  and  if  they  return  the  bemusement,  they  also  tend  to 
miss  the  truth  that  he  is  their  kind  of  candidate  on  many  other 
issues,  ranging  from  affirmative  action  to  solar  power.  On 
foreign  affairs,  too,  he  often  leans  leftward.  He  favors  cutting 
defense  budget  increases  below  the  inflation  rate.  Yet  he  resists 
conventional  categories  and  terms.  He  is  fiscally  conservative 
after  Proposition  13,  but  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  on 
affirmative  action  and  nuclear  energy. 

Brown  resents  the  charge  that  he  is  too  nimble  politically, 
but  he  clearly  has  no  thirst  for  liberal  martyrdom.  He  believes 
that  a  politician  can 't  lead  where  the  people  refuse  to  follow.  So 
he  often  "zigzags,"  Arthur  Schlesinger 's  wry  description  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  political  philosophy.  He  pushes  forward 
where  possible,  then  yields  where  necessary.  And  he  counts  on 
his  powerful  public  sense  of  himself  to  hold  it  all  together.  On 
this  day,  at  least,  it  was  holding  together  very  well. 

As  the  plane  landed  in  Los  Angeles,  the  captain  announced 
that  he  was  proud  to  have  had  Governor  Brown  on  board.  The 
passengers  burst  into  sustained  applause,  a  rare  reaction  for 
any  officeholder  in  this  antipolitical  era.  As  Brown  disem- 
barked, another  crowd  around  the  gate  cheered.  While  he  gave 
television  interviews  to  welcoming  local  reporters,  Sander 
Vanocur  of  ABC  news  commented  with  professional  admira- 
tion: "He's  giving  catechism  to  television." 

Like  Edward  Kennedy,  Jerry  Brown  transcends  any  ideolog- 
ical identity.  To  the  passengers  on  flight  75  and  at  the  airport, 
Brown  has  the  quality  that  John  Kennedy  led  Americans  to 
expect — and  his  successors  have  led  many  to  yearn  for  again 
in  a  president — charisma.  Later  that  night,  at  Lucy's  El 
Adobe,  a  Los  Angeles  Mexican  restaurant  that  is  Brown's 
kitchen  away  from  home,  he  ate  rice  and  beans  and  watched 
flattering  TV  reports  on  his  journey  to  Washington.  With 
satisfaction,  he  settled  back  into  his  booth.  Looking  beyond 
Carter  to  what  may  become  the  real  Democratic  struggle  in 
1980,  he  said  with  a  smile:  "I  think  I  can  beat  Kennedy. " 

This  Politics  Today  interview  was  conducted  May  16  on 
flight  75  by  National  Editor  Robert  Shrum. 
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Politics  Today:  How  was  Carter? 
Brown:  Carter  was — presiding. 
PT:  Do  you  think  that  the  administration 
has  been  neglectful  in  energy  policy? 
Brown:   Well,  certainly  the  president 
made  a  strong  statement  about  it  back  in 
'77.  But  whatever  the  reasons,  other  is- 
sues loomed  larger  and  energy  tended  to 
drop  down  a  bit.  It  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  follow-through  after  the  "moral 
equivalent  of  war"  speech  did  not  mea- 
sure up  to  the  intensity  of  the  rhetoric 
with  which  it  was  introduced. 
PT:  Do  you  relate  well  to  Carter?  When 
you  are  sitting  and  talking  with  him,  do 
you  find  it  comfortable? 
Brown:  I  don't  know.  That's  a  difficult 
question  to  answer.  I'd  rather  not  talk 
about  it.  I've  met  him  on  a  number  of 
occasions  relatively  briefly. 
PT:  What  do  you  say  about  the  charge 
that  you  change  your  mind  to  suit  the 
political  convenience  of  the  moment,  that 
you  go  too  much  with  the  flow? 
Brown:  I  would  say  that  that  is  an  as- 
sumption without  supporting  evidence. 
PT:  Proposition  13  is  one  piece  of  evi- 
dence that's  cited. 

Brown:  I  don't  count  that  as  any  evi- 
dence. \oters  embedded  a  mandate  in  the 
California  Constitution,  which  I  took  an 
oath  of  office  to  uphold  and  enforce,  and 
I  have  done  precisely  that. 
PT:  How  do  you  think  the  impression  got 
about  that  you'  re  flexible  and  adaptive? 
Brown:  It  probably  relates,  some  of  it,  to 
13;  some  of  it  relates  to  the  balanced 
budget;  some  of  it  relates  to  some  of  the 
things  that  I  have  said  or  done.  But  I  still 
get  back  to  the  point,  the  assertion  that 
there  is  some  kind  of  inconsistency  or 
flip-flop  or  lack  of  reliability;  I  don't 
think  there  is  any  analysis  to  support  that. 
Judged  according  to  the  standard  by 
which  political  representatives  are 
judged,  I  would  say  that  my  action  in 
politics  has  been  extraordinarily  consis- 
tent. In  fact,  it  might  be  a  little  more 
appropriate  to  ask  why  I  didn't  support 
Proposition  13  in  the  first  place. 
PT:  Okay,  why  not? 

Brown:  Because  I  thought  it  was  exces- 
sive, and  I  thought  it  was  more  revenue 
than  the  public  could  afford  to  lose.  The 
proof  is  not  in  on  that  yet. 
PT:  Do  you  think  the  state  will  be  driven 
back  to  higher  taxes  in  a  recession,  since 
you  have  to  balance  the  budget? 
Brown:  I  think  we  can  avoid  it  for  a 
period  of  time,  if  we  are  prepared  to 
make  the  restrictions  on  government 
growth,  government  spending.  But  that 
gets  very  unpopular,  because  it  hits  into 
health,  welfare,  education,  and  highway 
spending.  All  these  budgets  have  to  be 
restrained,  yet  they  all  operate  with  pow- 


erful and  very  legitimate  constituencies. 
PT:  What  public  positions  do  you  believe 
in  so  firmly  that  it  wouldn't  matter  how 
the  electorate  voted? 
Brown:  There  are  a  lot  of  those.  The 
electorate  in  California  was  clearly  pro- 
nuclear  power.  And  I  opposed  the  Sun- 
desert  plant.  The  Senate  tried  to  overrule 
that  decision.  The  big  newspapers  and 
the  labor  unions  were  against  me  on  that. 
PT:  Any  others? 

Brown:  Capital  punishment  is  another; 
so  is  affirmative  action.  Unlike  that  asser- 
tion that  I  change  with  the  wind,  I  have 
been  consistent  since  the  day  I  walked 
into  government  on  the  L.  A.  Junior  Col- 
lege Board.  And  in  the  year  1969,  you 
will  find  the  same  consistent  themes  that 
you  will  find  in  the  year  1979.  I  opposed 
excessive  spending;  I  supported  child 
care;  I  was  strong  for  minority  partici- 
pation. The  same  themes:  trying  to  as- 
similate and  integrate  minorities  into  our 
culture,  advancing  the  cause  of  women, 
questioning  assumptions,  and  holding 
the  line  on  spending.  Those  have  been 
relatively  consistent  themes.  When  I  ran 
for  president  four  years  ago,  I  talked 
about  an  era  of  limits.  I  talked  about 
preserving  the  resource  base — that  the 
true  wealth  of  this  country  lay  in  its  soil, 
in  its  water,  in  its  air — and  that  those 
things  have  to  be  respected.  I  think  that 
the  appointments  I  have  made,  the  anti- 
redlining  legislation,  the  lifeline  legis- 
lation, the  farm  labor  bill,  the  affirmative 
action  efforts  and  laws,  coastal  protec- 
tion and  antinuclear  laws;  all  those  are 
consistent  themes. 

The  only  item  that  some  of  the  folks, 
often  outside  of  California,  can  point  to  is 
that  after  13  passed,  I  vigorously  carried 
it  out.  Now  I  suppose  one  option,  since  I 
had  to  carry  it  out,  or  be  impeached,  was 
that  I  should  have  had  sackcloth  and 
ashes  and  gone  around  asking  for  for- 
giveness because  I  had  opposed  it.  But 
I'm  not  given  to  that  kind  of  behavior, 
especially  when  there  is  no  need  for  it. 
PT:  So  you  made  a  virtue  out  of  necessity 
and  got  Howard  Janis's  endorsement  for 
reelection  as  governor. 
Brown:  But  why  should  I  make  a  vice 
out  of  necessity,  or  a  failure  out  of  neces- 
sity? It  was  the  law;  Democrats  as  well  as 
Republicans  voted  for  13. 1  tried  to  avoid 
layoffs.  We  have  maintained  affirmative 
action.  I  think  my  conduct  made  sense. 

Now,  as  to  the  balanced  budget,  I  am 
in  a  long  line  of  Democratic  politicians, 
from  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Tru- 
man on,  who  have  all  advocated  bal- 
anced budgets. 

PT:  But  they  never  did  it.  Roosevelt  tried 
it  in  1937  and  the  country  went  back  into 
the  Depression. 


Brown:  I  think  we're  in  a  different  posi- 
tion now.  The  capital  stock  depletion  has 
been  rebuilt;  I  think  we  have  been  ex- 
panding the  money  supply  rather  rapidly; 
and  what  is  required  are  savings,  invest- 
ment both  by  government  and  the  private 
sector  to  create  the  kind  of  technological 
advance  that  will  sustain  our  historical 
standard  of  living.  And  if  we  don't  gen- 
erate adequate  investment  in  new 
technologies — and  along  with  that,  en- 
vironmental resource  management  and 
investment  in  human  beings  and  their 
skill  development — then  I  think  we  face 
serious  economic  stagnation  through  the 
'80s. 

PT:  What  do  you  say  to  the  economists 
who  argue  that  if  we  have  to  balance  the 
budget  consistently,  we  will  be  driven 
into  a  recession  that  we  will  have  a  very 
hard  time  getting  out  of? 
Brown:  I  will  just  say  that  we  are  head- 
ing for  a  recession  now — and  we  have 
consistently  unbalanced  the  budget,  so 
that  argument  doesn't  prove  very  much.  I 
would  also  say  that  there  has  to  be  some 
flexibility  in  a  balanced  budget.  What  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  generate  the  political 
will  to  exercise  a  fiscal  discipline  in  the 
country  that  has  been  absent  in  the  past.  I 
think  that  the  overheated  economy,  con- 
sumption driven  by  private  and  public 
debt,  is  running  up  against  a  resistance 
that  will  only  be  overcome  by  technolog- 
ical innovation,  by  better  managing  our 
environmental  resources,  by  adequate 
affirmative  action,  and  by  running  a 
steadier  fiscal  program  that  looks  to  a 
longer-term  buildup  in  the  economy. 
PT:  So  you  are  talking  about  balancing 
the  budget  over  the  business  cycle? 
Brown:  I  haven't  really  specified  pre- 
cisely. But  I  think  there  has  to  be  some 
flexibility,  because  it  often  is  hard  to  pre- 
dict what  the  next  year  will  bring.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
mandate  to  require  a  balanced  budget, 
with  some  flexibility.  I  think  that  if  we 
start  trying  to  run  some  surpluses,  that 
will  be  good  for  the  economy.  I  think  the 
present  situation  is  devaluing  the  cur- 
rency; it  is  eroding  security  and  expecta- 
tions for  the  future.  We  are  now  riding  a 
tiger  that  is  going  to  be  painful  to  get  off 
of.  People  are  buying  things  because  they 
think  that  the  object  will  be  worth  more 
later.  We  have  to  get  off  that  escalator;  it 
involves  the  risk  of  economic  havoc.  In 
order  to  avoid  that,  we  need  a  steadier 
economic  growth,  not  as  much  of  this 
"boom  and  bust"  psychology  which  is 
still  very  much  a  part  of  the  inflation. 
PT:  Let's  talk  about  the  pains  of  steadier 
government  spending  for  a  minute. 
Jerome  Lackner,  your  former  Health  De- 
partment director,  wrote  recently:  "When 
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Jerry  Brown  talks  about  lowering  expec- 
tations, he  is  really  talking  about  lower- 
ing them  for  the  poor,  the  mentally  ill, 
and  the  disadvantaged." 
Brown:  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  that. 
Lackner  was  a  very  blithe  spirit  and  a 
good  person,  but  he  had  a  very  difficult 
time  managing  that  department  and  giv- 
ing it  leadership.  He  complained  about 
the  lack  of  funding.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  California  is  at  the  top  of  state  spending 
in  almost  every  category  of  social  wel- 
fare and  income  maintenance.  So, 
judged  by  our  peers,  the  other  49  states, 
California  is  in  the  forefront  of  social 
concern.  Judged  against  some  Utopian 
ideal,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  as  does 
the  United  States  and  most  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  world. 
PT:  What  federal  programs  would  you 
cut  to  move  to  a  balanced  budget? 
Brown:  I  would  limit  the  growth  in  al- 
most all  of  them  —  Defense,  HEW, 
LEA  A,  revenue  sharing. 
PT:  Let's  take  HEW.  Is  there  anything  in 
HEW  that  you  would  cut? 
Brown:  I  would  slow  their  growth  down. 
They  are  growing  about  10  percent  a 
year — that  is  $20  billion. 
PT:  Would  you  just  put  a  cap  on  it? 
Brown:  I  'd  put  on  a  hiring  freeze — for  a 
while.  You  could  limit  the  growth  of 
payments  to  health  providers  — 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  the  medical 
industry.  These  things  are  escalating  far 
faster  than  the  rate  of  inflation.  The  gov- 
ernment through  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
is  paying  50  percent  of  the  bill  for  hospi- 
tals. Now  I  think  that  people  can  be  taken 
care  of,  without  any  diminution  of  qual- 
ity, with  a  containment  on  rising  costs. 
Carter  is  trying  to  do  that,  and  I  am  trying 
to  do  that  in  California.  But  so  far  the 
hospital  industry  has  prevailed.  I  think 
that  very  soon  labor  and  business  will 
join  with  public  interest  groups  to  re- 
strain costs  through  an  adequate  cost  con- 
tainment program. 

PT:  Do  you  think  deficits  cause  inflation  ? 
Brown:  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
I  don't  say  that  they  are  the  only  cause. 
There  is  a  variety  of  factors  that  even  the 
economists  can't  figure  out.  They  list 
oligopolies,  OPEC,  this  problem,  that 
problem,  the  lack  of  productivity.  But 
when  at  the  peak  of  the  business  cycle, 
the  government  runs  a  $40  billion  deficit, 
and  then  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
effect  increases  the  money  supply  to 
finance  that  deficit,  that  is  adding  more 
dollars  chasing  the  same  amount  of 
goods  and  services.  That  is  the  classic 
definition  of  inflation.  We  are  expanding 
the  tickets  to  obtain  goods  and  services  at 
a  rate  faster  than  the  capacity  to  produce 
those  goods  and  services.  Deficits  are  not 


Economics  is  murky 
enough  so  that  I 
think  that  all  and 
none  of  the  doctrines 
ought  to  be  considered. 


the  only  cause.  They  are  a  contributing 
factor — and  one  that  is  not  trivial.  The 
political  behavior  that  will  be  able  to  con- 
trol federal  deficits  will  be  associated 
with  a  fiscal  discipline  that  will  be  very 
salutary  for  the  country.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  the  neo-Keynesian  demand 
management  of  the  economy  is  not  work- 
ing. We  are  pumping  money  into  the  sys- 
tem, through  public  deficits,  through  the 
expansion  of  the  money  supply.  The  con- 
sumption is  there,  but  it  is  not  translating 
into  the  fundamental  work  of  society. 
PT:  If  you  should  by  accident  or  circum- 
stance find  yourself  in  the  White  House  at 
some  point  in  the  near  future,  would  you 
be  as  resistant  to  wage  and  price  controls 
as  a  way  to  break  the  inflationary 
psychology  as  the  incumbent  is? 
Brown:  Most  of  the  people  that  I  talk  to 
say  that  wage  and  price  controls  distort 
the  economy. 

PT:  But  most  people  you  talk  to  about 
economics  you  don't  believe  anyway? 
Brown:  Right. 

PT:  So  do  you  believe  them  about  wage 
and  price  controls? 
Brown:  I  don't  really  know. 
PT:  You  wouldn't  rule  them  out? 
Brown:  The   art — or  I   should  say 
practice  —  of  economics   is   murky 
enough  so  that  I  think  that  all  and  none  of 
the  doctrines  ought  to  be  considered. 
PT:  Would  you  as  president  like  to  try  to 
encourage  a  shift  in  national  priorities? 
Brown:  Well,  1  think  such  a  shift  is  going 
to  occur. 

PT:  No  matter  who's  president? 
Brown:  It  has  to  in  order  for  the  country 


to  survive.  There  are  people  out  there 
buying  13  million  cars  and  we  don't  have 
enough  gasoline  to  put  in  them.  And  the 
whole  political  pressure  is  for  freeways.  1 
just  don't  believe  that  can  continue.  At 
some  point,  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  a 
shift  to  rapid  transit.  There  is  going  to 
have  to  be  a  shift  to  investment  in  more 
secure  energy  supplies  and  that  money 
has  got  to  come  from  somewhere.  We 
only  have  so  much  capital.  We  have  to 
have  a  shift  in  priorities,  and  some  of  the 
easy  spending  of  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  is  going  to  get  squeezed.  As  a 
nation,  for  our  survival,  we  have  to  start 
investing  in  the  absolute  essentials,  one 
of  which  is  going  to  be  energy. 
PT:  Would  you  like  to  be  president? 
Brown:  I  wouldn't  mind  it;  I  am  cer- 
tainly thinking  about  it. 
PT:  Would  you  prefer  now  or  later? 
Brown:  That's  a  problem,  because  some 
people  think  that  the  next  business  cycle 
will  be  a  real  wipeout — and  that  should 
take  place  around  '83. 
PT:  So  you  are  not  sure  you  want  to 
preside  over  that? 

Brown:  Maybe  we  can  avoid  it.  I  don't 
know  what  those  cycles  all  mean.  Jay 
Forrester  from  MIT  has  this  national 
economic  model;  he  is  one  of  the  persons 
who  worked  with  D.L.  and  D.H. 
Meadows,  who  wrote  Limits  To  Growth. 
The  basic  theory  is  that  the  Depression 
and  World  War  II  deferred  a  good  deal  of 
capital  investment.  Then  in  the  '50s  and 
'60s,  we  built  up  our  shopping  centers, 
our  suburbs,  our  freeways,  our  hospitals, 
our  schools,  our  steel  mills,  our  au- 
tomobile factories.  They  are  all  built 
now.  And  there  isn't  this  pent-up  de- 
mand, because  we've  now  worked  it 
down,  and  it  may  take  another  10  or  15 
years  before  we  need  another  great 
growth  period  of  the  kind  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  post- World  War  II  period. 
If  that  is  true,  it  is  what  you  call  a  sec- 
ular wave,  not  subject  to  cyclical 
manipulation. 

I  don't  know  if  that's  true.  But  it  is  an 
interesting  thought.  Another  view  is  that 
our  technologies  follow  an  S  curve:  they 
start  out,  and  they  rise  quickly,  and  they 
begin  to  level  off.  If  you  look  at  our  major 
technologies,  they  are  already  at  that 
plateau  point  or  near  it  in  almost  every 
field.  To  try  to  build  a  new  shopping  cen- 
ter today  is  very  difficult:  you  have  en- 
vironmental restrictions;  now  we  have 
gasoline  restrictions;  it  is  very  hard  to  get 
freeways  in  place.  If  you  think  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley,  how  it  developed  and 
how  the  roads  went  out  and  then  the  hous- 
ing tracts,  the  shopping  centers,  the  light 
manufacturing,  new  cars,  second  cars, 
third  cars  in  a  family,  tremendous 
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growth,  all  interacting  with  airplanes  and 
war  industries  in  the  '50s  and  '60s.  Now 
it's  running  up  against  resistance.  We're 
getting  caught  in  a  lot  of  limits.  A  lot  of 
people  don't  like  all  the  growth.  You  ask 
me  do  I  want  to  be  president.  Obviously  I 
have  an  interest.  But  the  future  is  uncer- 
tain. Perhaps  one  of  my  qualities  is  the 
ability  to  live  in  the  midst  of  uncertainty 
with  a  certain  degree  of.  .  . 
PT:  Equanimity. 

Brown:  Yes,  and  I  think  the  ability  to  try 
new  things.  We  are  going  to  have  to  try  to 
make  some  changes,  and  it's  going  to 
take  a  pretty  good  articulation  of  what 
has  got  to  be  done  in  order  to  get  it  done. 
PT:  One  possibility  is  that  if  you  give 
people  the  choice  of  the  priorities,  and 
articulate  them,  they  will  respond.  The 
other  is  that  people  with  their  accumula- 
tion of  private  capital  will  spend  it  on 
pleasure  rather  than  on  productivity. 
Brown:  We  have  to  spend  it  on  a  photo- 
voltaic factory,  or  a  synthetic  gas  factory, 
or  reforestation,  or  training  black  youths 
from  Harlem.  Will  people  vote  for  that? 
That's  what's  got  to  happen.  I  think  there 
is  going  to  have  to  be  a  discipline  in  the 
future  that  we  haven 't  had  for  a  while.  It's 
inevitable.  It  is  going  to  take  some  lead- 
ership to  achieve  a  new  allocation  of 
priorities,  to  change  ways  that  we  have 
grown  accustomed  to.  And  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  make  the  hard  choices  and  try 
to  articulate  them.  But  I  have  never  said 
the  government  shouldn't  have  a  strong 
measure  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
No  one  would  ever  characterize  Califor- 
nia government  as  being  a  wallflower 
when  it  comes  to  imposing  regulations. 
In  fact,  it  is  just  the  opposite. 
PT:  Do  you  think  that  Kennedy  could 
supply  the  kind  of  articulation  that  you 
are  talking  about? 

Brown:  I  don't  know.  He  certainly  is  a 
very  popular  man  and  a  lot  of  people  look 
toward  him. 

PT:  What  do  you  think? 
Brown:  I  am  impressed  with  his  strength 
in  the  Democratic  party — and  I  don't 
have  any  real  cogent  comments  to  make. 
PT:  If  you  decided  to  run  and  were  doing 
well  in  the  early  primaries,  and  Kennedy 
suddenly  entered,  you  wouldn't  necessar- 
ily leave  the  race? 

Brown:  I  don't  think  there  is  any  chance 
of  my  doing  that.  Before  I  entered  the 
race  I  would  obviously  have  already 
taken  that  into  account.  Assuming  this 
race  is  wide  open,  and  that  this  is  what  I 
want  to  do,  I  think  I  can  do  it  in  a  rea- 
sonably successful  manner. 
PT:  Do  you  regard  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, as  one  of  your  fellow  speakers 
charged  in  the  antinuclear  rally,  as  a 
pronuclear  force? 


Brown:  Schlesmger  is. 
PT:  Is  the  pic  -nt? 
Brown:  He  h  supported  the  bill  to 
speed  up  react,  ermits.  There  is  a  clear 
difference  between  us:  I  have  said  we 
ought  to  forget  about  nuclear  power  for 
the  future  and  Carter  says  we  ought  to 
make  it  safe  and  go  ahead. 
PT:  Some  people  charge  that  you  have 
been  wishy-washx  on  the  nuclear  issue, 
because  you  didn't  support  the  nuclear 
initiative  in  1976  to  ban  all  nuclear 
power  in  California. 
Brown:  I  thought  it  was  a  little  too  much 
at  that  time;  I  wasn't  prepared  to  go  that 
far.  But  I  helped  get  the  three  nuclear  bills 
through.  [They  imposed  rigid  con- 
ditions— so  rigid  that  no  nuclear  plants 
have  been  built  in  California  since.] 
PT:  Does  the  state  effectively  have  a 
moratorium  on  nuclear  power? 
Brown:  Yes.  There  is  a  law  that  says  that 
you  can't  build  a  nuclear  power  plant 
unless  the  federal  government  guarantees 
a  way  to  get  rid  of  the  waste,  and  there  is 
no  guarantee  coming  until  the  late  '80s. 
In  addition  to  that,  I  have  just  written  the 
NRC  [Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission] 
a  letter  and  told  them  not  to  open  the 
Diablo  Canyon  nuclear  plant. 
PT:  What  would  you  do  about  nuclear 
power  if  you  were  president  right  now? 
Brown:  I  would  set  forth  a  policy  of  no 
more  nuclear  power  and  evaluate  the 
plants  that  are  in  existence,  that  are  in 
various  stages  of  licensing,  to  make  the 
best  judgment  that  I  could  as  to  which 
ones  ought  to  come  on  line.  I  would  try  to 
create  a  reasonable  balance  between 
existing  nuclear  power  and  the  alterna- 
tives. Depending  upon  the  will  of  the 
people,  we  can  lessen  our  dependency  on 
nuclear,  but  that  takes  commitment,  and 
investment,  and  short-term  conserva- 
tion, and  longer-term  alternatives. 
PT:  Would  you  look  toward  phasing  nu- 
clear power  out  altogether? 
Brown:  I  think  at  some  point  that  prob- 
ably is  going  to  happen.  The  phasing  out 
of  nuclear  power  is  hooked  very  closely 
to  the  availability  of  adequate  sources  of 
energy  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living 
that  people  have.  The  willingness  to  buy 
into  those  alternative  energies  is  con- 
nected to  people's  desire,  at  least  in  part, 
to  avoid  the  nuclear  option.  Conservation 
has  very  major  payoffs  in  the  short  term. 
By  conservation  I  mean  retrofitting 
factories,  homes,  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments; 1  mean  energy  audits,  time- 
of-day  pricing,  flexible  work  hours, 
more  rapid  transit,  a  turnoff  of  air  con- 
ditioners for  a  brief  period  in  the  peak 
load  hours.  There's  a  tremendous  amount 
of  conservation  available  in  the  alterna- 
tive energies.  Coal  still  has  solid  poten- 


tial; you  have  coal  gasification,  geother- 
mal,  cogeneration. 

PT:  What  about  the  argument  that  many 
of  those  involve  an  amount  of  pollution 
that  will  kill  more  people  than  will  lose 
their  lives  because  of  nuclear  power? 
Brown:  That's  not  clear  yet.  If  Three 
Mile  Island  were  a  little  worse,  you  could 
have  had  very  substantial  problems.  And 
it  is  a  lurking  fear;  it  is  really  a  disease;  it 
is  a  plague;  and  the  impact  on  the  collec- 
tive psyche  will  be  such  that  people  will 
not  tolerate  nuclear  power. 
PT:  At  the  antinuclear  rally  you  spoke 
about  the  unborn,  and  someone  yelled 
out:  "What  about  abortion?"  You  have 
favored  public  funds  to  finance  abortion. 
What  about  the  unborn? 
Brown:  I  don't  think  that  theological 
premises  should  be  introduced  into  the 
secular  law  and  enforced  by  criminal 
sanction.  And  that's  in  effect  what  people 
are  trying  to  do.  So  I  have  left  this  pretty 
much  to  the  individual  conscience.  Cer- 
tainly, I  am  not  trying  to  encourage  any- 
body to  get  abortions,  but  I  don't  know 
that  society  will  hang  together  very  well 
if  those  who  are  morally  and  theologi- 
cally opposed  to  abortion  try  to  impose 
the  criminal  sanction  on  those  who  see 
this  as  some  form  of  reproductive  free- 
dom that  the  Constitution  gives  them.  We 
live  in  a  pluralistic  society.  I  think  we 
have  to  have  due  regard  for  the  difference 
in  values.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  police 
power  of  the  state;  and  I  think  in  this 
case,  I  think  we  ought  to  limit  it. 
PT:  ///  can  rephrase  it,  you're  saying  we 
don't  have  a  consensus  on  abortion. 
Brown:  That  is  not  quite  what  I  am  say- 
ing. I  don't  think  you  make  morality  by 
consensus.  Most  people  like  capital 
punishment,  and  I  don't. 
PT:  But  you  wouldn't  march  with  the 
right  to  life  people? 

Brown:  I  haven't.  I  understand  their 
point  of  view.  I  don't  think  what  they 
want  is  about  to  occur,  and  I  have  not 
joined  up  with  them. 
PT:  There  is  a  move  now  to  bring  back 
the  draft.  How  do  you  feel  about  this? 
Brown:  That's  another  one  I  will  have  to 
give  more  thought  to.  There  is  one 
threshold  problem  with  the  draft.  If  you 
have  a  draft  in  today's  world — ERA  and 
all — that  means  women  as  well  as  men. 
What  about  the  rights  of  the  disabled? 
They  have  to  be  treated  the  same.  The 
rights  of  minorities,  the  rights  of 
everyone  to  be  part  of  the  great  American 
scene.  To  be  fair,  it  means  everyone,  and 
that  could  cost  over  $100  billion  a  year. 
Also  you  have  to  have  some  alterna- 
tive service.  The  idea  of  the  CCC 
(California  Conservation  Corps)  and  the 
Peace  Corps — those  ought  to  be  given 
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equivalent  status.  It  seems  to  me  that 
service  for  peace,  service  for  our  cities, 
service  to  protect  our  environment,  rate 
just  as  high  as  warmaking  and  defense. 
PT:  But  what  about  universal  national 
service  if  it  is  going  to  cost  $40  to  $100 
billion  a  year? 

Brown:  That  is  why  I  think  a  more  mod- 
est proposal  would  be  a  service  corps, 
such  as  we  have  in  California,  a  CCC  on 
a  very  small  level,  but  building  it  up  and 
testing  it  out,  to  see  if  people  respond. 
Probably  it  should  start  out  voluntary.  I 
like  the  idea  of  national  service,  but  the 
economics  of  it  and  the  compulsion  of  it  1 
think  are  stumbling  blocks. 
PT:  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  about  the 
SALT  treaty  at  this  point? 
Brown:  My  general  view  is  that  limits 
are  going  to  be  the  order  of  the  '80s — in 
the  environment,  in  spending,  and  I 
would  hope  in  arms. 
PT:  Would  you  cut  the  defense  budget? 
Brown:  I'm  not  really  prepared  to  talk  in 
great  detail  about  defense  at  this  point, 
but  I  do  think  we  can  have  a  very  strong 
defense  and  yet  find  savings  in  the  de- 
fense area  just  like  we  do  anywhere  else. 
PT:  Savings  over  what  we  spend  now? 
Brown:  Savings  over  what  the  growth 
would  be  if  you  just  let  inflation  operate. 
A  lot  of  the  spending  is  in  salaries  and  in 
pensions — and  there  have  to  be  areas 
there  where  we  can  economize.  I  don't 
think  we  have  any  choice. 

I  think  that  the  domestic  needs  of  en- 
ergy development  and  building  adequate 
public  transit,  and  other  areas  to  keep  up 
our  technology  leadership,  are  going  to 
require  capital.  That  capital  is  either 
coming  from  government  or  it  is  going 
into  the  private  sector  with  accelerated 
depreciation,  tax  credits,  which  in  effect 
cost  money,  too.  So,  since  I  think  we 
have  got  to  balance  our  budget,  probably 
run  a  modest  surplus,  and  spend  all  this 
money,  we  have  to  get  it  from  some- 
where, and  certainly  the  defense  depart- 
ment is  not  going  to  be  immune. 

I  think  our  security  is  more  jeopar- 
dized by  losing  our  technological  leader- 
ship, by  continuing  our  energy  depen- 
dence, than  it  is  by  just  giving  in  to  every 
new  weapons  system  that  people  can  in- 
vent. I  would  try  to  push  for  whatever 
limits  one  could  get — and  I  realize  that's 
not  easy. 

PT:  The  administration  has  been  widely 
criticized  for  being  weak  in  foreign  pol- 
icy. Do  you  share  that  view-for  example, 
that  we  didn't  do  anything  about  Iran, 
just  let  Iran  go? 

Brown:  Iran  was  not  ours  to  begin  with. 
And  my  own  view  is  that  the  emphasis  is 
going  to  be  on  North  America.  And  I've 
even  called  it  America  first — North 


I     don't  think  there  is 
any  chance  of  my 
leaving  the  race  if 
Kennedy  entered. 
Before  I  entered,  I 
would  obviously  already 
have  taken  that  into 
account. 


America  first.  While  we  have  to  maintain 
our  international  responsibilities,  I  don't 
think  we  have  to  feel  that  we're  the 
policemen  of  the  world,  that  we  have  to 
square  off  against  other  powers  for  every 
piece  of  real  estate.  I  think  we  have  to 
build  up  our  own  North  American 
hemisphere,  develop  what  I  call  a  com- 
mon market  in  energy  with  Canada  and 
Mexico,  and  become  more  secure  at 
home.  Then  I  think  we'll  have  more  flex- 
ibility abroad. 

We  have  a  role  in  the  world;  we  are  the 
leading  country;  we  have  to  exercise  our 
international  responsibilities.  But  I  see 
the  paramount  weakness  right  now  in  our 
energy  dependency  and  our  flagging 
technological  leadership.  I  would  put 
primary  emphasis  in  those  areas.  And 
that  means  capital  directed  toward 
bolstering  those  two  fronts. 
PT:  When  you  look  back  on  your  public 
career  in  the  last  ten  years,  have  you  ever 
made  a  big  mistake? 
Brown:  I  don't  know;  I  guess  probably 
not.  If  I  have,  it  hasn't  been  so  big.  I 
guess  not.  I  obviously  think  that  what  I 
do  can  be  questioned  and  argued  with.  I 
could  have  done  it  another  way  a  number 
of  times.  I  could  have  supported  13,  and 
said:  "Yes,  it  has  got  problems,  but  we 
will  take  care  of  them  after  the  election. " 
Instead,  I  said:  "No,  we  shouldn't  have 
it."  And  then  after  it  went  in,  I  tried  to 


make  it  work.  I  could  have  done  different 
things  different  ways.  Who  knows? 
PT:  Do  you  worry  very  much  about  deci- 
sions that  you  make? 
Brown:  Generally,  by  the  time  I  make  a 
decision,  it's  pretty  well  weighed,  and  I 
have  lived  with  it  for  awhile.  I  don't 
know.  You  would  have  to  give  me  an 
example.  I  can't  think — I  don't  like  to 
say  that  I  haven 't  made  any  big  mistakes. 
I  just  feel  that  all  human  beings  make  big 
mistakes.  But  either  I  haven't  made  any, 
or  I  haven't  suffered  any  particularly  ad- 
verse consequences  from  them. 

The  Greeks  have  a  saying:  "You  can't 
tell  whether  a  person  is  blessed  until  after 
he  is  dead. "  Then  you  see  his  whole  life 
and  you  can  look  at  the  whole  thing. 
During  the  course  of  it,  you  don't  know 
whether  he  is  blessed  or  not.  So  I  think 
that  might  apply  to  mistakes.  Some- 
times, what  looks  to  you  like  a  mistake 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  benefit. 
PT:  Do  you  know  what  you  want  to  do 
with  the  presidency? 
Brown:  What  I  see,  what  I  would  want  to 
do,  is  to  put  the  priority  on  the  rebuilding 
of  domestic  independence  through  fos- 
tering conservation,  alternative  energy, 
retention  of  resources,  emphasis  on 
technological  leadership,  emphasis  on 
space,  electronics  and  other  areas  where 
America  excels,  so  that  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  century,  America  as  a  very 
unique  place  is  consistent  with  its  re- 
sources, and  in  its  development  with  the 
particular  skills  of  its  people. 

I  think  people  do  want  dreams.  I  think 
they  want  a  sense  of  the  future.  I  don't 
think  they  want  to  feel  that  things  are 
running  down.  Very  few  are  ready  for 
political  entropy. 

PT:  Sometimes  you  sound  as  if  you're 
talking  a  contradiction — that  people 
have  to  keep  dreaming,  yet  we  are  being 
closed  in.  How  do  you  tell  people  that 
there  are  limits,  but  that  there  are  no 
limits? 

Brown:  There  are  possibilities:  space  is 
one;  we  can  reforest  half  of  California. 
We  can  create  alternative  energies.  The 
reason  why  I  emphasize  space  is  because 
I  think  space  is  the  next  frontier.  I  think  it 
is  essential  to  our  own  self-esteem,  to  our 
own  position  in  the  world,  that  we  not 
yield  that  technology  to  others,  rather 
that  we  expand  it  as  part  of  our  own 
collective  destiny.  We  can  have  break- 
throughs in  a  number  of  scientific  fields 
which  will  renew  our  own  confidence  in 
the  ability  to  continue  going  forward — at 
least  in  some  metaphoric  sense. 
PT:  And  do  voters  know  what  you  are 
talking  about? 

Brown:  I  don't  know.  People  seem  to 
respond.  • 
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Will 

Reagan's  Age 
Stop  the 
Reagan  Era? 

He  would  be  the  oldest  president 
ever — if  he  were  elected. 

by  Peter  Stoler 


STRIDING  out  onto  a  stage  to  cheers  and  enthusiastic 
applause,  the  man  who  would  be  president  looks 
.  .  .well,  great.  His  face,  so  weathered  and  wrinkled 
that  cartoonists  persist  in  depicting  him  as  a  sort  of 
animated  prune,  is  tanned  and  looks  like  the  visage  of  the 
classic  Californian  who  lives  well  and  spends  a  lot  of  time 
outdoors.  His  hair  is,  as  former  President  Gerald  Ford  once 
described  it,  "prematurely  orange,"  but  whatever  its  color,  it 
is  still  thick  and  obviously  his  own.  His  body  is  trim  and  looks, 
in  his  well-tailored  clothes,  as  fit  as  it  did  when  he  appeared  in 
dozens  of  movies  as  a  football  player,  a  cowboy  or  the  likable 
best  friend  who  somehow  always  seemed  to  finish  second  in 
the  race  to  get  the  girl.  But  thirty  years  later,  like  him  or  not, 
Ronald  Reagan  no  longer  looks — and  acts — like  someone 
who  finishes  second.  Now  he  comes  on  like  a  winner. 

And  why  shouldn't  he?  In  the  marathon  race  for  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  nomination,  Reagan,  former  movie  actor, 
former  governor  of  California,  former  contender  for  his  par- 
ty's nomination,  enjoys  the  same  position  that,  say,  Bill  Rod- 
gers  held  before  the  start  of  the  last  Boston  Marathon.  He  is,  in 
the  considered  judgment  of  friend  and  foe  alike,  the  Republi- 
can that  any,  no,  every,  other  aspirant  for  the  nomination  must 
beat  if  he  is  to  win  the  race.  And  this  time  he  is  not  trying  to 
take  the  nomination  from  an  incumbent  in  his  own  party.  (In 
1980  that  problem  faces  the  other  California  governor.)  One 
New  York  GOP  official — a  liberal  who  talks,  perhaps  emptily, 
of  bolting  the  party  if  the  conservative  Californian  should  win 
the  nomination — estimates  that  Reagan  now  has  a  solid  base 

Peter  Stoler  is  a  correspondent  for  Time  and  formerly  was 
writer-editor  of  that  magazine's  medicine  section. 
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of  30  percent  of  the  party 's  convention  delegates.  Others  think 
he  may  have  even  more. 

Like  many  marathon  racers,  some  politicians  feel  that  being 
a  front-runner  has  its  disadvantages,  and  they  may  have  a 
point,  considering  the  disasters  that  have  befallen  such  early 
leaders  of  the  past  as  Republican  George  Romney  in  1968  and 
Democrat  Edmund  Muskie  in  1972.  But  others  would  love  to 
have  the  same  problems.  Reagan's  front-runner  status,  along 
with  the  experience  he  picked  up  in  his  1976  bid  for  the 
nomination ,  both  help  to  open  the  wallets  of  the  party 's  angels , 
which  means  that  his  campaign  should  be  more  than 
adequately  financed.  Nor  is  his  obvious  lead  likely  to  discour- 
age potential  political  workers;  in  fact,  Reagan's  national 
organization  is  already  bigger  and  better  coordinated  than 
those  of  any  of  his  rivals.  So  his  experience  has  its  uses. 

Photograph  by  David  E.  Schenkel 
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BUT  there  is  one  area  in  which  Reagan  is  the  leader  and 
might  wish  he  were  not.  Reagan,  who  is  now  68,  is  the 
oldest  man  in  the  race.  Howard  Baker  and  George  Bush 
are  striplings  of  53  and  54  respectively.  John  Connally 
is  62.  No  other  conceivable  candidate  is  more  senior.  (Harold 
Stassen,  at  72,  is  not  conceivable.)  If  Reagan  were  to  win  the 
nomination  and  then  the  election,  he  would  turn  70  three 
weeks  after  he  showed  up  at  the  White  House  to  take  occu- 
pancy. He  would,  in  fact,  be  the  oldest  man  ever  to  become 
president  of  the  United  States.  (The  current  record-holder, 
William  Henry  Harrison,  a  Whig,  was  68;  he  caught  cold 
during  his  rainy  inaugural,  at  which  he  gave  one  of  the  longest 
addresses  ever,  and  died  one  month  after  taking  office,  the 
shortest  term  ever.) 

So  far,  at  least,  Reagan's  age  has  not  been  used  openly 


against  him  by  his  opponents.  But  it  is  just  below  the  surface. 
An  aide  to  Howard  Baker  gently  alluded  to  the  issue  earlier  this 
year  when  he  quipped  following  a  Reagan-Baker  meeting  that 
the  two  had  had  a  "father  and  son  talk.  "  A  few  quiet  comments 
about  Reagan's  age  have  also  been  made  behind  the  scenes  by 
aides  to  other  candidates  for  the  GOP  nomination.  The  public 
does  not  yet  seem  particularly  aware  of  the  age  question;  but 
when  they  are  asked  directly  about  it,  an  ABC/Harris  poll 
found  that  61%  of  a  national  sample  consider  his  age  a  serious 
liability.  Johnny  Carson  has  even  started  testing  the  issue's 
recognizable  risibility.  Reagan's  age  should  not  matter,  dead- 
panned  Carson.  "I  hear  he  can  do  the  minuet  all  night." 

SMALL  jokes  and  slight  gibes  may  never  hurt  him.  But 
there  might  also  be  some  bone-breaking  sticks  and 
stones  in  the  issue.  And  it  seems  certain  that  just  as  John 
F.  Kennedy  had  to  deal  directly  with  his  Roman 
Catholicism,  Reagan  will  have  to  face  questions  about  his  age. 
How  important  are  Reagan's  years  as  a  factor  in  his  quest  for 
the  presidency?  Is  he  too  old  to  run?  Too  old  to  serve  and 
discharge  the  demanding  duties  of  the  chief  executive? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  vary,  according  to  the  angle 
from  which  they  are  considered.  Legally,  of  course,  age  is  no 
barrier  to  the  presidency.  The  Constitution  specifies  a 
minimum  age  for  the  country's  chief  executive;  itsframers  did 
not  presume  to  set  any  upper  limit. 

Politically,  however,  Reagan's  age  might  prove  to  be  an 
impediment.  Starting  particularly  with  JFK,  presidents  them- 
selves have  made  much  of  the  demands  placed  on  them  by  the 
"world's  most  difficult  job"  and  have  stressed  the  sheer  phys- 
ical, not  to  mention  emotional  or  psychological,  demands  it 
makes  on  those  who  hold  it.  Their  message  has  made  an 
impression  on  the  American  public,  which  seems  to  feel  that  a 
president  must  be  as  well  conditioned  as  an  athlete  if  he  is  to 
meet  these  demands  and  do  a  good  job  running  the  national  and 
worldwide  interests  of  the  US  government.  "That's  no  job  for 
an  old  man,"  says  one  middle-aged  Boston  insurance  execu- 
tive when  queried  about  Reagan's  ability  to  handle  the  presi- 
dency at  age  70.  "The  pressures  are  enough  to  break  the  health 
of  a  younger  man.  They  could  kill  an  older  man. " 

Is  he  right?  The  answer,  according  to  informed  medical 
opinion,  is  a  firm  no.  Doctors  are  almost  unanimous  in  agree- 
ing that  chronological  age  should  be  no  criterion  of  fitness  for 
office.  An  individual's  ability  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the 
presidency  may  be  somewhat  influenced  by  the  accumulation 
of  years.  But,  doctors  insist,  it  will  be  influenced  to  a  far 
greater  degree  by  a  person's  general  state  of  health,  and  that 
depends  on  a  lot  more  than  age.  "I've  seen  men  of  50  who 
couldn't  handle  the  tension  of  clerking  in  a  hardware  store," 
says  Manhattan  gerontologist  Paul  Weissberg,  "and  men  of  70 
who  can  still  perform  neurosurgery.  We've  got  to  judge  people 
by  their  ability,  not  by  age." 

This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  age  should  be  ignored. 
Certain  physical  changes  do  take  place  over  the  years,  and 
certain  systems  are  more  likely  to  malfunction  in  the  elderly 
than  they  are  in  the  young  and  middle-aged.  The  cardiovascu- 
lar system  is  the  most  obvious  example.  But  medical  men 
insist  that  these  systems  do  not  break  down  or  wear  out  on 
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regular  schedules  like  automobile  transmissions  or  aircrafa 
engines.  To  assume  that  they  do,  and  to  set  arbitrary  ages  at 
which  individuals  are  considered  unfit  for  any  activity  is  scien-  j 
tifically  unsound,  say  doctors. 

Many  judges,  in  fact,  have  taken  note  of  and  acted  on  this 
medical  fact  by  overturning  laws  requiring  individuals  to  retire 
at  a  mandatory  age.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Appellate  Court  of 
Illinois  ruled  rather  categorically  that  a  man  could  not  be 
forced  to  retire  simply  because  he  had  reached  the  age  of  70. 


Doctors  almost  unanimously  agree 
that  age  should  be  no  criterion  of 
fitness  for  office. 


"The  common  law,"  said  the  court,  "has  never  held  that  a 
man  attaining  70  has  absolutely  lost  his  status  in  being  a  man 
and,  as  a  matter  of  law,  has  become  a  disabled  shell  of  his 
former  self  so  that  he  was  deemed  incapable  of  performing  the 
functions  he  had  been  performing  for  69  years." 

The  court,  gerontologists  agree,  is  right.  In  rural  societies, 
people  have  long  continued  to  perform  useful,  valuable  and 
often  physically  demanding  work  well  into  their  seventies  and 
eighties.  In  some  areas,  such  as  the  Caucasus  of  the  USSR,  the 
mountains  of  Peru  and  the  hill  country  of  the  Himalaya,  people 
continue  to  function  well  at  even  older  ages. 


FARMERS  and  mountain  tribesmen  may  be  one  thing, 
says  the  common  cynic,  but  what  about  people  whose 
work  is  more  cerebral  than  physical?  They  do  equally 
well,  as  Dr.  Robert  N.  Butler  noted  several  years  ago  in 
his  landmark  study,  Why  Survive?  Being  Old  in  America. 
"The  capacity  for  curiosity,  creativity,  surprise  and  change 
does  not  invariably  decline  with  age,"  he  wrote.  Human 
beings  lose  brain  cells  all  through  their  lives,  but  the  rate  of 
loss  does  not  increase  with  age.  And  except  for  catastrophic 
events,  the  total  loss  is  well  under  1  million  cells — an  insignif- 
icant portion  of  the  10  billion  cells  each  person  starts  with.  Dr. 
Alex  Comfort,  who  is  an  acknowledged  expert  on  aging 
(though  more  famous  for  his  book,  The  Joy  of  Sex),  puts  the 
matter  bluntly:  "The  idea  that  people  become  mentally  incom- 
petent by  virtue  of  age  alone  is  simply  bullshit.  People  become 
mentally  incompetent  when  they're  old  either  because  they're 
ill  or  because  they  always  were  mentally  incompetent.  Nor  do 
politicians  suddenly  become  intellectually  inconsistent  just 
because  of  age.  If  we  say  that  a  politician's  arteries  are  harden- 
ing, it  usually  means  that  he  was  a  reactionary  all  his  life  and 
he's  just  as  reactionary  now  as  always — only  now  we  say  it's 
because  he's  old."  After  all,  socialist  Norman  Thomas,  who 
died  at  84,  and  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  founder  Roger 
Baldwin,  who  is  now  95,  are  both  known  for  having  pressed 
their  vigorously  liberal  views  all  their  lives. 

Certainly  the  list  of  people  who  have  displayed  unusual 
creativity  well  into  old  age  is  almost  endless  and  includes  such 
names  as  Sophocles,  Michelangelo,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Cer- 
vantes, Voltaire,  Goethe,  Tennyson,  Verdi,  Tolstoi,  Shaw  and 


A  lone  Reagan  riding  the  range  at  his  ranch  in  '76. 
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Freud.  The  late  dame  Agatha  Christie  wrote  her  myster\ 
novels  well  into  her  eighties.  Octogenarian  Andres  Segovia, 
married  to  a  woman  half  his  age  and  father  of  a  young  boy,  still 
performs  a  rigorous  schedule  of  guitar  concerts.  Bob  Hope. 
76,  doesn't  look  his  age;  George  Burns,  83,  doesn't  act  his 
Nonagenarian  Eubie  Blake  still  plays  a  mean  ragtime  piano 
And  Margaret  Mead  maintained  her  idiosyncratic  and  provok- 
ing views  of  life  until  her  death  at  77. 

The  list  of  politicians  who  have  held — and  wielded — power 
in  their  seventies  and  eighties  is  equally  impressive.  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  62  when  he  finished  his  term  as  president 
and  headed  into  retirement  in  1829.  He  remained  retired  for 
only  a  year.  In  1830,  a  wave  of  anti-Jacksonian  sentiment 
swept  the  former  president  into  Congress,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1848  at  the  age  of  81.  Fabled  speakers  of  the 
house  Joe  Cannon  and  Sam  Rayburn  could  crack  the  whip  with 
no  diminution  of  snap  that  any  errant  congressperson  could 
notice;  Cannon  retired  at  87.  Rayburn  died  in  office  at  79.  The 
late  Charles  de  Gaulle  was  68  when  he  became  president  of 
France  in  1958.  He  held  office — and  a  firm  grip  on  the  reins  of 
government — until  he  resigned  in  1969  at  the  age  of  79.  The 
late  Konrad  Adenauer  ran  the  West  German  government  while 
in  his  80s  and  relished  the  respectful  nickname  of  DerAlte  (the 
Old  Man).  Chairman  Mao  Zedong  died  in  office  at  82.  Leonid 
Brezhnev,  ailing  but  apparently  still  in  control,  runs  the  USSR 
at  age  72.  And  Yugoslavia's  President  Josip  Broz  Tito  turned 
an  exuberant  87  a  few  months  ago.  There  is  no  reason,  say 
aging  experts,  why  any  American,  including  Ronald  Reagan, 
could  not  serve  equally  effectively  at  age  70. 

DOES  this  then  mean  that  a  candidate 's  age  is  unimpor- 
tant? No,  says  Comfort.  "Any  man  of  70  obviously 
has  a  higher  risk  of  dying  at  some  time  during  a 
presidential  term  than  does  a  man  of  40  or  50.  This  is 
a  fact."  Actuarial  charts  say  that  8  percent  of  men  over  70  will 
die  each  year,  while  the  rate  is  5  percent  for  men  of  50  to  54. 
That  is  a  difference,  but  perhaps  not  so  large  a  difference 
compared  to  questions  about  the  candidate's  ideas  or  policies. 
"We've  got  to  learn  to  separate  considerations  of  age  from  the 
more  important  considerations  of  health,  mental  attitude  and 
culture,"  said  Margaret  Mead  in  an  interview  a  few  months 
before  her  death.  "To  say  that  someone  who  is  otherwise  in 
perfect  health,  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  is  'too 
old'  for  anything  is  simple  prejudice.  Nothing  else." 

The  elderly,  who  now  comprise  some  10  percent  of  the  total 
US  population  (and  nearly  20  percent  of  the  electorate  in  the 
last  general  election)  certainly  share  that  outlook — but  not 
necessarily  to  Reagan's  advantage.  "I'm  interested  in  what 
any  candidate  will  do  for  the  elderly,  not  how  old  he  is 
himself,"  said  a  spokeswoman  for  the  Gray  Panthers  when 
asked  about  her  organization's  views  on  the  age  question. 
"Reagan  never  showed  much  interest  in  the  elderly  when  he 
was  governor  of  California;  maybe  he'll  change  his  attitude 
when  he  realizes  what  a  large  constituency  we  represent." 

Maybe.  But  unless  he  shows  a  previously  uncharacteristic 
interest  in  the  elderly,  the  conservative  Republican  is  likely  to 
lose  them  to  the  Democrats,  who  have  tended  to  be  responsible 
for  such  programs  as  exist  to  assist  old  people.  And  the 
candidate  seems  well  aware  of  that  sort  of  reality.  In  fact, 
Reagan  thus  far  seems  more  anxious  to  avoid  being  tagged  as 
ultraconservative  than  as  too  old.  Back  in  February  when  he 
breezed  smoothly  through  a  series  of  visits  with  congressional 
Republicans  in  Washington,  he  made  a  great  effort  to  play 
down  his  conservatism,  emphasizing  his  similarity  to  others  in 
the  Republican  mainstream.  His  fellow  conservative,  Sen. 
Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada,  stressed  that  the  actor  turned  politician 


was  a  "responsible  conservative,"  not  "some  right-wing  nut 
with  horns."  More  important,  Iowa's  moderate  Congressman 
lames  Leach  also  seemed  impressed.  "He  tried  to  show  us  that 
he  was  in  tune  with  other  people,"  said  Leach.  "He  appeared 
very  reasonable." 

Reagan  over  the  next  year  will  also  have  to  appear  fully 
vigorous  next  to  the  Bush,  Baker  and  Connally  image  makers. 
Regardless  of  what  he  does  or  says,  he  is  unlikely  to  avoid  the 
age  issue  entirely.  Reagan's  competitors,  both  in  his  own  party 
and  outside  it,  will  be  carefully  noting  how  the  apparently 
healthy  ex-governor  handles  the  grueling  schedule  of 
speeches,  rubber  chicken  dinners,  ribbon  cuttings  and  other 
political  appearances  that  stand  between  him  and  the  nominat- 
ing convention.  And  they  will  certainly  raise — or  arrange  to 


Leaders  who  served  in  their  seventies  and  eighties  (clockwise 
from  upper  left):  Adenauer,  Brezhnev,  de  Gaulle,  Tito. 

plant — questions  about  Reagan's  health  and  his  age  the  first 
time  their  rival  cancels  an  appearance  or  shows  any  other  sign 
that  his  stamina  is  even  slightly  less  durable  than  his  ambition. 

This  may  be  unfortunate.  It  may  play  on  an  unfair  prejudice, 
as  Margaret  Mead  says.  But  it  is  also  inevitable.  There  has  not 
previously  been  a  full  health  disclosure  made  by  any  presiden- 
tial aspirant.  (Some  have  made  partial  disclosures.)  But  in 
these  days  of  show-and-tell  requirements  for  public  officials,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  Reagan  were  forced  to  issue  a  full 
medical  as  well  as  financial  statement.  There  is  no  indication 
that  any  such  statement  would  describe  anything  but  glowing 
health.  And  Nancy  Reagan  is  said  to  watch  her  husband 
closely  to  make  sure  that  he  does  not  overtire  himself. 

In  the  coming  months,  she  will  be  joined  by  a  lot  of  other 
watchers.  Voters  know  that  a  candidate's  politics  are  more 
important  than,  say,  his  prostate,  his  ideas  more  important 
than  his  age.  But  they  are  also  realistic  enough  to  know  that  no 
politician's  ideas  are  any  good  unless  he  can  carry  them  out. 
Some  voters  will  reject  Reagan  for  his  ideas.  But  even  those 
who  support  him  for  the  same  reason  may  want  to  make  sure 
that  he  is  going  to  be  around  long  enough  to  do  something 
about  them.  • 
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The  Power  of  Show 
Biz  People  to  Raise 
Large  Sums  Makes 
Them  a  Major  New 
Political  Reality 
^^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■i 

by  Michele  Willens 

NE  Saturday  a  few  years  ago, 
those  who  like  peeping  at  famous 
people  would  have  gone  crazy  if 
they  had  strolled  on  the  beach  in 
front  of  the  exclusive,  mile-long  Malibu 
Colony.  There  on  the  patio  of  one  of  the 
million-dollar  homes  sat  Paul  Newman, 
Robert  Redford,  Warren  Beatty  and  Neil 
Diamond  sipping  beers,  munching  on 
tortilla  chips  and  engaging  in  a  lengthy 
conversation  with  several  other  men. 
Even  for  Malibu,  the  scene  was  loaded 
with  star  power. 


What  sort  of  deal  were  the  super  four 
working  up:  perhaps  Butch  &  Sundance 
Get  a  Shampoo  with  music  by  Neil 
Diamond?  No.  for  that,  their  agents 
would  probably  have  done  the  dickering. 
This  was  more  personally  important  to 
the  four.  The  men  they  were  talking  to 
were  political  activists,  and  the  subject 
was  divestiture,  deregulation  and  other 
ways  to  tame  the  power  of  the  major  oil 
companies.  What  eventually  resulted 
from  that  meeting  was  Energy  Action,  an 
anti-oil  company  lobby  that  today  is  con- 
sidered the  top  national  spokesman  for 
the  consumer  side  of  energy  issues. 

The  specifics  of  the  oil  debate  aside, 
what  is  important  to  note  is  that  the  fuel 
for  fighting  the  oii  industry  in  this  case 
came  largely  h  rhe  entertainment  in- 
dustry. Indeed  fr>.  e  is  scarcely  a  hot 
political  issue  today 
politics  business  do 
show  business  No 
thoughts  ano 


really  to  get  t>.  ■•• 
some  like  Ai:  ■• 
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which  those  in  the 
seek  out  those  in 
so  much  for  the 
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formers and  executives  not  only  earn  big 
money  themselves;  they  are  expert  in  the 
business  of  drawing  a  paying  crowd. 
More  and  more  they  are  using  that  exper- 
tise to  raise  cash  for  political  issues  and 
candidates.  "There  isn't  much  difference 
between  selling  Donna  Summer  or  Jerry 
Brown,"  says  Richard  Trugman  matter 
of  factly.  He  should  know.  He  left  a  top 
job  doing  the  former  at  Casablanca  Rec- 
ords to  do  the  latter  as  finance  chairman 
of  Brown 's  gubernatorial  campaign  last 
year.  And  he  raised  a  hefty  $4  million. 

The  only  person  who  collected  close  to 
that  in  California  that  year  was  Republi- 
can Mike  Curb,  another  former  recording 
executive,  who  called  on  music  friends 
and  former  clients  like  Wayne  Newton, 
Steve  Lawrence  and  Eydie  Gorme  for 
fundraising  help  and  successfully  got 
himself  elected  lieutenant  governor  (see 
story  on  p.  47). 

In  the  1980  presidential  campaign,  the 
Washington-Hollywood  connection  will 
be  more  pronounced  than  ever.  Pro- 
nounced enough  so  that  it  deserves  a 
name  of  its  own — one  of  those  shiny, 
coined  names  that  collapses  words  to- 
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Illustration  by  Jim  Barret 


gether.  Hollytics  will  do  fine.  The  big 
reason  that  Hollytics  seems  certain  to 
grow  in  importance  is  that  the  campaign 
financing  law  now  limits  individual  con- 
tributors to  $1,000  and  corporate  giving 
to  $5,000.  But  it  does  not  limit  contribu- 
tions of  time  or  talent.  And  when  a 
Wayne  Newton  or  a  Paul  Simon  is  willing 
to  appear  at  a  major  concert  for  a  candi- 
date, tens  and  even  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  can  be  raised  from  the 
ticket  sales.  That  cash  is  then  eligible  for 
matching  federal  funds.  In  sum,  Holly- 
tics can  add  up. 

Jimmy  Carter  found  that  out  when  his 
Georgia  music  executive  friend,  Phil 
Walden,  got  his  clients,  the  Allman 
Brothers,  to  put  on  a  concert  in 
November  1975,  that  raised  $100,000 
(including  the  matching  federal  funds). 
"Carter  had  completely  run  out  of 
money,  but  that  concert  saved  him," 
contends  Mickey  Kantor,  who  ran  Jerry 
Brown's  brief  1976  presidential  cam- 
paign —  a  campaign  that  itself  was  40 
percent  funded  by  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry. Ronald  Reagan  made  only  lim- 
ited use  of  celebrities  in  1976.  Not  so  this 


time.  "We've  already  got  people  like 
Frank  Sinatra,  Pat  Boone,  Jimmy 
Stewart  and  James  Cagney  committed," 
says  Reagan  campaign  chief  John  Sears. 
Celebrities  tend  to  lean  left,  but  other 
frequent  Republican  supporters  include 
Pearl  Bailey,  Chuck  Connors  and  Shirley 
Temple  Black. 


[  3  HE  Reagan  strategists  are  con- 
templating getting  a  full-time 
Hollytics  specialist  after  the  suc- 
cess of  Trugman  for  Brown  last 
year.  Just  as  direct  mail  experts  became 
the  hottest  new  political  operatives  of  the 
last  decade,  so  experts  at  harnessing  en- 
tertainers may  become  the  mark  of  the 
eighties  campaign.  Already  the  presiden- 
tial sweepstakes  has  started  generating 
efforts  to  get  star  backing.  Joe  Smith, 
board  chairman  of  Elektra/Asylum  Rec- 
ords, reports  that  he  has  been  bombarded 
with  calls  from  candidates'  camps  hop- 
ing to  line  him  up,  aiong  with  his  record- 
ing artists,  "I'm  going  underground," 
says  the  executive  in  half-serious 
dismay. 
Of  course,  the  phenomenon  of  celeb- 


rities in  politics  goes  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Hollywood.  Florida's 
Anita  Bryant  was  able  to  take  advantage 
of  her  fame  in  her  antigay  campaign.  In 
New  Jersey,  Bill  Bradley's  winning  Sen- 
ate race  was  helped  by  the  crowd-pulling 
glamour  of  basketball  star  Bradley  him- 
self, as  well  as  celebrity  friends  such  as 
Jack  Nicholson,  Chevy  Chase  and  Dustin 
Hoffman.  In  Atlanta,  entertainment 
lawyer  David  Franklin  is  yet  another 
practitioner  of  the  art.  He  mobilizes  such 
clients  as  Gladys  Knight,  Roberta  Flack, 
Cicely  Tyson  and  Richard  Pryor  for  can- 
didates whom  he  supports.  His  backing 
was  critical  to  the  election  of  Atlanta 
Mayor  Maynard  Jackson,  for  example. 
Franklin,  a  middle-level  member  of  the 
LB  J  administration,  picks  his  candidates 
in  part  because  of  their  positions  and 
pledges  on  black  issues. 

But  despite  those  examples,  the  center 
of  the  action  is  still  Hollywood — where 
there  is  the  heaviest  concentration  of 
those  who  can  draw  big  crowds  and  those 
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Hope  and  troupe  in  Vietnam. 


Chase  pulls  a  crowd. 


Stewart  at  Republican  convention. 


who  know  how  to  stage  the  big-draw 
events.  Hollywood,  in  fact,  has  dabbled 
in  politics  on  and  off  for  years.  In  the 
early  days  of  World  War  I ,  patriotism  was 
an  important  political  cause,  and  stars 
such  as  Mary  Pickford,  Douglas  Fair- 
banks and  Charlie  Chaplin  appeared  in 
Los  Angeles's  Pershing  Square  to  talk 
the  crowd  they  attracted  into  buying  Lib- 
erty Bonds.  During  World  War  II,  Hol- 
lywood 's  patriotism  reached  even  greater 
heights.  Bob  Hope,  Martha  Raye  and 
others  went  overseas  to  entertain  the 
troops  and  boost  morale.  Back  home, 
Eddie  Cantor  headed  up  a  marathon  bond 
drive  in  1944  that  raised  an  astonishing 
$40  million  in  24  hours. 

Other  more  partisan  political  causes, 
such  as  the  protecting  of  civil  liberties, 
were  aided  by  celebrity  benefits,  radio 
shows  and  movie  premieres.  And  there 
were  even  those  who  rebelled  against 
Hollywood's  general  spirit  of  superpa- 
triotism  and  boosterism.  Then  came  the 
Red-hunting  hearings  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  in  1947. 
The  infamous  blacklist  resulted,  and  all 
was  quiet,  politically,  in  Hollywood  for  a 
long  while  after  that.  A  few  per- 
sonalities, like  Bogart  and  Bacall,  im- 
mersed themselves  in  Adlai  Stevenson's 
campaign,  but  there  was  little  mingling 
of  the  two  worlds. 

The  attitude  began  to  shift  again  just 
before  the  start  of  the  sixties.  "The  com- 
bination of  television  and  John  Kennedy 
brought  out  a  lot  of  Hollywood  people," 
says  Jack  Valenti,  the  former  LB  J  aide 
who  now  heads  the  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation. "Politics  was  not  really  an  in- 
tense emotion  for  many  until  then.  TV 
made  politics  more  accessible,  and  in 
Kennedy,  they  saw  someone  as  glamor- 
ous as  anyone  in  America."  The 
glittering-glamour  socializing  slowly 
changed  to  political  commitment — as 
the  Vietnam  War  slowly  changed  into  a 
cause  celebre.  One  of  the  first  signs  of  the 


new  attitude  was  the  Dissenting  Demo- 
crats of  1968,  spearheaded  by  actor  Robert 
Vaughn;  the  group  worked  to  open  up  the 
nomination  process  to  someone  other 
than  LBJ,  then  the  sitting  president. 

For  all  that  history,  the  ingredients  that 
actually  hold  the  Washington-Hollywood 
connection  together  remain  somewhat  in- 
tangible. The  two  worlds  have  little  in 
common  other  than  one's  ability  to  raise 
money  and  the  other's  need  to  spend  it. 
Francis  O'Brien,  a  former  Mondale  aide 
who  is  currently  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Paramount  Pictures,  observes  that 


of  campaign  work,  he  organized  Hol- 
lywood behind  a  candidate  better  than 
anyone  ever  had  when  he  worked  for 
George  McGovern  in  1972.  The  big 
names  and  the  bright  stars  brought 
McGovern  far  more  media  attention  than 
the  conventional  roster  of  political  en- 
dorsements gained  for  his  Democratic  ri- 
vals. It  was  also  Beatty  who  first  used  the 
political  concert  effectively,  organizing 
three  of  them  for  McGovern.  "Warren 
was  great  because  he  knew  just  how  to 
handle  the  psychology  of  the  stars, "  says 
businessman  Miles  Rubin,   who  also 


There  isn't  much  difference  between  selling 
Donna  Summer  or  Jerry  Brown,"  says  an 
expert  who  has  done  both. 


"the  attraction  is  they're  both  major 
power  bases  filled  with  people  in  the 
business  of  exposing  themselves." 

Whatever  the  basis  may  be,  getting 
entertainment  figures  to  take  active  roles 
in  political  campaigns  is  a  tough,  tricky 
task.  "There  are  a  couple  of  things  that 
characterize  show  business  people  politi- 
cally," says  Max  Palevsky,  multimil- 
lionaire, film  producer  and  occasional 
political  operative.  "If  they  take  your 
phone  call,  they  feel  they're  fulfilling  a 
great  patriotic  duty.  If  they  show  up  some 
place,  they  feel  they  should  get  a  medal. 
And  if  asked  for  money,  this  terribly 
pained  look  comes  over  their  faces,  as  if 
to  say,  'My  mere  presence  isn't  enough?' 
They  need  a  constant  amount  of  ego 
massaging." 

Warren  Beatty  became  the  father — 
odd  phrase  for  him — of  modern  Holly- 
tics  because  of  his  understanding  of  the 
techniques  that  it  took  to  corral  high- 
strung  celebrities.  The  first  star  to  move 
beyond  endorsement  into  the  nitty-gritty 


worked  on  the  concerts.  "He  was  their 
intellectual  guru,  but  he  also  surrounded 
them  with  enough  glamour  to  make  them 
feel  at  home."  Beatty  was  relentless. 
Barbra  Streisand,  one  of  the  first  stars  to 
endorse  McGovern,  made  it  clear  that 
was  all  she  would  do.  Months  later,  she 
had  a  phone  call  from  Warren  Beatty.  Her 
first  words  to  him  were,  "You  want  me  to 
sing."  He  did,  and  she  did. 

Beatty  has  not  been  nearly  so  involved 
since.  "You  have  to  pull  in  and  out  of 
politics,"  he  has  said.  Others  have  been 
more  consistently  concerned.  Paul 
Newman  falls  into  this  group,  though  he 
tends  to  be  more  committed  to  issues  than 
candidates.  Newman  prefers  to  stay  out 
of  the  limelight  but  has  probably  contrib- 
uted more  money — over  a  million 
dollars — to  political  causes  than  anyone 
in  Hollywood.  He  has  given  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  the  anti-oil  company  lobby 
group  he  helped  create,  Energy  Action. 
When  told  about  an  idea  for  a  nuclear  war 
conference,  Newman  quietly  wrote  out  a 
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Bailey:  from  RFK  to  Republican .  Fonda  and  Hayden  at  antinuclear  rally. 


check  for  $50,000  to  underwrite  it. 
Sometimes  uncomfortable  about  his  in- 
ability to  articulate  issues,  Newman 
nonetheless  last  year  served  as  a  delegate 
to  the  UN  session  on  disarmament. 

Robert  Redford  is  also  an  issues  man, 
though  his  focus  is  the  single  issue  of 
ecology.  He  has  been  active  in  helping  to 
stop  power  plants  and  has  made  appear- 
ances for  a  few  candidates  who  support 
his  views.  Mario  Thomas  is  another 
single-issue  political  crusader;  her  cause 
is  the  women's  movement.  She  contrib- 
utes money  and  speaks  all  over  the  coun- 
try on  behalf  of  candidates.  "I  won't 
change  votes,  but  people  will  listen  to 
me,"  Thomas  says.  "I  get  a  spotlight  on 
me,  then  I  turn  it  over  to  the  candidate. " 

By  any  measure,  Hollywood's  queen 
in  the  political  spotlight  is  Jane  Fonda.  To 
begin  with,  she  is  the  only  Hollywood 
figure  with  her  own  political  organiza- 
tion. The  Campaign  for  Economic 
Democracy  (CED)  is  run  by  Tom 
Hayden,  Fonda's  husband,  a  former  six- 
ties radical  and  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  US  Senate  in  1976.  CED  lobbies 
against  big  business  and  in  favor  of  an 
assortment  of  Fonda-Hayden  causes,  in- 
cluding solar  energy,  rent  control  and 
farm  workers.  But  Fonda  does  not  sup- 
port CED  single-handedly.  "The  pri- 
mary source  of  funding  comes  from 
concerts  and  the  entertainment  indus- 
try," says  Hayden.  "Entertainment 
people  were  and  are  helpful  because  they 
provide  a  fundraising  base  and  ask  very 
little  in  return."  When  they  do  ask  for 
something,  it  is  generally  for  profes- 
sional rather  than  political  favors.  If  you 
are  wondering  how  Helen  Reddy  got 
Jane  Fonda  as  her  guest  on  a  TV  variety 
special,  you  should  know  that  Reddy  has 
given  political  contributions  to  Hayden. 

Fonda's  second  front  for  pressing  her 
political  work  is  through  her  films.  She 
has  formed  her  own  production  company 
with  partner  Bruce  Gilbert  specifically  to 


dramatize  their  political  beliefs.  "We 
work  ass  backwards, "  says  Gilbert.  "We 
take  the  issue  first  and  then  build  a  script 
around  it. "  That  sounds  like  one  of  the 
clearest  formulas  ever  for  propaganda 
goop.  But  instead  they  have  come  up 
with  two  remarkable  successes  — 
Coming  Home  and  The  China  Syndrome. 

FONDA,  who  will  probably  work 
for  Brown  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, is  the  most  out-front  mover 
and  shaker.  In  contrast,  Lew  Was- 
serman,  the  enormously  wealthy  chair- 
man of  MCA  (which  owns  Universal 
Studios),  is  the  ultimate  invisible  power 
behind  the  scenes.  For  years  he  has  been 
one  of  the  industry's  biggest  political 
campaign  contributors  and  a  major  fund- 
raiser for  the  Democratic  party.  But  his 
involvement  is  carefully  even-handed. 
"There's  no  ideology  with  Lew,"  says 
one  former  associate.  "He  just  has  to  be 
close  to  the  center.  He  likes  to  be  sure  his 
bets  are  hedged  and  his  company  is  on  the 
good  side  of  whoever  is  president." 

He  has  been  for  the  last  20  years.  LB  J 
offered  him  the  post  of  secretary  of 
commerce.  He  has  been  mentioned  pub- 
lically  as  "my  dear  friend,  Lew  Was- 
serman, "  by  Jimmy  Carter.  "I  give  them 
all  money  and  wish  them  well,"  he  ex- 
plains .  Of  course ,  it  is  not  quite  so  benign 
as  all  that.  In  1964,  for  example,  Was- 
serman  let  it  be  known  that  he  wanted 
help  on  the  advertising  for  LBJ's  presi- 
dential campaign  from  an  advertising 
firm  that  handled  some  work  for  Univer- 
sal Studios.  The  firm's  two  partners,  who 
opposed  Johnson,  refused  despite  the 
clear  consequences.  That  was  the  end  of 
their  work  for  Universal. 

Some  believe,  no  doubt  at  their  peril, 
that  Wasserman,  now  in  his  mid-sixties, 
may  have  waning  influence.  They  look  to 
a  somewhat  newer  breed  of  executive 
whose  political  interests  have  roots  in 
feelings  of  social  concern,  rather  than  a 


desire  to  be  close  to  the  sources  of  power. 
Ted  Ashley  of  Warner  Brothers  is  one 
such  corporate  chieftain.  "One  day  I 
looked  around  and  realized  there  was  a 
whole  world  out  there,"  Ashley  says.  In 
1975  he  quit  his  job,  spent  a  year  reading 
and  thinking  about  political  issues,  then 
finally  decided  against  playing  a  direct 
role  in  politics  and  returned  to  the  studio. 
But  he  remains  heavily  involved  and  a 
few  months  ago  was  a  key  creator  of 
Democrats  for  Change,  a  new  group  that 
took  out  a  full-page  ad  in  Los  Angeles 
newspapers  criticizing  Carter. 

Norman  Lear,  the  other  big  power  be- 
hind Democrats  for  Change,  downplays 
the  importance  of  personalities  like  him- 
self. "I  always  think  the  strength  is  in 
numbers,"  he  says.  "But  I  know  many 
did  sign  the  Democrats  for  Change  ad 
because  my  name  was  on  it — par- 
ticularly people  who  know  me  and 
trust  my  judgment.  But  if  voters  make  a 
decision  based  on  our  names,  they're 
misguided. " 

Of  course,  in  a  town  where  very  large 
deals  are  made  and  unmade  on  a  whim,  it 
may  not  be  misguided  for  a  hopeful 
young  producer  to  take  a  table  at  a  tes- 
timonial dinner  that  is  being  put  together 
by  Wasserman.  And  if  Robert  Redford  is 
hosting  a  party  for  Bill  Bradley,  as  he 
did,  many  a  high-income  stargazer  will 
pay  $100  a  couple  for  the  privilege  of 
saying  who  he  had  dinner  with  last  night. 
And  as  for  the  concerts,  fans  who  want  to 
see  Donny  and  Marie  Osmond  or  the 
Eagles  may  not  even  care  what  candidate 
their  ticket  money  is  supporting. 

The  thousands  who  will  pay  to  hear 
their  favorite  recording  stars  have  made 
music  executives  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant power  elite  of  Hollytics.  Get  one 
of  them,  and  his  label's  stable  often  fol- 
lows .  '  'I  've  been  trying  to  get  artists  to  do 
at  least  one  thing  for  someone  else  every 
year,"  Elektra/ Asylum's  Smith  says. 
"They  make  an  obscene  amount  of 
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money,  and  I  think  they  should  have 
some  kind  of  social  responsibility."  Neil 
Bogart,  head  of  Casablanca  Records  and 
Filmworks,  has  also  pushed  his  com- 
pany's artists,  including  Kiss,  Cher  and 
Donna  Summer,  to  think  past  their  next 
gold  disc  for  the  first  time. 

Of  all  of  the  music  moguls,  none  is 
more  powerful — or  at  least  none  swings 
his  power  more — than  Jeff  Wald.  With 
his  wife,  Helen  Reddy,  Wald  has  con- 
tributed over  a  million  dollars,  mainly  to 
Democratic  campaigns.  Their  big  inter- 
est is  Jerry  Brown,  and  Wald  may  be 
getting  ready  to  play  a  major  role  in 
Brown's  presidential  campaign.  A 
tough-talking,  hot-headed  man  of  36, 
Wald  turns  off  a  lot  of  people.  "Jeff 
doesn't  think,"  says  another  record 
executive.  "He  just  wants  to  be  buddies 
with  a  president."  Wald  is  frank  about 
why  he  likes  the  hard-ball  game  of  poli- 
tics. "Show  business  may  give  you  ego 
gratification,"  he  says,  "but  it's  money 
that  gives  you  real  power.  It's  allowed 
me  not  to  be  helpless  and  to  get  things 
done.  It  allows  me  to  use  my  leverage, 
and  I  quite  definitely  do  it.  I  don't  ask 
favors  from  anyone,  but  I  have  the  power 
of  money  and  access,  and  Helen  has  the 
power  of  visibility." 


Some  say  Wald  doesn't  ask  for  favors, 
he  demands  them.  One  story  has  him 
twisting  the  arm  of  Los  Angeles  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley  about  a  decision  that  af- 
fected a  nearby  private  school  attended 
by  Wald's  children.  Wald's  tactic  was  to 
remind  the  mayor  of  past  contributions. 
Bradley  surprised  many  people  when  he 
decided  in  favor  of  Wald's  position. 
Wald  explained,  "He  did  it  on  the  advice 
of  homeowner  groups,  not  just  mine." 

Wald's  relatively  open  power  plays 
tend  to  undercut  a  prevailing  bromide 
about  Hollytics.  That  is  that  the  money 
raised  by  performers  comes  with  no 
strings  attached.  After  all,  says  former 
Mondale  aide  O'Brien,  "Jimmy  Carter's 
not  going  to  call  Henry  Winkler  about 
SALT."  And  it  is  true  that  an  oil  com- 
pany is  likely  to  have  a  few  more  sugges- 
tions in  mind  than,  say,  Cher  does. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  many  in  show 
business  are  beginning  to  grasp  and  use 
the  new  clout  they  have.  Wald,  Fonda, 
Redford,  Newman,  the  late  John  Wayne 
have  all  sought  to  affect  policy — not  in- 
sidiously, to  be  sure,  but  no  less  defi- 
nitely than  would  mistrusted  "fat  cats" 
of  the  past.  Sometimes  the  power 
wielded  can  balance  out.  Anita  Bryant's 
drive  to  pass  antigay  legislation  in 


Ma  Maison  may  be  where  tout  Hol- 
lywood gathers  to  goggle.  But  the 
epicurean  epicenter  of  Hollytics  is  El 
Adobe — Lucy's,  as  the  regulars  call  it. 
That  is  Jerry  Brown's  Los  Angeles 
hangout.  The  restaurant  is  owned  by 
Lucy  and  the  other  Casados,  her  hus- 
band Frank  and  her  daughter  Patty. 
Right  from  the  start,  the  Hollywood 
crowd  came  in  for  the  authentic  Mexi- 
can food  and  the  massive  margaritas. 
Jerry  Brown  has  been  eating  at  Lucy's 
since  he  was  a  young  L.A.  attorney 
fresh  out  of  Yale  Law  School. 

Eight  years  ago  Lucy  Casado  pulled 
Jerry  over  to  a  table  to  meet  a  rock  star 
named  Linda  Ronstadt.  El  Adobe  holds 
fond  memories  for  both  Jerry  and 
Linda.  They  drove  straight  there  from 
the  airport  after  their  celebrated 
springtime  jaunt  across  Africa.  And  the 
Casados  proudly  coddle  the  couple. 
"You  feed  Jerry  a  little  at  a  time," 
Frank  Casado  says.  "If  you  put  a  lot  of 
food  in  front  of  him,  he  won't  touch  it. 
Linda  eats  plenty,  usually  enchiladas, 
quesadillas  and  diet  7-Up.  Jerry  drinks 
a  little  wine.  They  can  both  get 
paunchy,  but  he's  down  right  now.  I 
guess  they  try  to  stay  down  together. " 


Brown  often  cheats  on  his  dieting  by 
eating  off  other  people's  plates.  And 
there  is  even  a  nondietetic  Jerry  Brown 
special  on  the  menu — a  mixture  of 
chicken,  green  peppers,  and  rice  that 
the  governor  concocted  one  night  while 
fooling  around  in  the  kitchen. 

The  Casados  are  looking  forward  to 
serving  that  special  soon  at  a  new  El 
Adobe  in  Washington,  close  to  the 
White  House  so  President  Brown  can 
drop  in.  "If  he  gets  the  nomination, 
we'll  start  building,"  says  Frank,  who 
has  been  quietly  scouting  Washington 
locations.  "Because  if  Jerry  gets  that 
far,  he'll  go  all  the  way.  Where  Jerry 
goes,  El  Adobe  goes." 


Frank  and  Lucy  Casado. 


Florida  was  matched  by  an  equally  suc- 
cessful campaign — led  by  many  enter- 
tainment people  —  that  defeated  an 
anitgay  measure  in  California.  But  in 
other  cases,  there  can  be  a  considerable 
tilt.  For  example,  entertainment  peo- 
ple— and  rock  groups  in  particular — are 
overwhelmingly  antinuclear. 

S  all  this  show  biz  in  the  public  busi- 
ness bad?  Stars  are  not  necessarily 
any  dimmer  than  other  politically  in- 
fluential business  people.  They  may 
be  no  more  disconnected  from  the  com- 
mon citizen  than  the  intellectual  power 
elite.  But  their  growing  importance  cer- 
tainly adds  to  the  celebrification  of  poli- 
tics. It  is  an  era  in  which  Elizabeth  Taylor 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Senate  Wives' 
Club.  Linda  Ronstadt  may  be  the  na- 
tion's next  "first  lady"  (or  perhaps  the 
nation's  first  "main  lady").  Sam  Ervin 
leaves  the  Senate  and  makes  American 
Express  card  commercials.  Robert  Byrd 
records  an  album  of  bluegrass  fiddle 
music.  Henry  Kissinger  becomes  a  paid 
TV  commentator  while  Jerry  Ford  does 
the  same  and  gets  canceled.  John 
Lindsay  plays  a  senator  in  a  movie  and 
now  considers  running  to  become  a  real 
one.  The  distinctions  between  leadership 
and  glamour  continue  to  blur.  Henry 
Fonda,  Jason  Robards  and  Rip  Torn  all 
seem  to  have  had  higher  approval  ratings 
for  their  performances  as  presidents  than 
have  any  recent  incumbents. 

But  hold  on.  The  China  Syndrome  was 
not  the  Three  Mile  Island  accident.  John 
Dean  was  not  just  a  TV  series.  The  Viet- 
nam War  has  reality  beyond  that  shown  in 
The  Deerhunter.  The  Omen  is  not  a  real 
story  about  how  the  devil  is  on  his  way  to 
taking  over  the  US.  The  phantasmagoric 
overlap  of  Washington  and  Hollywood 
can  be  sorted  out.  I 

Still  it  does  exist.  Last  year  a  politi- 
cally bland  candidate  named  Carey  Peck 
ran  for  Congress  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
running  against  Robert  Dornan,  an  in- 
cumbent Republican  who  was  thought  to 
be  unbeatable.  Carey  Peck,  however,  is 
the  son  of  Gregory  Peck,  and  the  actor 
summoned  a  host  of  his  Democratic 
friends,  including  Liza  Minnelli,  Milton 
Berle  and  Kirk  Douglas,  who  performed 
at  campaign  dinners.  Dornan  countered 
with  John  Wayne,  Gene  Autry  and  Pat 
Boone — and  narrowly  won. 

If  that  race  is  a  harbinger  of  more  and 
more  campaigns,  then  Hollytics  is  al- 
ready overweening.  Such  a  stars  war  is  a 
spectacle  of  the  sorrier  sort — but  for  now 
spectacle  and  show  biz  involvement 
in  US  politics  seem  likely  to  grow 
larger.  Spotlights  still  draw  too  many  of 
us.  • 
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"Have  a  nice  day"  could  well  serve  as 
the  state  motto,  for  a  nice  day  is  one  thing 
California  can  just  about  always  deliver. 
Not  a  busy  day,  perhaps.  Not  an  impor- 
tant day.  Not  a  day  when  you  want  to 
shout  "Eureka!"  Just  a  nice  day,  a  day 
spent  free  to  wander  in  the  grove.  What 
astonishes  is  that,  in  pursuit  of  nice  days, 
so  much  appears  to  get  done.  The  start  of 
business  hours  finds  the  tennis  courts 
crowded.  Traffic  rolls  fast  on  the  free- 
ways without  the  sound  of  horns.  The 
factories  are  tucked  away,  the  oil  rigs 
painted  to  resemble  feeding  birds.  No 
one  pushes,  no  one  shoves.  It  is  as  if  there 
were  two  Californias  loosely  crocheted 
together,  the  one  that  does  the  business 
and  the  one  that  has  the  fun. 

Castroville  is  the  Artichoke  Capital  of 
the  World. 

Santa  Maria  is  the  Missile  Capital  of 
the  Free  World. 

California  towns  and  cities  also  in- 
clude the  world  capitals  of  apricots, 
avocados,  grapes,  raisins,  peaches,  per- 
simmons, pomegranates,  plums,  prunes, 
lemons,  nectarines,  olives,  dates,  al- 
monds, walnuts  and  sugar  beets. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  rock  'n  roll,  movie 
and  TV  capital,  the  world's  most  pon- 
dered city. 

CALIFORNIA  exists  in  such  a  fine 
balance  of  the  north  and  the  south, 
the  old  and  new  money,  the  footloose 
and  the  hidebound,  that  its  politics 
are  necessarily  those  of  contradiction  and 
compromise.  The  voters  will  come  to- 
gether on  issues  they  take  to  be  moral,  or 
those  that  concern  the  environment.  But 
when  it  comes  to  choosing  their  leaders, 
Californians  have  long  displayed  a  keen 
instinct  for  neutralizing  one  man  with 
another.  Thus  the  Democratic  governor  is 
a  Jesuit-Zen  Buddhist  of  the  liberal- 
conservative  new  awareness  school, 
while  the  lieutenant  governor  (who  av- 
idly plays  house  whenever  the  governor 
leaves  the  state)  is  an  old-fashioned 
self-made  Jaycee  type,  a  boyish  mil- 
lionaire, a  metabolic  Republican.  And 
thus  the  two  US  senators  are  a  somnolent 
Japanese-American  septuagenarian  whig 
whose  campaign  stressed  the  importance 
of  repealing  the  child  labor  laws,  and  an 
inconspicuous  liberal  Democrat  whose 
votes  can  be  counted  upon  to  cancel  out 
his  colleague's.  Together,  they  make  a 
tranquilizing  pair.  They  could  slip  away 
tonight  and  not  reduce  Senate  debate  by  a 
decibel. 

A  schizophrenic  approach  to  civics 
should  not  be  surprising  in  the  state  that 
sent  both  Earl  Warren  and  Richard  Nixon 
to  Washington.  But  it  is  a  serious  debility 


when  the  time  arrives  to  get  something 
accomplished.  With  its  43  members,  the 
California  delegation  is  the  largest  in 
Congress,  but  it  is  also  among  the  least 
effectual.  Its  25  Democrats  and  18  Re- 
publicans make  the  California  caucus 
unable  to  muster  a  united  front  on  even 
the  state's  most  parochial  interests.  Four 
years  from  now,  the  Central  Arizona 
Water  Project  will  cut  by  50  percent  the 
flow  of  Colorado  River  water  on  which 
southern  California  so  heavily  depends. 
But  after  years  of  public  wrangling,  no 
one  in  Washington  or  Sacramento  has 
come  up  with  a  plan  to  achieve  a  measure 
of  self-reliance.  The  same  kind  of  stale- 
mate politics  hinders  resolution  of  all  the 
major  problems  confronting  the  state — 
housing,  health  care,  unemployment, 
energy.  But  in  the  absence  of  drought, 
famine,  pestilence,  or  waiting  lines  at  the 
gas  pumps,  no  feeling  of  emergency  in- 
trudes upon  the  lawmakers  at  their  work. 
The  assumption  is  that  in  a  state  this 
grand  and  glorious,  things  can't  help  but 
work  out. 

Have  a  nice  day. 

The  highest  point  in  the  48  contiguous 
states  is  Mount  Whitney,  California, 
14,494  feet;  just  85  miles  away  is  the 
lowest  point,  Death  Valley,  California, 
282  feet  below  sea  level.  The  average 
July  maximum  temperature  in  Imperial 
County,  California,  is  107  degrees.  On  an 
average  day,  8,854  persons  are  confined 
in  the  Los  Angeles  County  jails;  on  a  hot 
day,  of  course,  there  are  more. 

The  peculiar  affinity  of  Californians 
for  macabre  acts  of  violence  is  a  continu- 
ing source  of  fascination  for  local  stu- 
dents of  crime.  Many  believe  that  some 
unknown  effect  of  climate  or  topography 
is  unhinging  to  certain  psychopaths,  that 
there  may  be  something  disturbingly  vag- 
inal about  the  canyons,  something  de- 
ranging in  the  winds,  something  about 
the  way  the  ocean  meets  the  shore.  A 
more  popular  belief,  however,  is  that  the 
special  lure  of  California  happens  to  at- 
tract a  great  many  people  too  weird  for 
the  places  they  grew  up  in,  that  its  well- 
known  tolerance  for  fakirs  and  kooks  has 
made  it  a  magnet  for  the  mad.  True 
enough,  Charles  Manson  came  from 
West  Virginia.  But  still. 

Naturally,  most  California  killings  are 
simple  mom-and-pop  affairs,  bang-bang 
across  the  coffee  table.  But  when 
homicide  inspecto-s  in  the  West  speak  of 
the  "California  s  idrome, "  they  are  dis- 
cussing murder  of  another  kind — 
murders  in  whic:  he  coroner  counts  240 
stab  wounds,  mi  ers  that  include  ampu- 
tation, decapitat     i,  emasculation,  ritual 


stabbing  and  wounding,  the  draining  and 
drinking  of  blood.  What  unleashes  this 
kind  of  rage — and  why  does  it  happen  so 
much  in  California? 

It  could  be  that  some  people  just  won't 
take  no  for  an  answer.  By  the  time  they 
find  themselves  outside  Santa  Cruz  with 
a  knife  in  their  hand,  they  have  exhausted 
every  last  indulgence.  They  have  taken 
all  the  drugs,  found  all  the  sex,  come  as 
close  to  the  edge  as  the  Pacific  tide  al- 
lows. And  even  so  their  lives  will  not 
work  out  for  them.  The  California  dream 
is  a  sweet  dream  and  a  cruel  one,  too,  a 
dream  that  leads  to  extremes. 

California  may  be  first  in  the  number 
of  abortions,  female  alcoholics  and  di- 
vorces, but  let's  not  forget  that  Georgia, 
Florida,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  South 
Carolina,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Wash- 
ington, Oregon  and  Alaska  all  have 
higher  divorce  rates. 

ALTHOUGH  Jerry  Brown  projects 
the  image  of  a  refreshing  political 
maverick  (a  Sufi  choir  chants  at  his 
statehouse  prayer  breakfast,  he  vis- 
its Africa  in  the  company  of  a  female 
rock  star  not  his  wife),  his  politics  in  fact 
are  almost  printouts.  He  is  the  classic 
alert  chameleon.  Univac  is  his  guide. 

When  he  stands  alongside  Jane  Fonda 
and  Tom  Hayden  at  an  antinuclear  rally, 
when  he  confesses  his  moral  aversion  to 
capital  punishment,  when  he  appoints  a 
woman  chief  justice  of  the  state  supreme 
court,  Brown  seems  to  be  letting  his  con- 
science overcome  his  caution.  But  how 
much  of  a  risk  is  he  taking  in  a  state 
where  the  average  age  is  26  and  women 
represent  about  60%  of  the  vote?  As  for 
the  rest — the  challenge  to  voters  to  be 
mature  enough  "to  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  future,"  the  learned  quotations  from 
E.  F.  Schumacher 's  Small  is  Beautiful — 
this  is  mainly  tambourine  music  in  a  state 
where  the  overcollection  of  taxes  results 
in  a  surplus  of  $2  billion  a  year. 

What  appeals  about  Brown  is  the 
package,  the  shell,  not  necessarily  the 
capacity  to  deliver.  One  index  to  his  real 
influence  is  that  during  his  incumbency 
the  two  highest  offices  under  him  have 
gone  to  conservative  Republicans,  a 
Democrat  has  been  ousted  from  the  US 
Senate,  and  California  went  for  Gerald 
Ford  by  his  largest  plurality  anywhere. 

One  California  issue  on  which  the  vot- 
ers spoke  out  in  a  way  that  was  heard 
across  the  nation  was  the  passage  last 
year  of  Proposition  13,  the  property  tax 
initiative  that  sets  1%  as  the  absolute 
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upper  limit.  Proposition  13  eliminated 
some  $7  billion  a  year  in  state  funds 
available  to  local  governments,  a  blow 
Sacramento  softened  at  once  by  heavy 
infusions  of  "bail-out"  money.  Each  lo- 
cality was  given  the  limited  right  to  de- 
cide where  the  cuts  would  come,  but  the 
new  austerity  turned  out  to  mean  much 
the  same  thing  everywhere:  the  library 
shortened  its  hours,  the  police  and  fire 
response  became  slower,  the  schools  got 
by  with  fewer  teachers  and  the  hospitals 
with  fewer  nurses,  there  weren  't  so  many 
people  in  the  parks  picking  up  paper  with 
pointed  sticks.  "Diminished  expecta- 
tions" suddenly  became  a  reality,  and  the 
governor,  who  at  first  had  attacked  the 
plan  as  a  fraud,  began  to  praise  it  in  no 
milder  terms  than  those  employed  by  its 
author.  Still,  for  all  the  attention  it  re- 
ceived, Proposition  13  has  not  been  em- 
braced as  a  model  of  tax  revolt  by  voters 
in  other  states.  Similar  initiatives  have 
been  proposed  in  more  than  a  dozen 
places,  but  Idaho  is  the  only  state  to  have 
so  far  approved  anything  like  it. 

If  California  leads  American  aware- 
ness in  any  important  regard,  it  is  in  the 
protection  of  the  environment,  a  matter 
on  which  the  state  is  years,  perhaps  a 
generation,  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. The  California  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1970  was  the  first  such  in  the 
nation,  and  none  has  come  along  since  to 
strengthen  or  enlarge  upon  it.  In  1973, 
California  appointed  the  first  state  com- 
mission on  energy,  and  its  nuclear 
safeguard  laws  remain  unique  in  the  na- 
tion. Its  coastal  commission — which  the 
voters  established  four  years  ago  out  of 
frustration  at  the  lawmakers'  inability  to 
protect  the  state's  matchless  thousand- 
mile  coastline — is  by  far  the  nation's 
most  uncompromising.  With  more  than 
600  public  interest  groups  devoted  to  en- 
vironmental concerns,  California  legis- 
lators are  continually  kept  aware  of  the 
correct  Sierra  Club  position.  And  if  on 
occasion  these  concerns  seem  to  cost  the 
state  some  business,  there  remains  the 
feeling  that  all  will  be  sustained.  The  sun 
keeps  on  shining.  The  surf  keeps  rolling 
in.  "Charlie's  Angels"  has  been  renewed 
for  another  season. 

The  Petaluma  plan — first  approved  by 
the  voters,  then  ratified  in  the  courts — is 
a  model  antigrowth  initiative,  much 
copied  in  other  places  where  growth  is 
thought  to  equal  blight.  The  plan  restricts 
the  number  of  new  arrivals  in  areas  where 
water  and  power  hookups  are  required, 
giving  cities  and  towns  the  right  to  decide 
how  big  they  wish  to  be.  It  is  the  perfect 
expression     of    California     conscious- 


ness— Johnny-cone-latelies  striking  out 
against  Johnny- v  ant-to-come-laters.  In 
every  California  community  where  an- 
tigrowth measures  have  reached  the  bal- 
lot, their  most  ardent,  conspicuous 
supporters  have  been  not  second-  or 
third-generation  "forever"  people,  but 
the  most  recent  arrivals.  For  all  its  fabled 
openness,  for  all  its  devotion  to  clear 
streams  and  clean  air,  California  is  a 
bundled-up  society  where  94  percent  of 
the  people  live  on  2.5  percent  of  the  land. 
In  some  important  respects,  the  Califor- 
nia promise  is  best  enjoyed  from  afar. 

California  is  third  behind  New  York 
and  Puerto  Rico  in  food  stamp  use.  In 
psychiatric  outpatients,  it  runs  a  poor 
second  to  New  York.  California  is  far 
ahead  in  total  births  per  year,  but  in  total 
deaths  New  York  is  the  clear  leader. 
Looking  at  these  figures,  the  question 
comes  to  mind:  how  long  can  this  go  on? 

GROWTH  is  quickening  again  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  no  one  quite  knows  why. 
For  the  first  several  years  of  this  de- 
cade, there  was  an  annual  decline  in 
the  rates  of  both  births  and  migration; 
now,  both  are  picking  up  again.  Califor- 
nia's growth  in  the  past  was  always  at- 
tached to  some  promotion — the  gold 
rush,  the  railroads,  the  auto  clubs,  the 
movies.  There  was  always  someone  to 
beat  the  drum,  always  some  marvelous 
bonanza  or  cost  overrun  to  take  up  the 
slack  and  heighten  expectations  for  the 
future.  Now,  the  state  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing from  its  own  internal  energy;  the 
labor  force  in  the  past  five  years  has  in- 
creased by  a  million  jobs.  Every  day  in 
California,  more  than  500  new  citizens 
show  up  with  whatever  they  packed.  By 
the  end  of  every  year,  the  state  is  richer  by 
at  least  100,000  new  believers. 

California's  63,000  farms  cover  more 
than  36  million  acres.  Its  Central  Valley 
is  the  richest  and  most  intensely  culti- 
vated agricultural  area  in  the  world.  On 
packaged  seeds,  a  good  part  of  California 
is  colored  bright  pink  to  indicate  Zone 
Number  One;  this  tells  gardeners  or 
farmers  that  frost  will  not  be  a  problem, 
that  they  can  count  on  two  crops  a  year. 

Nowhere  have  nature  and  culture 
combined  to  create  a  society  where  life  is 
easier  or  more  enticing.  If  you  can  forget 
the  curse  of  the  Dormer  Party,  forget  that 
Chinese  slave  labor  built  the  railroads 
and  that  braceros  trucked  in  at  night  from 
Mexico  were  what  made  the  agribusiness 
great,  California  seems  almost  a  miracle. 
This  could  explain  why  the  notion  that 
the  past  does  not  count  is  so  current  in 
California  thinking. 


Cults  thrive  in  California.  God  knows 
why.  The  magnet  argument  used  to  ac- 
count for  the  state's  bountiful  supply  of 
sexual  psychopaths  and  mad-dog  killers 
is  often  put  forth  to  explain  the  cults  as 
well.  But  even  if  cult  members  are  in 
some  way  akin  to  the  lone  wolves  who  do 
most  of  the  killing  and  maiming,  clearly 
their  answer  to  dread  is  dramatically 
different:  instead  of  striking  out  they 
huddle.  When  the  People's  Temple 
disbanded  after  Jonestown,  most  of  its 
remaining  members  formed  an  anti- 
People's  Temple.  Scientology  and  the 
various  mind-science  churches  all  enjoy 
a  vigorous  trade  from  people  who  be- 
come disenchanted  with  one  only  to 
swear  allegiance  to  another. 

One  thing  cult  members  seem  to  have 
in  common  is  a  chilling  sense  of  failure. 
When  they  talk  about  their  lives  before 
they  entered  the  cloister,  they  describe  a 
level  of  despair  that  surpasses  normal 
experience.  How  could  it  ever  have  been 
that  cold  in  Hollywood?  How  could  any- 
one have  been  that  lonely?  Still,  by  pan- 
dering to  dreamers  and  drifters  as  it  has 
always  done,  California  doubtless  at- 
tracts a  peculiarly  gullible,  hopeful  kind 
of  person,  a  person  much  in  need  of  ec- 
static embrace  once  he  arrives  and  starts 
looking  for  his  place  in  Lotusland. 

Planes  bound  for  California  tend  to  be 
happy  and  excited  planes.  People  drink 
and  talk  more  than  when  headed  the  other 
way.  In  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
polite  conversation  is  the  most  foul- 
mouthed  you'll  hear  anywhere  in  the 
country.  This  curious  laxity  of  manners  is 
especially  striking  in  Beverly  Hills, 
where  no  word  or  deed  is  too  shocking  to 
mention  over  dinner.  Recklessness  and 
daring  are  much  admired  in  places  where 
appearances  count — and  nowhere  do  ap- 
pearances count  more  than  in  California. 

Out  beyond  the  faultline,  the  sun- 
change  can  get  to  you,  causing  you  to 
become  more  and  more  self-absorbed, 
more  and  more  narcissistic.  You  may  not 
fully  appreciate  the  power  of  this  change 
in  yourself,  but  it  is  easy  to  observe  in 
others.  A  woman  drives  by  with  hair 
dyed  to  match  her  convertible.  A  friend 
stops  you  on  the  street  and  has  kind 
words  for  your  jacket  and  suntan  but  does 
not  ask  about  your  family  or  your  work. 
A  kind  of  vacuity  attaches  to  much  that 
passes  for  casual  and  mellow  in  this  land 
of  beautiful  strangers.  This  above  all  is 
what  has  weakened  California's  vision  of 
the  future,  this  twice-too-easy  content- 
ment that  looks  neither  back  nor  ahead. 

Have  a  nice  day.  • 
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CALIFORNIA  i  TH 

For  all  its  power  and  allure,  the  state  has  lost 

faith  in  its  fundamental  promise:  that  here 

was  where  the  future  would  be  invented. 


BY  BARRY  FARRELL 


THERE  are  the  49  states,  and  then 
there  is  California — a  nation  within 
the  nation.  With  an  economy  ex- 
ceeded by  only  seven  countries  in 
the  world,  California  contributes  12%  to 
the  gross  national  product  and  leads  the 
US  in  nearly  every  measure  of  prosperity 
and  abundance.  First  in  agriculture, 
fisheries,  aerospace,  construction;  first 
in  housing  starts,  personal  income, 
population,  jobs.  California  is  the  place 
where  the  dream  endures,  the  world's 
most  distracting  hundred  million  acres. 
In  places  that  pride  themselves  on  the 
flow  of  steel  from  their  furnaces  or  hogs 
through  their  abattoirs,  there  is  some- 
thing bent  or  bloodied  to  every  boast.  In 
California,  however,  the  sunny  pursuit  of 
pleasure  is  the  greatest  source  of 
strength,  for  taken  together,  tourism  and 
entertainment  are  even  more  important  to 
the  state's  economy  than  industry  or 
farming.  No  other  state  does  more  to 
encourage  its  people  to  enjoy  them- 
selves— and  there  can  hardly  be  another 
place  on  earth  that  offers  more  in  the  way 
of  beauty  and  fun.  The  beach,  the  moun- 
tains, the  movies,  the  parks:  getting  in- 
volved in  the  good  life  is  what  makes 
California  work.  This  is  where  hedonism 
blurs  with  business,  where  bankers  will 
shake  hands  on  a  hot  tub  loan,  where  the 
richest,  most  successful  people  are  those 
with  the  deepest  tans. 

Yet  for  all  its  obvious  prowess  and 
allure,  California  has  in  recent  years  lost 
faith  in  its  fundamental  promise:  that 
here  was  where  the  future  would  be  in- 
vented. To  some,  this  was  always  a 
melancholy  vision  of  the  future — it  was 
"Californication, "  the  march  of  the  Taco 
Bells.  But  there  was  never  much  doubt  as 
to  its  inevitability.  Like  it  or  not,  Califor- 
nia had  the  answers.  California  would 
show  the  way. 

Barry  Farrell  is  West  Coast  editor  of 
Harper's.  He  grew  up  in  Seattle  and  has 
lived  in  Los  Angeles  for  ten  years. 

Art  by  Everett  Peck  (after  Saul  Steinberg) 


Now,  as  California  enters  what  its  gov- 
ernor proclaims  to  be  an  era  of  "dimin- 
ished expectations,"  all  the  persistent 
problems  of  American  society  appear 
as  bereft  of  solution  in  the  Golden 
State  as  in  the  humbler,  more  restrictive 
places  where  for  generations  hopeful 
people  pulled  up  stakes  to  try  their  luck 
out  West.  Unemployment,  crime,  rac- 
ism, poverty:  up  against  these  measures 
of  breakdown  and  defeat,  California  be- 
comes just  another  state,  struggling  un- 
convincingly  to  make  do.  Its  schools  and 
health-care  services  rank  barely  above 
the  national  norms,  while  its  mental  hos- 
pitals sink  ever  deeper  into  scandal  and 
disgrace.  Its  courts  and  prisons  are 
dangerously  overcrowded,  its  barrios 
and  ghettos  punitive  and  grim.  It  milks 
the  rest  of  the  West  for  water  and  power, 
then  converts  these  borrowed  blessings 
into  mindless  sprawl.  In  architecture  and 
city  planning,  it  offers  mainly  negative 
examples.  In  government  and  policy,  it 
lacks  both  convictions  and  goals.  It  is,  in 
effect,  a  state  in  retreat  from  the  premise 
it  was  built  upon;  it  has  lost  its  commit- 
ment to  the  good  life  that  once  obtained 
in  the  land  of  the  second  chance. 

"It  is  hard  to  find  California  now,  un- 
settling to  wonder  how  much  of  it  was 
merely  imagined  or  improvised."  Joan 
Didion,  "Notes  from  a  Native  Daughter  " 

People  who  immigrate  don't  look 
back.  If  they  make  their  move  and  wind 
up  finding  nothing  but  fresh  disappoint- 
ment, they  don't  betray  it  to  those  who 
stayed  at  home.  This  was  true  of  the 
immigrants  who  passed  through  Ellis  Is- 
land, and  it  is  also  true  of  Californ- 
ians — 22  million  people,  more  than  half 
of  whom  were  born  outside  the  state. 
They  come  out  and  they  find  the  palm 
trees  swaying  exactly  like  they're  sup- 
posed to.  They  find  the  sun  truly  shining 
and  the  ocean  deep  and  cool.  And  if  they 
also    find    roaches    in    the    kitchen   or 
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California  (clockwise  from  upper  left):  Pacifica  homes  tuck  into  the  freeway  and  down 
the  so-far  powerless  Diablo  Canyon  nuclear  plant;  boat  glut  in  the  parking  lot  of  a  crc 
castle;  fun,  fun,  fun  at  the  Oakland  Coliseum;  rebuilding  in  burned-out  Malibu;  agi 


potholes  in  the  road,  they  are  not  much 
inclined  to  remark  on  it.  They  tell  them- 
selves that  coming  to  California  was  still 
the  best  shot  'hey  could  have  taken,  and 
when  long  aistance  calls  they  stick  to  the 
weather  report.  They  have,  in  the  famil- 
iar phrase,  run  out  of  continent.  After 
California,  there  is  only  turning  back. 

Maintain     >  this  mood  of  hopeful  in- 
sistence ma>  account  for  the  bland  and 
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pleasant  manner  the  world  thinks  of  as 
typically  Californian.  But  it  also  requires 
a  forced  indifference  to  what  was  left 
behind,  and  it  is  this  indifference — 
which  easterners  often  confuse  for  a  lack 
of  culture — that  most  clearly  identifies 
the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  place. 
Convinced  of  their  special  place  in  the 
sun,  Californians  take  no  more  than  a 
polite  interest  in  the  rest  of  the  US,  and  in 
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The  Man  Behind 
the  Chicken 

KGB's  Rick  Leibert  is  the  enfant 
terrible  of  San  Diego's  airwaves 


Text  and  Photography  by  Richard  Louv 


RICK  LEIBERT,  KGB  program  di- 
rector and  San  Diego  radio's  30- 
year-old  enfant  terrible,  is  sitting 
behind  his  desk,  bracketed  by  a  humdn  skull 
and  a  cardboard  cutout  of  country-rock  star 
Tanya  Tucker.  He  is  staring  at  a  large  photo 
of  San  Diego  Stadium.  Leibert  is  at  once  a 
collegiate  Joe  Cool,  with  an  innocent  looking 
baby  face  .  .  .  and  General  George  S.  Patton 
planning  his  48-hour  march  through  northern 
France. 

"What  if  we  had  this  thing  lit;  it  starts 
smoking.  Chicken  is  inside,  a  set  piece,  a 
rocket.  People  cheering.  The  countdown  on 
the  scoreboard:  ten,  nine,  eight  .  .  . 
BOOM!"  Leibert  shoots  his  hands  straight 
up  above  him.  Then,  like  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
he  settles  back,  scrunching  down  in  his 
chair.  He  peers  at  his  lieutenant,  Jim  Sauza, 
the  self-described  "crazy  producer"  of 
"Pyro-Spectaculars,"  headquartered  in  San 
Bernardino,  the  largest  fireworks  company 
in  America. 

"And  that's   it?"  asks  Sauza,   calmly 
straightening  his  tinted,  aviator  glasses. 
"Yeah.  We  just  sent  trie  KGB  Chicken 

Leibert  has  infused  rock  radio  with  patriotic 
fervor.  His  annual  KGB  Sky  Shows  brighten 
San  Diego's  night  sky  with  a  pyrotechnic  ex- 
travaganza every  year  (during  the  rating  sea- 
son), while  simultaneously  broadcasting  a  mix- 
ture of  patriotic,  rock  and  classical  music. 


into  outer  space.  To  the  theme  of  2001 . 
That's  good  for  60  seconds  .  .  .  depending 
on  how  we  ham  it  up." 

"Yeah  ..."  Sauza  is  staring. 

"You  want  more?" 

"More  than  60  .  .  .  like  maybe  the  rocket 
could  lift  off  slowly  for  about  ten  feet." 

"We  need  a  lot  of  fire.  Smoke,  get  a  lot  of 
smoke  to  cover  our  ass.  Giant  rocket  trailing 
out  a  long,  glowing  tail.  You  know  what  I'm 
saying?" 

"Yeah."  Sauza  opens  a  Styrofoam  cup  of 
chili  and  begins  to  eat. 

Leibert  slumps  down  further  and  just 
thinks  about  the  spectacle  of  it  all.  A  25-foot 
rocket.  The  Chicken  in  space.  The  human 
cannonball  of  the  1980s.  He  and  Sauza  start 
ticking  off  the  technical  details:  electronic 
mortars,  real  NASA  simulators,  and  pre- 
burners  "to  move  that  sucker  slowly." 
Sauza,  inspired  by  the  chili,  is  making 
rumbling  noises  with  his  mouth.  "Going, 
going,  gone,"  he  says. 

"And  that's  the  last  time  we  see  the 
Chicken,"  adds  Leibert. 

"Too  simple" 

"Simplicity  is  where  it's  at." 

"But  how  do  we  get  the  Chicken  into  a 
burning  rocketship?" 

Leibert  is  quiet  for  a  moment.  "I  can  see 
the  headlines." 

Fried  Chicken. 


Leibert  is  planning  KGB's  Sky  Show  for 
this  spring,  San  Diego's  fourth  an-ual 
fireworks  extravaganza,  in  which  KGB  syn- 
chronizes patriotic,  classical  and  rock  music 
to  a  huge  display  of  pyrotechnics  flowering 
over  the  stadium  at  approximately  $800  a 
minute.  ("You  paying  me  in  diamonds?" 
asks  Sauza.  "In  gunpowder,"  answers 
Leibert.)  Including  the  rocket,  a  miniature 
fort  and  assorted  boats  plopped  down  on 
Padre  Field,  the  set  pieces  alone  will  proba- 
bly cost  over  $6,000.  And  that's  after 
Leibert  decided  the  Chicken's  final  destina- 
tion was  not  going  to  be  the  Moon. 

Leibert,  who  personally  produces  his  sky 
shows,  even  down  to  mixing  the  music,  calls 
them  "a  new  art  form."  Indeed,  the  first  sky 
show,  in  1976,  set  off  simultaneously  over 
Fiesta  Island  and  the  Chollas  land  fill  ("A 
stereo  sky  show!"),  backed  up  traffic  on  In- 
terstate 5  as  far  north  as  Del  Mar,  and  as  far 
east  6n  Interstate  8  as  Interstate  805.  The  city 
was  slightly  delirious  that  night.  Leibert 
managed  to  transfix  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people,  with  their  eyes  riveted  to  the  sky 
and  their  ears  locked  into  KGB.  All  over 
Mission  Bay  Park  people  set  up  huge,  home 
stereos  on  the  grass,  plugged  into  their  cam- 
pers, pickups,  station  wagons. 

While  his  critics  insist  Leibert  overesti- 
mates his  own  talents;  that  he  takes  undue 
credit  for  KGB's  creations,  Leibert  is  widely 
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". . .  Poultry  production  is  up  at  radio  stations  all  around 
the  country — chickens,  turkeys,  even  buzzards;  Leibert 
grumbles  about  the  lack  of  creativity  in  the  business . . ." 


recognized  as  the  P.  T.  Barnum  of  rock  radio. 
The  sky  show  is  just  one  of  several  institu- 
tions he  has  cultivated.  For  instance,  Leibert, 
who  settled  here  in  1972  after  working  at 
stations  in  Boston  and  Chicago,  is  known  as 
the  "Father  of  the  KGB  Chicken'"  (though 
the  Chicken  was  a  collective  creation). 

The  Chicken — better  known  in  San  Diego 
and  possibly  more  politically  astute  than 
Evelle  Younger — recently  commanded  a 
two-page  spread  in  People  magazine,  with 
the  agreement  that  the  publication  would  not 
reveal  the  face  of  Ted  Giannoulas,  23,  the 
Chicken's  alter  ego.  People  failed  to  live  up 
to  the  agreement.  "You  don't  take  the  mask 
off  the  old  Lone  Ranger,"  insists  an  out- 
raged Leibert. 

When  Atlanta  Hawks  and  Braves  owner 
Ted  Turner  tried  to  lure  the  Chicken  away 
from  KGB  with  the  promise  of  a  $100,000 
salary,  Leibert  talked  Giannoulas  into  stay- 
ing. "Sure  I  gave  him  a  raise,  but  it's 
nowhere  near  what  Turner  offered.  Think 
what  Ted  would  have  had  to  live  up  to. 
Everybody  would  have  said,  'Whoa,  a 
hundred  thousand  dollar  chicken.  Big  deal. 
Better  make  me  laugh.  That's  more  than 
they  're  paying  the  rookie  of  the  year. ' ' '  This 
year,  the  Chicken  published  his  autobiog- 
raphy, which  sold  out  its  first  edition  of 
10,000. 

Then  there's  the  Homegrown  album,  an 
annual  KGB  creation.  Leibert  and  a  panel  of 
judges,  including  local  music  critics  like  the 
San  Diego  Union's  Bob  Laurence,  select 
songs  from  hundreds  of  submitted  entries  by 
local  rock  and  country  groups.  The  winners 
are  pressed  into  posterity  at  a  Los  Angeles 
recording  company,  and  the  albums  sold 
here  for  $1 .01 .  Profits  go  to  the  United  Way. 
The  collections  have  included  such  notewor- 
thy selections  as  "Encanto  Rag,"  "Spring 
Valley  Sally,"  "(Fly  in  My  Soup)  Back  to 
El  Cajon  Boulevard"  and  "Encinitas  Ain't 
Cheap  No  More."  Leibert  passed  up  one 
song  called  "Down  in  La  Jolla"  by  an  un- 
known San  Diegan  musician  named  Steven 
Bishop.  The  song  was  dismissed  because  it 
was  on  a  tape  cassette,  rather  than  the  then- 


required-reel-to-reel.  "Down  in  La  Jolla" 
subsequently  became  "Down  in  Jamaica,"  a 
commercial  Top  40  hit,  and  Bishop  was  des- 
ignated best  new  male  vocalist  of  1977  by 
the  rock  music  industry.  Says  Leibert,  "Not 
long  ago  I  brought  out  that  tape  and  played  it 
for  some  of  the  judges,  including  Bob  Laur- 
ence. I  don't  know  if  it  would  have  been 
included  in  the  album  even  if  it  lunl  been 
considered  ..." 

Even  without  Steven  Bishop,  Homegrown 
has  been  a  consistent  local  hit,  each  year  the 
best-selling  album  in  the  county,  selling  an 
average  50,000  a  year. 

Leibert 's  latest  publicity-catching  creation 
is  "KGB  Field."  "Are  you  hip  to  KGB 
Field?"  he  asks.  Last  spring  the  radio  station 
presented  a  $62,000  check  to  the  city  council 
and  Mayor  Pete  Wilson  (with  the  Chicken, 
naturally,  doing  the  honors),  as  a  gift  desig- 
nated for  the  development  of  a  soccer  field 
on  city  land  near  Balboa  Park.  "I  started 
thinking  about  this  project  three  or  four  years 
ago,  wondering  how  we  could  set  the  un- 
employed to  work  landscaping  park  land. 
Real  naive  idea,  because  the  parks  depart- 
ment has  everything  planned  out;  they  didn't 
want  to  depend  on  the  unemployed,  with 
maybe  a  band  playing,  and  soup  served,  and 
concert  tickets  handed  out  ..."  Actually, 
Leibert  started  discussing  this  idea  with  the 
park  department  after  the  city  nixed  future 
sky  shows  over  Fiesta  Island.  The  park  de- 
partment feared  spectators  would  ruin 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  recent 
landscaping.  "The  city's  risk  manager 
wanted  us  to  put  up  a  $5  million  bond  for 
landscape  damage  and  police  overtime." 

KGB  perhaps  had  an  auxiliary  motive  in 
helping  the  city.  Along  with  other  stations, 
KGB  had  been  denied  a  permit  to  hold  any 
large  concerts  in  the  stadium,  following  the 
1972  KGB  Charity  Ball.  In  addition  to  fire 
department  regulations,  which  required 
"enough  exits  to  handle  an  earthquake,"  the 
police,  according  to  Leibert,  "identified  a 
haze  over  the  stadium  as  marijuana  smoke 
during  the  charity  concert.  What  a  hype!  In 
any  case,  these  standards  were  applied  to  us 


but  not  to  Billy  Graham  or  the  Grossmont 
Marching  Band. 

"So  the  KGB  Field  idea  developed.  Soc- 
cer is  the  fastest  growing  sport  for  young 
people,  and  we  didn't  have  a  soccer  field 
here,  except  the  one  at  Robb  Field."  Leibert 
suggested  to  the  KGB  owners  that  a  donation 
to  the  city  was  in  order,  complete  with  elabo- 
rate press  ballyhoo.  Not  only  would  it  create 
headlines,  but  the  field  would  be  an  in- 
stitutionalized advertisement  for  decades:  a 
sort  of  prone  billboard. 

Leibert  has  visions.  He  and  Howard  Jar- 
vis,  in  fact,  must  order  their  visions  from  the 
same  studio.  "I  admittedly  came  up  with 
this  KBG  Field  idea  before  Proposition  13. 
But  now  I  see  this  as  a  way  to  fund  civic 
projects  that  would  never  get  built.  In  the 
post  Prop.- 13  area,  we're  going  to  have  to 
come  up  with  some  creative  ways  to  fund 
projects,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  I  see  us 
doing  more  of  this  in  the  future.  Maybe  a  day 
camp  for  Scouts  on  Fiesta  Island.  Robb  Field 
is  only  partially  completed.  I  see  this  as  a 
precedent  for  a  lot  of  other  companies.  I  see 
them  stepping  forward  .  .  ." 

The  idea  is  not  original.  Andrew  Carnegie 
built  his  libraries  that  way.  But  it's  been 
years  since  young  businessmen  talked  of 
grand  philanthropy,  and  the  possibilities  are 
intriguing.  Unfortunately,  municipalities,  in 
selling  chunks  of  themselves,  may  be  laying 
themselves  open  to  even  more  corporate  con- 
trol than  they  already  endure. 

How  has  KGB  Field  affected  Leibert 's  re- 
lations with  the  fire  department  and  other 
permit-providing  agencies? 

He  shrugs  and  grins.  "I  haven't  had  any 
problems  recently  ..." 

SAN  DIEGO  has  long  been  known  as 
one  of  the  best  radio  markets  in  the 
country.  Over  half  of  the  city's  radio  stations 
are  rock-oriented.  So  it  is  not  unusual  for 
there  to  be  here  a  handful  of  some  of  the 
"greatest  programmers  in  the  country."  ac- 
cording to  Mike  Harrison,  director  of  Good 
Phone  Communications,  headquartered  in 
Los  Angeles.  Harrison  himself  is  among  a 


select  and  small  group  of  national  radio  con- 
sultants, who  measure  and  direct  the 
mainstream  of  American  radio.  Good  Phone 
Communications,  for  instance,  is  hired  by 
hundreds  o\  radio  stations  to  provide  com- 
puterized programing  packages  which  tend 
to  make  stations  sound  much  the  same. 

Harrison,  an  ex-programmer  at  KPRI. 
claims  to  have  coined  the  term  "AOR"  (Al- 
bum Oriented  Rock),  a  format  favored  by 
many  stations.  Harrison  aims  at  "'smorgas- 
bord" programing,  suggesting  songs  which 
appeal  to  the  'highest  common  de- 
nominator." His  technique  leaves  little  room 
for  local  experimentation. 

While  Leibert  does  not  use  Harrison's 
services,  Harrison  describes  KGB  as  "ex- 
tremely well  rounded:  more  so  than  most  sta- 
tions that  claim  to  be.  Leibert  is  absolutely 
one  of  the  ten  best  programmers  in  the  coun- 
try. His  station  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  What  he  does  on  the  air.  added  to  what 
he  accomplishes  in  his  off-air  events,  makes 
KGB  special.  Leibert  and  those  similar  to 
him.  are  the  hope  of  the  visionary  program- 
mers of  the  '80s  who  want  to  go  for  the 
gold  ring." 

Along  with  Leibert,  though  not  receiving 
quite  so  much  praise.  Harrison  includes 
"great"  San  Diego  programmers  Jessie 
Bullet  at  KPRI;  Gene  Knight  at  the  new 
91-X,  and  C.C.  McCartney  at  B-100. 
(McCartney,  by  the  way,  is  credited  by  Har- 
rison as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  next  incar- 
nation of  Top  40  stations:  "Top  Track,"  a 
programing  technique  which  pits  popular 
album  tracks  against  each  other  in  much  the 
same  way  that  Top  40  set  up  competition 
between  45-rpm  discs.) 

Nevertheless,  Leibert  is  seen  by  Harrison 
as  one  programmer  who  has  transcended 
rock  formats,  by  making  his  station  much 
more  than  audible  vibrations. 

However,  Leibert,  who  claims  the  term 
"mellow  radio"  to  be  his  own  (there  seem  to 
be  so  many  format  terms  around,  that  almost 
every  programmer  or  consultant  can  claim 
one  for  his  very  own),  dismisses  Harrison, 
along  with  another  giant  consultant, 
Atlanta-based  Lee  Abrhams.  Leibert  claims 
they're  obsolete.  "Abrhams  is  100  percent 
computerized.  He  goes  to  his  computer  and 
asks  it  what  cuts  on  Linda  Ronstadt's  latest 
album  will  become  national  hits.  The  compu- 
ter spits  out  her  song  'Living  in  the  U.S.A.," 
and  Abrhams  immediately  commands  all  of 
his  associated  stations  to  play  that  song."  On 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  is  KNX  's  Steve 
Marshall,  the  chief  adherent  to  the  "gut- 
feel"  school  of  thought,  which  means  the 
programmer  goes  completely  on  his  own 
instincts.  Leibert  sees  himself  half-way 
between  Harrison- Abrhams  and 
Marshall.  "We  don't  subscribe  to  any  big 
consultant.  We  do  our  own  forms  of 
research — surveys  at  record  stores,  on-the- 


street  interviews,  and  other  methods  I'm  not 
going  to  reveal — on  the  local  rather  than  na- 
tional scene.  Plus,  I  add  my  gut-feel,  assisted 
by  my  program  manager,  Ed  Hamlin,  and  his 
staff." 

All  of  this  is  complicated  by  several  other 
concurrent  trends.  The  baby-boom  bulge  is 
getting  older;  the  average  age  in  America  is 
now  29.  So  programmers,  looking  at  the 
demographics,  adjust  to  an  aging  market. 

"'The  war  is  over.  We're  worrying  about 
making  mortgage  payments  and  what  kind  of 
wine  to  drink,"  says  Leibert.  He  sees  this, 
along  with  technological  changes — like 
cable  radio — serving  to  fragmentize  the  au- 
dience, with  disco  fanatics  demanding  disco 
stations,  soft-rock  fans  listening  to  soft-rock 
stations,  news  freaks  listening  to  all-news 
stations.  "I  see  Kiddie-stations  on  the 
way — specifically  for  very  young  listeners." 
So  both  the  homogenization  and  the  frag- 
mentation of  radio  are  happening  at  the  same 


time.  Plus,  radio  stations  are  getting  richer 
by  the  day.  Like  magazines,  they  are  enjoy- 
ing substantial  run-off  advertising  revenue 
from  over-priced  TV.  That  means  a  lot  of 
money  for  special  events,  like  sky  shows  and 
on-air  experimentation. 

Harrison  himself,  at  least  during  a  phone 
interview,  seems  to  be  moving  away  from 
strict  formating  toward  the  kind  of  minute- 
to-minute  programing  espoused  by  Leibert, 
though  Harrison  does  not  necessarily  em- 
phasize the  local  angle  as  strongly  as  Leibert. 

During  the  '70s,  a  handful  of  consultants 
formated  the  techniques  of  some  of  the  great, 
progressive  disc  jockeys  of  the  '60s,  who 
had  moved  away  from  the  Top  40  hits  toward 
album  cuts,  more  creative,  esoteric  rock,  ac- 
cording to  Harrison.  The  consultants  poured 
the  particular  mixes  of  song  types,  along  with 
the  brands  of  disc-jockey  personalities,  into 
a  kettle,  stirred  them  together,  bottled  them 
continued  on  page  199 
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Hollywood  Hills.  "Five  or  six  more  turns  brought  the  car  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Below 
and  behind  lay  the  plain,  with  the  city  like  a  map  extending  indefinitely  into  a  pink 
haze."  (Aldous  Huxley,  After  Many  a  Summer  Dies  the  Swan.) 
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Finishing  Touches 

It's  now  time  to  reevaluate  your  make-up  for 
the  evening.  For  too  King,  evening  make-up 
meant  brighter  colors,  sparkly  glitter  make- 
up. For  night,  build  up  the  colors,  increasing 
their  intensity,  .lust  a  drop  more  eye  color 
and  rouge,  refresh  the  lip  and  .  .  voila! 
Dance  up  a  storm,  share  intimate  secrets  over 
duck  a  I  orange  with  husband  or  paramour. 
You,  not  your  make-up.  will  be  admired. 

Peter  Halloek  believes  that  any  woman 
can  master  these  techniques.  '"A  woman 
owes  it  to  herself  to  find  the  very  best 
make-up  procedure  that  makes  her  look  and 
feel  the  very  best.  She  doesn't  have  to  go  to 
great  lengths;  once  she  gets  the  general 
technique,  she  can  experiment  once  she 
knows  how  to  do  it.  " 

How  can  he  be  so  sure?  "Seeing  is 
believing.  "# 


Hair  Styling 

continued  from  page  133 

trend,  reports  Zimmerman. 

The  near  future  holds  other  goodies  to 
which  women  must  adjust.  Expect  more  in- 
tricate braiding  and  wrapping.  Hats  and 
veils,  they  say,  are  coming  back,  too.  Hats 
are  Zimmerman's  specialty,  and  he  has 
strong  views  on  how  they  should  be  worn. 
"After-dark  hats  and  especially  veils  are 
happening  now,"  he  says. 

Zimmerman  is  a  big  fan  of  veils.  "The 
mystery  of  veils  makes  them  attractive,"  he 
explains.  Hats  are  not  for  every  woman, 
especially  the  small  hats  in  style  this  season, 
but  the  new  hairstyles  are  right.  "Generally 
all  hairstyles  now  can  be  adapted  to  the  hat," 
Zimmerman  says. 

A  hat  is  one  more  way  to  express  yourself 
and  Zimmerman  thinks  that  incentive  and 
their  novelty  will  make  hats  catch  on. 
"People  under  30  have  never  worn  a  hat  be- 
fore," he  says.  "They  add  a  dimension  to 
fashion." 

His  version  of  the  perfect  face  for  a  hat  has 
"beautiful,  prominent  facial  bones.  With  a 
face  like  that  you  can  just  stretch  back  your 
hair,  put  a  hat  on  it  and  look  good." 

Another  thought  about  hats:  "Hair  that 
goes  under  a  hat  has  to  be  able  to  fit  under  a 
hat,"  warns  Halloek.  "So  that  anything  that 
is  extremely  bouffant  or  contrived  isn  't  going 
to  work." 

The  total  look  and  all  that  goes  with  it 
needs  a  total  hairdresser  who  is  up  to  date 
and  will  consider  all  your  needs — fashion, 
facial  features  and  lifestyle — before  he  or  she 
starts  snipping. 

"I  think  the  word  here  is  communica- 
tior|,"  says  Halloek.  "It  is  essential  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  the  person  who  is  going  to 


do  your  hair.  You  are  going  to  have  to  live 
with  it. 

"Communication  is  very  important  so  that 
he  or  she  knows  what  your  lifestyle  is  like, 
what  it  is  that  you  want  or  don't  want,  so  he 
can  design  or  create  a  hairstyle  most  suitable 
for  you . "  # 

Rick  Leibert 

continued  from  page  85 

and  sold  them  to  radio  stations  around  the 
country  in  search  of  quick  boosts  in  the  rat- 
ing game.  "We're  experiencing  a  backlash 
to  that,  though,"  says  Harrison.  "Stations 
glorified  the  means  instead  of  the  ends,  and 
now  there's  a  movement  back  toward  crea- 
tive programing."  Hence,  programmers  like 
Leibert  emerge,  who  experiment  with  new, 
subtle  mixtures  of  sounds  and  information, 
and  come  up  with  new  recipes  which  Harri- 
son says  "will  probably  be  formated  by  a 
whole  new  slew  of  consultants  in  the  '80s." 

The  trouble  with  discussing  all  of  the 
on-air  subtleties  is,  as  Leibert  says,  "If  you 
can  describe  a  station's  'sound,'  the  station  is 
already  dead,  a  caricature  of  itself."  Tags 
and  terms  come  and  go  with  the  frequency  of 
the  latest  stars:  As  soon  as  you're  sure  mel- 
low radio  dominates  the  American  radio 
market,  disco  comes  along.  Incarnations  fol- 
low incarnations:  MOR  (Middle-Of-The- 
Road)  which  used  to  push  singers  like 
Sinatra,  becomes  AOR  (Album-Oriented- 
Rock)  ...  or  was  it  mellow  that  it  became? 
"Sinatra  died  and  went  to  Vegas,"  an- 
nounces Leibert.  "Mellow  radio  is  dead," 
claims  Abrhams.  "They  said  that  about  rock 
'n  roll,"  counters  Leibert.  In  any  case,  it 
takes  very  little  time  for  progressive  to  be- 
come passe.  And  you  can  begin  to  wonder  if 
the  labels  have  meaning  at  all. 

"On  the  whole,  all  the  local  stations  are 
playing  it  safe  right  now,"  says  Bob  Laur- 
ence, a  San  Diego  Union  entertainment  wri- 
ter, "especially  on  the  AM.  KGB  is  not  a 
very  exciting  station  to  listen  to.  My  car  only 
has  an  AM  radio,  so  I  flip  back  and  forth 
among  the  stations.  Magic  91,  especially  at 
night,  will  play  the  most  interesting  variety 
of  records,  but  basically  all  the  stations  are 
boring."  KGB-AM  is  "mellow,"  KGB-FM 
plays  "two-fisted"  rock,  which  Laurence, 
37,  prefers. 

Part  of  the  homogenization  of  radio  is  the 
fault,  not  of  the  programmers,  but  of  the  na- 
ture of  rock.  "People  forget  rock  has  been 
around  for  25  years.  One  thing  that  keeps  it 
alive  is  that  it  envelops  any  kind  of  style: 
country,  classical,  folk,"  Laurence  says. 

Another  reason  Leibert  stands  out — for 
what  he  does  off  the  air — is  that  popular 
music  is  in  one  of  its  periodic  slumps,  ac- 
cording to  Lee  Abrhams,  the  country's  most 
powerful  radio  consultant,  who  calls  himself 
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a  "radio  doctor."  Abrhams  and  his  com- 
pany, Burkhart-Abrhams  and  Associates, 
have  done  an  extensive  sociological  study  of 
radio  and  popular  music  over  the  last  25 
years.  The  study  is  important,  since  the 
academic  community  has  virtually  ignored 
radio,  considering  it  a  "minority  medium." 
Abrhams  charted  periods  of  lull  and  inten- 
sity, and  attached  to  these  periods  identifi- 
able, repetitive  traits.  For  instance,  during 
the  peaks,  which  seem  to  happen  every  four 
or  five  years,  music  is  exciting,  a  stimulator 
of  culture,  rather  than  just  pleasant 
background  sound.  During  the  intense 
periods  whole  new  generations  identify 
themselves.  People  actually  listen  to  the 
words.  And  there  develops  increased  market- 
ing of  new  technological  breakthroughs.  The 
hi-fi  and  stereo  were  popularized  during 
periods  when  music  captured  the  public's 
imagination.  Peak  artists  are  represented  by 
Bill  Haley.  Chuck  Berry,  the  Beatles  and  the 
Rolling  Stones. 

But  during  the  lull  periods,  dancing  comes 
back  (today's  reincarnation  is  disco  and 
Saturday  Nii>ht  Fever);  the  musical  artist  re- 
cedes into  the  background  and  the  producers 
take  over.  Abrhams  mentions  Paul  Revere 
and  the  Raiders  and  the  Bee  Gees  as  groups 
which  represent  lull  periods,  during  which 
no  lasting  contributions  are  made  to  popular 
music. 

Abrhams  guides  his  radio  stations  by  fore- 
casting the  ebb  and  flow  of  music,  and  pre- 
dicts that  1981  will  mark  the  next  peak 
period.  "I  haven't  really  heard  that  much 
about  what  Leibert  does  on  the  air,"  says 
Abrhams,  "but  as  far  as  his  off-air  gimmicks 
go,  good  show  business  works  during  any 
period." 

Thus,  Leibert,  who  has  been  a  program- 
mer for  ten  years,  (six  of  them  at  KGB)  ..js 
survived  in  a  profession  which  with  awe- 
some speed  consumes  programmers  and 
jocks  (jocks  is  the  new  word;  disc  jockey  is 
passe — Leibert  prefers  "air  personali- 
ty")- Television  and  radio  people  lead  a 
vagabond  life,  moving  from  one  market  to 
the  next  every  two  or  three  years — or  even 
months.  They  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the 
six-month  rating  conducted  by  the  Arbitron 
Company,  headquartered  in  Beltsville, 
Maryland.  "It's  like  playing  football  all  sea- 
son, but  only  seeing  the  scoreboard  light  up 
twice  a  year.  It  makes  people  crazy,"  says 
Leibert. 

But  in  staging  events  outside  the  normal 
terrain  of  radio,  Leibert  has  managed  to  cir- 
cumvent the  total  dependence  on  program- 
ing. So  KGB's  turnover  is  somewhat  less 
than  at  most  other  stations.  He  seems  to  have 
become  that  rarest  of  creatures  in  radio:  the 
permanent  fixture. 

His  seeming  lack  of  concern  about  the  rat- 
ings works  fine  as  long  as  KGB  is  on  top.  If 
you  combine  its  most  recent  ratings  for  AM 
and  FM,  it  is. 


Although  Rick  Leibert 's  longevity  is  univ- 
ersally respected  locally,  his  personality 
is  not. 

Says  Reader  publisher,  Jim  Holman, 
"He's  the  ultimate  hype  artist,  in  that  he'll 
do  anything  to  promote  his  station.  Every- 
thing he  does,  he  describes  as  the  'biggest.' 
He  deals  in  hyperbole,  which  I  guess  is 
where  the  word  'hype'  comes  from.  He 
taught  me  early  what  radio  people  were 
like."  Holman  still  resents  Leibert  "scream- 
ing" at  him  over  the  phone  in  1972,  demand- 
ing free  ad  space  for  KGB's  charity  ball, 
space  which  the  Reader  provided.  Leibert 
says,  "I  don't  remember  talking  to  Holman. 
That  might  have  been  Ron  Jacobs  ( Leibert 's 
predecessor),  who  was  good  at  that  kind  of 
thing.  I  didn't  know  nearly  as  much  about 
San  Diego  then.  I  don't  think  I  would  have 
yelled  at  Holman  then." 

Pause. 

"But  I  would  now." 

KPRI's  program  manager,  and  a  former 
Leibert  employee,  Jessie  Bullet  (real  name: 
Richard  Bollen)  offers,  "How  can  I  say 
this  and  be  nice?  I  couldn't  work  for  him. 
This  may  ruin  my  career  in  San  Diego, 
but  .  .  .  nobody  over  there  likes  him  that 
much.  Professionally,  I  hate  the  little  S.O.B. 
Radio  is  like  football.  I'd  love  to  bring  him 
down."  Bullet  admits  that  some  of  his  an- 
tipathy came  about  because  he  was  a  "frus- 
trated, 30-year-old  jock  who  wanted  10  be  a 
programmer,"  working  under  the  younger, 
cocksure  Leibert. 

Leibert  says,  "I  don't  think  Jessie  means 
it.  He  just  wanted  to  program  KGB.  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  I  am  the  programmer.  I 
think  we  always  got  along  great."  He  de- 
scribes Bullet  as  the  "consumate  an- 
nouncer," which  any  programmer  would 
consider  a  backhanded  compliment. 

All  of  this  has  something  to  do  with  the 
peculiarly  vicious  world  of  radio.  According 
to  the  Union's  Don  Freeman,  "I  find  the 
competition  in  radio  is  not  even  a  friendly 
rivalry.  I  can't  explain  it.  There's  no  neutral 
voice  in  radio." 

Reminded  that  his  critics  complain  that  he 
takes  undue  credit  for  KGB's  success  and 
events,  Leibert  emphasizes  that  the  Home- 
grown album  was  "created  by  Ron  Jacobs, 
the  all  time  great  programmer,  Bill  Hergon- 
son  (Captain  Billy),  and  me;  and  executed  by 
Jacobs  and  me."  The  sky  show,  Leibert 
says,  was  "my  idea,  executed  with  the  help 
of  Jim  Sauza."  The  idea  of  the  Chicken 
(along  with  the  defunct  Tyrone  the  Frog), 
was  "my  idea,  executed  by  Ted,  and  Ralph 
Haberman,  Ted's  manager  and  bodyguard." 
And  KGB  Field  was  "my  idea,  executed  by 
the  station  owners." 

Regardless  of  who  is  responsible,  the 
ideas  are  being  stolen  and  copied  around  the 
country.  Atlanta  and  Miami  boast  their  own 
Homegrown  albums  and  sky  shows.  Cincin- 


The  most  mispronounced 
name  in  real  estate* 

(We  want  you  to  know  what  it  means.) 


Van  JhcrcK? 


That's  how  a  lot  of  people  pro- 
nounce Van  Schaack  (actually,  the 
name  sort  of  rhymes  with  rock). 
It  means  real  estate  .  .  .  and  has 
since  1911.  Today,  we  annually  sell 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  residential  property. 


No,  but  as  we  were  saying,  "Van 
Skock"  has  over  260  full-time,  ca- 
reer residential  sales  specialists . . . 
All  with  proven  records  of  service 
to  their  many  clients  and  to  their 
individual  communities.  All  are  en- 


couraged to  attend  regular  training 
classes  to  keep  up  with  the  grow- 
ing complexities  of  real  estate  law, 
taxes,  financing  and  market  in- 
formation, as  well  as  the  stringent 
requirements  of  real  estate  sales 
licensing  laws.  A  majority  of  our 
Sales  Associates  are  Brokers  — 
the  highest  licensing  designation 
obtainable. 


Van  Shock? 


.  vV****' 


No,  not  quite  ...  but  calling  "Van 
Shock"  will  still  get  you  the  inter- 
ested, personal,  caring  attention  to 
your  buying  or  selling  needs. 


ttmSkoQ? 


"Van  Skog"  is  close,  but  remem- 
ber the  name  rhymes  with  rock  .  .  . 
a  name  that  also  stands  for  a  great 
selection  of  listings  to  choose  from 
when  you're  buying  .  .  .  and  com- 
plete information  about  homes, 
neighborhoods,  lifestyles  and  all  of 
the  vital  considerations  that  are  im- 
portant to  you  while  you're  buying. 
It  also  means  an  unsurpassed  re- 
location service  to  people  who  are 
moving  to  and  from  the  area. 


Van  IKoc/cf 


Summing  itup,  "Van  Skock"  means 
a  single-source  unique  real  estate 
corporation  that  has  successfully 
found  a  way  to  be  both  big  enough 
to  offer  comprehensive  real  estate 
service  .  .  .  and  personal  enough  to 
make  you  feel  your  needs  are  our 
only  concern. 


Actually,  call  us  anything  you  like. 
But  don't  hesitate  to  call  us.  You'll 
soon  discover  when  you  come  to 
Van  Schaack,  you  can  expect  the 
exceptional. 


Van  Schaack  &  Company 

The  namethat  means  Real  Estate 
...Since  1911 

8939  Villa  La  Jolla  Drive,  Suite  203 

LaJolla,  California  92037 

(714)  452-1520 
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nati  and  Philadelphia  produce  Homegrown 
albums.  Poultry  production  is  up  at  radio  sta- 
tions all  around  the  country — chickens,  tur- 
keys, even  buzzards.  Leibert  grumbles  about 
the  lack  of  creativity  in  the  business:  every 
good  idea  is  cloned. 

"You  have  to  give  him  credit  for  what  he 
does,"  says  KPR1  general  manager  Dex  Al- 
len. "He  does  it  well.  For  us  to  try  to  do 
anything  that  would  smack  of  copying 
them  .  .  .  well,  we'd  never  do  it.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  try  to  counter-program  ..." 

Nonetheless,  KPRI,  in  1975,  did  hire  a 
mime  to  represent  this  station  on  the  street. 
KFMB  commissioned  five  "bees"  to  attend 
football  games  one  season.  And  KCBQ's  sis- 
ter station  in  Milwaukee,  WOKY  (both 
stations  are  owned  by  Charter  Oil)  recently 
introduced  their  latest  creations,  the  WOKY 
Chicken  .  .  .  and  a  sky  show. 

LEIBERT  CROWS,  "I've  learned  you 
can  accomplish  anything  you  really 
want  to." 

Asserting  that  he  is  constantly  "banaged 
by  the  trades"  to  reveal  the  innermost  work- 
ings of  his  mind,  and  the  ways  in  which  KGB 
dominates  its  market,  he  says  he  has  a  lot  of 
new  plans  incubating,  "but  you  don't  hatch 
all  your  eggs  in  public." 

Among  his  ideas  are  plans  to  extend  some 
experimental  on-air  techniques  already  being 
used  on  KGB.  For  instance,  KGB's  San 
Diego  Times,  a  series  of  short  features  which 
run  throughout  the  day,  give  his  announcers  a 
chance  to  be  creative.  Along  with  the  newsy 
features,  mixed  sometimes  creatively  with 
background  music,  are  offbeat  spots  like 
Lany  Himmel's  sports  pieces.  "Larry  as- 
sumes a  variety  of  identities,  including 
'Freddy  Capistrano,'  a  New  York  high- 
energy,  obnoxious  sports  announcer;  and 
'Swami  Sweatsocks' — he  kills  me — who 
used  to  be  the  head  guru  and  tennis  instructor 
at  the  Solana  Beach  Zen  Tennis  Club. 

"Swami 's  no  fool.  When  he  saw  the 
Friars  folding,  he  decided  the  tennis  fad  was 
over.  So  now  he's  a  part-time  ski  instructor  at 
the  Alpine  Meadows  Ski  Lodge  and  Con- 
dominium high  atop  Mt.  Helix — from  where 
he  gives  his  weekly  ski  reports."  Leibert  is 
planning  to  produce  a  local  comedy  album, 
starring  Himmel,  who  moonlights  at  the 
Comedy  Store.  Himmel  asserts  that  Leibert 
"saved  radio  for  me,  by  allowing  me  to  be 
creative." 

One  of  the  entertainers  Leibert  allows  to 
ramble  on  KGB's  airwaves  is  Timothy  Leary. 
Remember  him?  Leary  used  to  be  the  high 
priest  of  LSD  (although  he  denies  that  now, 
having  served  a  jail-stint  and  changed  his 
chief  interest  from  drugs  to  the  colonizing  of 
outerspace).  Now  Tim  Leary  wants  to  be  a 
radio  star  and  has  hooked  up  with  KGB  jock 
Gabriel  Wisdom  in  syndicated  shows  called 
Joyful  Wisdom,  in  which  futurists  and  other 
seers  are  interviewed.    "Leary  wants  the 
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whole  show  (o  himself,"  says  Leibert.  "I'm 
humoring  him."  Of  late,  Leary  has  been 
going  around  the  country  proclaiming  radio 
programmers  are  the  new  high  priests  of  cul- 
ture, out  ahead  of  everybody  else.  The  man 
who  coined  the  slogan,  "tune  in.  turn  on, 
drop  out"  is  now  bowing  to  the  phrase- 
makers  who  gave  us  MOR.  AOR  and  mellow. 
His  proclamations  may  help  his  syndication. 
What  is  interesting,  though,  is  that  the  prog- 
rammers themselves,  and  radio  consultants, 
don't  deny  his  claims.  Says  Mike  Harrison, 
who  calls  him  Dr.  Leary,  "Radio  has  always 
been  the  hippest  and  most  immediate 
medium."  Lee  Abrhams  agrees.  "Radio 
programmers  are  farther  ahead  of  the  culture 
than  TV  programmers,  because  they  aren't 
encumbered  with  the  corporate  structure. 
They  can  change  faster."  Leibert  basically  ag- 
rees with  Leary.  So  does  Jessie  Bullet.  Which 
may  say  as  much  about  how  the  medium  feeds 
egos,  as  about  the  medium  itself.  Stay  tuned. 
Leibert  is  also  pondering  a  more  in-depth, 
serious  radio  journalism,  calling  it  "para- 
journalism,"  which  would  mix  sound  effects, 
music  and  words  in  a  documentary  form 
played  during  premium  hours.  "That  would 
be  the  most  exciting  innovation  radio's  seen  in 
a  long  time."  And  he's  thinking  about  con- 
ducting a  crusade  to  move  Lindbergh  Field, 
"which  is  something  that  gets  me  personally 
crazy." 

That  Leibert  has  a  flare  for  the  dramatic 
should  come  as  no  surprise,  considering  his 
childhood. 

He  gets  absolutely  uncool,  actually  ex- 
cited, when  he  describes  it. 

"My  father  was  the  chief  organist  at  Radio 
City  Music  Hall,  and  my  mother  was  a 
Rockette.  I  remember,  as  a  little  boy,  sitting 
backstage  and  watching  all  those  long  legs, 
and  tall  ladies  and  hard  make-up.  The  corps 
de  ballet  performed  in  the  same  hall;  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  would  rise  up  from  a  pit  on 
17  steam-generated  elevators,  and  so  many 
curtains  you  couldn't  keep  track  of  it  all.  My 
father  also  played  organ  on  the  radio  soap 
operas.  I  'd  go  down  to  the  CBS  studio  and  sit 
on  the  bench  with  him  as  he  played  for  shows 
like  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton,  and  Stella  Dal- 
las and  Brighter  Day — that  one  was  on  TV. 
I'd  watch  the  radio  director  and  the  actors 
with  their  scripts,  and  I'd  rush  home  and  lis- 
ten on  the  radio  to  what  I'd  seen.  I  was  hung 
up  on  the  sound  effects  .  .  . 

"These  were  everyday  experiences  for 
me.  I  guess  that's  why  I  get  a  lot  more  ex- 
cited about  all  the  crazed  projects  than  on-air 
programing.  If  it  was  just  music,  I  would 
have  been  out  of  this  business  a  long  time 
ago.  But  this  way  I  get  to  be  known  as  the 
Father  of  the  Chicken,  and  I  get  to  stage  a 
big  spectacular  every  year  .  .  .it's  kind  of 
Disneyesque.  It's  not  just  some  dumb  radio 
station  with  these  machines  and  computers 
running  their  mouths.  I  take  it  seriously." 


We  are 
Environmental 
Designers 


.  Professionals  who  can  show  you  how  to 
create  a  beautiful  setting  for  your  home.  □ 
. . .  Consultants  who  come  to  your  home  to 
study  the  site  and  confer  with  you,  then 
design  a  landscape  plan  to  suit  your 
budget  and  balance  your  needs  and 
preferences  with  the  site's  capabilities. 
□  . .  .  Specialists  who  help  you  save 
time  and  money  while  you  turn  yard 
space  into  an  asset  that  increases 
yearly  in  value.  Our  plan  will  give 
you  a  complete  diagram  to  scale 
with  all  of  the  greenery  specified 
by  name  and  placement,  helping 
you  avoid  costly  mistakes,  yet  easy 
enough  to  follow  so  that  you  can  do 
the  work  yourself  for  an  extra  cost- 
savings.  Or,  if  you  would 
prefer  to  have  the  installa- 
tion and/or  maintenance 
work  done  for  you   we 
would  be  glad  to  recom- 
mend a  reputable  firm.  D 
Whether  you  are  building  a 
new  home  or  are  giving  an  older  home  a 
new  look,  call  us  today  lor  a  consultation. 


LANDSCAPE  DESIGN 
CENTER 

(714)447-6434 


MTEMOTELIU 

Innovative  Hair  Designs 

Fantasy  Colors, 
Cuts  and  Perms 


Open  Mon.-Sat,  Eves,  by  appointment 
6957  El  Cajon  Blvd.  461-9160 


WIN  TONIGHT! 

JAIALAI- 

THE  WORLD'S 

FASTEST  BALLGAME 

f  •  Pari-Mutuel  Betting 

3  •  Quinelas 

Home  of  TJ  Tilly's  Restaurant 

Jai  Alai 
Tij 


INFORMATION 

&  RESERVATIONS 
(903)  385-1612 


Dr.  John  Faessel 
Dental  Group 

Clairemont 
bl71BalboaAve  "277-7785 

Lemon  Grove 
744 1  Broadway  St  •  464  2944 

and  soon      Lakeside 
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Diet  Center,  a  sensible 

weight-loss  program 

that  really  works! 

Good  food  and  good  nutrition  are  the  basics  for  safe,  effective  and  lasting 

Weight  loss  at  Diet  Center.  For  over  10  years  Diet  Center  has  been 
helping  people  lose  18-25  pounds  in  only  six  weeks  and  teaching  them 

how  to  keep  it  off. 


Sybil  Fergus 

Founder    , 

Diet  Center,  Inc. 


There  are  now  over  600 
Diet  Centers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  In  San 
Diego,  call  the  center 
nearest  you. 
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Solana  Beach 
524  Stevens  #3 
481-1201 

Escondido 

301  E.  Washington  #E 

741-5205 

Poway 

12709  Poway  Rd.  #F 

486-1250  578-2670 


Pacific  Beach 
4455  Lamont  St.  #6 
483-0350 

Chula  Vista 

815  Third  Ave.  #311 

425-5820 

North  Park 

3636  Fifth  Ave.  #102 

297-8020 


La  Mesa  Oceanside 

7484  University  #M     2181  El  Camino  Real  #105 

697-8861  433-9614 


San  Carlos 

8647  Navajo  Road 

697-8933 

El  Cajon 

1130  N.  Second  St. 

579-1776 


Mira  Mesa 

9580  Black  Mtn.  Rd.  #N 

566-3404 


Create  a  New  Atmosphere  in  Your  Home  with 


Choose  from  an  assortment  of  designs,  or  design  your  own  with  Jody's  help. 
Call  for  an  appointment    283-8577 


Does  he  ever  fear  that  the  Disney — P.T. 
Barnum — inside  of  him  is  trapped,  stunted 
because  of  the  limiting  nature  of  radio? 

"The  Disney  in  me  is  already  out!  He's 
running  around  in  a  chicken  suit,  exploding 
over  San  Diego  every  year,  pressed  into 
vinyl!  Not  only  that,  but  I  get  paid!" 

George  Gerbner,  one  of  the  nation's  media 
gurus,  and  dean  of  the  Annanberg  School  of 
Communications,  insists,  "Quality  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  radio.  All  it  is  is  environ- 
ment." 

At  that,  Leibert  rolls  his  eyes.  "I  grew  up 
in  radio.  God,  it  was  more  than  environment. 
It  was  the  front  seat  of  the  car.  It  was  the 
Zombies,  the  Rolling  Stones.  It  was  going  to 
school  and  talking  about  who  won  the  Rec- 
ord Review  Contest  on  Murray  the  K,  and 
seeing  who  had  tickets  to  go  to  the  Brooklyn 
Fox  on  Easter.  It  was  growing  up  .  .  . 

"Sure,  radio  is  geting  worse  instead  of 
better.  But  technology  is  way  ahead  of  radio 
right  now.  There's  more  ways  to  reach 
people  than  through  the  air.  There's  cable. 
And  satellite  transmission,  which  is  going  to 
mean  coast-to-coast  superstations.  There's 
everything  to  do,  and  I'll  be  there.  Radio  can 
become  an  institution  for  a  community. 
That's  what  most  programmers  don't  under- 
stand. You  just  can't  measure  yourself  only 
by  the  rating  Arbitron  hands  out." 

Still,  the  true  nature  of  radio  is  more 
precise — and  perhaps  dehumanizing — than 
a  rush  of  nostalgia  and  visions.  A  few  days 
after  the  PSA  crash  in  North  Park,  Leibert  sat 
in  his  office  doodling.  On  his  desk  was  a 
newspaper  clipping,  a  photo  of  the  jet  plum- 
meting to  the  ground. 

Absently,  Leibert  traced  and  retraced  four 
letters  on  the  plane. 

The  letters  were:  KPRI.# 


Allergy 


continued  from  page  107 

are  giveaways  or  are  mailed  to  you  at  nomi- 
nal cost.  If  you  want  to  bake,  and  have  any 
grain  allergies,  but  aren't  inhospitable  to  all 
grains,  the  best  little  book  to  start  you  off  is 
El  Molino  Mills  Cookbook,  which  has  gone 
into  many,  many  editions.  Send  $2  to  the 
company  at  345  North  Baldwin  Park 
Boulevard,  City  of  Industry,  California 
91746  (and  add  sales  tax). 

Ouch! 

Aspirin,  another  substance  which  gets 
around  a  lot,  in  a  deceptive  sort  of  way,  is  a 
source  of  trouble  to  the  touchy,  the  sensitive 
and  the  allergic.  For  them,  allergists  usually 
recommend  Tylenol  as  a  pain-killer;  of 
course,  a  wary  eye  be  kept  on  possible  liver 
damage  which  might  result  from  Tylenol 
overuse.  Darvon  ranks  second  among  local 
allergists'  recommendations  for  the  easing 
of  pain. 


[Francois  D.  Uzes  on  the  Nevada  border,  2*4*79] 


[21-  machines  at  the  Cal-Neva  Lodge,  2*3*79] 
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he  borders  of  Califor- 
nia, contrary  to  popular 
belief,  are  not  fixed,  in- 
visible lines  varying  on- 
ly according  to  which 
direction  they  run.  One 
of  these  borders  is  an 
ocean;  another  is  a  river. 
One  border  is  a  barrier 
designed  to  keep  Mex- 
icans out;  another  is  a 
psychological  contain- 
ment device  designed  to 
keep  Californians  in; 
still  another  may  not 
even  be  there  at  all,  al- 
though it  is  certainly 
somewhere.  The  boun- 
dary (right)  is  the  bar- 
rier, the  southern  border 
between  San  Ysidro, 
California,  and  Colonia 
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[The  Colorado  River  near  Parker,  Arizona,  3*4*79] 


[Abandoned  car  near  Tijuana,  2*19*79] 
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ONE   DOLLAR    •    AUGUST    13,    19  79 

Great  midsummer  reading: 
Charlie  Haas . . .  Michael  Fessier  Jr. . . . 
Jeanie  Kasindorf  and. . .  John  Gregory  Dunne, 
beginning  our  new  monthly  column/: 


MEXICO 
1979 

Rio  Mulege,  Newest  Fantasy  Vacation  Spot,  and  Much  Much  More! 
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Parliament 


Kings:  9  mg"tar;' 0.6  mg  nicotine- 1 00's:  1 2  mg'  tar, 

0.8  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report,  May'78. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Notes  on  the  Acid  Renaissance 
By  Charlie  Haas 


TERRY  (NOT  HIS  REAL  NAME) sits  cross-legged  on 
a  mattress  covered  with  an  intricately  patterned  Indian 
bedspread,  looking  around  his  living  room,  his  alert  eyes 
moving  from  a  sand  candle  to  a  strobe  light  to  a  map  of  Mid- 
dle-earth to  a  poster  of  the  Milky  Way  to  a  hollowed-out  tele- 
vision set  whose  inside  is  papered  with  a  fluorescent  op-art 
print.  Terry  explains,  with  one  of  his  frequent  giggles,  that 
the  decor  "probably  has  a  lot  to  do  with  acid."  Terry,  who  is 
30,  has  taken  hundreds  of  "trips"  on  LSD  ("acid"),  a  power- 
ful hallucinogenic  drug  that  is  the  center  of  a  Hold  the  god- 
damn phone!  What  is  this,  Family  Weekly  in  1965? 

Well,  no;  see,  the  inside  joke  here  is  that  I  was  at  Terry's 


house  some  months  ago,  out  in  that  gray  moral  area  between 
downtown  L.A.  and  Pasadena,  and  while  some  of  the  objets 
around  the  room  are  souvenirs,  he  is  not.  Or  if  he  is,  he  has  a 
lot  of  company.  LSD — the  scariest  and  most  tantalizing  thing 
you  can  buy  without  a  prescription,  the  white  hope  for  instant 
psychotherapy  that  became  a  CIA  toy  and  a  bazooka  in  the 
Bohemian  arsenal,  the  portable  Lourdes  that  oiled  the  transi- 
tion of  American  youth  from  Elvis  to  Elvish  and  made  all 
those  honor  students  start  dressing  funny  and  Printing  up 
those  unreadable  purple-and-aqua  posters — tha/LSD — is  as 
nationally  popular  now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  same  media  which  then  could  speak  of  nothing 


\ . .  Acid  without  granny 

glasses?  Acid  without 

Vietnam?  Acid  without  the 

Strawberry  Alarm  Clock? 
Acid  without  freakouts?. . ." 
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else  are  now  virtually  silent  on  the  subject.  Among  people 
who  swallow  it  or  sell  it,  or  who  monitor  its  use  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  drug-abuse  counseling,  there  is  some  sporting 
disagreement  as  to  whether  acid  has  been  enjoying  a  renais- 
sance for  about  two  years  or  never  went  away  in  the  first 
place,  with  the  former  view  in  the  majority.  But  there  is  a 
consensus  on  at  least  two  points:  The  bad  trips  and  mental 
casualties  that  made  such  hot  copy  in  the  '60s  seem  to  have 
diminished  radically,  and  the  volume  of  acid  changing  hands 
suggests  that  there  are  actually  more  users  now  than  there 
were  a  decade  ago./ 

Terry  is  of  the  never-went- 
away  persuasion.  A  purchas- 
ing agent  for  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, he  wears  his  dirty- 
blond  hair  shoulder-long,  with 
a  jazzbo  chin  beard.  He  first 
took  acid  in  1968,  when  he 
was  a  history  major  at  Occi- 
dental, and  has  been  doing  it 
regularly  ever  since.  "Let's 
see,"  he  says,  "when  was  the 
last  time  I  dropped?  Well,  we 
had  our  big  party  here — we 
have  it  once  a  year,  and 
there's  a  punch,  and  usually 
70  to  100  people  come,  and  30 
or  40  will  have  some  punch, 
and  some  of  them  will  have  a 
lot.  That  was  the  last  time  I 
dropped,  about  six  weeks  ago. 
And  I'm  still  amazed  each 
time.  I  mean,  my  head  goes 
places  it's  never  gone  before, 
and  although  it's  not  shock- 
ing, it's  still  extremely  pleas- 
ant. It's  much  more  recrea- 
tional now.  The  first  year  of  tripping,  it  was  .  .  .  theological. 
But  now  that  I'm  older  and  I've  done  it  hundreds  of  times,  I 
feel  that — no,  wait,  it's  not  true,  the  party  wasn't  the  last  time 
I  dropped.  There's  been  another  time  since  then.  I  did  mush- 
rooms for  The  Lord  of  the  Rings."" 

WHILE  TERRY  HAS  BEEN  persistently  finding  and 
taking  LSD  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  most  of  the 
users  now  in  their  thirties  seem  to  be  people  who  were 
taking  acid  up  until  the  early  '70s,  stopped  for  a  few  years  for 
reasons  ranging  from  decreased  availability  to  career  demands 
to  neural  fatigue,  and  have  started  again  within  the  past  year 
or  two*  For  Susan  (not  her  real  name  either),  a  professional 
psychologist  who  resumed  tripping  last  year  after  a  four-year 
layoff,  the  ability  to  enjoy  acid  became  the  single  clearest  index 
of  her  emotional  equilibrium.  jT 


"In  1970,  '71,  at  college,  I  was  dropping  at  least  once  a 
week,  sometimes  twice,  doing  a  ritual  kind  of  thing  of  driving 
out  to  the  desert  at  midnight  and  doing  acid  and  watching  the 
sun  come  up.  That  period  of  dropping  very  frequently  was 
brief,  but  I  continued  dropping  about  once  a  month.  Then  to- 
ward .  .  .  let's  see,  time  is  a  difficult  thing  for  me  to  conceptual- 
ize ..  .  well,  I  continued  that  lifestyle  through  my  master's 
program.  I  got  my  master's,  then  got  a  full-time  job  with  a 
mental  health  agency  and  worked  there  for  a  few  years.  I 
helped  start  one  of  the  centers  and  was  in  charge  of  it  for  a 

couple  of  years. 

"I'm  not  sure  when,  but  in 
'73  or  '74,  I  started  having  a 
lot  of  difficulty  with  acid.  I 
would  be  afraid  of  what  was 
happening  to  my  body.  There 
was  some  kind  of  tape  loop  in 
my  brain — I'd  drop  some  acid, 
begin  to  feel  stoned,  feel  the 
rush,  and  say,  Wow,  my  body 
feels  different,  I  wonder  what's 
wrong  with  it.  I  feel  really 
tight  in  my  throat,  I  wonder 
why,  maybe  I  better  go  to  the 
hospital.  Occasionally  I  would 
go  to  the  hospital,  and  nothing 
would  be  wrong. 

"Looking  back,  I  realize 
that  I  was  stuck  on  a  develop- 
mental level  of  working 
through  a  nonconscious  pat- 
tern that  I  didn't  understand.  I 
think  what  was  going  on  was 
that  I'd  taken  enough  acid  so 
that  I  was  open  to  levels  of  my 
unconscious'  that  I  hadn't  pre- 
viously been  open  to,  and  I 
was  not  in  a  good  psychological  health  space.  I  was  having 
trouble  with  interpersonal  relationship  stuff,  going  through 
heavy  questioning  of  myself  and  what  I  was  doing — which  in- 
cluded the  question:  Do  professional  psychologists  take 
LSD? — hassles  with  the  guy  I  was  living  with,  pressure  from 
my  parents  to  be  somebody  I  wasn't. 

"S/Tn  '74,  after  about  four  of  these  experiences,  I  decided  to 
stop  for  a  while  and  work  on  myself  in  therapy.  I  did  that  for  a 
long  time,  constantly  questioning  whether  I  could  take  it  again. 
It  was  like  a  test  of  me  as  a  human  being — can  I  handle  it 
again?  I  went  through  a  period  of  using  no  drugs  at  all,  not 
even  marijuana — I  don't  believe  in  prescription  drugs,  so  I 
wasn't  using  those  anyway — and  then  I  took  a  lot  of  drugs, 
excluding  LSD. 

"Then,  in  1978,  I  decided  I  could  handle  psychedelics  again. 
I  did  it  and  liked  it,  and  I  feel  that  whatever  was  going  on  with 


". . .  I'm  still  amazed  each 
time.  My  head  goes  places 

its  never  gone  before, 

although  its  not  shocking. 

Its  more  recreational  now'. .  " 
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Illustrated  hv  Victor  Moscoso 


me  in  1974,  I've  worked  through.  It's  interesting:  When  I  do  it 
now  I  can  see  in  my  head,  almost  like  when  you're  driving 
down  the  freeway  and  you  see  a  sign  coming  up — I  can  see  that 
tape  of  Wow-my-body-feels-different-somcthing's-wrong  com- 
ing up  and  I  don't  plug  it  into  the  machine.  In  fact  I  now  have 
a  counlerlape  that  says,  'Oh,  that's  the  same  old  nonsense,  I 
don't  need  to  pay  attention  to  that.' 

"I  notice  some  differences  since  I  started  again.  In  the  old 
days,  I  might  have  gotten  some  ideas  about  what  should  be 
done  to  save  the  country  and  I'd  want  to  let  people  know  about 
it.  Now  if  I  have  those 
thoughts  it's  like,  those  are 
nice  thoughts,  it's  nice  that  I 
know,  but  I'm  not  going  to  do 
anything  about  it." 

Yr  ES,  BUT  .  .  .  ACID 
without  granny  glasses? 
Without  the  Peanut  But- 
ter Conspiracy  or  the  Straw- 
berry Alarm  Clock?  Acid 
without  Vietnam?  Acid  when 
the  press  and  the  movies  have 
cocaine  running  relentlessly 
around  their  highly  collective 
brain  (although  High  Times 
runs  the  cover  line  welcome 
back  lsd  and  quotes  a  nation- 
wide price  of  $2  to  $3  a  trip)? 
Afid  without  freakouts? 
/Nancy  Shannon,  an  intense, 
30-ish  woman  who  speaks  as  if 
she  has  learned  to  cover  a  lot 
of  ground  in  50  minutes,  was, 
until  recently,  the  clinical  di- 
rector of  Do  It  Now,  an 
eleven-year-old,  nonprofit, 
"nonjudgmental"  drug-abuse  counseling  agency  in  Hollywood, 
funded  by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse.  (She  has 
since  started  an  independent  counseling  center.) 

"In  the  late  '60s,"  Shannon  says,  "we  were  seeing  a  lot  of 
LSD  freakouts.  We  don't  see  that  anymore.  I  think  a  lot  of  that 
is  cultural  change.  A  lot  of  freakouts  were  people  responding  to 
propaganda,  to  a  cultural  milieu  that  sent  implicit  messages 
that  it  was  not  okay  to  alter  your  consciousness  in  that  way.  A 
bad-vibe  kind  of  message.  What  we  see  now  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  doing  it  and  not  having  any  trouble  with  it.  /^ 

"The  experience  generally  has  changed.  I  think  in  the  '60s, 
especially  after  '66  when  it  became  illegal,  there  was  a  sense  of 
defiance — a  matter  of  'They  don't  want  us  to  take  it  and  we 
know  it's  good  and  let's  do  it.'  Now  it's  much  more  accepted  to 
let  on  that  you've  tried  LSD,  and  as  a  result  the  sense  of  com- 
munity that  grew  out  of  that  defiance  has  diminished.  It's  not 


like  We  Arc  the  Flower  Children,  but  rather  I  Am  Myself,  in 
my  own  world,  doing  it  for  me.  I  think  people  still  get  insights 
about  politics  on  LSD,  but  rather  than  taking  that  energy  and 
going  out  with  it,  they're  keeping  it  to  themselves  and  saying. 
The  way  I'm  going  to  cope  with  it  in  my  life  is  this.'  A  great 
many  people  in  the  medical  and  health  professions,  healers. 
doctors,  psychologists,  having  gone  through  their  own  LSD  ex- 
periences, have  been  trying  to  find  out  how  to  do  that  without 
the  drug,  through  meditation,  Zen,  yoga  and  kundalini." 
And  then  there  are  the  great  many  people  who  are  still  doing 

it  with  acid,  like  Terry.  "The 
first  time  I  took  it,  in  '68,  ab- 
solutely nothing  happened," 
Terry  says.  "I  was  terribly  dis- 
appointed. I  had  studied  acid. 
I  was  fascinated  by  Leary,  Al- 
pert,  Metzner,  all  those  people 
at  Harvard,  and  I'd  been  read- 
ing Life  magazine,  which  had 
a  great  special  issue  on  it,  with 
people  cringing  in  the  corners 
looking  at  their  cats — really 
marvelous  stuff;  it  made  me 
think,  'Boy,  I  need  to  have  this 
right  away.'  But,  the  first 
time,  no  effect;  and  the  second 
time,  almost  no  effect. 

"The  third  time,  this  friend 
came  down  from  San  Fran- 
cisco with  what  he  claimed 
was  direct  from  Owsley.  And 
it  was  1,000  mikes,  which  is 
more  than  anyone  should  ever 
take,  of  course.  Well,  I  totally 
lost  it."  He  giggles  at  some 
length.  (Street  dosages  in  the 
'60s  generally  were  between 
250  and  500  micrograms.  Today,  100  to  200  seems  to  be  the 
norm.)  "There  was  a  strobe  light  in  the  room,  and  I  was  lean- 
ing with  my  face  against  it,  and  my  mind  was  so  accelerated 
and  unfixed  that  when  the  strobe  was  on  at  full  speed,  it  would 
flash  once  and  I  would  have  a  dozen  hallucinations  and  I  would 
be  surprised  when  the  strobe  flashed  again.  And  it  was  going 
toogatoogatoogatooga,  you  know. 

"The  important  thing  about  that  first  time  was  the  deep- 
down  understanding  that  Other  Things  can  happen.  To  sud- 
denly look  out  of  your  own  eyes  and  have  the  world  be  radically 
different,  although  you  remember  what  it  looked  like  yesterday 
and  you're  quite  sure  you  know  how  it  will  look  tomorrow,  but 
right  now  things  are  different — that's  a  revelation  over  and 
above  the  content  of  the  specific  revelations  I  was  having.  The 
revelation  that  you  can  alter  your  mechanism.  It's — when 
you're  a  baby  and  you  see  that  that  thing  out  there  is  your 


". . .  4In  around — let's  see, 

time  is  a  difficult  thing 

for  me  to  conceptualize- 


in  '73  or  '74, 1  began 
having  difficulty  with  acid'. 
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hand  and  you  can  make  it  go,  instead  of  it  being  Mommy  or 
those  cars  outside  the  window. 

"So  after  that  I  was  sold.  For  a  couple  years,  I  did  it  as  much 
as  three  times  a  week,  never  less  than  once  a  month.  Then  I  got 
out  of  college  and  started  having  jobs,  so  it  got  to  be  less,  but 
it's  never  gotten  below  six  or  eight  times  a  year. 

"The  biggest  difference  in  the  experience  now  is  that  you 
don't  have  Dragnet  telling  you  that  you're  going  to  go  crazy. 
People  who  took  acid  went  freaky,  back  at  the  beginning, 
because  they  were  told  they  were  going  to." 

Is  increased  purity  of  the 
drug  another  factor  in  the 
lowered  incidence  of  freak- 
outs?  Nancy  Shannon  doubts 
it.  "With  PCP  or  hard  narcot- 
ics, you  see  a  lot  of  cutting 
agents,  but  LSD  doesn't  come 
in  a  form  where  you  want 
more  bulk,  where  you'd  put 
some  kind  of  powder  in  it.  It's 
usually  been  fairly  pure.  Occa- 
sionally, people  will  add  speed 
to  it,  and  most  people  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  LSD 
and/or  speed  will  know  imme- 
diately, if  they  take  it,  that  the 
speed  is  there,  and  they  won't 
buy  quantities  of  that  kind  of 
LSD." 

Terry  disagrees.  "I  think  it's 
gotten  much  cleaner.  There 
was  a  drop-off  in  quality  in 
'71,  72 — you  could  still  find 
stuff  but  it  was  dirty.  Every- 
one talks  about  speed  in  acid, 
but  speed  costs  too  much  to 
cut  acid  with.  It  was  just  .  .  . 
dirty  batches  of  acid.  It  had  lots  of  by-products  in  it,  which 
gave  you  body  jangles.  There's  much  less  of  that  today." 

SO  I'M  WRAPPING  UP  my  tape  recorder  and  thanking 
Terry  for  the  interview  when  he  says,  "Wait  a  minute,  I 
have  to  ask  you  a  question:  Have  you  taken  acid?" 
Well,  uh,  no,  I  tell  him — my  principal  drug  behavior  involves 
home-roasted  coffee  (sometimes  as  much  as  four  cups,  which  is 
more  than  anyone  should  ever  take,  of  course),  and  I  have  been 
restrained  from  sampling  acid  thus  far  by  (a)  a  belief  that  the 
drug  could  impart  no  cosmic  information  not  available  from 
Bach,  Pound  and  John  Coltrane,  and  (b)  a  degree  of  cowardice 
exceeded  only  by  my  ability  to  rationalize  it.  But  it  occurs  to 
me  that  being  asked  the  inevitable  question  makes  me  feel  very 
much  on  the  spot,  and  not  because  I  am  stuck  at  some  develop- 
mental tape-loop  level  that  I  haven't  worked  through  yet.  No, 


there  has  always  been  this  thing  about  acid  as  a  literal  test,  a 
litmus  of  psychological  okayness,  and  each  of  the  bright  people 
I'm  interviewing  seems  to  feel  some  version  of  that  thing, 
which  I  think  provides  a  clue  to  one  of  the  subtler  but  farther- 
reaching  effects  of  acid's  celebrity  in  the  '60s. 

The  people  who  got  their  hands  on  acid  first  were  psychol- 
ogists, who  believed,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  in  1938,  that  it 
was  a  psychotomimetic  drug — meaning  that  it  duplicated, 
temporarily,  the  effects  of  schizophrenia  and  could  be  useful  in 
research.  When  that  thesis  failed  to  stand  up  and  LSD  was 

reclassified  a  psychedelic  (per- 
ception enhancer)  and  hallu- 
cinogen, some  psychologists 
held  to  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  a  useful  therapeutic  tool, 
providing  faster  access  to  the 
unconscious  than  conventional 
psychoanalysis  (the  most  per- 
suasive recent  text  in  the  field 
is  Stanislav  Grof's  Realms 
of  the  Human  Unconscious: 
Observations  From  LSD 
Research). 

The  professional  interest  in 
LSD  dovetailed,  sometimes  in- 
cestuously,  with  the  rise  of  the 
humanistic  and  Fourth  Force 
movements  in  psychology — 
Esalen,  encounter  groups,  ex- 
trasensory experimentation, 
Rolfing  and  similar.  And  the 
popular  interest  in  LSD  dove- 
tailed just  as  incestuously  with 
the  transformation  of  elements 
of  counterculture  into  cult 
cultures  —  Eckankar,  Jesus 
freaks,  Majaraj-Ji,  Krish- 
nettes  and  others  who  want  you  to  miss  your  plane.  And  if 
there  is  one  attitude  held  in  common  by  all  these  unglued  ad- 
herents, it  is  that  they  know  something  desperately  important 
that  no  one  else  does.  The  question  "Have  you  tried  acid?", 
pronounced  in  the  proper  cadence  of  sincere  urgency,  sounds 
remarkably  like  "Have  you  been  saved?"  as  posed  by  a 
Moonie.  Over  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  these  apposite  inquiries 
have  mutated  into  dozens  of  other  forms.  Have  you  been 
Rolfed,  have  you  been  gamed,  are  you  really  being  honest,  are 
you  still  eating  meat,  have  you  taken  our  free  personality  test, 
have  you  had  your  polarity  massaged?  It  isn't  really  surprising 
that  acid — a  chemical  agent,  after  all,  that  adapts  to  each 
user's  biases  and  frame  of  mind — should  now  be  promoting  in- 
trospection rather  than  visions  of  revolution.  And  it  never  did 
live  up  to  some  of  its  more  extravagant  notices,  such  as  the 
power  to  nullify  egos.  (Who  do  you  know  with  a  nullified  ego,  I 


". .  /People  went  freaky 

back  at  the  beginning 

because  Dragnet  was 

telling  them  they 
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mean  really  nullified?)  But  if  any  one  cultural  consequence 
can  be  laid  firmly  at  its  doorstep,  it's  probably  that  Have-you- 
been-saved  tropism,  the  introduction  of  a  deceptively  Buddhist 
backspin  to  the  old  some-are-more-equal  gambit,  to  wit:  We 
are  all  one,  but  only  some  of  us  can  document  it. 

I  MAKE  arrangements  to  interview  Daryl  (in  no  way  his 
real  name),  a  Bay  Area  acid  wholesaler  who  has  just  un- 
leashed over  1,000  trips  on  the  southern  and  midwestern 
United  States.  The  arrangements  are  complicated,  not  because 
I  have  to  be  skin-searched  and 
blindfolded  by  Daryl's  inter- 
mediaries and  driven  to  a 
country  hideout,  but  because 
Daryl  is  working  full-time  in  a 
retail  store  and  only  gets  Sun- 
days off.  The  acid  business  has 
a  rather  modest  financial  pro- 
file these  days. 

So  I  drive  out  to  Daryl's 
house,  a  pleasant  suburban 
rental  in  Livermore.  He's  35, 
with  a  full  beard  and  the  looks 
and  clothing  tastes  of  a  Gen- 
tlemen's Quarterly  model. 
He  started  taking  acid  in  the 
mid- '60s,  but  by  1972  he'd  be- 
gun tapering  off — "I  don't 
know  why,  I  enjoy  it  a  lot,  but 
I  just  got  so  busy  .  .  .  most  of 
my  friends  stopped  taking  it  so 
much,  so  the  peer  pressure 
kind  of  wore  off.  I  started 
seeing  a  lot  of  cocaine  among 
my  friends  in  1975,  but  it  just 
seemed  outrageously  expen- 
sive to  me."   By  Christmas, 

1977,  when  he  got  the  paper,  he  hadn't  done  acid  at  all 
more  than  two  years. 

The  paper:  a  card-weight  sheet,  about  ten  inches  square, 
with  a  lacy  purple  print  of  a  bird  that  recalled  Indonesian  pa- 
per cutting.  "This  friend  of  mine  gave  it  to  me  for  Christmas. 
At  first  I  thought  the  acid  was  in  the  ink,  but  then  I  discovered 
that  the  whole  sheet  of  paper  had  been  soaked  in  acid,  and 
there  was  a  lot  of  white  paper  around  the  print,  so  there  must 
have  been  about  1,000  hits.  Excellent  quality  acid. 

"I  took  it  New  Year's  Eve  and  then  started  taking  it  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  which  is  far  more  than  I'd  ever  taken  it  in 
my  life.  It  was  interesting  to  take  it  that  much.  It  was  easy.  It 
didn't  interfere  with  my  life.  That's  when  I  started  realizing 
that  a  lot  of  people  I  knew  were  still  interested  in  acid.  I  was 
really  amazed  at  how  many  people  wanted  some,  even  people 
who  hadn't  taken  it  in  years,  and  how  many  of  them  came  back 


for 


for  more.  Then  1  discovered  that  this  friend  of  mine  who's  a 
rather  big  dealer  was  selling  a  lot  of  acid.  He  opened  this  paper 
bag  and  he  had  fifteen  grams  in  there,  which  is  about  60,000 
hits.  I  said,  'Gosh,  I  didn't  know  there  were  that  many  people 
taking  acid  in  the  whole  Bay  Area,'  and  he  said  that  he  sells 
very  little  in  the  Bay  Area,  that  most  of  it  goes  to  Canada.  So  I 
got  about  1,700  hits  from  him,  and  sold  about  700  in  L.A.,  500 
in  Cleveland,  500  in  Atlanta.  I  just  mailed  it  to  the  people  the 
pills  are  so  small  that  you  can  get  500  of  them  in  an  envelope 
about  one-inch  square.  Tiny  lavender  pills,  even  smaller  than 

what's  called  microdot.  A 
bitch  to  count.  But  they're 
very  strong,  at  least  200 
mikes,  and  very  good  quality. 
My  source  has  seen  the  man- 
ufacturing operation,  and  it's 
very  professional — several 
people  in  a  residence  up  in  the 
Russian  River  area  with  tab- 
bing machines,  counting  ma- 
chines and  the  whole  thing.  I 
bought  my  1,700  hits  at  66 
and  2/3  cents  a  hit  and  sold  it 
for  $1 .50.  I  hear  that  in  Cleve- 
land it  went  for  about  $3  a  hit. 
I  understand  that  most  of  the 
stuff  that  went  to  Atlanta 
ended  up  in  Baton  Rouge  and 
Miami,  where  it's  going  for  $5 
a  hit.  The  guy  in  L.A.,  having 
paid  me  $1.50  a  hit,  will  have 
a  hard  time  making  any 
money  back  at  L.A.  prices,  but 
he  bought  it  mainly  as 
samples. 

"My  Cleveland  contact  is 
upper-middle-class  black.  My 
source  is  of  Latin  extraction  and  from  a  poor  background.  I 
understand  that  acid  is  finally  becoming  very  popular  in  the 
black  community.  I  have  a  customer  who's  gay,  who  tells  me 
stories  about  the  gay  drug  scene  in  San  Francisco,  which  is 
very  heavy,  and  he  says  that  acid  is  becoming  real  popular  as  a 
sex  drug  there.  I  hear  a  lot  about  kids  taking  it — I'm  35,  and  I 
have  friends  with  thirteen-year-old  kids,  and  some  of  them  are 
doing  it." 

Are  there  as  many  people  taking  acid  now  as  there  were  in 
1968?  "I  bet  you  anything  there  are  more.  There  are  fewer 
people  taking  it  in  the  Bay  Area  now,  but  a  lot  more  elsewhere 
in  the  country.  It's  less  concentrated  geographically.  The  junior 
high  school  kids  in  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  are  taking  it." 

"There  are  many  more  people  taking  acid  now,"  Terry  says. 
"It's  just  that,  these  days,  it's  continuing  and  expanding  slowly. 
In  '66,  '67,  you  had  an  explosion,  and  that  won't  happen  again. 
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because  it's  already  here — it's  like  TV.  TV  had  a  massive  effect 
on  people  in  the  late  '40s  and  early  '50s,  and  it  continues  to 
have  its  effect,  but  it  will  never  have  that  instantaneous  impact 
again  because  it's  not  new. 

"I  have  a  nephew  who's  just  turned  eighteen.  When  he  was 
twelve,  he  came  and  stayed  with  me  for  a  while  and  I  gave  him 
half  a  hit  of  Sunshine,  and  we  went  to  the  zoo,  had  a  great 
time.  He  was  here  in  1977  with  some  friends  of  his,  they'd  all 
just  graduated  high  school  in  New  Orleans  and  one  of  the 
things  they  were  doing  on  this  trip  was  to  go  to  San  Francisco 
so  they  could  walk  around  the 
Haight  on  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Summer  of  Love. 
And  it  boggled  me  that  these 
kids  even  care.  It's  the  dead 
past,  what  possible  difference 
could  it  make?  And  yet,  to 
these  kids,  it  was  a  major 
thing  in  the  way  they  thought 
about  themselves.  They're  not 
really  being  nostalgic,  and 
they're  not  intellectuals  ei- 
ther— they're  just  semibright 
New  Orleans  good  old  boys 
who  happen  to  like  LSD  more 
than  bourbon. 

"And  I  don't  feel  like  a  ster- 
eotype. Some  people  have 
walked  into  this  room  and 
said,  'Oh,  how  '60s,'  and  I 
think,  'Am  I  complimented,  or 
did  he  just  call  me  an  ass- 
fiole?'  But  I  have  40  close 
friends,  30  of  whom  drop  reg- 
ularly. And  I'm  the  least  suc- 
cessful person  in  the  group — 
there  are  Ph.D.s,  M.D.s,  psy- 
chologists, teachers,  authors.  Maybe  you  can  stereotype  me, 
but  certainly  not  them.  It's  an  extremely  varied  group,  finan- 
cially, sexually,  philosophically." 

IN  A  WAY,  IT'S  ENCOURAGING  to  see  all  these  people 
taking  LSD  again,  or  still.  The  LSD  itself  is  not  the  encour- 
aging part  (just  another  drug  and  their  business  anyway). 
What  is  encouraging  is  that  the  people,  having  been  duly  noti- 
fied of  a  new,  99  percent  acid-free  order  more  than  five  years 
ago  by  Time  and  Newsweek  and  the  dailies  and  television,  did 
not  get  with  the  program.  They  read  that  psychedelics  were 
over  with,  and  all  that  that  entailed,  but — contrary  little  bas- 
tards!— they  would  not  do  what  they  were  told.  They  boogied 
not  down;  neither  would  they  become  account  execs  that  they 
might  afford  Peruvian  flake.  The  media  could  deal  with  acid 
okay  in  the  context  of  funny  clothes  and  light  shows,  and  what 


they  can  deal  with  in  the  present  context  is  cocaine,  and  what 
they  have  never  liked  is  the  intrusion  of  messy  anomalies.  And 
acid,  well,  acid  is  in  the  anomaly  business.  Its  current  renais- 
sance is  one  instance  of  what  you  might  call  cultural  disobe- 
dience— an  idea  with  which  Terry,  for  one,  has  always  been 
comfortable: 

"When  I  was  real  small,  I  used  to  watch  M  Squad  on  televi- 
sion, and  I  had  a  fascination  for  the  heroin  addicts.  M  Squad 
had  Lee  Marvin,  back  when  he  was  really  lean  and  tough  and 
made  Jack  Webb  look  like  a  sissy.  Lee  Marvin  was  just  out 

there  snarling,  a  mean  cop 
who  always  had  to  deal  with 
the  scum  of  society,  and  he  ran 
into  junkies  a  lot.  And  I  could 
never  figure  them  out,  because 
everyone  around  them  knew 
that  what  they  were  doing  was 
the  worst  thing  for  them,  that 
it  was  making  them  commit 
crimes,  that  they  were  going  to 
die  and  that  it  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  And  yet  they  did  it. 
And  I  wondered,  what  can 
motivate  you  to  do  so  many 
self-negating  things?  It 
sounded  like  they  must  have 
something  there,  that  some- 
how it  was  more  important 
than  the  ordinary  considera- 
tions they  were  running  up 
against.  It  was  like  they  were 
martyrs  or  saints  or,  I  don't 
know,  really  dedicated  people. 
And  in  the  real  environment  of 
people  I  ate  dinner  with  and 
went  to  school  with,  I'd  never, 
seen  a  dedicated  person  in  my 
life.  In  fact,  I'd  never  seen  anybody  that  wouldn't  do  anything 
for  $  1 0  an  hour  more. 

"So  from  that  point  of  view,  drugs  seemed  neat  to  me.  I 
mean,  I  was  eleven,  so  that's  what  they  seemed:  neat.  I  was 
sure  I  was  gonna  try  that,  although  I  didn't  know  if  I'd  like  it. 
As  it  turned  out,  I  don't  like  downers  at  all — they're  boring, 
and  I  can  go  to  sleep  by  myself.  I  like  cocaine  but  I  can't  afford 
it.  Through  my  job  I  have  access  to  nitrous  oxide,  which  is  just 
a  marvelous  drug.  When  done  in  combination  with  psyche- 
delics, it's  beyond  description.  Two  or  three  breaths  and  there 
you  are,  talking  to  the  center  of  existence.  You  almost  never 
remember  what  it  says,  and  it  really  doesn't  matter  because 
it  doesn't  say  much  anyway.  Most  of  the  time  it  says 
GNNRRRRRRRR!" 

And  what  do  you  say  back  to  it,  Terry? 

"You  say,  'Right!  Right!  Absolutely!'  "  ^" 


". . .  'In  the  old  days  I'd 

want  to  let  people  know 

my  ideas  to  save  the 

country.  Now  they're 

just  nice  ideas,  you  know'. . 
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NOW 

If s  a  satisfying 
decision. 


Like  many  people  you  may  recently 
have  switched  to  a  lower  tar  cigarette,  with 
milder  flavor. 

But  as  your  tastes  have  changed,  you 
may  have  found  yourself  reaching  for  a 
cigarette  even  lower  in  tar.  An  ultra-low  tar 
alternative  that  satisfies  your  new  tastes 
in  smoking. 

Then  the  decision  is  Now. 

Now  has  only  2  mg.  tar.  And  bear  this 
in  mind:  todays  Now  has  the  most  satisfying 
taste  in  any  cigarette 
so  low  in  tar. 


NOW 


Only  2  mg  tar.  Significantly  lower  than  98%  of  all  cigarettes  sold. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


FILTER,  MENTHOL  2  mg.  "tar",  .2  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method. 


Newsweek 


Kentucky  Straight  Bourbon  Whiskeys.  86  proof  and  100  proof.  Bottled  in  Bond  Old  Grand- Dad  Distillery  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601 
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Endangered  shrine:  Modern  times  erode  the  gleaming  marble 


POLLUTION  PITS 
THE  TAJ  MAHAL 

The  gleaming,  white-marble  Taj  Mahal  has 
withstood  hot  sun,  monsoon  rains  and  fre- 
quent earthquake  tremors  in  Agra,  India, 
for  more  than  300  years.  Now,  it  is  in 
danger  of  succumbing  to  the  ravages  of 
industrial  air  pollution. 

The  area  around  Agra  has  been  industri- 
alizing rapidly  in  recent  years.  The  city  has 
a  railway  yard,  two  thermal  power  plants 
and  250  small  iron  foundries — all  of  which 
burn  coal  and  emit  billows  of  smoke.  As  a 
result,  says  India's  former  culture  minis- 
ter, Renuka  Devi  Barkataki,  "discolor- 
ation, flaking,  pitting  and  blackening  of 
fractured  portions  have  been  observed  on 
the  marble  stones  of  the  Taj  Mahal."  And 
damage  to  the  monument  is  likely  to  get  a 
lot  worse  if  the  government  completes 
construction  of  a  controversial,  $250  mil- 
lion oil  refinery  in  Mathura,  which  is  just 
24  miles  north  of  Agra. 

•safety  measures':  A  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  government  reported  in  1976  that 
locating  the  plant  in  Mathura  "would  make 
only  a  negligible  impact  on  the  surrounding 
environment."  Since  then,  the  government- 
owned  Indian  Oil  Corp.,  which  is  building 
the  refinery  with  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  promised  to  take  "all  precautions  and 
safety  measures."  These  include  installing 
special  machinery  to  contain  corrosive  sul- 
fur-dioxide emissions  and  substituting  a 
low-sulfur  crude  oil  from  Bombay  for  the 
Middle  Eastern  crude  it  had  originally 
planned  on  using. 

"My  countrymen  need  have  no  fear 
about  the  pollution  causing  any  damage  to 
the  Taj,"  said  former  petroleum  minister 
H.  N.  Bahuguna  in  June.  "If  we  find  pollu- 
tion is  damaging  the  Taj,  we  will  close  the 
refinery." 

But  environmentalists  and  archaeolo- 
gists are  not  mollified  by  the  government's 
promises.  Neither,  it  seems,  is  the  Depart- 


ment of  Tourism.  It  has  called  for  reloca- 
tion of  the  refinery  on  the  ground  that  the 
$175  million  that  has  already  been  sunk 
into  the  project  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
money  India  will  lose  if  a  discolored  and 
disintegrating  Taj  Mahal  stops  drawing 
visitors.  As  India's  biggest  tourist  attrac- 
tion, the  building  accounts  for  much  of  the 
country's  $500  million  annual  tourist  trade. 
Experts  predict  that  the  refinery  will 
spew  out  more  than  60  tons  of  the  corro- 
sive sulfur  dioxide  every  day,  and  that 
much  of  it  will  be  carried  toward  Agra  on 
the  prevailing  winds.  "While  humans,  ani- 
mals and  plants  have  certain  built-in 
mechanisms  to  neutralize  a  certain  degree 
of  pollution  or  even  recover  from  their 
adverse  effects,"  says  Indian  environmen- 
tal engineer  Tippineni  Shivaji  Rao,  "the 
process  of  marble  decay  is  not  only  irre- 
versible but  proceeds  at  an  exponential 
rate."  If  the  government  doesn't  move  the 
refinery,  says  Rao,  the  Taj  Mahal  "will 
crumble  down  in  30  years." 

ONCE  A  PANTHER, 
NOW  A  CRUSADER 

Former  Black  Panther  leader  Eldridge  Cleav- 
er opened  a  Hollywood  boutique  last  year 
featuring  what  he  calls  his  "revolutionary 
design  in  male  pants" — trousers  with  a 
prominent  codpiece.  Cleaver,  44,  is  still  sell- 
ing the  pants,  but  is  devoting  most  of  his  time 
now  to  another  project:  the  Eldridge  Cleav- 
er Crusades.  Acknowledging  that  this  is 
quite  a  departure  from  his  earlier  life,  Cleav- 
er says  wryly  that  "everybody's  doing  some- 
thing else.  If  Tom  Hayden  can  run  for  sena- 
tor, why  can't  I  be  a  Christian?" 

Cleaver  fled  the  U.S.  in  1968  rather  than 
face  charges  of  assault  and  attempted  mur- 
der stemming  from  a  shoot-out  between  the 
Panthers  and  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  police. 
During  his  exile  he  became  a  born-again 
Christian,  and  in  1975  returned  to  the  U.S. 
and  surrendered  to  the  FBI.  Now  out  on 


$  1 00,000  bail,  he  has  been  preaching  on  col- 
lege campuses  and  planning  his  "crusades." 

In  May,  Cleaver  bought  80  acres  of  land 
in  the  Nevada  desert  that  he  plans  to  turn 
into  crusade  headquarters.  There  is  nothing 
on  the  property  yet  except  an  army  tent 
where  Cleaver  lives  and  two  tall  poles — 
each  topped  with  a  cross  and  an  American 
flag.  But  if  he  gets  enough  contributions 
from  his  followers,  Cleaver  wants  to  build  a 
multimillion-dollar  facility  on  the  property 
and  use  it  for  retreats,  conventions  and 
seminars — all  designed,  he  says,  for  "the 
spiritual  uplifting  of  people."  There  won't 
be  many  permanent  residents,  however. 
"We  are  not,"  Cleaver  says  somewhat  de- 
fensively, "building  another  Jonestown." 

'beware':  The  ex-radical  is  issuing  warn- 
ings based  on  his  "visions."  In  one,  he  saw 
California  struck  by  a  natural  disaster,  and 
says  that  "immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
by  the  Federal  government  to  evacuate  the 
state."  And  he  has  a  chilling  warning  for 
California  Gov.  Jerry  Brown.  "There  are 
those  around  you  who  seek  your  blood,  who 
have  already  agreed  to  kill  you  before  the 
election  of  1980,  before  the  Democratic 
convention.  Beware  of  those  unto  whom 
you  go  for  love.  Beware  of  the  woman 
whose  voice  you  hear." 

Cleaver's  trial  was  postponed  several 
times  while  he  waged  legal  battles  to  sup- 
press key  evidence  against  him — evidence 
he  claims  the  government  obtained  in  il- 
legal searches.  But  the  state  Supreme  Court 
recently  ruled  against  his  claim,  and  the 
trial  is  now  expected  toij begin  this  fall. 
Conviction  on  all  six  felony  counts  could 
mean  a  72-year  prison  term.  If  it  does, 
Cleaver  says,  he  will  accept  the  sentence  as 
being  "the  will  of  the  Lord." 

EILEEN  KEERDOJA  with  PAMELA  ABRAMSON 
in  San  Francisco 

Cleaver  in  the  desert:  Visions  of  doom 


James  D.  Wilson — Newsweek 
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A  Window  on  History 


But  the  view  of  Hartford's  Old  State  House  will  cost  you 


During  the  18th  century,  the  English 
had  to  pay  taxes  on  the  windows  in 
their  houses.  When  another  kind  of  win- 
dow tax  was  proposed  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
last  year,  the  good  citizens  responded  en- 
thusiastically. The  beneficiary  of  the  rev- 
enue, after  all,  was  not  the  British  war 
chest  but  a  restoration  fund  for  the  na- 
tion's oldest  statehouse,  a  building  that 
dates  back  to  1796.  The  method  of  tax- 
ation was  unorthodox:  $5  for  every  win- 
dow with  a  view  of  the  historic  building. 

A  three-story  federal-style  structure  of 
red  brick  and  stone,  the  Old  State  House 
in  downtown  Hartford  was  designed  by 
the  new  nation's  foremost  architect, 
Charles  Bulfinch,  who  later  did  extensive 
work  on  the  nation's  Capitol.  Having 
served  as  the  seat  of  state  government 
from  1796  to  1878  and  the  city  hall  from 
1879  to  1915,  the  building  was  declared  a 
landmark  in  1960  and  turned  into  a  mu- 
seum of  Connecticut  history.  Since  then, 
however,  maintenance  funds  have  been 
scarce,  and  city  officials  began  to  talk  of 
razing  the  deteriorating  edifice  to  make 
way  for  office  buildings. 

Alarmed,  local  residents  formed  the 
Old  State  House  Association  in  1975  and 
organized  a  fund  drive  with  a  goal  of 
$850,000  for  restoration,  and  $1  million 
for  an  endowment  to  maintain  it.  They 
raised  $1,530,000.  Although  large  corpo- 
rate donations  accounted  for  the  bulk  of 
the  money,  the  group  decided  to  press  for 
wider  community  involvement.  "Some  of 
us  were  talking  about  how  in  the  early 
days,  the  neighbors  of  the  Old  State  House 


The  landmark  seen  from  a  nearby  office 

A  voluntary  tax  on  intangible  wealth. 


had  a  grounds  committee  that  took  care  of 
the  building,"  explains  former  University 
of  Connecticut  President  Homer  Bab- 
bidge  Jr.  "Since  most  of  the  neighbors  are 
now  in  skyscrapers,  we  could  not  ask  them 
to  come  out  and  clean  up.  So  I  brought  up 
the  idea  of  asking  everyone  who  had  a 
window  view  of  the  grounds  to  pay  a  vol- 
untary tax." 

A  "viewing  rights  committee"  was  es- 
tablished forthwith,  and  Yale  University 
Junior  Alison  Wondriska,  20,  took  a  win- 
dow-to-window census.  Calling  on  small 
restaurants  and  shops  as  well  as  firms  lo- 
cated in  nearby  high-rises,  Wondriska  de- 
termined that  1,600  windows  had  full 
views  of  the  site.  Some  people  gave  even 
more  than  their  share,  and  the  window  tax 
campaign  raised  some  $8,700  within  eight 
months.  Next  week  Connecticut  will  cel- 
ebrate Rededication  Day  to  mark  the 
completion  of  work  on  the  building. 

Some  of  the  companies  paid  the  $5 
fees  themselves;  others  asked  for  contri- 
butions from  their  employees.  Hence- 
forth, the  tax  will  be  collected  annually, 
and  contributors  will  receive  tax  stamps 
in  the  form  of  decals  which  they  can  paste 
on  their  windows — presumably  in  spots 
that  will  not  obstruct  the  view. 

As  with  any  tax  law,  though,  com- 
plications exist.  "There  are  questions  to 
be  raised,"  says  Babbidge.  "Will  the  view- 
ing rights  tax  not  be  seen  as  an  insidious 
first  step  toward  taxation  of  intangible 
wealth?  Doesn't  simple  fairness  suggest 
that  windows  of  differing  size  be  assessed 
differently?  How  about  pedestrians,  bus 
riders  and  loiterers:  are  they  to  be  free- 
loaders while  the  middle  class  is  once 
again  taxed  to  subsidize  their  pleasures?" 
Such  problems  aside,  there  is  still  some 
comfort  for  the  assessed:  the  window  tax 
is  tax-deductible.  ■ 


Smashed  to  Bits 

Since  last  October,  a  two-ton  green 
granite  sculpture  has  been  on 
display  outside  an  uptown  Manhattan 
art  gallery.  Valued  at  $80,000,  the  ab- 
stract 8-ft.-high  Ubatuba  (named  after 
the  Brazilian  town  where  the  granite  was 
quarried)  was  the  work  of  French  Sculp- 
tor Antoine  Poncet,  a  disciple  of  Jean 
Arp.  Poncet  hoped  that  Ubatuba  would 
bring  "a  fresh  and  pure  breath"  to  a  city 
he  calls  "New  York — the  Tough."  He 
was  pleased  that  Gallery  Owner  Jacob 
Weintraub  had  put  the  sculpture  out- 
doors "because  there  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  people."  New  Yorkers  were 
pleased  too:  they  often  stopped  to  run 
their  hands  over  the  sculpture's  smooth, 
glossy  surface.  But  Poncet  did  not  reck- 
on just  how  tough  New  York  could  be: 


one  night  last  week  unseen  vandals 
pulled  Ubatuba  from  its  pedestal, 
smashing  it  into  bits. 

The  following  day,  Joseph  Tern- 
bach,  an  art  restorer  who  has  worked 
with  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
examined  the  shattered  fragments  and 
announced  that  he  could  mend  Ubatuba 
in  two  months.  New  York  Senator  Dan- 
iel Moynihan,  one  of  the  sculpture's 
more  vocal  admirers,  then  called  a  fund- 
raising  meeting,  where  the  Art  Dealers 
Association  of  America  volunteered  to 
underwrite  the  $2,000  needed  for  resto- 
ration. Poncet,  who  worked  on  Ubatuba 
over  a  five-year  period,  was  less  optimis- 
tic that  all  the  Senator's  men  could  ever 
put  Ubatuba  back  together  again.  "Ev- 
erything would  be  destroyed  in  terms  of 
its  integrity  and  its  authenticity,"  he  said 
sadly.  "I  don't  know  how  all  this  will 
end." 


The  sculpture  in  former  days 
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Ciochon  (kneeling  at  left)  and  Savage  with  Burmese  team  in  the  Pondaung  Hills 


Asian  Roots? 

Burmese  find  stirs  speculation 

Where  did  the  primate  line  that  led 
to  man  really  originate?  Lately  most 
of  the  evidence  has  pointed  to  Africa, 
where  scientists  have  found  the  bones  of 
a  knuckle-walking  ape  called  Dryopithe- 
cus,  a  creature  that  lived  some  20  million 
years  ago  and  is  generally  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  both  apes  and  man.  This 
ape's  own  ancestors  seem  likely  to  have 
lived  in  Africa  as  well.  As  Exhibit  A, 
Duke  University  Anthropologist  Elwyn 
Simons  offered  fossils,  found  near  Cairo, 
of  a  tree-dwelling  primate  30  million  years 
old;  Simons  christened  the  creature 
Aegyptopithecus.  Last  week,  however,  a 
team  of  Burmese  and  American  scientists 
created  a  stir  in  anthropological  circles 
when  they  announced  that  they  had  found 
primate  fossils  in  Burma  that  may  be  40 
million  years  old.  That  could  plant  man's 
roots  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  telltale  fossils,  as  described  by  Pa- 
leontologist Donald  Savage  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  and  An- 
thropologist Russell  Ciochon  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Charlotte, 
are  four  lower-jaw  fragments.  They  were 
found  in  an  ancient  seabed  in  the  Pon- 
daung Hills  west  of  Mandalay,  embedded 
below  a  layer  of  marine  organisms  called 
foraminifera,  dating  from  about  40  mil- 
lion years  ago.  Associated  with  the  find 
were  other  fossils  of  animals  known  to 
have  lived  during  the  same  period,  lend- 
ing more  weight  to  the  fragments'  appar- 
ent place  in  time  and  indicating  that  the 
Pondaung  Hills  had  also  supported  liz- 
ards, several  kinds  of  turtles  and  mon- 
strous crocodiles. 

The  fossil  bones  and  teeth  were  not, 


in  fact,  the  first  fragments  found  in  the 
area.  During  the  1920s,  before  Burma 
broke  away  from  British  domination  and 
became  an  independent  country,  scien- 
tists found  similar  specimens.  The  fossils 
were  poorly  preserved,  but  they  seemed 
to  represent  two  slightly  differing  kinds 
of  primates  that  were  named  Pondaungia 
and  Amphipithecus,  and  their  discovery 
persuaded  some  anthropologists  that  the 
roots  of  the  higher  primates  lay  in  Asia. 
Of  the  new  fragments,  all  but  one  have 
been  matched  with  the  original  finds. 

Both  creatures  appear  to  have 
weighed  roughly  30  lbs.  and  somewhat  re- 
sembled a  rhesus  monkey  in  body  form 
and  size.  Their  diet  was  probably  fruits 
and  other  vegetation.  As  Savage  says: 
"They  were  a  sort  of  monkey  with  apelike 
teeth,  bouncing  through  the  trees."  They 
could  thus  emerge  as  an  earlier  common 
ancestor  than  Aegyptopithecus  of  both 
apes  and  monkeys,  and  as  a  link  back  to 
such  lower  primates  as  lemurs  and  tar- 
siers.  That  might  put  them  very  near  the 
start  of  anthropoid  evolution;  Ciochon 
speculates  that  they  may  have  migrated 
into  Africa  via  western  Asia  to  evolve  into 
later  ancestors  of  early  man. 

Before  most  anthropologists  agree  to 
accept  Asia  as  the  seedbed  of  the  evo- 
lution of  higher  primates,  however,  more 
evidence  will  have  to  be  gathered.  Cio- 
chon and  Savage  plan  a  return  to  the  Bur- 
mese site  before  year's  end.  "The  door's 
opened  a  crack  now,"  says  Ciochon,  and 
he  and  Savage  hope  to  work  on  a  long- 
range  joint  project,  with  any  future  finds 
to  be  placed  in  Burmese  institutions.  The 
four  jaw  fragments  have  already  been 
turned  over  to  the  Burmese  government. 
Part  of  the  reason  is  safekeeping.  Anoth- 
er part,  as  the  American  scientists  admit, 
is  to  keep  them  safe  from  any  Burmese 
jawboning  about  scientific  theft.  ■ 


Sexy  Strategy 

Fooling  the  crafty  cockroach 

For  some  300  million  years,  the  cock- 
roach has  survived  the  ravages  of  na- 
ture and,  lately,  the  best  efforts  of  man  to 
squash  it,  spray  it  or  bug-bomb  it  into  ex- 
tinction. Some  3,600  species  of  the  hardy 
creature  thrive  in  a  variety  of  habitats  all 
over  the  world.  Now  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon species  in  the  U.S.,  Periplaneta  amer- 
icana,  or  the  American  cockroach,*  may 
be  hit  by  a  blow  below  the  belt:  scientists 
have  synthesized  periplanOne  B,  a  chem- 
ical that  acts  as  one  of  the  female  roach- 
es' essences  d 'amour. 

A  whiff  of  periplanone  B  from  a  fe- 
male acts  as  an  aphrodisiac  for  male 
American  roaches,  prompting  them  to 
mate.  If  the  males  are  overwhelmed  by  a 
massive  man-made  dose,  however,  they 
may  become  too  confused  to  find  mates, 
and  thus  will  fail  to  procreate. 

This  sex  strategy  has  been  touted  as 
a  promising  approach  in  pest  control.  But 
the  search  for  the  complex  roach  exci- 
tant was  a  needle-in-the-haystack  chal- 
lenge. For  Dutch  Entomologist  C.J.  Per- 
soons,  the  breakthrough  came  with  new 
techniques  for  separating  chemicals. 
Working  with  75,000  virgin  female  roach- 
es, Persoons  gleaned  a  precious  200  mil- 
lionths  of  a  gram  of  periplanone  B.  That 
was  enough  for  him  to  analyze  the  com- 
pound and  to  work  out  a  possible  struc- 
ture for  it.  Then  Chemist  W.  Clark  Still 
at  Columbia  University  synthesized  a 
compound  so  potent  that  a  drop  could 
stimulate  close  to  one  million  tons  of  male 
roaches. 

Unfortunately,  no  amount  of  synthet- 
ic periplanone  B  is  apt  to  stimulate  an 
entire  roach  species 
into    extinction.    As 
rueful  scientists  have 
found  in  using  pes- 
ticides, a  few  hardy 
roaches   can   usually 
survive    a    chemical 
spray     because     of 
some    lucky    genetic 
abnormality  and  will  then  propagate  a 
new   generation   of  spray-resistant   off- 
spring.    Declares    Entomologist     Louis 
Roth,  a  pioneer  in  roach  research:  "The 
best  we  can  hope  for  is  to  reduce  their 
numbers." 

Believe  it  or  not,  a  reduction  in  roach 
ranks  may  be  a  better  solution  than  ex- 
tinction. Different  roach  species  figure 
in  the  food  cycles  of  lizards  and  birds. 
Moreover,  loathsome  as  it  may  seem, 
entomologists  speculate  that  roaches 
may  some  day  be  a  source  of  nutrition 
for  humans.  ■ 

♦Despite  the  name,  the  German  cockroach,  Bla- 
tella  germanica,  is  probably  most  familiar  to  U.S. 
city  dwellers  as  a  kitchen  nemesis.  The  American 
roach  is  often  found  where  food  is  stored. 


American  roach 
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when  it  is  in  difficulties  over  the  steep 
climb.  One  doesn't  think  about  brakes, 
it  spoils  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 

Arrival  at  the  end  of  the  road  brings 
shouts  and  a  deluge  of  cheerful  greet- 
ings. That  we  arrive  at  all  is  a  matter  of 
congratulations,  and  the  towering 
stairway  of  ninety  steep  and  narrow 
stone  steps  is  truly  welcomed.  The 
passengers  are  disgorged  at  the  base  of 
this  monumental  stone  stairway, 
carved  with  either  a  crocodile  or  enor- 
mous lizard  on  the  balustrades. 
Flickers  of  Angkor  Wat  and  the  Bayon 
in  Cambodia  came  to  mind. 

Reaching  the  top  of  the  stairs,  the 
sigh  of  relief  is  replaced  with  an  ex- 
clamation of  the  wonder  of  the  vista 
stretching  before  us— soaring  large 
buildings,  and  huge  stones  paved 
across  the  entire  area. 

Nias  is  considered  the  largest  mega- 
lithic  culture  in  the  world  .  .  .  stone 
culture  .  .  .  there  are  so  many  stones! 
And  they,  each  and  every  one,  mean 
something.  Each  has  been  put  into 
place  with  great  ceremony.  Everything 
is  ceremonial— and  ritualistic,  because 
there  are  many  spirits  to  appease.  The 
stones  are  very  important— not  for  just 
walking,  sitting  or  standing,  but  as 
shelters  for  the  skulls  of  ancestors,  and 
the  omnipresent  souls  of  ancestors 
abide  in  these  stones,  and  in  the  slabs 
of  stones  mounted  as  huge  seats. 
Then,  there  are  the  woodcarvings,  in 
the  shapes  of  people,  houses,  uniden- 
tifiable creatures— but  important,  for 
after  all,  they  too  are  inhabited  by 
spirits.  The  carvings  are  spread  out  for 
purchase,  even  though  they  are  not 
considered  tourist  souvenirs  by  the 
Nias  people;  perhaps  the  living 
Niassans  are  enjoying  a  joke  with  their 
ancestors,  for  the  wooden  figures- 
termed  adu—are  intermediaries  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead,  the 
quick  and  not  so  quick,  as  well  as 


guardians  of  the  homes,  custodians  of 
morals— warding  off  curses  of  enemies. 

But  now  the  figures  are  being  sent 
traveling,  in  the  tourists'  eager  hands. 
Who  knows  what  messages  they  are 
intended  to  carry?  They  are  going  out 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  desti- 
nations of  the  tourists  are  varied.  After 
all,  the  Nias  people  say  that  everything 
is  inhabited  by  spirits,  ancestors  or 
otherwise.  To  them,  the  rainbow  is  a 
fishing  net  for  their  god-ancestor  La- 
ture.  Human  and  animal  sacrifices  are 
in  order— on  propitious  occasions— in- 
cluding burial  of  living  slaves,  upon 
the  burial  of  a  dead  master. 

Do  they  still  do  it?  Shall  we  say,  the 
practices  are  discouraged. 

Neighboring  villages  fight  neigh- 
boring villages— and  when  a  head  is 
decapitated,  victory  is  acknowledged 
by  licking  the  blood  from  the  knife. 
Slaves  are  taken  in  warfare,  as  well  as 
for  indebtedness.  Seldom  is  the  tourist 
briefed  before  the  visit,  which  lasts 
about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

During  this  time  war  dances  are 
performed,  the  women  of  Nias  dance; 
and  there  are  the  jumpers. 

The  jumpers!  Nothing  else  com- 
pares to  them.  The  Nias  men  are  about 
five-feet-five-inches  tall  at  most— and 
many  are  less.  They  jump  over  a  pyra- 
midal stone  pillar  seven  feet  high  and 
more  than  a  meter  in  width  at  the  top. 
A  running  jump.  Defying  gravity,  they 
fly— they  soar— directing  their  bodies 
in  incomparable  postures  of  freedom. 

Usually,  athletic  forms  are  not  es- 
pecially graceful,  however  agile.  Ballet 
is  stylized.  But  these  jumpers  are  the 
closest  to  the  dream  of  bodily  flying. 
Delacroix  or  Gericault,  constantly 
painting  to  catch  people  in  bodily 
action,  what  they  would  have  given  to 
have  been  able  to  witness  the  Nias 
jumpers  jumping! 

The  history  of  Nias  is  uncertain. 


There  are  ancient  mariner  legends 
which  refer  to  Nias  as  the  "island  of 
gold,"  written  in  Arabic  manuscripts 
beginning  a.d.  851,  which  provide  the 
first  written  references  of  which  we 
have  knowledge. 

The  origins  of  Nias  people  are  un- 
known: a  mystery  of  isolated  people 
who  are  inheritors  of  an  ancient  cul- 
ture. Evidence  of  advanced  culture 
abound  in  the  stone  and  wooden 
sculptures— the  paved  stone  streets  on 
top  of  mountains,  and  the  towering 
stone  stairs  with  carved  stone  balus- 
trades. 

The  large  slabs  of  stone,  with  an 
individual  weight  of  several  tons  each 
have  been  brought  from  quarries  in 
the  lowlands  two  miles  away,  and  then 
taken  up  the  original  800  stone  steps 
by  500  men  carrying  one  slab. 

The  great  wooden  pillars,  support- 
ing the  multistoried  wooden  houses, 
are  brought  to  Nias  in  native  craft 
from  the  Batoe  Islands,  twelve  hours' 
distance  by  steamer.  The  warriors  are 
garbed  in  a  panoply  of  metal  coats, 
which  formerly  were  constructed  out 
of  rhinoceros  hide;  there  are  helmets, 
varying  headgear  and  enormous 
masks;  the  round  neck  pieces  of  thin 
rings  of  carabao  horn  (denoting  no- 
bility or  headhunting);  razor-sharp 
daggers  in  decoated  brass  sheaths, 
nesting  in  an  amulet  cluster  of  tiger- 
teeth,  with  a  dash  of  tiger  whiskers. 

There  are  magicians  and  shamans 
who  talk  with  the  spirits  through  the 
wooden  images;  there  are  the  women 
and  children  who  peer  through  the 
slats  from  the  upper  stories  of  the 
houses;  the  warriors  in  their  colorful, 
awesome  costumes  and  ferocious 
masks;  there  are  the  jumpers  jumping 
over  the  megaliths. 

Altogether,  there  is  an  aura  of  en- 
chantment. These  are  the  people  of 
Nias.  yf 
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On  Film 


By  chance,  I  was  listening  this  af- 
ternoon to  Beethoven's  complex 
and  exalted  chamber  workrTTIs~lTffng 
quartet  in  B-Flat  Major,  Opus  130 — 
the  one  with  the  gloriously  melodic 
Cavatina,  and  the  one  for  which  he 
had  originally  composed  the  Grosse 
Fugue  as  a  finale.  And  I  found  myself 
wondering  what  could  possibly  have 
been  the  impact  of  this  massive,.a!e- 
jnanding  work  upon  its  original  au- 
diences. Did  they  recognize  it  as  a 
crowning  achievement  in  a  long  career 
that  had  steadily  evolved  beyond  the 
classic  graces  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
reaching  out  toward  the  freedom  and 
passion  of  the  19th  century  Romanti- 
cists? Or  did  they  say,  "Gee,  I  sure 
loved  those  Opus  18  quartets.  Why 
can't  Beethoven  write  music  like  that 
any  more?" 

I  mention  this  because  today  we  are 
also  watching  an  artist  in  the  process 
of  evolving:  Woody  Allen.  And  forgive 
me,  but  I'm  not  going  to  make  any 
apologies  for  drawing  this  analogy.  In 
retrospect,  we  all  know  that  Beethoven 
was  a  titantic  genius.  I  don't  think  it 
should  take  100  years  to  tell  us  that 
Allen  is  a  film  artist  in  the  process  of 
spectacular  growth.  If  last  year's  Inte- 
riors didn't  convince  you,  this  year's 
Manhattan  should. 

Interiors  was  a  somber  movie,  a 
Bergmanesque  exploration  of  rela- 
tionships enlivened  only  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Maureen  Stapleton,  the  sole 
life-affirming  character  in  a  movie  that 
seemed  to  dwell  upon  the  sterility  and 
self-defeatism  of  today's  brightest, 
most  attractive,  most  "with  it"  people. 
There  wasn't  much  hope  for  a  happy 
future  there  on  the  dark,  cold  sands  at 
the  end  of  Interiors.  Nor  is  there  much 
hope  for  happiness  at  the  end  of  Man- 
hattan, although  the  tone  of  the  two 
films  is  markedly  different. 

Manhattan  marks  a  return  to  the 
comedic  style  of  Annie  Hall  (just  as,  if 
I  may  continue  the  analogy  for  just 
one  more  moment,  Beethoven's  Opus 
95  Serioso  quartet  marked  the  return, 
however  deepened,  to  the  style  and 
dash  of  his  earlier  compositions). 


Woodv  Allen  is  the  Man  in  Manhattan 


Manhattan  is  Allen's  Serioso.  Super- 
ficially, it's  a  comedy,  brimming  with 
the  familiar  Woody  Allen  laugh  lines. 
Riding  with  Diane  Keaton  in  a  taxi,  he 
says,  "You're  so  beautiful  I  can  hardly 
keep  my  eyes  on  the  meter." 

But  underneath,  Allen  is  pondering 
the  morality  of  a  society  that  permits 
people ^  tQ-Cllijige^artners  and  dance. 
It's  not  the  switching  that  bothers  him. 
He  blithely  leaves  gorgeous  Mariel 
Hemingway  for  the  fascinations  of  so- 
phisticated Diane  Keaton.  Keaton  has 
just  been  dumped  by  Allen's  best 
friend,  Michael  Murphy,  who,  after 
their  adulterous  affair,  decides  he 
really  ought  to  return  to  his  wife.  Allen 
has  been  dumped  by  his  own  wife, 
Meryl  Streep,  who,  he  explains,  "left 
me  for  another  woman."  But  when 
Keaton  decides  that  Murphy  is  the  one 
she  really  loves,  Allen  goes  looking 
again  for  Hemingway— and  finds  that 
he's  too  late. 

What  Allen  is  really  talking  about, 
in  the  guise  of  the  comic  muse,  is  the 
basic  immorality  of  people  who  treat 
love  lightly,  who  hurt  other  people  in 
their  search  for  their  own  gratification. 
He  says  it  funny,  but  Manhattan  has  to 
be  the  darkest  comedy  since  Preston 
Sturges'  Hail  the  Conquering  Hero  or 
Chaplin's  Monsieur  Verdoux.  In  the 
Sturges  and  Chaplin  films,  we  were 
forced  to  face  sobering  truths  about 
our  institutions;  in  Allen's  movie,  we 


are  forced  to  face  sobering  truths 
about  ourselves. 

For  this  kind  of  black  comedy,  the 
decision  to  go  with  starkly  black-and- 
white  photography  was  commend- 
able, even  though  it  may  not  please  the 
managers  of  drive-in  theaters.  Color 
makes  everything  too  pretty,  too  glam- 
orous—and this  obviously  was  not  Al- 
len's intent.  When,  after  giving  up  his 
job  as  a  successful  writer  of  a  TV 
comedy  show,  he  moves  into  cramped 
and  uncomfortable  quarters,  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  he  would  want  is  to 
glamorize  them  in  Technicolor  (even 
though  his  black-and-white  prints 
were  processed  by  Technicolor). 

With  his  meticulous  attention  to 
detail,  Allen  saw  to  it  that  the  movie 
was  previewed  only  days  before  it  was 
unleashed  on  the  general  public.  I'm 
not  altogether  convinced  that  this  is  a 
great  idea.  Critics,  along  with  advertis- 
ing and  publicity  (which  the  studio  has 
to  pay  for),  help  set  the  tone  of  a  film. 
They  let  an  audience  know  that  when 
they  plunk  down  $4.50  to  see  The  Deer 
Hunter,  they're  not  going  to  see  Ice 
Castles.  Allen's  movie,  I  believe,  needs 
this  kind  of  precognition.  It  needs  an 
audience  that  knows  it's  not  going  to 
see  Bananas  or  Take  the  Money  and 
Run— ox,  for  that  matter,  Interiors.  It 
needs  an  audience  braced  for  the  pi- 
quance  of  George  Gershwin  show 
tunes  from  the  Twenties  (without  a 
single  direct  reference  to  Manhattan 
among  them),  and  the  novelty  of  Gor- 
don Willis's  evocative  black-and- 
white  photography  which  drew  a 
warm  round  of  applause  from  a  pre- 
view audience. 

I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't  say  it. 
For  me,  in  Manhattan,  Woody  Allen 
has  made  the  leap  to  Beethoven's 
Opus  95.  That  still  leaves  plenty  of 
opera  to  go,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Allen  will  be  at  least  as  provocative  in 
the  years  ahead. 

While  I  have  no  hesitancy  about 
giving  my  genius  award  to  Woody 
Allen,  I'd  also  like  to  commend  to  your 
attention  a  considerably  younger  man, 
Jonathan  Demme,  and  his  new  movie. 
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Last  Embrace.  Last  Embrace  is  the 
kind  of  title  that  makes  sense  only 
after  you've  seen  the  film,  which  1  urge 
you  to  do.  Not  because  it's  the  greatest 
mystery  picture  of  all  time,  although  I 
defy  anyone  to  guess  who  is  the  actual 
villain  before  private  investigator  Roy 
Scheider  comes  up  with  the  answer. 
What  matters  here  is  the  style  of  the 
thing,  and  the  youthful  Demme  has  it. 
Not  since  Hitchcock's  palmiest  days 
has  anyone  contrived  to  keep  us  so  off 
guard,  so  unaware,  so  unprepared. 

Even  before  the  credits,  Scheider 
and  his  wife  are  ambushed  in  a  cafe. 
When  the  credits  clear,  the  wife  is  dead 
and  Scheider,  his  nerves  shot,  is  being 
released  from  a  psychiatric  clinic,  still 
psychotic  enough  to  believe  that  just 
about  everyone  out  there  is  out  to  get 
him.  His  Usefulness  for  the  super-se- 
cret governmental  agency  for  which  he 
worked  is  apparently  over  (chillingly 
symbolized  in  a  scene  in  which 
Christopher  Walken,  his  agency  boss, 
feeds  his  photo  to  a  paper-shredding 
machine).  A  graveyard  encounter  with 
rock-faced  Charles  Napier,  his  erst- 
while brother-in-law,  suggests  that 
vengeance  might  be  the  motive.  The 
icy  Scheider  "hasn't  been  too  careful 
with  people." 

Actually,  it  turns  out  to  be  none  of 
these  likely  suspects.  Instead,  when 
Scheider  returns  to  his  Manhattan 
apartment,  he  finds  that  it  has  been 
sublet  to  Janet  Margolin,  a  research 
scientist  with  a  special  interest  in  Jew- 
ish history.  With  considerable  misgiv- 
ings on  both  sides,  they  join  forces, 
and  she  introduces  him  to  some  possi- 
bly helpful  aides. 

Scheider's  search  leads  him  from  a 
Lower  East  Side  synagogue  to  the  ivy- 
clad  walls  of  Princeton  University,  and 
eventually  on  to  the  very  brink  of 
Niagara  Falls.  And,  mainly  thanks  to 
Demme's  style  of  shooting,  every  new 
"helper"  that  Scheider  encounters 
along  the  way— Princeton  professor 
John  Glover,  Jewish  authority  Sam 
Levene,  Rabbi  Andrew  Drexler— be- 
comes a  possible  suspect. 

The  ultimate  revelation  comes  as 
something  of  a  cheat  and  a  letdown, 
and  the  climactic  sequence  at  Niagara 
Falls  seems  both  over-prolonged  and 
unlikely.  Why  can't  a  movie  ever  end 
when  it's  over?  But  Demme,  with  his 


way  of  opening  a  scene  in  full  shot, 
then  boring  in  for  the  details,  his  way 
of  transforming  the  ordinary  into  the 
ominous,  his  penchant  for  making  us 
suspect  even  the  most  innocent  of 
characters— all  of  these,  underlined  by 
a  quietly  suspenseful  score  by  the  mas- 
terful Miklos  Rosza,  turn  Last  Em- 
brace into  the  kind  of  old-fashioned 
chiller  that  kept  us  on  the  edge  of  our 
chairs  when  Hitchcock  was  in  his 
prime.  Scheider  offers  a  compelling, 


although  hardly  complimentary,  char- 
acterization as  the  man  on  the  run. 
Levene  is  all  warmth  and  sdom  as 
the  Hebrew  scholar  who  helps  him, 
and  Janet  Margolin  displays  a  fire  and 
intensity  well  beyond  anything  re- 
quired of  her  in  recent  years.  It's  the 
first  film  of  size  that  young  Demm 
has  had  to  work  with,  and  it  more  than 
confirms  the  faith  that  we  critics  have 
invested  in  him  to  date. 

—Arthur  Knight 


My  Feet  Were  Killing  Me..Until 
I  Discovered  theMiracleinGermany! 


I  was  retired  from  business 
and  traveling  in  Europe,  but 
not  enjoying  it  at  all  because 
my  feet  were  killing  me.  I  hurt 
all  over.  I  guess  God  must 
have  had  his  arms  around  me 
because  almost  by  accident  I 
found  a  device  in  Germany 
that  gave  me  instant  relief 
when  I  put  them  in  my  shoes. 
They  were  called  Flexible 
Featherspring  Foot  Supports, 
and  the  flexible  shock-absorb- 
ing support  they  gave  my  feet  was  like  cra- 
dling them  on  a  cushion  of  air.  I  could 
walk,  stand,  even  run.  The  relief  was  truly 
a  miracle.  And  just  one  pair  was  all  I 
needed. 

I  was  flabbergasted  to  find  that  they 
were  only  sold  in  Europe,  so  almost  right 
then  and  there  made  arrangements  to  bring 
them  to  America. 

Today  thousands  of  Americans  have 
found  this  blessed  relief  from  foot  prob- 
lems just  like  V.W.,  of  Cambridge,  Mary- 
land, who  says:  "I  am  delighted  with  the 
supports.  The  second  day  I  had  them  I 
wore  them  in  three  different  pairs  of  shoes, 
from  7  A.M.  to  10  P.M.,  which  included 
two  hours  at  a  cocktail  party.  It's  the  first 
cocktail  party  I  have  left  in  years  without 
wishing  I  could  crawl  out  on  my  knees." 

Here's  why  Feathersprings  work  for  all 
of  us  and  why  they  can  work  for  you.  These 
supports  are  different  from  any  you  may 
have  seen  before.  They  are  custom  fitted 
and  made  for  your  own  feet.  They  actually 
imitate  the  youthful  elastic  support  that 
nature  originally  intended  your  feet  to 
have. 

DOCTOR  RECOMMENDED 
Even  doctors  are  amazed.  As  Dr.  C.O.C., 
of  Tucson,  Arizona,  wrote  us:  "Received 
my  wife's  Feathersprings  two  days  ago. 
They  are  super — neither  of  us  can  believe 
the  results.  She  has  had  terrible  feet  for 
years;  already  no  pain.  Incidentally,  her 
sore  knee  is  better  .  .  .  as  a  retired  phy- 
sician, this  result  is  amazing." 

Maybe  all  this  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true,  but  H.S.H.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
writes:  "I  have  checked  your  corporation 
with  (A  Consumer  Protection  Agency)  and 
received  an  excellent  report."  And  Mrs. 
E.G.C.  wrote  us  and  said:  "/  didn't  know 
such  immediate  relief  could  be  obtained  for 
the  painful  calluses  on  my  foot.  I've  lived 


with  that  pain  for  years  and 
was  told  by  a  podiatrist  that 
foot  surgery  was  the  only 
proper  course  of  treatment. 
I've  been  wearing  your  sup- 
ports for  about  two  months, 
and  I've  not  had  even  a 
twinge  of  pain  from  those 
calluses.  Furthermore,  they 
are  shrinking  in  size  and  feel 
softer.  I  find  I  am  able  to  stay 
on  my  feet  for  considerably 
longer  periods  of  time,  and  I 
no  longer  have  that  'tired'  backache  every 
evening.  Thank  you  again  for  the  vast  im- 
provement your  product  has  made  in  my 
life." 

NO  RISK  OFFER 

If  you're  suffering  pain  with  corns,  cal- 
luses, old  injuries,  pain  in  the  balls  of  your 
feet,  burning  nerve  ends,  painful  ankles, 
backaches  or  just  generally  sore,  aching 
feet,  Flexible  Feathersprings  will  bring  you 
relief  with  every  step  you  take  or  your 
money  back  without  question  if  you  are  not 
completely  satisfied. 

Don't  suffer  pain  and  discomfort  need- 
lessly. If  your  feet  hurt,  we  can  help  you. 

Write  for  more  deailed  information;  there 
is  no  obligation  whatsoever.  A  Canadian, 
Mr.  J.K.,  of  Ontario,  said:  "I'm  glad  I  did 
try  them  for  they  proved  to  be  everything 
you  claimed  them  to  be." 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it 
today — like  Mr.  J. K., you'll  be  glad  you  did! 

©  1979,  featherspring  Internationa!  Corp. 
514  N.E.  124th,  Seattle,  Washington  98125 

■  FEATHERSPRING  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 
514  N.E.  124th.  Oept  WT0S9 

Seattle,  Washington  98125 

|  YES!  I  want  to  learn  more  about  the  relief 

■  Flexible  Featherspring  Foot  Supports  can 
j  give.  Please  send  me  your  free  brochure.  I 
I  understand  that  there  is  no  obligation  and 
|  that  no  salesman  will  call. 
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On  Music 


IN  MY  book  Facing  the  Music  I  de- 
voted an  entire  chapter  to  sym- 
phony conductors,  entitled  "Speak 
Loudly  and  Carry  a  Small  Stick."  Sev- 
eral years  ahead  of  the  current  explo- 
sion of  articles  on  the  subject,  I 
expounded  the  phenomenon  of  the 
high  life  expectancy  of  symphony  con- 
ductors, analyzing  the  reasons  in 
psycho-analytical  terms  that  would 
have  made  Sigmund  Freud  blush  with 
envy.  Now  the  time  has  come  to  issue  a 
stern  warning  against  a  fanatical 
movement  that  appears  to  be  gaining 
momentum.  Thousands  of  health- 
conscious  Americans,  desperately  ea- 
ger for  longevity,  propose  to  give  up 
jogging  in  favor  of  conducting. 

Alas,  my  dear  friends,  all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters.  Allow  me  to  shed  the  cold 
light  of  scientific  fact  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  conductorial  medal.  It  is 
not  because  I  dread  the  prospect  of 
increasing  competition  in  my  own 
field— although  there  is  a  little  of  that 
too.  My  major  purpose  is  to  save  my 
fellow  citizens  from  possible  disillu- 
sionment after  trading  their  Adidas 
shoes  and  sweatshirts  for  baton  and 
scores. 

The  truth  is  that  for  every  conductor 
who  lives  to  be  95,  like  Stokowski  (I 
believe  no  other  conductor  lived  that 
long),  or  Monteux  and  Klemperer 
who  made  it  to  their  late  80s,  or  the 
Frenchman  Paul  Paray  who  at  93  still 
swings  a  mean  stick,  there  are  as  many 
and  more  conductors  who  failed  to 
cross  that  mysterious  barrier  beyond 
which  lie  the  supposed  decades  of 
irrepressible  vigor  reserved  for  con- 
ductors only.  A  recent  tragic  example 
was  the  gifted  Thomas  Schippers,  con- 
ductor of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony, 
who  died  at  47.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  celebrated  conductors  during 
the  past  decades  died  in  their  early 
60s:  Jean  Martinon,  Dimitri  Mitro- 
poulos,  Arthur  Rodzinski,  Erich  Klei- 
ber,  Fritz  Busch.  Eduard  van  Beinum 
died  at  57,  Barbirolli  at  73,  Kous- 
sevitzky  at  69,  Steinberg  at  78  after 
ailing  for  several  years.  Britten, 
Shostakovich,  Hindemith,  Prokofieff, 
Ravel,  all  of  whom  were  composers 
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first  and  conductors  second,  died  in 
their  60s. 

I  hope  I  have  made  my  point  clear: 
Joggers  beware!  Continue  to  leap  be- 
fore you  look.  Know  the  score  before 
you  impale  yourselves  on  a  baton. 

This  year's  Academy  Awards  and 
the  recognition  given  to  film  com- 
posers reminded  me  again  of  the 
yawning  chasm  between  the  material 
affluence  of  the  successful  film  com- 
poser and  the  demand  for  his  services 
in  this  field  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
inability  to  obtain  public  perform- 
ances of  his  concert  compositions  on 
the  other.  In  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  this  problem  did  not 
exist.  Composers  starved  impartially, 
unless  they  were  born  rich  like  Men- 
delssohn or  had  wealthy  patronesses 
like  Tchaikovsky;  earned  an  income 
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unrelated  to  music,  like  Borodin  who 
was  a  professor  of  chemistry;  cheated 
their  way  through  life  by  selling  the 
same  manuscript  to  several  publishers 
like  Beethoven;  or  moonlighted  as  pi- 
anists, conductors  or  critics,  like 
Brahms,  Berlioz  and  Debussy.  Most 
composers  were  lucky  if  their  pub- 
lishers paid  them  just  enough  to  keep 
them  alive  and  motivated  while  grind- 
ing out  their  next  immortal  mas- 
terpiece. 

Regardless  of  whether  Haydn  and 
Mozart  wrote  a  divertimento  or  sere- 
nade for  a  plebeian  outdoor  Fressfest 
or  a  palatial  banquet,  their  composi- 
tions remain  popular  to  this  day.  Sym- 
phony halls  around  the  world  rever- 
berate to  the  strains  of  their  music, 
under  conductors  ranging  from  such 
forbidding  high  priests  as  Von  Karajan 
to  the  paternalistic  Arthur  Fiedler. 

The  trouble  is  that  film  music  gener- 
ally does  not  lend  itself  to  this  multiple 
purpose.  Form,  that  sine  qua  non  of 
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classical  music,  has  been  sacrificed  on 
the  Procrustes  bed  of  the  film  score. 
When  a  given  scene  on  the  screen 
comes  to  an  end  after  18  and  three- 
fourths  seconds,  be  it  through  a  dis- 
solve or  cut,  the  music  illustrating  the 
scene  has  to  be  reduced  or  expanded 
accordingly.  A  stopwatch  is  the  film 
composer's  compass.  Imagine  a  sculp- 
tor being  told  to  lop  off  a  foot  from  his 
sculpture  because  of  space  limitations, 
or  a  painter  reducing  the  size  of  a  head 
in  relation  to  the  body,  for  the  same 
reason.  The  film  composer's  score,  ex- 
cept for  the  main  title  and  possibly  a 
few  interludes,  is  largely  illustrative, 
without  an  independent  life  of  its  own. 
Yes,  there  are  notable  exceptions,  such 
as  the  symphonic  recordings  of  some 
famous  motion  pictures,  but  that  does 
not  change  the  basic  situation,  which 
is  one  of  profound  frustration  to  the 
gifted  and  successful  film  composers 
who  crave  recognition  in  the  concert 
hall. 

Some  of  these  composers  end  up 
with  a  split  personality.  The  music 
they  write  for  the  film  may  call  for 
juicy  tunes  and  traditional  harmonies, 
while,  by  temperament,  they  may  want 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Bartok, 
Schonberg  and  Stockhausen.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  all  film  music  leans  on 
the  traditional.  Advanced  composi- 
tional techniques  have  been  used  with 
exciting  affect  in  a  number  of  motion 
pictures.  Nonetheless,  there  is  a  basic 
dichotomy. 

If  few  film  composers  are  successful 
on  the  concert  stage,  conversely,  few  of 
the  leading  concert  and  opera  com- 
posers of  our  times  have  been  spec- 
tacularly successful  in  motion  pic- 
tures. Aaron  Copland  won  an  Oscar 
for  The  Heiress;  Prokofiev  wrote  such 
enduring  scores  as  Lieutenant  Kije  and 
Alexander  Nevsky,  Leonard  Bernstein 
composed  West  Side  Story.  But,  by 
and  large,  the  really  successful  film 
composers  are  those  who,  with  an  un- 
justifiable touch  of  condescension,  are 
lumped  together  as  "Hollywood  com- 
posers," including  such  names  as 
Dmitri  Tiomkin,  Leonard  Rosenman, 
Alex  North,  Miklos  Rozsa,  John  Wil- 
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USC  DOCUMENTARY 


4 A  Void  Home':  Grace  in  Space 


BY  CURT  BORMANN 


A  growing  number  of  scientists,  humanists  and  just  plain 
people  see  space's  endless  frontier  as  the  only  alternative 
to  an  earth  of  dwindling  natural  resources. 

These  "space  optimists"— interviewed  in  a  USC  school 
of  journalism  television  documentary.  "A  Void  Home"— 
view  the  energy  crisis  as  a  natural  part  of  our  evolutionary 
process  and  the  negative  nudge  we  need  to  begin  building 
solar  power  satellites,  and  eventually  space  colonies. 

Peter  Vajk,  author  of  "Doomsday  Has  Been  Canceled." 
and  an  authority  on  space  colonies  interviewed  in  the  doc- 
umentary, envisions  huge  earth-orbiting  solar  power  sat- 
ellites, each  capable  of  providing  the  energy  needs  of  a  city 
the  size  of  Los  Angeles. 

"It's  the  trajectory  of  evolution,"  insists  Timothy  Leary. 
Leary,  a  frequent  lecturer  on  space,  discusses  the  evolu- 
tionary aspects  of  space  in  the  documentary.  "We  were 
under  water,  and  climbed  to  the  shoreline.  The  DNA  code 
has  been  working  for  3.5  million  years  to  get  organisms  to 
move  faster,  fly  higher  and  become  more  diverse." 
nJJ?e  30_minute  video  project,  which  screened  recently  at 
USC,  couldn't  have  been  better  timed.  While  the  nation 
suffers  from  its  dependence  on  oil  and  reexamines  its  com- 
mitment to  nuclear  power,  "A  Void  Home"  explores  a  new 
source  of  energy-solar  power  satellites. 

Solar-powered  satellites  could  convert  the  sun's  energy 
into  electrical  potential  via  solar  cells  and  transmit  that 
energy  by  microwave  beams  to  ground-based  receiving 
stations,  which  would  convert  the  microwaves  back  into 
electrical  energy. 

"A  Void  Home"  points  out  that  the  technology  exists, 
but  that  motivation  and  money  are  lacking.  Cost  estimates 
range  from  an  opponent's  claim  of  $1.5  trillion  to  a  pro- 
ponent's estimate  of  $100  billion  over  a  20-year  period. 

One  possible  answer  to  the  prohibitive  costs  of  building 
satellites  on  the  ground  and  then  shooting  them  into  space, 
the  documentary  suggests,  is  to  build  them  in  space.  The 
establishment  of  a  colony  on  the  moon  would  enable  that 
planet's  resources  to  be  used  to  build  satellites.  Metal  could 
be  mined  and  processed  on  the  moon,  and  because  there  is 
little  gravity  to  hamper  construction,  there  would  be  no 
limit  to  the  size  of  the  satellites. 

Tom  Heppenheimer.  author  of  "Colonies  in  Space,"  and  a 
planetary  scientist  interviewed  in  "A  Void  Home,"  claims 
there  would  be  a  20  to  1  return  on  the  investment  in  the 
form  of  new  services,  new  products  and  new  energy. 

Besides  the  scientific  and  industrial  aspects  of  space,  the 
documentary  also  examines  the  cultural  ramifications  of 
moving  into  space.  ^L 

Leary  says  that  space  migration  and  space  colonies  are 
the  only  alternatives  to  a  "dead-end  consciousness"  on 
earth. 

"People  like  Heppenheimer  are  going  to  tell  you  that  it's 
got  to  be  a  serious  business,  that  it's  going  to  be  unpleasant 
—it  means  they  want  to  control  it,  as  they  control  every- 
thing. And  the  reason  we  are  going,  is  to  get  far  away  from 
the  bureaucrats  in  city  hall  and  German-sounding  scien- 


ter We  re  going  to  leave  them  behind.  That's  the  purpose 
of  the  tnp.  We  re  going  to  go  up  there  using  their  ships, 
but  the  purpose  and  the  style  and,  above  all.  the  freedom 
necessary  is  not  going  to  come  from  civil  servants  and  en- 
gineers, but  from  men  and  women  like  us  as  we  move  into 
high  orbit. 
One  of  the  groups  actively  promoting  space  colonies  Is**' 


IN  SPACE— NASA  projection  of  space 
colony,  featured  in  "A  Void  Home." 

the  International  L5  space  society  (named  for  a  stable 
point  in  space  proposed  as  a  space  colony  site).  The  2,400- 
member  group  is  only  slightly  larger  than  the  Flat  Earth 
Society,  whose  members  today  still  wonder  why  Columbus 
didn't  fall  off  the  edge. 

(  The  L5  Society  points  out,  and  scientists  interviewed  in 
"A  Void  Home"  agree,  that  next  to  energy,  space  recreai- 
tion  and  tourism  will  be  space's  second-biggest  business. 

Even  more  important  to  some  than  the  prospects  of  gi:- 
ant  vacation  resorts  and  zero-gravity  honeymoon  hotels, 
is  the  benefit  to  the  handicapped. 

"People  who  are  handicapped  here  on  earth,  who  are 
tied  to  a  wheelchair,  will  be  able  to  rent  a  condominium  at 
zero-point-2G's,  and  live  there  in  comparative  freedom 
and  great  comfort,"  says  Krafft  Ehrick,  a  designer  of  rock- 
ets and  space  settlements  and  a  former  member  of  Wern- 
er von  Braun's  rocket  team. 
• 

The  documentary  was  started  in  a  USC  school  of 
Please  Turn  to  Page  24,  Col.  2 
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Services  Saturday  for 
Veteran  Jazz  Drummer 


Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  Bethel 
Church  of  Christ,  1302  E.  Adams,  for  Alton  Redd,  75,  the 
veteran  jazz  drummer  who  died  last  Thursday. 

Born  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Redd  came  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1918.  He  led  his  own  orchestra,  played  with  the  Les  Hite 
band  during  the  1930s,  toured  Europe  with  Kid  Ory  and 
spent  a  long  stint  at  Disneyland  during  the  1960s,  first  un- 
der Harvey  Brooks  and  then  as  leader. 

Redd  leaves  a  wife;  a  daughter,  saxophonist  Vi  Redd;  a 
son,  drummer  Buddy  Redd;  six  grandchildren,  and  two 
great-grandchildren.  In  accordance  with  New  Orleans  tra- 
dition, a  band  will  play  at  the  services. 

-LEONARD  FEATHER 

Uncut  'Rocky  Horror'  Screening  Set      ^ 

An  uncut  version  of  "The  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show," 
vith  a  restored  two  minutes  of  footage  in  the  "super  he- 
roes" sequence,  will  screen  Friday  at  midnight  and  Satur- 
day at  2  a.m.  at  the  Tiffany  Theater,  8534  Sunset  Blvd., 
West  Hollywood.  Information:  659-6738. 


ITS  A  KNOCKOUT! 
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journalism  experimental  production  class  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  Pat  Dunavan  and  Richard  Zielinski.  It  was  written, 
produced  and  directed  by  John  Guthrie  based  on  an  origin- 
al concept  and  research  of  Peter  Brosnan.  Guthrie  financed 
completion  of  the  documentary,  and  was  assisted  in  the  fi- 
nal editing  and  rewriting  by  Ricardo  Forrest. 

Guthrie  said  going  to  space  was  like  "going  to  Wyoming, 
except  the  trout  fishing  isn't  as  good."  He  hopes  to  sell  the 
documentary  to  a  network  or  a  large  aerospace  firm. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  is  simply  show  people  the  pos- 
sibilities of  space,"  Guthrie  said.  "Some  say  that  if  work 
began  now,  that  by  the  end  of  the  century  there  could  be  a 
new  bud  on  the  tree  of  mankind,  branching  into  a  true 
space  race." 

Bormann  is  a  jree-lance  writer. 


LACC  to  Honor  Alexis  Smith 

Actress  Alexis  Smith  and  former  Los  Angeles  City  Col-  ; 
lege  theater  department  chairman  Jerry  Blunt  will  be 
honored  during  the  college's  50th  anniversary  graduation 
today.  Smith  is  an  LACC  graduate.  Blunt  came  to  the  col- 
lege in  1931  and  was  instrumental  in  developing  the  thea- 
ter department.  Ceremonies  will  begin  at  6  p.m. 


.remarkable  ...  warm  and 
ingratiating." 

CHARLES  CHAMPUN,  L.A;  TIMES 

.veryone,  young  and  old, 
should  put  A  LITTLE  ROMANCE 
in  their  lives... It's  the  movie  to 

See."  RON  A  BARRETT,  ABC -TV 
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"TV  LITTLE  ROMANCE'   is 
extraordinary."    rex  reed,  vogue 

"...  f/elivers  the  romantic 
frissons  that  many  star- 
studded,  would-be  blockbusters 
of  the  heart  lumber  in  vain  to 
achieve."     david  ansen,  newsweek 
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Pope:  Devil  still 
tempts  mankind 

VATICAN  CITY  — 
Pope  John  Paul  II  said 
yesterday  the  devil  exists 
and  tempts  mankind  with 
"enjoyment  or  immediate 
success." 

The  pontiff  told  15,000 
university  students  at  a 
Mass  in  St.  Peter's  Basil- 
ica that  Satan  "deludes" 
people  into  thinking  that 
they  enjoy  "unlimited  lib- 
erty." 

Instead,  people  should 
realize  "liberty  is  not  only 
given  to  man  as  a  gift,  but 
as  a  duty,"  the  pope  said. 

John  Paul  said  the  "evil 
spirit"  tricks  people  into 
allowing  themselves  to  be 
dominated  by  "numerous 
constraints,"  including 
their  senses  and  instincts 
and  the  mass  media. 


MOUNTAIN  PRODUCTIONS  PRESENTS 


OUTLAW  PHILOSOPHER 


EX  GOVERNMENT  AGENT 


THE  GREAT  DEBATE... G.GORDON  LIDDY  AND  DR. TIMOTHY  LEARY 
"PERSONAL  FREEDOM  VS.  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OR  WHAT  THE 
HELL  IS  GOING  ON  AND  WHO  IS  TO  BLAME?" 

SUNDAY,  NOV.  1,  7:30 

LIVE  AT  THE  BOULDER  THEATRE,  2032  14TH  ST. 


TICKETS:    $12.°°,    $15.°°  and  18.". 
TICKETS  MAY  BE  PURCHASED  AT  ALL 
SELECT  A  SEAT  OUTLETS  AND  AT  THE 


BOULDER  THEATRE  BOX  OFFICE  ON  THE 
DAY  OF  SHOW.  NO  CAMERAS  OR  RE- 
CORDING EQUIPMENT. 


PRODUCED  BY  MARK  GREEN 
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^^j^October  17,  19811ftfe^8 

The  morning  session  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
will  consider  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  nicotine  high:  How  to  poison  yourself 
intelligently. 

2.  The  intoxicant  high:  How  to  stupefy  yourself 
intelligently. 

3.  The  energizer  high:  How  to  fast-lane 
intelligently. 

4.  The  virtuous-moralistic  high:  How  to  live 
an  intelligent  life  without  drugs. 

Lunch  Intermission 

Topics  to  be  considered  in  the  afternoon 
session  (2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.) 

5.  The  erotic-ecstatic  high:  How  to  use 
cannabis  intelligently. 

6.  The  computer-brain  high:  How  to  use  LSD 
intelligently. 

7.  The  vegetative-wisdom  high:  How  to  use  the 
opiates  intelligently. 

8.  The  turn-off  high:  How  to  use  downers 
(hypnotics)  intelligently. 

The  invaluable  experiences  and  opinions  of 
the  paying  participants  will  be  enthusiastically 
solicited. 


JOHN  &  TON!  LILLY 

will  be  appearing  at 
Heartwood  College  Dec.  5  &  6 

for  a  lecture  &  intimate  workshop. 

Reserve  your  space  this  evening 
or  write  Butterfly  Productions, 

Box  166,  #4,  Palomar  Arcade, 
Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060. 

$50  for  Seminar  (includes  lecture) 
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Marge  King 


1830  Ives  Ave. 
Reno,  NV  89507 
Home  phone  (702)  747-7690 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA         InNpHmI 


COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Managerial   Sciences  Department 
702-784-6***  (0*993 
Reno,  Nevada    89507 

October  14,  1981 


Dear  Tim, 

Found  this  in  the  student  newspaper,  the  SAGEBRUSH,  just  yesterday. 
What  a  pleasant  surprise.  I  look  forward  to  your  "debate" 


Leary  v.  Liddy 


Wierd  lecture  is  No  Hallucination 


by  Linda  Nusbaum 

Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  an  ex-Harvard  psychologist 
who  made  headlines  during  the  1960's  for  his  ex- 
periments with  LSD,  will  go  face-to-face  with  one  of 
America's  fastest-growing  cult  heros  on  the  college 
lecture  circuit,  and  mastermind  of  the  Watergate 
break-in,  G.  Gordon  Liddy. 

The  debate  is  scheduled  for  Nov.  3  at  8  p.m.  at  the 
Centenial  Colosseum.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  ASUN 
and  is  free  to  all  students. 

Both  men  hold  strong  convictions  to  their  freedom 


ideals.  Leary,  committed  to  the  consciousness  move- 
ment and  development  of  personal  freedom,  became 
known  as  the  "High  Priest"  and  coined  the  phrase, 
"Turn  on,  tune  in,  drop  out." 

Liddy,  who  was  known  as  the  "sphinx  of 
Watergate"  because  he  refused  for  six  years  to 
discuss  his  role  in  the  1972  Democratic  National 
Committee  break-in,  considers  power  the  prere- 
quisite for  freedom. 

"Freedom,  the  absence  of  intrusion,  is  something 
you  will  have  only  so  long  as  you're  prepared  to  de- 
fend it,"  he  maintains. 


I  quit  teaching  last  year  and  moved  to  Reno  during  the  summer.   I'm 
currently  the  Secretary  for  the  above  Department  and  enjoying  it  immensley. 
Small  campus,  friendly  people,  fairly  conservative  atmosphere. 

Will  you  have  time  for  a  visit  while  you  are  here?  Please  let  me  know. 
I  can  arrange  a  small  gathering  of  people  who  would  like  to  meet  you,  or 
can  become  a  "Reno  Tour  Guide",  or  can  help  you  remain  anonymous  if  that  is 
what  you  prefer. 

In  either  case,  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  again. 

Love, 
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CLEA  VER:  Different  Ambitions 


Continued  from  20th  Page 

When  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  attempted  murder  charges 
stemming  from  the  1968  police 
shootout  Were  dropped,  and  he  was 
placed  on  probation  for  assault 

His  turn  to  Christianity,  Cleaver 
says,  has  made  him  view  his  violent 
past  with  a  new  perspective;  espe- 
cially those  years  with  the  Pan- 
thers. 

The  Panthers  were  a  lightning 
rod,  he  says,  drawing  toward  them 
the  bolts  of  fire  coming  down  on  the 
ghettos  from  the  white  community. 

"We  were  like  those  who  staged 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  in  a  way," 
Cleaver  adds.  "We  refused  to  go 
along  with  oppressive  practices.  We 
fought  it  as  best  we  knew  how." 

He  acknowledges  excesses  by  the 
Panthers:  "There  was  trigger-hap- 
py behavior.  Guys  would  have 
shootouts  with  each  other  and  hurt 
innocent  people." 

He  leans  forward,  for  the  first 
time  showing  passion:  "It  was  tra- 
gic, unacceptable,  criminal,  insane! 
I'm  talking  about  innocent  blood!  It 
was  a  madhouse  in  the  streets! 

"But,  hey,  I  was  one  of  them,  OK? 
I  knew  what  they  were  all  about. 


We  kept  them  in  control  with  a  sev- 
ere code.  Almost  everything  carried 
the  death  penalty. 

"It  was  the  only  way  we  could 
deal  with  people  with  guns." 

Panthers  caught  drunk  or 
drugged  while  on  patrol  ran  the  risk 
of  being  executed,  Cleaver  says.  , 

Was  the  death  penalty  ever  car- 
ried out? 

He  rocks  and  stares  at  the  images 
flashing  on  the  television  screen. 

"Well,"  he  finally  says  slowly.  "I 
could  lie  .  .  .  and  I  could  tell  the 
truth.  Either  way  I  lose,  right?  So 
maybe  I  should  leave  that  for  my 
memoirs." 

Foresees  Enemies 

He  wants  to  call  his  next  book 
"Soul  on  Line,"  but  doesn't  have  a 
publisher  yet 

Of  first  importance  to  him, 
however,  is  his  drive  to  become 
mayor  of  Oakland. 

"I'll  either  be  mayor  or  I'll  be 
dead,"  Cleaver  says.  "There  are 
people  who'd  like  to  see  me  out  of 
the  way." 

Who  are  those  people? 


"People  into  cocaine  and  stuff," 
he  adds  vaguely. 

Wilson,  Cleaver  believes,  "is  a 
hostage  of  Huey  Newton."  He  won't 
explain,  except  to  say  he  has  noth- 
ing personal  against  Newton,  who 
spends  his  days,  as  one  has  said, 
"trying  to  stay  out  of  jail." 

"I  buried  the  hatchet  with  Huey  a 
long  time  ago,"  Cleaver  adds.  "The 
old  arguments  are  no  longer  rele- 
vant." 

Bobby  Scale  is  in  Washington, 
D.C,  working  for  a  suicide-preven- 
tion agency.  Cleaver  and  Seale  keep 
in  touch. 

Supervisor  John  George  calls 
Cleaver's  upcoming  effort  to  recall 
Wilson  "absolutely  insane."  He 
adds:  "It  will  fall  on  deaf  ears." 

"I  will  go  wherever  the  Lord 
takes  me,"  says  Cleaver. 

"I  will  do  whatever  work  the 
Lord  brings." 

The  interview  is  over.  Cleaver 
stands  slowly,  at  6-2  a  massive  man. 

"Remember  me  kindly,"  he  says, 
in  the  manner  of  a  country  parson. 
And  then  he  crosses  the  room  and 
turns  off  the  silent  television  set 
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•warriors  anymore." 

These  are  quiet  days.  When 
-  Cleaver  is  not  planning  his  assault  - 
of- words  on  Oakland,  he  spends  his 
.  -  time  speaking  for  money,  making 
stone  and  concrete  flower  pots  he 
sells  for  $25-up  and  doing  penance 
in  the  library  at  nearby  De  Anza 
College. 

Giving  30  talks  a  year  for  an 
average  of  $300  each  and  making 
the  pots  out  of  polished  stone  and 
Montana  cement  is  how  he  supports 
himself.  Working  in  the  library  is 
■  how  he  pays  off  his  debt  to  the 
court. 

Cleaver  was  sentenced  to  2,000 
hours  of  community  service  as  a 
condition  of  probation  for  a  1968 
shootout  with  two  Oakland  police - 
r  men  that  left  Cleaver  wounded  and 
another  Panther  dead. 

It  was  as  he  was  awaiting  trial  on 
.  the  charges  that  he  jumped  $50,000 
bail  and  fled  the  country.  The  self- 
.  imposed  exile  lasted  until  1975. 

Cleaver  lives  now  in  a  small  rent- 
ed house  that  was  once  a  florist 
shop  in  a  less  desirable  section  of 
pleasant,  upper-middle-class  Cu- 
.  pertino. 
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CLEA  VER:  Establishment  Goals 


His  wife  of  14  years  recently  won 
a  law  scholarship  to  Yale  and  is 
there  now.  Their  children— a  son, 
12,  and  a  daughter,  14— are  with 
her. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
their  marriage.  Cleaver  insists. 
Kathleen  wants  to  attend  Yale  and 
he  wants  to  be  mayor  of  Oakland.  So 
he  lives  alone  and  watches  televi- 
sion. 

He's  hoping  that  the  empty  hours 
will  spur  him  to  write  another  book. 
"Soul  on  Ice"  was  an  international 
best  seller.  "Soul  on  Fire"  did  less 
well. 

"I  owe  the  government  about 
$250,000  in  back  taxes,"  he  says, 
shaking  his  head.  "I  need  money 
.  .  .big money." 

The  house  is  small  and  neat.  The 
flower  pots  Cleaver  makes  sit 
around  the  living  room.  A  television 
set,  its  sound  turned  off,  plays  in  a 
corner. 

Once  in  a  while,  as  he  speaks,  his 
eyes  are  drawn  to  the  images  flash- 
ing on  a  silent  screen.  .  . 

Born  in  Arkansas  and  raised  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cleaver  was  the 
eighth  person  to  join  the  Black  Pan- 
thers when  it  was  founded  in  1966 


by  Bobby  Seale  and  Huey  Newton. 

As  minister  of  information, 
Cleaver  was  the  more  articulate 
member  of  the  Panther's  troika 
leadership.  He  claims  that  even  in 
those  days  there  was  a  "spiritual  es- 
sence" to  his  life. 

"People  think  I'm  a  phony  finding 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  he  says  defensive- 
ly. "What  they  don't  realize  is  I  had 
two  grandfathers  who  were  preach- 
ers. There's  pattern  there.  .  ." 

A  very  clear  pattern,  according  to 
Cleaver's  73-year-old  mother, 
Thelma  Cleaver,  who  still  lives  in 
Los  Angeles. 

"I  believe  Eldridge  had  a  vision 
all  right  because  his  aunt  had  one 
once  and  I  had  one  myself,"  she 
says. 

"I  saw  a  king,  like  God,  sitting  on 
a  throne  in  a  garden  of  golden  cab- 
bages and  He  said  to  me  that  if  I 
lived  right,  all  of  those  golden  vege- 
tables would  someday  be  mine." 

Her  son  did  not  see  golden  cab- 
bages. He  saw  Fidel  Castro,  Mao 
tse-Tung,  Karl  Marx  and  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  moon. 

He  was  living  in  the  south  of 
France  then,  in  exile,  after  an  Odys- 
sey that  took  him  from  the  United 


States  to  Cuba  to  Algiers,  with  stops 
in  other  Communist  capitals. 

"They  were  not  good  times," 
Cleaver  says,  rocking  slowly  and 
staring  at  (but  not  seeing)  a  sound- 
less "Love  Boat"  rerun  on  the  tele- 
vision screen. 

"The  people  back  home  who  were 
supposed  to  be  working  on  my  case 
had  abandoned  me.  My  father  had 
died  a  few  months  before.  I  missed 
America.  I  didn't  want  my  children 
to  grow  up  as  expatriates." 

Thoughts  of  Suicide 

Disillusioned  with  communism, 
revolution  and  himself,  Cleaver  re- 
members sitting  on  the  porch  of  his 
apartment  outside  of  Cannes  on  a 
moonlit  night,  holding  a  9  mm. 
Browning  automatic  pistol  in  his 
lap. 

"I  was  going  to  kill  myself,"  he 
says  quietly.  "There  was  no  drugs 
or  liquor  involved.  I  was  alone  and 
angry.  Everything  was  false. 

"I  was  waiting  for  a  certain  feel- 
ing to  come  over  me  before  I  put  the 
gun  to  my  head.  Whenever  I  did 
something  in  the  past,  I  couldn't  do 
it  until  I  got  that  FEELING. 

"But  once  it  came  over  me,  I 
could  do  anything.  Shoot  somebody, 
walk  in  and  rob  somebody,  any- 
thing. .  ." 

It  was  as  he  was  waiting  and  star- 


ing at  the  full  moon,  Cleaver  says, 
that  he  began  to  see  images:  from 
his  own  through  Communist  leaders 
to  Jesus. 

"I  exploded  into  tears,"  he  says, 
"and  began  shaking  like  I  was  going 
haywire." 

He  became  a  newborn  Christian 
then  and  there,  the  one-time  bitter 
atheist  says,  and  the  next  morning 
began  making  plans  to  come  home 
and  face  trial. 

While  the  transformation  is  often 
viewed  with  more  skepticism  than 
awe,  Cleaver  insists  it  was  revival 
and  not  political  expediency  that 
flashed  the  face  of  Jesus  on  the 
moon,  like  the  "Family  Feud"  game 
show  flickering  on  the  silent  televi- 
sion screen. 

"He's  raised  enough  hell  in  this 
country  to  have  found  God,"  says 
former  Black  Panther  attorney 
John  George,  now  an  Alameda 
County  supervisor. 

"But  his  credibility  as  a  newborn 
Christian  is  very,  very  low." 

"He  was  and  is  a  con  artist,"  adds 
a  writer  who  has  followed  the  for- 
tune of  the  Panthers  for  years.  He 
asked  to  remain  anonymous. 

"He's  the  same  old  Eldridge  in 
that  respect.  But  in  a  way,  I  sup- 
pose, he  could  have  conned  himself 
so  that  he  believes.  Isn't  that  a  kind 
of  religiosity?" 


His  vision  of  Jesus?  "Probably  an 
acid  trip,"  the  writer  adds  tartly. 

"I  don't  care  who  calls  me  a  hy- 
pocrite," Cleaver  says.  "It  doesn't 
matter." 

Nor  is  he  especially  concerned 
with  those  incredulous  over  his  in- 
terest in  the  Mormon  Church, 
which  up  until  three  years  ago 
banned  blacks  from  becoming 
priests. 

He  calls  the  church  "a  place  of 
warmth  and  caring"  and  is  con- 
sidering becoming  a  member. 

An  ex-radical  friend  from  the  old 
days  turned  him  on  to  the  Mormons, 
Cleaver  remembers,  and  he  found 
himself  drawn  in  by  the  "wamth"  of 
the  group. 

It  bothers  him  not  at  all  that  the 
church  once  rejected  priesthood  for 
blacks.  "Things  change,"  he  says. 
"Nothing's  perfect  .  .  .  and  they 
don't  bar  blacks  anymore." 

"I  like  to  study  religion,"  he  adds, 
rocking  back  and  forth.  "I've  been  a 
Moonie,  a  Black  Muslim,  a  Catholic, 
a  Baptist,  a  Jehovah's  Witness,  a 
Seventh-day  Adventist.  .  ." 

He  thinks  for  a  minute.  "I  guess 
that's  all." 

Cleaver's  critics  believe  his  jump 
to  Jesus  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
helping  his  court  case.  If  so,  it 
worked. 

Please  see  CLEAVER,  Page  21 
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Associated  Press 

Endurance  feat — Civil  rights  activist  Dick  Grego- 
ry on  his  1 00-mile  walk  from  New  Orleans  to  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  that  he  undertook  just  28  hours  after 
completing  a  70-day  fast.  He  wears  medical  moni- 
tors. Gregory  ended  the  two-day  walk  fatigued 
and  sounding  weak  but  he  said  he  felt  all  right. 


HAITIANS:  Vessels 
to  Be  Stopped  at  Sea 

Continued  from  First  Page 

the  Haitians  are  fleeing  their  native  land  to  escape 
poverty— the  average  per  capita  annual  income  there  is 
roughly  $300— and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  escape  the  re- 
pression of  the  Duvalier  regime.  Some  of  the  immi- 
grants—those who  cannot  afford  the  fares  charged  by 
smugglers— are  thought  to  be,  in  effect,  indenturing 
.  themselves  as  servants  to  finance  their  illegal  trips. 
The  White  House,  by  releasing  a  presidential  pro- 
clamation and  an  executive  order  late  Tuesd^ 
peared  to  jump  the  gun  on  an  announcement    " 
Haiti  agrc^^nt  scheduled  for  today.  Sir- 
nounr*-  '  A 


Administra* 


By  RONALD  J.  OSTROW,  T, 

WASHINGTON-The  Reag; 
civil  rights  enforcer  Tuesday  c 
dominantly  black  schools  to  brii 
parity  with  other  schools  and  i 
ordered  busing  to  achieve  desef 

The  comments  by  William  F 
tant  attorney  general  for  civil 
tailed  statement  to  date  of  t> 
departure  from  earlier  school 

Reynolds  first  made  the 
Chicago  before  a  meeting  of 
of  the  States,  and  the  Justi 
them  here  Tuesday. 

"Forced  busing"  has  lar? 
acceptance  it  needed  to  wo 
al  achievement,  Reynolds 
experiment  that  has  not  w 
obviously  makes  little  sen 

"Experience  teaches  u 
school  environment  mor 
educational  attention," 
necessary,  their  facilitit 
hanced  to  bring  them  i 
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Book  Review 


The  Anatomy  of  Another 
Medical  Horror  Story 


By  ELAINE  KENDALL 

What  Happened  to  My  Mother  by  Henry  Ed- 
wards (Harper  &  Row.  $10.95 

The  medical  horror  story  is  a  relative- 
ly recent  phenomenon:  a  literary  side 
effect  of  the  technology  that  has  revolu- 
tionized the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
many  bewildering  illnesses.  While 
"Whatever  Happened  to  My  Mother" 
belongs  in  the  expanding  category  that 
includes  "Heartsounds,"  "I'm  Dancing, 
as  Fast  as  I  Can,"  "Anatomy  of  an  Ill- 
ness" and  "Second  Life,"  it  differs  from 
them  in  several  respects.  Since  Edwards 
is  neither  victim  nor  widower,  but  the 
son  of  the  patient,  he  is  able  to  maintain 
somewhat  more  perspective  than  other 
writers  in  the  genre. 

This  account  is  not  an  indictment  of 
the  medical  psychiatric  establishment 
but  an  exploration  of  the  reasons  for  its 
shortcomings  in  this  particular  case.  The 
author  learns  a  great  deal  about  mental 
illness  in  the  four  years  following  the 
sudden  onset  of  his  mother's  symptoms, 
and  he  is  eager  to  impart  his  knowledge. 
If  he  seems  didactic  and  simplistic  by 
turns,  it's  because  he  constantly  alter- 
nates as  teacher  and  pupil:  sometimes  a 
step  or  two  ahead  of  the  reader,  often  a 
bit  behind,  always  doing  his  best  to  lead 
his  troops  safely  out  of  the  strange  and 
frightening  wilderness  in  which  they're 
lost.  Eventually  the  family  is  rescued, 
but  no  one  emerges  from  the  experience 
unscathed. 

New  List  of  Virtues 

When  this  report  begins,  the  three 
people  concerned— Edwards;  his  father, 
Sam  Katz,  and  his  mother,  Esther— are 
all  nominal  believers  in  medical  infalli- 
bility. By  the  end  of  the  book,  they're 
heretics,  having  learned  that  courtesy, 
cooperation  and  respect  are  not  always 
virtues;  stubbornness,  irascibility  and 
resistance  to  authority  not  necessarily 
vices.  While  Sam,  Esther  and  Henry 
were  occupied  with  their  full  and  pro- 
ductive lives,  the  rules  of  medicine 
changed,  catching  them  entirely  unpre- 
pared. Like  everyone  else  fortunate 
enough  to  have  escaped  a  serious  mental 
or  physical  illness,  the  family  lived  in  a 
medical  time  warp.  That  has  happened- 
to  thousands,  and  the  more  trusting  and 
amenable  one  is,  the  greater  the  risk. 
There  is  no  insurance  against  this  even- 
tuality except  turning  oneself  into  a 
pharmacologist. 

Sam  Katz  and  his  son  were  vigilant 
but  they  were  deferential  and  acquies- 
cent, reluctant  to  admit  their  worst 
fears.  When  Esther  Katz  first  began  to 
hear  the  malevolent  voices  and  noises 

rough  apartment  walls,  her  husband 

eated  her  complaints  as  ordinary  ex- 
aggeration. The  neighbors  were  loud  and 
unpleasant:  Esther  had  a  flair  for  drama. 
It  was  not  until  she  accused  Sam  of  be- 
ing part  of  the  conspiracy  that  he  be- 
came seriously  concerned;  only  after  she 
ran  out  into  the  night  pleading  for  help 
did  he  become  so  alarmed  that  he  called 
Henry  for  advice  and  help. 

'The  Best  in  New  York' 

After  inquiring  and  investigating  fa- 
cilities for  the  treatment  of  acute  mental 
illness,  they  settled  upon  a  private  hos- 
pital recommended  by  a  well-known 
psychiatrist  as  "the  best  in  New  York." 
Esther,  by  then  aware  of  her  illness, 
committed  herself  for  treatment. 
Eighty -three  days  went  by  while  her 
mental  and  physical  condition  deterior- 
ated and  the  physician  in  charge  ducked 
the  family's  calls  and  queries.  Esther 
Katz  was  kept  in  restraints,  given  mas- 
sive doses  of  powerful  tranquilizers,  ig- 
nored and  neglected  by  a  harassed  and 
overworked  staff.  A  student  nurse  ex- 
plained  to   Henry   that   trainees   are 


taught  to  cope  with  the  stresses  of  their 
jobs  by  hardening  themselves  to  the  pa- 
tients' misery— warned  by  their  superi- 
ors to  resist  identification  with  the  pa- 
tients, instructed  to  cultivate  a  sense  of 
detachment. 

After  the  first  19  days,  the  attending 
doctor  informs  husband  and  son  that  Es- 
ther is  suffering  from  "organic  brain 
syndrome"  though  the  tests  for  that 
condition  are  negative.  She  is  being 
treated  for  this  "presumed"  disorder  by 
drugs  that  have  precipitated  a  profound 
depression,  but  anti- depressant  medica- 
tion is  contraindicated  because  the  pa- 
tient also  has  high  blood  pressure. 

"I  want  to  make  sure  I've  got  this 
straight,"  Edwards  says  politely,  still 
playing  by  the  Queensberry  rules,  una- 
ware they  no  longer  apply.  Eventually 
father  and  son  get  it  straight  and  man- 
age to  remove  Esther  from  the  best  pri- 
vate hospital  in  New  York. 

A  Brighter  Future 

By  this  time,  she  has  developed  sev- 
ere physical  disabilities  in  addition  to  the 
mental  problem.  They  search  out  and 
find  other  doctors  and  another  hospital. 
A  new  diagnosis  is  made;  the  original 
medication  is  stopped  and  a  drug  that 
has  the  opposite  effect  is  begun.  Esther 
Katz  improves  enough  to  return  home 
provided  a  nurse  can  be  found.  Though 
her  fears  are  diminishing,  she  is  too 
weak  and  exhausted  from  her  ordeal  to 
care  for  herself.  A  suitable  companion  is 
discovered,  and  the  bleak  mood  lifts;  the 
future  brightens. 

There  are  some  flashbacks  to  the  fam- 
ily's early  years,  a  few  pleasant  vig- 
nettes of  the  relationship  between  Es- 
ther Katz  and  her  frail  black  nurse,  Mrs. 
Gordy,  but  they  are  mere  window  dress- 
ing in  Edwards'  ingratiating  telling  of 
what  is  fundamentally  a  blood -chilling 
tale.  These  small  embellishments  seem 
efforts  to  keep  the  story  from  being  dis- 
missed as  just  another  rancorous  polem- 
ic against  the  medical  profession,  a  re- 
ward to  the  readers  for  their  attention 
during  a  grueling  and  arduous  lesson. 


Monday 

June  11,  1979 

Timothy  Leary 
168  N.  Almont 
Beverly  Hills 
California   90212 

Dear  Timothy: 

Tarn  Mossman's  office  asked 
that  I  forward  the  enclosed 
to  you. . . 

Best  wishes , 
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MARX  FOR  BEGINNERS 

By"Rius." 

Translated  by  Richard  Appignanesi. 
Illustrated.  156pp.  New  York: 
Pantheon  Books.  Paper,  $2.95. 

LENIN  r OR  BEGINNERS 

By  Richard  Appignanesi. 
Illustrated  by  Oscar  Zarate. 
169pp.  New  York: 
Pantheon  Books.  Paper,  $2.95. 


By  ANDREW  HACKER 


WHEN  it  comes  to  understanding  Marx,  the 
problem  is  where  to  begin.  What  is  wanted  is 
an  introduction  that  takes  Marx  seriously, 
yet  refrains  from  mystification.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  easily  had. 

On  one  side  are  the  commentators  anxious  to  out- 
smart Marx.  Hence  his  portrayal  as  inconsistent,  dog- 
matic, outdated.  One  might  wonder  how  so  muddled  a 
thinker  has  had  such  widespread  influence.  Moreover, 
Marxology  has  become  an  established  academic  in- 
dustry. Each  scholar  hones  his  special  emphasis  in 
order  to  differentiate  his  product.  Whole  careers  have 
been  created  by  becoming  a  standard  footnote. 

But  if  a  specter  haunts  the  specialists,  it  is  the  fear 
of  being  thought  simplistic.  To  explain  Marx  to  lay- 
men must  mean  cutting  corners.  Even  graduate  semi- 
nars only  scan  the  superstructure.  Here,  too,  one  won- 
ders whether  all  those  peasants  might  have  acted  dif- 
ferently had  they  realized  the 
epistemological  problems  in  the 
"Theses  on  Feuerbach." 

After  that  comes  another  hur- 
dle. Marx  wrote  and  thought  in 
philosophical  German.  Even  in 
good  translations,  his  phrases 
still  seem  foreign.  Making  sense 
of  Marx's  metaphysics  requires 
an  intellectual  act  of  will  and  a 
teacher  who  actually  enjoys 
teaching  students  who  are  just 
starting  out. 

But  now  a  superb  little  book 
has  appeared,  in  a  most  improb- 
able format.  It  is  called,  appro- 
priately, "Marx  for  Begin- 
ners." Its  author  is  "Rius,"  the 

pseudonym  of  Eduardo  del  Rio,    \ 

a  Mexican  editorial  cartoonist. 
The  translation,  by  Richard  Ap- 
pignanesi, conveys  the  wit  and 
erudition  of  the  original  version.  The 
publisher  calls   it   a    "documentary 
comic  book,"  a  slightly  solemn  de- 
scription. I  recommend  it  unreserv- 
edly for  anyone  who  wants  the  rudi- 
ments of  Marx   from   an   engaging 
mentor. 

And  a  comic  book  it  is,  though  with- 
out the  eviscerated  plot  typical  of 
Classic  Comics  ("Cap'n  Ahab!  Whale 
off  starboard  bow!").  Each  page 
presents  a  mock-serious  tableau.  The 
University  of  Berlin  is  shown  in  "a 


Andrew  Hacker  is  the  author  of 
"Political  Theory:  Philosophy,  Ideol- 
ogy, Science." 


terrific  turmoil  of  new  ideas"  as  our  young  hero  ar- 
rives. "Who  is  God?"  "What  is  Man?"  "Why  Do  We 
Live?"  ask  puzzled  undergraduates.  But  Hegel's  ideas 
were  taking  hold.  "World  History  is  the  Progress  in 
the  Consciousness  of  Liberty."  This  can  be  pretty 
heady  stuff.  So  little  helpers  appear  on  the  pages,  to 
ask  questions  ("Am  I  making  myself  clear?")  or  offer 
encouragement  ("There's  an  example  coming  soon"). 
When  we  are  told  that  Marx  shows  how  "the  laws  of 
historical  development"  ordain  the  death  of  capital- 
ism, a  sideline  sitter  inquires,  "Why  struggle  for  so- 
cialism if  it  will  happen  anyway?" 

Materialism,  dialectics,  determinism  are  all  suc- 
cinctly explained.  Materialism  is  not  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple economic  motives,  but  an  ancient  and  honorable 
philosophy  going  back  at  least  to  Democritus  —  who 
makes  a  brief  appearance.  Key  phrases  like  "modes 
of  production"  are  clarified  by  means  of  beguiling  il- 
lustrations. We  see  a  cave  man  hewing  at  a  wheel,  and 
are  informed  that  he  is  engaged  in  making  history  as 
well. 

Naturally,  there  are  omissions.  The  book  ends  with 
the  proletariat  seizing  power.  What  comes  later  is 
never  described.  We  never  see  the  ultimate  Marxian 
idyll,  where  people  "hunt  in  the  morning,  fish  in  the 
afternoon,  rear  cattle  in  the  evening,,  criticize  after 
dinner."  Nor  does  "Rius"  try  to  make  Marx  contem- 
porary, llis  bosses  wear  silk  hats  rather  than  modern 
executive  garb.  As  it  happens,  Marx  and  Engels  felt 
capitalism  would  reach  a  stage  at  which  "the  bour- 
geoisie can  be  dispensed  with,"  to  be  supplanted  by 
"salaried  managers."  So  they  do  have  something  to 
say  about  our  current  ruling  class.  But  a  book  for 
beginners  must  leave  certain 
questions  open.    And   that,   of 
course,  is  the  point. 

The  publisher  promises  more 
installments  in  the  series.  They 
have  a  high  standard  to  follow. 
For  this  reason,  the  companion 
"Lenin  for  Beginners"  points  up 
certain  problems.  Here  Mr.  Ap- 
pignanesi is  the  author,  with  il- 
lustrations by  Oscar  Zarate. 
The  drawings  are  not  nearly  so 
jolly,  and  the  helpful  asides  are 
missing.  In  the  volume  on  Marx, 
allusions  to  earlier  philosophers 
illuminated  his  ideas.  In  dealing 
with  Lenin,  however,  we  face  a 
more  formidable  cast  of  charac- 

/    ters,  among  them  N.S.  Chkhei- 

dze,  Anatoly  Lunacharsky  and 
G.M.  Krzhizhanovsky.  A  rough 
regimen  for  beginners. 
This  primer  focuses  on  Lenin's  role 
in  planning  the  Russian  Revolution, 
and  as  such  it  is  skillfully  done.  Still,  it 
is  really  an  upper-class  course  on  a 
specific  historical  period.  Lenin  ap- 
pear  as   an   expert  organizer;    his 
ideas  get  scant  attention.  The  debate 
with  Trotsky  on  revolution  ("uninter- 
rupted" vs.  "permanent")  coulc' 
been  made  to  come  alive  with  a  few 
deft  cartoons. 

Bui  "Rius"  on  Marx  is  magnificent. 
He  shows  that  pictures  can  amplify 
ideas,  and  that  simplicity  need  not 
forgo  subtlety.  Above  all,  "Rius" 
brings  together  humor  and  thought  in 
From  -Marx  for  Beginners"    a  sparkling  dialectical  display.    ■ 


BY  his  i*aoue,  a  wo«ee  maces  soMc-rvMu  (cwth 

MACHINERY,  TYRES,  600*S,  HOUSES...).  BUT1HIS 
OhJfCX,  »y  THE  FACT  OF  REMAINING  THE  Boss's 

pro pc-erf,  turns  ftgy  PRESTO  /  INTO 
/WERCHAlOPISE  (A  COMMODITY)... 

UApOUC  06VI0U51Y  DOESN'T  PRODUCE    THIP»*S 
FOR  THC  IMMEDIATE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  WORKER 

Who  makes  them,  rather,  it  is  6rist  foz 

SOMEONE  EUSE's  MlLU... 


Alttncdion  btyins  Mj/ffi  ?te  worker  bang 
sneezed  dry... 
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Art 


Road  Into  Leuren,  1881 


ishment  of  Vincent  van 
the  Dutch  art  historian 
DRAWINGS  (Overlook 
stiff  imitation  of  Millet 


An  Old  Man  From  the  Almshouse 
Drinking  Coffee,  1882. 

at  the  start,  through  the  vigorous  "Winter  Garden"  of  1884  and  such  master- 
pieces as  "The  Potato  Eaters"  a  year  later,  to  the  startling  swirls  and  whorls  of 
the  final  work.  The  price  of  this  six-by-eight-inch  book  is  low,  perhaps  because 
it  was  printed  in  Yugoslavia ;  but  some  of  the  images  are  quite  muddy. 


Icene  and  Backdrop 


House  "insider's"  experience,  concerns  Robin  War- 
ren, a  newly  divorced  and  footloose  Californian  who 
joins  the  White  House  staff  and  finds  himself  entan- 
gled in  what  is  more  or  less  a  replay  of  the  Chile-Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency-Allende  story  told  in  the 
guise  of  an  overthrow  in  Uruguay  during  some  fic- 
tional future  Presidency.  The  question:  Can  a  Presi- 
dent and  his  aides  ever  justify  telling  the  people  less 
than  the  whole  truth? 

Leslie  Waller,  the  most  ambitious  of  the  three  novel- 
ists, has  attempted  to  tell  the  story  of  the  1960's  in 
terms  of  the  1964  graduating  class  of  New  Era,  Ohio, 
and  their  parents  and  friends,  following  a  handful  of 
rather  atypical  natives  of  Middle  America  through  the 
decade:  Frank,  a  black  whose  father  is  shot  by  the  po- 
lice on  graduation  day;  Peter,  a  Latin  who  escapes 
from  the  Cuban  venture  and  ends  up  in  the  mob  world ; 
Nick,  who  drifts  into  the  drug  culture,  emerges  as  a 
rock  star,  and  is  born  again;  Tom,  a  seminarian  and 
the  town's  first  conscientious  objector;  Sally,  the  at- 
tractive valedictorian  and  liberal;  and  Hurd,  heir  to 
the  town  millions,  West  Pointer  and  conservative. 

Gwen  Davis's  novel  is  a  slight,  superficial  but  di- 
verting work  about  the  people  on  Washington's  periph- 
ery. Among  them  are  an  Oriental  businessman  who 
owns  a  chic  club  and  is  exposed  as  a  profiteer  by  a  gos- 
sip columnist;  his  lawyer-mistress;  an  insecure  movie 
star  who  becomes  an  activist  in  a  local  community 


center;  a  socialite  novelist  and  her  jobless  husband; 
and  a  virtuous  hostess  married  to  an  honest  and  there- 
fore indigent  Congressman.  All  are  entertaining  to 
read  about. 

These  are  novels  that  will  sell.  They  are  compe- 
tently and  smoothly  written  in  the  mass-produced  and 
commercially  successful  manner  of  what  professors 
of  literature  used  to  call  the  dramatic  novel.  Scene  fol- 
lows scene,  each  as  if  played  before  an  invisible  cam- 
era. The  authors,  apparently  convinced  that  the  appe- 
tite of  today's  reader  is  insatiable,  have  provided  a 
steady  diet  of  sex  —  all  highly  technical  and  varied  in 
combinations.  (Also,  one  must  note,  quite  joyless.  In 
the  old  days,  one  raced  through  the  plot  in  search  of 
the  salacious;  now  one  plods  through  such  scenes, 
anxious  to  return  to  the  story.)  Still,  these  novels  pro- 
vide good  enough  reading  for  a  rainy  weekend  or  for 
those  nights  when  there  is  nothing  much  on  television. 

What  should  disturb  us,  I  suppose,  considering  the 
current  popularity  of  such  books,  is  that  all  three  au- 
thors share  a  cynicism  about  human  nature  and  ac- 
cept a  conspiracy  theory  of  history  —  a  theory  that  is 
ultimately  too  simple,  but  one  that,  if  held  as  a  basic 
belief,  makes  nonsense  of  the  democratic  process  and 
destroys  the  will  to  participate  in  it.  In  a  nation  where 
the  majority  of  the  eligible  electorate  does  not  even 
bother  to  vote,  such  books  can  be  at  once  symptom,  ra- 

Continued  on  Page  33 
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so  that  your  children's  children  and  genera- 
tions after  them  will  inherit  an  even  richer 
land  than  was  entrusted  to  you,"  the  Pope 
said  in  his  homily.  "You  have  the  potential 
to  provide  food  for  the  millions  who  have 
nothing  to  eat  and  thus  help  to  rid  the  world 
of  famine." 

hushed  unison:  By  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
lowering  sun  shone  from  a  clean  blue  Iowa 
sky.  When  the  vast  crowd  sang  the  first 
line  of  the  dismissal  hymn — "O  beauti- 
ful, for  spacious  skies,  for  amber  waves 
of  grain" — in   hushed   unison,   the   visit 


Philadelphia:  Radiating  warmth  and  stamina 


Keith  Meyers 


achieved  a  union  of  spirit  and  place  beyond 
sentimentality.  The  celebration  was  also 
perhaps  the  most  ecumenical  of  John 
Paul's  American  tour.  "The  theme  of  his 
visit  is  to  receive  the  rural  people,  and  to 
celebrate  the  relationship  of  God,  man  and 
land,"  said  H.  Oliver  Gillespie,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Living  History  Farms 
and  a  Protestant.  "That  concept  encom- 
passes all  religions."  Dan  Lyman,  a  stu- 
dent at  Midland  Lutheran  College,  added: 
"He  is  a  great  man,  a  man  for  the  times.  I 
can   see   the   day   when    we   will   be   in 

communion    with    Catholics.    I 

only  hope  I  see  it  in  my  lifetime." 
In  many  respects,  John  Paul's 
37  hours  in  Chicago  reprised  the 
week's  other  city  visits — but  on  an 
even  grander  scale.  At  O'Hare  air- 
port, he  climbed  into  a  limousine 
with  Cardinal  John  Cody  for  a 
triumphal  motorcade  through 
a  Polish  neighborhood  where 
crowds,  estimated  by  police  at 
three-quarters  of  a  million  people, 
cheered,  wept  and  threw  flowers 
and  streamers  as  he  passed.  Inside 
Holy  Name  Cathedral,  2,000 
priests  and  nuns  greeted  his  arrival 
with  the  hymn  "Holy  God,  We 
Praise  Thy  Name"  and  tenor  Luci- 
ano Pavarotti  sang  "Ave  Maria." 
humanism:  The  Pope,  who  fin- 
gered a  black  rosary  and  slumped 
pensively  on  his  throne  while  Pa- 
varotti sang,  drew  cheers  when  he 
said:  "Chicago  is  an  American 

)|  city.  Chicago  is  also  called  the  sec- 
I  ond  Polish  city  in  the  world."  But 
then  he  moved  quickly  to  the  tran- 
scendent humanism  that  some- 
times colors  his  thought:  "May  the 
words  I  address  to  you  here  be  for 
all  of  Chicago  .  .  .  For  in  coming 
here  I  want  to  show  my  respect — 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  even  beyond  all  religion — 
for  man,  for  the  humanity  that  is  in 
every  human  being.  The  Christ, 
whom  I  unworthily  represent, 
taught  me  to  do  this.  I  must  obey 
His  command  of  fraternal  love, 
and  I  do  it  with  great  joy." 

Friday  began  with  an  early- 
morning  appearance  before  a 
group  of  Hispanic  activists,  to 
whom  he  spoke  in  Spanish,  and 
ended  with  a  concert  by  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  at  the  cathedral. 
In  between,  the  Pontiff  managed 
to  celebrate  one  particularly  joy- 
ous Mass  for  the  Polish  communi- 
ty at  the  Five  Holy  Martyrs 
Church  and  another,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  for  half  a  million  peo- 
ple in  Grant  Park,  on  the  city's 

In  Chicago:  A  plea  for  humanity 

Ken  Regan — Camera  5 
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lakefront.  "When  I  lift  up  my  eyes,"  John 
Paul  said,  "I  see  in  you  the  people  of  God, 
united  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Lord  and  to 
celebrate  his  Eucharist.  I  see  also  the  whole 
people  of  America,  one  nation  formed  of 
many  people:  E  Pluribus  Unum." 

ACTS:  At  midday  on  that  remarkable  Fri- 
day, the  Pope  also  issued  the  most  un- 
equivocal statement  of  his  papacy  on  artifi- 
cial contraception.  "In  exalting  the  beauty 
of  marriage,"  John  Paul  told  an  extraordi- 
nary convocation  of  350  U.S.  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  "you  rightly  spoke 
against  both  the  ideology  of  contraception 
and  contraceptive  acts,  as  did  the  encyclical 
Humanae  Vitae.  And  I  myself  today,  with 
the  same  conviction  of  Paul  VI,  ratify  the 
teaching  of  this  encyclical,  which  was  put 
forth  by  my  predecessor  'by  virtue  of  the 
mandate  entrusted  to  us  by  Christ'."  In  the 
same  address,  he  reiterated  the  church's 


rejection  of  abortion,  of  divorce,  of  homo- 
sexual practice — as  opposed  to  tendency — 
and  of  non-marital  heterosexual  sex. 

Clearly  bracing  himself  for  an  onslaught 
of  criticism,  the  Pope  also  said:  "Brothers 
in  Christ,  as  we  proclaim  the  truth  in  love,  it 
is  not  possible  for  us  to  avoid  criticism,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  please  everyone."  Sister 
Mary  Van  Dyke  of  Racine,  Wis.,  was  disap- 
pointed with  John  Paul's  statement  ban- 
ning women's  ordination.  "There  are  many 
issues  in  tne  United  States  that  are  very 
controversial,  that  are  not  black  or  white, 
but  the  Pope  talks  of  these  issues  as  abso- 
lute," said  the  Dominican  nun,  who  favors 
women's  admission  to  the  priesthood. 
"He's  not  in  touch  with  the  mood  of  the 
Catholics  in  this  country." 

As  John  Paul  arrived  in  Washington  to 
begin  the  final  two  days  of  his  journey,  a 
group  of  priests,  nuns  and  lay  Catholics 


protesting  his  refusal  to  ordain  women 
distributed  leaflets  at  St.  Matthew's  Cathe- 
dral, where  the  Pope  was  holding  a  Mass  for 
priests.  They  also  planned  to  take  their 
cause  to  the  throngs  expected  for  Sunday's 
Mass  on  the  Washington  Mall.  And  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  quick  reaction  this 
week — and  struggle  for  years  to  come — 
over  the  traditional  stance  on  sexual  prac- 
tice that  he  took  in  Chicago. 

Beyond  such  controversies  lies  the  larger 
question  of  John  Paul's  manifest  appeal  to 
American  Catholics  and  non-Catholics 
alike.  In  the  fifteen  years  since  the  Catholic 
Church  acknowledged  the  spiritual  integri- 
ty of  Judaism  and  Protestantism  at  Vatican 
II,  virulent  anti-Catholicism  in  the  country 
has  declined  dramatically.  "The  council 
broke  Roman  Catholicism  open,  made  it 
credible  and  attractive  and  offered  some 
promise  to  Protestants  that  there  was  fel- 


JOHN  PAUL  II  IN  HIS  OWN  WORDS 


In  his  seven-day  visit  to  the  U.S.,  in  eighteen  major  addresses 
and  homilies,  John  Paul  II  managed  to  speak  out  on  some  of  the 
most  pressing  issues  facing  Roman  Catholics — and  other  Ameri- 
cans. The  Pope  had  prepared  the  speeches  himself,  writing  each 
one  out  by  hand  in  Polish,  before  giving  them  to  his  official 
translators  for  final  editing  and  translation.  Some  of  his  most 
important  statements: 

THE  PRIESTHOOD 

Priesthood  is  forever — tu  es  sacerdos  in  aeternum  ...  we  do 
not  return  the  gift  once  given.  It  cannot  be  that  God  who  gave  the 
impulse  to  say  "yes"  now  wishes  to  hear  "no." 

The  church's  traditional  decision  to  call  men  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  not  to  call  women,  is  not  a  statement  about  human 
rights,  nor  an  exclusion  of  women  from  holiness  and  mission  in 
the  church.  Rather,  this  decision  expresses  the  conviction  of  the 
church  about  this  particular  dimension  of  the  gift  of  priesthood 
by  which  God  has  chosen  to  shepherd  His  flock. 


YOUTH 

Faced  with  problems  and  disappointments,  many  people  will 
try  to  escape  from  their  responsibility:  escape  in  selfishness, 
escape  in  sexual  pleasure,  escape  in  drugs,  escape  in  violence, 
escape  in  indifference  and  cynical  attitudes.  Dear  young  people: 
do  not  be  afraid  of  honest  effort  and  honest  work. . .  With  Christ's 
help,  and  through  prayer,  you  can  answer  His  call,  resisting 
temptation  and  fads,  and  every  form  of  mass  manipulation. 


SEXUALITY 

In  today's  society,  we  see  so  many  disturbing  tendencies  and 
so  much  laxity  regarding  the  Christian  view  on  sexuality  that 
have  all  one  thing  in  common:  recourse  to  the  concept  of 
freedom  to  justify  any  behavior  that  is  no  longer  consonant 


with  the  true  moral  order  and  the  teaching  of  the  church. 

Moral  norms  do  not  militate  against  the  freedom  of  the  person 
or  the  couple;  on  the  contrary,  they  exist  precisely  for  that 
freedom,  since  they  are  given  to  insure  the  right  use  of  freedom. 
Whoever  refuses  to  accept  these  norms  .  .  .  whoever  seeks  to 
liberate  himself  or  herself  from  these  norms,  is  not  truly  free. 

Free  indeed  is  the  person  who  models  his  or  her  behavior  in  a 
responsible  way  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  objective 
good.  What  I  have  said  here  regards  the  whole  of  conjugal 
morality,  but  it  applies  as  well  to  the  priests  with  regard  to  the 
obligations  of  celibacy. 

As  authentic  teachers  of  God's  law  and  as  compassionate 
pastors  you  [the  bishops  of  the  U.S.]  also  rightly  stated: 
"Homosexual  activity  ...  as  distinguished  from  homosexual 
orientation,  is  morally  wrong." 


DIVORCE 

With  the  candor  of  the  Gospels,  the  compassion  of  pastors  and 
the  charity  of  Christ,  you  [the  bishops]  faced  the  question  of  the 
indissolubility  of  marriage,  rightly  stating:  "The  covenant  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  woman  joined  in  Christian  marriage  is  as 
indissoluble  and  irrevocable  as  God's  love  for  His  people  and 
Christ's  love  for  His  church." 


WEALTH  AND  POVERTY 

There  is  no  human  progress  when  everything  conspires  to  give 
full  reign  to  the  instincts  of  self-interest,  sex  and  power.  We  must 
find  a  simple  way  of  living.  For  it  is  not  right  that  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  rich  countries  should  seek  to  maintain  itself  by 
draining  off  a  great  part  of  the  reserves  of  energy  and  raw 
materials  that  are  meant  to  serve  the  whole  of  humanity  ...  All 
you  citizens  of  the  United  States,  you  have  such  a  tradition  of 
spiritual  generosity,  industry,  simplicity  and  sacrifice  that  you 
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lowship  and  communication  possible,"  says 
Albert  Outler,  professor  emeritus  of  sociolo- 
gy at  Southern  Methodist  University.  The 
message  John  Paul  brought  for  Protestant 
America,  Outler  says,  was  that  "Catholics 
are  fellow  Christians,  sometimes  more  deep- 
ly spiritual  than  we." 

'values':  For  all  faiths,  the  Pope's  pilgrim- 
age struck  an  emotional  chord,  a  national 
religiosity  normally  masked  from  public 
celebration  by  the  American  imperative  for 
separation  of  church  from  state.  "There  are 
so  few  public  occasions  on  which  to  cele- 
brate those  religious  values.  You  don't  get 
up  and  talk  about  Christ  on  the  Fourth  of 
July — and  perhaps  that's  the  way  it-should 
be,"  says  Michael  Novak,  a  Catholic  writer. 
"But  John  Paul's  visit  gives  people  a  chance 
to  publicly  express  their  religious  fervor  in  a 
beautiful  way." 

The  seeming  contradiction  in  the  specta- 


cle of  materialistic  Americans  fervently 
applauding  the  Pope's  attacks  on  consum- 
erism and  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  may  be  merely  the  latest  manifestation 
of  the  American  penchant  for  feeling  guilty. 
But  it  may  well  go  much  deeper  than  that, 
to  a  genuine  yearning  for  values  older  than 
consumerism. 

"What  people  like  about  John  Paul,"  said 
Worldview  magazine  senior  editor  Richard 
Neuhaus,  a  Lutheran,  "is  that  he  is  challeng- 
ing some  of  the  basic  structures  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  He's  seen  through  its  fundamen- 
tal flaw — the  disregarding  of  the  spirit.  And 
he's  telling  us,  'God  is  alive  and  well  and 
calling  you  to  radical  discipleship'."  Novak 
goes  even  further.  "John  Paul  embodies  the 
real  meaning  of  charisma,  which  is  from  the 
Greek  and  indicates  the  presence  of  God," 
Novak  believes.  "His  manner  is  quiet,  effort- 
less. He  doesn't  have  to  try  to  project  him- 


self. He's  rooted.  He  says  exactly  what  he 
believes,  and  we're  starved  for  that." 

Before  flying  to  America,  John  Paul  told 
the  bishops  of  Ireland:  "Precisely  because 
we  are  defenseless,  we  have  a  special  right  to 
influence  those  who  wield  the  sword  of 
authority.  For  it  is  well  known  that  in  the 
field  of  political  action,  as  elsewhere,  not 
everything  can  be  obtained  by  the  sword. 
There  are  deeper  reasons  and  stronger  laws 
to  which  men,  nations  and  people  are  sub- 
ject. We  come  before  those  in  authority  as 
spokesmen  for  the  moral  order."  As  the 
Pontiff  demonstrated  last  week,  his  unique 
combination  of  passionate  humanism,  in- 
tellectual depth  and  moral  certitude  have 
given  him  impressive  qualifications  for 
moral  leadership  of  the  West. 

DAVID  BUTLER  with 

LOREN  JENKINS  and  JERRY  BUCKLEY  with  the 

papal  party  and  bureau  reports 


cannot  fail  to  heed  this  call  today  for  a  fresh  determination  .  . . 

Christ  demands  openness  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  need . . . 

We  cannot  stand  idly  by,  enjoying  our  own  riches  and 
freedom,  if  in  any  place,  the  Lazarus  of  the  twentieth  century 
stands  at  our  doors  . . .  Riches  and  freedom  create  a  special 
obligation.  The  poor  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world  are 
your  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ.  You  must  never  be  content  to 
leave  them  just  the  crumbs  from  the  feast.  You  must  take  of  your 
substance,  and  not  just  of  your  abundance,  in  order  to  help  them. 
And  you  must  treat  them  like  guests  at  your  family  table. 


CONTRACEPTION  AND  ABORTION 

In  exalting  the  beauty  of  marriage  you  [the  bishops]  rightly 
spoke  against  both  the  ideology  of  contraception  and  contracep- 
tive acts,  as  did  the  encyclical  Humanae  Vitae.  And  I  myself 
today  . . .  ratify  the  teaching  of  this  encyclical . . . 

You  also  gave  witness  to  the  truth  . . .  serving  all  humanity, 
when  . . .  you  reaffirmed  the  right  to  life  and  the  inviolability  of 
every  human  life,  including  the  life  of  unborn  children. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Being  necessarily  based  on  equitable  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  all,  [a  general,  over-all  peace  in  the  area]  cannot  fail  to  include 
a  consideration  and  just  settlement  of  the  Palestinian  question. 

I  also  hope  for  a  statute  that,  under  international  guarantees 
. . .  would  respect  the  particular  nature  of  Jerusalem,  a  heritage 
sacred  to  the  veneration  of  millions  of  believers  of  the  three  great 
monotheistic  religions — Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam. 


CHURCH  UNITY 

The  will  of  Christ  impels  us  to  work  earnestly  and 
perseveringly  for  unity  with  all  our  Christian  brethren,  being 
mindful  that  the  unity  we  seek  is  of  one  perfect  faith,  a  unity  in 


truth  and  love.  We  must  pray  and  study  together,  knowing, 
however,  that  intercommunion  between  divided  Christians  is 
not  the  answer  to  Christ's  appeal  for  perfect  unity.  And  with 
God's  help  we  will  continue  to  work  humbly  and  resolutely  to 
remove  the  real  divisions  that  still  exist,  and  thus  to  restore  that 
full  unity  in  faith  which  is  the  condition  for  sharing  in  the 
Eucharist. 


WAR  AND  THE  ARMS  RACE 

We  are  troubled  ...  by  reports  of  the  development  of 
weaponry  exceeding  in  quality  and  size  the  means  of  war  and 
destruction  ever  known  before.  In  this  field  also  we  applaud  the 
decisions  and  agreements  aimed  at  reducing  the  arms  race ...  we 
must  ask  ourselves  whether  there  will  continue  to  accumulate 
over  the  heads  of . . .  children  the  threat  of  common  extermina- 
tion, for  which  the  means  are  in  the  hands  of  the  modern  states, 
especially  the  major  world  powers.  Are  the  children  to  receive 
the  arms  race  from  us  as  a  necessary  inheritance? 


THE  DISPARITY  OF  NATIONS 

Disturbing  factors  are  frequently  present  in  the  form  of  the 
frightful  disparities  between  excessively  rich  individuals  and 
groups  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  made 
up  of  the  poor  or,  indeed,  of  the  destitute,  who  lack  food  and 
opportunities  for  work  and  education,  and  are  in  great  numbers 
condemned  to  hunger  and  disease.  And  concern  is  also  caused  at 
times  by  the  radical  separation  of  work  from  property,  by  man's 
indifference  to  the  production  enterprise,  to  which  he  is  linked 
only  by  a  work  obligation  without  feeling  that  he  is  working  for  a 
good  that  will  be  his  or  for  himself. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  abyss  separating  the  minority  of  the 
excessively  rich  from  the  multitude  of  the  destitute  is  a  very  grave 
symptom  in  the  life  of  any  society  .  .  .  Surely  the  only  way  to 
overcome  this  serious  disparity  between  areas  of  satiety  and  areas 
of  hunger  and  oppression  is  through  coordinated  cooperation  by 
all  countries.  This  requires,  above  all,  a  unity  inspired  by  an 
authentic  perspective  of  peace. 
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California  - 


HERE  IT  COMES 


rexas  may  be  brawnier.  New 
York  may  be  brassier.  But 
California  is  more  than  anywhere 
else.  It  is  the  state  of  our 
dreams  and  nightmares.  It  is  a  place  so 
lush  that  everything  grows  there,  from 
close-minded  conservatism  in  Orange 
County  to  open-headed  liberalism  in 
Marin.  And  what  California  grows,  it 
exports  —  which  is  as  true  of  its 
political  ideas  as  its  agricultural  yield. 

The  newest  notion  to  have  taken  root 
there  and  spread  across  the  US  was  a 
most  un-California-like  phenomenon  — 
limits,  gas  shortages,  Proposition  13. 
The  state  of  more  ran  head-on  into  the 
fact  of  less.  For  this  special  issue  we 
sought  to  look  at  some  pieces  of  the 
state's  political  mosaic  in  the  aftermath. 
In  his  opening  essay,  journalist  Barry 
Farrell  finds  that  the  glories  of  the 
California  visage  are  being  touched  by 
perceptible  worry  lines.  California 
dreamin'  is  facing  the  realities. 

Yet  the  dream  does  go  on,  and  the 
main  political  actors  on  the  California 
screen  are  each  pursuing  large  and 
powerful  visions  with  undiminished 
energy.  Jerry  Brown,  the  subject  of  this 
month's  Politics  Today  interview, 
believes  that  it  is  precisely  his 
understanding  of  limits  that  will  enable 
him  to  unseat  a  sitting  president  of  his 
own  party.  Ronald  Reagan,  for  his  part, 
also  wants  to  be  president  —  the  oldest 
man  ever  to  hold  that  office,  if  he  can 
overcome  the  country's  age  prejudice. 
The  nation's  only  resigned  president  is 
also  a  Californian,  and  he  is  far  from 
resigned  to  exile,  as  his  campaign  to 
reemerge  as  an  elder  statesman 
makes  perfectly  clear.  Meanwhile, 


the  state's  young  lieutenant  governor, 
Mike  Curb,  is  trying  to  zoom  into  the 
statehouse  —  applying  the  new  belief 
that  flair  will  get  you  there  —  but  he  is 
also  learning  the  old  truth  that  haste 
makes  waste.  Flair  is  worth  something 
though.  Which  is  why  most  every  1980 
presidential  campaign  manager  is 
already  figuring  how  to  get  Hollywood 
money-raising  muscle  behind,  or  in 
front  of,  his  candidate.  Campaign 
financing  laws  have  made  the  sleekest 
superstars  into  the  newest  fat  cats. 

These  personalities  —  political  and 
otherwise  —  testify  to  the  continuing 
zest  of  California  —  its  relentless 
commitment  to  the  possibility  of 
rejuvenation,  however  fleeting  each 
renascence  may  be.  There  is  also  a 
less-often  noted  solidity  in  California, 
something  encountered  most  clearly 
away  from  the  glamour  centers  of  the 
state's  uplifting  coast  and  resurgent 
waves.  In  those  fields  Proposition  13 
found  a  natural  support.  And  judging 
from  the  small  town  of  Ferndale, 
self-imposed  boundaries  seem  to  suit 
the  self-reliant  citizenry. 

Those  sentiments  may  signify  an  end 
to  the  state's  uncomplicated  place  in  the 
sun.  But  California  —  more  or  less  — 
remains  the  state  with  the  greatest 
range  of  vigor  in  the  nation.  This  special 
issue  touches  only  some  of  what  is  true 
of  the  state  today.  And  it  is  all  sure  to 
change  at  least  some  by  tomorrow.  So 
this  is  hardly  the  last  word.  We  expect 
to  return  editorially  to  test  the  waters 
and  turn  over  the  soil  repeatedly.  Even 
with  limits,  California  is  where  much  of 
what  happens  in  America  begins. 
-  The  Editors 
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Tenderloin  Sex  Pit 
Full  of  Human  Garbage 


By  Warren  Hinckle 

The  gray-haired  widow  newly  arrived  from 
Florida  opened  her  window  in  the  Anton ia  Manor 
Hotel,  which  is  on  the  100  block  of  Turk  Street,  in  the 
lower  intestine  of  the  Tenderloin,  and  just  about  died 
when  she  saw  what  the  bums  in  the  back  of  the  porny 
were  doing. 

They  were  in  a  deep  pit.  There  were  about  twelve 
of  them.  One  was  a  pregnant  woman.  They  were 
yelling  and  fighting  and  drinking.  Some  of  them  had 
their  clothes  off.  It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"Why  don't  you  come  down  and  join  us,  honey?" 
said  a  bum  in  the  buff  when  she  asked  them  to  quiet 
down. 

The  pit  people,  who  aren't  usually  that  polite,  are 
a  group  of  sexually  active  winos  who  —  for  the  past 
year  —  have  made  their  home  in  a  pit-like  depression 
at  the  rear  of  the  Screening  Room,  a  lower  Jones 
Street  porny. 

The   bums   have   filled   the   pit   with    broken 


mattresses  and  rotting  rugs  and  stained  sofa  padding. 
There  are  more  empty  Thunderbird  hottles  than  stars 
in  the  sky.  There  they  "dine  on  garbaggio  alfresco  and 

drink  and  sleep  and  do  the  Unmentionable. 

«  ■  « 

"A  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  it  W  * 

was  hot,  they  were  out  there 
sunbathing  in  the  nude.  And  they 
weren't  just  sunbathing.  Use  your 
imagination."  said  Ann,  the  widow 
from  Florida.  "There's  just  not  IpM 
words  to  describe  what  goes  on  out 
there."  H 
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Klom  Marches 
Past  a  Tragic 
Milestone 

Haynesville,  Ala. 

A  ragtag  band  of  Ku  Klux 
KJansmen  marching  to  Montgom- 
ery for  "white  rights,"  crossed  the 
spot  yesterday  where  civil  rights 
worker  Viola  Liuzzo  was  shot  and 
killed  by  Klan  nightriders  14  years 
ago. 

The  Klansmen's  numbers  grew 
slightly  —  to  about  100  —  on  the 
second  day  of  a  50-mile  trek  from 
Selma    to    Montgomery    that    re- 
cces the  route  taken  by  the  late 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and 
*  rights  marchers  in  1965. 

-  on  the  last  day  of  the 
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FBI  Presses  Huge 
Manhunt  in  Ohio 


Cleveland 

The  FBI,  which  suffered  the 
worst  day  of  violence  in  its  71-year 
history  Thursday,  yesterday 
pressed  the  largest  manhunt  ever 
in  Ohio  for  the  fugitive  accused  of 
killing  one  of  the  three  slain 
agents. 

The  suspect,  Melvin  Bay  Gu- 
yon,  19,  eluded  capture  in  the 
shooting  death  of  special  agent 
Johnnie  L.  Oliver  by  jumping 
through  a  window  and  fleeing  on  a 
stolen  bicycle. 

Oliver,  35,  married  and  the 
father  of  three  children,  was  the 
first  agent  assigned  to  Cleveland  to 
be  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Authorities  said  federal  agents 

and  police  numbering  about  150 

were  systematically  checking  more 

an  200  leads  in  Oliver's  death 

>  the  search  focusing  on  Cleve- 

East  Side  ghetto. 
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MELVIN  BAY  GUYON 
The  suspected  killer 


The  other  two  FBI  agents 
killed  Thursday  were  shot  to  death 
in  their  El  Centro  office  by  a 
former  social  worker  who  then  put 
a  pistol  in  his  mouth  and  commit 
ted  suicide. 

James  Maloney,  30,  —  who 
killed  agents  Charles  W.  Elmore, 
34,  and  J.  Robert  Porter,  44,  —  was 
-marently  bent  on  suicide.  He  left 
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sented  it  earlier  this  year  at  Canada's  Na- 
tional Arts  Centre. 

We  are  very  proud  to  present  the  Canadi- 
an production  of  "Cendrillon."  It  gave  us 
the  opportunity  not  only  to  unveil  a  work 
that  is  new  to  American  audiences,  but  also 
to  promote  a  very  special  artistic  coopera- 
tion between  the  capitals  of  two  countries. 

Gary  Fifield 

Managing  Director 

The  Washington  Opera 

Washington,  D.C 

DAD 

As  an  ardent  Dungeons  &  Dragons  player 
(life/style,  Sept.  24),  I  deeply  resent 
your  calling  us  "freaks."  Our  game  may  be 
a  little  different,  but  the  players  aren't 
"freaks."  May  an  elfish  wizard  cast  a  minia- 
turization spell  on  your  sales! 

John  Hoffman 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  group  of  people  you  described  as  meet- 
ing each  Sunday  in  Austin,  Texas,  are  not 
engaging  in  D&D  combat  practice,  as  you 
state.  We  are  members  of  the  Society  for 
Creative  Anachronism,  a  national  body 
whose  purpose  is  to  learn  about  and  re- 
create medieval  times.  We  have  nothing  to 
do,  officially  or  unofficially,  with  the  game 
of  D&D.  A  few  of  our  members  engage  in 
D&D,  but  its  play  is  usually  not  tolerated  at 
society  events — there  are  too  many  other 
things  going  on.  In  fact,  many  members  of 
the  society,  myself  included,  detest  the 
game  and  find  it  boring. 

Carol  Shore 
Austin,  Texas 

SOCCER  TIME 

Your  article  "Is  There  Life  After  the  Cos- 
mos?" (sports,  Sept.  1 7)  prompts  me  to  say 
that  as  a  lifelong  baseball  fan,  I've  now 
switched  to  soccer.  I  find  baseball  terribly 
slow  and  boring,  while  soccer  gives  the 
audience  continuous  action  by  athletes — 
not  overpriced  superstars  of  the  diamond. 
John  N.  Slipkowsky 
North  Andover,  Mass. 

PETER  PAN  AGAIN 

My  thanks  to  Jack  Kroll  for  his  interesting 
and  perceptive  review  of  the  current  revival 
of  "Peter  Pan"  (theater,  Sept.  17).  In 
stating  that  Peter's  refusal  to  grow  up  may 
be  a  predicament  as  well  as  a  blessing,  Kroll 
acknowledges  what  many  adults  fail  to 
realize:  that  childhood,  for  all  its  carefree, 
lighthearted  moments,  can  be  a  dark  and 
lonely  world.  It  is  to  Sandy  Duncan's  credit 
that  she  can  convey  this  to  her  audience  in 
an  otherwise  whimsical  play. 

Lily  McGraw 
Auburn,  Wash. 

I  question  Jack  Kroll's  memory  in  regard  to 
Mary  Martin's  "Peter  Pan."  As  a  child  of  8 
and  later  as  a  teen-ager,  I  have  seen  Mary 
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Painting  by  Robert  Giusti 


Sign  your  car 
and  catch  a  car  thief. 

Last  year  Americans  bought  twenty  million  automobiles,  and 
stole  one  million  more! 

Now  paying  for  cars— and  car  insurance— is  too  hard  to  let 


The  future  is  coming.  And  with  it  will  come 
great  benefits  for  mankind.  And  a  whole  new  set  of 
problems.  Because  we  are  a  forest  products  com- 
pany, and  plant  seeds  that  take  up  to  50  years  to 
become  mature  trees,  Champion  International  has 
to  think  a  lot  about  the  future.  We'd  like  to  share 
some  of  the  things  we've  learned  with  you — to  help 
you  make  intelligent  choices  in  the  years  to  come. 
Here  is  something  you  might  want  to  think  about. 


I, 


In  the  future,  incredibly 
expensive  technology  could 
enable  a  few  people  to 
live  for  200  years  or  more. 

Who  will  be  chosen?  And, 
who  will  choose? 

If  life-extension  becomes  a  national  prior- 
ity like  the  space  program,  if  high- technology 
countries  like  America,  Russia,  Germany  and 
Japan  could  work  together,  if  there  were  a 
multi-billion-dollar,  multi-discipline  assault  on 
aging  and  death,  we  could  produce  dramatic 
results  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

That's  the  opinion  of  many  futurists  and 
scientists.  A  cooperative  program  like  this 
between  nations  could  put  such  a  dent  in 
aging  and  death  we  might  create  a  whole  new 
world  of  healthy,  hearty  'Methuselahs'.  And  it 
would  probably  cost  no  more  than  we  are  all 
now  spending  on  maintaining  our  old-age 
homes  and  other  geriatric  institutions. 

Within  the  next  few  decades,  a  lifespan  of 
100,  200,  400  years  and  up  may  become  a  part 
of  Homo  Sapiens' on-going  evolutionary  destiny. 

Right  now,  researchers  are  working  on  sev- 
eral approaches  to  longevity,  which  include: 

Transplantation,  which  might  allow  us  to 
continue  replacing  organs  until  almost  our 
entire  bodies  are  new. 

Regeneration,  a  process  by  which  deacti- 
vated genes  are  switched  back  on  to  renew  cell 
tissue. 

The  Prevention  of  Lipofuscin  Build-Up. 
Lipofuscins  are  a  form  of  destructive  cellular 
garbage  produced  by  the  body,  and  are  thought 
by  many  scientists  to  contribute  to  aging. 

Restricting  Diet,  which  in  the  young, 
delays  maturity  and  increases  longevity;  and 
in  the  middle-aged  seems  to  rejuvenate  the 
immune  system. 

Prosthetics  and  Cyborgs,  machine-human 


combinations  of  which  the  '$6,000,000  Man'  is 
an  almost  credible  preview. 

Lowering  Body  Temperature,  which  alone 
might  add  many  years  to  human  life. 

The  future  of  life-extension  is  very  promis- 
ing. To  many  scientists,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  problem  of  aging  will  be  solved  within 
the  next  few  generations— even  without  an  all- 
out  program. 

That  brings  up  two  questions.  If  life-exten- 
sion becomes  commonplace,  what  will  we  do 
with  all  those  great-great-great-great-great- 
great-grandparents?  Will  they  hold  onto  then- 
jobs  forever?  If  they  don't,  who'll  support  them? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  if  the  first  tech- 
nology to  prevent  aging  is  incredibly  expensive? 

Will  that  mean  that  only  the  wealthy  will 
be  able  to  turn  back  the  clock,  or  that  the 
government  will  select  the  future 'Methuselahs', 
based  on  its  own  criteria— intelligence,  race, 
talent,  or  perhaps,  even  political  affiliation? 

That  is  an  untenable  solution.  But  what 
are  the  alternatives?  How  can  the  people  have 
a  say  in  the  matter?  We  all  have  a  lot  of  things 
to  think  about. 

But  if  you'd  like  to  do  more  than  just  think 
about  it,  if  you'd  like  to  be  able  to  make 
intelligent  choices  for  the  future,  write  for  more 
information  to: 

Champion  International  Corporation, 
Box  10125, 1  Landmark  Sq.,  Stamford,  Ct.  06921. 

Looking  into  the  future  now  may  help  you 
prevent  future  shock  later. 


Champion,  a  forest  products  company 
with  its  roots  planted  firmly  in  the  future. 

We  are  in  the  forest  products  business.  We  plant 

trees  and  harvest  trees.  We  make  wood  and  paper.  And  we 

make  things  out  of  wood  and  paper. 

Because  we  make  our  living  from  the  forest, 

our  success  depends,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  the  future. 

These  are  our  operating  divisions  that  are 

planning  for  the  future: 

CHAMPION  TIMBERLANDS 

CHAMPION  BUILDING  PRODUCTS 

CHAMPION  PAPERS 

CHAMPION  PACKAGING  (HOERNER  WALDORF) 


hanfipion 

Champion  International  Corporation 

Planting  seeds  for  the  future 


Filming  had  just  ended  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer afternoon  in  the  cardinal's  palace 
in  Krakow,  Poland  when  the  interviewee 
on  religion  under  Communism  looked 
up  at  the  American  correspondent  and 
smiled  broadly.  "If  this  goes  well,"  said 
Karol  Cardinal  Wojtyla,  "I  will  expect 
a  call  from  Hollywood." 

Last  week  a  higher  call  came  to  the 
58-year-old  churchman,  and  in  the  hush 
that  fell  over  St.  Peter's  Square  on  the 
announcement  of  the  name,  his  church 
and  the  world  strained  to  hear  its 
meaning.  The  youngest  Holy  Father  in 
modern  times,  Cardinal  Wojtyla  had  be- 
come the  first  non-Italian  pope  in  more 
than  four  centuries,  and  the  first  ever 
from  the  "silent  church,"  as  Pope  Paul 
called  the  faithful  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Never  among  the  prominent  papabili, 
Wojtyla  was  little  known  to  most  Cath- 
olics elsewhere,  and  his  salient 
credential — an  unyielding  defense  of 
the  faith  against  an  atheistic,  totalitar- 
ian regime — was  vaguely  forbidding. 
Admitted  a  source  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Polish  desk,  "Nobody  knows 
what  to  think  yet." 

Yet  as  recollections  of  Poland's  be- 
loved "worker  cardinal"  poured  forth 
from  around  the  world,  the  portrait 
of  Pope  John  Paul  II  took  on  reassur- 
ingly human  features:  a  smile  to  match 
even  his  fated  predecessor's,  set  off 
by  twinkling  blue  eyes  and  dimples;  a 
hearty  laugh  and  an  infectious  sense  of 
humor;  a  compassionate,  far-seeing 
gaze.  "He  loves  to  sing  and  has  a  beau- 
tiful voice,"  says  Monsignor  Zdzislaw 
Peszkowski  of  Orchard  Lake,  Mich.,  re- 
calling the  cardinal's  renditions  of 
Home  on  the  Range  for  American 
friends.  He  is  also  an  expert  skier  who 
has  mastered  the  slopes  at  Rieti  near 
Rome.  The  new  Pope  walks  some 
five  miles  a  day,  plays  a  fair  game  of 
tennis  and,  during  his  U.S.  tour  in  1976, 
rearranged  his  schedule  in  Orchard 
Lake  for  canoeing.  "The  day  was  very 
bad  and  the  water  was  rough,"  Mon- 
signor Peszkowski  remembers,  "but  he 
was  fresh  even  after  four  hours.  He  is 
full  of  life."  One  Polish  member  of  the 
'jria  even  foresees  him  jogging 
•ugh  the  Vatican  gardens. 
1  Wojtyla's  energetic  spirit  has  al- 

TT  at  war  with  one  oppressive 
pr  another.  As  a  young  man 

d  beside  his  father  in  the 
actory  in  his  hometown  of 
and  he  later  trained  as  an 
^  the  World  War  II  Resis- 
ting in  anti-Nazi  plays, 
attend  Krakow  seminary 
lazis  had  driven  it  under- 


ground. Ordained  in  1946,  he  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  study  for  his  doctorate  in 
philosophy.  But  by  the  time  he  returned 
to  study  for  another  doctorate,  in  the- 
ology, from  Krakow  University,  the 
Communist  crackdown  on  religion  had 
begun  in  earnest.  Wojtyla  soon  earned 
a  reputation  for  courageous  calm  in 
carrying  out  his  teaching  assignments 
in  the  parishes  of  Krakow. 

Since  those  tumultuous  years,  Woj- 
tyla's life  has  been  one  of  scholarly 
achievement  (he  has  written  several 
books  on  faith  and  morals,  as  well  *•»  d 
good  deal  of  poetry)  and  artfu'  pasto- 
ral politics.  Made  a  bishop  in  1958 
and  an  archbishop  six  years  later,  he 
was  ^ievated  to  cardinal  in  1967,  part- 
ly in  appreciation  for  his  work  on  church 
reforms  launched  at  the  Second  Vat- 
ican Council.  He  has  served  in  several 
branches  of  the  Vatican  bureaucracy 
and  is  identified  with  the  prevailing 
church  positions  on  such  volatile  issues 
as  married  and  female  priests,  birth 


"It  is  too  early  for  a  Polish  pope,"  Wojtyla 
told  a  reporter  just  days  before  his  star- 
tling election  as  John  Paul  II. 


control  and  abortion.  "He's  not  an  ex- 
tremist," says  John  Cardinal  D^arden 
of  Detroit,  "but  a  very  balanced  man 
about  such  issues.  He  loo*s  at  the  dif- 
ferent angles  and  doe*  no*  carrV fixed 
positions. -  Indeed,  *hlle  roundly  de- 
nouncing censor^,  religious  perse- 
cution and  oppression,  h    has  helped 
brjru7*oout  a  detente  between 
„nurch  and  state  in  Poland — a  detente 
resulting  in  new  churches,  more  free- 
dom of  religious  expression  and  what 
amounts  to  an  ecclesiastical  opposition 
party.  "It  is  not  the  church's  place  to 
teach  unbelievers,"  the  new  Pontiff 
once  said.  "Let  us  avoid  any  spirit 
of  monopolizing  and  moralizing."  His 
promise,  then,  is  to  bring  to  bear  the 
lessons  of  his  rigorous  past  to  protect 
the  church  from  without — and  the  cha- 
risma of  the  youthful  actor  and 
athlete  to  inspire  it  from  within.  □ 
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Alone  on  her  wedding  night,  the  new  Mrs. 
James  Earl  Ray  recalls  her  remarkable  court- 
ship. The  wedding  party  (inset)  consisted  of, 
from  left,  the  Rev.  James  Lawson,  a 
onetime  colleague  of  Martin  Luther  King  who 
doubts  Ray  was  King's  killer;  Ethan  Sailing, 
the  bride's  brother;  the  bride;  April  Ferguson, 
aide  to  Ray's  attorney,  Mark  Lane;  matron  of 
honor  Barbara  Murrell;  and  lawyer  Lane. 


The  wedding  day,  Friday  the  13th,  was 
bleak  and  rainy,  and  the  setting — the 
visiting  gallery  at  Tennessee's  grim 
Brushy  Mountain  state  prison — was  an 
incongruous  one  for  festivity.  The 
groom,  in  a  borrowed sportcoat,  trem- 
bled visibly.  Afterward  the  bride,  free- 
lance artist  Anna  Sailing  Sandhu,  31, 
celebrated  with  friends  at  a  quiet  res- 
taurant in  Knoxville.  Her  new  husband, 
James  Earl  Ray,  50,  spent  his  wedding 
night  in  his  cell,  where  he  is  serving  a 
99-year  sentence  for  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Why  should 
Sandhu,  an.  educated  (University  of 
Tennessee),  strong-willed  divorcee, 
choose  to  link  her  future  with  that  of  a 
convicted  assassin?  Perhaps  part  of 
the  answer  may  be  found  in  her 
past.  Years  ago  her  father  disinherited 
her  after  her  marriage  to  an  Indian  stu- 
dent. "He  told  me  I  needn  't  come 
home  anymore, "  recalls  Sandhu.  "The 
challenge  seemed  to  turn  me  on.  I  felt 
I  had  enough  strength  to  do  anything  I 
wanted.  And  I  had  something  to  prove. " 
Recently  Sandhu  spoke  movingly  of 
her  new  marriage  with  PEOPLE  corre- 
spondent Joyce  Leviton. 

How  did  you  meet  your  husband? 

\  was  doing  the  drawings  for  a  TV  in- 
terview jus!  after  James'  escape  trial  in 
1977.  The  reporter  was  asking  things 
ike  "Are  you  intending  to  escape  and, 
if  so,  wher*r-  and  James  and  I  were 
smiling  at  each  ^ther  because  the 
questions  were  so  sW  Later  he  sat 
down  beside  me.  He  hasthe  most  di- 
rect gaze  of  any  man  I've  ever  known. 
I've  seen  men  look  at  me  and  turn  th^r 
eyes  away,  but  James  will  look  right 
into  your  eyes  and  won't  flinch.  The  first 
thing  he  said  to  me  was,  "Do  you  know 
anything  about  Picasso?" 

What  happened  then  ? 

Before  the  interview  the  reporter 
had  bought  a  lot  of  copies  of  the  book 
about  James,  Code  Name  Zorro.  He 
threw  them  on  the  table  in  front  of  him 
and  said,  "Sign  these.  They're  for  your 
fans  in  the  newsroom."  James  turned 
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Khomaini's  Call 
Unheeded;  Music 
Fills  the  Airwaves 


TEHRAN,  Iran  (^-Persian  folk 
music,  classical  pieces  and  revolu- 
tionary themes  were  heard  on  Iranian 
radio  stations  Tuesday  as  broadcast- 
ers ignored  a  call  by  the  Ayatollah 
Ruhollah  Khomaini  for  a  ban  on  mu- 
sic, which  he  described  as  an  opiate. 

The  director  of  the  state  radio  said 
music  would  be  banned  only  during 
the  holy  month  of  Ramadan,  which 
begins  Thursday. 

"For  periods  starting  at  the  end  of 
Ramadan,  an  appropriate  decision 
will  be  made  later  on,"  Sadegh  Ghot- 
bezadeh  said,  apparently  avoiding  a 
direct  clash  with  Khomaini,  the  na- 
tion's austere  79-year-old  religious 
leader. 

Khomaini  launched  his  attack  on 
music  in  an  address  Sunday  to  em- 
ployes of  a  summer  radio  station  in 
the  shrine  city  of  Qom. 

"Music  should  not  be  played  over 
radio  and  television  .  .  like  opium, 
music  also  stupefies  persons  listening 
to  it  and  makes  their  brain  inactive 
and  frivolous,"  the  official  Pars  news 
agency  quoted  him  Monday  as  saying. 

Khomaini  accused  the  regime  of 
the  deposed  Shah  Mohammad  Reza 
Pahlavi  of  "corrupting  and  degrad- 
ing" Iranian  youth  by  permitting  mu- 
sic to  be  broadcast  over  the  nation's 
airwaves. 

But  songs  of  the  revolution  that 
toppled  the  shah's  regime  and  other 
standard  musical  fare  still  were 
broadcast  Tuesday  on  Iranian  radio. 

Two  Tehran  teen-agers  laughed 
when  reporters  asked  their  reaction 
to  Khomaini's  statement.  "I  don't  care 
what  state  radio  does,  but  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  my  home  and  in  the  company 
of  my  friends,  we  find  music  relaxing 
and  inspiring,"  one  of  the  teen-agers 
said. 

In  other  developments  Tuesday: 

—Rebellious  Kurdish  forces  cap- 
tured a  state  police  headquarters  near 
the  town  of  Khvoy  in  northwestern 
Iran  as  fighting  was  reported  else- 
where in  the  region  between  Kurds 
and  government  forces. 

—Two  men  were  arrested,  tried 
and  executed  within  hours  of  being 
caught  while  trying  to  set  off  a  bomb 
near  pipelines  leading  to  the  Abadan 
oil  refinery,  the  world's  largest.  Sa- 
boteurs believed  to  be  ethnic  Arabs 
pressing  for  autonomy  damaged  pipe- 
lines in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  ear- 
lier this  month. 
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INFORMATION 


THIS  PRINTED  PROGRAM 

This  Program  provides  a  detailed  description  of  the 
activities  planned  for  AHP's  19th  Annual  Conference.  Please 
bring  it  with  you  to  UCLA.  A  Program  Supplement,  available 
at  the  on-site  registration  area,  will  specify  the  location  of 
each  activity,  explain  last-minute  program  changes,  and 
provide  a  detailed  map  of  meeting  locations. 

PHONE  NUMBERS 

UCLA  Campus  Activities  Office:  213-825-8981,  Royce  Hall 
#310;  UCLA  Conference  Housing:  213-825-5305,  Rieber  Hall; 
AHP  Office,  Staff  and  Volunteers:  this  number  will  be 
printed  in  the  Program  Supplement. 

GETTING  TO  UCLA 

By  Car— From  the  airport  take  the  San  Diego  Freeway  I-405, 
northbound;  exit  and  go  east  on  Sunset  Boulevard.  For 
Rieber  Hall,  dormitory  and  residential  suites,  turn  right  at 
Bellagio  (marked  with  an  X  on  the  map  on  page  51),  bear 
right  and  go  about  1/3  mile.  For  Ackerman/Royce,  the 
registration  area,  take  the  next  campus  entry  on  the  right 
(marked  with  a  Y  on  the  map)  and  ask  for  parking  lot  5. 
By  Taxi  — Taxi  will  cost  about  $15,  including  tip  from  airport. 
Rates  are  $1.00  per  mile  plus  $1.30  flag  drop. 
By  Limousine  Bus— There  is  no  scheduled  service  to 
Westwood/UCLA. 

Public  Transportation  from  the  Airport— Take  Minibus  206, 
which  runs  in  seven  minute  intervals,  to  the  transfer  point  at 
98th  and  Vicksburg,  just  outside  the  airport.  You  must  have 
exact  fare,  85c,  and  ask  for  a  transfer.  Transfer  to  Bus  88, 
Eldridge  and  Kagel  Canyon.  There  is  an  additional  fare  of 
30c,  and  you  must  have  exact  change.  It  takes 
approximately  30  minutes  to  get  to  Westwood/UCLA.  Bus 
88  leaves  approximately  five  minutes  before  each  hour.  The 
last  88  bus  leaves  the  airport  at  11:59  pm. 

If  you  choose  to  go  first  to  Rieber  Hall  to  check  into  the 
dormitory,  disembark  on  Sunset  Blvd.  at  Bellagio,  after 
circling  the  campus.  Rieber  Hall  is  1/3  mile  south  from  the 
bus  stop,  about  a  ten-minute  walk.  On  Friday  and  Saturday 
we  expect  to  have  a  vehicle  to  meet  each  bus. 

If  you  choose  to  go  first  to  Ackerman  Hall  to  register, 
disembark  at  Westwood  Blvd.  and  La  Conte  Avenue, 
marked  Z  on  the  map  on  page  51.  Ackerman  is  about  1/2  mile 
north  on  Westwood  Plaza. 

There  is  no  transportation  on  campus  between  the  dorm 
area  and  the  major  activity  center  at  Ackerman.  Walking 
briskly  takes  about  ten  minutes;  15  minutes  at  a  leisurely 
pace.  For  those  with  ambulatory  problems,  a  car  can  circle 
around  to  the  edge  of  Dickson  Plaza  and  can  park  there  with 
the  necessary  permit. 


For  detailed  bus  schedule  information  call  Los  Angeles- 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit  District,  213-626-4455  or 
781-5890;  or  Santa  Monica  Municipal  Bus  Line,  213-451- 
5445.  Bus  3  goes  from  the  airport  to  UCLA  via  Santa  Monica. 

REGISTRATION 

On-site  Registration  Hours— 

Institutes:  Wednesday,  August  26,  8:00-10:00  am 
Thursday,  August  27, 1 1 :00  am-1 :00  pm 
Friday,  August  28,  8:00-9:00  am 
Conference:  Friday,  August  28, 12:00  noon-8:00  pm 
Late  Registration:  Ackerman  Hall 

Post-Conference  Communities:  You  may  register  anytime 
throughout  the  Conference  in  Ackerman  Hall.  Everone 
participating  in  a  Post-Conference  Community  must  have  a 
name  badge. 

On-site  Registration  Materials— When  you  register  you  get 
two  important  items;  one  is  the  Program  Supplement.  You 
will  also  get  a  name  badge  which  serves  a  dual  purpose.  It 
helps  other  people  remember  your  name  and  it  serves  as 
your  pass  to  all  Conference  events.  Monitors  and  UCLA  staff 
are  instructed  to  admit  only  people  wearing  a  name  badge. 
We  ask  that  you  wear  your  name  badge  at  all  times. 


HOUSING,  MEALS  AND  PARKING 

Campus  Housing— The  deadline  for  reservation  of  campus 

housing  is  July  27,  1981.  If  you  haven't  preregistered  for 

campus  housing  by  that  date,   there  will   be   no  on-site 

registration.  Direct  all  inquiries  to  UCLA,  Conference  Office, 

Rieber    Hall,    310    De    Neve    Drive,    Los    Angeles    90024; 

213-825-5305. 

Campus  Housing  Check-In— Those  who  have  reserved 
campus  parking  will  have  received  their  parking  permits 
with  their  room  confirmation  from  UCLA.  Bring  your  permit 
with  you  and  go  directly  to  the  lot  indicated  on  your  parking 
permit.  Refer  to  the  campus  map  for  location  of  lots. 
Check-in  time  for  the  Residential  Halls/Suites  is  after  3:00 
pm.  The  front  desk  is  open  24  hours.  Check-out  time  is  prior 
to  12:00  noon. 

Meals— Cafeteria-style  meal  service  for  breakfast  and  dinner 
is  provided  as  part  of  the  Conference  package  for  those  who 
have  reserved  campus  housing.  Dinner  is  the  first  meal 
served  on  the  day  of  check-in.  Breakfast  is  the  last  meal 
served  on  the  day  of  check-out.  Registrants  are  on  their  own 
for  lunch.  The  Dinner  Picnic  on  Monday  is  included  with  the 
Conference  housing  packages.  Non-campus  residents  who 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  Dinner  Picnic  will  need  to  purchase 
tickets  on  site. 


Royce  Hall,  UCLA 


entrance,  sell  campus  parking  permits  on  a  daily  basis 
subject  to  availability  The  charge  is  $2.00  per  entry.  Public 
parking  is  available  in  lots  throughout  Westwood  Village. 
There  are  no  facilities  for  RV  units  on  or  near  the  campus. 
Off-campus  nearby  street  parking  is  severely  limited  and 
police  patrolled. 

Central  Gathering  Place— Ackerman  Hall,  also  known  as  the 
Student  Union,  will  serve  as  our  central  Conference  place. 
This  is  where  you  can  find  the  Hospitality  Area,  Volunteer 
Office  and  the  AHP  Office. 

I 

HOSPITALITY  AREA,  BODY  AND  SOUL  CENTER 

When  you  first  arrive  or  at  various  times  throughout  the 
Conference,  you  may  want  a  place  to  go  where  you  can 
simply  put  up  your  feet,  relax  and  talk  informally  with 
others.  On  Friday  hosts  from  each  of  the  Theme 
Communities  will  be  in  the  Hospitality  Area.  They  look 
forward  to  welcoming  you  to  the  Community  and  discussing 
your  specific  interests.  Besides  serving  as  a  meeting  place, 
the  Hospitality  Area  will  offer   .  . 

a  message  board     AHP  journal  information  atake-onedis- 
the  book  store        AHP  Membership  play  table 

a  travel  board  information  the  Silent 

Auction 

The   Body  and   Soul   Center,    in   close   proximity   to  the 
Hospitality  Area,  can  serve  you  in  the  following  ways: 
recharge  your  energy  through  massage,  Touch  for  Health, 
acupressure  or  reflexology; 

provide  a  space  and  equipment  for  people  to  exchange  in- 
formation and  skills  relating  to  their  work; 
offer  information  and  demonstrations  of  atlernative  self- 
help  skills  to  individuals  and  small  groups. 


Off-Campus  Housing— For  a  guide  to  local  accommoda- 
tions, contact  the  Los  Angeles  Convention  Bureau,  Visitor 
Inquiry  Department,  505  South  Flower,  Los  Angeles  90071; 
213-488-9100. 

We  have  reserved  a  block  of  rooms  at  two  nearby  hotels.  If 
you  wish  to  make  reservations  at  either,  we  suggest  you  do 
so  early  and  that  you  mention  you  are  with  the  AHP 
Conference,  in  order  to  receive  the  quoted  rates.  Both  hotels 
are  near  the  campus.  Holiday  Inn-Brentwood/Bel  Air,  170 
North  Church  Lane,  Los  Angeles  90049;  213-476-6411. 
Special  UCLA  rates:  single,  $40;  twin  $45  plus  7Vi%  tax. 
Block  will  be  held  until  August  12.  Transportation  to  UCLA 
is  available.  Bel  Air  Sands,  11461  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles  90049;  213-476-6571.  Single,  $60-65;  double,  $65-70 
plus  7Vi  %  tax.  Includes  complimentary  limousine  service  to 
Westwood,  Century  City  and  Beverly  Hills.  The  first  night's 
deposit  is  due  by  July  26  for  the  room  to  be  held. 

Non-Resident  Parking— With  the  exception  of  hourly 
metered  stalls,  permits  are  required  in  all  campus  parking 
areas.  If  you  have  not  reserved  a  parking  permit,  parking 
information    stations,    located    at    each     major    campus 


ludy  Cortikov 


Patti  Mettler-Whizin 


The  Center    is   coordinated    by   Judy   Cortilov   and    Patti 
Mettler-Whizin,  Los  Angeles  health  practitioners. 


CLOTHING 

A  hallmark  of  AHP  conferences  is  informality.  Many 
activities  include  physical  movement.  UCLA  campus  is 
quite  spread  out,  so  bring  comfortable  walking  shoes.  Late 
summer  is  almost  always  sunny  with  daytime  temperatures 
in  the  80s,  evening  temperatures  in  the  low  60s. 


CULTURAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  FACILITIES 

Campus  facilities  include  an  olympic-size  swimming  pool, 
picnic  grounds,  tennis  courts,  the  Museum  of  Cultural 
History,  the  Frederick  Wright  Art  Gallery,  and  the  Franklin 
Murphy  Sculpture  Gardens. 


The  Children's  Conference  does  not  run  during  the  Institutes, 
Post-Conference  Communities  or  evenings.  The  hours: 
Saturday-Monday,  August  29-31,  8:00  am-5:45  pm;  Tuesday, 
September  1,  8:00  am-1:00  pm  (noon-1:00  pm,  Culminating 
Event). 


CHILDREN'S  CONFERENCE 

Elysa  Markowitz  is  the  coordinator  for  the  Children's 
Conference.  This  event  is  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  13  and  will  include  a  variety  of  activities,  many  of 
them  in  preparation  for  a  culminating  show  on  Tuesday 
from  noon  to  1 :00  pm  for  parents  and  other  AHPers. 

The  children  will  create  musical  instruments,  sing  songs, 
dance  and  build  a  set  for  the  final  production.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  hikes,  visits  to  places  of  interest  on  campus, 
quiet  time,  and  a  host  of  other  things  kids  love. 

You  can  pre-register  your  child(ren)  by  completing  the  form 
on  page  55.  On-site  check-in  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
Conference  Registration. 
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DAYCARE/CHILDSITTING 

Information  about  extra-fee  daycare  and  childsitting  will  be 
available  on  site. 


CREDIT 

You  can  register  on  site  for  college  or  continuing  education 
credit.  Look  for  signs  at  the  Conference  Registration  table. 
The  locations  for  the  pre-  or  post-conference  meetings  will 
be  announced  in  the  Program  Supplement.  Credit  is  offered 
as  follows.  .  . 

Psychologist— ten  hours  of  Category  A  credit,  approved  by 
the  Standards  and  Program  Review  Section  of  the  California 
State  Psychological  Association's  Continuing  Education 
Committee.  Fee:  $20.  Requirements:  Full  participation  in 
the  Conference  and  attendance  at  a  concluding  seminar  on 
Tuesday,  September  1,  from  noon  to  1:00  pm.  Participants 
will  be  asked  to  complete  an  evaluation  and  will  receive  a 
Verification  of  Attendance. 

Nurses— ten  Continuing  Education  contact  hours,  approved 
by  the  California  State  Board  of  Registered  Nursing,  Provider 
Number  02548.  Fee:  $20.  Requirements:  Participation  in  the 
Theme  Community  "Health  and  Healing:  Celebrating 
Wellness"  and  other  events  of  the  Conference,  and 
attendance  at  a  concluding  seminar  on  Tuesday,  September 
1,  from  noon  to  1:00  pm.  Participants  will  be  asked  to 
complete  a  Conference  questionnaire  and  will  receive  a 
Certificate  of  Successful  Completion. 

Other  Professionals  and  Students— 

Five  quarter  or  three  semester  units  of  graduate  or 
under-graduate  credit  offered  through  the  University  for 
Humanistic  Studies  and  the  Profesional  School  for 
Humanistic  Studies.  Fee:  $50.  Requirements:  full  partici- 
pation in  the  Conference  plus  attendance  at  a  pre-  and 
post-conference  meeting.  The  first  meeting  will  be  on 
Friday,  August  28,  from  5:00-7:00  pm,  and  the  concluding 
meeting  will  be  on  Tuesday,  September  1,  from  11:30-1:30 
pm. 

Pacific  Oaks,  a  fully-accredited  college,  offers  up  to  four 
units  of  graduate,  under-graduate  or  continuing  education 
credit.  You  can  obtain  one  unit  for  two  days  of  Institutes, 
two  units  for  the  Conference,  and  one  unit  for  the  Post-Con- 
ference Communities.  Fee:  $25  per  unit.  Requirements: 
People  registering  for  credit  will  fully  participate  in  the 
events  selected  and  develop  their  own  learning  contract  for 
an  independent  project.  Projects  are  due  one  month  after 
the  Conference.  A  flyer  with  details  will  be  avaiable  at 
on-site  registration,  or  for  further  information  contact 
Jaelline  Jaffe,  instructor,  at  213-851-3909. 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Friday,  August  28 


7:00-8:30  pm 

THE  GATHERING:  Long  Walker  Dakota,  a  traditional  Sioux  teacher  and  chief  of 

56  tribes,  will  lead  an  opening  cedar  ceremony  to  bring  participants  together.  We 

approach  this  ceremony  with  respect  and   appreciation   for  the  tradition    it 

represents. 

8:30-10:30  pm 

OPENING  PLENARY  SESSION 

Jeanne  Segal  and  Robert  Segal,  Conference  Program  Coordinators,  will  welcome 

people  on  behalf  of  the  Los  Angeles  Planning  Community. 

THE  INVISIBLE  CONSTITUENCY:  George  Leonard,  AHP  past -president,   will 
provide  an  overview  for  the  Conference. 


Saturday,  August  29 

7:30-9:30  pm,  EXPLORING  DIMENSIONS  OF  CHANGE 

CHANGES  IN  SOVIET-AMERICAN  ADVERSARY  RELATIONSHIP  THROUGH 
COLLABORATION  IN  HUMAN  POTENTIAL  RESEARCH 

For  several  years,  Michael  Murphy  and  Jim  Hickman  have  been  exploring  the  research 
efforts  in  the  Soviet  Union  that  relate  to  concepts  of  human  potential,  and  they  have 
identified  a  remarkable  symmetry  between  the  Soviet  and  American  interests  in  this 
field.  They  will  describe  possible  avenues  for  Soviet-American  collaboration  and 
speculate  on  the  implications  of  such  collaboration  for  international  relations.  Michael 
Murphy  is  co-founder  of  Esalen  Institute,  author,  and  Director  of  the  Transformation 
Project,  a  research  endeavor  to  document  the  human  capacity  for  supernormal 
functioning.  Jim  Hickman  is  a  psychologist  who  specializes  in  the  investigation  of 
extraordinary  human  capacities.  He  is  Director  of  the  Esalen  Institute  Soviet-American 
Exchange  Program,  an  endeavor  to  encourage  dialogue  among  Soviet  and  American 
scientists  who  are  exploring  human  potentials. 

HEALTH  CARE:  BEYOND  MEDICINE 

Journey  through  the  new  landscape  of  health  care,  with  particular  focus  on  how 
environments  such  as  the  family,  the  community  and  the  workplace,  can  promote 
health.  Visits  will  be  made  to  a  model  corporate  wellness  program,  a  training  center  for 
new  health  professionals,  a  family-based  health  clinic,  a  hospital  program  for  people 
with  life-threatening  illness,  and  the  California  State  Wellness  Assurance  Program. 
Dennis  Jaffe,  a  faculty  member  of  the  UCLA  School  of  Medicine,  is  Director  of  Learning 
for  Health,  a  psychosomatic  medicine  clinic.  He  is  author  of  several  books,  including 
Healing  from  Within.  Rick  Ingrasci  is  Health  Director  of  Interface,  health  editor  of  New 
Age  Magazine,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Whole  Health  Associates,  an  innovative 
holistic  health  center  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 


George 
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Saturday  events  continued 
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Bill  Bridges 


THE  FEMININE  PERSPECTIVE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Numbers  of  alternative  models  for  the  future  are  currently  being  offered  for 
speculation,  ranging  from  post-industrial  society  to  transformational  Utopias.  We  will 
explore  what  the  feminine  perspective  brings  to  these  speculations;  review  various 
models;  include  personal  reflections,  intuitions,  hopes  and  fears;  and  share  from 
interviews  and  talks  with  women  around  the  world.  Audience  participation  and  insights 
will  be  welcomed.  Natalie  Rogers  is  a  psychotherapist,  group  facilitator  and  author  of 
Emerging  Woman:  A  Decade  of  Mid-Life  Transitions.  She  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Person- 
Centered  Approach  training  programs  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  co-created  a 
yearly  cross-cultural  communication  workshop  in  Germany.  Patricia  Mische  is  editor  of 
Global  Education  Associate's  The  Whole  Earth  Papers  and  author  of  the  forthcoming 
book,  Women,  Power  and  Alternative  World  Futures.  Elizabeth  Campbell  is  Executive 
Officer  of  AHP  and  a  futurist,  whose  interest  lies  in  developing  collaborative  models 
appropriate  for  global  interdependence. 

THE  AMERICAN  FUTURE:  NEW  VISIONS  BEYOND  OLD  FRONTIERS 

We  need  more  than  ever  a  participatory  society  in  which  persons  of  all  lifestyles 
believe  that  they  matter,  instead  of  the  escapist  culture  which  absorbs  millions  into 
irrelevance.  It  comes  down  to  moving  from  a  wasteful,  privately  oriented,  self- 
indulgent  existence  to  a  more  conserving,  caring  and  disciplined  lifestyle.  Tom 
Hayden,  a  1960s  antiwar  activist,  now  chairs  the  California  Campaign  for  Economic 
Democracy,  a  citizens  movement  that  seeks  to  work  within  the  Democratic  Paity.  His 
latest  book  is  The  American  Future. 

HUMANISTIC    PRIORITIES:     THE     NEXT    TWO    DECADES- Fred    Massarik,    AHP 

past-presidents  and  others 


10:00  pm-midnight 

DANCERAMA:  Natural  dance  and  music  help  create  an  experience  and  atmosphere 
which  contains  elements  of  a  group  ritual,  discoteque,  party  and  celebration.  It 
develops  fun  and  a  sense  of  our  common  bond,  through  a  familiar  and  popular 
form— The  Big  Dance.  Jym  MacRitchie  and  Anna  Wise  are  from  the  Natural  Dance 
Workshop  in  London  and  have  presented  this  event  at  the  British,  Italian  and  European 
AHP  Conferences.  David  Miles  and  Martine  Algiers. 

10:00-11 :40  pm 

FILMS  (see  page  33  for  details  about  the  film  program) 


Sunday,  August  30 


Jacqueline 
Larcombe  Doyle 


7:30-8:30  pm 

A  NOT-SO-SILENT  AUCTION:  A  rollicking  occasion  to  bid  on  goods  and  services 

that  you'll  treasure  yourself  or  love  to  give  to  others.  All  proceeds  go  to  AHP. 

8:30-11 :30  pm,  THE  PASSAGE 

PRESIDENTIAL  PLENARY  SESSION  with  outgoing  President  Bill  Bridges  and 
incoming  President  Jacqueline  Larcombe  Doyle,  followed  by  A  SPECIAL 
CONCERT  featuring  Al  Chung-liang  Huang  and  Paul  Winter 


Paul 
Winter 


Monday,  August  31 


6:00-8:00  pm 

DINNER  PICNIC:  Staged  in  the  large  outdoor  area  of  the  spacious  recreational 
facilities,  the  picnic  will  be  enhanced  with  minstrels,  entertainments  and 
miscellaneous  treats.  Bring  your  musical  instrument. 
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Monday  events  continued 

8:30-10:30  pm,  MINI-PLENARY  SESSIONS 

PETER  ALSOP  CONCERT:  Peter  Alsop  is  a  nationally  known  singer-songwriter  who  has 
been  described  as  a  "humanitarian  humorist".  He  has  produced  and  recorded  four  solo 
record  albums  and  is  included  on  three  anthology  records,  one  of  which  is  a  widely 
acclaimed  children's  album,  Silly  Songs  and  Modern  Lullabies. 

THE  DIVINE  ANDROGYNE:  A  dance-dramatization  of  the  archetype  of  the  androgyne. 
The  story  of  the  male  principle,  the  female  principle,  the  ego  resistance  that  keeps 
them  apart  and  the  nature  spirit  that  brings  them  together  again.  Anand  Veereshwar  is 
Director  of  Bodhisattva  Arts,  a  production  company  dedicated  to  entertainment  as  a 
transformational  experience. 

A  LAUGH  A  THON  -  liana  Rubenfeld  and  Harold  Greenwald 

An  evening  doing  what  only  our  species  can  do— laugh.  Humanistic  humor;  use  of 
humor  in  therapy.  Bring  jokes  and  funny  stories  to  share. 

SELF  AS  SOURCE  OF  SOCIAL  CHANGE:  TRANSPERSONAL  PERSPECTIVES  ON  THE 
NATURE  OF  SELF,  SERVICE  AND  SOCIETY 

Human  suffering  and  the  problems  of  our  civilization  can  be  viewed  as  symptomatic  of 
our  collective  state  of  mind.  From  a  transpersonal  perspective  we  all  share  the 
responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  our  planet.  We  will  explore  the  interface  of 
transpersonal  growth  and  service  in  the  world,  and  the  ways  in  which  changing 
personal  values  and  actions  contribute  to  global  change.  Frances  Vaughan  is  a 
professor  at  the  California  Institute  of  Transpersonal  Psychology,  a  psychotherapist  in 
private  practice,  author  of  Awakening  Intuition,  and  co-editor  with  Roger  Walsh  of 
Beyond  Ego:  Transpersonal  Dimensions  in  Psychology.  Roger  Walsh  is  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Psychiatry  Department  of  the  University  of  California  Medical  School  at  Irvine. 

THE  PATH  OF  THE  HEART:  SONGS  AND  STORIES  FOR  CREATING  CHANGE 

An  evening  of  song  and  story  to  "tune-in"  to  the  changes  we  are  making  and  the 
changes  that  are  making  us.  Rabbi  David  Zeller  is  a  storyteller,  singer  and  professor  at 
the  California  Institute  of  Transpersonal  Psychology.  He  founded  the  Network  of 
Conscious  Judaism  and  has  produced  two  tapes  of  his  chanting. 

COLD  STORAGE:  A  two-character  comedy/drama,  originally  performed  on  Broadway, 
takes  place  in  a  metropolitan  hospital  and  examines  the  life  force  within  the  context  of 
dying.  David  Ralphe  is  Artistic  Director  of  the  Hedgerow  Theatre  and  Executive 
Director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Theatre  Alliance. 

10:30-11 :00  pm 

SANDY  HERSCHMAN  CONCERT 

11:00-midnight 

WAKE  UP  TOGETHER  AND  SING:  An  old-fashioned  relationship  revival  with  singing 

and  dancing— Donna  David-I.anger,  Stu  Langerand  Warren  Lyons 

10:30-11 :40  pm 

FILMS  (see  page  33  for  details  about  the  film  program) 


Tuesday,  September  1 


9:00-11:30  am,  THE  CLOSING 

CONSPIRACY  FOR  A  NEW  WORLD:  Two  pioneers  in  analyzing  trends  will  share 
their  insights  and  visions  for  a  new  world.  Marilyn  Ferguson  is  editor  of 
Brain/Mind  Bulletin  and  author  of  The  Aquarian  Conspiracy.  John  Naisbitt  is 
Senior  Vice-president  of  Yankelovich,  Skelly  and  White,  and  publisher  of 
The  Trend  Report 

CLOSING  CELEBRATION:  Al  Chung- Hang  Huang  will  lead  a  closing  celebration 
with  the  help  of  a  lot  of  AHP  friends. 


Peter  Alsop 


liana 
Rubenield 


David  Zeller 
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Al  Chung- 
Hang  Huang 
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MORNINGS 


MEDITATIONS  AND  EXERCISES 


Saturday,  August  29  —6:30-7:30  am 


KUNDALINI  YOGA  AND  MEDITATION 

Kundalini  Yoga  is  the  root  yoga  out  of  which  the  many 
systems  of  yoga  have  sprung,  thus  the  most  powerful.  It 
incorporates  techniques  of  hatha  (postures),  pranayama 
(breathing),  laya  (sound  current),  raja  (meditation)  and 
bhakti  (devotion).  Wear  loose,  comfortable  clothing,  and 
bring  a  yoga  mat,  towel  or  blanket.  3HO  Foundation 
instructors. 

WALKING,  RUNNING,  STRETCHING 

We  will  cover  pertinent  exercises,  in  addition  to  yoga, 
acupressure  and  diet.  Come  prepared  to  have  fun.  Michael 


Blair  is  a  podiatrist  and  member  in  several  running  and 
orthopedic  societies. 

THE  FORM 

The  Form  is  the  universal  principle  of  balance  as  applied  to 
the  human  being,  a  meditation  in  movement.  This 
presentation  will  include  a  slide  show  defining  the 
relationship  of  all  parts  of  the  skeleton  as  the  human  being 
moves  three  dimensionally  in  space,  a  demonstration  of  the 
discipline  of  the  Form,  a  master  class.  Michael  Nebadon  is 
Director  and  Grant  Ramey  is  Educational  Director  of  the 
Center  of  the  Form  in  Santa  Monica,  California. 


Sunday,  August  30  —  6:30-7:30  am 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  T'AI  CHI  CHUAN 

Since  antiquity  the  Chinese  have  recognized  the  unity  of 
body,  mind  and  spirit.  T'ai  chi  chuan  is  a  method  of  creating 
inner  harmony  and  balance  through  movement.  Come 
replenish  your  energy.  A  team  of  professionally  trained 
instructors  will  demonstrate,  explain  and  conduct  this  class. 

ARICA  PSYCHOCALISTHENICS 

Arica  psychocalisthenics  is  a  sequence  of  26  physical 
exercises  designed  to  restore  and  maintain  the  body's 
natural  condition  of  flexibility,  strength  and  vitality. 
Requiring  only  30  minutes  each   day,   psychocalisthenics 


conditions  all  the  muscle  groups  of  the  body.  Each  exercise 
is  accompanied  by  a  specific  breathing  pattern  and 
coordinated  with  specially  composed  music.  West  Coast 
Exercise  Company  is  a  Los  Angeles-based  group  of  certified 
Arica  instructors,  specializing  in  psychocalisthenics. 

THE  TEILHARDIAN  MASS 

Join  with  fellow  participants  in  a  liturgical  experience 
designed  to  emphasize  conscious  participation  in  the 
evolutionary  process.  Raymond  Hock  is  a  Professor  of 
Education  and  Philosophy,  teaching  courses  on  Teilhard  and 
Buber  and  their  implications  for  the  future. 


Monday,  August  31  —6:30-7:30  am 


CHUU-SHIN 

Chuu-shin  is  a  holistic  exercise  system,  which  incorporates 
martial  arts  energy  theory  with  a  stretching  and  breathing 
program,  designed  to  relieve  tension  and  fatigue.  Using  a  six 
foot  staff  or  "bo"  as  a  centering  point,  ultimate  flexibility  of 
mind  and  body  occur.  Effective  relief  from  lower  back  pain 
and  other  problem  areas  also  can  result.  Cary  Tagawa 
developed  chuu-shin  out  of  his  ten  years  of  physical  training 
and  participation  in  the  martial  arts. 
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DANCE  AS  HEALING 

Dance  integrates  emotional  expression  with  the  physical 
and  spiritual  aspects  of  being.  Moving  "wholely"  from  a 
centered  place  in  ourselves  is  a  healing  and  joyful 
experience.  Regardless  of  your  movement  proficiency,  this 
experience  will  help  you  move  through  life  with  more 
freedom  and  ease.  Jayne  Dundes  is  a  choreographer, 
director  and  dance  instructor. 

continued 


BUBER  MEDITATION 

This  program  will  use  processes  developed  from  Martin 
Buber's  interpretation  of  Hassidism  and  geared  to  put  you  in 
charge  of  and  take  responsibility  for  your  ego,  mind  and 
body.    Chanting    and    breathing    exercises    are    used    in 


conjunction  with  this  meditation.  The  objective  of  this 
approach  is  for  participants  to  realize  that  we  are  what  we 
do  and  not  what  we  theorize  we  would  like  to  be.  Charles 
Roth  is  Executive  Editor  and  Vice-president  of  the  Jewish 
Post  newspapers  and  formulator  of  Buber  meditation. 


Tuesday,  September  1  —6:30-7:30  am 


A1KIDO 

Aikido  will  be  presented  with  several  exercises  that 
demonstrate  aikido's  principles  of  harmonious  energy 
shared  between  two  people.  The  format  is  one  of  self 
defense;  hence  all  of  the  techniques  of  aikido  develop  the 
participant's  intuition  for  solving  conflict  situations  with 
benevolent  and  spontaneous  action,  leaving  both  persons 
free  of  harm.  Megan  Reisel  holds  a  black  belt  in  aikido  and 
over  the  past  six  years  has  studied  with  masters  in  New  York 
City,  Washington  and  Tokyo. 


KUM  NYE  RELAXATION 

This  workshop  will  include  demonstrations  of  Kum  Nye  and 
an  explanation  of  what  part  of  the  body  a  specific  posture 
will  release.  The  participants  will  then  experience  the 
posture  for  themselves  and  will  be  helped  individually.  Each 
posture  will  be  followed  by  a  short  period  of  relaxation  and 
meditation.  Wear  loose  clothing  and  bring  a  pillow,  if 
possible.  Linda  Lacy  studied  Kum  Nye  Relaxation  at  the 
Nyingma  Institute  in  Berkeley,  California. 


THEME  COMMUNITIES 
8:30-11:30  am 


Nine  Theme  Communities  will  meet  every  morning  to 
explore  specific  areas  of  interest.  The  Communities  are  to 
provide  a  home  base  for  daily  contact  in  a  supportive 
environment  and  a  forum  for  the  process  of  community. 
Intended  outcomes: 


•  experiences  of  community  with  all  of  its  challenges  and 
rewards; 

•  resources,  skills  and  inspirations  to  bring  back  to  your 
own  life  and  community;  and 

•  an  opportunity  to  share  information  and  skills. 


HOW  DO  I  SELECT  A  COMMUNITY: 
MAYBE  I'LL  WANT  TO  SWITCH. 

Each  Community  will  be  unique,  developing  its  own  style 
and  climate  depending  on  the  topic,  resource  people  and 
you,  the  participants.  We  encourage  you  to  select  a 
Community  based  on  your  primary  interest  and  stay  with  it 
for  a  full  experience  of  bonding  and  learning.  Please  don't 
switch. 


THE  MARKET  PLACE  is  a  forum  where  both  the  listed 
resource  people  and  Community  participants  can  share 
their  interests,  skills  and  expertise.  It  works  like  this.  The 
facilitator     opens  the  floor  to   identify  offerings,   assess 


interests,  and  then  assigns  rooms.  Participants  subdivide 
and  meet  according  to  interest.  The  market  place  allows 
undiscovered  resource  persons  to  emerge  and  share, 
creating  a  process  that  is  flexible  and  responsive  to 
community  interests  and  needs. 


The  nine  Theme  Communities  are  named  and  described 
below.  Some  of  the  people  who  will  take  an  active  role  in 
facilitating  or  resourcing  the  group  are  also  named.  Due  to 
the  dynamic  nature  of  the  Communities,  however,  some  key 
people's  names  may  not  appear.  We  offer  hearty  thanks  to 
everyone  who  has  contributed  to  the  development  and 
success  of  the  Theme  Communities. 
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1. 


Humanizing  Our  World  of  Work.  We  will  examine  the 
quality  of  our  personal  work  experience  in  order  to  clarify 
our  desires  and  revitalize  our  jobs  and  lives.  We  will  explore 
ways  to  create  more  humanistic  work  environments  and  to 
remedy  work-related  problems  for  ourselves  and  others, 
building  post-conference  support  systems  and  networks  for 
making  our  life  work,  and  making  our  work— life. 

Warren  Bennis— business  philosopher,  educator 

Carol  Briseno  — consultant,  facilitator 


Tom  Drucker— clinical  and  organizational  psychologist 
Roger    Gould— career    consultant,    author    of    Transfor- 
mations 

Will  McWhinney— co-creator  of  Open  Systems  Planning, 
consultant 
Adelle  Scheele— consultant,  author  of  Skills  for  Success 
Leni   Schwartz— environmental   psychologist,   author  of 
The  World  of  the  Unborn;  Nurturing  Your  Child  Before  Birth 


2. 


Beyond  Personal  Quest:  Spiritual  and  Transpersonal 
Community.  We  will  explore  meditation  and  other 
metaphysical  teachings  and  abilities,  such  as  clairvoyance, 
materialization,  trance-medium  channeling  and  other 
macro  powers,  revealing  personal  intent  and  purpose  in 
transcending  the  mundane.  The  intent  of  our  meditations 
will  be  to  join,  to  merge,  to  bond  and  to  transcend  to  higher 
consciousness  as  a  community. 

Helen-Elaine  Janiger— writer,  poet,  teacher,  healer 


Donald  Leon— attorney,  psychologist,  medium  and 
metaphysician 

Frances  Vaughan— psychologist,  author  of  Awakening 
Intuition 

Roger  Walsh— co-editor  of  Beyond  Ego,  editor  of 
journal  of  Transpersonal  Psychology 

Bruce  blue  cloud  Whizin— therapist,  teacher,  visionary, 
poet 

David  Zeller— Rabbi,  storyteller,  transpersonal  educator 


Lifestyles  and  Intimate  Relationships.  This  Community 
will  explore  alternative  lifestyles,  relationships  and 
expressions  of  loving  intimacy.  How  can  women  and  men 
nourish,  support  and  learn  from  each  other?  What  is 
intimacy  and  how  can  it  be  fostered?  What  are  the  issues 
involved  in  singlehood,  celibacy,  monogamy,  open 
marriage,  group  marriage,  bisexuality  and  homosexuality? 

Paul  Bindrim  —  Director  of  Bindrim  Institute,  psycho- 
therapist 

Ed  Elkin— founder  of  transpersonal  gestalt,  faculty  mem- 
ber of  University  for  Humanistic  Studies 


Betty  Anne  Field— group  leader,  surrogate  partner 
Niela  Horn  — staff  member  at  Associates  for  Human  Re- 
sources, consultant 

Herbert   Otto— founder  of   Institute  for   Exploration   of 
Human  Potential,  author 
Arline  Rubin— Associate  Professor,  Brooklyn  College 
Riley  Smith  —  therapist,  co-author  of   How  to  Be  a  Couple 
and  Still  Be  Free 

Tina  Tessina— therapist,  trainer,  co-author  of  HowtoBea 
Couple  and  Still  Be  Free 


4. 


Health  and  Healing:  Celebrating  Wellness.  What  does  it 
mean  to  be  really  well?  What  are  the  roles  that  stress, 
nutrition,  sexuality,  creativity,  spirituality  and  relationships 
play  in  the  development  of  wellness?  We  will  explore 
Eastern  and  Western  approaches  with  particular  attention  to 
the  healing  power  of  caring  people  and  group  energy. 

David  Bressler— established  Pain  Center  at  UCLA, 
educator  in  holistic  health 

'Rosalyn  Bruyere— founder  and  Director  of  the  Healing 


Light  Center 

Jacqueline    Larcombe    Doyle— facilitator,    therapist,    in- 
coming President  of  AHP 
David  Franklin— healer,  body  therapist,  social  worker 
Dennis  Jaffe— educator,  author  of  Healing  from  Within 
Evarts  Loomis— founder  of  Meadowlark,  a  holistic  health 
center 
Golda  Si  rota— artist,  teacher,  healer,  group  leader 
Daisy  Elizabeth  Spiegel  — holistic  health  counselor 


5. 


Creating  a  Civilization  that  Works.  What  we  have  learned 
about  changing  ourselves  may  well  be  useful  in  changing 
our  world— shifting  from  problem  orientation  to  solution 
orientation.  This  Community,  which  will  focus  on  key 
social,  political,  economic,  cultural,  religious  and  technol- 
ogical realities,  is  for  people  who  choose  to  put  themselves 
on  the  line  to  realize  their  visions  of  the  possible. 

Thea  Alexander— author  of  2750  A. D. 

jean  Haskell  Feinberg— manager,  teacher,  groupfacilitator 

Linda  Groff— coordinator,   Future   Policies   Studies   Pro- 


gram; President,  Los  Angeles  World  Future  Society 
Jim  King— engineer,  logician,  facilitator,  Buddhist, student 

of  metaphysics 
Andy  Lipkis— founder  and  Director  of  the  Tree  People 
Richard   Michaels— director   of   TV   movies,    winner   of 

Christopher  Award  for  work  affirming  the  human  spirit. 
Marcia  Seligson— author,  The  Eternal  Bliss  Machine  and 

Options 
Jeremy  Tarcher— publisher  of  Aquarian  Conspiracy  and 

others 


6. 


Intentional  Communities  in  the  1980s.  If  you  have  already 
lived  in  community  or  are  thinking  about  it,  we  invite  you  to 


be  with  us  to  learn  what  seems  to  work  and  not  work  in 
community  life,  to  explore  several  exciting  new  possibilities 
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for  urban  and  rural  communities,  to  share  an  actual 
experience  of  community,  and  to  establish  a  post-confer- 
ence support  group. 

Jerry  Diamond— entrepreneur,  producer 

Alice  Eldred— teacher/specialist  in  shared  living  work- 
shops 

Victor  Herbert— ex-film/theater  producer  in  Paris 


Ken  Keyes,  jr.— founder  of  Cornucopia,  author  of 
Handbook  to  Higher  Consciousness 

David  South— explorer,  visitor  of  communities  throughout 
Europe  and  the  United  States 

Representatives  from  the  Society  of  Emissaries,  a 
community  founded  in  British  Columbia  in  the  30s,  and 
from  Kerista  Village,  a  San  Francisco  community. 


7. 


New  Ways  of  Learning.  New  approaches  to  learning 
emphasize  education  as  a  partnership  between  teacher  and 
student  and  as  a  process  of  creative  interaction.  This 
Community  will  explore  many  of  the  recent  developments 
in  brain-mind  research  and  their  applications  to  lifelong 
learning  and  New  Age  education.  We  will  sample  imagery/ 
visualization,  accelerated  learning,  multi-modal  and  multi- 
sensory  activities,  and  intuitive  and  creative  processes;  will 
envision  ways  to  humanize  education,  enhance  self-image, 
expand  our  concept  of  the  learner/teacher  relationship;  and 
will  examine  parenting  practices. 

Diane  Battling— academic  advisor  for  International  Col- 
lege, futurist 

Russell  Bishop— Vice-president  and  Director  of  Training 
for  Insight  Training  seminars 

Jack  Canfield— Director  of  Educational  Services  of  Insight 


Training     seminars;     author,     700     Ways     to     Enhance 

Self-Concept  in  the  Classroom 
Marilyn  Fiedler— founder  and  Director  of  Walden  School 
Beverly  Galyean— confluent  education  consultant  for  Los 

Angeles  schools 
Jaelline  Jaffe— therapist,  educator,  psychomotor  specialist 
Judith   Larkin— Dean,   School   of   Consciousness   at   the 

University  for  Humanistic  Studies 
George  Leonard— author,  educator,  black  belt  aikidoist 
Judy  Leventhal— teacher,  artist,  therapist 
Maureen  Murdock— educational  consultant,  counselor 
Michael  Ossorio— parent,  early  childhood  and  special 

education  teacher 
Olive    Pemberton— therapist,    consultant    to    the    Los 

Angeles  schools 
Ed  Rockey—  Professor  of  Behavioral  Science 


8. 


Play,  Movement  and  Sports:  New  Forms  of  Re-creation. 

Our  theme  is  "Come  play  with  us".  This  Community  allows 
us  as  adults  to  pursue  the  wonderful,  uninhibited 
playfulness  of  the  child.  We  will  use  movement,  dance, 
music,  drama,  art,  play  and  new  games  where  there  are  NO 
losers,  only  winners.  Our  Community  will  provide  a  safe  and 
trusting  environment  where  no  one  asks  you  to  "grow  up" 
and  "settle  down". 
Paul  Abel— facilitator,  holistic  practitioner,  singer 
Lucia  Capacchione— author  of  The  Creative  lournal 


Lillian  Freeman— psychotherapist  who  brings  together 
play,  creativity  and  movement 

Tim  Gallwey— author  of  The  Inner  Game  of  Tennis, 
teacher  of  other  inner  games  such  as  skiing  and  golf 

Joe  and  Darri  Heller— originators  of  the  Body  of 
Knowledge  in  San  Francisco 

Violet  Oaklander— Director  of  the  Center  for  Child  and 
Adolescent  Therapy,  author  of  Windows  to  Our  Children 

Gabrielle  Roth— creator  of  the  Moving  Center  method  of 
movement 


9. 


The  Ninth  Community.  Nine  is  the  number  of  power.  In 
this  Community  members  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
experience  their  personal  power  as  we  create  a  unique 
community  where  we  will  bring  our  own  needs  and 
interests,  skills  and  talents,  struggles  and  concerns.  Within 
the  group  we  will  discover  resources  to  meet  these  needs, 
develop  those  interests,  utilize  those  strengths;  to  deepen 


understanding;  to  experience  creativity,  excitement, 
connection,  accomplishment  and  joy. 

Barbara  Biggs— psychotherapist,  consultant,  photo- 
grapher, devotee  of  t'ai  chi 

Will  Schutz— author  of  Joy  and  Profound  Simplicity,  in- 
structor at  Antioch  University  West 


FIELD  ACTIVITIES 
8:30-11 :30  am 


People  involved  in  AHP  Field  Activities  will  come  together 
as  their  own  community.  This  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
review  goals  and  priorities,  discuss  successes  and 
frustrations  of  the  past  year,  and  envision  and  plan  for  the 
year  ahead.  We  will  continue  to  strengthen  the  support 


network  among  Field  Activities  people;  explore  assumptions 
and  expectations  about  the  relationship  between  area 
chapters  and  AHP  International;  and  identify  additional 
ways  to  learn  from,  nourish  and  care  for  one  another. 
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AFTERNOON: 


Saturday,  August  29 


Saturday 
1:00-3:00  pm 


FORUM -1:00-3:00  pm 


HUMANISTIC  PSYCHOLOGY  EXAMINES  ITS 
COMPETING  CURRENT  THEORIES  OF  HOW  TO 
CREATE  A  HUMAN  WORLD 

Panels  of  gifted  social  theorists  and  past  and  present 
leaders  of  AHP  will  discuss  issues  at  the  intellectual 
core  of  AHP's  existence  and  future  during  three 
afternoons.  Co-coveners:  Jacqueline  Larcombe  Doyle 
and  Nora  Weckler. 


HUMANISTIC  MODELS  OF  CHANGE 

We  will  be  contrasting  the  transformation  para- 
digm with  perspectives  from  holistic  politics  and 
transpersonal  thought.  Walt  Anderson,  Frances 
Vaughan,  Roger  Walsh,  Marilyn  Ferguson  (on  tape), 
Bob  Philleo,  Frank  Reissman,  Charles  Hampden-Tur- 
ner, Fred  Massarik.  Moderated  by  Jacqueline  Lar- 
combe Doyle. 


WORKSHOPS  - 1:00-3:00  pm 


CONVERSATION  WITH  FLOYD  MATSON,  a  past 
president  of  AHP,  author  of  The  Broken  Image,  and 
co-author  of  The  Human  Connection. 

Personal/Interpersonal 

THE  TAO  OF  WOMEN'S  GROUPS 

Feeling,  thinking,  talking  and  listening  like  sisters,  we 
will  build  a  model  of  a  women's  leaderless  support 
group  and  implement  it  by  dividing  into  groups  and 
experiencing  small  islands  of  sisterhood.  Exploring 
the  strictly-female  reality  together  is  a  way  to 
balance  the  yin-yang  warp  in  a  sexually-biased 
culture.  Carolyn  Crane  is  a  writer,  feminists' 
facilitator  and  zealot,  who  wants  women  to  have 
equal  economic  and  emotional  advantages  and 
rewards. 

RISKING 

This  workshop  is  a  guide  to  help  you  understand 
exactly  what  happens  when  you  risk  yourself. 
Participants  struggling  with  life  changes  or  major 
decisions  will  have  the  opportunity  of  understanding 
the  nature  of  risking  in  general  and  of  their  own  risks 
in  particular.  Neil  Rosenthal  is  a  therapist  in  private 
practice,  a  teacher  of  psychology,  and  President  of 
the  Colorado  AHP  Chapter. 

CREATING  INTIMACY  AND  STAYING  CENTERED 

Come  to  this  workshop  if  you  wish  to  enhance  your 
ability  to  relate  intimately  to  individuals  or  groups 
while  staying  centered.   Be  prepared  to  take  some 


high  risks  in  a  strongly  supportive  atmosphere.  Leave 
with  a  greater  sense  of  inner  freedom  to  create  the 
kinds  of  interactions  you  want,  along  with  increased 
skills  for  doing  so.  Niela  Horn  is  on  the  faculty  of 
AHR/Beacon  College  and  the  Gestalt  Institute  of 
New  England,  where  she  teaches,  trains,  does  therapy 
and  works  as  an  organization  consultant. 

COME  PLAY  AND  SEE,  MY  SON  AND  ME 

Hello  out  there!  Can  you  risk  laughing,  being  silly, 
lovable?  Then,  come  with  your  children,  and  the 
"child"  in  you.  We'll  bring  our  toys  and  games.  Susan 
Ziemer  is  a  RN  invested  in  promoting  holistic  health 
to  the  helping  professions.  She  teaches  New  Games 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California  Institute  in 
Idyllwild.  Danny  Ziemer,  11-year-old  son  of  Susan, 
has  studied  New  Games  and  assisted  in  workshops  at 
Elysium  Fields  Institute. 

"ME"-SSAGE:  GETTING  IN  TOUCH  WITH  "ME" 
"Me"-ssage  is  a  simple,  natural  method  leading  to 
release  of  habitual  muscular  tensions,  revitalizing 
and  improving  body  functions.  It  is  designed  to 
reunite  our  whole  self,  mobilizing  our  own  effective 
resources  in  self  care  and  nurturing.  Judy  Unell  is  the 
originator  of  "me"-ssage  and  t'ai  chi  massage.  She 
has  a  private  neo-Reichian  and  somatic  retraining 
practice  in  Los  Angeles. 

PEOPLE  SAMPLERS:  A  HUMANISTIC  WAY 
FOR  SINGLES  TO  MEET 

This  new  social  invention  makes  it  easy  and  fun  to 
sift  through   large   numbers  of   people,   to  quickly 
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discover  "your  kind"— potential  friends  as  well  as 
romantic  partners— and  to  make  arrangements  to  see 
them  again.  You  will  be  provided  the  opportunity  to 
get  energized,  increase  your  good  feelings  and 
practice  new  meeting  skills.  Methods  will  be 
explained  and  demonstrated.  Emily  Coleman  is  a 
behavioral  scientist,  author  of  three  books  on 
relationships,  and  co-founder  of  the  Man-Woman 
Institute.  Keith  Tombrink,  psychologist  and  co- 
founder  of  the  Man-Woman  Institute,  conducts 
programs  to  improve  relationships  between  men  and 
women  and  to  help  singles  live  richer  lives. 

STYLES  OF  LOVING 

Recent  research  suggests  that  there  are  six  distinct 
views  of  the  concept  of  man-woman  love.  These 
lovestyles— friendship,  giving,  possessive,  practical, 
game-playing,  and  erotic— will  be  discussed  and 
participants  will  explore  the  extent  to  which  they 
identify  with  each  concept.  Martin  Rosenman  is  a 
Professor  of  Psychology  at  Morehouse  College;  a 
practicing  clinical  psychologist,  specializing  in  man- 
woman  relationships;  and  author  of  Loving  Styles:  A 
Guide  for  Increasing  Intimacy. 

CONTRADICTIONS  IN  INTENTIONAL 
COMMUNITIES 

The  audience  will  discuss  typical  problems  of 
intentional  communities,  including  charismatic 
leadership,  sexual  jealousy,  conformity,  orthodoxy 
and  cultism.  The  session  will  open  with  the  film 
"Kerista  Village— An  Alternative  Family,"  a  docu- 
mentary of  this  community's  personal  interactions 
and  group  marriage.  David  Schonbrunn  is  a  film 
editor  with  12  years  of  experience  in  spiritual 
communities,  meditation  and  inner  growth.  Maurice 
Solkov  has  been  a  filmmaker  for  16  years,  was 
President  of  the  Berkeley  Film  Institute,  and  won  an 
award  at  the  John  Muir  Medical  Film  Festival. 

HOW  TO  BE  A  COUPLE  AND  STILL  BE  FREE 

The  presenters  will  share  a  view  about  intimacy  and 
freedom  and  a  method  of  problem-solving  between 
equals  where  no  one  has  to  compromise.  This 
material  is  equally  useful  for  couples  and  single 
people,  gay  or  straight.  Tina  Tessina  and  Riley  Smith 
are  therapists  in  private  practice  in  Los  Angeles.  Both 
are  licensed  marriage  and  family  counselors  and 
co-authors  of  How  to  be  a  Couple  and  Still  Be  Free. 

THE  A*L*L  GAME  TM  WORKSHOP 

The  A*L*L  GameTM  is  a  tool  for  personal  trans- 
formation. This  workshop  will  be  held  in  a  small 
group  around  a  game  board  and  is  intended  to 
quickly  pinpoint  and  clarify  personal  issues.  It 
incorporates  methods  of  releasing  human  potential 
in  an  atmosphere  of  serious  playfulness  or  playful 
seriousness.  Christi  Anna  Davidson  is  creator  and 
President  of  A*L*L  Education,  Inc.  She  is  trained  as  a 
lawyer,  social  worker,  gestaltand  crisis  counselor. 

INSTA-CLEAR:  INTUITIVE  DECISION- 
MAKING ABOUT  CHANGE 

This  workshop  will  present  a  problem-solving 
approach  to  coping  with  change  in  our  daily  lives. 
The  audience  is  requested  to  bring  a  real  life  "change 
situation"  to  work  with  in  the  group.  The  format  will 
be  experiential;  questions,  answers  and  tools  will  be 
given.     Cherie    Carter-Scott     founded     Motivation 


Management  Services  in  1974.  She  has  a  television 
show  "Inner-View"  where  prominent  people  share 
ideas  from  a  variety  of  fields.  Lynn  Stewart  has  served 
as  President  of  MMS  and  is  presently  known  as  the 
Central  States  Regional  Manager  in  Aspen,  Colorado. 


Professional 


L.E.T.:  Life  (Logotherapy)-Effectiveness-Training 

The  objectives  of  this  workshop  are  to  enable 
participants  to  add  the  methods  of  logotherapy  to 
their  own  approaches,  through  familiarization  with 
and  experiential  exposure  to  the  humanistic 
philosophy  and  the  applications  of  logotherapy 
(therapy  through  meaning-orientation).  Mignon 
Eisenberg  studied  logotherapy  with  Professor  Viktor 
Frankl  and  has  applied  it  extensively  with  groups  and 
individuals. 

A  CREATIVE  MOVEMENT  APPROACH 
TO  COGNITIVE  LEARNING 

Creative  movement  integrates  the  affective  and  the 
cognitive  to  help  children  learn  in  a  more  holistic 
way.  In  a  loving  and  supportive  environment, 
creative  movement  can  be  the  medium  through 
which  children  can  develop  on  all  levels,  where  both 
children  and  their  teachers  can  find  their  own 
uniqueness,  their  own  genius,  their  own  dance.  There 
will  be  practical  examples  and  experiences  of  how 
creative  movement  can  be  used.  Teresa  Bender 
Benzwie  is  a  dancer  and  kindergarten  teacher,  who 
has  worked  extensively  with  different  populations  in 
the  helping  professions  using  creative  movement  as  a 
humanistic  approach  to  teaching. 

A  CONSCIOUS  APPROACH  TO  PERSONAL  AND 
PUBLIC  SPEAKING  SKILLS 

This  workshop  is  designed  to  assist  people  in 
becoming  more  aware  of  themselves  as  speakers  and 
learn  skills  that  can  reduce  fear  of  public  speaking,  as 
well  as  assisting  them  in  becoming  more  powerful 
and  dynamic  speakers.  Anita  Conroy  is  a  psycho- 
therapist who  teaches  public  speaking  skills;  gives 
worRihops,  seminars  and  lectures;  and  works  with 
people  individually  in  the  expressive  areas. 

CHANGE  FOUNDATION:  A  GROUP  VALUE 
ACTIVITY 

This  workshop  will  provide  participants  with  a 
specific  small-group  value  clarification  activity/tool 
for  use  in  their  own  professional  environment.  This 
workshop  will  include  a  brief  background  discussion, 
experience  with  the  activity,  and  a  method  for 
extending  the  activity  learnings  into  long-range 
personal  value  commitment  and  change.  Richard 
Rogers  is  a  college  teacher,  specializing  in 
interpersonal  communication  with  12  years  of 
experience  in  the  use  of  classroom  and  workshop 
presentations  for  personal  growth. 

BIOFEEDBACK  TRAINING  FOR  STRESS 
AND  STRESS  DISORDERS 

This  workshop  will  present  biofeedback  and  other 
procedures  for  treatment  of  stress  and  stress 
disorders.  Use  of  EMG,  GSR  and  temperature  units  to 
develop  a  psychophysiological  stress  profile  will  be 
demonstrated.  Also  included  will  be  a  demonstration 
of  a  variety  of  techniques,  discussion  of  their  use  in 


Saturday 
1:00-3:00  pm 
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Saturday 
1:00-3:00  pm 


stress  management,  and  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. Marjorie  Toomin,  psychologist,  is  Dir- 
ector of  the  Biofeedback  Institute  of  Los  Angeles. 
Sandra  Thomson,  psychologist,  is  Director  of 
Training,  and  Pamela  Pine  is  Assistant  Director  of 
Training  at  the  Institute.  Joan  Reighley  is  a  nurse 
educator. 

THE  BRAIN,  INTELLIGENCE  AND  LEARNING: 
STRATEGIES  FOR  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

In  this  workshop  you  will  receive  information  on 
current  brain-mind  research  as  it  applies  to 
intelligence  and  learning.  Strategies  for  expanding 
intelligence  through  affective,  intuitive,  multi- 
sensory  and  kinesthetic/imagery  modalities  of 
learning  will  be  presented.  Slides  and  visuals  of 
exemplary  student  work  accomplished  in  three 
federally-funded  research  projects  in  confluence 
education  will  be  shown,  and  participants  will 
experience  several  of  the  learning  strategies  derived 
from  brain-mind  research  and  discovered  highly 
effective  agents  of  increasing  intellectual  abilities. 
Beverly  Galyean  is  a  teacher,  counselor,  education 
researcher  and  author  of  Language  from  Within  and 
Art  and  Fantasy. 


Transpersonal 


OPEN  FOCUS  TRAINING 

Theory  and  clinical  uses  for  Open  Focus,  a  series  of 
attention  training  exercises,  will  be  experienced  and 
discussed.  The  attentional  flexibility  associated  with 
Open  Focus  develops  awareness  concomitantly  with 
physiological  relaxation.  Flexible  attentional  strate- 
gies permit  optimization  of  function  in  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  Les  Fehmi  is  a  psychologist  in  private 
biofeedback  practice  and  originator  of  Open  Focus 
training. 

STAR  +  GATE  SYMBOLIC  SYSTEM  (double  session; 
see  Saturday,  3:30-5:30  pm) 

Each  participant  will  have  the  opportunity  to  use  this 
workshop  to  explore  a  topic  of  personal  interest. 
Emphasized  is  how  this  process  combines  rational 
and  intuitive  processes  to  tackle  situations  in 
everyday  reality.  Applications  in  decision-making 
and  problem-solving  are  demonstrated  as  well  as  in 
exploring  relationships  and  delving  into  the  inner 
self.  Richard  Geer  created  the  Star  +  Gate  system  and 
has  developed  it  over  a  12-year  period. 

DREAMS,  MOVEMENT  AND  CREATIVITY 

The  human  psyche  is  always  in  movement  and 
creative  flux.  Learning  how  to  move  with,  against  or 
around  our  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  energy 
increases  creativity  and  satisfaction.  In  our  dreams 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  be  creators  and  to 
become  created.  The  principles  of  movement 
therapy  are  straight-forward  and  easy  to  apply  to  our 
waking  and  sleeping  lives.  Valerie  Meluskey  is  a 
movement/dance  and  drama  therapist  and  certified 
practitioner  of  Neuro-Linguistic  Programming,  whose 
special  area  of  work  for  ten  years  has  been  creative 
and  lucid  dream  psychology. 

ACU-YOGA:  TECHNIQUES  FOR  SELF  TREATMENT 

In  this  workshop  we  will  explore  how  to  combine 


yoga  postures  and  breathing  with  the  use  of 
acupressure  point  stimulation.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
techniques  for  stress  reduction,  relief  of  common 
psychosomatic  ailments  and  emotional  balancing. 
Michael  Reed  Gach  is  Director  of  the  Acupressure 
Workshop  in  Berkeley,  California,  and  author  of  the 
self-treatment  book  Acu-Yoga. 

EXPLORING  THE  MYTHIC  UNDERWORLD 

Deep  within  each  of  us  is  a  personal  mythology 
which  shapes  the  way  we  look  at  the  world  and  exerts 
a  powerful  influence  over  our  lives.  This  workshop 
will  introduce  personal  mythology  as  a  useful  way  of 
viewing  and  working  with  personality  development. 
There  will  be  exercises  demonstrating  this  concept 
and  its  uses.  David  Feinstein  is  a  senior  clinical 
psychologist  with  San  Diego  County  Mental  Health 
Services  and  is  co-authoring  with  Stanley  Krippner  a 
book  on  personal  mythology. 

CONSCIOUSNESS  THROUGH  THE  BODY 

Integration  of  body,  mind  and  spirit  requires  full 
consciousness  of  the  functioning  of  our  bodies  and 
its  relationship  to  emotions  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. This  workshop  will  illustrate  how  breathing 
and  psychoparestalsis  are  related  to  stress  and 
conflict  and  how  we  can  consciously  change  them  so 
they  bring  us  into  harrrtony  and  inner  peace.  Daisy 
Spiegel  has  a  private  holistic  practice  with  the  intent 
to  help  individuals  to  touch  into  their  essential 
selves. 

TRANSPERSONAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  BRIDGE 
BETWEEN  EAST  AND  WEST, 
SCIENCE  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

This  dialogue  will  concern  itself  with  a  brief  overview 
of  the  nature  of  transpersonal  psychology  and  the 
study  of  levels  of  consciousness  which  can  be  used 
directly  in  personal  development,  education  and 
psychotherapy.  Participants  will  be  invited  to  share 
their  own  experiences  with  this  perspective. 
Selections  from  such  specific  approaches  as 
meditation,  imagery,  sensory  reduction,  or  stimu- 
lation and  mystical  ecstatic  experience  will  be 
presented  and  employed  to  provide  direct  experience 
in  changing  and  identifying  levels  of  consciousness. 
Carmi  Harari  is  a  psychologist,  psychoanalyst, 
educator,  trainer,  consultant  and  Executive  Director 
of  Humanistic  Psychology  Center  of  New  York.  Mike 
Arons  is  a  pioneer  in  humanistic  psychology 
education  and  chair  of  the  Psychology  Department 
of  West  Georgia  College,  Carrol Iton,  Georgia. 


Socio-Political 


PRAYER  FOR  PEACE:  MEDITATION  AND 
NONVIOLENCE  IN  OUR  NUCLEAR  AGE 

The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  provide 
information  and  a  forum  for  discussing  the 
relationships  of  prayer  and  meditation,  peace  and 
nonviolence,  seen  from  psychological,  spiritual  and 
political  perspectives.  The  purpose  is  to  briefly 
explore  the  related  personal,  spiritual  and  political 
dynamics  of  peace.  Alan  Nelson  is  a  therapist, 
facilitator  and  Director  of  the  Peace  Project. 
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REFUGEES:  THE  STRANGERS  AMONG  US 

This  workshop  will  be  a  discussion  of  ways  to  help 
Southeast  Asian  refugees  adjust  to  our  alien  land.  We 
will  talk  about  specific  aspects  of  Asian  cultures  and 
United  States  life  which  make  the  transition  difficult, 
of  social  and  psychological  pressures  on  immigrants 
and  citizens  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  of 
concrete  ways  to  discover  and  deal  with  refugee 
problems.  Shirley  Tepper  LaMere  is  a  teacher  of 
English  as  a  Second  Language  in  the  San  Francisco 
Community  College  District,  working  with  refugees 
from  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Organizational 

PEER/MENTOR  MODEL  FOR  INCREASING 
PRODUCTIVITY 

This  presentation  will  include  an  overview  of 
productivity  as  it  relates  to  human  interaction. 
Collaboration  as  a  one-to-one  relationship  in  the 
workplace  will  be  examined.  Through  a  series  of 


exercises  and  demonstrations  the  peer/mentor 
model  for  professional  development  will  be 
explained  in  detail.  Joan  Alevras  and  Elaina  Zuker  are 
Directors  of  Resources,  Inc..  and  the  National 
Association  for  Female  Executives.  Joan  maintains  a 
private  practice  in  gestalt  therapy  in  New  Jersey. 
Elaina  is  on  the  faculty  of  Montclair  State  College, 
New  Jersey. 


POSITIVE,  PSYCHO/POLITICAL  PROCESSES 
IN  ORGANIZATIONS 

Organization  development  programs  offer  both 
improved  performance  and  a  more  humanistic  work 
environment,  but  most  run  afoul  of  organization 
politics.  Aikido,  Kung  Fu,  psycholinguistics,  and 
open  systems  planning,  combined  with  political 
techniques  allow  simultaneous  energizing,  problem- 
solving  and  consensus-building.  Participants  will  be 
guided  in  application  to  their  own  situations.  James 
Warren  is  an  OD  consultant  and  a  martial  arts 
student. 


WORKSHOPS  -  3:30-5:30  pm 


CONVERSATION  WITH  KEN  KEYES,  JR.  Author  of 
Handbook  to  Higher  Consciousness  and  founder  of 
Cornucopia,  a  college  in  Kentucky,  will  discuss  how 
he  has  applied  the  living  love  way  in  his  life,  and  will 
answer  questions  about  his  books  and  college. 


Personal/ Interpersonal 

THE  ICA  SELF-PROTECTION  METHOD 

How  can  we,  without  harming  others,  defend 
ourselves  against  the  rapid  increase  of  violent  crime 
that  has  become  a  major  problem  in  America  today? 
This  workshop  presents  a  three-part  model  for 
dealing  humanistically  with  physical  attacks:  1) 
Invitation  — learning  how  to  discourage  potential 
attackers;  2)  Confrontation  —  breaking  the  attacker- 
victim  paradigm;  and  3)  Altercation— defending  and 
protecting  yourself  if  attacked.  Joel  Kirsch,  a 
psychologist  and  public  safety  instructor,  is 
co-author  with  George  Leonard  of  the  forthcoming 
book,  Energy  Awareness  and  the  Human  Potential:  A 
Guide  to  Altered  Ways  of  Being  in  Everyday  Life. 


tor,    treasurer    of    New    York    AHP    Chapter, 
conducted  a  research  project  on  open  marriage. 


and 


RELATIONSHIPS  AND  PERSONAL  IDENTITY 

This  workshop  is  intended  to  help  people  under- 
stand the  problems  of  relationships  and  personal 
identity,  and  to  give  practical  aids  for  working  with 
them.  Conceptual  material  will  be  presented  and 
several  of  the  principles  will  be  demonstrated.  Jack 
Rosenberg  is  author  of  Etody,  Self,  and  Soul. 

MYOFACIAL  THERAPY 

Myofacial  Therapy  is  a  new  approach  to  emotional 
change  and  self-transcendence.  Facial  muscles  are 
freed  to  express  who  we  choose  to  be  in  the  present 
rather  than  the  past,  unconscious,  programmed  self. 
These  muscles  remain  toned  and  healthy  as  well, 
making  it  possible  to  engage  as  a  creative  partner  in 
the  aging  process  from  an  early  age.  Bonnie 
McWhinney,  creator  of  Myofacial  Therapy,  is  a 
psychological  therapist,  an  acupressure  masseuse, 
and  formerly,  chairperson  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment at  Immaculate  Heart  College. 


Saturday 
3:30-5:30  pm 


SEXUALLY  OPEN  MARRIAGE 

This  workshop  will  present  recent  research  findings 
about  sexually  open  marriages,  comparing  those 
couples  who  are  together  with  those  who  have 
separated.  What  were  the  reasons  for  opening  the 
marriage,  the  problems,  differences  between  the 
sexes,  etc.?  Discussion  will  be  followed  by  exercises 
centering  around  the  issues  of  jealousy  and 
possessiveness.  Arline  Rubin  teaches  courses  in 
family  relationships,  is  a  certified  sex  educator, 
certified  Couples  Communication  Program  Instruc- 


SURVIVAL,  CREATIVITY  AND  TRANSCENDENCE 

This  workshop  will  explore  the  polarity  of  the  heroic 
struggle  for  survival  and  the  yearning  for  peaceful 
exit.  Catastrophic  events  stimulate  unconscious  and 
conscious  creative  adaptations  and  can  inspire  us  to 
transcend  injurious  obstacles.  Although  many  of 
these  forces  evolve  spontaneously,  we  can  aid  the 
re-creative  process  by  self -directed  methods  leading 
us  into  varieties  of  the  healing  trance.  Vera  Fryling  is 
a  psychiatrist  in  private  practice  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. 
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IS  BODY  ENGLISH  THE  PRIMARY  CAUSE  OF 
HUMAN  PROBLEMS? 

We  confront  difficult  situations  with  extra  body 
english.  If  we  neglect  to  release  all  of  that  body 
english  afterward,  its  left-over  effects  distort,  stress 
and  congest  the  human  organism.  Through  a 
combination  of  patterned  breathing  and  imagery, 
participants  might  discover  self-insights  and  useful 
ways  to  release  specific  areas  of  left-over  body 
english.  Win  Wenger  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Creative  Problem-Solving  Institute  for  the  Creative 
Education  Foundation,  State  University  College, 
Buffalo;  and  has  written  several  books. 

CREATIVITY  GAMES:  SPARKING  THE  AHA! 
RESPONSE 

Kick  off  your  shoes  and  sample  a  series  of  games 
designed  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  creative  impulses. 
Creativity  Games— drawn  from  theater  games, 
creative  problem-solving  techniques,  and  elsewhere 
—will  stretch  your  imagination  and  rekindle  your 
playfulness,  while  sparking  a  powerful  tool  for 
change.  Jacqueline  Lowell  teaches  Creativity  Games 
in  San  Diego;  directs  and  performs  with  Inside  Out, 
an  improvisational  comedy  troupe;  has  been  a 
professional  singer,  danger,  writer  and  photographer. 

CHANGE  THROUGH  UNCONDITIONAL  LOVE 
AND  FORGIVENESS 

You  could  change  your  life  by  unconditionally  loving 
and  forgiving  yourself  and  others.  These  tools  for 
change  have  been  some  of  the  most  effective  for 
changing  behavior  and  circumstances  where  change 
is  imperative,  such  as  illness,  giving  up  destructive 
habits  and  working  out  estranged  relationships  in 
families  and  business.  Edith  Stauffer  is  Director  of 
Training,  the  Psychosynthesis  Training  Center  of 
High  Point  Foundation,  and  has  been  a  teacher  of 
psychosynthesis  and  director  of  a  training  program 
for  the  staff  of  the  California  State  Rehabilitation 
Center. 

HOLISTIC  HEALTH:  WOMEN'S  SEMINAR 

This  seminar  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  women 
who  are  interested  in  developing  a  greater  self-aware- 
ness. The  participants  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  evaluate  their  present  nutritional  and  exercise 
habits  and  the  ways  in  which  they  handle  stressful 
events.  Alternative  lifestyles  will  be  presented  with 
suggested  resource  materials  for  further  study.  Areas 
which  have  a  particular  relevance  for  women  will  be 
emphasized.  Carolyn  Glass  is  a  part-time  counselor  at 
Thomas  Nelson  Community  College,  Hampton, 
Virginia,  where  she  has  been  a  co-facilitator  in  the 
Women's  Awareness  Seminar  for  the  past  two  years. 

PERSONAL  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  AS  A  TOOL 
FOR  CONSCIOUS  CHANGE 

The  Personal  Management  System  provides  tools  for 
change  in  seven  vital  areas  of  life:  stress 
management,  nutrition,  exercise,  leisure,  social/ 
emotional,  work/education,  and  creativity.  Con- 
scious change  and  personal  responsibility  are 
stressed  urging  the  development  of  individual  goals. 
A  six-month  motivational,  computerized  follow-up 
will  be  offered.  Morris  Squire  is  President  of  Forest 
Hospital,  a  private  psychiatric  hospital,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Forest  Hospital  Foundation. 


THE  FELDENKRAIS  METHOD  OF  BODY  AWARENESS 

The  Feldenkrais  method  is  designed  to  reawaken  our 
capacity  to  learn  through  our  own  experience.  We 
get  both  improved  physical  mobility  and  an  under- 
standing of  principles  that  are  more  generally 
applicable.  This  workshop  will  include  an  Awareness 
through  Movement  lesson,  a  demonstration  of 
individual  work  and  discussion.  Andrew  Gaines 
maintains  a  private  practice  in  the  Washington,  DC 
area,  combining  Feldenkrais  functional  integration 
with  psychotherapy. 


Professional 


GROUP  DYNAMICS  AS  AN  AGENT  FOR  CHANGE  FOR 
HELPER  DESPAIR  AND  DEPLETION 

This  workshop  will  address  itself  to  the  alarming 
incidence  of  casualties  among  helping  professionals, 
including  burn-out,  sudden  career  shifts,  suicide, 
addictions,  family  conflict  and  illness.  The  leaders 
will  utilize  their  knowledge  and  expertise  with  group 
dynamics  to  explore  some  of  the  crucial  factors 
involved  in  inducing  impairment  among  professional 
helpers,  and  will  emphasize  the  variety  of  ways  that 
well-led  peer  group  systems  can  facilitate  a  creative 
utilization  of  conflict,  despair  and  discouragement. 
Allan  Elfant  is  a  clinical  psychologist;  Director  of  an 
Innovative  Psychotherapeutic  Inpatient  Unit  at  Scott 
and  White  Clinic,  Temple,  Texas.  William  Hogan  is  a 
psychiatrist  at  Scott  and  White  Clinic,  and  is 
curriculum  coordinator  for  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  at  Texas  A&M  Medical  University. 

REDECISION  THERAPY 

Redecision  therapy  is  how  to  do  effective,  goal- 
oriented  psychotherapy,  using  the  leader's  own  blend 
of  gestalt,  behavior  modification,  transactional 
analysis,  imagery  work,  and  special  techniques 
created  by  her  and  her  husband.  Skill-building 
techniques  that  others  can  easily  copy  will  be  used, 
plus  a  demonstration  of  psychotherapy  with 
volunteers.  Mary  Goulding  is  co-author  with  her 
husband  of  The  Power  Is  in  the  Patient  and  Changing 
Lives  through  Redecision  Therapy,  and  has  presented 
workshops  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

HEIGHTENED  STATES 

Working  with  healers,  meditators  and  spiritual 
teachers,  the  leader  has  found  the  patterns  of  the 
mind  which  reflect  their  heightened  states  of  con- 
sciousness. Using  the  Mind  Mirror,  an  EEC  designed 
to  display  all  of  the  brainwaves  simultaneously,  she 
will  present  these  discoveries  and  show  how  the 
process  can  take  place  within  you.  Anna  Wise  has 
trained  and  worked  with  C.  Maxwell  Cabe  and  in 
1979  became  a  Director  of  his  Institute  for  Psycho- 
biological  Research  and  was  appointed  overseas 
coordinator. 

TEACHING  STUDENTS  TO  LOVE  THEMSELVES 

In  this  workshop  we  will  explore  how  to  develop 
positive  self-esteem  in  students  of  all  ages.  We  will 
reaffirm  our  own  essential  self-worth  and  learn 
numerous  methods  for  facilitating  self-esteem  in  our 
classrooms.  We  will  use  affirmations,  guided 
imagery,  physical  nurturance  and  touch,  chanting, 
one-to-one    sharing    and    group    processes   with    a 
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positive  focus.  This  will  be  a  practical  and  fun- 
filled  workshop.  Jack  Canfield  is  Director  of 
Educational  Services  for  Insight  Training  Seminars. 

RECENT  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  HUMANISTIC 
PSYCHOLOGY  TO  APPLIED  RESEARCH 

Here's  an  opportunity  to  present  and  discuss  the 
most  recent  research  and  theories  currently 
influencing  the  field  of  humanistic  psychology. 
Bernard  Bass  is  a  Professor  of  Organizational 
Behavior,  SUNY-Binghamton.  Fred  Massarik  is  a 
past-president  of  AHP. 


DEMETER/PERSEPHONE  MYTH:  DISCOVERING 
FEMININE  EROS  IN  INTRAPERSONAL  LIFE 

This  workshop  will  use  the  Demeter/Persephone 
myth  as  a  tool  to  expand  the  individual  image  to 
include  feminine  eros.  This  change  can  produce  new 
ways  of  being,  interpersonally  and  intrapsychically. 
The  myth  will  be  used  as  a  metaphor  to  encourage 
new  concepts  of  "feminine".  Tools  will  be  group 
process,  guided  imagery  and  play.  Helen-Elaine 
janiger  is  a  Jungian  analyst  in  private  practice  in  Los 
Angeles  and  a  teacher  at  the  Center  for  Individual 
and  Family  Counseling. 


Transpersonal 


THE  SINGING  EARTH: 

IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  LIVING  POTENTIAL 

This  workshop  will  be  an  experiential  exploration 
into  shamanic  healing  ceremony  and  ritual.  We  will 
be  opening  ourselves  as  living  channels  of  the  Earth 
and  to  the  creative  power,  joy  and  wisdom  inherent 
in  our/the  planetary  body.  Prem  Das  teaches 
shamanism  at  J.F.K.  University,  Antioch  West, 
Sonoma  State  University,  and  the  California  Institute 
of  Integral  Sudies. 

T'AI  CHI  CH'UAN  AS  A  TOOL  FOR 
TRANSFORMATION 

The  objective  of  this  workshop  will  be  to  familiarize 
participants  with  principles  and  applications  of  t'ai 
chi,  which  can  immediately  and  easily  be  applied  in 
daily  living  and  be  utilized  in  a  professional  as  well  as 
personal  format.  We  will  do  simple  centering  and 
grounding  exercises,  breathing  coordinations  for 
energy  and  relaxation,  and  partnering  work  of  a 
simple  level.  Judyth  Weaver  is  a  teacher  of  t'ai  chi, 
has  an  extensive  background  in  movement  and 
dance,  and  is  a  Reichian  therapist  in  private  practice. 

STAR  +  GATE  SYMBOLIC  SYSTEM  (double  session; 
refer  to  Saturday,  1-3  pm  for  description) 

A  NEW  GROUP  MEDITATION 

Meditation  has  usually  been  thought  of  as  personal 
and  individual  activity.  In  this  time  of  transition 
toward  group  consciousness  and  unity,  we  need  a 
new  group  meditation.  Please  join  us  for  discussion 
and  experiencing  of  connection  in  consciousness 
that  can  form  a  bond  that  transcends  time  and  space. 
Allen  Holmquist  is  in  practice  as  a  counselor  and 
teacher  with  the  L.I.F.E.  Counseling  Group  in 
Monrovia,  California. 

TRANSFORMATIONAL  IMAGERY 

A  unifying  theme  of  transpersonal  music  and  imagery 
is  designed  to  facilitate  and  catalyze  approaches  and 
techniques  of  deep  relaxation  and  applications  of  the 
use  of  imagery,  relaxation  and  visualization 
techniques.  Included  will  be  methods  of  incorporating 
music  and  movement  with  imagery,  and  techniques 
for  facilitating  spiritual  feelings  and  experiences  in 
imagery  and  visualizations.  Emmet  Miller  is  a 
physician  with  a  subspecialty  in  psychosomatic 
medicine. 


Socio-Political 


THE  GESTALT  COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROJECT: 
AN  INNOVATIVE  COLLECTIVE 

This  workshop  will  be  presented  by  the  members  of 
the  collective.  History  of  our  development,  successes 
and  failures  in  developing  and  teaching  a  social 
gestalt  psychotherapy  will  be  discussed.  Theoretical 
issues,  experiential  work  and  time  for  feedback  and 
networking  will  also  be  included.  Frank  Rubenfeld  is 
on  the  faculty  of  the  California  School  of 
Professional  Psychology  and  the  Gestalt  Institute  of 
San  Francisco.  Members  of  the  Collective:  Paula 
Bottome  is  a  faculty  member  of  the  Gestalt  Institute 
of  San  Francisco.  Lois  Lane  is  on  the  staff  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  Agency.  Kathleen  Overin-Slo- 
bin  is  an  artist  currenty  training  in  art  therapy.  Joan 
Sullivan  is  a  psychiatrist  in  private  practice.  Deborah 
Weinstein  is  a  psychotherapist  in  private  practice. 
Cynthia  Kong  is  a  second-generation  Chinese- 
American  in  private  practice. 

HUMANISTIC  POLITICAL  TECHNIQUES 

The  aim  of  this  workshop  is  to  awaken  in  participants 
an  awareness  of  how  personal  growth  achievements 
can  be  translated  into  effective  politics.  Exercises  will 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  polarization  through  the 
"us  vs.  them"  mentality.  A  new  approach  to 
consensus,  synthesis  and  reconciliation  will  be 
offered  experiential ly.  Milton  Friedman,  former 
White  House  official,  is  currently  staff  consultant, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and  is 
writing  a  book  on  the  linkage  of  the  political  and 
spiritual  realms. 


Organizational 


COLLABORATIVE  COMMUNICATION 
IN  THE  WORKPLACE 

This  workshop  will  teach  participants  to  restructure 
situations  and  environments  to  utilize  the  political 
realities  for  positive  outcomes.  We  will  show  how  to 
build  into  one's  company  rituals  for  constructive 
interactions.  We  will  practice  patterns  of  dialogues 
that  help  people  speak  and  know  that  they  are  heard, 
and  clarify  and  expedite  issues  that  arise  daily. 
Thomas  Drucker  has  been  a  management  consultant, 
psychotherapist  and  executive  in  charge  of  manage- 


Saturday 
3:30-5:30  prr 
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ment  and  organizational  development  for  Xerox 
Corporation.  Marilyn  Murphy  has  been  a  human 
resources  consultant,  group/family  therapist  and 
hypnotherapist. 

MANAGEMENT  BY  AGREEMENT 

People  consider  cooperation  as  applicable  to 
personal  life  but  not  realistic  for  organizational  life. 
This  workshop  is  designed  to  open  the  potential  and 
practicality  of  cooperation  as  the  basis  for 
organizational  and  business  behavior.  Experiences 
and  techniques  which  demonstrate  the  superior 
results  of  cooperative  behavior  will  be  given. 
Donald  Prentice  has  worked  in  business  for  24  years. 


He  is  now  consulting  and  doing  in-house  develop- 
ment programs  for  organizations. 


AHP  ORGANIZATIONAL  PLANNING 

Throughout  the  past  year,  AHP  has  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  determine  members'  perceptions  of  the 
organization's  strengths  and  weaknesses,  hopes  and 
visions.  The  Planning  Process  Committee  has 
gathered  data  from  constituencies,  synthesized  and 
summarized  the  data,  and  is  prepared  to  report  on  its 
findings.  This  meeting  is  an  opportunity  to  hear  form 
the  committee,  discuss  the  findings  and  determine 
next  steps.  Bill  Bridges  will  chair. 


Saturday 
3:30-5:30  pm 
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AFTERNOON: 


Sunday,  August  30 


FORUM -1:00-3:00  pm 


PREMISES  FOR  ACTION:  HUMANISTIC  PROJECTS 
IN  A  WORLD  IN  CRISIS 

Projects  will  be  presented  and  a  panel  of  discussants 
will  assess  with  authors  the  premises  of  the  action 
they  have  chosen.  EST,  "The  Hunger  Project"— 
Joan  Holmes;  "Planetary  Initiative  for  the  World  We 
Choose"— Donald    Keys,    Planetary    Citizens;    "US- 


Soviet  Exchange  Project"— Jim  Hickman,  Esalen 
Institute;  "The  National  Self-Help  Clearing  House- 
Frank  Reissman,  Co-director;  "Humanistic  Alter- 
natives to  Addiction:  Research  and  Treatment"— 
Reda  Sobky.  Discussants:  Charles  Hampden- 
Turner,  Mel  Gurtov,  Walt  Anderson,  Jacqueline 
Larcombe  Doyle. 


Sunday 
1:00-3:00  pm 


WORKSHOPS  -  1:00-3:00  pm 


Personal/ Interpersonal 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CHANGE: 

A  MID-LIFE  ISSUE  IN  GROWING  OLDER 

This  workshop  will  focus  on  the  challenge  of  change 
in  mid-life  as  an  issue  in  growing  older  healthfully.  As 
we  become  a  nation  of  graying  Americans,  we  need 
to  re-evaluate  our  own  and  societies'  values,  roles, 
goals  and  lifestyles.  Harlene  Simonelli  is  an  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology  at  Chaminade  University, 
Honolulu;  Executive  Director  of  Well-Being,  Inc.; 
and  a  consultant  on  Preventive  Aspects  of  Aging. 

RE-EXPERIENCING  CHILDHOOD:  A  TOOL  FOR 
CHANGE  IN  WORKING  WITH  CHILDREN 

This  workshop  will  introduce  you  to  another 
approach  in  changing  your  work  with  children.  You 
will  be  helped  to  re-experience  some  important 
incidents  from  your  childhood;  to  communicate  and 
share  by  drawing,  painting,  talking  and  playing;  and 
to  respond  to  other  participants  re-experiencing  their 
adventures.  Herbert  Goetze  is  a  psychologist  and 
teacher  at  a  German  university  and  co-author  of 
books  on  Rogerian  play  therapy  with  children. 

HYPNOSIS  AND  HEALING 

Training  will  be  given  in  inducing  and  utilizing  the 
hypnotic  state  in  belief  system  and  behavior  changes 
as  well  as  in  removing  those  filters  that  keep  us  from 
perceiving  clearly  and  cleanly.  The  emphasis  will  be 
on  regressing  back  to  critical  incidents,  clearing  up 


"unfinished  business"  and  utilizing  affirmations 
arising  from  the  experience.  Irv  Katz  is  Director  of 
the  Hypnotherapy  Program  at  the  University  for 
Humanistic  Studies  and  has  given  workshops  for 
Esalen,  Kairos,  Antioch  University  and  numerous 
holistic  health  centers. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  IMMORTALITY: 

USING  YOUR  MIND  TO  EXTEND  YOUR  LIFE 

This  is  a  life-affirming  workshop,  with  participants 
learning  visualization  and  other  techniques  aimed  at 
overcoming  the  negative  belief  that  death  and  aging 
are  inevitable.  The  psychological  immortality 
strategies  are  easy,  playful,  and  are  aimed  at 
emotionally  preparing  us  for  the  biological  break- 
throughs coming  over  the  next  few  years.  Jerry  Gillies 
is  author  of  Psychological  Immortality:  Using  Your 
Mind  to  Extend  Your  Life  and  several  other  books. 

A  VERY  SPECIAL  SPATIAL  RELATING 

In  interpersonal  relationships  it  is  the  non-verbal  use 
of  space  that  often  tells  us  how  close  or  how  distant 
we  care  to  be.  We  will  use  music  and  structured/ 
unstructured  movement  sets  to  get  us  into  our 
natural  flow  and  glow.  Zachary  Zakon  is  a  dance 
facilitator  and  originator  of  a  free-form  approach  to 
dancing. 

HANDWRITING  ANALYSIS:  A  TOOL  FOR  CHANGE 

This  workshop  will  illustrate  how  handwriting  is  an 
accurate  and  direct  projection  of  personality,  as  well 
as  an  effective  tool  for  change.  Participants  will  have 
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Sunday 
1:00-3 :00  pm 


an  opportunity  to  apply  several  concepts  they  will 
learn  to  their  own  writing.  Patti  Fisher  is  a 
handwriting  consultant  and  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Institute  of  Handwriting  Research,  Inc. 

PREPARING  FOR  SHARED  LIVING 

The  many  advantages  of  sharing  living  space  may 
appeal  to  you,  but  what  about  the  pitfalls?  There  is 
far  more  to  living  together  than  getting  together. 
From  extensive  personal  experience  the  leader  will 
offer  information  and  emotional  support.  Focus  will 
be  on  clarifying  what  we  want  and  how  to  achieve  it. 
Alice  Eldred  is  a  marriage,  family  and  child  therapist 
in  private  practice  in  Santa  Monica,  California. 

A  HUMANISTIC  APPROACH  TO  OPTIMAL 
PERFORMANCE 

A  humanistic  approach  to  working  with  elite 
gymnasts  will  be  explored.  The  importance  of 
dialogue  in  the  coaching  process;  valuing  the 
athlete's  experience;  relaxation,  visualization  and 
managing  stress  will  be  discussed  and  experienced  as 
a  means  to  enhance  sport  performance.  Kenneth 
Ravizza  has  worked  with  the  Fullerton  Women's 
Gymnastic  Team  and  has  researched  aspects  of  sport 
participation.  He  teaches  courses  on  the  phil- 
osophical and  psychological  aspects  of  sport. 

MOVEMENT  MEDLEY 

A  wide  variety  of  movement  activities  for  exploring 
body-mind  harmony  will  be  offered  in  an  effort  to 
promote  body-mind  awareness  and  creative  self-ex- 
pression. Experiences  will  range  from  slow  and  gentle 
to  playful  and  invigorating.  Jim  Sharon  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Centennial  Center  for  Psychological  Services 
in  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado,  and  has  taught  movement 
and  body-mind  integration,  wellness,  stress  manage- 
ment and  human  relationships. 

ILLNESS  AND  INJURIES: 

A  CREATIVE  FORCE  FOR  HEALTH  AND  HEALING 

Most  of  us  have  been  conditioned  socially  and 
culturally  to  view  illness,  accidents  and  disease  as 
negative  experiences  and  to  believe  that  these  events 
"just  happen"  to  us.  We  miss  the  incredible 
opportunities  for  learning  from  these  experiences 
which  can  lead  to  dramatic  changes  in  our  lifestyles. 
Participants  will  explore  the  body-mind  interrelation- 
ship in  health  and  healing,  using  a  variety  of 
techniques.  Bernice  Payne  is  a  counselor,  biofeed- 
back specialist  and  group  facilitator  in  private 
practice  and  Director  of  Heights  Holistic  Health 
Center  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

IMPROVISATIONAL  THEATRE: 
A TOOL  FOR  CHANGE 

Come  try  on  the  new  you,  the  self  you  most  wish  and 
fear  to  be.  Through  improvisational  drama  see  how 
you  feel  as  the  "you"  consciously  changed  to  your 
own  specifications.  No  acting  experience  needed. 
Michele  McNichols  Rubin  is  Director  of  Atlanta 
Street  Theatre  and  a  faculty  member  of  Clark 
College. 

ARICA:  THE  CONQUEST  OF  INNER  SPACE 

Any  planetary  change  in  consciousness  must  begin 


with  the  individual.  This  workshop  will  focus  on  the 
Arica  map  of  the  human  psyche  and  its  tools  for  the 
transcendence  of  the  ego  into  the  essential  self.  An 
overview  of  the  Arica  system,  including  nine  body 
systems,  domains,  dichotomies  and  protoanalysis, 
with  exercises  will  be  presented.  Karimu  Kudura  is 
editor  of  Inside  Magazine  and  an  Arica  trainer. 


RAISING  ANDROGYNOUS  CHILDREN 

This  workshop  will  be  an  information  sharing/dis- 
cussion session  designed  to  enable  participants  to 
share  their  experiences  in  raising  children 
androgynously.  Sharing  special  problems  faced, 
special  materials  available,  parental  ambivalence 
and  similar  relevant  issues  will  be  highlighted.  Role- 
playing  exercises  will  be  included.  Linda  De  Villers  is 
an  instructor  of  psychology  at  Chaffey  College  and 
teaches  courses  at  several  other  southern  California 
colleges.  Her  emphasis  ison  personality  theory,  human 
sexuality  and  social  psychology: 


Professional 


GESTALT  SYNERGY™  METHOD  (double  session; 
see  Sunday,  3:30-5:30  pm) 

The  emotions  and  memories  stored  in  our  body-mind 
can  result  in  energy  blocks,  tensions  and  postur- 
al imbalances.  By  blending  gestalt  therapy,  the  Alex- 
ander technique  and  the  Feldenkrais  exercises  in 
deep  muscle  work,  we  can  contact,  express  and  work 
through  these  deep  feelings  in  order  to  experience 
our  body,  mind  and  emotions  as  an  organic  entity. 
This  can  lead  to  an  awareness  which  will  create  the 
changes  in  your  body-mind  and  reflect  in  your  view 
of  self  and  the  surrounding  world,  liana  Rubenfeldisa 
gestalt  therapist,  certified  teacher  of  the  Alexander 
technique  and  the  Feldenkrais  method,  and 
originator  of  her  own  integration  called  the  Gestalt 
Synergy™  Method. 


IMAGERY:  A  POWERFUL  TOOL  IN  THE 
BEHAVIORAL  PROCESS  OF  ANXIETY 

This  workshop  is  designed  to  train  people  to  explore 
and  understand  their  world  of  images  through 
sensory  experiences.  Imageries  are  used  as  a  "bridge" 
from  past  to  present,  for  insightful  understanding  of 
self,  others  and  attitudes  —  and  to  recog- 
nize what  can  be  changed  for  a  more  crea- 
tive and  satisfying  future.  Psycho-imagery  and 
muscle  relaxation  techniques  will  be  demon- 
strated with  audience  participation.  Norma 
Mittenthal  is  a  psychotherapist  in  the  practice  of 
behavior  therapy  and  a  Professor  of  Psychology  at  a 
community  college  in  Florida. 

HEALTH  REVITALIZATION  SKILLS:  BEYOND 
BURN-OUT,  THE  PATH  TO  BALANCE 

Each  year  thousands  of  health  care  professionals  fall 
victim  to  the  depleted  state  that  has  come  to  be 
known  as  burn-out.  In  this  session,  we  will  show 
several  methods  for  self-healing,  personal  and 
professional  rejuvenation,  and  lifestyle  management. 
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Meditation,  breathing,  self-healing,  wellness  and 
awareness  methods  will  forge  the  cornerstone  of 
bringing  participants  from  burn-out  and  into  balance. 
Shama  Alexander  is  Director  of  the  Center  for  Health 
and  Healing  where  he  is  involved  in  a  full-time 
counseling  practice. 

GAY  THERAPIES:  MOVING  BEYOND  DSM  III 
TO  HUMANISM 

We  will  examine  the  historical  evolution  of  gay 
therapy,  explore  and  define  the  humanistic  model  of 
therapy  as  it  relates  to  lesbians  and  gay  men,  and 
provide  experiences  to  assist  the  therapist  and  the 
concerned  individual  in  developing  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  issues  particular  to  this  minority 
group.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  recent 
progressive  development  of  therapeutic  dynamics  in 
gay  and  lesbian  social  services.  Patrick  Meyer  has 
facilitated  and  coordinated  counseling  programs  for 
gay  men  during  the  past  four  years.  Judith  Kinst  is  a 
lesbian  activist  in  the  political  and  social  commun- 
ities of  central  California.  Paul  Norcia's  research 
explores  homosexuality  and  the  aging  process  with 
specific  emphasis  on  the  psychological  and  social 
needs  of  lesbian  and  gay  elders. 


TEACHING  THE  BRAIN  TO  LEARN 

Therapy  using  a  trampoline  along  with  mental  and 
focusing  exercises  will  be  demonstrated.  Perceptual 
and  learning  skills,  emotional  blocks,  communica- 
tion skills,  and  processes  for  taking  effective  action 
are  improved.  Often,  immediate  transformation 
takes  place.  Educational,  athletic,  counseling  and 
transpersonal  applications  will  be  discussed.  Ray- 
mond Gottlieb  is  a  developmental  optometrist,  who 
directs  the  Eye-Gym,  a  center  for  improving  vision 
and  consciousness  in  Los  Angeles. 


Transpersonal 


SPIRITUAL  INDIGESTION 

The  transition  of  leaving  a  spiritual  group  or  teacher 
is  a  major  life  crisis  that  can  serve  as  an  opportunity 
for  greater  growth  or  deadend  in  bitterness.  At  this 
workshop,  people  who  are  suffering  from  spiritual 
indigestion,  as  well  as  counseling  professionals,  will 
discuss  the  leaving  transition,  what  leave-takers  go 
through,  and  how  these  dilemmas  are  faced  and 
integrated.  Joshua  Baran  founded  Sorting  It  Out  as  a 
result  of  his  own  experience  in  leaving  a  Zen 
monastery  after  seven  years  as  a  Zen  Buddhist 
teacher  and  priest.  Susan  Rothbaum  is  Associate 
Director  of  Sorting  It  Out. 

EXPLORING  THE  SELF  THROUGH  MUSIC 

This  workshop  is  intended  to  provide  a  cross- 
cultural  survey  of  how  music  is  used  to  facilitate 
self-awareness,  promote  personal  growth  and  provide 
social  stability.  The  presentation  will  include 
recorded  examples  as  well  as  work  with  chants, 
guided  imagery  with  classical  music,  body  effects  of 
music,  creating  music  through   improvisation,   and 


contemporary  trends  in  music  and  movement.  Jerry 
Moore  is  an  instructor  of  music  at  College  of  the 
Redwoods  and  is  currently  on  leave  exploring  growth 
through  music  in  San  Francisco  and  around  the 
world. 

ANALYTICAL  TRILOGY  OR  INTEGRAL 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 

This  workshop  attempts  to  explain  the  way  that 
Analytical  Trilogy  (Integral  Psychoanalysis)  works 
with  the  individual's  feelings  (religion),  thoughts 
(philosophy)  and  accomplishments  (consciousness), 
to  obtain  a  rapid  recovery  of  patients  from  their 
physical  illnesses  and  neuroses  and  an  accentuated 
improvement  of  their  psychoses.  Norberto  Keppe 
created  and  now  presides  over  the  Society  of  Integral 
Psychoanalysis  (Analytical  Trilogy),  organized  Psy- 
chosomatic Medicine  at  a  Hospital  in  Brazil,  and  has 
written  numerous  books. 


A  COURSE  IN  MIRACLES  AS  A 
TRANSPERSONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

A  Course  in  Miracles  is  a  Christian  mystical  text 
describing  an  applied  transpersonal  psychology.  It 
offers  an  integrated  thought  system  utilizing  relation- 
ships as  the  focus  for  a  path  which  combines  aspects 
of  karma,  bhakti  and  jnana  yogas.  We  will  examine 
its  implications  for  both  personal  practice  and 
humanistic/transpersonal  theory.  Frances  Vaughan  is 
a  psychologist  in  private  practice  in  Mill  Valley, 
California,  and  author  of  Awakening  Intuition.  Roger 
Walsh  is  a  psychiatrist  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  California  Medical  School  and  co-editor 
with  Frances  of  Beyond  Ego:  Transpersonal  Dimen- 
sions in  Psychology. 

EXPLORING  THE  SHADOW 

This  workshop  is  designed  to  offer  ways  of  seeing  the 
many  "faces"  of  the  Shadow,  what  for  Jung  was  an 
integral  part  of  human  psychology.  The  Shadow  can 
best  be  understood  as  negative  forces  that  express 
themselves  as  difficulties  in  experiencing  fear,  anger, 
resentment,  and  other  aspects  of  physical  and 
psychological  violence.  We  will  offer  both  didactic 
and  experiential  ways  to  approach  and  transform 
negative  emotions  and  feelings,  personally  and 
collectively.  Tony  Joseph  has  a  background  in 
psychology,  myth  and  astrology,  and  teaches  and 
counsels  throughout  the  country.  Lynne  Ericksson  is 
a  massage  and  acupressure  therapist  with  a  wide 
range  of  experience  in  the  visual  arts,  journal- 
keeping  and  astrology. 

ENERGY  METHODS  FOR  INTEGRAL 
TRANSFORMATION 

Integral  meditation  is  an  innovative  approach  based 
on  the  use  of  energy  to  transform  consciousness.  We 
will  explore  how  to  align,  concentrate,  assimilate  and 
radiate  psychospiritual  energies  to  vitalize  our  body, 
transmute  our  emotions  and  illumine  our  minds,  in 
order  to  transmit  potent  spiritual  energies  for  the 
transformation  of  the  world  around  us.  Robert  Gerard 
is  a  psychologist  in  private  practice  in  Los  Angeles 
and  President  of  the  International  Foundation  for 
Integral  Psychology.  Janice  Gerard  is  a  professional 
artist  and  art  therapist. 


Sunday 
1:00-3:00  pm 
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Socio-Political 


HYPNODRAMATICS  FOR  SOCIAL  AND 
POLITICAL  TRANSFORMATION 

Participants  will  select  and  then  explore  in  hypnosis, 
through  fantasy  and  hypnodrama  methods,  social 
and  political  problems,  and  emerging  from  hypnosis 
will  share  experiences  and  critique  the  process  and 
its  results.  Ira  Creenberg  is  a  psychologist  in  private 
practice  of  hypnotherapy  in  West  Los  Angeles. 


Organizational 


BURNED  OUT?  TRY  INDUSTRY 

Humanistic  industry?  You  bet.  The  most  successful 
companies  treat  people  holistically  and  with  respect. 
Thinking  of  a  career  transition?  We  will  explore  the 
pros  and  cons  of  a  shift  into  industry,  and  learn  the 
career  success  skills  that  can  make  for  a  smooth 
transition.  Frederick  Gilbert  works  with  Hewlett- 
Packard  and  operates  his  own  career  consultation 


business,  after  ten  years  in  humanistic  psychology, 
community  health  and  university  teaching. 

INTIMACY  AND  EFFECTIVENESS  IN 
SOCIAL  ACTION  ORGANIZATIONS 

This  workshop  is  an  exploration  into  the  relation- 
ship between  interpersonal  dynamics,  organizational 
goals  and  social  action  organizations.  Based  on  the 
notion  that  interaction  organizations  generate 
qualities  that  are  opposite  to  those  valued  by  the 
organizational  ideology,  participants  will  examine 
the  dynamics  of  their  own  organizations.  Abigail 
Grafton  is  the  founder  and  Director  of  the  Sonoma 
Institute,  an  alternative  graduate  school  of  clinical 
psychology. 

AHP- A  WORLDWIDE  PERSPECTIVE 

This  year's  International  Activities  session,  in 
addition  to  providing  an  overview  of  humanistic 
psychology  activities  worldwide,  will  include  ex- 
pression of  feelings,  experience  and  ideas  through 
such  mediums  as  dance,  poetry  and  reflection.  Fred 
Massarik  is  chairman  of  AHP  International  Activities. 
Anna  Wise  and  Jym  MacRitchie  are  European 
AHPers. 


Sunday 
3:30-5:30  pm 


WORKSHOPS  -  3:30-5:30  pm 


CONVERSATION  WITH  CARL  ROGERS,  author  of 
many  books,  one  of  the  founders  of  humanistic 
psychology,  honored  friend  of  AHP,  and  major 
contributor  to  the  field  of  psychology. 


Persona  l/lnterpersona  I 

ENHANCING  YOUR  HEALING  SKILLS 

This  workshop  offers  participation  in  biofeedback 
and  imagery  techniques  designed  to  facilitate 
healing  and  health  maintenance  skills.  There  will  be 
small  group  work  with  biofeedback  instrumentation 
designed  to  increase  participants'  awareness  of 
dysfunctional  physiological  responses  and  how  to 
correct  them.  Closing  guided  imagery  will  be  used  to 
promote  relaxation,  circulation  and  warmth.  Mar- 
jorie  Toomin  is  a  psycholoigst  and  Director  of  the 
Biofeedback  Institute  of  Los  Angeles.  Sandra 
Thomson,  a  psychologist,  is  Director  of  Training,  and 
Pamela  Pine  is  Assistant  Director  of  Training  at  the 
Institute.  Joan  Reighley  is  a  nurse  educator. 

CREATING  A  WORLD  IN  25  MINUTES  OR  LESS: 
AN  EXERCISE  IN  PERSONAL  SPACE 

This  workshop  will  give  participants  an  opportunity 
to  experience  three  variations  of  an  exercise  in 
proxemics  in  which  the  emotional  and  interpersonal 
factors  involved  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
personal  space  are  demonstrated.  Participants  will 
engage  in  a  variety  of  personal  space  exercises.  Ted 
Balgooyen  is  a  Professor  of  Small  Group  Behavior 


and  Interpersonal  Communication,  San  Jose  State 
University,  and  a  clinical  psychologist. 

FACILITATING  CHANGE  THROUGH 
SENTENCE-COMPLETION  WORK 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  this  technique, 
emphasizing  its  utilization  in  generating  change  in 
growth  by  interrupting  self-conscious  mechanical 
patterns  by  means  of  explicit,  focused  awareness.  It 
is  used,  in  effect,  as  the  lens  to  focus  consciousness 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  interrupt  these  auto- 
matized patterns.  Participants  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  experience  and  practice  the 
technique.  Nathaniel  Branden  is  Executive  Director 
of  the  Biocentric  Institute  in  Beverly  Hills. 

BRAVE  NEW  LOVE:  CREATING 
CONSCIOUS  CHANGE  IN  LOVING  ABILITY 

Love  is  a  complex  emotion,  an  essential  nutrient  and 
a  powerful  energy  involving  skills  which  can  improve 
with  practice.  This  workshop  will  look  at  the  various 
qualities  of  love,  from  erotic  love  to  compassion,  and 
the  specific  ways  they  can  be  practiced  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  evolution  of  love  in  our  lives  and  in  our 
times.  Stella  Resnick  is  a  clinical  psychologist  and 
gestalt  therapist  in  private  practice  in  Los  Angeles. 

SPEAKING  SOMEONE  ELSE'S  LANGUAGE 

Experience  the  change  in  your  process  when  you 
speak  someone  else's  language.  This  workshop  is 
designed  to  provide  an  experience  of  how  differences 
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in  language  structure  affect  communication  and 
cultural  patterns,  using  English  and  Japanese  as 
examples.  Keiko  Matsuura  was  born  and  raised  in 
Japan  and  has  had  various  public  speaking  and 
teaching  experiences. 

DEALING  WITH  ANGER:  ITS  CREATION 
AND  ELIMINATION 

Anger  and  resentment  are  an  escalation  of  fear  and 
guilt  which  require  a  shift  of  responsibility  and  blame 
outside  of  oneself.  This  workshop  will  explore  the 
mechanisms  by  which  this  shift  of  blame  onto  others 
takes  place.  Exercises  and  other  tools  for  the 
elimination  of  anger  and  resentment  will  be  offered. 
Donald  Leon  is  a  lawyer;  psychologist;  marriage, 
family  and  child  counselor;  and  businessman.  Judith 
Boyd-Leon  is  a  research  psychologist,  metaphysician 
and  healer. 

BECOMING  THE  POSSIBLE  HUMAN:  USING 
BRAIN-MIND  RESOURCES  IN  YOUR  LIFE 

This  workshop  presents  the  results  of  a  recent  study 
of  the  implications  of  the  brain-mind  revolution  for 
the  next  20  years.  Participants  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  experience  such  brain-mind  capa- 
cities as  multisensory  processing,  extended  memory, 
the  kinesthetic  body,  left-hand  talk,  accelerated  time 
production  and  the  visual  mind.  Diane  Battung  is  a 
co-founder  of  LIFELINE,  a  support  network  for 
educators,  and  a  national  contributing  editor  for  the 
education  section  of  the  World  Future  Society. 

LETTING  GO:  A  CHANGE  PROCESS 

We  hold  onto  some  things  long  after  they  bring  us 
pleasure  or  happiness  —  whether  they  be 
unsatisfying  jobs,  rigid  behavior  patterns,  or  hurtful 
feelings.  The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  explore  a 
process  by  which  to  "let  go"  of  attitudes,  feelings  and 
behaviors  that  hold  us  back  and  stop  us  from 
changing.  Karen  Goodman,  a  former  coordinator  at 
the  Humanistic  Psychotherapy  Studies  Center  in 
Philadelphia,  is  Director  of  Humanistic  Associates. 

BARKSDALE  SELF-ESTEEM  WORKSHOP 

This  workshop  provides  a  simple,  clear-cut  approach 
to  improved  awareness  of  why  people  feel  toward 
themselves  the  way  they  do.  Participants  will 
examine  the  values,  concepts  and  beliefs  with  which 
we  have  been  conditioned  and  which  have  planted 
the  seeds  of  low  self-esteem.  Then,  through  various 
exercises  and  processes,  participants  will  attempt  to 
achieve  an  experience  of  self-acceptance.  Bob 
Romano  is  instructor  for  the  Barksdale  Self-Esteem 
programs  in  Los  Angeles. 

MOVEMENT  IS  LIFE 

This  workshop  is  for  couples  who  want  to  explore 
more  satisfying  and  creative  ways  of  being  together. 
Too  many  expectations  of  a  relationship  frequently 
overwhelm  our  intentions.  By  allowing  yourself  to 
flow  with  the  movement,  dance,  music  and  fantasy 
experiences  of  this  workshop,  you  may  become  aware 
of  change  taking  place  without  planning.  Connie 
Moerman  is  Director  of  the  Mental  Health  Associate 
Training  Program  at  Montgomery  College.  Sidney 
Fine  is  a  research  psychologist  at  Advanced  Research 
Resources  Organization  in  Washington,  DC. 


STOP  IN  THE  NAME  OF  LOVE-  INTERVENING 
WITH  CHEMICALLY  DEPENDENT  PEOPLE 

Chemically  dependent  people  do  not  have  to  "hit 
bottom."  There  is  now  an  effective,  humanistic 
method  that  families,  employers  and  helping 
professionals  can  use  which  will  help  the  dependent 
person  confront  his/her  problem  and  begin  the 
process  of  recovery.  There  will  be  a  background 
lecture  on  chemical  dependency  (including  alcohol- 
ism), a  description  of  the  intervention  process, 
discussion  and  role-playing.  Louis  Krupnick  is 
supervising  counselor  at  the  Alcoholism  Recovery 
Center  at  Desert  Hospital  in  Palm  Springs.  He  grew 
up  as  a  "co-dependent"  of  an  alcoholic. 

MEN  AND  THEIR  RELATIONSHIPS  WORKSHOP 

Middle  class  men  are  under  assault.  They  are  living  in 
self-made  prisons  devoid  of  feelings  and  lined  with 
judgments  about  what  it  means  to  be  masculine  and 
moral  in  today's  culture.  This  workshop  is  designed 
for  persons  wanting  to  effect  this  population  and 
restore  balance  between  the  mind  and  feelings/, 
experiences.  Gerald  Evans  is  a  founder  and  Director 
of  the  Men's  Resource  Center  of  greater  Philadelphia, 
which  provides  individual  and  group  services  for  men 
from  the  business  community. 


Professional 

GESTALf  SYNERGY TM  METHOD  (double  session; 
refer  to  Sunday,  1-3  pm  for  description) 

THE  HUMAN  POTENTIAL  MOVEMENT 
GOES  TO  COLLEGE 

This  workshop  will  offer  an  exploration  into  the 
Masters  Program  in  Holistic  Studies  at  Antioch 
University  West.  Will  Schutz  is  author  of  many 
books,  including  The  Interpersonal  Underworld 
{FIRO),  joy,  and  Profound  Simplicity.  He  teaches  at 
Antioch  University  West  in  San  Francisco. 

GETTING  PUBLISHED  SUCCESSFULLY 

This  workshop  should  give  the  writer  an  awareness  of 
how  to  prepare  material  for  submission  to  publishers, 
develop  manuscripts  of  popular  appeal,  and  then 
how  to  work  with  a  publisher  to  see  to  it  that  the 
finished  book  reaches  the  largest  possible  audience. 
We  will  cover  the  publishing  process  from 
conception  of  the  idea,  through  the  development  of 
an  outline  and  proposal,  to  finding  an  agent,  and 
finally  a  publisher.  Jeremy  Tarcher  is  President  of  J.  P. 
Tarcher,  Inc.,  publishers. 

BARTERING  FOR  THERAPY  IN  HUMANISTIC 
PSYCHOLOGY 

This  workshop  is  on  the  use  of  barter  as  an  alternative 
payment  plan  and  therapeutic  adjunct. The  ethics  of 
humanistic  psychotherapy  are  often  tarnished  by  the 
legitimate  economic  imperatives  of  the  practitioner. 
The  barter  system  provides  a  viable  economic 
option,  a  conceptual  model  consistent  with  human- 
istic principles,  and  introduces  an  existential  tool 
that  can  be  used  as  a  therapeutic  aid.  Paul  Rappoport 
has  been  using  barter  in  his  private  practice  for  two 
years,  and  has  researched,  discussed  and  is 
presenting  and  writing  on  the  topic. 


Sunday 
3:30-5:30  pm 
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Sunday 
3:30-5>30pm 


EXPERIENTIAL  FOCUSING 

Focusing  is  a  quiet,  gentle,  meditative  way  of  getting 
in  touch  with  one's  whole  "felt  sense"  of  a  problem, 
issue  or  situation,  and,  through  specific  steps, 
achieving  a  "felt  shift",  a  piece  of  bodily  resolution 
of  the  problem.  Focusing  is  a  skill  that  can  be  learned 
and  has  been  found  to  be  crucial  to  successful 
psychotherapy.  Neil  Friedman  is  a  clinical  psychol- 
ogist and  frequent  presenter  at  AHP  events. 

THE  LOGIC  OF  ILLOGIC 

This  workshop  will  offer  a  demonstration  and  skill- 
building  exercises  utilizing  paradox,  right-brain 
processes  leading  to  acceptance/change.  The 
nonexistence  of  resistance  will  be  demonstrated.  Eric 
Marcus,  a  psychiatrist,  is  an  internationally  recog- 
nized teacher.  He  is  author  of  Cestalt  Therapy  and 
Beyond  and  will  soon  publish  The  Logic  of  lllogic. 


Transpersonal 


COMPARATIVE  TOPOLOGY  OF  PEAK  EXPERIENCE, 
PEAK  PERFORMANCE  AND  FLOW 

This  workshop  is  designed  to  compare  peak 
experience,  peak  performance  and  flow.  Information 
will  be  shared  verbally  and  with  media  presentations. 
Limited  activities  will  involve  participants,  and 
discussion  will  be  invited.  Gayle  Privette  is  a  teacher 
of  humanistic  and  counseling  psychology  with 
special  research  interests  in  peak  performance. 

TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE  BODY  IMAGE 

This  workshop  will  present  an  in-depth  approach  to 
modification  and  development  of  various  exper- 
iences of  the  physical  body,  such  as  optimum  health, 
self-healing,  weight  control,  and  insuring  dynamic, 
healthy  and  creative  older  years.  Transformational 
imaging  techniques  and  autogenic  processes  that  can 
be  incorporated  into  a  regular  meditation  program 
will  be  presented  experientially.  Winafred  Lucas  is  a 
clinical  psychologist  who  gives  workshops  in  trans- 
formational imaging  and  holistic  health  around  the 
world. 

METAPHORS  OF  SELF-TRANSFORMATION 

We  will  explore  experientially  several  metaphoric/ 
symbolic  approaches  to  the  transformation  of 
consciousness  and  personality,  studied  from  the 
point  of  view  of  transpersonal  and  depth  psychology, 
mythology  and  psycho-spiritual  growth  teachings  of 
East  and  West.  Ralph  Metzner  is  Professor  of 
East-West  Psychology  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Integral  Studies,  and  author  of  Maps  of  Conscious- 
ness and  Know  Your  Type. 

T'AI  CHI:  TRAVELS  ON  THE  WHEELS  OF  CHANGE 

T'ai  chi  is  a  meditative  dance  that  crystalizes  the 
energies  of  change  in  nature.  It  evokes  landscapes  — 
energies  of  change  in  nature.  It  evokes  landscapes; 
organic,  rhythmic,  and  inextricably  is  connected  to 
archetypal  imagery  and  breath  meditations,  we  will 
use  t'ai  chi  to  create  rituals  celebrating  change.  As  a 
dance  of  opening,  flowing  energy,  this  process  can 
make  change  conscious,  effective  and  harmonious. 
Talia  de  Lone  is  Director  of  Bubbling  Springs,  a  taoist 
movement  meditation  center,  and  has  been  teaching 
and  leading  workshops  in  t'ai  chi  for  over  a  decade. 


TOWARDS  A  CONSCIOUSNESS  FOR 
TRANSFORMATION,  HARMONY  AND  HEALING 

This  workshop  is  intended  to  expand  the  parti- 
cipants' consciousness  of  the  process  of  transfor- 
mation naturally  inherent  in  all  living  things  and 
includes  a  multimedia  presentation  of  nature  as 
teacher  and  healer.  The  following  experiential 
component  is  designed  to  enhance  the  participants' 
self  realization  of  the  interconnected  oneness  of  all 
human  beings.  Ron  Bugaj  is  a  physical  therapist  with 
international,  educational  consulting  and  field 
experience  with  Project  HOPE. 

WORKSHOP  IN  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE 

This  workshop  will  begin  with  a  general  description 
of  the  nature  of  religious  experience.  Attenders  will 
then  share  in  small  groups  what  each  considers 
personal  religious  experiences.  The  whole  group  will 
then  meet  to  agree  on  a  group  concept  and  further 
explore  the  topic.  Walter  Houston  Clark  has  taught, 
lectured  and  written  books  in  this  field. 


Socio-Political 


MERGE™:  A  SYNERGISTIC  COMMUNICATION 
GAME 

In  a  challenging  simulation  game  you  will  experience 
the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  communicating 
information  to  people  who  have  an  entirely  different 
perspective  of  the  same  information.  Your  communi- 
cation assets  and  liabilities  will  be  exaggerated.  If  the 
information  merge  takes  place,  a  synergistic 
accomplishment  in  the  form  of  the  product  is 
produced.  Diane  Reifler  consults  in  organizational 
behavior  and  assisting  individuals  in  making  business 
and  personal  decisions.  Joe  August  is  an  organization 
and  education  consultant. 


Organizational 


MASCULINITY  AND  SUCCESS  AS  A  WOMAN 
LEADER 

Most  past  evidence  suggests  that  effective  manage 
ment  requires  masculine  characteristics.  This  work- 
shop will  explore,  in  shared  small  groups,  whether 
new  and  even  more  effective  styles  of  leadership 
which  incorporate  more  feminine  values  are  possible 
for  women  managers.  Bernard  Bass  is  Professor  of 
Organizational  Behavior,  SUNY-Binghamton. 

MYSTICS  AND  MANAGERS:  THE 
WAY  OF  THE  EFFECTIVE  EXECUTIVE 

The  Way  of  Life,  the  ancient  Chinese  work  by  Lao 
Tsu,  points  the  way  to  the  wise  management  and 
administration  of  people.  Through  group  discussion 
and  presentation,  we  will  speculate  on  what  kind  of 
manager  Lao  Tsu  would  be  in  a  modern  corporation 
and  discuss  the  appropriateness  of  his  view  for 
today's  corporate  leadership.  Tom  Ventresca  is  a 
trained  counselor  interested  in  the  therapeutic 
process  of  workshops. 

AHP  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING 

An  open  business  meeting  for  anyone  interested  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board.  Everyone  welcome. 
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AFTERNOON:    Monday,  August  31 


FORUM -1:00-3:00  pm 


THE  HUMAN:  LIMITED  OR  LIMITLESS? 

AHP's  rich  history  and  exploration  of  models  of  the 
person  Will  assess  human  theory  adequate  to  the 
1980s  challenge  of  the  moral  majority  and  Reagan 


politics;  the  human  as  both  shadow  and  light.  Carl 
Rogers,  Frank  Reissman,  Charles  Hampden-Turner, 
Nora  Weckler,  jean  Houston  and  Floyd  Matson. 
Moderated  by  Jacqueline  Larcombe  Doyle. 


Monday 
1:00-3 :00pm 


WORKSHOPS  -  1:00-3:00  pm 


CONVERSATION    WITH    HYEMEYOHSTS    STORM. 

Author  of  Seven  Arrows,  Song  of  Heyoehkah  and 
President  of  NAMA  will  discuss  "Journey  Into 
Philosophy." 


Persona  l/lnterpersona  I 

THE  NONEXISTENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  VS. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  ILLNESS 

The  age-old  battle  of  whether  an  illness  is  physical  or 
psychological  only  illustrates  the  ignorance  of  the 
individual  who  argues  its  cause.  When  the 
practitioner  fully  realizes  there  is  no  true  line  of 
demarcation  he/she  is  then  ready  to  do  justice  to 
his/her  patient.  This  workshop  will  include  a 
discussion  of  an  experiment  illustrating  this  lack  of 
differentiation.  Sidney  Walter  is  a  psychologist  in 
private  practice  and  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Sherman 
Oaks  Community  Hospital. 


EXPERIENTIAL  FOCUSING 

This  workshop  will  present  the  concept  of 
experiential  focusing,  a  structured,  introspective 
technique  developed  by  Eugene  Cendlin.  A 
presentation  of  relevant  theory  and  research  will  be 
given  along  with  a  demonstration  and  exercise  on  the 
use  of  focusing  for  personal  change.  Lucinda  Gray  is 
a  psychologist  working  to  integrate  experiential 
focusing  with  neo-Reichian  and  meditative  tech- 
niques. Marta  Brisco  is  a  biofeedback  and  relaxation 
trainer,  and  psychological  assistant  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Family  Institute. 


EXPLORING  THE  MALE  MACHO  TRAP 

We  will  look  at  why  men  find  it  hard  to  escape  their 
gender  roles;  how  men  are  trapped  into  the  macho 
role.  Men's  areas  of  encultured  inferiority  and  the 
guilt  which  locks  men  in  will  be  examined  along  with 
men's  compensatory  responses,  which  may  soon 
include  nuclear  war.  Roy  Schenk  has  been  studying, 
writing  and  speaking  about  men's  forms  of 
oppression  for  over  ten  years.  He  is  currently  writing  a 
book  on  the  topic. 

THE  ART  OF  SELF-EMPOWERMENT 

The  art  of  self-empowerment  can  be  learned 
Permission  and  awareness,  however,  do  not  by 
themselves  create  change.  This  workshop  is  designed 
to  add  the  specific  information  and  tools  that  people 
can  use  to  take  back  their  power  from  the 
environment,  and  empower  themselves  to  reach 
those  goals  that  they  desire  to  lead  a  more  fulfilling 
and  creative  life.  Carol  Briseno,  educator  and 
management  consultant,  is  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  Advisory  Board  of 
Intergenerational  Dialogue. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  COUPLE  AND  THE 
ART  OF  RELATIONSHIPS 

Oscar  Ichazo,  founder  of  the  Arica  School,  describes 
the  couple  as  an  ongoing  dynamic  process  through 
stages  and  levels  of  development.  Knowing  these 
stages  of  development,  we  learn  to  take  changes  in 
our  couple  relationships  in  stride,  thereby  cultivating 
the  art  of  relationships  based  on  the  knowledge  of 
process.  Steve  Wolf  is  a  doctoral  student  at  the 
Humanistic  Psychology  Institute  and  an  Arica 
instructor.  Verrel  Reed  teaches  courses  in  the  Arica 
method  at  San  Jose  State. 
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Monday 
1:00-3:00  pm 


SELF  DEFENSE- A  HUMANISTIC  PERSPECTIVE 

This  workshop  will  examine  the  area  of  personal, 
practical  self  defense  and  how  it  may  be  compatible 
with  a  humanistic  orientation.  Much  useful 
information  will  be  shared,  along  with  valuable 
perspectives  on  creating  positive  ways  to  deal  with 
the  threat  of  violence  to  ourselves  and  others.  David 
Allen  and  Deborah  Allen,  founders  and  Directors  of 
Peacetraining,  conduct  self-defense  workshops, 
which  focus  on  the  inner  qualities  of  security  as 
foundation  for  the  outer. 

THE  ULTIMATE  IN  RELAXATION  AND  MOVEMENT 
-TRACER  PSYCHOPHYSICAL  INTEGRATION 

Each  participant  will  enjoy  experiences  and  be  able 
to  learn  new  skills  in  a  lighter  and  freer  way  to  work, 
play,  live  and  love  through  the  innovative  learning 
approach  to  relaxation  and  movement  re-educa- 
tion created  and  developed  over  the  past  50  years  by 
Milton  Trager.  Each  person  will  feel  a  mini-Trager 
experience  and  learn  some  basic  skills  that  can  be 
shared  with  others.  Paul  Ash  is  a  Trager  practitioner, 
writer,  healer  and  community  leader  trained  in 
clinical  psychology. 


which  the  person  has  built  up  of  him/herself.  It  helps 
bring  to  consciousness  his/her  reality  in  its  healthy 
and  pathological  aspects.  Claudia  Pacheco  is  a 
psychoanalyst  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  editor  of  the 
International  journal  of  Analytical  Trilogy,  and 
general  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Integral 
Psychoanalysis. 


MALE-FEMALE  RELATIONS 

The  objective  of  this  workshop  is  to  show  in  practice 
how  personal  experiences  are  related  to  political 
events;  especially,  to  deepen  and  clarify  under- 
standing for  the  need  to  work  on  oneself  in  order  to 
change  society.  This  relationship  has  frequently  been 
claimed  and  stated,  but  rarely  been  made  concrete 
and  practiced.  The  next  important  aspect  which 
needs  practicing  in  this  context  is  to  correct  and 
change  without  being  punitive;  also,  to  be 
courageous  and  steadfast  without  being  hostile  and 
aggressive.  Ingrid  Essien-Obot  is  a  clinical  psychol- 
ogist with  ten  years  of  professional  experience.  She  is 
presently  teaching  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  in 
Calabar,  Nigeria. 


MOURNING  AS  A  RESPONSE  TO  CHANGE 

While  most  of  us  articulate  a  commitment  to  change 
and  growth,  we  often  experience  personal  resistance. 
This  workshop  will  enable  participants  to  get  in 
touch  with  one  facet  which  interferes  with  change,  a 
sense  of  loss  and  the  accompanying  grief  and 
mourning.  Together,  we  will  examine  these  feelings 
as  well  as  set  specific  goals  for  dealing  with  personal 
change.  Richard  Cohen  is  Director  of  the  Commun- 
ity Mental  Health  Center  in  Jamaica,  New  York. 


THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS  OF  LIFE 

Professionals,  parents  of  young  children  and  people 
exploring  their  own  early  dynamics  will  learn  and 
share  new  information  regarding  the  first  two  years  of 
life.  How  we  can  effect  personal,  social  and  political 
change  with  more  consciousness  and  advocacy  for 
natural  birthing  and  development  through  relation- 
ships will  be  explored  and  defined.  Natalie  Robin- 
son-Garfield  is  a  psychotherapist  in  private  practice, 
parent  counselor,  consultant  to  early  childhood 
programs,  family  arbitrator  and  single  parent. 


EXISTENTIAL  ENCOUNTERING 

This  workshop  will  offer  participants  a  group 
experience  to  explore  methods  and  strategies  from 
the  approaches  of  gestalt,  psychodrama,  fantasy  and 
psychotherapy,  with  emphasis  on  open  self- 
expression  and  authentic  interaction.  It  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  participants  working  with  group 
approaches  in  the  counseling  professions.  Jeff 
Henning  is  a  counselor/group  therapist  at  Saint 
Anthony  Hospital  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  served  as  a 
counselor  in  Ohio  drug  and  mental  health  agencies. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  INTERIORIZATION: 

THE  EXTERNAL  WORLD  IS  ONLY  A  SMALL  IMAGE 

OF  OUR  INNER  UNIVERSE 

Interiorization  is  a  tool  to  dismantle  the  false  image 


Professional 


A  GESTALT  THERAPY  APPROACH  TO 
CHILDREN  AND  ADOLESCENTS 

You  will  experience  an  approach  to  working  with 
children  and  adolescents  that  involves  a  variety  of 
creative  expressive  techniques  placed  within  the 
framework  of  gestalt  therapy  philosophy,  theory  and 
practice,  and  used  to  help  children  express  innermost 
feelings.  This  is  for  therapists,  teachers  and  parents. 
Violet  Oaklander  is  Director  of  the  Center  for  Child 
and  Adolescent  Therapy  in  Hermosa  Beach, 
California,  and  author  of  Windows  to  Our  Children. 

THE  ARTIST  BEHIND  THE  HANDICAP 

Through  video-tape  and  open  discussion,  we  will 
look  beneath  such  handicaps  as  retardation,  autism, 
illiteracy,  etc.,  to  disclose  the  artist.  The  fuller 
humanness  is  sought,  via  artists  and  their  techniques, 
not  by  reducing  art  to  psychology,  e.g.,  art  therapy, 
but  by  bringing  psychology  closer  in  touch  with  the 
hidden  artist.  Mike  Arons,  Robert  Masek,  James 
Barrell  and  Don  Rice  are  all  with  the  Department  of 
Psychology  at  West  Georgia  College.  Carmi  Harari 
has  a  private  practice  in  Manhattan,  New  York. 

HUMAN  STRESS  AND  HUMAN  ENERGY 
IN  SCHOOLS 

You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  discover  the  sources 
of  stress  for  learners  and  teachers  in  schools  and 
many  practical  techniques  for  increasing  energy  and 
cognitive  awareness,  while  reducing  anxiety  and 
stress.  Participants  will  learn  classroom  versions  of 
movement,  relaxation,  breathing  and  imaging 
strategies  as  well  as  new  ways  of  structuring  learning 
environments.  F.  Hanoch  McCarty  has  been  studying 
classroom  stress  and  energy  directly  in  classrooms  k 
through  graduate  school  for  the  past  eight  years. 
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Transpersonal 


Socio-Political 


AUTOGENIC     TRAINING     (AT) 
FOR     CREATING 
HARMONY  AND  HEALTH 

This  workshop  will  explore  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  autogenic  training  and  how  to  apply  it  in 
daily  life  to  achieve  complete  relaxation  and  deal 
with  functional  health  problems.  Printed  handouts 
provide  continued  training  in  AT  skills.  Presenter  will 
give  witness  to  healing  of  a  long-standing  malady  he 
experienced  through  use  of  AT.  Don  Parker  has 
worked  with  the  conscious  mind  and  developed  the 
SRA  Reading  Labs.  He  now  shares  tools  for  tapping 
unlimited  powers  of  the  subconscious  mind. 

CREATIVE  CHANGE: 

WAYS  OF  TRANSFORMATION 

FROM  FOLK  TALES 

This  workshop  is  designed  for  rediscovering  some  of 
the  truths  in  the  often  overlooked  wisdom  of  folk 
tales.  We  will  experience  how  they  point  the  way  to 
creative  change.  Margaret  Buck  has  explored  folk 
tales  for  over  ten  years.  She  has  been  a  chemist,  a 
teacher  and  is  now  a  biofeedback  trainer  and  story- 
teller. 


FACING  THE  TIGER: 

JEALOUSY  AND  TRANSFORMATION 

What  can  jealousy  teach  us  in  our  journey  toward 
personal  transformation?  An  integrated  model  for 
understanding  the  experience  of  jealousy  from 
personal,  interpersonal  and  transpersonal  perspec- 
tives will  be  presented.  Through  lecture,  discussion, 
guided  fantasy,  and  small-group  processes,  partici- 
pants will  explore  jealous  experience  and  behavior, 
and  tools  for  working  with  jealousy.  Walt  Voigt  is 
Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Integral  Studies  and  a  clinical  psychologist  in  private 
practice. 

MULTI-DIMENSIONAL  DREAMING 

This  workshop  will  explore  dreams  as  a  tool  for 
change,  using  demonstration  and  group  participa- 
tion. We  will  look  at  the  various  levels  of  the 
dreaming  experience  with  emphasis  on  emotional 
awareness,  spiritual  guidance  and  controllable 
dreaming.  Robert  Swartz  is  a  staff  member  of 
Connexions  and  specializes  in  holistic  therapy. 

FLOWER  ESSENCES: 

TOOLS  FOR  TRANSPERSONAL 

GROWTH  AND  UNFOLDMENT 

Flower  essences  are  transpersonal  tools  which 
enhance  self-awareness,  self-understanding,  assist  in 
transforming  self-limiting  emotions  and  attitudes, 
and  promote  a  more  natural  state  of  health  and  well- 
being.  This  workshop  focuses  on  understanding  the 
history,  operation,  selection  and  usage  of  essences 
for  both  helping  professionals  and  individuals 
seeking  harmonious  personal  growth  and  transforma- 
tion. Marilyn  Arnett  is  a  private  consultant, 
facilitator  and  trainer  who  has  led  numerous 
workshops  in  health,  mental  health  and  education 
for  the  last  ten  years. 


COOPERATIVE  ACTION: 
AN  APPROACH  TO 
CONSCIOUS  SOCIAL  CHANGE 

This  workshop  will  offer  a  specific  method  for 
integrating  personal,  spiritual  and  social  change 
through  loving  commitment.  Participants  will  learn 
effective  methods  for  clarifying  personal  social 
vision;  assessing  resources  and  potentials;  involving 
and  working  with  others;  and  successfully  planning 
and  implementing  positive  change  in  themselves, 
their  environment  and  the  social  process.  Georgia 
Berland  is  a  consultant  in  social  planning  and  human 
service  programming,  with  15  years  experience  as  a 
therapist,  community  organizer  and  administrator. 


HUMANISM  AND  THE  MORAL  MAJORITY 

We  believe  that  in  the  next  four  years  people  in  the 
humanist  movement  will  have  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  socio-political  sphere  or  else  they  will  lose 
their  freedom.  Our  panel  will  provide  a  forum  for  the 
expression  of  the  philosophy  of  the  moral  majority 
and  humanist  movement  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a 
workable  compromise  between  the  two  points  of 
view.  Stanley  Krippner,  panel  moderator,  is  a  past 
president  of  AHP,  editor  of  Psychoenergetics,  and  a 
faculty  member  of  the  Humanistic  Psychology 
Institute.  Susan  Shore,  head  of  a  human  relations 
project  called  SERT,  is  also  hostess  for  the  television 
program  "Loveline."  Walter  Houston  Clark,  founder 
of  the  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Religion,  is  a 
Professor  of  Psychology  of  Relations  at  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School.  Louis  Barnes,  Jr.,  is 
Executive  Director  of  the  Californians  for  Biblical 
Morality,  Moral  Majority  of  California.  David  Noebel 
is  President  of  Summitt  Ministries  and  is  writing  a 
book  on  Christianity,  Humanism  and  Marxism. 
George  Peters  is  founder  of  CNI  and  has  been 
involved  with  mind-body  evaluation,  integration  and 
transformation  for  15  years.  Panel  coordinated  by 
Rodney  Kinney . 


Organizational 


WORK  SELF/REAL  SELF 

Various  pressures  inhibit  us  from  expressing  our  real 
selves  at  work.  Men  may  find  it  difficult  to  be  soft 
and  sensitive;  women  may  give  away  their  power  and 
authority.  Through  role-play,  discussion  and  move- 
ment analysis,  we  will  explore  the  barriers  to  a  fuller, 
more  natural  expression  of  self  on  the  job.  Tom  Ucko 
is  a  San  Francisco-based  consultant  in  human 
relations  and  career  development.  Claire  Cohn  works 
in  San  Francisco  as  a  psychomotor  therapist  and  a 
consultant  in  body  image  and  non-verbal  commun- 
ication skills. 


THE  LIFEGAIN  HEALTH  COMMUNITY  WORKSHOP 

This  workshop  is  designed  to  help  individuals 
understand  the  impact  of  cultural  norms  on  their 
health,  to  identify  the  norms  of  their  culture  which 
they  want  to   change,   and   to  develop   individual 
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wellness  plans.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  explore 
supportive  systems  for  wellness  in  families,  friend- 
ship groups,  organizations  and  communities.  Robert 
Allen    is    a    clinical    psychologist    whose    primary 


interest  is  creating  supportive  environments.  He  is 
author  of  Beat  the  System:  A  Way  to  Create  More 
Human  Environments  and  President  of  Human 
Resources  Institute  in  New  Jersey. 


THEME  COMMUNITY  CLOSING,  MONDAY, 
AUGUST  31,  3:30-5:30  PM 

This  will  be  an  occasion  for  members  of  each  Theme 
Community  to  gather  as  a  group  for  one  last  time 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference.  After  the 
Closing,  all  Communities  will  merge  together  to  form 
the  AHP  Community,  celebrating  with  a  Dinner 
Picnic. 
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OTHER  EVENTS 


PAUL  WINTER  AND  THE  WINTER  CONSORT  IN  CONCERT 
WITH  AL  CHUNG-LIANG  HUANG,  Tuesday,  September  1, 
8:00-10:30  pm 

Tickets:  $7.50,  $8.50,  $9.50;  available  at  the  Conference  or 
in  advance,  c/o  Steve  Cloud,  PO  Box  4774,  Santa  Barbara, 
California  93101.  Concert  will  include  selections  from  "The 
Tao  of  Bach",  which  Al  Huang  and  Paul  Winter's  Consort 
performed  in  New  York.  Paul  Winter  and  his  group  blend 
classical  music,  jazz,  ethnic  music  and  the  songs  of  nature 
into  a  special  music  dedicated  to  the  natural  world. 


FILM  PROGRAM 

Saturday,  August  29, 10:00-11:40  pm 

—Towards  Caring  Community  (30  minutes).  This  film  won  a 
New  York  Films  Award  in  1979.  It  portrays  the  birth  of  a 
child  within  a  community.  It  is  both  moving  and  educa- 
tional. 

—As  Long  As  There  is  Life  (40  minutes).  This  film  is  about 
the  Forest  family,  a  young  couple  with  two  children,  faced 
with  the  death  of  the  mother.  It  demonstrates  the  role  of  the 
Hospice  Home  Care  Team  in  helping  the  family  members 
cope  with  this  crisis. 

—Fritz  Perls:  Master  of  Change  (30  minutes).  The 
thrust  of  Fritz  Perls'  work  was  to  break  up  patterns  and  rigid 
ways  of  seeing  and  being.  In  "The  Case  of  Mary  Kay"  one 
can  see  Fritz  at  his  best.  Jack  Gaines,  author  of  Fritz  Perls, 
Here  and  Now,  will  present  the  film  and  lead  a  discussion. 

Monday,  August  31, 10:30-11:40  pm 

—AHP  Slideshow.  George  Leonard,  past-president  of  AHP, 

will  be  narrator. 

—Math:  A  Moving  Experience  (30  minutes).  Designed  to 

inspire  appreciation  and   use  of  creative  movement  and 

humanistic  values  in  elementary  education,   this   film   is 

directed  by  Teresa  Bender  Benzwie  who  will  be  available  for 

discussion. 

—Ripple    of    Time    (30    minutes).    This    unusually    fine 

documentary  is  the  first  film   of   its   kind   to  show  that 

sexuality  is  not  the  exclusive  province  of  the  young. 

A  GALLERY  SHOW 

continuous  throughout  the  Conference 

EMERGING  WOMAN:  SELF-UNDERSTANDING  THROUGH 

EXPRESSIVE  ART 

Pictures  from  the  art  journal  of  Natalie  Rogers  depicting  a 
decade  of  mid-life  transitions. 


LUNCHEON  MEETINGS 

Saturday,  August  29, 11:45  am-12:45  pm 
AFTER  AHP:  CAMPUS  DEVELOPMENT 

This  meeting  will  explore  how  what  is  learned  at  humanistic 
conferences  can  be  applied  "back  home".  Emphasis  will  be 
on  learning  from  participants,  as  well  as  sharing  our  own 
experiences  with  interdisciplinary  faculty  support  groups, 
English  Composition  classes,  and  meditation  groups. 
Together  we  will  develop  plans  for  implementation  during 
the  coming  year.  Glenn  Frankenfield  specializes  in 
psycholinguistics  and  teaches  English  Composition  at  the 
University  of  Maine.  Mick  Bransky  specializes  in  humanis- 
tic education  at  the  University  of  Maine. 

Sunday,  August  30, 11:45  am-12:45  pm 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  HUMANISTIC  PSYCHOLOGY 

This  session  will  give  a  brief  overview  of  some  of  the 
programs  for  advanced  study  in  humanistic  psychology.  Irv 
Katz,  coordinator,  is  on  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Humanistic  Studies,  San  Diego. 

Monday,  August  31, 11:45  am-12:45  pm 
GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN 
TRANSPERSONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Representatives  from  various  graduate  programs  with 
transpersonally-oriented  curriculum  will  describe  their 
offerings.  Walt  Voigt,  coordinator,  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Integral  Studies,  San  Francisco. 


AHP  NOT-SO-SILENT  AUCTION 


^ 


In  January  AHP  began  a  fund-raising  effort— the  Silent 
Auction.  Throughout  the  Conference  we  will  continue  the 
Silent  Auction,  and  on  Sunday  night,  preceding  the 
Presidential  Address,  we  will  have  a  Not-So-Silent  Auction. 
You  can  join  in  the  fun  of  the  Silent  Auction  by.  .  . 

•  bringing  a  contribution  to  UCLA; 

•  submitting  a  bid  on  one  or  more  items  or  services; 

•  making  the  Not-So-Silent  Auction  a  rollicking  good  time 
for  everyone— and  profitable  for  AHP. 

Please  don't  send  anything  to  the  AHP  office  prior  to  the 
Conference.  A  table  will  be  set  up  in  the  Hospitality  Area  for 
accepting  contributions  and  taking  bids. 
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INSTITUTES 


Wednesday-Friday,  August  26-28  (beginning  at  10:00  am) 


INSIGHT  TRAINING 

Insight  Training  is  a  practical  growth  process  designed  to 
help  create  more  loving  relationships.  We  will  view  a  wide 
range  of  personal  and  interpersonal  perspectives.  Jack 
Canfield  is   Director  of   Educational   Services  of   Insight 


Training  Seminars  and  co-author  of  700  Ways  to  Enhance 
the  Self-Concept  in  the  Classroom;  his  forthcoming  book  is 
Learning  to  Love  Yourself. 

Russell  Bishop  is  Vice-president  and  Director  of  Training  for 
Insight  Training  seminars. 


Thursday,  August  27, 1 :00-9:00  pm  (with  a  dinner  break) 


THERAPEUTIC  IMAGERY  AND  VISUALIZATION 

Imagery  and  visualization  are  practical  tools  that  allow  a 
person  in  distress  to  work  with  a  health  care  professional  in 
both  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Topics  include  healing, 
guided  imagery,  relaxation  and  self-regulation.  Dennis  Jaffe 
is  a  clinical  psychologist  at  UCLA  School  of  Medicine  and 
Director  of  the  Learning  for  Health  Clinic.  His  latest  book  is 
Healing  from  Within.  Jeanne  Segal  is  a  consultant  to 
business  and  health  care  practitioners,  a  former  staff 
member  of  the  Center  for  the  Healing  Arts,  and  author  of 
Fee//ng  Great:  A  Guide  to  Health  and  Happiness. 

ANDROGYNY  AND  ACTUALIZATION 

We  will  explore  the  union  of  opposites  within  the 
psyche— the  principle  of  androgyny— and  how  this  can 
positively  affect  relationships.  Niela  Horn  is  a  member  of 
the  Gestalt  Institute  of  New  England,  on  the  staff  of  AHR- 
Beacon  College,  and  an  organizational  consultant.  Ed  Elkin, 
a  psychologist,  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Humanistic  Studies,  Los  Angeles,  and  author  of  Transitions: 
A  Transpersonal  Gestalt  Primer. 

TRANSFORMATIONAL  THEATER 

Transformational  theater  is  an  experimental  form  in  which  a 
group  undergoes  a  transformative  process  which  they  then 
present  to  a  large  audience  as  a  participational  theatrical 
event— in  this  case  a  presentation  of  The  Divine  Androgyne 
at  the  Conference  Monday  evening.  Anand  Veereshwar  has 
been  involved  in  professional  theater  and  has  held 
workshops  throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


lack  Canfield 


CONSCIOUS  CHANGE  THROUGH 
UNCONSCIOUS  PROCESS 

Neuro-Linguistic  Programming  (NLP)  combined  with 
hypnotic  techniques  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  tools 
for  successful  change,  enlisting  the  unconscious  to  work  for 
consciously  desired  change.  Norma  Barretta  and  Philip 
Barretta  are  both  therapists,  lecturers,  trainers  and  certified 
practitioners  of  NLP. 

TAKE  A  BREATHER:  AN  INSTITUTE  OF 
SKILLFUL  BREATHING 

We  will  focus  on  the  ways  skilled  attention  to  the  breath  can 
affect  mental  and  physical  well-being,  spiritual  awareness 
and  success  in  relationships.  Dress  for  free  breathing  and 
movement.  Stella  Resnick  is  a  clinical  psychologist,  a  gestalt 
therapist  in  private  practice  and  has  written  about  gestalt, 
sexuality  and  spirituality. 

THERAPEIA:  SACRED  PSYCHOLOGY 

We  will  explore  ways  of  restoring  sacrality  to  psychological 
processes,  and  of  tapping  the  place  where  the  vision  is 
gained,  meaning  is  found,  and  healing  and  transformation 
take  place.  Jean  Houston,  a  pioneer  in  the  exploration  and 
development  of  the  study  of  human  consciousness,  is 
co-author  of  The  Varieties  of  Psychedelic  Experience  and 
Mind  Games:  The  Guide  to  Inner  Space  and  author  of 
Lifeforce. 


Dennis  laffe 


Russell  Bishop 


Jeanne  Segal  Anand  Veereshwar 
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Friday,  August  28, 9:00  am-5:00  pm  (with  a  break) 


ENERGY  AWARENESS  AND  CREATIVE  SEXUALITY 

Using  energy  awareness  exercises  and  visualizations,  you 
will  discover  ways  of  loving  that  are  spiritually  and 
physically  creative,  nourishing  and  enduring.  With  no 
explicit  sexual  activity,  you  will  experience  imaginative  and 
harmonious  sexuality.  George  Leonard,  past-president  of 
AHP,  is  author  of  Education  and  Ecstasy,  The  Transforma- 
tion, The  Ultimate  Athlete  and  The  Silent  Pulse;  and  teaches 
aikido.  Annie  Styron  conducts  workshops  and  counsels 
individuals  in  energy  awareness  and  its  application  to 
wellness. 

GROWING  BEYOND  EGO: 
TRANSFORMATIONAL  CHANGE 

This  workshop,  focusing  on  mastery  of  change  and  trans- 
formational process,  is  for  professionals  interested  in 
expanding  their  skills  in  transpersonal  psychotherapy. 
Frances  Vaughan  is  a  professor  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Transpersonal  Psychology,  a  psychotherapist  in  private 
practice,  author  of  Awakening  Intuition,  and  co-editor  of 
Beyond  Ego:  Transpersonal  Dimensions  in  Psychology. 

GLOBAL  2000:  TOWARD  A  HUMAN  WORLD  ORDER 

We  will  integrate  socio-political  analysis,  global  spirituality 
and  creative  growth  process;  will  study  the  relationships 
between  human  development  and  world  order;  and  will 
explore  initiatives  for  alternative  world  futures.  Patricia 
Mische  is  an  educator,  a  lecturer,  co-author  of  Toward  a 
Human  World  Order,  Beyond  the  National  Security 
Straitjacket,  and  editor  of  Global  Education  Associate's  The 
Whole  Earth  Papers.  Her  forthcoming  book  is  Women, 
Power  and  Alternative  World  Futures. 


COMMUNION:  A  TOOL  FOR  TRANSFORMING 
PERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS  AND  COMMUNITY 

Doing  exercises  in  collective  tuning  which  use  music, 
movement  and  meditative  processes,  you  will  be 
encouraged  to  create  rituals  for  communion  in  daily  life. 
Gay  Luce  is  a  psychologist,  founder  of  SAGE,  and  author  of 
Body  Time  and  Your  Second  Life. 

EXPERIENCING  THE  TRAGER  WAY 

Trager  Psychophysical  Integration  and  Mentastics  is  a 
dynamic  process  of  non-verbal  communication  with 
profound  applications  to  the  great  variety  of  fields  which 
serve  the  development  of  the  whole  being.  By  facilitating 
the  release  of  deep-seated  patterns  in  the  body-mind,  the 
Trager  approach  effectively  works  with  stress  reduction, 
self-image  enhancement  and  the  release  of  creative 
abilities.  This  Institute  will  include  experiential  sessions  and 
discussion  of  the  relationship  of  Trager,  Feldenkrais, 
Alexander,  rolfing,  and  Touch  for  Health.  Betty  Fuller  is 
Director  of  the  Trager  Institute,  a  humanist  counselor,  and 
an  instructor  of  Feldenkrais  Awareness  through  Movement 
workshops. 

MILLENNIUM:  PATHWAYS  TO  THE  FUTURE 

We  will  glimpse  into  the  21st  century  at  the  potentials  of  the 
humans  who  will  walk  on  earth  at  the  dawn  of  the  third 
millenium.  Alberto  Villoldo  is  an  internationally-known 
speaker  and  researcher,  co-author  of  Realms  of  Healing,  and 
co-editor  of  Millennium.  His  soon-to-be-published  book  is 
The  Magical  Brain. 


Norma  &  Philip  Barretta 


POST- CONFERENCE 
COMMUNITIES 


Tuesday,  September  1,  2:00  pm  — 
Thursday,  September  3,  5:00  pm 


We  asked  a  number  of  people  why  they  are  staying  for  the  Post-Conference  Communities.  Here  are  some  of  the 
answers: 
"I  won't  have  to  hurry  and  leave." 

"I'm  an  intense  person.  I  want  to  go  deeply  into  whatever  I'm  doing." 
"I  want  to  relax  into  the  friendships  that  are  forming." 
"I  want  to  be  a  part  of  an  ongoing  community  network." 
"I  want  to  make  a  difference  and  this  is  where  the  difference  will  be  made." 
"I  will  get  a  chance  to  take  a  second  look  and  see  people  I  didn't  notice  at  first." 
Selected  resource  people  will  meet  with  each  community,  and  each  group  will  rely  on  its  own  members'  skills  and 

resources. 

The  Post-Conference  Communities  are  an  extra-fee  event.  You  can  register  on  site  in  the  Volunteer  Office  anytime 
throughout  the  Conference.  All  Post-Conference  Community  participants  must  have  a  name  badge  which  will  be 
required  for  admission. 
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r ABOUT  AHP 


AN  INVITATION  TO  JOIN  AHP 

The  Association  for  Humanistic  Psychology— a  world  wide 
network  for  the  development  of  the  human  sciences  in  ways 
which  recognize  our  distinctively  human  qualities— links,  for 
support  and  stimulation,  people  who  have  a  humanistic  vision 
of  the  person;  encourages  others  to  share  this  view;  and  shows 
how  this  vision  can  be  realized. 

AHP  is  currently  adding  a  societal  orientation  to  its  historic 
concern  with  individual  and  interpersonal  behavior.  Social 
issues  are  now  receiving  increased  attention  in  AHP 
conferences,  the  Newsletter  and  local  activities.  A  correlated 
objective  is  to  increase  and  diversify  AHP  membership.  The 
AHP  Executive  Board  therefore  recommended  a  new 
membership  fee  schedule,  a  major  feature  of  which  is  the 
introduction  of  a  reduced-fee  ($20)  non-professional  member- 
ship. The  new  fee  schedule  was  approved  by  membership  vote 
and  became  effective  July  1,  1979. 

GENERAL  MEMBERSHIP  ($20)  is  offered  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  support  AHP's  goals  and  to  participate  in  its 
activities.  Benefits  include: 

•  monthly  AHP  Newsletter 

•  discounts  on  AHP  publications,  tapes  and  conferences 

•  discounts  on  special  resource  materials 

•  voting  privileges 

•  general  membership  card 

•  the  opportunity  to  participate  in     chapter     and    network 
activitv  in  vour  community 


MEMBERSHIP  FORM 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  member  of  international  AHP  in  the  category  indicated  below : 


COMPREHENSIVE  MEMBERSHIP  ($40)  is  offered  to  anyone 
who  is  or  wishes  to  become  professionally  involved  in 
humanistic  approaches  in  the  human  services  or  who  has  an 
intense  interest  in  the  field.  Includes  benefits  of  general 
membership  plus: 

•  quarterly  Journal  of  Humanistic  Psychology 

•  listing  in  and  free  copy  of  the  new  AHP  Resource  Directory 

•  free  copies  of  selected  AHP  publications 

•  priority  for  attendance  at  special  events 

•  professional  networking  services 

•  comprehensive  membership  card 

SUSTAINING      or      ORGANIZATIONAL      MEMBERSHIP 

($100-500)  is  open  to  those  individuals  or  organizations  who 
wish  to  offer  additional  support  of  AHP.  Includes  benefits  of 
comprehensive  membership  plus: 

•  multiple  copies  of  publications 

•  listing  of  organization  in  the  AHP  Resource  Directory 

•  certificate  for  organizational  support  of  AHP 

•  discount  on  special  AHP  services:   consultants,  speakers, 
etc. 


SPONSORING  MEMBERSHIP    ($600-1000) 
benefits  of  comprehensive  memberships. 


offers    lifetime 


General  (   )$20 

Comprehensive    (    )$40 

Amount  enclosed  $ 


Sustaining  or  organizational  ($100-500)      (   ) 
Sponsoring  ($600-1000)  (   ) 

(US  money  only)  Check  or  money  order  payable  to  AHP 

325  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94103 


Name, 
Street. 


City. 


State/Countrv, 


Zip 


(All  contributions  made  and  dues  paid  to  AHP  are  tax  deductible 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. ) 
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JOURNAL  OF 

HUMANISTIC 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Published  by  the  Association  for  Humanistic  Psychology    /]  j^ 

The  official  quarterly  publication  of  the  Association  for  Humanistic  Psychology  is 

concerned  with  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual  and  with  conditions  of  human 
experience  and  growth.  Noted  authors  include  Rollo  May,  Carl  Rogers,  Roberto  As- 
sagioli  and  Frances  Vaughan. 

Types  of  Articles 

Experiential  reports,  theoretical  papers,  personal  essays, 

research  studies,  applications  of  humanistic  psychology, 

humanistic  analyses  of  contemporary  culture,  poems 

Selected  Articles 

Rationale  for  Good  Choosing Willis  W.  Harman 

Humanistic  Services  for  the  Elderly  Ken  Dychtwald 

Growing  Old-Or  Older  and  Growing  Carl  R.  Rogers 

Crisis  of  Definition:  Who  Delivers  Health  Marilyn  Ferguson 

Humanistic  Law  Enforcement Stephen  Woolpert 

Toward  Transpersonal  Models  of  Roger  N.  Walsh  and 

Person  and  Psychotherapy Frances  E.  Vaughan 

Dynamics  of  Peak  Performance Gayle  Privette 

Political  Responsibility  and  the 

Human  Potential  Movement James  Lafferty 


Order  from:  JHP  Circulation  Office 
325  Ninth  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 


Editor:  Thomas  C.  Greening 
1314  West  wood  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90024 


ORDER  FORM 

A  subscription  to  JHP  is  included  in  comprehensive  member- 
ship of  AH  P. 

Please  enter  the  following  subscription  for year(s) 

beginning  with  the  next  issue: 

□  Individual  $12  □  Institutional,  $18 

□  APA  member,  $11      Q  APA  Division  32  member,  $10. 

□  Payment  enclosed.     □  Bill  me. 

Name 


Address 
City 


State/Zip . 
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HUMANISTIC     PSYCHOLOGY 

at 

SONOMA      STATE      UNIVERSITY 

•  meets  the  needs  of  contemporary 
students  in  a  changing  world 

•  individualized  programs  tailored 
to  your  personal  goals 

For  information  about 

B.A.  and  M.A.  programs 

contact: 
Dr.  Art  Warmoth,  Chairperson 
Psychology   Department 
Sonoma  State  University 
1801   East  Cotati  Avenue 
Rohnert  Park,  CA   94928 

(707)  664-2411 


JhL 

WCHLYSP€CWUZ€D 
PROMOTIONS  THE  COMPLEAT 
THANATOLOGY  BOOK  SERVICE 

Thana-what?  Is  that  one  of  those 
new  occult  religions? 

A.    No.  Thanatology  is  the  study  of 
everything  that  has  to  do  with 
dying,  death,  and  grief,  and 
includes: 

Aging,  Widowhood,  Hospice, 
Suicide,  Euthanasia,  Medical 
Ethics,  History,  Art,  Death  by 
Violence,  Pain,  Stress,  Disease, 
Children's  and  Parents'  prob- 
lems, Funerals,  Cemeteries, 
Tapes,  Films  ,  Filmstrips,  Video  . 

To  obtain  information  about  our  Book  Club, 
or  free  subject  lists  in  Aging,  Suicide,  Hospice, 
Media,  Gravestone  studies,  Children's  books, 
Women's  books,  and  Widowhood,  write  to 

ROBSRTd  rMLPORN  391  dTWMTIC  /N€MUe 
(212)  UL8-3026  pkxxlvm.h.v.ii91Z 


The  Cortes  Centre 
for  Human 
Development 


is  moving  to 

APRIL  POINT  LODGE 

Quadra  Island,  B.C. 
Canada 


Bennet  WongM.D.  and  Jock  McKeenM.D. 

will  continue  offering  their  highly  successful 
residential  programs  for  personal  self-discovery 
and  professional  development: 

November  1981  -  April  1982 


Workshops  and  retreats  in  scenic  luxury.  Enjoy  the 
beauty  and  tranquility  of  Canada's  Westcoast. 
Waterfront  property,  isolated  beaches,  mild  climate. 
Experienced  staff  will  provide  an  atmosphere  of 
serenity,  comfort  and  companionship. 

Information:   Ph:  (604)  876-6911 

Box  48295,  Bentall  Centre,  Vancouver ,B .C. 
V7X  1A1,  Canada 


HUMANITIES: 

BA    MA    PhD 

Pursuit  of  education  concerning  human 
thought  and  human  relations 

Your  study  plan  is  created  to  blend  PAST 
accomplishments  and  WORK  RELATED 
experience  with  new  knowledge  gained  in 
seminars  and/or  tutorials. 

HOLISTIC  HEALTH 
EDUCATION 

BA        MA        PhD 

A  unique  program  in  the  emerging  discipline 
of  HOLISTIC  HEALTH  emphasizing  the  inte- 
gration of  theory,  methodologies  and  practical 
treatment  approaches. 


For  Free  Brochure  Call: 
(213)  820-8418 


RYOKAN  COLLEGE 

11681  San  Vicente  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90049 
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A  graduate  institution  dedicated  to 

the  synthesis  of  the  great  traditions 

of  Eastern  and  Western  psychology 

and  philosophy. 

Accredited  by  the  Western  Association 

of  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  Institute 

offers  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  programs  in: 

Intercultural  Philosophy  &  Religion 

East-West  Psychology 

Integral  Counseling  Psychology 

Formerly  the  California  Institute  of 

Asian  Studies,  the  Institute  is  located  at: 

3494  21st  Street,  Box  H 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 10 

(415)  648-1489,  648-3949 


NO 
BOUNDARY 

EASTERN  AND  WESTERN 
APPROACHES  TO 
PERSONAL  GROWTH 

KENWILBER 

For  those  interested  in  pursuing  self- 
understanding,  Mr.  Wilber  offers  a  radi- 
cally new  and  practical  framework  that 
clarifies  the  bewildering  variety  of  psy- 
chological and  religious  systems. 

"Wilber  might  likely  do  for  conscious- 
ness what  Freud  did  for  psychology." 

—Jean  Houston 


$5.95  paper 


174  pages 


SHAMBHALA  PUBLICATIONS 
1920  THIRTEENTH  STREET 
BOULDER,  COLORADO    80302 


Jeanne  Segal's  new  book — a  fine  tool  for  creating  change! 


The  more  we  know  about  ourselves,  the  more  we  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  experience  of  living  life  to  its  fullest.  Aware- 
ness is  essential  to  extending  and  enhancing  our  well-being. 
Segal  has  recognized  that  dynamic  changes  in  life-style 
and  well-being  can  take  place  when  the  imagination  is  stimu- 
lated with  new,  positive  images.  Feeling  Great  leads 
you  clearly  and  simply  through  77  exercises/experiences 
that  will  help  you  develop  and  expand  your  physical, 
emotional,  mental  and  spiritual  well-being.  Illustrated  with 
photographs.  Softcover  $7.95 


Unity  Press        235  Hoover  Road,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95065 

I  enclose  $ in  check  or  money  order  pay- 
able to  Unity  Press  (Calif,  residents  must  include  6'/2%  sales 
tax)  which  includes  $1.00  for  postage  and  handling.  Please 
send  the  books  checked  below.  Mastercharge  &  Visa 
accepted.  Provide  full  information. 
□  Feeling  Great 

Name 

Address  

City State Zip 


Account  No. 
Signature  _ 


Feeling  Great 

Jeanne  Segal 


"People  will  be  surprised 
at  the  extension  of  their  health 
that  will  come  from  reading  this 
book."    — Gay  Luce 


"Jeanne  has  written  a  guidebook  to  human  possibili- 
ties. Drawing  upon  her  many  years  of  study  and  application 
of  methods  in  human  potentiation,  she  has  assembled  some 
of  the  most  valuable  and  practical  of  these  techniques." 
—Jean  Houston 


mm* 


mm 
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'71s  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich.' 
Wm.  Shakespeare 


TRAGER  PSYCHOPHYSICAL 
INTEGRATION  AND  MENTASTICS- 

Trager  Psychophysical  Integration  with  Mentastics  is  the  dynamic  approach  to 
movement  re-education  created  and  developed  over  the  past  50  years  by  Milton 
Trager,  MD.  The  Trager  Approachsm  uses  consciously  directed  movement  to 
facilitate  the  release  of  deep-seated  patterns  of  limitation  held  in  the  mindbody. 


TRAGER  STRESS  MANAGEMENT, 
RELAXATION  AND  IMPROVED  FUNCTION 


INDIVIDUAL  SESSIONS- 1  to  V/i  hours 
each.  The  recipients  are  moved  gentfy  and 
pieasurabiy  in  such  a  way  that  they  experience 
the  possibility  of  moving  that  freely,  lightly,  and 
effortlessly  on  their  own.  They  learn  to  induce 
the  same  feeling  experiences  consciously  by 
recall. 


MENTASTICS— Dance-like  physical  move- 
ments consciously  directed  —  mindfulness  in 
motion  —  which  maintain  and  enhance  the 
results  of  the  individual  session  leading  to  the 
possibility  of  optimal  psychophysical  develop- 
ment 


TRAGER  PROFESSIONAL  TRAININGS -In 

each  professional  training  participants  learn 
experientially  through  demonstrations,  indivi- 
dual sessions  and  supervised  practice.  The 
progressive  training  track  leads  to  certification 
as  a  Practitioner. 

TRAGER  INSTRUCTORS  are  all  Senior  Practi- 
tioners who  have  been  trained  personally  by  Dr. 
Trager. 

TRAGER  PRACTITIONERS  include  profes- 
sionals in  medicine,  psychotherapy,  the  per- 
forming arts,  holistic  health  alternatives,  sports 
and  education  —  all  disciplines  which  hold 
movement  as  a  primary  path  to  learning. 


EXPERIENCING  THE  TRAGER  WAY 

with  Betty  Fuller,  Director  of  the  Trager  institute 

AHP  Conference  Institute 

Friday,  August  28th,  9:00  AM  to  5:00  PM 


The  Trager  Institute  is  a  non-profit  California  public  benefit  educational  corporation  foundedto 

further  the  development,  research  and  teaching  of  Psychophysical  Integration  and  Mentastics. 

For  membership  and  other  information  contact 

The  Trager  Institute 

300  Poplar  Avenue,  Suite  5 

Mill  Valley,  California  94941 

415-388-2688 
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"I  appreciated  the  outstanding  teaching  skills  of 
Norma  and  Philip  Barretta  in  their  INNOVATIONS  IN 
CLINICAL  HYPNOSIS  SEMlNAR.Some  practitioners 
work  well  with  clients  but  are  unable  to  teach  the 
process.  I  felt  the  Barrettas  do  both  admirably." 

Dorothy  C.  Briggs,  M.S.,  M.F.C.C 
Teacher,  Lecturer  and  Author  of 
Your  Child's  self  Esteem  and 
Celebrate  Yourself. 


For  information  Contact: 
TURNAROUND 

P.O.  BOX  413 

San  Pedro,  CA  90733 

Att:  Peggi  Bongiovanni, 

Seminar  Director 
213-833-4234  or  422-4811 


innovations  in 

HYPNOSIS 


Metaphor  ** 
Clinical  Hypnosis " 
Personal  Power 
Weight  Control 
Relationships 
Communications 


SEMINARS 


Rome,  Italy 
Honolulu 
Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Philip  F.  Barretta,  MA.  * 
Norma  P.  Barretta,  Ph.D.  * 


(S^K-iyfT  Wfi&vN- 


*  certified  in  Neuro  Linguistic  Programming'"      "  Course  approved  by  the  B.B  S.E.  for  M.F.C.C.  Hypnosis  certification 
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Aletliciu 

Psycho-Physical  Foundation 
preseqteX 

JACK  SCHWARZ 


Aletheia  Psycho-Physical  Foundation  now  offers  a 
complete  graduated  series  of  classes  with  Jack 
Schwarz  -  internationally  acclaimed  teacher  of 
voluntary  controls  and  holistics.  These  courses 
cover  such  topics  as:  VOLUNTARY  CONTROLS 
&  HEALTH  MAINTENANCE,  CREATIVE 
MEDITATION  FOR  HEALTH,  and  HUMAN 
ENERGY  SYSTEMS  (AURAS). 

For  further  information  about  these  classes  or  our 
non-profit  foundation,  please  contact 


Aletheia  Foundation 

515  N.E.  8th  St,  Grants  Pass,  OR  97526 

Phone  503-479-4855 


RADIX  INSTITUTE 


NEO-REICHIAN  EDUCATION 

Weeklong  Workshops 

Residential  Program 

Training  &  Seminars 

Publications 

Write  for  Schedule: 

Dept.  M,  P.O.  Box  97 

Ojai,  CA  93023 

805-646-8555 


0RG0N0MY,  BIOENERGETICS  &  RADIX: 

The  Reichian  Movement  Today 

by  Dr.  Charles  Kelley 

$2.00 


the  Riley  method 

of 
Body  Re- education 

Alignment 


"...  /I  change  in  the  shape  of  the  body  produces  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the  soul. " 

Aristotle 


Pauline  Sugine 
Barbara  Ruth  Jackson 

Phyllis  Puckett 
Sharon  Deny.  Ph.D. 


213/662-1229        Los  Angeles 
213/876-2551        Hollywood  & 

Beverly  Hills 
213  791-4134        Pasadena 
213  798-8726        Pasadena 


RILEY  METHOD  ASSOCIATES 

1380  Garnet  Ave.  Suite  E-156 
San  Diego,  CA.  92109 
David  Riley  714/270-2456 


FOCUSING 


EUGENE  T.  GENDLIN,  PH.D. 


NEW  (REVISED)  PAPERBACK 
EDITION  MAY,  1981 

Bantam  Books, 
666  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


In  focusing  one  attends  to  the  BODILY 
SENSED  "edge"  of  how  a  problem  exists 
in  the  body. 

This  process  is  being  used  in  psychotherapy, 
meditation,  and  spiritual  development. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  focusing 
grounds  and  deepens  the  transpersonal 
dimension  in  a  bodily  way. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  THE  FUTURE 

Employing  Technology,  Preserving  Humanity 

The  World  Future  Society's 

FOURTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A.  •  July   18-22,  1982 

The  Fourth  General  Assembly  promises  to  be  even  larger  and  more  important  than  any  previous 
meeting  of  futurists.  Conference  planners  are  already  contacting  many  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
fields  of  communications  and  futurism.  The  exhibits  at  this  conference  should  include  the  most 
up-to-date  and  innovative  communication  technologies  available  by  1982,  plus  prototypes  and 
blueprints  of  future  technologies. 

An  event  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  requires  careful  planning,  so  it  is  extremely 
important  to  know  how  many  people  will  attend.  Accordingly,  the  Society  is  offering  major  induce- 
ments to  register  early.  By  sending  in  your  registration  now,  you  will  not  only  save  money,  but  you 
also  will  receive  a  variety  of  special  benefits  to  help  you  make  the  most  of  this  important  event. 

Fourth  General  Assembly  Registration  Form 

To  qualify  for  Early  Bird  registration  rates,  full  payment  must  be  received  by  the  dates  indicated. 

To  register,  please  indicate  the  type  and  number  of  registrations  desired,  and  add  up  the  amount  due: 


Full  Registration  by  Sept.  30 

(includes  welcoming  reception  (1981) 

and  conference  volume  as  well 
as  admission  to  all  sessionsj 

Member  $135 

Non-member  $155 

Economy  Registration 

(includes  admission  to  sessions 
but  not  Assembly  volume  or 
welcoming  reception) 

Member  $105 

Non-member  $125 

Membership  in  the  World  Future  Society  (One  year's  dues) 


by  Dec.  31 
(1981) 


$150 
$170 


$120 
$140 
$20 


by  March  31 
(1982) 


$165 
$185 


$135 
$155 


by  June  30 
(1982) 


$180 
$200 


$150 
$170 


after  June  30 
(1982) 


$195 
$215 


AMOUNT DUE 


$165 
$185 


TOTAL       $. 


Method  of  Payment 

□  Check  or  Money  Order  payable  to  World  Future  Society 

□  Credit  Card  (Please  supply  following  information) 

□  Master  Card            □  VISA  (Bank-Americard) 
Card  Number 


Name 


Organization 
Address 


Expiration  Date 


Hotel  information  will  be  mailed  to  all  registrants. 
Refund  Guarantee:  If,  for  any  reason,  your  plans  to  attend  the 
Fourth  General  Assembly  should  change,  you  may  receive  a  full 
refund  up  to  April  30,  1982,  by  notifying  the  World  Future  Society 
in  writing.  Your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

Important:  People  who  enclose  their  membership  dues  with  this 
form  may  use  the  members'  rates  for  conference  registration. 


City 

State  or 
Province 


Zip  or 
Country 


Mail  to: 

General  Assembly  Registration 

World  Future  Society 

4916  St.  Elmo  Avenue 

Washington,  D.C.  20014  U.S.A. 


H 
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INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE 

and 

UNIVERSITY  WITHOUT  WALLS 

Proudly  Announce 

Approval  from  the  State  of  California  for  their 

Ph.D.  and  Master's  Programs  in  Psychology 

Graduates  qualify  to  apply  for  MFCC  or 

Psychologist  License 


S/JVsTlTUTOM^  ^ 


ELIGIBLE: 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  and  CALIFORNIA  GRANTS  AND  LOANS 


BA,  MA,  Ph.D.  IN  ALL  FIELDS 
COMBINE  WORK  WITH  STUDY 

*  State  Approved  BA,  MA,  PhD  Programs 

*  Validated  Life-Experience:  College  Credit 

*  One-To-One  and  Small  Group  Clusters 

*  Year  'Round  Enrollment 


DISTINGUISHED  TUTORS,  U.S.  AND  ABROAD 

The  following  Tutors  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  are  listed  in  the  current  catalog: 

Russell  A.  Loekhart  Charles  Kuell 

Roy  Persons  Barbara  Dobrin 

Dennis  T.  Jaffe  Eric  Marcus 

Jeanne  Segal  Ann  J.  Elkin 

Thelma  Moss  Gerard  V.  Haigh 

Julian  E.  Burton  Maurice  Friedman 

William  S.  Latta  Henry  W.  Gaylor,  Jr. 

Mary  Eberdt  Jack  Gibb 

S.  Norman  Feingold  Joe  Zimmerman 


Joseph  A.  Gengerelli 
Arthur  Lerner 
Owen  E.  Heninger 
Hedges  Capers 
Marianne  Welter 
Betty  Capers 
Steven  Gans 
George  B.  Leonard 
Hugh  Redmond 
John  K.  Wood 


BA,  MA  -  ALL  FIELDS 

International  College/ 
University  Without  Walls 

1020  Pico  Boulevard 

Santa  Monica,  California  90405 

(213)  399-9193 


Orange  County  (714)  645-1824 
Monterey  (408)  624-2457 
San  Francisco  (408)  624-2457 
San  Diego  (714)  459-4368 
Sacramento  (916)  486-2708 
Ventura  (805)  495-8435 


BA,  MA,  PhD  —  ALL  FIELDS 

International  College/ 

Tutorial  Programs 

1019  Gayley  Avenue 

Los  Angeles,  California  90024 

(213)  208-6761 
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The  American  Academy 
of  Psychotherapists 

26th  Annual  Training  Institute 
and  Conference 


"Integrating  Psychotherapy  and  the  Arts" 

There  will  be  workshops  on  art,  music,  drama, 
literature,  and  dance;  also  on  tennis  psychology, 
body  therapy  and  creativity. 

The  panel  will  include  Edith  Sullwold,  Renee 
Nell,  Jim  Bugental,  Dick  Felder,  Joanna  Harris, 
Raye  Birk,  Celia  Thompson-Taupin. 
Contact:  Nan  Greenlee 

42  Ardmore  Road 
Kensington,  California  94707 
(415)525-6844 


mmmtmmm 


mm 


/^SOLVING 
/\rAMIiy 
ANirOTHCR 
CONFLICTS* 


l-A'KIMiOW  WINS 


RESOLVING  FAMILY 
&  OTHER 

CONFLICTS: 
Everybody  Wins 

Mendel  Lieberman  & 
Marion  Hardie 

"This  book  is  a  'next  step' 
for  those  ready  to  center  in 
themselves,  without  ignoring  or 
leaving  others  who  are  impor- 
tant to  them  .  .  .  many  excellent 
techniques  clearly  laid  out  for 
resolving  conflicts.' ' 

— Nancy  Campbell,  M.  Ed. 


"Lieberman  and  Hardies  book  is  excellent — one  of  the 
finest  books  on  communication  I've  seen.  Its  practical  coun- 
sel will  help  anyone  who  really  cares  about  forming  and 
maintaining  strong,  deep,  vibrant  relationships.  I  recom- 
mend the  book  enthusiastically." 
— Letha  Dawson  Scanzoni, 

co-author,  Men,  Women,  and  Change 


Change  your  relationships! 

This  book  is  for  those  who  many  times  have  felt  frustration 
and  anguish  in  their  relationships — family,  work,  peer  and 
others — and  don't  like  it. 

Relationships  don't  have  to  be  like  this!  Everybody  has 
to  win — and  everybody  can  win. 

Resolving  Conflicts  is  the  culmination  of  the  author's 
extensive  experience  in  family  therapy,  counseling  and  the 
teaching  of  communication  skills.  Affiliated  with  the  Center 
for  Human  Communications,  the  authors  have  more  than 
80  years  combined  experience — which  readily  shows  in  one 
of  the  finest  books  on  relationships  that  has  been  published. 
Written  with  both  lay  and  professionals  in  mind,  the 
appendices  include  a  course  outline.  Clothbound  $14.95, 
Softcover  $7.95 


Unity  Press        235  Hoover  Road,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95065 


I  enclose  $. 


in  check  or  money  order  pay- 


able to  Unity  Press  (Calif,  residents  must  include  6'/2%  sales 
tax)  which  includes  $1.00  for  postage  and  handling.  Please 
send  the  books  checked  below.  Mastercharge  &  Visa 
accepted.  Provide  full  information. 

D  Resolving  Family  &  Other  Conflicts 

Name. . 

Address 

City_ 


State. 


m 


Account  No. 
Signature  _ 


Zip_ 


mmm 


m 


m**m 
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CENTER  FOR  SOCIAL  & 
SENSORY  LEARNING 

SEX  SURROGATE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

SEXUAL  ENRICHMENT  CLASSES 
SEX  THERAPY  FOR  COUPLES  &  SINGLES 

Barbara  M.  Roberta.,  LCSW,  Director 
P.O.  Box  155.  Tarzana,  Ca.  91356  (213)  342-5099 


J35WJM 


JBrniitoooo  f>Bgci]ol0gical  Associates 


announce 

a  new  center  for  research, 
training  and  clinical   practice 
in  transpersonal  psychology 

WINAFRED    B     LUCAS     Ph  D 
EDWARD   N.   REYNOLDS.   Ph.D. 
JERRY   MARGOL    Pm  D         AFTON    BLAKE.   Ph.D. 
MIMI    J     CURTIS     PhD         JOHN    M     CURTIS     PhD 
RAY     BAKA'lTAS       PhD 
NANETTE      DE      PU'E  NTES      MA 


Dedicated  to  the  search  for  the 
most  effective  models  of  reality 


The  Americana  Gardens 

2001  South  Barrington  Avenue 

West  Los  Angeles,   CA  90025 

(213)  477-8111  (213)   477-6833      §k 
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J7.  £<mRptf£%,I9fc-LosJ?bigeles 
is  proud  to  Be  the  pubtisher  of: 


Nathaniel  Aftman 
June  Biermann  & 
Barbara  Toohey 
Nathanief  Branaen 


Jean  Boten,  M.D. 

Sukie.  Cotegrave 

Ken  Itychtwa&f 

Betty  EaVaras 

Marilyn  Ferguson -i^^^_ 

Pierro  Ferrucci 

Jerry  Fletcher 

CharCcs  Garjteuf 

Jean  Houston 

Joe  Hyams 

Brughjoy 

Arthur  Kas  (ow,  M.D. 

&£  Richard  Mites 
Timothy  Leary 
George  Leonard 

Ted  Mann  <&  Ed  Hoffman 
Ralph  Metzner 
Dan  Millman 
Thelma  Moss 
Michael  Murphy 
Maesimund  Panos  <§£ 

Jane  HeimficH 
Eric  Raiiny 
Tristine  Rainer 
Car(  Simonton,  M.  D., 

Stephanie  Matthews- 

Simonton,  &  " 

James  Creighton 
Stephanie  Simonton 
Peggy  Taylor  <$£ 
The  New  Age  Group 
Roger  Walsh  & 

Frances  Vauqhan 
Afterto  Villoldo  <St 

Ken  Dychtwald 

*Fortftcoming 


/..'■ 


THE  CHIROPRACTIC  ALTERNATIVE 
THE  DIABETIC'S  TOTAL  HEALTH  BOOK 

HONORING  THE  SELF* 
A  NATHANIEL  BRANDEN  ANTHOLOGY 
THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ROMANTIC  LOVE 
THE  ROMANTIC  LOVE  QUESTION  AND 

ANSWER  BOOK* 
THE  GODDESSES  IN  EVERYWOMAN* 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE.  VALLEY 
GROWING  OLD  IN  AMERICA* 
DRAWINGDN  THE  RIGHT  SIDE  OF  THE  B 
THE  AQUARIAN  CONSPIRACY 
WHAT  WE  MAY  BE*  i     . 

MAXIMUM  LEARNING* 
PEAK  PERFORMANCE  IN  SPORTS* 
THE  MIND  OF  MARGARET  MEAD* 
THE  RHYTHMS  OF  AWAKENING* 
ZEN  IN  THE  MARTIAL  ARTS 
JOY'S  WAY 
FREEDOM  FROM  CHRONIC  DISEASE 


FLASHBACKS* 

THE  TRANSFORMATION 

LOVE,  SEX  AND  CREATION* 

THE  MAN  WHO  DREAMED  OF  TOMORROW 

VARIETIES  OF  TRANSFORMATIVE  EXPERIENCE* 

WAY  OF  THE  PEACEFUL  WARRIOR 

THE  BODY  ELECTRIC 

AN  END  TO  ORDINARY  HISTORY* 

HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICINE  AT  HOME    _jg* 

SHARED  HOUSES/SHARED  LIVES 

THE  NEW  DIARY 

GETTING  WELL  AGAIN  M  ^B 


FAMILY  SYSTEMS  AND  CANCER* 

THE  GUIDE:  FINDING  YOUR  WAY  ON  THE 

SPIRITUAL  PATH* 
BEYOND  EGO:  TRANSPERSONAL  DIMENSIONS 

IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
MILLENNIUM:  GLIMPSES  INTO  THE  21st 
CENTURY 
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FREEWAY  ACCESS 


■:::  ■'■>;,■:■■:■ 


VANNUYS 


- 


12J 


-  %  HOLLYWCK 
1011  FREEWAY 


g  SANTA  MONICA! 
■  FREEWAY 


CENTURY 
BOULEVARD] 


#^1  HARBOR 
§111  FREEWA 


i210> 


;? 


:l£S 
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UCLA  CAMPUS 


CODE 

A—  Ackerman 

(Conference  Office) 
B-  Moore  Hall 
C-  Royce  Hall 
D-  Dodd  Hall 
E-  Young  Hall 
F-  Franz  Hall 
G—  Knudsen  Hall 
H—  Schoenberg  Hall 
I—   Dickson  Plaza 
I-   RieberHall 
K—  Residential  Suites  South 
L—  Residential  Suites  North 
X—  Bus  Stop 
Y—  Bus  Stop 
Z-  Bus  Stop 
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INDEX 


Abel,  Paul 
Alevras,  Joan 
Alexander,  Shama 
Alexander,  Thea 
Algiers,  Martine 
Allen,  David 
Allen,  Deborah 
Allen,  Robert 
Alsop,  Peter 
Anderson,  Walt 
Arnett,  Marilyn 
Arons,  Mike 
Ash,  Paul 
August,  Joe 

Balgooyen,  Ted 
Baran,  Joshua 
Barnes,  Jr.,  Louis 
Barrell,  James 
Barretta,  Norma 
Barretta,  Philip 
Bass,  Bernard 
Battung,  Diane 
Bennis,  Warren 
Benzwie,  Teresa  Bender 
Berland,  Georgia 
Biggs,  Barbara 
Bindrim,  Paul 
Bishop,  Russell 
Blair,  Michael 
Bottome,  Paula 
Boyd-Leon,  Judith 
Branden,  Nathaniel 
Bransky,  Mick 
Bressler,  David 
Bridges,  Bill 
Briscoe,  Marta 
Briseno,  Carol 
Bruyere,  Rosalyn 
Buck,  Margaret 
Bugaj,  Ron 

Campbell,  Elizabeth 
Canf  ield,  Jack 
Capacchione,  Lucia 
Carter-Scott,  Cherie 
Clark,  Walter  Houston 
Cohen,  Richard 
Cohn,  Claire 
Coleman,  Emily 


15 
79 
25 
14 
10 
30 
30 
32 
11 

16,23 
31 

18,30 
30 
28 

26 
25 
31 
30 
34 
34 

21,28 

15,27 
14 
^,33 
31 
15 
14 

15,34 
12 
21 
27 
26 
33 
14 

10,22 
29 

14,29 
14 
31 
28 

10 
15,  21,  34 
15 
17 
28,31 
30 
31 
17 


Conroy,  Anita 
Crane,  Carolyn 

David-Langer,  Donna 
Davidson,  Christi  Anna 
Diamond,  Jerry 
Doyle,  Jacqueline  Larcombe 


76, 


Drucker,  Thomas 
Dundes,  Jayne 

Eisenberg,  Mignon 
Eldred,  Alice 
Elfant,  Allan 
Elkin,  Ed 
Ericksson,  Lynn 
Essien-Obot,  Ingrid 
Evans,  Gerald 

Fehmi,  Les 

Feinberg,  Jean  Haskell 
Feinstein,  David 
Ferguson,  Marilyn 
Fiedler,  Marilyn 
Field,  Betty  Anne 
Fine,  Sidney 
Fisher,  Patti 
Frankenfield,  Glenn 
Franklin,  David 
Freeman,  Lillian 
Friedman,  Milton 
Friedman,  Neil 
Fryling,  Vera 
Fuller,  Betty 

Gach,  Michael  Reed 
Gaines,  Andrew 
Gaines,  Jack 
Gallwey,  Tim 
Galyean,  Beverly 
Geer,  Richard 
Gerard,  Janice 
Gerard,  Robert 
Gilbert,  Frederick 
Gillies,  Jerry 
Glass,  Carolyn 
Goetze,  Herbert 
Goodman,  Karen 
Gottlieb,  Raymond 
Gould,  Roger 


17 

Goulding,  Mary 

20 

76 

Grafton,  Abigail 

26 

Gray,  Lucinda 

29 

77 

Greenberg,  Ira 

26 

17 

Groff ,  Linda 

14 

15 

Greenwald,  Harold 

11 

10,  14, 

Gurtov,  Mel 

23 

23,29 

14,21 

Hampden-Turner,  Charles 

16,  23,  29 

12 

Harari,Carmi 

18,30 

Hayden,  Tom 

10 

17 

Heller,  Darri 

15 

15,24 

Heller,  Joe 

15 

20 

Henning,  Jeff 

30 

14,34 

Herbert,  Victor 

15 

25 

Herschman,  Sandy 

11 

30 

Hickman,  Jim 

9,23 

27 

Hock,  Ray 

12 

Hogan,  William 

20 

18 

Holmes,  Joan 

23 

14 

Holmquist,  Allen 

21 

18 

Horn,  Niela 

14,  76,  34 

11,  76 

Houston,  Jean 

29,34 

15 

Huang,  Al  Chung-liang 

10,  11,33 

14 

27 

Ingrasci,  Rick 

9 

24 

33 

Jaffe,  Dennis 

9,  14,  34 

14 

Jaffe,  Jaelline 

15 

15 

Janiger,  Helen-Elaine 

14,21 

27 

Joseph,  Tony 

25 

28 

79 

Katz,  Irv 

23,33 

35 

Keppe,  Norberto 

25 

Kerista  Village 

15 

18 

Keyes,  Jr.,  Ken 

15,19 

20 

Keys,  Donald 

23 

33 

King,  Jim 

14 

15 

Kinney,  Rodney 

31 

15,  18 

Kinst,  Judith 

25 

18 

Kirsch,  Joel 

79 

25 

Kong,  Cynthia 

27 

25 

Krippner,  Stanley 

31 

26 

Krupnick,  Louis 

27 

23 

Kudura,  Karimu 

24 

20 

23 

Lacy,  Linda 

13 

27 

LaMere,  Shirley 

79 

25 

Lane,  Lois 

27 

14 

Langer,  Stu 

77 
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Larkin,  Judith 

15 

Parker,  Don 

31 

Smith,  Riley 

14,  17 

Leon,  Donald 

\      14, 27 

Payne,  Bern  ice 

24 

Sobky,  Red a 

23 

Leonard,  George 

9,  15,33,35 

Pemberton,  Olive 

15 

Society  of  Emissaries 

15 

Leventhal,  Judy 

15 

Peters,  George 

31 

Solkov,  Maurice 

17 

Lipkis,  Andy 

14 

Philleo,  Bob 

76 

South,  David 

15 

deLone,  Talia 

28 

Pine,  Pamela 

78,26 

Spiegel,  Daisy 

14,  18 

Long  Walker  Dakota 

9 

Prem  Das 

27 

Squire,  Morris 

20 

Loom  is,  Evarts 

14 

Prentice,  Donald 

22 

Stauffer,  Edith 

20 

Lowell,  Jacqueline 

20 

Privette,  Gayle 

28 

Stewart,  Lynn 

17 

Los  Angeles  Theatre  Alliance 

Storm,  Hyemeyohsts 

29 

Lucas,  Winaf  red 

28 

Ralphe,  David 

11 

Styron,  Annie 

35 

Luce,  Gay 

35 

Ramey,  Grant 

12 

Sullivan,  Joan 

21 

Lyons,  Warren 

11 

Rappoport,  Paul 
Ravizza,  Kenneth 

27 
24 

Swartz,  Robert 

31 

Marcus,  Eric 

28 

Reed,  Verrel 

29 

Tagawa,  Cary 

12 

Masek,  Robert 

30 

Reifler,  Diane 

28 

Tarcher,  Jeremy 

14,27 

Massarik,  Fred 

10,  16,21,26 

Reighley,  Joan 

18,26 

Tessina,  Tina 

14,  17 

Matson,  Floyd 

16,29 

Reisel,  Megan 

13 

Thomson,  Sandra 

18,26 

Matsuura,  Keiko 

27 

Reissman,  Frank 

16,  23,  29 

3HO  Foundation 

12 

MacRitchie,  Jym 

10,26 

Resnick,  Stella 

26,34 

Tombrink,  Keith 

17 

McCarty,  F.  Hanoch 

30 

Rice,  Don 

30 

Toomin,  Marjorie 

18,26 

McWhinney,  Bonnie 

19 

Robinson-Garfield,  Natalie 

30 

McWhinney,  Will 

14 

Rockey,  Ed 

15 

Ucko,  Tom 

31 

Meluskey,  Valerie 

18 

Rogers,  Carl 

26,29 

Unell,  Judy 

76 

Metzner,  Ralph 

28 

Rogers,  Natalie 

10,33 

Meyer,  Patrick 

25 

Rogers,  Richard 

17 

Vaughan,  Frances       77,  14, 

76,  25,  35 

Meyer,  Patrick 

25 

Romano,  Bob 

27 

Veereshwar,  Anand 

11,34 

Michaels,  Richard 

14 

Rosenberg,  Jack 

79 

Ventresca,  Tom 

28 

Miles,  David 

10 

Rosenman,  Martin 

17 

Villoldo,  Alberto 

35 

Miller,  Emmett 

21 

Rosenthal,  Neil 

76 

deVillers,  Linda 

24 

Mische,  Patricia 

10,35 

Roth,  Charles 

13 

Voigt,  Walt 

31,33 

Mittenthal,  Norma 

24 

Roth,  Gabrielle 

15 

Moerman,  Connie 

27 

Rothbaum,  Susan 

25 

Walsh,  Roger                     77, 

14,  76,  25 

Moore,  Jerry 

25 

Rubenfeld,  Frank 

21 

Walter,  Sidney 

29 

Murdock,  Maureen 

15 

Rubenfeld,  liana 

11,24 

Warren,  James 

79 

Murphy,  Marilyn 

22 

Rubin,  Arline 

14,  79 

Weaver,  Judyth 

27 

Murphy,  Michael 

9 

Rubin,  Michele  McNichols 

24 

Weckler,  Nora 
Weinstein,  Deborah 

76,29 
27 

Naisbitt,  John 

11 

Scheele,  Adelle 

14 

Wenger,  Win 

20 

Nebadon,  Michael 

12 

Schenk,  Roy 

29 

West  Coast  Exercise  Company          72 

Nelson,  Alan 

18 

Schonbrunn,  David 

17 

Whizin,  Bruce  blue  cloud 

14 

Noebel,  David 

31 

Schutz,Will 

15,27 

Winter,  Paul 

10,33 

Norcia,  Paul 

25 

Schwartz,  Leni 

14 

Wise,  Anna 

10,  20,  26 

Segal,  Jeanne 

9,34 

Wolf,  Steve 

29 

Oaklander,  Violet 

15,30 

Segal,  Robert 

9 

Ossorio,  Michael 

15 

Seligson,  Marcia 

14 

Zakon,  Zachary 

23 

Otto,  Herbert 

14 

Sharon,  Jim 

24 

Zeller,  David 

11,  14 

Overin-Slobin,  Kathleen 

21 

Shore,  Susan 

31 

Ziemer,  Danny 

76 

Simonelli,  Harlene 

23 

Ziemer,  Susan 

76 

Pacheco,  Claudia 

30 

Sirota,  Golda 

14 

Zuker,  Elaina 

79 
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REGISTRATION 


General  Instructions 

To  register  complete  this  form  and  mail  with  full  payment  — 
check  or  money  order  —  made  out  to  AHP  to:  AHP,  Kim 
Rouse,  325  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94103. 

For  information  call  (415)  626-2375. 


Please  use  a  separate  form  for  each  person  registering.  Note 
that  this  form  is  for  registration  fees  and  membership  only. 
Housing  reservations  are  handled  by  UCLA.  Deadline  for 
housing  reservations  is  July  27,  1981.  Contact  UCLA 
Conference  Office,  Rieber  Hall,  310  De  Neve  Drive,  Los 
Angeles,  California  90024;  213-825-5305. 


members.  An  additional  discount  is  available  to  Conference 
registrants  who  also  register  for  two  Institutes  and/or  a 
Community  (see  Packages  A,  B,  C). 


Group  Rates 

Five  or  more  people  who  submit  their  registration  at  the 
same  time  and  register  for  the  Conference  or  the  same 
Package,  receive  the  following  rates: 

Members  Non-Members 

Conference  $  80  $  90 

Package  A  $110  $125 

Package  B  $160  $175 

Package  C  $195  $215 


Refund  Policy 

Registration  fees,  less  a  twenty  per  cent  (20%)  non- 
refundable handling  charge,  will  be  refunded  upon  receipt 
of  written  request  sent  to  AHP's  San  Francisco  office  by 
August  10,  1981.  Refunds  will  be  issued  by  check  and  only 
by  the  San  Francisco  office.  No  refunds  after  August  10, 
1981.  No  refunds  on  AHP  membership  dues. 


Registration  Fees 

Registrants   for   the   Conference,    Institutes    and/or    Post- 
Conference  Communities  receive  discounts  if  they  are  AHP 


Credit  Card  Registration 

We  are  accepting  credit  card  registration,  both  through  the 
mail  and  over  the  phone.  Call  (415)  626-2375. 


Discount  for  registrant  65  and  over.  If  you  are  65  years  old 
and  over,  you  and  a  friend  65  or  over  can  both  register  for 
the  price  of  one.  You  must  both  register  for  the  conference 
or  the  same  Package,  and  send  your  registration  forms  in 
together. 
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REGISTRATION  FORM 


AHP 

Non- 

SINGLE  ACTIVITIES 

Members 

Members 

Conference 

(August  28-September  1) 
Canfield  &  Bishop  Institute 
(August  26-28) 
Institutes  (August  27) 
Institutes  (August  28) 
Post-Conference  Communities 

$  95 

$110 
$  55 
$  55 
$  50 

$105 

$110 
$  55 
$  55 
$  60 

$ 

$ 
$ 

$ 
$ 

MS* 


§  HsgCd 

uj  Pckg   _ 

3  Inst  

£  AM  

t  TC    - 

£  Mbshp 


Tot  Pd  $. 

AHP    Cntrl     *_ 


Name 


TOTAL  SINGLE  ACTIVITIES  REGISTRATION 


Street 


OR 

DISCOUNT  PACKAGES 

A      Conference  + 
Post-Conference 
Communities 
(August  28-September  3) 

B  Conference  + 
two  Institutes 
(August  27-September  1) 

C      Conference  + 
two  Institutes  + 
Post-Conference 
Communities 
(August  27-September  3) 


AHP  Non- 

Members     Members 


$130 


$185 


$225 


$145 


$200 


$245 


TOTAL  PACKAGE  REGISTRATION  $  . 

AHP  MEMBERSHIP: 

(     )  General  $20  (     )  Comprehensive  $40 

(     )  Organizational       $ (     )  Sponsoring  $_ 

(     )  check  here  if  group  rate  applies. 
TOTAL  REMITTANCE  (U.S.  Funds  only)  $- 


City  State  Country  Zip  code 

Will  you  be  housed  (     )  on-campus  (     )  off-campus 

(     )  Send  information  on  the  Children's  Conference 

Mail  to:  AHP,  Kim  Rouse.  325  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco, 

California  94103 

INSTITUTE  SELECTION 
(         )  August  26-28:  Canfield  &  Bishop 

(         )  August  27:  ' 

(         )  August  28: 

COMMUNITY  SELECTION 

CREDIT  CARD  REGISTRATION 

Charge  my  (     )  Mastercharge     (     )  VISA 

Card  # 


Expiration  Date. 


Amount    $   

Signature   

For  phone  in  credit  card  registration  call  (415)  626-2375 


CHILDREN'S  CONFERENCE  REGISTRATION  FORM 

"Creating  Change:  Your  Self,  Your  World" 
August  28-September  1, 1981,  UCLA 


Child(ren)'sName(s): 


Age 


Age 
Age 
Age 


Your  Name. 


Address. 


City/State/Zip. 


Phone:  Area  code 


Number 


DEnclosed  is  a  check  made  out  to  Baby  Dance  for  $55.00  (includes  $5.00  food  fee)  for  each  child  registering  for  the  Children's 
Conference. 

Return  this  form  to  Elysa  Markowitz,  the  Baby  Dance  Institute,  4061  Wade  Street,  Suite  A,  Los  Angeles,  California  90066.  For  more 
information  call  (213)  397-7363. 


Association  for  Humanistic  Psychology 

325  Ninth  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94103 

(415)626-2375 


AP 


Non-Profit 

Organization 

U.S.  Postage 

PAID 

Permit  No.  8824 

San  Francisco 

California 


— 


ING 
CHANGE: 


19th  ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 
AUGUST  28- 
SEPTEMBER  1 
UCLA 


Your  Self, 
Your  World 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  featured  presenters: 


Al  Chung-liang  Huang 

Alberto  Villoldo 

Betty  Fuller 
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BOOKS  continued  from  page   22 

Where  Abbott  sees  revolution  pound- 
ing in  every  prisoner's  breast,  I  see  a  crav- 
ing to  watch  more  television  cartoons.  For 
every  prisoner  that  will  cover  a  brother's 
back,  there  are  ten  who  will  not.  Whoever 
said  there  is  honor  among  thieves  just 
had  to  have  been  a  thief. 

Abbott  is  very  good  at  understanding 
the  "reverse  racism"  in  prison  and  the 
fact  that  most  prison  violence  is  not  inter- 
racial. Black  on  black,  white  on  white,  or 
brown  on  brown.  Just  like  outside. 
However,  also  like  outside,  when  it  does 
become  interracial,  an  incident  can  lead 
to  tribal  warfare. 

So  I  start  out  reviewing  Jack  Ab- 
bott's prison  experience  and  end 
up  telling  my  own  thoughts.  Every 
American  prisoner  does  that.  We  are  con- 
ditioned to  make  prison  an  individual  ex- 
perience. Compare.  Why  did  he  get  two 
milks  and, I  only  one?  Are  you  Medium  or 
Max?  How  come  I  got  ten  years  and  he 
only  five  for  the  same  thing?  Is  he  a 
squealer?  Can  I  take  him? 

Prison  is  a  sniveler's  supermarket.  A 
place  you  learn  jealousy,  suspicion  and 
hatred.  It  originates  with  how  people  get 
to  be  prisoners.  One  class  is  after  all  judg- 
ing another.  There  are  not  "all  kinds 
here"  as  the  tour  guides  claim.  Here  is 
where  Abbott's  courage  ventures  the  fur- 
thest. In  the  end  he  declares  himself  to  be 
a  communist,  for  only  communists  will  help 
prisoners.  He  risks  thousands  of  well- 
meaning  people  closing  ranks  on  him, 
risks  being  judged  before  his  day  in  the 
arena  of  ideas,  because,  given  our 
"democracy,"  we  are  free  to  choose 
everything  but  that! 

This  declaration,  this  fixation  with 
"American  injustice"  as  opposed  to 
"human  nature"  turns  the  passive  reader 
into  active  prison  guard.  Abbott  waves 
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the  red  flag,  his  turn  at  matador.  He  cor- 
ners you  against  the  wall;  you  must  think 
and  act  too  quickly  to  survive.  With  his 
description  of  prison  life  he  shoves  in  the 
sword,  with  his  blunt  politics  he  yanks  it 
straight  up  to  your  brain. 

Abbott  is  not  filled  with  self-pity.  He  is 
not  crying  for  mercy.  He  is  toughing  it 
out,  laying  all  his  cards  on  the  table,  the 
way  Gary  Gilmore  did  at  the  end.  They 
are  very  close  in  spirit  .  .  .  Jack  Henry  Ab- 
bott is  out  among  you  now.  Do  not 
welcome  him  back.  He  has  not  been  there 
before.  Yet  listen  to  this  man's  song.B 

Editor's  note:  This  review  was  written 
before  events  overtook  the  book 's  author. 
Abbott  was  released  from  prison  June  6, 
flown  to  New  York  and  met  by  Mailer, 
who  gave  him  a  job  as  a  researcher  and 
entry  into  New  York 's  literary  circle.  Lit- 
tle more  than  a  month  later,  Abbott  walk- 
ed into  the  Bini-Bon  Cafe  on  East  Third 
Street  and  got  into  an  argument  —  more 
a  discussion  according  to  witnesses  — 
with  a  22-year-old  bartender  named 
Richard  Adan,  himself  a  poet  and  play- 
wright. The  two  went  outside  but  only  Ab- 
bott came  back.  Adan  was  found  dead 
with  a  knife  in  his  chest.  Abbott  stayed 
around  New  York  a  few  more  hours,  then 
disappeared.  When  last  heard  from,  he 
was  in  Mexico.  What  Abbott  may  have 
done  does  not  negate  what  he  has  written. 
In  fact,  it  merely  provides  a  bloody  coda. 


Abbie  Hoffman  is  the  author  of  seven 
books.  His  latest.  Square  Dancing  in  the 
Ice  Age,  will  be  published  next  spring  by 
G.P.  Putnam  and  Sons.  He  is  currently 
serving  a  1-3  year  prison  term  for  a  co- 
caine sale.  Recently  he  was  transferred 
from  a  maximum  security  prison  to  a 
work  release  program  at  the  Lincoln  Cor- 
rectional Facility  in  Harlem. 
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GATHERINGS  OF 
THE  TRIBES 

a  guide  to  indian  powwows  in  the  southland 

BY  BONNIE  FULLER 

The  L.A.  area  may  not  be  Indian  territory,  but  it's  close— close 
enough  to  support  a  significant  number  of  Native  American  activi- 
ties hosted  by  the  Southland's  Indian  and  non-Indian  communities.  "If 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Los  Angeles  were  a  reservation,"  says  Steven 
Stallings,  president  of  the  United  Indian  Development  Assn.,  a  firm 
designed  to  help  Indians  in  business,  "it  would  be  the  second-largest 
population  center  of  Native  Americans  in  the  country."  (The  largest 
would  be  the  Navajo  Nation.) 


And  with  that  substantial  a  popula- 
tion, and  with  interest  in  Native  Ameri- 
cana among  non- Indians  at  a  high  peak, 
the  presence  of  powwows  on  Southland 
calendars  is  becoming  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

The  word  powwow  is  an  Algonquin 
term  meaning  a  gathering  for  social, 
spiritual,  business  or  religious  purposes. 
But  thafs  just  the  tip  of  the  tepee.  Al- 
though some  powwows  still  exclude  the 
public,  many  of  them  welcome  all  who 
wish  to  attend  and  offer  outsiders  a 
glimpse  of  the  richness  of  Native  Amer- 
ican heritage. 

Contemporary  powwows  reflect  the 
cultures  of  the  Plains  Indians  of  many 
generations  past.  They  focus  primarily 
on  dancing  and  drum  singing  (those 
playing  the  drums  are  referred  to  as 
singers).  Today's  powwows  are  less  ex- 
clusive than  those  of  the  past  in  another 
way— they  celebrate  and  foster  Pan  In- 
dianism,  the  recognition  of  all  Indian 
people  regardless  of  tribe.  Although  tri- 
bal identity  remains  of  consequence,  In- 
dians of  different  tribes  nowadays  chat 
and  dance  together  and  participate 


jointly  in  the  business  proceedings  of 
the  powwow. 

And  that  business,  whether  spiritual 
or  secular,  is  important,  according  to 
Melvyn  Deer,  a  Rialto  School  District 
resource  instructor  who  has  taught  In- 
dian studies.  Most  of  what  you  may  see 
at  a  powwow  is  done  with  a  purpose,  he 
says.  "What  may  look  repetitious  to  you 
is,  to  the  Indian,  very  symbolic  and 
meaningful." 

Some  powwows  are  "national"  in 
scope.  They  are  large  annual  events,  of- 
ten outdoors,  that  last  several  days  or 
over  a  weekend.  They  are  attended  by 
Native  Americans  from  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Some  camp  out  in  te- 
pees, others  in  the  more  up-to-date  fa- 
cilities of  a  motor  home. 

Anyone  can  attend  a  public  powwow, 
but  first  it  might  be  worthwhile  to 
know  more  about  them. 

Monthly  powwows  are  held  indoors. 
Many  are  free,  although  some  charge  a 
small  admission  fee  to  defray  expenses. 
Powwows  don't  always  start  on  time, 
but  the  waiting  is  usually  forgotten 
once  the  drums  (Continued  on  Page  4) 
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lames  Nightwalker,  a  Cheyenne,  takes  part  in  a  traditional  dance,  at  left,  and  in  a  flag  cere- 
mony. Above,  three  Indians  dressed  in  their  finest  tribal  garments  practice  steps  for  a  dance. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  THE  TIMES  BY  ARLENE  CLAYTON-BROWN 
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//  you  know  who  they  are,  you  have  three  of  the  answers.  Learn  their  identities  on  Page  11. 

BUT  WHO  SAID  IT? 

a  chance  to  show  what  you  know  about  quotations 

BY  KENT  RASMUSSEN 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said,  "I 
hate  quotations.  Tell  me  what  you 
know."  If  you  side  with  Emerson,  you 
had  better  read  something  else,  because 
this  is  a  quiz  to  determine  what  you 
know  about  quotations,  24  of  which  are 
given  below.  Below  each  are  listed  five 
names,  from  which  you  are  to  identify 
the  person  responsible  for  the  saying. 
The  answers  are  on  Page  11. 

1.  "I  shall  return." 
(a)  Muhammad  Ali,  (b)  Douglas 

MacArthur,  (c)  Napoleon,  (d)  Amelia 
Earhart,  (e)  Judge  Crater. 

2.  "I  never  met  a  man  I  didn't  like." 
(a)   Dale  Carnegie,   (b)   Howard 

Hughes,  (c)  Don  Rickles,  (d)  Will  Ro- 
gers, (e)  Mae  West. 

3.  "Candy  is  dandy,  but  liquor  is 
quicker." 

(a)  Robert  Benchley,  (b)  W.  C.  Fields, 
(c)  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  (d)  Dean  Martin, 
(e)  Ogdf.ii  Nash. 

4.  "Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender 
be." 

(a)  John  Jacob  Astor,  (b)  Jack  Benny, 

(c)  Ross  Eugene  Fields  (a/k/a  Harold 
Smith),  (d)  Benjamin  Franklin, 
fe)  William  Shakespeare. 

5.  "The  reports  of  my  death  are  great- 
ly exaggerated." 

(a)  Ambrose  Bierce,  (b)  Aimee  Sem- 
ple  McPherson,  (c)  James  C.  Brady,  (d) 
Lazarus,  (e)  Mark  Twain. 

6.  "I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight." 
(a)    George    Armstrong    Custer, 

(b)  Roberto  Duran,  (c)  John  Paul  Jones, 

(d)  George  Patton,  (e)  George  Wash- 
ington. 

7.  "And  so  to  bed." 

(a)  James  Boswell,  (b)  Johnny  Car- 
son, (c)  Xaviera  Hollander,  (d)  Samuel 
Pepys,  (e)  Rip  van  Winkle. 

8.  "When  the  One  Great  Scorer  comes 
to  write  against  your  name— he  marks 
not  that  you  won  or  lost — but  how  you 
played  the  game." 

(a)  George  Allen,  (b)  George  Gipp, 

(c)  Vince  Lombardi,  (d)  Grantland 
Rice,  (e)  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg. 

9.  'The  chief  business  of  American 
people  is  business." 

(a)  Calvin  Coolidge,  (b)  Henry  Ford, 
(c)  Karl  Marx,  (d)  John  D.  Rockefeller, 

(e)  Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 

10.  'Turn  on,  tune  in,  drop  out."         Hi 
(a)  Abbie  Hoffman,   (b)  Timothy! 

(Leary,  (c)  Marshall  McLuhan,  (d)  Jerry! 
Rubin,  (e)  Fred  Silverman. 

11.  "Nothing  is  certain  but  death  and 
taxes." 

(a)  Aristotle,  (b)  Benjamin  Franklin, 
(c)  Joseph  Granville,  (d)  Herbert 
Hoover,  (e)  John  Maynard  Keynes. 

12.  "England  expects  every  man  will 
do  his  duty." 
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(a)  Prince  Charles,  (b)  Winston 
Churchill,  (c)  Lord  Kitchener,  (d)  Lord 
Nelson,  (e)  Duke  of  Wellington. 

13.  "Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we 
weave  when  first  we  practice  to  de- 
ceive." 

(a)  Clifford  Irving,  (b)  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow,  (c)  Tamara  Rand, 

(d)  Walter  Scott,  (e)  William  Shakes- 
peare. 

14.  "1  wouldn't  want  to  belong  to  any 
club  that  would  accept  me  as  a  mem- 
ber." 

(a)  Woody  Allen,  (b)  Art  Buchwald, 

(c)  W.  C.  Fields,   (d)  Groucho  Marx, 

(e)  Mae  West. 

15.  'This  generation  of  Americans  has 
a  rendezvous  with  destiny." 

(a)  Jerry  Brown,  (b)  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy, (c)  Richard  Nixon,  (d)  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  (e)  John  Wayne. 

16  lor  all  sad  words  of  tongue  oi 
pen,  the  saddest  are  these:  'It  might 
have  beenf  " 

(a)  Robert  Frost,  (b)  Hubert  Humph- 
rey, (c)  Magic  Johnson,  (d)  Vince  Fer- 
ragamo,  (e)  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

17.  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion." 

(a)  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  (b)  Tho- 
mas  A.    Edison,    (c)    Frank   Zappa, 

(d)  Anonymous,  (e)  Plato. 

18.  "Injustice  is  relatively  easy  to  bear; 
what  stings  is  justice." 

(a)  William  O.  Douglas,  (b)  H.  L. 
Mencken,  (c)  John  Mitchell,  (d)  Will 
Rogers,  (e)  Perry  Mason. 

19.  "All  the  news  that's  fit  to  print." 
(a)   Carol   Burnett,    (b)    Benjamin 

Franklin,  (c)  Horace  Greeley,  (d)  Joyce 
Haber,  (e)  Adolph  S.  Ochs. 

20.  "Familiarity  breeds  contempt." 
(a)    Aesop,    (b)    Sigmund    Freud, 

(c)  Michelle  Marvin,  (d)  Emily  Post, 

(e)  Abigail  Van  Buren. 

21.  "Nothing  astonishes  men  so  much 
as  common  sense  and  plain  dealing." 

(a)  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  (b)  Tho- 
mas   Paine,     (c)    Ronald    Reagan, 

(d)  Harry  S.  Truman,  (e)  Cal  Wbrth- 
ington. 

22.  'To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  di- 
vine." 

(a)  Gerald  Ford,  (b)  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  (c)  Ralph  Nader,  (d)  Alexan- 
der Pope,  (e)  Willie  Sutton. 

23.  "Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 
<a)  P.  T.  Barnum,   (b)  Lord  Byron, 

(c)  Abraham  Lincoln,  (d)  Robert  L. 
Ripley,  (e)  Ben  Bradlee. 

24.  "Nothing  in  life  is  so  exhilarating 
as  to  be  shot  at  without  result." 

(a)  Ambrose  Bierce,  (b)  Winston 
Churchill,  (c)  Gerald  Ford,  (d)  George 
Patton,  (e)  Harry  S.  Truman. 
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Book  Reviews 


A  View  of  Earth 
in  the  Year  2081 

By  CAROLYN  SEE 

2081:  A  Hopeful  View  of  the  Human  Future  by  Gerard  K.  O'NcilJ 
(Simon  &  Shuster:  $14.95) 

What  if  we  earthlings  succeed  in  not  blowing  each 
other  up  in  the  next  few  decades?  Gerard  K.  O'Neill, 
professor  of  physics  at  Princeton,  hiker,  flier,  sail-plane 
operator,  biker,  futurist  and  all  around  bon  vivant  thinks 
there's  a  good  chance  we  won't,  and  that  our  children, 
even  our  grandchildren,  will  more  or  less  be  here  100 
years  from  now.  O'Neill  thinks  if  we  can  just  tiptoe 
through  the  next  30  years,  we  have  an  extremely  good 
chance  of  making  it,  insuring  the  immortality  of  the  hu- 
man race,  if  not  on  an  individual  basis,  at  least  on  the 
terms  that  we've  always  been  on;  our  progeny  will  sur- 
vive. 

And  what  then?  Assuming  they  do,  and  there  isn't  the 
holocaust  some  of  us  fear,  O'Neill  undertakes  to  tell  us 
about  this  planet  of  the  future— Earth  100  years  from 
now.  And  from  the  beginning  he's  arguing— not  with 
the  doom-sayers,  why  bother  arguing  about  that?— but 
with  some  staid  scientists  of  his  acquaintance  who  be- 
lieve that  earthlings  should  be  conservative,  who  think 
of  the  planet  as  a  most  limited  repository  of  energy  and 
sources  and  aim  for  a  steady  state  society. 

Forget  that!  is  Neill's  position.  Because  in  1969  O'Neill 
did  a  study  to  show  conclusively  that  the  United  States 
has  the  technology  to  zoom  into  space  and  live  there: 
"My  new  and  upsetting  conclusions  were  that  we  could 
build  space  colonies  relatively  soon,  within  the  limits  of 
known  engineering  practice,  out  of  ordinary  materials; 
that  the  colonies  could  be  large,  as  much  as  a  hundred 
square  miles  in  land  area;  and  that  they  could  be,  if  we 
so  desired,  very  'Earthlike.' "  Once  these  colonies  were/ 
are  constructed,  the  human  race  will  be  "unkillable," 
since  the  colonies  will  be  dispersed  throughout  the  ga- 
laxy, impervious  either  to  the  threat  of  all-out  nuclear 
war  (which  the  professor  considers  unlikely  in  any 
case),  or  the  random  attempts  of  wacko-political  ter- 
rorists, which  he  does  consider  quite  likely. 

4-Part  Approach 

"A  Hopeful  View"  is  divided  into  Four  Parts:  I,  sur- 
vey of  the  works  of  past  future -prophets,  where  and 
how  they  went  wrong  in  their  predictions  and  how  they 
succeeded.  II,  a  section  on  what  O'Neill  calls  the  five 
"Drivers"  of  our  modern  society,  those  new  discoveries 
that  will  change,  in  his  view,  our  present  into  the  future. 
III.  a  "Utopia"  section;  the  Earth  of  2081  is  reported  on 
by  "Eric  Rawson,"  a  fictional  young  man  whose  dull 
prose  style  can  perhaps  be  excused  on  the  grounds  that 
he  has  spent  his  childhood  and  adolescence  on  a  very 
far-away  space  colony.  IV,  a  section  called  "Wild 
Cards;"  O'Neill  casts  caution  to  the  winds  and  looks 
further  than  the  next  100  years .  .  . 

O'Neill  insists  upon  change.  He  says  we  were  not 
made  for  comfort,  but  to  reach  the  stars.  He  says  that  if 
we  do  make  it  through  the  next  30  or  40  years,  and  get 
off  our  figurative  duffs  and  out  there  into  space,  "the 
eternals  of  love  and  hope  and  laughter  will  still  be  there 
too.  .  .  ." 

But  there  is  an  extraordinary  shift  between  the  vision 
of  paragraphs  like  this,  and  the  actual  future  O'Neill 
constructs.  Consider,  for  instance,  his  five  "drivers  of 
society";  Computers,  which  are  going  to  do  more  and 
more.  Automation,  robots  on  car  assembly  lines,  that 
sort  of  thing.  Space  colonies,  whose  inhabitants  will 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  making  and  exporting  arts- 
and- crafts,  like  stained  glass  windows.  Energy,  more, 
post-nuclear  energy.  Communications,  what  we  have 
now,  only  more  of  it. 

Reading  Part  II,  you  can't  help  but  feel  that  O'Neill  is 
right.  There  probably  are  going  to  be  robots  that  va- 
cuum and  holographs  to  help  do  grocery  shopping  and 
underground  travel  that  doesn't  bump  and  great  big 
shells  to  turn  New  England  towns  into  "perfect"  Po- 
lynesian climates. 

And  in  Part  III,  his  Eric  Rawson,  visiting  space  colo- 
nial, has  the  leaden  bonk  of  truth.  He  takes  a  long  dull 
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xPJ's  touching  the  map  ball." 


trip  on  a  spaceship  to  Earth  where  some  folks  in  Water - 
ford,  Conn.,  take  him  in.  They  all  eat  breakfast  in  a  room 
where  they  can  see  giant  television/holograph  rendi- 
tions of  the  canals  of  Venice.  The  family  goes  shopping 
by  holograph.  The  father  conducts  interviews  by  com- 
puters. The  daughter  introduces  Rawson  to  people  who 
choose  to  chop  their  own  food.  He  takes  trips  all  over 
the  place  in  planes  that  take  off  and  land  automatically, 
and  in  trucks  that  drive  automatically,  and  watches  sce- 
nery that  shifts  at  the  push  of  a  button. 

O'Neill  predicts— through  Rawson— that  almost  ev- 
eryone will  have  an  identification  (anklet),  a  tool  of 
such  surveillance  that  crime  will  be  crushed,  our  chil- 
dren will  be  safe.  Because  of  all  the  automation  people 
will  be  free  to  pursue  hobbies,  develop  leisure  time  acti- 
vities. Because  of  the  post -petroleum  age,  and  much 
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Instead,  Bates  drew  just  two  rounds  of 
trumps  and  ran  the  hearts.  This  would 
work  if  the  opponent  with  heart  length 
had  the  missing  trump.  The  odds  were 
against  this,  since  the  player  with  only 
two  trumps  had  more  room  in  his  hand 
for  heart  length,  but  it's  better  to  be  a 
slight  underdog  than  to  have  no  chance 
at  all. 

East  had  to  follow  to  the  hearts,  and 
West  was  helpless  since  he  had  no 
trumps.  Bates  discarded  dummy's  diam- 
ond losers  and  them  ruffed  his  low 
diamond  in  dummy,  assuring  the  slam. 


Art  Festival  Slated 
at  Children's  Museum 

"Fences"  will  be  the  theme  of  an  en- 
vironmental art  festival  1  to  4  p.m.  on 
June  27  at  the  Children's  Museum,  310 
N.  Main  St.  Participants  will  create  an 
environment  from  sheets  of  cardboard, 
old  fences,  webs  and  doors.  Fee  is  50 
cents  per  person. 

Some  other  special  summer  activities 
coming  up  at  the  museum  will  include 
"Bubbles  on  Wednesdays,"  every  Wed- 
nesday June  24 -Aug.  26  from  all  a.m.  to 
3  p.m.  (admission  15  cents),  a  kite  and 
banner  making  workshop  July  18-19 
and  a  "chalk-in"  on  the  museum  sidew- 
alks on  Aug.  8-9. 
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Debutantes,  find  your 

once-in-a-lifetime 

dress  at  N-M. 

Your  special  dress  takes  more 
time  and  thought  in  the  choosing, 
and  the  fabric,  color  and  detail 
must  be  exactly  right.  N-M  un- 
derstands this  in  our  exception- 
al collection  from  designers 
like  Bianchi,  Ron  LoVece  and 
Jeanne's  Fantasia.  Traditional  or 
innovative,  you'll  find  just  the 
style  to  suit  your  personality. 
This  week,  come  in  to  the  Bridal 
Salon  and  let  us  personally  help 
you  choose  yours. 


When  you  meet  at 
the  N-M  Club, 
you  keep  very 
exclusive  company. 

Welcome  to  a  gathering  place  of 
N-M's  own  private  label  sports- 
wear, tailored  to  your  discrim- 
inating specifications.  Here, 
some  of  our  newest  (and  most 
exciting)  arrivals:  the  cotton 
corduroy  blouson,  98.00.  Cotton 
ankle  banded  pant,  85.00.  Both 
sizes  4  to  12.  Sport  Shop. 
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Against 
Scientism 


ENDEAVORS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 

Selections  from  the  Personology  of  Henry  A.  Murray. 
Edited  by  Edwin  S.  Shneidman. 
641  pp.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Row.  $35. 

By  JOSEPH  ADELSON 

IN  writing  about  Henry  Murray  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  avoid  falling  into  cliches.  A  Renaissance 
man.  A  legendary  figure.  One  of  the  pioneers  of 
contemporary  psychology.  And  so  on.  They  are  all 
true. 

What  is  most  dazzling  about  the  man  and  the  career 
is  his  extraordinary  versatility,  the  protean  nature  of 
his  talents  and  achievements.  He  has  been  the  follow- 
ing, in  (rough)  chronological  order:  an  athlete,  an  un- 
dergraduate student  of  history,  a  playboy,  a  physi- 
cian, a  surgeon,  an  embryologist,  an  anatomist,  an  or- 
thodox psychoanalyst,  an  unorthodox  psychoanalyst, 
the  co-inventor  of  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test, 
the  director  of  Harvard's  Psychological  Clinic,  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  experimental  study  of  personality, 
our  Government's  chief  selector  of  undercover  agents 
dunhg  World  War  II,  me^rime^deyeioperx>f  complex 
assessment  metnods  in  the  study  of  personality,  an 
adoring  student  and  scholar  of  the  life  and  works  of 
Herman  Melville. 

When  someone  has  done  so  much,  we  assume  he  has 
done  it  easily,  that  he  has  moved  gracefully  from  tri- 
umph to  triumph.  But  in  the  compelling  autobiograph- 
ical narratives  included  in  this  book,  we  learn  that  Dr. 
Murray  developed  quite  slowly,  even  haltingly.  He 
tells  us  that  he  was  not  an  especially  gifted  student, 
that  he  received  below-average  grades  during  most  of 
his  formal  schooling.  We  also  learn  of  the  traumatic 
and  bungled  eye  surgery  performed  on  him  during  his 
childhood — performed  without  warning,  and  on  a  din- 
ing room  table  —  which  left  him  handicapped  in  cer- 
tain athletic  skills  and  prob- 
ably caused  the  stammer 
that  tormented  him  during 
much  of  his  life.  We  learn 
how  difficult  it  was  for  him  to 
attain  academic  recognition, 
those  very  qualities  we  find 
so  admirable  —  the  richness 
and  breadth  of  mind  and  ex- 
perience proving  deeply  of- 
fensive to  the  academic 
Philistines  of  the  time,  so 
much  so  that  he  was  not 
granted  tenure  at  Harvard 
until  he  was  55  and  world  fa- 
mous. Fifty-five! 

It  is  not  clear  in  what  spirit 
Dr.  Murray  endured  these 
setbacks,  but  endure  them  he 
surely  did.  No  doubt  it  helped 
that  he  was  born  to  wealth 
(his  mother,  he  tells  us,  had 
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"seven  domestics"  to  supervise)  in  a  Manhattan  mi- 
lieu strikingly  reminiscent  of  mat  occupied  by  the 
James  family;  hence  he  was  never  constrained  by 
economic  anxiety.  One  also  senses  that  he  developed  a 
strong  inner  confidence  in  being  deeply  cared  for  by 
an  indulgent  father  and  fussed  at  and  over  by  a  brisk 
and  perhaps  overattentive  mother.  That  confidence 
might  also  have  been  responsible  for  the  intellectual 
risk-taking  we  see  throughout  his  career.  The  career 
did  not  evolve.  It  was  marked  by  disjunctions  and  epi- 
phanies, by  fortuitous  encounters  that  led  to  radical 
shifts  of  interest  —  e.g.,  his  meeting  with  Carl  Jung, 
which  left  Dr.  Murray  transformed;  or  his  being 
asked  by  the  ship's  surgeon  on  a  trans-Atlantic  voyage 
to  assist  at  an  emergency  operation,  which  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  Melville  and  in  turn  to  Dr.  Murray's  pas- 
sionate absorption  in  that  author's  work. 

We  soon  become  so  entranced  by  the  Murray  person- 
ality and  career  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  occasion  — 
this  excellent  collection  of  his  writings,  intelligently 
selected  and  introduced  by  Edwin  Shneidman,  one  of 
Dr.  Murray's  most  distinguished  students  and  a  cele- 
brated scholar  of  suicide.  "Endeavors  in  Psychology" 
includes  all  of  Dr.  Murray's  best-known  papers  and 
beyond  that  provides  a  representative  sampling  of  the 
scope  of  his  writing,  no  easy  task  in  view  of  his  re- 
markable range.  Among  much  else  we  are  given  the 
following:  his  biographical -cum-critical  articles  on 
Melville,  some  brilliant  polemics  against  sectarian- 
ism in  psychology,  two  charming  and  revealing  au- 
tobiographical essays,  examples  of  his  pioneering 
work  in  personality  assessment,  and  the  seminal  writ- 
ings designed  to  develop  a  theoretical  framework  for  a 
psychology  of  personality. 

Not  since  William  James  has  there  been  an  Ameri- 
can psychologist  so  versatile,  nor  has  anyone  else 
written  with  equal  verve  and  boldness.  Who  else  but 
Dr.  Murray  could  have  prepared  an  address  for  the 
American  Psychological  Association  entitled  "The 
Personality  and  Career  of  Satan"  —  an  address  rang- 
ing in  tone  and  topic  from  the  teasing  of  the  audience 
for  its  "immaculate  Scientism"  to  a  bravura  display 
of  erudition  in  biblical  studies,  church  history,  medie- 
val philosophy  and  almost  everything  else  under  the 
sun  (and  moon).  That  address  strikes  me  as  quintes- 
sential^ Murrayan  in  its  display  of  the  grand  and 
good-natured  impudence  that  has  marked  his  public 
career:  drawing  upon  profound  humanistic  learning 
for  the  sake  of  American  psychologists,  who  are  as  a 

group  not  noted  for  hu 
manistic  attainment; 
talking  about  theology  to 
an  audience  relentlessly 
secular  in  its  outlook; 
and  treating  the  question 
of  evil  before  listeners 
whose  sensibility  is 
deeply  though  uncon- 
sciously anti-Mani- 
chean. 

And  in  choosing  to  dis- 
cuss Satan,  the  arche- 
typical figure  of  rebel- 
liousness, Dr.  Murray  is 
also  telling  us  something 
about  himself  and  his 
place  in  the  history  of 
psychology.  He  has  de- 
voted much  of  his  career 
to  creative  opposition 
against  the  mindless 
positivism  that  aca- 
demic psychology  can 
never  quite  seem  to  disa- 
vow once  and  for  all, 
and,  in  that  respect,  for 
Continued  on  Page  33 
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MATTHEW  ARNOLD:  A  LUX 

By  Park  Honan. 

Illustrated.  4% pp.  New  York: 

McGraw-Hill.  $19.95 

By  CHRISTOPHER  RICKS 

THE  world  was  lucky  to  see  him  born,  this  man 
who  knew  so  acutely  the  fate  he  had  to  escape 
by  his  wits,  the  fate  of  modern  man,  "Wander- 
ing between  two  worlds,  one  dead,/  The  other  power- 
less to  be  born." 

Matthew  Arnold  was  not  born  to  wander  in  some 
limbo.  He  walked  through  this  world.  He  rebuffed  the 
temptations  of  powerlessness,  and  he  shouldered  the 
responsibilities  of  power.  He  was  a  poet  who  brought 
home  not  only  the  false  complacency  in  Victorian 
cities,  but  "the  eternal  note  of  sadness"  even  in  the 
happiness  to  be  found  at  Dover  Beach.  He  was  a  critic 
who  knew  that  it  was  crass  to  use  the  good  as  the 
enemy  of  the  best  (and  so  to  sink  into  second-rate  com- 
fort), and  to  use  the  best  as  the  enemy  of  the  good  (and 
so  to  sink  into  first-rate  despair). 

He  had  a  prophet's  awareness  that  religion  in  his 
day  could  not  afford  to  entrench  itself  in  facts  which 
could  all  too  substantially  be  refuted,  or  behind  myths 
which  could  all  too  insubstantially  scorn  the  whole 
idea  of  refutation.  He  had,  too,  the  force  of  a  social 
seer  and  could  sting  the  conscience  of  a  nation  with  the 
most  unanswerable  of  laconic  reminders:  That  it 
would  not  do  to  turn  aside  from  mass  suffering  by 
murmuring  that  "it  is  the  result  of  Nature's  simplest 
laws" ;  that  all  was  not  well  with  England  when  a  news 
item  could  report  infanticide  and  say  flatly  of  the 
mother,  "Wragg  is  in  custody";  that  "in  order  to  at- 
tach Ireland  to  us,  English  people  have  not  only  to  do 
something  different . . .  they  have  to  be  something  dif- 
ferent." 

Arnold  himself,  a  great  and  good  man,  both  did  and 
was  something  different  —  and  not  only  because 
greatness  is  by  definition  different,  or  because  the 
combination  of  greatness  and  goodness  is  desolatingly 
rare.  Robert  Browning  sent  to  Arnold's  widow  "a 
word,  true  as  Truth's  self,  that  tells  you  I  shall  hold  in 
veneration  —  to  my  own  dying  day  —  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  noblest  and  best  men  I  ever  knew  and  ever 
loved."  Veneration  for  Arnold  must  partly  be  for  his 
being  not  only  different  from  others,  but  for  his  having 
become  so  different  from  his  own  earlier  self  or 
selves. 

So  gratitude  for  Park  Honan's  new  life  of  Arnold 
could  begin  with  its  conveying,  as  no  previous  evoca- 
tion of  Arnold  has  done,  the  greatness  and  goodness 
with  which  Arnold,  until  his  dying  day,  remade  a  self 
which  most  of  us  would  reasonably  have  been  content 
to  leave  well  alone.  It  is  for  this  dramatic,  and  unmelo- 
dramatic,  sense  of  Arnold's  growth,  of  the  critical 
spirit  which  he  so  creatively  turned  upon  himself  and 
which  was  always  (as  in  his  criticism)  a  strengthener 
and  not  a  dissolver ,  that  this  book  is  especially  to  be 
valued.  Arnold's  critical  spirit  had  been  turned  upon 
the  very  word  "development"  (who  but  a  self-impor- 
tant person  could  use  the  word  about  himself?)  when 

Christopher  Ricks  has  edited  the  poems  of  Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson  and  has  written  a  critical  biography  of 
Tennyson. 


he  wrote  to  his  friend  Clough:  "The  period  of  my 
development  (God  forgive  me  the  d — d  expression!) 
coincides  with  that  of  my  friendship  with  you."  The 
period  of  Arnold's  development  coincided  with  that  of 
his  life. 

From  verse  accomplishments  to  poetic  achieve- 
ment; from  "vanity  &  love  of  ease  —  and  admiration 
of  rank  &  fashion"  (his  mother's  criticisms  of  him  as  a 
child)  to  the  assiduity,  the  indeflectable  conscience 
and  the  gentle  solicitude  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools; 
from  the  condescension  of  this  suave  young  man  to- 
ward women  to  the  respectful  and  grief-stricken  love 
which  Arnold  both  gave  and  gained  in  marriage ;  from 
the  lecturer  who,  when  he  began  as  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford,  was  hasty  or  bluffing  to  the  humorous  ad- 
monisher  who  could  tell  home  truths  even  in  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  not  at  home  and  where  he 
would  (eventually)  be  prized  the  more  for  it:  On  all  of 
these  and  on  many  another  process  of  brave  growth, 
Park  Honan  is  a  discriminating  portraitist. 

True,  he  says  that  Arnold  was  "lucky  in  his  mar- 
riage," when  what  the  book  has  described  is  not  good 
luck  but  good  management  and  more.  Still,  Arnold  — 
who  has  been  lucky  in  his  commentators  (preemi- 
nently Lionel  Trilling  on  his  cultural  and  political  cen- 
tra lity)  and  in  his  editors  (R.  H.  Super  for  the  prose 
and  Kenneth  Allott  for  the  poetry)  —  has  now  been 


lucky  in  his  biographer.  Except  that  it  is  not  luck  that 
precipitates  love  and  devotion  in  a  biographer  any 
more  than  in  a  wife. 

As  it  happens,  Mr.  Honan  is  particularly  enlighten- 
ing, informative  and  touching  on  Arnold's  home  life. 
Arnold's  wife,  Fanny  Lucy  ("Flu,"  in  his  affectionate 
banter)  is  alive  here  in  her  intelligence,  her  advisory 
tact  and  her  motherly  suffering.  So  are  Arnold's  sib- 
lings (he  was  one  of  nine  children),  his  parents  and  his 
six  children.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  is  Arnold  among 
all  his  nearest  and  dearest.  Mr.  Honan's  account  of 
Arnold's  relation  with  his  children  is  a  triumph  in  its 
new  and  scrupulous  documentation,  its  pathos  and  its 
humanity.  Arnold  was  a  most  loving  and  attentive  fa- 
ther, and  it  was  vile  that  three  of  his  six  children  — 
three  of  his  four  sons  —  should  have  died  within  about 
four  years:  Basil,  not  yet  2  years  old;  Thomas,  dead  at 
16;  and  "Budge,"  at  18. 

He  vexed  people,  and  still  does.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
complain  about  his  superciliousness  without  sounding 
supercilious  oneself.  The  classic  retort  to  any  cock- 
sure disparagement  of  Arnold  was  made  by  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins  to  Robert  Bridges:  "And  I  do  not  like 
your  calling  Matthew  Arnold  Mr.  Kidglove  Cocksure. 
I  have  more  reason  than  you  for  thinking  him  very 
wrong,  but  nevertheless  I  am  sure  he  is  a  rare  genius 
and  a  great  critic." 

Continued  on  Page  27 
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psychoanalysis;  and  yet  also 
against  psychoanalysis  for  its 
insularity  and  reductiveness. 
From  the  first,  Dr.  Murray's 
ambition  has  been  to  devise  a 
psychology  of  personality  open 
to  the  many  domains  of  knowl- 
edge that  can  clarify  the  human 
condition  —  psycholanalysis, 
the  biological  sciences,  anthro- 
pology, literature  and  the  hu- 
manities. I  think  that  struggle 
—  so  bitterly  fought  during  the 
1930' s  —  is  now  largely  won ;  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  our  slipping 
back  into  "immaculate  Scien- 
tism."  That  such  an  idea  did  not 
triumph  we  owe  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  example  and 
practice  and  preaching  of 
Henry  Murray.     ■ 


right  and  left  meet  in  classic  at- 
titudes of  distrust  and  bravado. 
By  the  end,  some  contact,  at 
least  on  a  human  level,  has  been 
achieved. 

It  is  an  interesting  subject  for 
a  book.  The  misunderstandings 
and  actual  hatred  brought  about 
by  the  class  divisions  in  Eng- 
land, though  obviously  stronger 
in  the  1920's,  have  by  no  means 
,      left  us  today.  Eton,  where  Mr. 
;      Dickinson  went  to  school,  is  as 
(      unlikely  to  throw  up  a  trade 
e      union  leader  as  ever.  The  polari- 
v      zation  of  social   backgrounds 
,      which  was  supposed  to  have 
j      been  cured  by  the  postwar  aboli- 
»      tion  of  elitist  grammar  schools 
r      and  the  advent  of  the  demo- 
cratic  comprehensive   schools 
;      continues  still.  The  recent  riots 
.      in  the  inner-city  areas  of  Liver- 
pool, Manchester  and  London, 
though  obviously  racial  in  some 
instances,  had  a  strong  "Us/ 
^      Them"  quality.  The  1981  slogan 
'Self-Defense      Against      All 
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We  wanted  to  talk  about  the  Peripheral  Canal  She  wanted  to  talk 
about  space  travel  We  thought  that  her  efforts  toward  qualifying  the 
first  state-wide  referendum  in  twenty-eight  years  on  a  highly 
controversial  subject  in  California  —  water  —  was  really  something 
to  talk  about.  She  called  it  "just  a  local  job''' and  insisted  on  tying  its 
significance  to  the  evolutionary  phenomenon,  as  she  called  it,  of 
intelligence  increase.  So  who  are  we  to  argue?  What  transpired  was  a 
very  interesting  but  very  elaborate  discussion  of  the  future  and  more. 


CT:  I  find  it  odd  that  some- 
one into  politics  like  yourself 
would  be  so  interested  in  space   ' 
travel.    Doesn't   space   travel 
seem,  well,  far  afield? 

LL:  Not  really.  I  doubt 
whether  most  people  are  genu- 
inely interested  in  politics. 
What  attracts  anybody  to  the 
political  arena  is  the  potential 
for  making  changes  in  the 
world.  There  are  other  change 
mediums  —  TV,  Science,  Art 
—  Space  seems  to  me  the  fron- 
tier for  change.  It  may  be  the 
place  where  all  the  significant 
advances  of  the  planet  will  take 
place  from  now  on. 

CT:  Do  you  believe  that 
political  action,  as  we  now 
know  it,  will  bring  about 
significant  changes  in  the 
future? 

LL:  Not  really. 

CT:  That's  very  interesting. 
Then  why  do  you  bother? 

LL:  Practice  mainly.  I've 
always  done  this.  If  someone 
like  myself  weren't  around  to 
alter  the  course  of  events,  only 
the  mean  and  brutal  would  call 
the  shots  in  this  game. 

CT:  So  you  don't  want  to 
run  for  office  or  become  a 
political  consultant? 

LL:  No.  I  wouldn't  be  good 
at  it. 

CT:  Well,  Why  did  you  pick 
this  particular  change  medium, 
as  you  call  it,  if  you're  not  in- 
terested in  politics? 

LL:  That's  a  good  question. 
I  don't  know  exactly.  Someday 
I  hope  to  find  out.  It's  in  the 
DNA  I  think.  Something  to  do 


with  my  grandfather;  some 
mission  wired  in  up  here 
(points).  I'm  here  to  make  sure 
the  future  happens. 

CT:  Weil  can  we  tell  our 
readers  anything  about  why 
you  decided  to  irreversibly 
alter  the  economic  plans  of 
some  of  the  largest  landowners 
in  the  world?  Anything  about 
why  you  have  challenged  the 
multi-national  Goliaths  —  and 
successfully  I  might  add?  Your 
referendum,  whether  you  even- 
tually win  it  or  not,  is  no  small 
accomplishment. 

LL:  I  only  did  my  part.  You 
must  understand  how  every- 
thing works  together.  /  only 
started  it.  Like  moving  the  first 
rock  in  a  landslide.  I'm  not  the 
landslide.  I  just  did  my  part. 

CT:  You  have  nothing  else 
to  add? 

LL:  Of  course  I  do!  Why 
don't  you  ask  me  what  I  think 
is  going  on? 

CT:  Not  about  the  Peripher- 
al Canal? 

LL:  No. 

CT:  Seriously? 

LL:  Seriously. 

CT:  Okay.  What  do  you 
think  is  going  on? 

LL:  We  are  ready  to  bring 
the  planet  into  the  fulguratio 
point. 

CT:  The  what? 

LL:  The  fulguratio  point. 

CT:  I  thought  we  were  going    \ 
to  talk  about  politics.   What's 
this  stuff? 

LL:  This  is  real  change.  Just 
listen  for  a  moment.  I  want  to 
look  at  the  larger,  planetary 


Lorell  Long,  outside  the  house  her  grandfather  built  in 
Santa  Rosa,  California. 
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picture.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  evolution  —  and 
that  is  the  planetary  picture  — 
does  not  proceed  forward  in  a 
simple,  linear  fashion.  Every 
so  often  there  are  fantastic 
leaps  from  one  level  of  integra- 
tion to  another.  It  is  just  this 
leap  —  this  "thunderbolt" 
quality  tha  appears  in  life's 
progression  —  that  led  mystic 
philosophers  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  coin  the  word  "Ful- 
|  guratio. "  For  them  it  meant 
the  moment  of  God's  creative 
intervention.  It  was  the  mo- 
ment of  miracle  when  some- 
thing new  came  into  existence 
that  was  not  previously  there. 
Now  we  can  use  the  term  more 
appropriately  to  describe  that 
invented  quality  we  observe  in 
evolution,  that  point  of  muta- 
tion. Fulguratio  is  the  moment 
when  new  information  coupled 
with  intelligence  brings  about  a 
synergistic  leap.  There  is,  you 
know,  that  significant  moment 
—  somewhat  like  the  excitation 
point  of  the  electron  when  it 

{continued,  page  6) 


CT  researches  the  science  of  es- 
caping 

Last  week  our  staff  looked 
into  the  subject  of  pardons. 
We  thought  we  should  examine 
the  subject  of  how  those 
courageous  folks  from  the 
sixties  who  were  condemned 
for  their  use  of  circuit  freeing 
drugs  might  escape  the  final 
prison  —  the  paper  reality 
called  the  arrest  record.  We 
began  by  searching  the  political 
jungles  for  the  best  approach. 

We  interviewed  seasoned 
politicians  and  political 
professionals,  and  ended  up 
listening  to  a  great  deal  of 
gossip  at  the  local  lobbyists' 
watering  holes.  Amid  all  the 
talk  and  questioning,  the  name 
of  a  certain  individual  who 
might  be  willing  to  help  us  was 
frequently  mentioned.  SHe 
was  described  as  a  seasoned  pol 
who  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse. 
SHe  was  seen  only  occasionally 
in  the  capitol. 

Those  who  would  talk  open- 
ingly  about  hir  told  us  that  hir 
insights  were  revered  by  capital 
warriors  everywhere,  and  that 
SHe  had  the  most  irksome  ha- 
bit of  fortelling  political  events 
with  such  precision  that  many 
politicians  held  lasting  grudges 
against  hir.  SHe  could  undo 
the  most  clever  of  schemes  and 
expose  the  best  kept  conspira- 
cies. SHe  had  developed  as 
many  enemies  as  friends.  This 
was  someone  we  had  to  meet. 

We  decided  to  make  the 
journey  to  hir  country  abode 
where  SHe  remains  hidden 
most  of  the  time.  Known  only 
as  a  Scottish/Welsh  psychic 
called  the  Pendragon  of 
Penryn,  SHe  was  not  to  disap- 
point us.  SHe  dazzled  us  with 
hir  smile,  delighted  us  with  her 
intelligence  and  eventually 
gave  us  the  best  advice  we  were 
to  encounter  in  all  our  attempts 
to  find  practical  answers. 

My  partner  and  I  carefully 
followed  the  directions  to  hir 
house  slipped  to  us  by  an 
anonymous  lobbyist  the  night 
before  in  a  local  bar.  After 
wandering  through  the  nearby 
foothills,  we  found  ourselves 
pulling  onto  a  short  path 
leading  into  the  poppies  and 
hollyhocks  of  hir  front  yard. 


A  Search  Leads 

To  Some  Curious 

Information 


i» 


Rare  Glimpse  of  the  Pendragon 


There  we  were  immediately 
greeted  by  a  friendly  she- 
hound  who  indicated  with 
several  wags  of  her  elegant  tail 
that  we  should  follow.  We 
knew  she  was  serious.  Without 
hesitation,  she  led  us  to  a  trail 
behind  the  imposing  but  gra- 
cious two-story  house  that 
ended  at  the  small,  round 
natural  looking  hut  nestled  in 


among  an  outcropping  of  re- 
sponsible looking  granite 
boulders.  Why  the  Pendragon 
preferred  this  humble  after- 
thought of  a  building  intrigued 
us. 

The  smell  of  blackberry 
blossoms  and  new  hay  was  ev- 
erywhere. As  we  waited,  I 
could  hear  giggles  coming  from 
inside.  Finally  the  Pendragon 


"The  tyrant  has  nothing  more  than  the  power  that  you  confer 
upon  him  to  destroy  you.  Where  has  he  acquired  enough  eyes 
to  spy  upon  you,  if  you  do  not  provide  them  yourselves?  How 
can  he  have  so  many  arms  to  beat  you  with,  if  he  does  not 
borrow  them  from  you?  The  feet  that  trample  down  your 
cities,  where  does  he  get  them  if  they  are  not  your  own.  How 
does  he  have  any  power  over  you  except  through  you?'" 

—  Etienne  de  la  Boetie 


emerged,  greeting  us  with 
polite  bows  and  brief,  pleasant 
chatter  about  the  weather.  SHe 
grabbed  our  hands  and  gave  us 
reassuring  little  pats  and 
squeezes.  With  hir  eyers 
flashing,  and  hir  pleasantly 
round  face  radiating  energy, 
SHe  motioned  to  us  to  enter. 
For  a  brief  moment  there  I 
could  not  discern  whether  she 
was  fifteen  or  fifty,  but  I  took 
an  immediate  liking  to  hir. 

SHe  directed  us  to  remove 
our  shoes  as  we  entered  the 
hut.  SHe  led  us  to  a  com- 
fortable setting  of  pillows  and 
rugs  and  a  small  tea  table 
carefully  set  for  three.  This 
cozy  circle  of  effects  seemed 
suddenly  like  a  well  appointed 
stage  on  which  we,  the  unsus- 
pecting characters  were  being 
directed  to  play  out  some 
drama,  unrehearsed  and 
ignorant  of  plot. 

Everything  had 
changed, 

Everything  seemed  mis- 
placed. 


I  flipped  through  my  note 
pad  and  framed  a  few  ques- 
tions in  my  mind  for  the 
interview.  We  sat  silently  for  a 
while  sipping  our  tea  —  a  thick 
sweet  liquid  that  went  down 
quickly  —  positioning  our- 
selves and  readying  our  minds 
as  we  always  did  before  an 
interview.  (I  lead  the  ques- 
tioning, and  my  partner,  like 
some  alter  ego,  is  there  to 
sharpen  the  questions  and  pick 
up  lost  cues.) 

I  don't  know  exactly  how  it 
happened,  but  it  was  the 
Pendragon  who  spoke  first. 
We  were  suddenly  catapulted 
into  serious  talk,  laughing  and 
joking  about  our  fondest 
dreams  and  exchanging  our 
ideas  about  the  future  and  the 
meaning  of  life. 

We  turned  to  concepts  and 
suddenly  I  went  into  overdrive. 
A  profusion  of  creative 
thoughts  spilled  out  into  the 
room  and  the  Pendragon  was 
standing,  inviting  us  to  sample 
each  of  them.  What  fun;  I  was 
definitely  ito  this.  So  capti- 
vated by  the  excitement  of 
these  conversations,  so 
pleasant  was  the  experience 
that  we  both  began  to  forget 
ourselves  altogether. 

Wandering  from  subject  to 
subject,  the  Pendragon  began 
waltzing  us  though  discussion. 
Gracefully  she  began  leading 
us  into  her  little  stories  and 
(continued,  page  3) 


intriguing  theories.  On  we 
went,  past  her  seductive 
anecdotes  and  amusing  tales; 
point,  counterpoint,  corallary, 
joke;  beautiful  paraphrases, 
witticisms  and  sighs  —  we  just 
kept  drifting  rapturously  on. 
Lost  in  thought,  we  floated 
down  a  dozen  canyons  of 
imagination  and  supposition.  I 
began  dreaming  of  the  planet 
folding  into  songs,  my  body  y~ 
undulating  with  them  willingly. 
Undulating!  Jesus!  A  shot  of 
adrenalin  suddenly  pumped 
through  my  veins.  What  is  this! 
This  is  supposed  to  be  an 
interview!  Where's  my  probing 
questions?  I  was  definitely 
upset.  Everything  had 
changed.  Everything  was  mis- 
placed. I  tried  desperately  to 
imagine  the  interview.  Failing 
to  find  the  appropriate 
attitude,  I  turned  to  my  partner 
—  but  SHe  was  napping  con- 
tentedly, and  obviously  of  no 
help.  Beginning  an  interview 
seemed  too  weird  —  almost 
rude.  I  began  waving  at  the 
Pendragon  through  the  haze, 
but  she  clearly  ignored  my 
alarm  as  she  tripped  on  with 
confidence,  gesturing,  smiling, 
sipping  her  tea. 

I  had  lost  my  purpose  here. 
How  could  I  be  of  any  help 
now?  What  a  fool!  And  how 
clever  of  the  Pendragon!  1 
asked  the  Pendragon  "Is  it  the 
tea,  or  have  you  charmed 
me?"  The  Pendragon  just 
smiled.  She  asked  me  if  I  knew 
about  the  origins  of  ethnicity 
on  the  planet,  and  wondered  if 
I  cared  to  hear  the  theory  she 
had  developed.  I  could  see  the 
glint  in  her  eye.  With  a 
flirtatious  smile  she  offered  me 
more  tea  and  gently  coaxed  me 
toward  more  discussions.  I 
reached  ever  so  slightly  toward 
one  of  her  suppositions,  when  I 
caught  myself. 

I  pulled  myself  up  off  my 
elbow,  and  with  one  agonizing 
burst  of  willpower  I  managed 
to  mumble,  "no  thankyou, 
Pendragon."  I  finally  remem- 
bered myself.  I  pursed  my  lips, 
straightened  myself,  and  asked 
the  Pendragon  ever  so  kindly  if 
she  minded  the  presence  of  my 
tape  recorder.  It  was  slung  over 
my  shoulder,  the  bulk  of  it  now 
having  absent  mindly  come 
to  rest  beneath  my  buttock 
where  I  awkwardly  if  some- 
what sheepishly  rescued  it  from 
the  sins  of  my  spreading 
sloth  fullness. 

"Anything  I  say  is  worth 
repeating,"  she  said 


She  motioned  for  me 

to  stay  seated  with  a  calming  air 

that  indicated  I  was  silly  to  be 

so  concerned. 


"I  want  to  interview  you,"  I 
announced.  I  poked  my  part- 
ner with  determination,  but  I 
failed  to  rouse  hir.  I  was  about 
to  try  shaking  hir  vigorously 
when  rather  unexpectedly,  a 
small,  scarlet  breasted  bird 
flew  into  the  hut.  It  circled 
several  times  before  coming  to 
rest  somewhat  fitfully  on  the 
Pendragon's  shoulder.  The 
Pendragon  only  smiled.  Star- 
ing at  me,  her  expression 
seemed  to  be  asking  me,  rather 
pointedly,  whether  I  under- 
stood this.  I  didn't. 

"Robert,"  she  said, 
addressing  the  little  bird, 
"would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 


show  our  guest  the  rose 
garden?  I'm  sure  SHe  would  be 
most  delighted  to  visit  such  a 
fine  example  of  our  country 
pleasures." 

She  wagged  her  finger  in  the 
direction  of  my  partner. 
Robert  circled  once  more,  and 
glided  to  a  soft  landing  on  the 
pillow  that  held  the  uncon- 
scious brains  of  my  poor  un- 
fortunate partner.  He  began 
singing,  I  could  swear,  in  what 
sounded  like  a  conversational 
tone,  and  for  a  moment  I  felt  I 
had  encountered  something 
beyond  my  nerve  to  experience. 

Instead  of  splitting  (which 
was    my    inclination    at    this 


point)  I  watched.  My  partner 
bolted  upright,  gave  me  a  wax- 
en, barbie  doll  smile  and  ex- 
tended her  finger  to  accom- 
modate Robert.  She  then  stood 
up,  and  with  Robert  in  the 
lead,  perched  at  the  finger  end 
of  her  outstretched  arm,  point- 
ing the  way  like  a  determined 
weather  vane,  she  shuffled  her 
way  out  the  door. 

I  stood  up  intending  to  stop 
hir  when  the  Pendragon 
winked  at  me  and  said,  "Ap- 
parently she  doesn't  share  your 
panic." 

She  motioned  for  me  to  stay 
seated  with  a  calming  air  that 
indicated  that  I  was  silly  to  be 
so  concerned.  I  stayed. 

"I'm  sorry  you  choose  not 
to  visit  my  more  interesting 
places.  You  seemed  to  be  en- 
joying our  play  so  much.  Tell 
me,  are  you  not  pleased?" 

"Oh  yes,  It's  not  that  Pen- 
dragon, I  just  can't  think,  if 
you  know  what  I  mean.  I  need 
to  think,  to  understand  my 
subject." 

"You  do?"  SHe  said, 
looking  at  me  with  surprise. 

"Well,  yes." 

"There  arc  many  ways  to 
look  at  information;  some 
ways  better  than  others  for 
what  you  need.  But  if  you  have 
doubts,  then  I  will  return  to 
your  pencil  and  tape  recorder 
and  give  you  what  I  can." 

"I  must  apologize,  Pendrag- 
on, this  is  all  I  have.  I  can't 
seem  to  function  any  other 
way.  An  interview  is  an 
interview,  don't  you  agree?" 

"Of  course,"  said  the  Pen- 
dragon, "but  remember,  you 
are  always  limited  by  what  you 
insist  on  believing.  Some  other 
day,  some  future  visit  we  will 
share  other  things,  perhaps.  In 
the  meantime,  I  will  honor 
your  decision  to  remain  en- 
sconced at  +48.  I'm  sure 
everything  will  be  perfectly 
fine." 

Her  face  changed  suddenly. 
Her  mouth  fell,  her  gaze 
hardened.  SHe  narrowed  her 
expression  as  she  folded  her 
hands  and  raised  the  bridge  of 
her  nose. 

"So  you  want  to  know 
about  politics,  do  you,"  She 
sighed.  The  governor,  the  ways 
of  the  Senators,  the  brigands 
and  hanger-ons?" 

"Um,  not  really,"  I  said.  "I 
want  to  know  about  pardons, 
Pendragon. ' ' 

"Ah,   yes!"   SHe  laughed, 
"How  to  escape  the  spider's 
web!  The  desire  of  the  precious 
(continued,  page  4) 


ones  wanting  a  way  out.  It  is 
always  the  same!  My  dear, 
when  you  play  near  mud,  you 
are  likely  to  get  a  little  dirty." 

She  laughed  heartily  now, 
throwing  her  head  back.  I 
could  have  sworn  she  bared  her 
teeth      (could      it      be?). 

"Yes  indeed,"  said  the 
Pendragon,  'I  will  tell  you 
what  I  know." 

Having  finally  arrived,  and 
now  a  good  two  hours  later, 
our  interview  commenced: 

CT:  Some  time  ago,  as  a 
result  of  public  urging,  the 
laws  concerning  the  possession 
of  marijuana  were  liberalized. 
However,  several  indivdiuals 
who  were  severely  punished 
under  these  laws  still  suffer  the 
baggage  of  police  records  and 
jail  sentences.  We  want  to 
know  how  we  might  get  the 
governor  to  pardon  these  in- 
dividuals, now  that  the  laws  no 
longer  apply.  We  would  like  to 
see  their  records  cleared.  What 
do  you  suggest. 

P  of  P:  Pardons,  pardons, 
hmm  (Smiling)  Governing  a 
large  state  is  like  boiling  a  small 
fish.  This  is  because  a  small 
fish  can  be  spoiled  by  simply 
being  handled. 

CT:  I  don't  think  I  under- 
stand that. 

P  of  P:  Most  people  don't. 
Let  me  be  precise.  Seeking  a 
gubnatorial  pardon  will  surely 
call  attention  to  the  issue  of 
drugs,  the  sixties,  crime,  re- 
bellion, etc.  Memories  will  be 
rekindled,  idiots  will  surely 
fuss.  This  approach  will  no 
doubt  be  avoided  by  the  gover- 
nor who  knows  that  once  an 
issue  is  made  visible,  opinons 
will  surely  be  preferred,  camps 
will  form  —  once  the  fish  is 
handled  it  will  spoil.  The 
governor    will    never    openly 

consider  a  pardon  on  such  a 
matter. 

CT:  Then  what  can  we  do? 
We  were  under  the  impression 
that  a  pardon  was  the  only 
solution. 

P  of  P:  There  is  more  than 
one  valley  here  in  which  to 
search  for  answers.  May  I  sug- 
gest you  avoid  the  crest,  they 
are  perilous  and  will  only  serve 
to  exhaust  your  strength  in  the 
long  run. 

CT:  Which  valley  do  you 
suggest? 

P  of  P:  Have  you  recognized 
the  patterns  yet? 

CT:  Which  patterns? 

P  of  P:  My  dear,  where  have 
you  been  looking? 


CT:  I'm  sorry,  I'm  lost 
again. 

P  of  P:  Very  well,  let  me 
assure  you  that  you  will  always 
see  your  course  more  clearly 
when  you  accurately  recognize 
the  patterns,  (she  rolls  her  eyes 
slowly)  To  begin:  in  three 
months,  94  of  our  120  state  le- 
gislators have  introduced  ap- 
proximately 220  different  bills 
dealing  with  the  general  topic 
of  Crime.  I  see  that  66  of  our 
80  assemblypersons  and  28  of 
our  40  senators  have  each  in- 
troduced at  least  one  bill. 
Several  have  introduced  five  or 
more  bills  dealing  with  Crime. 


Maxine  Waters'  bill,  the 
paraphenalia  bill?  If  this  bill 
passes  it's  likely  your  cookie 
sheet  could  become  illegal.  .  . 
cooking  criminal  brownies,  or 
drying  pot,  who  knows?  It's  all 
very  lovely,  don't  you  see? 

CT:  God,  I  didn't  know  it 
was  that  bad. 

P  of  P:  It  isn't.  You  must 
look  more  carefully  at  the 
patterns. 

CT:  How  can  you  say  that? 
It  all  sounds  perfectly  horrible 
to  me. 

P  of  P:  My  dear,  there  is 
absolutely  no  room  for  des- 
pair. In  this  business  you  will 
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NASA  scientists  are  studying  the  message  for  clues  to  the  nature  of 
other  civilizations  in  space. 


Our  current  paranoia  about 
Crime  has  reached  such  a  state 
—  some  people  urging  other 
people  to  shoot  yet  other 
people  on  sight  if  said  other 
people  look  in  the  least  suspi- 
cious —  that  legislators  are 
virtually  stumbling  over  each 
other  to  promote  an  atmos- 
phere of  get-tough,  and  burn- 
and  -  pillage  -  all  -  the  -  reform- 
stuff. 

My  assessment  for  the 
record:  We'll  have  ten  years  of 
hangman,  followed  by  a  new 
wave  of  reform.  I  urge  you  to 
take  note,  follow  this  and  see  if 
I  am  not  correct.  As  for  drugs, 
you  are  in  no  priveledged  cate- 
gory. All  bilk  relating  to  drugs 
are  promoting  longer  and 
tougher  sentences.  Have  you 
see  BUI  Ivers'  bill?  Wonderful. 
His  bill  would  authorize  a 
mandatory  90  days  for  anyone 
caught  possessing  LSD.  There 
isn't  a  liberal  in  the  capitol  who 
will  come  anywhere  near 
fighting  that  one.  How  about 


never  last  with  that  kind  of  an 
attitude,  not  with  your  sen- 
sibilities. You  simply  must  ob- 
serve the  patterns  more  care- 
fully. 

CT:  I  don't  see  anything 
encouraging. 

P  of  P:  Ah,  but  you  are  not 
looking!  Let  me  show  you. 
(Rolls  her  eyes  slowly  again). 
Who  are  the  thirty-six  who  did 
not  introduce  crime  bills?  Lets 
look  between  the  spaces  for  a 
moment.  Why  —  if  this  law- 
making fever  be  so  rampant  — 
did  these  36  fellows  not  catch 
it?  (Laughs)  You  see?  Look 
closer.  Now.  Here  is  a  hale 
fellow,  a  respectable  conserv- 
ative lawmaker.  Senator  Bill 
Campbell;  powerful  republi- 
can, strong  supporter  of  anti- 
crime  legislation.  Why  did  he 
not  introduce  a  package  of 
crime  bills?  WeU? 

CT:  I'm  thinking. 

P  of  P:  Look.  The  impor- 
tant thing  to  see  is  that  he 
didn't  have  to!  Mr.  Campbell 


comes  from  a  conservative, 
middle-class  district.  His 
election  does  not  rest  on 
proving  to  the  faithful  in  his 
district  that  he  is  thinking  and 
acting  appropriately  paleolith- 
ic. He  is  said  to  control  a 
"safe"  district.  No  one  is 
trying  to  undo  him.  As  for  the 
others,  the  great  crime  busters, 
they  are  scared  shitless  that 
their  constituents  will  think 
them  "soft  of  crime"  —  rea- 
son enough  these  days  to  be 
thrown  out  on  your  tender 
little  ischial  callosities.  All 
these  moral  giants  parading 
around  the  capitol  clutching 
their  pieties  see  only  one  thing: 
ideological  assassins  gunning 
for  them  behind  every  ballot 
box.  Their  bill  passing  mania  is 
only  a  ritual  dance  for  the 
natives  back  home. 

Actually,  a  significant  num- 
ber of  these  bills  will  never  be 
heard.  Believe  me,  if  some  of 
this  stuff  actually  passed 
there'd  be  panic  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

CT:  How  is  this  information 
going  to  help  us? 

P  of  P:  Well,  who  in  the 
legislature  has  a  safe  enough 
seat  to  deal  with  drug  related 
legislation?  It  is  imperative, 
you  understand,  that  legis- 
lation be  used  in  this  case  and 
not  executive  relief. 

CT:  If  you  say  so.  But  how 
would  that  work? 

P  of  P:  Like  this:  Find  a 
legislator  from  a  district  likely 
to  be  liberal  on  drug  issues  — 
like  San  Francisco.  Next  find  a 
fairly  persuasive  or  influential 
constituent  of  this  legislator 
willing  to  suggest  that  he 
remedy  a  problem  common  to 
his  district  —  namely  drug  law 
relief.  If  possible,  this  con- 
stituent should  be  prepared  to 
suggest  exact  language  that  can 
be  inserted  directly  into  a  bill. 
Most  legislators  are  either 
ignorant  or  lazy.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  necessary  to  "hijack" 
an  existing  piece  of  legislation 
—  that  way  your  legislator  can 
extort  a  vote  from  the  hijacked 
bill's  author.  In  fact,  if  he 
hijacks  a  bill  of  a  powerful 
legislator  he  can  extort  an 
entire  block  of  votes,  (laughs) 
As  you  can  see,  it  must  be 
misery  to  be  a  piss  ant  in  the 
legislature. 

By  the  way,  the  language 
appended  to  the  hijacked  bill 
need  not  necessarily  relate  to 
the  bill  in  question.  In  fact  it  is 
better  that  the  language  appear 
to  dangle  between  sections  as 
an  afterthought,  (laughs)  The 

(continued,  page  5) 


The  Rosicrucian  Order 

Known  as  "THE  ANCIENT,  MYSTICAL  ORDER  ROSAE  CRUCIS"  throughout  the  world 
Rosicrucian  Park       San  Jose,  California  95191,  U.S.A. 


August  4,  1981 


Mr.  Lorell  A.  Long 
7993  Rock  Springs  Rd. 
Penryn,  CA  95663 

Dear  Mr.  Long: 

We  received  your  letter  of  July  3,  and  have  only 
the  following  information  to  give  you.   Your  grandfather 
was  a  member  of  AMORC  for  just  a  short  period  prior  to 
his  death,  from  July,  1944.   Since  there  wouldn't  have 
been  much  time  there  for  AMORC  to  influence  his  writings, 
it  seems  that  his  interests  and  writings  at  least  parallel- 
ed those  of  the  Rosicrucians . 

We  cannot  say  whether  or  not  his  interest  in  the 
Order  was  in  any  way  connected  to  his  relationship  to 
Francis  Bacon.   It  is  possible,  of  course,  and  not  unlike- 
ly, that  our  interests  are  in  part  derived  from  our 
ancestors. 

Francis  Bacon  was  an  officer  of  the  Rosicrucians 
during  a  period  of  his  life,  and  his  writings  reflect  that 
close  association  with  Rosicrucian  ideals. 

Bacon  was  a  great  proponent  of  the  scientific  method, 
a  Rosicrucian  mark,  particularly  in  his  times,  and  was 
perhaps  the  most  gifted  writer  of  his  times  in  the  areas  of 
humanism  and  discovery. 

If  you  should  come  to  San  Jose  on  a  weekday,  you  might 
want  to  talk  to  our  librarian,  Mrs.  Campbell,  on  the  subject 
of  Bacon. 


Sincerely, 

ROSICRUCIAN  ORDER  (AMORC) 

Arthur  C.  Piepenbrink 
SECRETARY 
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greatest  challenge  to  a  lobbyist 
is  to  introduce  legislative 
language  that  is  so  obscure  it 
escapes  detection. 

CT:  So  the  goal  is  to  intro- 
duce legislation  but  escape 
detection. 

P  of  P:  Exactly.  The  better 
,  k>u  escape  detection,  the  more 
successful  you  will  be.  One 
more  thing.  You  are  more  like- 
I  ly  to  endear  yourself  to  the 
author  of  your  legislation  if 
\  you  contribute  generously  to 
I  his  campaign  war  chest  —  go 
to  his  parties,  arrange  gifts  for 
him  from  other  prominent  con- 
stituents. 

CT:  Isn  t  it  illegal  to  bribe  a 
legislator? 

P  of  P:  Posh!  The  goal  is  to 
merely  work  from  within.  It  is 
actually  a  very  elegant  system 
that  operates  in  the  interstices 
of  regulation.  It  would  be  in- 
sulting to  be  illegal.  There  is  no 
bribery,  per  se;  nothing  that 
can  be  documented  or  pointed 
out.  It  is  more  that  one  main- 
tains a  constant  presence  too 
valuable  to  be  ignored.  It  is  an 
institution,  and  it  is  carried  out 
in  the  highest  of  circles  every- 
where. 

CT:  Well,  where  do  you 
suggest  we  start? 

P  of  P:  I  would  start  with 
Willie  Brown.  He's  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Assembly  now,  and 
wields  a  great  deal  of  power. 
He  carries  most  of  the  drug 
liberalization  and  homosexual 
rights  legislation.  Find  a 
powerful  or  rich  dealer  or  a 
businessman  in  his  district  to 
help  you  out,  and  a  lawyer  to 
draft  your  bill  language.  I  do 
anticipate  some  complications, 
however. 

CT:  It  all  seems  complicated 
to  me,  but  go  ahead,  what  do 
you  see  as  a  problem. 

P  of  P:  No  problem,  just  be 
prepared  for  complications. 
You  see,  the  most  important 
thing  for  Willie  right  now  is  to 
remain  in  power  and  build  his 
warchest.  That  means  he  must 
curry  friendships  among  Re- 
publicans and  make  his  Demo- 
cratic allies  happy  at  the  same 
time  —  complicated  when 
you're  talking  about  drug  laws. 

The  speakers  warchest  is 
very  important.  He  must  raise 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  order  to  reward  loyal 
Democrats  in  the  Assembly. 
He  also  uses  this  money  to 
secure  loyalties  of  Democratic 
candidates  running  in  close 
races.  The  Speaker  can  literally 
determine  who  he  wants  in  the 
legislature  and  who  he  does  not 
by  deciding  how  he  will  bestow 
his  gifts.  For  you,  it  might  even 


be  possible  to  give  to  a  legisla- 
tor Willie  wants  to  control  or 
to  a  potential  candidate  in  a 
district  he  is  trying  to  secure 
for  a  Democrat. 

CT:  So.  Control  lots  of 
money  going  to  Campaigns, 
push  through  obscure  language 
in  a  bill  introduced  by  a 
friendly  legislator  and  ad- 
vocated by  a  persuasive,  estab- 
lished constituent,  and  what 
else? 

P  of  P:  And  cross  your  fing- 
ers no  one  finds  out  or  that  the 
governor  doesn't  veto  it. 

CT:  Oh  great.  Any  tips  on 
how  to  prevent  this? 

P  of  P:  Yes,  Make  sure  your 
lobbyist  is  powerful  enough  to 
threaten  anyone  who  gets  in 
the  way. 

CT:  Now  who  might  that 
be? 

P  of  P:  Ah,  that's  another 
story,  another  interview.  First 
it  is  important  that  you  are 
serious  enough  to  venture  into 
this  jungle.  Try  your  hand,  you 
may  be  surprised.  Alot  de- 
pends on  sheer  luck. 


"There  is  no 
bribery,  per  se; 
nothing    that    can 
be  documented 
or  pointed  out. " 


CT:  Pendragon.  How  did 
you  get  to  be  so  powerful?  I 
mean,  a  person  like  you  in  all 
this  business.  .  .  how  did  you 
get  such  a  reputation? 

P  of  P:  Power?  Reputation? 
Me?  It  is  all  appearance. . .  and 
leverage.  I  unassumingly  ma- 
nipulate the  controllers  and 
never  look  dangerous.  But  it 
takes  intelligence,  which  is  rare 
in  this  business.  If  you  want 
my  secret,  go  find  the  works  of 
Archimedes,  it  is  all  there. 

CT:  Again,  I  don't  under- 
stand. 

P  of  P:  You  will.  Now  if  you 
will  excuse  me. 

With  those  words,  the  Pen- 
dragon  rose  and  swiftly  exited. 
I  packed  my  gear  hurriedly  and 
tried  to  follow.  She  was  al- 
ready in  her  house.  I  glanced 
through  the  window  just  to  see 
if  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her.  She  was  washing  her 
dishes. 


Play  it  again,  Sam. 


by  Nadja  Nechushatan  Netzach 


I  was  walking  leisurely  down 
main  street  the  other  day  when 
I  happened  to  hear  a  rather 
loud  voice  from  an  overhead 
apartement  window.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  thought  SHe  was  talk- 
ing to  me,  but  then  realized 
that  there  was  someone  else  up 
there. 

I  recognized  the  voice  im- 
mediately. It  was  Gaia.  She 
was  shouting  and  whining  like 
a  wounded  mate;  I  couldn't 
help  but  overhear  what  she  was 
saying.  She  was  obviously  talk- 
ing to  her  long  lost  lover 
Uranus  who  had,  (I  descerned 
from  the  tone  of  his  voice) 
come  back  to  make  amends. 

"I  give  you  all  these 
secrets,"  she  said,  "and  all  you 
do  is  make  a  mess  of  things!" 

She  scolded  him  for  letting 
the  Olympians  defeat  him.  She 
told  him  that  he  had  disgraced 
her  and  that  it  would  take  cen- 
turies for  her  to  get  over  the 
defeat. 

I  could  hear  him  pleading 
with  her  in  a  soft  voice,  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  it  would 
be  different  this  time.  After  all, 
he  was  madly  in  love  with  her. 
She  began  to  cry,  confessing 
that  yes,  she  was  hopelessly  in 
love  with  him  as  well. 

She  agreed  to  reveal  yet 
another  of  her  precious  secrets 
to  him,  begging  him  to  act 
responsibly  and  not  to  forget 
her  this  time.  I  heard  her  sweet 
melodious  voice  sing  out  to 
him:  "We  contain  a  sacred 
center  which  can  and  will  sig- 
nal, search  for,  recognize,  at- 
tract, turn  on  and  fuse  with  the 
perfect  beatific  partner.  This 
union  will  release  and  free  the 
consciousness  of  both  persons 
to  synergistically  produce  in- 
telligent entities  beyond  the 
previously  experienced  limita- 
tions." 
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I-  then  heard  them  both 
laugh.  Suddenly  she  began 
strumming  her  autoharp  and 
singing  quite  joyously.  I  quick- 
ly pulled  out  my  notebook  and 
began  jotting  down  the  words. 
It  went  like  this: 

As  the  midnight  moon, 

was  drifting  through 
The  lazy  sway  of  the  trees 
I  saw  the  look  in  your  eyes, 

lookin'  into  mine 
Seeing  what  you  wanted  to  see 
Darlin'  don't  say  a  word, 

cause  I  already  heard 
What  your  body's  sayin' 

to  mine 
I'm  tired  of  fast  moves 
I've  got  a  slow  groove.  .  . 
On  my  mind 

I  want  a  man  with  a  slow  hand 
I  want  a  lover  with  an 

easy  touch 
I  want  somebody  who  will 

spend  some  time 
Not  come  and  go  in  a 

heated  rush 
I  want  somebody  who  will 

understand 
When  it  comes  to  love 

I  want  a  slow  hand 

On  shadowed  ground, 

with  no  one  around 
And  a  blanket  of  stars  in 

our  eyes 
We  are  drifting  free, 

like  two  lost  leaves 
On  the  crazy  wind  of  the  night 
Darlin',  don't  say  a  word, 

'cause  I  already  heard 
What  your  body's  sayin' 

to  mine 
If  I  want  it  all  night 
You  say  it's  alright 
We  got  the  time 

'Cause  I  got  a  man  with  a 

slow  hand 
I  got  a  lover  with  an  easy 

touch 
I  found  somebody  who  will 

spend  some  time 
Not  come  and  go  in  a 

heated  rush 
I  found  somebody  who 

will  understand 
When  it  comes  to  love, 

I  want  a  slow  hand 


leaps  into  another  wave/orbit 
to  become  something  else  — 
when  life  no  longer  progresses 
as  it  did  before.  Here  we  are! 

CT:  That's  interesting 
alright.  But  are  you  sure?  How 
do  you  know  we  are  at  this  so 
called  fulguratio  point? 

LL:  Are  you  sure  you  want 
to  hear  this? 

CT:  It's  your  interview. 

LL:  There  is  no  where  else 
we  can  be  right  now.  You'll 
understand  this  more  later. 

CT:  Right.  Well,  what  hap- 
pens after  this  great  "creative 
flash"  takes  place?  Do  we  turn 
into  toads  or  princes. 

LL:  We  can  only  speculate, 
at  this  point,  about  what  exact- 
ly a  higher  level  of  integration 
will  look  like.  Every  newly 
developed  strata  of  existence 
has  the  characteristics  of  the 
previous  level,  and  yet  is  entire- 
ly different.  The  "creative 
flash"  signifies  a  shift  in 
essence  rather  than  degree.  Let 
me  ask  you  something.  What 
kind  of  future  are  you  projec- 
ting? Would  you  rather  be  a 
toad  or  a  prince? 

CT:  Okay.  But  what  does 
your  political  work  have  to  do 
with  these  ideas?  I  don 't  see  the 
connection  at  all. 

LL:  I  see  no  difference  be- 
tween what  we  observe  on  the 
cosmic  scale,  and  what  we  can 
more  readily  observe  locally. 
"Political  work"  as  you  call  it, 
is  merely  the  active  use  of 
social  and  institutional  tools  to 
direct  changes  in  local  systems 
—  although  it  usually  ends  up 
just  using  money  to  get  what 
you  want.  Still,  it  makes  no 
s"-nse  to  want  to  shove  around 
what  you  can't  conceptually 
understand.  That's  why  it  is 
worthwhile  to  have  the  larger 
picture. 

CT:  Your  larger  picture? 

LL  Not  necessarily.  A  scien- 
tific paradigm  will  do. 

CT:  But  you  're  not  a  scien- 
tist. How  does  science  fit  into 
your  scheme  here? 

LL:  Who  says?  Science  is 
simply  a  habit  of  mind.  The 
problem  with  the  people  we 
call  politicians  is  that  they  rare- 
ly have  any  point  of  view  ex- 
cept I-rule-this-mountain-and- 
I-want-your-mountain-too. 
It's  the  psychological  frame- 
work that's  most  important  in 
this  change  making  business  — 
or  politics  if  you  prefer.  I 
figure  that  all  of  change 
depends  on  myth  —  what  you 
can  get  people  to  believe  so 
they  will  act  on  it.  One  is  either 
making  the  myths,  or  believing 
in  someone  else's.  I  prefer  to 
be  a  mythmaker. 


CT:  So  politics  for  you  is 
making  myth? 

LL:  In  a  sense.  The  question 
is:  How  good  are  your  myths, 
and  who  wants  to  believe 
them? 

CT:  Actually  I  find  yours 
rather  fascinating.  But  this 
science  and  space  underpinning 
to  your  political  mythmaking  I 
find  odd. 

LL:  Let  me  ask  you,  do  you 
believe  that  Higher  Intelligence 
is  a  useful  concept? 

CT:  Yes,  I  think  so. 

LL:  What  is  your  definition 
of  Higher  Intelligence. 

CT:  Tough  one. 

LL:  What  is  your  definition 
of  Intelligence? 

CT:  Wait,  wait.  I'm  not  un- 
derstanding this.  Let 's  go  back 
and  review  some  of  your  as- 
sumptions, I  think  that  will 
help.  You  said  that  the  planet 
has  now  reached  this  fulguratio 
point,  and  that  there  is  no 
where  else  —  holistically 
speaking  I  assume  —  that  we 
can  be  right  now.  So  lets  ex- 
plore these  myths  of  yours. 
Why  do  you  think  space  travel 
is  so  necessary  for  the  planet's 
success?  Isn't  that  what  you 
are  saying,  that  space  travel  is 
important  for  all  humans  right 
now?  Why  do  you  say  that? 

LL:  Alright,  lets  start  from 
the  beginning.  First  lets  agree 
on  the  definition  of  success, 
because  that's  what  I'm  really 
talking  about. 

CT:  Okay,  what  about  suc- 
cess on  this  planet? 

LL:  Briefly  we  can  say  that 
success  is  the  degree  to  which 
the  species  generates  wealth  on 
the  planet  for  its  survival  and 
continuance.  We  can  also 
broadly  define  wealth  as  the 
goods  (or  resources)  and  ser- 
vices that  sustain  life  and 
growth.  Without  this  process 
the  old  Locust-god  gets  you  by 
the  short  hairs  for  good. 

The  process  of  wealth  gener- 
ation is  the  important  factor 
here.  Looking  at  history  we  see 
that  wealth  generation  is  possi- 
ble only  when  humans  compre- 
hend the  potentials  for  wealth 
that  exist  in  the  natural  en- 
vironment, which  if  properly 
manipulated  can  support  all  of 
life.  So  at  this  point  we  can 
say:  the  first  principle  of 
wealth  generation  is  intelli- 
gence. Next,  to  stay  successful 
—  things  are  likely  to  change  at 
any  time  —  we  must  keep  up 
this  wealth  generation.  And  in 
order  to  continue  to  grow,  we 
must  sustain  wealth  generation 
in  greater  increments  and  at 
greater  intervals.  This  is  possi- 
ble only  when  we  can  find  ways 


to  sustain  wealth  generation 
exogenetically.  That  is,  we 
must  find  ways  to  manipulate 
the  environment  that  exceed 
the  arbitrary  limits  of  the 
human  organism.  That  Is  a 
long  way  of  saying  we  must 
continue  to  develop  better 
tools  and  principles  of  science. 
Tools  and  science  give  us  a 
certain  leveraging  power  — 
something  Archimedes  found 
out  a  long  time  ago.  This 
leveraging  power  together  with 
brain  power  allows  for  yet 
another  variable  of  wealth 
generation.  Brain  power  and 
leveraging  power  can  be  em- 
ployed to  get  nature's  energy 
patterns  to  do  the  work  of  con- 
tinuing the  species'  growing 
wealth  making  business.  So  we 
can  say:  Wealth  generation  is 
energy  plus  intelligence.  Can 
you  see  where  I'm  going? 


'Try  to  tlii)ik  of  sometJiin<i  that 
doesn't  require  dollars'' 


CT:  It  should  make  sense  I 
guess.  But  I  don 't  see  how  this 
relates  to  space  travel,  let  alone 
the  Peripheral  Canal  which  is 
what  I  wanted  to  talk  about. 

LL:  Just  bear  with  me  and 
I'll  show  you  how  everything 
we  have  been  talking  about  fits 
together.  Besides,  don't  you 
find  this  interesting? 
CT:  Well,  I  think  so,  yes. 
LL:  Now.  Science  has  shown 
us  that  through  the  Law  of 
Conservation  of  Energy  that 
energy  cannot  be  created  or 
destroyed.  So  we  can  say  that 
one  constituent  of  wealth  — 
energy  —  is  irreducible.  We 
know  too  that  the  entire 
universe  as  Einstein  has  de- 
duced, is  energy  —  E'MC2 
Some  of  the  energy  in  the 
universe  is  observable  as 
associative  patterns  we  call 
matter.  This  "associative 
energy"  is  what  we  organize  in- 
to leverage  systems  to  do  work. 
The  dissociative  energy  pat- 
terns —  or  radiation  —  is  the 
free  energy  that  we  use  to  in- 
crease the  output  of  our  lever- 
age systems.  Very  simple. 

Every  time  the  species  uses 
the  other  component  of  wealth 
—  hir  intelligence  —  that  re- 
source increases.  So  at  this 
point  we  can  say:  Energy  can- 
not decrease  intelligence  can 
only  increase.  Wealth  then,  can 
only  increase  when  intellect 
and  energy  combine,  and, 
wealth  will  increase  only  with 
use  and  will  increase  as  fast  as 
it  is  used.  Or,  in  other  words, 
the  faster  the  more. 

CT:  Well  I  follow  you  so  far 
but  what  does  space  travel  have 
to  do  with  what  you  just  said? 

LL:  I  will  show  that  space 
travel  is  the  only  logical  thing 
the  species  can  do  in  order  to 
continue  to  be  a  success  on  the 
planet,  to  continue  it's  wealth 
generating  business. 

CT:  I  don't  see  exactly  how 
you  can  conclude  that,  but  go 
ahead. 

LL:  Well,  first  of  all  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  the  species  has 
always  moved  toward  greater 
and  greater  wealth  generation. 
If  we  observe  the  basic  constit- 
uents of  wealth  generation  it 
means  we  have  also  moved 
toward  greater  use  of  energy 
and  increased  intelligence. 
Looking  a  little  closer  at  the 
process  and  observing  the  hu- 
man organism  carefully  we 
find  that  the  drive  toward 
greater  wealth  generation  is 
literally  wired  into  the  biocir- 
cuitry  of  the  individual.  It  is 
directed,  altered  and  enhanced 
by  the  neuro-transmitting 
chemicals  in  the  body  and  is 
(continued,  page  7) 


continually  manifested  out- 
wardly in  the  world  as  a  desire 
for  mastery;  mastery  of  the 
planet,  mastery  of  other  spe- 
cies, mastery  of  tribes  of  the 
same  species,  mastery  of  infor- 
mation. Power. 

Our  history  books  are  filled 
with  the  telling  of  the  process. 
Entire  philosophies  and  reli- 
gions have  developed  around 
this  programmed  drive.  And 
while  we  can  see  this  drive 
manifested  in  an  endless  varie- 
ty of  human  activities,  there 
are  two  major  human  activities 
that  have  served  as  the  medium 
for  mastery  activity:  war  and 
entrepreneurialship.  Humans 
seem  to  always  wage  war  and 
always  lust  for  personal 
wealth,  sometimes,  but  not 
always  at  the  same  time.  I  am 
speaking  of  course  of  the  basic 
drives  here  —  sort  of  like  the 
basil  metabolic  system  of  the 
planet.  This  phenomenon  has 
lead  many  sociologist  and  his- 
torians to  conclude  that  all 
scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances have  come  about 
through  war.  When  we  focus 
on  the  entrepreneurial  pheno- 
menon —  as  an  economist  is 
likely  to  do  —  we  say  that 
scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances happen  more  readily  in 
a  system  disposed  toward  the 
acquisition  of  personal  wealth, 
that  is,  in  a  capitalist  system. 
Actually  it  is  more  accurate  to 
say  that  both  activities  —  war 
and  the  process  of  personal 
wealth  acquisition  —  are  the 
mass,  species-wide  extension  of 
the  programmed  mastery 
drive. 

CT:  You  wouldn't  disagree 
with  the  statement  then,  that 
war  and  capitalism  bring  about 
advances? 

LL:  No.  For  simplicity's 
sake  we  can  say  that.  But  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  be 
trapped  into  thinking  that  war 
and  capitalistic  activities  are 
the  only  mastery  motivated  ac- 
tivities that  bring  about  major 
changes. 

CT:  When  do  we  get  into 
space? 

LL:  I'm  getting  to  that.  But 
first  lets  look  a  little  closer  at 
change.  We  know  that  wealth 
generation  is  the  process  of  in- 
creased energy  and  intelligence 
that  continues  to  improve  our 
leverage  system  through  mas- 
tery activities  such  as  war  and 
entrepreneurial  activity.  All 
of  these  things  —  happening 
on  a  continuum  —  are  change. 

Changes  generated  through 
major  mastery  activities  are  al- 
ways introduced  back  into  the 


species'  wealth  generating 
systems  —  systems  that  are  al- 
ways moving  in  a  "more  and 
faster"  direction,  as  we  have 
discussed  earlier. 

What  I've  just  described  is 
pretty  generally  known  al- 
ready. But  when  changes  are 
introduced  into  wealth  generat- 
ing systems  we  observe  another 
phenomenon  not  generally  dis- 
cussed, but  one  I  wish  to  focus 
on.  It  is  simply  INEFFICIEN- 
CY. 

CT:  I  don't  know  about 
that,  I  hear  a  lot  about  ineffi- 
ciency, expecially  now  days. 

LL:  It  is  more  important 
than  you  think.  Most  physicists 
would  like  to  link  inefficiency 
to  ENTROPY.  In  their  gloom 
they  go  to  great  lengths  to 
prove  our  eventual  disintegra- 
tion into  chaos.  That  well 
known  "Second  Law"  of  ther- 
modynamics describes  the 
physical  universe  they  say  — 
energies  escape  from  systems 
creating  a  fallout  that  is  tabled 
the  Law  of  increase  of  the  ran- 
dom element.  Period.  BUT. 
Along  comes  Prigogine.  Along 
comes  the  theory  of  Dissipative 
structures  —  structures  of  IN- 
TELLIGENCE with  ever  in- 
creasing orderliness,  change, 
complexity,  change,  acid  so  on 
and  so  on.  Intelligence  is  AN- 
TTENTROPIC.  Wealth  gener- 
ation is  a  complex  of  ever  in- 
creasing anti-entropic  forces 
co-functioning  equally  in  the 
universe.  So. 

What  am  I  getting  at?  Ob- 
serve things  fuck  up.  Observe 
that  when  change  is  introduced 
into  any  system,  things  fuck 
up.  There  is  a  very  quiet  but 
definite  relationship  between 
change  and  efficiency.  What 
we  must  come  to  terms  with  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  inverse 
relationship  between  change 
and  efficiency.  The  faster 
changes  move  in  one  direction, 
the  faster  efficiencies  move  in 
the  other.  If  a  change  is  in- 
troduced into  a  system  that  al- 
ters any  part  of  that  systems' 
capabilities,  you  are  equally  in- 
troducing an  inefficiency  that 
will  inevitably  limit  that  sys- 
tem's capabilities.  Inefficien- 
cies will  grow  at  the  same  rate 
as  change. 

CT:  How  can  that  be?  We 
introduce  changes  in  all  our 
world  systems  all  the  time.  A  nd 
given  the  degree  of  change  we 
experience,  if  your  supposition 
were  true,  everything  would  be 
crashing  down  around  us  in  a 
total  dysfunctional  mess! 

LL:  Ah!  You  are  on  to 
something!  Our  common  ex- 


perience tells  us  that  something 
else  is  going  on.  Something 
must  account  for  the  fact  that 
progress  has  not,  so  far, 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  a 
dysfunctional  mess! 

CT:  Okay.  That's  what  I'm 
saying.  There  has  to  be  some- 
thing else  going  on. 

LL:  There  is.  We  can  say  at 
this  point:  There  is  an  inverse 
relationship  between  change 
and  efficiency,  and  that  the 
faster  the  changes  are  intro- 
duced the  more  inefficient  the 
system  becomes  —  unless  — 
the  entire  system  undergoes 
ephermeralization  at  the  same 
time 

CT:  Ephermeralization. 
Good  god.  Now  what? 


loading  up  the  ship  —  chang- 
ing nothing  about  the  ship?  It 
would,  with  a  great  inefficient 
flair,  sink.  During  war,  the  ad- 
mirals were  determined  to  get 
their  ships  to  go  faster  and 
carry  more  hitting  power,  and 
to  do  that  they  had  to  continue 
to  load  up  their  ships.  To  con- 
tinually change  the  load  cf 
their  ships  without  having  the 
ship  sink  from  its  continuing 
incapacity,  required  the  in- 
telligence of  ship  designers 
figuring  out  how  to  do  more 
with  less.  Those  who  eventual- 
ly became  the  masters  of  the 
world's  oceans  did  so  by  be- 
coming masters  of  doing-more- 
with-less:  ephermeralization. 
Designers  had  to  do  even  more 


'Intelligence  is  Antientropic' 


LL:  It's  a  term  coined  by 
Buckminster  Fuller  that  means 
"doing-more-with-less."  I 
have  yet  to  find  a  term  that 
more  accurately  describes  this 
process.  In  a  way,  ephemerali- 
zation  has  the  qualities  of  both 
change  and  efficiency.  It  is 
more  like  the  catalytic  agent. 

Let  me  give  you  a  common 
example.  Ships  were  designed 
to  float.  The  limit  to  its  float- 
ability,  as  Archimedes  pointed 
out,  was  the  weight  of  a  vol- 
ume of  water  equal  to  that  of 
the  submerged  portion  below 
the  water  line.  The  more  that 
was  loaded  into  the  ship  the 
lower  it  sank  and  the  more 
water  it  displaced.  But  suppose 
you  just  wanted  to  continue 


with  less  in  the  air,  and  in  space 
we  will  have  to  even  more  with 
less. 

CT:  So  space  travel  has 
something  to  do  with  this 
doing-mo  -<>-  with-less? 

LL:  Yes.  I'll  get  to  that. 
Let's  look  at  the  efficiency 
dilemma  for  a  moment  first. 
World  systems  are  presently  so 
inefficient  that  our  wealth 
generating  business  can  only 
serve  44%  of  the  world's 
population  adequately.  So 
even  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge and  technological  capa- 
bilities we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  56%  of  the  world's 
population  will  die  off  prema- 
turely. Those  of  us  in  the  44% 
(continued,  page  8) 


are  thus  forced  to  support  the 
military  machines  and  war  sys- 
tems that  keep  the  other  56% 
from  blowing  our  asses  off. 
And  yet  consider  All  we  would 
have  to  do  to  make  the  world 
physically  successful  is  to  raise 
the  overall  efficiency  of  our 
wealth  generating  systems 
from  4%  to  12%.  Anything 
else  Is  Just  political  ca-ca  that 
justifies  taking  from  one  group 
and  giving  to  another.  Simply. 
If  we  pay  attention  to  the  inef- 
ficiencies we  can  make  every- 
one successful.  I  am  not  even 
saying  anything  new.  Design 
engineers  have  known  this  for 
years. 

CT:  Then  why  are't  we 
working  on  the  inefficiencies? 
IX:  Increasing  inefficiencies 
should  stimulate  us  toward 
more  rapid  ephemeralization. 
But  ephemeralization  is  not 
taking  place  fast  enough  and 
inefficiencies  are  soaring.  The 
question  is:  What  happens 
when  ephemeralization  cannot 
keep  up  with  the  inefficiencies 
brought  on  by  rapid  change? 
When  no  matter  how  much  we 
do  with  less,  inefficiencies  in 
the  systems  continue  to  take 
our  time,  capital  and  energy  in 
order  just  to  stay  hi  one  place? 
Right  now  there  is  currently  no 
place  on  earth  where  we  can 
scientifically  introduce  changes 
without  being  forced  to  deal 
with  an  overwhelming  ineffi- 
ciency variable. 

CT:  Are  you  saying  that 
from  now  on  the  only  place  we 
can  generate  new  and  efficient 
wealth  generating  systems  is  by 
getting  into  space? 

LL:  Yes  you  see,  the  change/ 
inefficiency  ratio  works  like  a 
negative  feedback  loop.  Like  a 
thermometer.  We  know  some- 
thing is  wrong  when  the  thing 
won't  run  without  a  soaring 
temperature. 

CT:  And  getting  into  space 
will  solve  this  problem? 

IX:  It  is  the  only  way  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  intelligence 
and  carry  on  our  wealth  gener- 
ation business.  Here  we  are  on- 
ly standing  still.  It  is  also  a 
non-warlike  move  that  will 
allow  us  to  bring  back  infor- 
mation to  the  planet  on  a  large 
scale.  And  then  there  is  always 
fulguratio.  Who  knows  what 
that  could  bring. 

CT:  Isn't  there  any  hope  for 
us  right  here,  right  now? 

LL:  You  shouldn't  look  at 
things  that  way.  We  are  simply 
experiencing  an  important  part 
of  the  overall  information  sys- 
tem. Without  inefficiencies  — 
which  really  are  a  crucial  part 
of  change  —  we  could  very  well 


collapse  of  our  own  ignorance. 
Getting  into  space  is  the 
planet's  self-regulating 
mechanism  that  keeps  the  in- 
creasing intelligent  wealth 
generating,  evolutionary,  mass 
going. 

CT:  Gee,  I  don't  know. 
Doesn  't  sound  safe  to  me.  Will 
it  hurt? 

IX:  It's  all  in  the  way  you 
look  at  it.  Is  birth  painful?  Yes 
and  no.  Inevitable?  Yes,  once 
the  process  is  under  way.  Bite 
the  apple  and  you  bite  the  bul- 
let (smiles).  Now.  Who  did  it 
and  why?  —  Mythmaking. 
You  gotta  figure  that  one  out 
for  yourself. 

CT:  This  may  sound  a  bit 
weird  at  this  point  in  our  con- 
versation, but  why  did  you  get 
involved  with  the  peripheral 
canal  fight? 

LL:  Ephermeralization. 
Change.  I  have  a  few  bit  parts 
in  this  drama  right  now  to 
make  sure  that  we  don't  col- 
lapse from  the  weight  of  our 
own  ignorance.  Understand 
that? 

CT:  I  think  so. 


'Bite  the  apple 
and  you  bite  the 
bullet1 


LL:  Here.  I've  worked  out  a 
little  equation  that  I  think  ac- 
curately represents  the  planet's 
evolution.  Work  with  it  a 
while.  It  says,  if  you  want  to 
stay  here,  I1  has  to  stay  low. 
And  if  I1  isn't  kept  low, 
nothing  moves  —  unless  we 
move  Into  space  and  learn  how 
to  get  it  back  down.  Then  we 
get  out  there  —  and  then  — 
fulgaratiol  We  ain't  what  we 
are.  Great,  huh?  This  may  be 
all  this  particular  planet  in  this 
particular  galaxie  does.  Over 


When: 

E=  Evolution 

e=  ephemeralization 

1=  Inefficiencies 

W=  Wealth 


and  over  and  over  again:  ever 
think  of  that? 

CT:  No,  can 't  say  as  I  have. 
LL:  I  just  want  to  hang 
around  long  enough  to  see  the 
next  step.  It  would  be  a  real 
disappointment  to  miss  the 
show. 

CT:  But  how  can  you  do 
that?  Do  you  plan  to  live 
forever? 

LL:  Well,  yes.  But  that's 
another  interview.  Right  now 
I'm  doing  the  only  thing  I  can 
do. 


It'll  take  a  lot  of  hard  work,  computers  and  calculations  to  see  if 
we  can  get  things  to  work.  Right  now,  it's  just  a  glimmer  in  my 
eye,  a  bright  one  nevertheless,  an  intuition  of  the  third  kind.  I've 
got  some  equations  that  look  good,  real  good.  We  have  to  pro- 
ceed ahead  now  with  a  serious  theoretical  effort. 

Jack  Sarfatti  'New  Physics'. 
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By  ED  MENDEL 

IACIAMINTO  UNION  CAPITOL  WIIAU 

A  Sacramento  group  charged 
Tuesday  that  Assembly  Speaker  Wil- 
lie Brown  sidetracked  a  bill  banning 
drug  paraphernalia  after  receiving  a 
$15,500  campaign  contribution  from 
that  industry. 

Brown  acknowledged  receiving 
the  contribution  but  denied  influenc- 
ing the  fate  of  the  bill. 

"Absolutely  ludicrous,"  said  a 
spokeswoman  for  Brown; 

Brown  received  two  contributions 
of  $7,500  each  the  week  after  the  bill 
cleared  the  Senate  on  a  31-0  vote  in 
June,  said  Carla  Lowe,  president  of 
Community  Action  Against  Drug 
Abuse.   ' 

She  said  records  show  the  money 
came  from  the  California  Progres- 
sive,Business  Association,  which  she 
identified  as  a  "drug  paraphernalia 
consortium." 

The  June  contributions,  coupled 
with  a  $500  contribution  in  April, 
made  the  association  the  largest 
P  single  contributor  to  Brown's  cam- 
paign during  the  previous  18 
l  months,  Lowe  said. 

Mrs.  Lowe  said  that  several 
Assembly  members  who  had  prom- 
It'  isfcd  to  sponsor  or  support  the  legsla- 
jfi'Hion  backed  away  from  it  after 
campaign  contributions  to  .Brown 
%  \  and  others. 


The  bill,  SB341  by  Sen.  Newton 
Russell,  R-Glendale,  got  only  six  of 
the  eight  votes  needed  to  get 
through  the  Assembly  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Committee.  ' 

Lowe  blasted  Assemblyman  Mat- 
thew MarUnez,  D-Montebello,  '  for 
agreeing  to  co-author  the  bill,  then 
not  showing  up  for  the.  committee 

meeting.  '        / 

I  She  said  a  parent  associated  with 
her  group  was  told  Martinez  was 
"waiting  for  a  call  from  WlUle 
Brown"  shortly  beiore  the  commit- 
tee  meeting. 

A  spokeswoman  for  Martinez  said 
he  missed  the  committee  meeting 
because  he  had  to  work  on  a  free- 
way hiU  that  was  more  Important  fa. 
him. 

Lowe  said  Assemblyman  Richard 
Floyd,  D-Hawthorne,  agreed  to  sup- 
port the  bill,  but  then  led  the  opposi- 
tion during  the  committee  hearing. 

Lowe  also  said  that  the  original 
version  of  the  anti-paraphernalia  bill 
this  year,  AB1919  by  Assemblywom- 
an Maxine  Waters,  D-Los  Angeles, 
died  under  suspicious  circumstances 
in  the  Assembly  in  April  when  a 
document  was  lost  and  a  rule  waiver 
was  not  granted. 

The  amendments  made  later  to 
the  Russell  bill  would  baa  the  sale, 
display,  manufacture  and  possession 
of  drug  paraphernalia. 


Lowe  said  Sen.  Ed  Davis,  R- 
Chatsworth,  will  join  Russell  as  a 
principal  author  of  the  bill  when  it  is 
reconsidered  by  the  Assembly  com- 
mittee  next  year. 

If  that  fails,  she  said,  the  group 
will  probably  try  to  place  an  initia- 
tive on  the  ballot. 

The  group  headed  by  Lowe,  which 
says  it  is  a  coalition  of  8,000  individ- 
uals and  more  than  100  organiza- 
tions, helped  push  for  local  anti- 
paraphernalia  ordinances  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

\  The  advisory  board  includes  Sac- 
ramento County  District  Attorney 
Herb  Jackson,  Sacramento  Police 
Chief  John  Kearns  and  Sacramento  „ 
Sheriff  Duane  Lowe,  no  relation  to 
the  campaign's  organizer.  8 

Lowe  acknowledged  that  the  evi- 
dence to  support  her  charge  is 
circumstantial. 

"When  people  who  were  with  us 
turn  against  us,  and  when  then  I 
find  those  kind  of  recordings  of  - 
financial  contributions,  I  feel  If  he 
(Brown)  wanted  that  bill  out,  it 
would  have  come  out,"  Lowe  said. 

Bobbie  Metzger,  Brown's  press 
secretary,  said  the  speaker  "has  < 
never  had  a  conversation  with 
Marty  Martinez  or  Dick  Floyd  about 
SB341.  Any  charge  that  be  inter- 
vened because  of  any  kind  of  a 
campaign  contribution  is  absolutely 
ludicrous.'* 
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New  breed's  new  weapon:  money 


By  PAUL  BARNES 
StaHWrlter 

Besides  recruiting  a  volume  of  voters 
-to  your  cause,  there  Is  another  effective 
way  of  getting  what  you  want  In  politics. 
-     Give  money. 

Traditionally,  environmentalists  have 
depended  on  truth  and  justice  to  win 
campaigns.  Maybe  that's  why  they  think 
they  are  losing  the  war. 

But  a  new  breed  of  environmentalist 
.now  believes  that  environmental   deci- 
sions don't  hinge  on  what's  morally  right 
or  wrong  but  on  how  the  Issues  affect 
'  business. 

Mark  Vandervelden  of  Friends  of  the 
.  garth  said  recently  that  environmental- 
ists "have  a  choice  of  relying  on  moral 
"and  ethical  considerations  or  pragmatic 
and  political  ones  —  putting  bucks  In 
•  people's  pockets." 

The  trend  seems  to  be  heading  toward 
the  pragmatic. 

■  LORELL  LONG,  founder  of  a  new 
group  called  the  Corporation  for  the 
Environment,  puts  It  simply,  "Decisions 
arc  being  made  in  the  arena  of  politics. 
We  aren't  above  or  apart  from  that." 

Long's  new  corporation,  started  last 
year  with  a  federal  grant,  Is  directed  at 
pointing  out  the  business  aspects  of 
environmental  protection  to  legislators. 

In  a  new  trade  association  she  is 
forming,  Long  Is  bent  on  recruiting 
business  owners  who  may  not  even  think 
Ihey  are  part  of  the  environmental  move- 
lnent. 

The  corner  fishing  supply  store,  for 


example,  can  take  as  much  as  $1,000 
from  a  steelhead  fisherman  who  is  over- 
joyed at  catching  one  fish. 

IF  PESTICIDE  regulations  aren't 
strong  enough  to  prevent  fish  kills  from 
drifting  agricultural  chemicals,  however, 
the  supply  store  could  lose.     . 

The  new  trade  association  will  recruit 
Interests  so  diverse  that  farmers  may  be 
partners  with  river-rafting  companies  In 
backing  things  such  as  pesticide  laws 
that  protect  water  quality. 

The  bottom  line,  of  course,  is  that 
businesses  pay  dues  to  the  association. 
Long,  in  turn,  uses  the  money  to  support 
candidates  favoring  the  group's  beliefs. 

"Legislators  want  to  make  the  right 
decisions,"  she  said,  "but  they  need  all 
the  Information.  We  will  show  them  that 
It  may  end  up  costing  us  less  if  we  pay 
attention  to  environmental  protection." 

SHE  SAID  decisions  will  ultimately  be 
made  not  by  choosing  goodness  or  truth 
over  pollution,  "it  will  be  one  Industry's 
survival  over  another." 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  may  need 
a  new  power  plant,  for  example,  but 
farmers  may  suffer  largo  crop  losses 
from  coal  pollution.  Long  wants  to  make 
sure  decision  makers  know  the  end 
result. 

Long  believes  that  until  now  no  one  has 
represented  the  environmental  business. 
To  her,  It's  a  new  way  to  preserve  the 
environment  but  a  way  that  may  alienate 
some  tradltionaf  conservationists  who 
think  the  movement  has  gone  to  the 
enemy. 


Vandervelden  sees  It  as  a  possible  way 
to  organize  scattered  environmentalists 
who  have  been  living  temporary  political 
lives. 

NO  ONE  HAS  organanized  environ- 
mentalists under  one  general  banner 
before.  Vandervelden  believes  people 
would  rally  to  save  a  tree,  a  river  or  a' 
valley  and  then  go  home  when  the  job 
was  done.--  -~  . 

"In  any  major  campaign, "vhe  said,  "I 
doubt  our  ability  to  deliver  support.  We 
have  not  formed  a  unified  constituency 
capable  of  winning  a  political  race." 

Huey  Johnson,  director  of  the  state 
Resources  Agency  and  a  historic  environ- 
mentalist, thinks  the  corporation  is  "a 
dynamic  Idea." 

He  said  he  realizes  "the  Importance  of 
rewarding  your  friends"  and  that  with 
open  reporting  of  where  contributions 
come  from  there  can't  be  abuse. 

"THE  GOVERNOR  was  strengthened 
rather  than  hurt  by  reporting  environ- 
mentalist contributions,"  Johnson  said. 

Although  some  groups  seem  to  ebb  and 
die  on  one  particular  Issue,  Johnson  said 
there  are  other  groups  with  large  mem- 
berships that  are  always  In  the  battle. 

He  mentioned  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund,  which  frequently  takes 
Issues  to  court  and  covers  topics  ranging 
from  land  policy  to  toxic  chemicals. 

There  are  also  the  Audubon  Society 
and  Sierra  Club,  which  Johnson  called 
"the  queens  of  the  environmental  chess 
game." 

Frank  Goodson,  a  former  assistant  to 
Johnson  who  is  now  a  volunteer  In  raising 


funds  for  Gov.  Brown's  run  for  the  White 
House,  said  that  traditionally  It  Is  busi- 
ness and  money  that  swing  elections. 

"BUT,  IN  A  short  period  of  time  we 
have  raised  as  much  from  environmen- 
talists as  they  gave  In  the  last  cam- 
paign," he  said.  That  should  mean  about 
$100,000. 

Both  Johnson  and  Goodson  said  that 
the  last  gubernatorial  campaign  was  the 
first  time  environmentalists  In  the  state 
came  forward  with  money  for  a  candi- 
date. 

Apparently  both  the  giver  and  taker 
liked  the  Idea. 

Long  feels  that  money  she  collects 
from  business  Interests  will  be  an  advan- 
tage In  the  Legislature  because  It  will 
pay  for  expert  advice  on  environmental 
Issues. 

Facts  are  more  compelling  than  some- 
one getting  up  and  saying,  "We  love  the 
lobster.  Let's  save  the  lobster,"  she  said. 

THE  CORPORATION  will  never  be 
able  to  pour  the  money  that  PG&E  does 
Into  campaigning  for  things,  Long  said, 
but  "the  fact  that  we  are  there,  are 
consistent  and  are  playing  In  the  game 
will  be  Important." 

Long  thinks  the  axiom  that  "truth  will 
prevail"  happens  only  In  a  vacuum. 
Environmentalists  have  to  make  a  tre- 
mendous leap  from  that  position  to 
Long's  corporation. 

But,  she  said,  "to  avoid  the  questions 
of  business  and  economics  In  the  environ- 
mental picture  Is  to  be  In  the  monas- 
tery." 


Lorell  Long 
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Lorell  Long  fights  back 


■-v:  ■ 


Lorell  Long,  co-chair  of  the  California  Coalition  Against  the  Peripheral  Canal. 
Gary  Fowler  „, .  -  ■■>*>. 


Chico 's  City  Plaza  was  ringed  last 
week  by  a  human  .  chain,  the 
solemn  participants  staging  a  noon-  j 
time  vigil  in  remembrance  of  August  6, 
1945,  when  a  400-pound  nuclear  bomb 
exploded  over  Hiroshima. 

The  100  people  who  silently  marked 
the  35th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
nuclear  devastation— and  fears  of 
devastations  yet  to  come— drew  scant 
attention  from  passing  motorists  hurry- 
ing down  Main  St. 

■  Lorell  Long  stood  before  a  TV  camera 
one  block  away,  talking  to  KHSL-TV 
reporter  Deborah  Campbell.  Lorell 
Long  drew  even  less  attention.  Long 
•  was  in  Chico  to  talk  about  devastation, 
about  destruction,  about  a  new  catas- 
trophe. Lorell  Long  was  here  to  talk 
about  the  Peripheral  Canal. 

As  Long  was  interviewed  in  front  of. 
the   KHSL   studios^  reporters   paced 


impatiently  in  the  lobby  of  the  Chico 
Municipal  Center,  directly  across  the 
street.  The  journalists  had  been 
summoned  for  a  press  conference  .at 
the  Center  in  order  to  hear  Long  and 
supervisor  Jane  Dolan  announce  the 
start  of  a  massive  effort  to  halt 
construction  of  the  Peripheral  Canal. 

Dolan  hurried  across  the  red  carpet. 
She  had  hastily  organized  Long's 
appearance  and  all  was  not  well. 

"Well  guys,"  she  shrugged,  "we 
can't  seem  to  get  the  door  to  the 
meeting  room  opened." 

The  co-chair  of  the  recently-organiz- 
ed. California  Coalition  Against  the 
Peripheral  Canal,  Long  journeyed  from 
Sacramento  to  kick  off  the  Butte  Co. 
drive  to  gather  sufficient  signatures  to 
place  a  referendum  on  the  June  '82 
state  ballot  that  would  effectively 
repeal    SB    200    and    prohibit    canal 


j  construction.  ;  £ 

""    Stopping  the  Canal  will  mean  vetoing 

'the   state   Legislature    and    Governor 

Jerry  Brown,  outgunning  the  powerful 

\-!Jj  ,y '.'Southern  California  ag  lobbies  an (T the 

*'   Los  Angeles  Times;  the  forces  which 

pushed      the      controversial      SB200 

/'^through    Sacramento.    The    Coalition 

plans  to  do  it  with  the  referendum. 

But  Long  was  having  trouble  making 
.her  way  across  the  street  from  the 
"KHSL  building.  Her  interview  with 
Campbell  completed,  Long  was  am- 
bushed in  the  Center  parking  lot  by 
another  video  crew  racing  to  meet 
their  deadline. 

For  several  of  the  reporters  awaiting 
Long  in  the  Center  lobby  it  was  just  as 
well;  they'd  already  endured  a  mara- 
thon city  council  meeting  the  night 
before,  only  to  be  forced  back  to  the 
'  streets  by  unsympathetic  editors.  Ed- 
itors never  sleep. 

.  When  Long  finally  broke  through  the 
last  camera  crew  and  sprinted  for  the 
Center  door,  Dolan  beckoned  all  to 
circle  the  chairs  in  the  lobby.  The 
meeting  room  door  would  not  relent. 

Long  has  spent  the  last  year  lobbying 
against  the  Peripheral  Canal  on  behalf 
of  the  Contra  Costa  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors and  a  Los  Angeles-based  group, 
The  Working  Alliance  to  Equalize 
Water  Rates.  She  has  also  put  in  her 
time  at  the  California  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs. 

Her  brief  Chico  appearance  was 
planned  to  give  added  emphasis  to  the 
coalition  signature  drive. 

"This  is  a  90-day  sprint, ' '  she  said  of 
the  346,000  signatures  which  must  be  I 
collected  by  September  24.  "Right  now 
we're  ebove  our '  projection  foi  sig-"^ 
natures,  but  it  remains  a  real  effort." 
\>  According  to  Long,  SB 200  and  the 
Peripheral  Canal  offer  Californians 
economic  and  environmental  disaster. 
The  43-mile  concrete  "Ditch  to  Disas- 
ter" would  divert  essential  freshwater 
around  the  ecologically-delicate  San 
Joaquin  Delta,  and  send  it  bubbling 
south.  The  diverted  water  would 
also  cost  state  waterusers,  particularly 
homeowners  in  the  southstate,  a 
bundle.  Nobody  has  really  figured  out 
who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  construction 
of  the  Canal,  who  is  going  to  pay  for  the 
electricity  that  will  be  needed  to  drive 
the  massive  pumps,  or  what  the 
availability  of  more  water  in  the  south 
actually  means.   '/ 

There  are  murmurs  of  bond  sales  to 
make  the  Canal  a  fiscal  possibility.  Not 
surprisingly,  there  are  a  plethora  of 
water  projects  tagged  to  SB200  that 
would  dam  north-coast  rivers  and  thus 
provide-more  power.  And  the  north- 
state  is  still  waiting  to  hear  exactly  why  I 
southern  California  desperately  needs 
more  water  when  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  in  Los  Angeles  actually 
sells  surplus  water  to  agri-interests  in 
Kern  County. 

.  Long  is  deeply  concerned  with  those 
aspects  of  the"  Peripheral  Canal,   and 
after    a  -  short    statement    indicating 
Dolan   and  the,  Butte  Environmental' 
Council    would    be    coordinating    the. 
Coalition     petition     drive     in     Butte 
County,    she    opened    the    lobby    toi 
questions. 

How  would  the  Coalition  overcome' 
the  votes  in  Southern  California? 

'  "We  are  convinced  that  once  the.| 
people  of  Southern  California  come  to 
discover  the  facts,"  she  nodded 
assuredly,  "they  will  oppose  the 
Canal." 

Long  discussed  a  poll  conducted  by 
Los  Angeles  TV  station  KABC,  which, 


;    - 


indicated  one-third  of  the  southstate 
approves  of  the  Canal,  one-third  is 
opposed  to  the  Canal  and  the  final  third 
of  the  population  has  no  idea  what  all 
tfce  shouting  is  about:  %W*^g$& 

"When  LA  voters  learn  that  58%  of 
the  capital  costs  for  construction  will  be 
borne  by  LA  taxpayers,  we  might 
have  a  shift  of  opinion." 

Although  she  noted  the  Coalition  has 
not  made  a  concerted  effort  to  enlist 
help  from  members  of  the  state 
Legislature,  Long  gave  high  praise  to 
Chico-area  politicos  Stan  Statham  and  . 
Ray  Johnson  for  their  efforts  to  defeat 
SB200.         '  • 

Defeating  the  Canal  is  an  admirable 

venture,  one  newsman  observed,  but 

what  did  the  Coalition  have  in  mind  to 

overcome  future  problems  associated 

•  with  water  wars?         .."'■>' 

"By  defeating  the  canal/'  Long 
surmised,  "we  are  making  more  of  a 
statement  than  just  putting  an  end. to 
-  cement.  We  have  to  say  this  is  the  end 
of  an  era,  that  there  must  be  new  ways 
to  overcome  our  water  problems. 

"And  there  are  other  ways,  but  we 
haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  explore 
them  because  the  powers  are  talking 
money,  not  water.  This  referendum  will 
give  us  the  opportunity 
sensibly." 

Much  of  the  dissension  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  Canal  has  been  centered  on 
the  issue  of  water  quality  in  the -Delta. 
Long,  however,  pointed  out  the  real 
issue  of  the  Peripheral  Canal  is  strictly 
economical.  - 

"Once  people  get  the  notion  that  the 
Canal,  could  become  a  fiscal  boon*, 
doggie— that  it  will  never  be  paid 
for— you'll  start  to  see  some  interesting 
alliances.  -We're  -not  talking  oiiviiun- 
mental  ideology ;  we're  talking  econom- 
ics and  that's  when  this  issue  will  come 
to  roost  with  many  people." 
'  When  asked  .  to  contemplate  the 
ominous  and  formidable  opposition  the  ■ 
Coalition  referendum,  is  certain  to  face, 
Long  refused  to  back  down: 

"Sure,  we  expect  a  fight.  But  we 
have  Jogic  on  our  side;  we  have  the 
facts.  Southern  California  is  not  a 
monolith.  In  the  first  weeks  of 
signature  gathering  we  have  had 
people  lining  up  to  sign  the  petitions. 
It '  s  just  phenom  enal . "  * 
f  Strong  words.  But  in  the  final 
half-hour  Long  spoke  to  the  press,  the 
focus  of  the  interview  shifted  from  the 
issue  of  the  Peripheral  .Canal  to  the 
woman  sitting  in  the  lobby  of  the  Chico 
Municipal  Center.  While  many  ballot 
initiatives  tied  to  struggles  against  big 
business  have  been  rooted  in 
the  ideological  left-wing,  Long  obvious- 
ly represents  a  meld  of  those  ideologies 
with  the  practicalities  of  Sacramento. 

While  she  appears  to  be  a  conserva- 
tive businesswoman  who  could  just  as 
easily  be  lobbying  for  the  immediate 
•  construction  of  the  Canal,  Long  brings 
a  mild-mannered,  learned  approach  to 
the  opposition  camp. 

A  native  of  Gridley  with  a  strong 
family  history  in  Butte  and  Tehama 
.  Counties,  she  comprehends  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Elk  Creek  residents  who 
fear  their  community  may  disappear 
.  under  200. feet  of  water— behind  the 
proposed  Glenn  Reservoir  Complex, 
the  construction  of  which  is  included  in 
the  SB  200  package. 

And  she  is  out  on  the  referendum 
trail,  attempting  to  convince  346,000 
state  voters  they  should  decide  the  fate 
of  Elk  Creek,  of  the  San  Joaquin  Delta 
and  the  future  direction  of  state  water 
policies. 

She  has  until  September  24.      »       D 
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Energy  Conservation  and  Jobs:  Old  Myths  Give  Way  to  New  Realities 


BY  LORELL  A.  LONG 


Every  year  Americans  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
ex-larger,  costlier  and  more  complex  energy  production 
Djects.  And  despite  equally  predictable  debate  by  en- 
ronmental  and  consumer  advocates  over  the 
estionable  merits  of  some  of  these  technologies,  they  in- 
■asingly  are  receiving  blessings  and  subsidization  from 
lerai  and  state  gdvernnment 

Why?  Because  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  the 
iid  expansion  of  large-scale  energy  production  systems 
that  such  development  promotes  a  strong  economy  and 
ates  a  large  number  of  jobs;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  way  to 
w  unemployment  and  stimulate  the  economy. 
Our  decision -makers  buy  the  argument,  although  we 
Otinue  to  suffer  the  effects  of  high  unemployment  and 
jiiomic  instability  at  a  time  when  national  energy  use  is 
an  all-time  high  and  continues  to  climb. 
rhe  cities  are  mifinancial  crisis,  social  services  are  de- 
viating for  mapy  Americans,  industries  are  cutting 
±  on  production  and  inflation  continues  to  neutralize 

fe  increases.  Still  we  persist  in  the  myth  that  our  jobs 
well-being  are  inevitably  tied  to  the  expanded  produc- 
oof  energy.  Nevertheless,  some  economists  and  institu- 
te are  beginning  to  challenge  the  notion  that  energy 
fleets  mean  jobs/ln  fact,  they  suggest,  our  current  insis- 
ce  on  energy  expansion  may  accomplish  the  opposite. 


Over  the  last  few  decades,  goods -producing  industries 
found  that  it  paid  to  substitute  energy  and  investment  dol- 
lars for  labor.  Energy  was  cheap  and  subsidized  by  the 
government;  it  was  far  more  profitable  to  use  fewer  work- 
ers and  simply  increase  worker  output— or  "productivity," 
as  it  is  called.  As  more  and  more  energy  is  substituted  for 
labor,  automation  increases  and  jobs  decrease.  To  manage- 
agement,  the  productivity  index  has  become  the  standard 
by  which  companies  measure  the  success  of  their  efforts  to 
maximize  profits. 

As  a  result,  employment  in  the  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial sector  has  declined.  In  1971,  only  7.3%  of  the  na- 
tion's jobs  came  from  the  top  five  manufacturing  industries 

LoreU  Long  is  a  special  consultant  in  the  research  and 
development  unit  of  the  California  Dept.  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. 

—primary  metals;  stone,  clay  and  glass;  food;  chemicals, 
and  paper.  From  1950  to  1970,  these  industries  had  virtual- 
ly no  employment  growth  while  their  energy  consumption 
soared. 

Organized  labor  might  be  expected  to  resist  the  trend  to 
replace  jobs  with  energy.  But  it  has  in  fact  supported  the 
effort  to  drive  up  the  productivity  index;  Skilled  labor  gets 
most  of  the  surviving  jobs  at  escalated  wages.  When  large 


energy  projects  are  in  question,  officials  are  likely  to  hear 
the  voices  of  the  powerful,  skilled  labor  unions,  a  limited 
labor  constituency  interested  in  job  protection,  not  job 
creation.  The  less  skilled,  meaning  the  minorities,  women 
and  young  workers,  continue  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  or 
underemployed  in  record  numbers. 

According  to  a  Ford  Foundation  study,  the  major  ener- 
gy-producing and  energy-using  industries  account  for  a 
third  of  the  nation's  energy  but  provide  only  10%  of  the 
nation's  jobs.  National  employment  increased  41%  be- 
tween 1950  and  1971,  but  jobs  in  the  energy -producing  in- 
dustries increased  only  5.5%.  In  the  electric  utilities,  for 
instance,  kilowatt  output  increased  about  130%  between 
1961-1972;  revenues  went  up  260%,  and  construction  costs 
about  340%,  but  jobs  increased  only  21%.  In  addition  to 
reinforcing  unemployment  trends,  these  projects  also  are 
costly  in  terms  of  tax  dollars  and  the  environment.  Indus- 
try purchases  energy  at  low  rales.  The  public  inevitably 
bears  the  cost  of  the  resulting  environmental  damage  and 
health  hazards.  Taxes  underwrite  'the  energy  companies' 
projects.  Thus  the  public  is  forced  to  subsidize  industry's 
use  of  cheap  energy  to  replace  labor. 

Practically  all  the  energy  projects  currently  planned  are 
expected  to  require  some  kind  of  public  financing— strip  - 
mining,  pipeline  construction,  facilities  for  liquefied  natu- 
ral gas  and  synthetic  natural  gas  and  coal  gasification 
plants.  These  will  be  financed  either  through  direct  tax 


subsidies  or  loan  guarantees  or  through  special  tariff  regu- 
lations ensuring  advance  payments  for  projects. 

But  what  can  the  taxpayer  expect  to  get  for  an  energy- 
subsidizing  dollar?  A  1977  study  by  The  Conference  Board, 
a  journal  for  business  management,  revealed  that  the  bil- 
lion dollar  plus  investments  slated  for  the  big  energy 
projects  result  in  few  but  high-paying  jobs.  It  takes  about 
21  times  the  amount  of  investment  to  create  a  job  in  the 
petroleum  industry  (a  high-energy  user)  than  it  does  to 
create  one  job  in  the  textile  industry  (a  low-energy  user). 
Public  utilities  are  second  most  expensive  at  $105,500  of 
investment  for  each  employe. 

While  President  Carter's  new  energy  policy  stresses 
conservation  and  promotes  solar  energy  with  tax  incen- 
tives for  individuals  and  business,  the  emphasis  is  still  very 
much  on  expanded  energy  production:  more  gas,  coal  and 
nuclear  development.  The  federal  budget  clearly  shows  a 
preference  for  the  more  complex  and  expensive  technolo- 
gies; $1.7  billion  is  budgeted  for  fission  research  and  devel- 
opment, another  $522  million  for  fossil  fuels  and  only  $250 
million  for  solar  energy.  With  large  sums  (both  public  and 
private)  committed  to  current  energy  companies  as  subsi- 
dies and  loan  guarantees,  it  is  not  likely  that  alternative 
sources— solar,  wind,  biomass  conversion  (organic  matter 
to  fuel),  conservation  technologies— will  ever  get  a  mean- 
ingful financial  push  forward  unless  public  pressure  is  ap- 


These  technologies  are  available  today,  and  if  imple- 
mented they  would  offer  many  technical  and  financial  ad- 
vantages over  other  energy  systems.  They  also  could  pro- 
vide significant  employment  benefits.  The  Federal  Energy 
Administration  has  estimated  that  conservation  programs 
for  the  residential  sector  alone  can  generate  substantial^ 
numbers  of  jobs.  A  study  showed  that  if  34,372  private- 
homes  were  made  energy  efficient,  with  ceiling  insulation, 
automatic  thermostats  and  furnace  replacements,  the 
owners  would  save  $1.7  to  $2.3  billion  in  heating  costs  and 
provide  488,000  jobs  over  a  7-year  period  in  manufacturing 
and  local  installations.  ', 

An  American  Institute  of  Architects  report  is  equally 
optimistic:  Conservation  aimed  at  new  and  existing  build- 
ings could  create  500,000  to  1  million  jobs  a  year  through 
1990,  according  to  a  study. 

These  jobs  would  not  be  merely  for  the  highly  skilled 
and  specialized.  Conservation  provides  jobs  primarily  for 
the  low  to  moderately  skilled,  such  as  laborers,  construc- 
tion apprentices  and  various  installers. 

The  potential  for  jobs  in  the  burgeoning  solar  industry 
also  is  promising.  The  International  Assn.  df  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers  said  recently  that  an  all-out  fed- 
eral effort  to  retrofit  homes  and  buildings  with  solar  water 
and  space  heating  would  create  millions  of  jobs.  | 

Labor  officials  representing  the  industrial  trades  have] 
expressed  their  frustration  with  federal  funding  priorities 
and  the  slow  pace  of  solar  commercialization.  But  the  split! 
personality  of  labor  keeps  such  declarations  from  having! 
much  real  impact.  While  AFL-CIO  leadership  gives  lipi 
service  to  solar  development,  its  true  political  muscle 
seems  to  be  reserved  for  construction  union  lobbying  for 
large  energy  production  systems.  i 

More  jobs  can  come  from  conservation  and  solar  energy; 
development;  energy  efficiency  programs  are  cheaper  than- 
energy  production  projects.  Conservation  and  solan 
projects  are  more  immediate,  and  completion  times  are, 
much  shorter.  Federal  and  state  bureaucrats  have  been 
provided  with  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  advantages 
and  savings  that  could  be  realized.  What  is  needed  now  is 
not  more  evidence  but  more  political  wilL  i 
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Economy  &  Business 


High  Profits 

Colombians  consider 
legalizing  pot  growing 

In  Colombia,  where  coffee  is  king,  some 
businessmen  are  high  on  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing Mary  Jane,  the  outlaw  princess,  a  le- 
gitimate spot  on  the  economic  throne.  A 
small  but  influential  cadre  of  Colombians 
are  campaigning  to  make  the  growing  of 
marijuana  legal  in  their  own  country.  The 
movement  is  headed  by  Ernesto  Samper 
Pizano,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Financial  Institutions  (A.N.I.F.), 
a  well-regarded  think  tank  that  has  com- 
pleted an  eight-month  study  on  the  ef- 
fects of  legalization. 

Samper,  a  lawyer  and  economist,  con- 
tends that  if  growing  had  been  legal,  Co- 
lombia last  year  could  have  saved  the  $  1 20 
million  it  spent  on  trying  to  stop  it  and 
also  collected  taxes  of  $168  million  on  the 
huge  amount  of  pot,  worth  an  estimated 
$1.4  billion  wholesale,  that  was  smuggled 
out  of  the  country.  Further,  Samper  cal- 
culates that  the  estimated  30,000  grower 
families  get  only  8%  of  the  earnings  of 
the  trade;  the  rest  goes  to  smugglers  and 
middlemen,  most  of  them  North  Amer- 
icans. Legalization,  says  Samper,  would 
both  spread  the  pot  wealth  better  and  rid 
Colombia  of  much  of  the  corruption  and 
violence  that  the  illicit  trade  has  spawned. 

Other  Colombian  business  leaders  feel 
much  the  same.  Says  Eduardo  Goez  Gu- 
tierrez, the  Bogota  stock  exchange  pres- 
ident, who  is  a  cautious  supporter  of  le- 
galization: "In  my  opinion,  the  financial 
sector  is  in  favor  of  it."  He  argues  that 
the  big  inflow  of  foreign  money  to  pay 
for  the  stuff  "is  producing  inflation  and 
monetary  control  problems,  which  would 
be  much  easier  to  handle  if  marijuana 
were  legalized." 

Though  a  group  of  Colombian  Con- 
gressmen also  endorse  the  idea,  most 
ranking  officials  remain  opposed  to  the 
proposal.  Colombian  President  Julio 
Cesar  Turbay  Ayala  sees  "no  possibility" 
of  legalization.  His  feeling  is  shared  by  At- 
torney General  Guillermo  Gonzalez 
Charry,  who  is  worried  about  marijuana's 
effect  on  the  health  of  Colombian  youth. 
By  A.N.I.F.'s  estimate,  only  5%  of  the  crop 
is  smoked  locally,  and  Gonzalez  wishes 
to  keep  it  that  way.  Captain  Luis  Ger- 
man Leon,  head  of  the  secret  police  nar- 
cotics unit,  fears  that  if  pot  were  legal- 
ized many  people  now  involved  in  the 
marijuana  trade  "would  switch  to  kidnap- 
ing or  trafficking  in  arms." 

Since  85%  of  Colombia's  estimated 
26,725-ton  illegal  crop  is  exported  for 
American  use,  any  plan  to  legalize  the 
growing  of  marijuana  in  Colombia  would 
be  politically  unwise  unless  consumption 
was  first  legalized  in  the  U.S.  This  kind 
of  joint  venture  seems  highly  unlikely  in 
the  near  future,  so  Samper's  entire  plan 
may  indeed  go  up  in  smoke.  ■ 


Executive  View/ Marshall  Loeb 


Water,  Water-Where? 

Gerald  Ford  once  tried  to  recruit  David  McLaughlin.  But  the  Grand  Rapids 
high  school  football  hero  turned  down  the  local  Congressman's  come-on 
for  the  University  of  Michigan;  instead  McLaughlin  yearned  for  Dartmouth. 
There  he  set  pass-catching  records  that  stood  for  more  than  20  years,  made  All- 
Ivy  and  Phi  Bete  and  spurned  a  Philadelphia  Eagles  offer  in  order  to  go  to  grad- 
uate business  school.  Now,  at  47,  rangy  Dave  McLaughlin  invests  a  quarter  of  his 
time  as  chairman  of  his  college's  board  of  trustees  and  the  rest  as  chief  executive 
of  Minneapolis'  Toro  Co.,  which  makes  lawnmowers.  snowthrowers — and  a  ton 
of  money.  A  blizzard  winter  helped  Toro's  profits  double  last  year.  If  a  witch  doc- 
tor could  make  the  snow  fall,  he  would  be  on  McLaughlin's  payroll. 

McLaughlin  is  one  of  those  far-reaching  business  chiefs  who  think  about  a  lot 
more  than  balance  sheets.  He  is  a  big  gun  in  the  country's  most  socially  aware 
and  alert  business  community.  Prodded  by  McLaughlin  and  others,  45  Minne- 
apolis-area companies  donate  5%  of  pretax  profits  to  charity  and  are  active  in  all 
manner  of  civic  uplift  projects.  And  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  McLaughlin  is  con- 
cerned much  less  about  snow  than  about  something  more  universal:  water. 

From  every  bully  pulpit,  he  preaches  that  the  world  is  using,  wasting  and  pol- 
luting so  much  of  its  most  necessary  resource  that  a  crisis  is  building,  one  that 
could  make  the  energy  crunch  seem  like  a  tempest  in  a  gas  tank.  The  world  has 
not  a  drop  more  water  than  on  the  first  day  of  Creation,  he  observes,  but  the 
thirsty  family  of  man  is  expanding  every  moment.  People  are  digging  deeper  for 
water,  depleting  underground  sources  faster  than  they  are  being  replenished — so 
fast,  in  fact,  that  land  is  sinking. 

Battles  between  communities  over  water  rights,  he  notes,  are  now  arising  in 
Colorado  and  are  likely  to  spread  into  states  down- 
stream of  the  rivers  that  flow  from  Colorado  to  the 
Midwest  and  South.  Brackish  water  seeping  into  over- 
worked underground  sources  is  a  growing  woe  in  Flor- 
ida. The  energy  shortage  will  worsen  the  situation  be- 
cause more  and  more  water  will  be  needed  to  produce 
coal  slurry,  shale  oil  and  other  synthetic  fuels. 

McLaughlin's  warnings  are  not  totally  disinterest- 
ed, as  he  is  the  first  to  point  out.  His  company  also 
manufactures  underground  sprinkler  systems  for  sub- 
urban lawns  and  golf  courses.  Toro  stands  to  benefit  if 
people  buy  more  systems  to  irrigate  with  controlled  ra- 
tions of  water.  But  that  would  be  only  a  tiny  part  of  a 
comprehensive  solution. 

First,  says  McLaughlin,  governments  must  take 
stock  of  water  supplies.  "There  has  been  very  little 
work  done  on  making  an  inventory  of  our  water.  No- 
body intelligently  can  say  that  we  have  this  much  sup- 
ply left  or  that  we  are  depleting  it  at  this  rate." 

Second,  steps  are  needed  to  prevent  wasting  and 
polluting.  The  obvious  place  to  improve  water  use  is  on  the  farm.  Agriculture  con- 
sumes 80%  of  U.S.  water,  notably  because  farmers  pump  out  more  than  they  real- 
ly need  when  irrigating. 

Third,  recycle  water.  Filtration  systems  can  now  clean  up  even  the  dirtiest 
water,  making  it  available  again  to  swim  in,  wash  with,  even  drink.  When  used 
for  irrigation,  untreated  "waste"  water  does  a  superior  job  of  nourishing  the  soil. 
Finally,  conservation  has  to  be  supplemented  by  renewed  efforts  to  desali- 
nate water,  particularly  in  regions  of  intense  shortage.  The  Saudis,  besides  their 
ballyhooed  idea  of  hauling  icebergs  and  melting  them  down  in  the  Red  Sea,  are 
wisely  spending  some  of  their  petrobillions  on  a  huge  desalination  project. 

What  the  U.S.  needs,  argues  McLaughlin,  is  a  national  water  policy,  one  that 
calls  for  considerable  participation  by  businessmen.  The  Government  should 
identify  the  scope  of  the  problem,  set  conservation  and  recycling  standards,  then 
offer  incentives.  Perhaps  there  could  be  tax  breaks  for  buying  conservation  equip- 
ment, or  tax  penalties  for  waste.  Most  important,  the  Government  should  fix 
goals  for  private  people  to  meet — but  not  dictate  how  to  meet  them. 

Given  rewards  and  penalties,  free  people  will  figure  out  the  smartest  ways  to 
turn  shortage  into  surfeit.  If  this  sounds  like  the  businessman's  typical  gospel,  it 
also  makes  sense.  Says  McLaughlin:  "Somehow,  Government  incentives  must 
combine  with  the  technical  knowledge  that  business  has  to  create  an  efficient 
partnership.  I  just  don't  know  of  any  other  solution." 


David  McLaughlin 
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THE  WEATHERTRON  HEAT  PUMP 
SAVES  30-60%  ON  HEATING  COM- 
PARED TO  DUCTED  ELECTRIC  HEAT, 
DEPENDING  ON  WHERE  YOU  LIVE. 

Even  if  your  electric  rates  have  in- 
creased as  much  as  40%  in  the  last 
few  years,  you  can  still  save  money 
with  the  Weathertron  heat  pump  from 
General  Electric. 

How  does  it  work?  By  actually  get- 
ting heat  from  cold  air. 

That's  right.  Even  on  most  freezing 
winter  days,  the  Weathertron  heat 
pump  extracts  heat  from  the  outdoors 
and  transfers  it  indoors. 

And  in  more  moderate  climates, 
there's  more  heat  available  in  the  air. 
That's  where  a  heat  pump  can  really 
work  for  you.  Because  that's  where  it 
can  use  energy  most  efficiently. 

Depending  on  where  you  live,  only 
one  unit  of  electrical  energy  gets  you 
1 .4  to  2.5  units  of  heat  energy  during 
the  heating  season.  That's  where  the 
30-60%  savings  comes  in.  And  that's 
why  only  the  heat  pump  can  deliver 
ducted  electric  heat  to  your  home  in 
the  most  cost-efficient  and  energy- 
efficient  way. 

IN  REVERSE 
IT'S  AN  AIR  CONDITIONER. 
In  warm  weather,  the  thermostat 
reverses  the  whole  process,  and  the 
Weathertron  cools,  using  the  same 
principle.  It  takes  warm  air  from  in- 


side the  house  and  transfers  it  outside. 
A  system  for  all  seasons. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  HAS  SPENT 

OVER  40  YEARS  DEVELOPING  THE 

WEATHERTRON  HEAT  PUMP. 

Since  1932,  when  GE  was  one  of  the 
few  heat  pump  pioneers,  we've  been 
developing  and  improving  it.  Years 
of  research,  engineering  and  manu- 
facturing expertise  go  into  every 
Weathertron  system. 

We  put  parts  and  assemblies 
through  grueling  quality-control  tests 
and  inspections.  For  instance,  every 
230-volt  compressor  motor  must  run 
at  170  volts.  And  that's  only  the  low- 
voltage  test.  Then  there  are  leakage 
tests.  And  our  surge  test,  when  3,500 
volts  are  run  through  the  motor 
windings. 

Not  to  mention  the  torture  test  our 
engineers  use  to  simulate  the  worst 
possible  operating  conditions. 

No  wonder  the  General  Electric 
Climatuff™  compressor,  the  device 
that  helps  extract  heat  from  the  air, 
has  been  operating  in  over  two  mil- 
lion cooling  as  well  as  heating 
installations. 

THE  WEATHERTRON  HEAT  PUMP 

WILL  MAKE  YOUR  ENERGY  CRISIS 

LESS  OF  A  CRISIS. 

It's  difficult  for  anyone  to  safely  pre- 
dict the  availability  of  energy  in  the 


future.  And  unfortunately,  everyone 
can  predict  that  the  fuel  available 
will  get  more  and  more  expensive. 

That's  why  it's  very  important  for 
all  of  us  to  make  good  use  of  the  oil, 
gas  and  electricity  we  pay  for. 

The  Weathertron  heat  pump  from 
General  Electric  uses  electricity  and 
nature's  heat  to  save  you  money  on 
heating.  That's  why  it  could  be  one 
of  the  most  important  things  you  put 
in  your  home. 

THE  WEATHERTRON  HEAT  PUMP 
AMERICA'S*!  SELLING  HEAT  PUMP. 
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I  Dropped  Acid 
with  Groucho 


by  Paul  Krassner 
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Springsteen's  River 
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The  free  flowing  Vitamin 

B  Blend  with 

less  than  5%  inositol. 


VitaBifc^ 


Taste  it-Test  it 
VitaBlend  is  the  perfect  mix 
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Packaged  in  convenient  powder  form. 

Easily  suited  to  your  own  personal  needs. 

Dissolves  100%  in  water. 

Dissolves  95%  in  alcohol. 

Packard  in  1/2  oz.  and  quarter  pound  bottles. 


Master  Distributor: 
Cole  Chemical  Company 
Los  Angeles,  (213)  876-7635  /  (213)  785-1504 

To  order  VitaBlend  direct  send  $10.00  for  1/2  oz.  or 

$60.00  for  quarter  pound  bottle. 

Send  Cashiers  Check  or  Money  Order  only. 

California  residents  add  6.5%  sales  tax. 

Mail  to  VitaBlend  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  24189,  San  Jose,  CA  95154 


VitaBlend  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  24189,  San  Jose,  CA  95154 


My  Acid  Trip 
with  Groucho 

Seethe 

Sacred  Word 
andWin$100 


by  Paul  Krassner 


If  you  take  the  name  of  a  certain 
former  vice-president,  Spiro  Agnew, 
and  scramble  the  letters  around,  you 
can  rearrange  it  to  spell  out  Grow  A 
Penis.  Such  appropriateness  can  give 
your  boundaries  of  coincidence 
permanent  stretch  marks.  After  all, 
when  Sen.  Charles  Goodell  came  out 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  was 
Agnew  who  called  him  "the  Christine 
Jorgensen  of  the  Republican  Party— 
thus  equating  military  might  with  the 
mere  presence  of  a  cock. 

Years  ago,  when  Mike  Wallace 
interviewed  me  for  "60  Minutes,"  and 
asked  about  the  difference  between 
the  underground  press  and  the 
mainstream  media,  I  told  him  about 
the  above  anagram  and  said,  "The 
difference  is  that  I  could  print  that  in 
the  Realist,  but  it'll  be  edited  out  of 
this  program." 

My  prediction  was  accurate,  so 


naturally  I  took  an  immediate  vow 
never  to  appear  on  any  TV  show 
again  unstoned.  Which  in  turn 
explains  why  eating  magic 
mushrooms  was  practically  a 
prerequisite  for  my  being  interviewed 
by  Tom  Snyder. 

Now,  Andy  Friendly  had  only 
been  doing  his  job  when  he  was 
reading  the  Sex  and  Dope  issue  of 
HIGH  TIMES  in  September  1978.  As  a 
producer  for  the  "Tomorrow"  show,  he 
was  always  on  the  lookout  for 
potential  guests,  and  there  was  a 
particularly  bizarre  interview  with  me 
in  that  issue,  so  he  called  up  to  invite 
me  on  the  show. 

There  were  a  few  follow-up  phone 
conversations  to  explore  areas  that 
the  televised  interview  might  cover. 
The  subject  of  drug  use  came  up,  and 
I  said,  "Well,  maybe  we  could  talk 
about  my  old  psychedelic  macho.  I've 


taken  LSD  in  all  kinds  of  unusual 
situations:  when  I  testified  at  the 
Chicago  Conspiracy  Trial;  on  the 
Johnny  Carson  show — Orson  Bean 
was  guest  host — I  was  sort  of  a  guide 
for  Groucho  Marx  once;  while  I  was 
researching  the  Manson  case  I  took 
acid  with  a  few  women  in  the  family, 
including  Squeaky  Fromme  and 
Sandra  Good.  It  was  a  kind  of 
participatory  journalism " 

The  interview  was  scheduled  for 
November  30. 

"That's  my  birthday,"  said  Abbie 
Hoffman,  still  on  the  lam  at  the  time. 
"Would  you  wish  me  a  happy 
birthday  on  the  show?" 

The  "Tomorrow"  show  flew  me 
from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  a  chauffeured  limousine 
delivered  me  to  a  fancy  hotel,  where  I 
proceeded  to  partake  of  those  magic 
mushrooms.  My  mood  was  intensely 


"Always 
stay 
in  your 
own 
movie." 
-  Ken  Kesey 
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Y  THE  MID  '60S  THE  TV  AUDIENCE  HAD  BEEN  SATURAT- 

ed  with  Westerns,  but  the  networks  were  determined 
to  produce  a  few  more.  The  most  successful  of  the 
new  Westerns  was  "The  Wild  Wild  West,"  in  which 
Robert  Conrad  and  Ross  Martin  starred  as  James  T 
West  and  Artemis  Gordon,  two  secret  agents  who  re- 
ported directly  to  the  president.  The  show  was  a 
James  Bond  takeoff  of  the  old  West,  replete  with  inge- 
nious gadgets,  supervillains  and  disguises.  As  a  super- 
coupe  would  look  a  bit  weird  tooling  through  the  prai- 
rie, West  and  Gordon  were  given  their  own  lavishly 
equipped  locomotive,  complete  with  hot  and  cold 
running  lovelies.  "The  Wild  Wild  West"  succeeded  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  viewer  interest  in  the  cowboy  had 
already  peaked,  because  its  scripts  combined  high  ad- 
venture with  just  the  right  amount  of  tongue-in-cheek 
humor  a  la  James  Bond. 


T, 


HE  REPOSITORY  OF  ALMOST  35  YEARS  OF  TVCOWBOY  HIS- 

tory  is  a  greedy  pig-of-an-oil-baron,  a  vicious  moral  rep- 
robate who  leaves  both  financial  and  emotional  ruin  in 
his  wake.  In  the  '70s  most  Americans  stopped  buying 
the  premises  of  the  old  cowboy  shows,  what  with  Wa- 
tergate and  everything.  Yet  as  the  frontier  slipped  away 
a  new  one  rose  to  take  its  place.  This  one  wasn't  made  of 
forests,  rivers  and  mountains  but  of  steel,  glass  and  oil. 
And  it  took  a  new  kind  ofhero  to  develop  this  frontier.  It 
took  a  wheeler-dealer  type  who  wouldn't  think  twice 
about  selling  his  mother  to  the  Arabs  in  order  to  make  a 
few  extra  bucks.  And  we  Americans,  being  what  we  are, 
would  settle  for  nothing  but  the  best,  for  nothing  short 
of  that  first-class  corporate  sleaze  weasel,  J.R.  □ 
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"They  took  you  off  the  streets, 

Manson  informed  Leary,  "so  that  I 

could  continue  with  your  work  " 


sensual.  What  I  really  wanted  was  an 
exquisite  massage.  I  called  an  old 
friend  who  is  a  professional  masseuse. 

Since  she  was  also  an  old  lover,  it 
was  not  totally  surprising  that  we 
began  fucking  on  the  bed  before  she 
even  set  up  her  table.  She  finally 
broke  the  sweet  silence  of  our 
postcoital  afterglow  with  this  whisper: 
"But  I'll  have  to  charge  you  for  the 
massage." 

November  1978  was  the  month  of 
that  unspeakable  Jonestown  massacre 
and,  a  week  later,  the  political 
assassination  of  San  Francisco  mayor 
George  Moscone  and  gay  supervisor 
Harvey  Milk  by  ex-cop  Dan  White. 
The  mushrooms  were  really  coming 
on  strong  when  Tom  Snyder — who  has 
an  FM  mind  in  an  AM  body  and  was 
apparently  doing  his  impression  of 
"Saturday  Night  Lives"  Dan  Aykroyd 
doing  him — asked  me,  in  effect,  to 
justify  San  Francisco  as  the  locale  of 
such  sequential  horror. 

"Nyah,  nyah,"  I  began,  "my  city's 
more  violent  than  yours " 

When  he  asked  me  about  the  trip 
with  Groucho,  I  replied,  "Well,  there's 
a  whole  con  text— but  due  to  the 
demands  of  televised  pacing,  we 
barely  got  into  it  before  Snyder 
wanted  to  know  about  my  six  months 
as  publisher  of  Hustler  and  what  it 
was  I  said  to  the  Hare  Krishna 
pushers  at  the  airport.  Just  before  the 
show  ended,  though,  I  managed  to 
remember  to  wish  Abbie  Hoffman  a 
happy  birthday. 

Recently,  a  HIGH  TIMES  editor 
recalled  seeing  that  interview  on  TV 
and  invited  me  to  write  the  story, 
which  finally  completes  this  media 
cycle. 

The  Timothy  Leary  Connection 

Think  of  this  as  a  piece  of  combat 
history.  To  fully  understand  the 
context  in  which  this  battle  for  the  will 
has  been  taking  place,  you  need  only 
retrace  the  chronological  profile  of 
G.  Gordon  Liddy — from  his  role  as  a 
Poughkeepsie  district  attorney  who 
raided  the  Millbrook  mansion  where 
LSD  was  an  experimental  sacrament 
to  his  function  as  a  CIA  operative 
who  offered  to  assassinate  Jack 
Anderson  on  behalf  of  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Had  Liddy  been  given  the  go- 
ahead,  columnist  Anderson  wouldn't 
have  been  around  to  embarrass  the 
Carter  administration  into  not 
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invading  Iran,  and  we  might  be  in  the 
middle  of  World  War  III  at  this  very 
moment. 

In  1963,  in  my  capacity  as  editor 
and  Zen  bastard  of  the  BeaJist,  I  had 
assigned  Robert  Anton  Wilson  to 
investigate  the  game  being  played  at 
Millbrook.  In  my  capacity  as  stand-up 
comic  and  drug  virgin,  I  had  been 
poking  fun  at  all  the  highs  I'd  never 
tried. 

Wilson  came  back  and  presented 
me  with  our  cover  story,  "Timothy 
Leary  and  His  Psychological 
H-Bomb."  After  it  was  published, 
Leary  called  to  invite  me  for  a 
weekend  at  Milbrook.  Working  with 
him  were  Ralph  Metzner  and  Richard 
Alpert.  Somehow,  despite  all  the 
accoutrements  of  Eastern  religion,  the 
scene  was  quite  American.  Even  this 
top  level  of  the  psychedelic  hierarchy 
consisted  of  a  Catholic,  a  Protestant 
and  a  Jew. 

Yet  they  were  performing  a  cosmic 
task,  this  trio  of  Ph.D.  dropouts, 
helping  to  spread  the  expansion  of 
consciousness  in  the  middle  of  a 
sadomasochistic  empire  whose 
perpetuation  depended  upon  the 
mass  contraction  of  consciousness. 

Originally,  the  CIA  had  intended 
to  use  LSD  as  one  more  means  of 
manipulating  the  population.  That 
scenario  backfired.  A  generation  who 
trusted  their  friends  more  than  their 
government  deprogrammed 
themselves  from  the  society  that  had 
shaped  them,  and  then 
reprogrammed  themselves  into  an 


infinite  variety  of  incarnations. 

The  think  tanks  had  not 
formulated  a  contingency  plan  for 
this  counterculture  that  was  refusing 
to  be  brainwashed  into  becoming 
consumer  and  military  zombies.  This 
— mutationl — would  certainly  have  to 
be  discredited. 

LSD  influenced  music,  painting, 
spirituality  and  the  stock  market.  Tim 
Leary  let  me  listen  in  on  a  call  from  a 
Wall  Street  broker  thanking  him  for 
turning  him  onto  acid  because  it  had 
given  him  the  courage  to  sell  short. 

Leary  had  a  certain  sense  of  pride 
about  famous  folks  he  and  his 
associates  had  introduced  to  the 
magic  potion.  Cary  Grant  had 
become  a  father  at  age  74,  thanks  to 
LSD,  and  likewise,  Herman  Kahn  of 
the  Hudson  Institute  now  talked  about 
"spasms"  of  information. 

Years  later,  I  gave  Kahn  a 
superficial  tour  of  the  Lower  East 
Side.  We  stopped  in  a  bookstore. 
Among  this  thinker  of  the 
unthinkable's  purchases  was  LSD  and 
Problem  Solving  by  Peter  Stafford. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  become  a  gung- 
ho  acidhead,  a  public  propagandist.  I 
wrote  a  lot  about  LSD.  Sometimes  I 
would  take  a  tab  right  onstage  at  the 
beginning  of  a  performance,  verbally 
sharing  my  journey  with  the 
audience,  hoping  I  could  get  a  few 
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laughs  while  simultaneously 
maintaining  my  juggling  act  without 
dropping  any  chromosomes  and 
damaging  them. 

The  Charles  Manson  Connection 

There's  a  new-wave  band  whose  name 
itself — Sharon  Tate's  Baby — is  a 
tribute  to  time  warps  everywhere.  For 
it  is  now  nearly  a  dozen  years  since 
Charles  Manson,  a  victim-executioner 
sired  by  the  prison  system,  dispatched 
his  perverted  commune  to  mutilate 
and  kill  a  group  of  people  in  the 
privacy  of  their  home.  Among  the 
slain  was  Sharon  Tate,  a  pregnant 
actress. 

Her  husband,  Roman  Polanski, 
director  of  Rosemary's  Baby,  was 
out  of  the  country  at  the  time.  Now  he 
is  out  of  the  country  again,  this 
time  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
consorting  with  a  voluptuous  13-year- 
old. 

Young  idealists  on  their  way  to  the 
Woodstock  Festival  that  weekend  in 
the  summer  of  '69  kept  passing 
newsstands  with  headlines  of  the  gory 
multiple  murder.  Not  all  the  details 
emerged.  Others  dead: 

•  Jay  Sebring,  hairdresser,  dealer 
of  marijuana  and  cocaine — earlier 
that  evening,  a  member  of  a  coke  ring 
had  appeared  at  the  house — his  body 
would  later  be  found  stuffed  in  a  car 
trunk  in  New  York; 

•  Voytek  Frokowski,  who  with 
Sebring  was  preparing  to  become 
U.S.  distributors  of  MDA; 

•  Abigail  Folger,  coffee  heiress, 
girl  friend  of  Frokowski  and 
campaigner  for  Tom  Bradley,  L.A!s 
first  black  mayor — she  was  a  far 
cry  from  the  conservative  image  of 
Mrs.  Olson  in  her  father's  TV 
commercials. 

Manson  was  an  eclectic.  He 
borrowed  technigues  from 


Transactional  Analysis  and  Scientology 
alike.  There  was  even  a  Scientology 
E-Meter  (lie  detector)  on  the  blind 
man's  ranch  where  Charlie  kept  his 
harem.  He  used  sex  and  music  and 
isolation  and  ritual  and  fakery — 
whatever  worked.  He  was  a  pimp  and 
a  hypnotist.  He  dispensed  LSD  tablets 
as  though  they  were  timed-release 
Dog  Yummies. 

I  interviewed  Preston  Guillory, 
who  had  been  a  deputy  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Sheriff's  Department  when 
they  eventually  busted  the  Manson 
ranch.  He  stated  that  before  the 
murders,  they  had  been  told  to  leave 
Charlie  alone — despite  complaints 
about  his  violations  of  parole 
(including,  ironically,  statutory  rape) 
— because  "something  big  was 
coming  down." 

"Why  were  you  given  such  an 
order?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Guillory  replied. 
"We  didn't  guestion  our  superiors." 

"Did  you  at  least  speculate  as  to 
the  reason?" 

"Oh,  we  just  figured  they  were 
gonna  kill  Black  Panthers." 

Thus  did  the  racism  of  the  sheriffs 
render  them  collaborators  of  Charles 
Manson,  who  had  wanted  to  start  a 
race  war.  He  instructed  his  followers 
to  leave  clues  making  it  appear  that 
black  militants  were  responsible  for 
the  killings.  When  the  family  was 
arrested,  however,  it  merely  served  to 
give  hippies  a  bad  name. 

Before  Willie  Nelson  made  the 
look  respectable  again,  there  was 
John  Linley  Frasier,  a  long-haired, 
headbanded  freak  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains  who  was  involved  in  an 
awesome  mass  murder  a  year  after 
Charles  Manson.  He  later  became  a 
prison  mate  of  Manson,  mentioning  in 
a  letter  that  "me  and  Charlie  are  still 
trying  to  figure  out  how  long  our 


leashes  were  and  who's  been  pissin' 
on  them " 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
Charles  Manson  was  stuck  in  solitary 
confinement  at  Folsom  Prison  when  a 
new  inmate  was  placed  in  the 
adjoining  cell.  It  was  Tim  Leary  fresh 
from  being  hounded  around  the 
world.  He  was  eventually  captured 
with  Joanna  Harcourt-Smith,  who  later 
admitted  working  for  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency. 

"They  took  you  off  the  streets," 
Manson  informed  Leary  "so  that  I 
could  continue  with  your  work." 

Charlie  couldn't  understand  how 
Leary  had  given  so  many  people  acid 
without  trying  to  "control"  them.  Still, 
I  remember  a  certain  vested  interest 
Leary  had  in  having  been  a  catalyst 
for  their  transformation.  He  enjoyed 
whatever  influence  he  had  wielded  in 
the  change  of  attitude  toward  LSD 
that  Henry  Luce  had  brought  to  Time 
and  Life. 

But,  Leary  once  remarked,  "I 
consider  Otto  Preminger  one  of  our 
failures." 

The  Otto  Preminger  Connection 

The  FBI  has  been  getting  a  bad  press 
lately.  They  were  being  accused  of 
hounding  Jean  Seberg  to  suicide. 
Documents  proved  they  had  spread  a 
story  that  she  was  pregnant  by  a 
leader  of  the  Black  Panther  Party. 
Then,  in  order  to  defend  itself,  the 
FBI  released  their  tape  of  a  tapped 
phone  conversation  wherein  Jean 
Seberg  tells  a  surprised  Panther  how 
pleased  he  should  be  that  she's 
carrying  his  baby. 

It  is  enough  to  make  the  left  and 
right  lobes  of  your  brain  start 
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humping  each  other.  What  will  the 
next  layer  of  reality  be?  Will  yet 
another  document  reveal  that  the 
Black  Panther  was  actually  an 
undercover  agent? 

But  the  FBI  was  not  the  first  to  toy 
with  Jean  Seberg's  destiny.  She  was 
originally  chosen  from  among 
thousands  of  contestants  by  Otto 
Preminger  for  the  starring  role  in 
his  film,  Joan  of  Arc.  While  she 
was  being  burned  at  the  stake, 
her  garments  actually  did  catch  on 
fire.  Jean  Seberg  screamed  with  such 
a  passion  for  survival  at  that 
moment,  it  seemed  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  ever  taking  her  own 
life. 

And  Otto  Preminger,  bless  his 
professional  heart,  knew  that  this 
was  one  scene  he  had  on  the  first 
take. 

I've  met  Preminger  on  two 
occasions.  The  first  was  in  1960.  I  was 
conducting  a  panel  on  censorship  for 
Playboy.  Preminger  had  defied 
Hollywood's  official  seal  of  approval 
by  not  censoring  The  Moon  Is  Blue. 
In  retrospect,  it  hardly  looks 
courageous,  but  Preminger  refused  to 
take  out  the  word  "virgin." 

Anyway,  at  the  end  of  our 
interview,  he  asked,  "Ven  you 
tronscripe  dis,  vill  you  fix  op  my 
Henglish?" 

"Oh,  sure,"  I  replied  guickly.  "Of 
course." 

He  glared  at  me  and  shouted, 
"Vy?  Vot's  drong  viz  my  Henglish?" 

The  second  time  I  saw  Preminger 
was  a  decade  later.  We  were  both 
guests  on  the  Merv  Griffin  show 
(Orson  Bean  was  guest  host  again).  I 
had  taken  mescaline  for  the  occasion. 
Another  guest  was  comedian  Jackie 
Vernon.  Responding  to  the  length  of 
my  hair,  he  said,  "Why  don't  you  take 
a  bath?" 

Nobody  had  ever  asked  me  that 
on  network  television  before.  Later, 
Monday  morning  guarterbacking, 
George  Carlin  would  have  an 
Aikido-like  suggestion— You 
should've  said,  'Why  thank  you, 
Jackie,  I  hadn't  considered  that —but 
at  that  instant  I  was  caught  off 
balance  and  just  kept  silent.  So  did 
the  audience.  The  tension  was  broken 
by  Otto  Preminger. 

"Dot  iss  duh  seekness  ov  our 
society,  dis  stereo-typical  ottitood." 

Now  the  audience  applauded. 
And  then  we  went  to  a  commercial. 
There  is  a  definite  rhythm  a  director 
brings  to  a  TV  talk  show 

Between  those  two  occasions,  Otto 
Preminger  made  a  movie  called 
Skidoo.  It  was  proacid  propaganda 
thinly  disguised  as  a  comedy 
adventure. 

And  the  part  of  God  was  played 


by  Groucho  Marx. 
\    Recently  Tim  Leary  cheerfully 
admitted  to  me:  "I  was  fooled  by  Otto 
Preminger.  He  was  much  hipper  than 
I  was." 

The  Lenny  Bruce  Connection 

Steve  Allen  became  the  first 
subscriber  to  the  Beahst  in  1958.  He 
sent  in  several  gift  subscriptions, 
including  one  for  Lenny  Bruce,  who 
was  busy  fighting  the  press  label  "sick 
comic."  Lenny  and  I  developed  a 
close  friendship.  In  1962,  Playboy 
assigned  me  as  editor  of  his 
autobiography,  How  to  Talk  Dirty  and 
Influence  People,  which  they  were 
serializing. 

Traveling  around  with  Lenny 
Bruce  was  an  incredible  delight.  It 
was  a  theatrical  education  to  watch 
him  sculpt  his  offstage  perceptions 


suspended  in  midair,  he  uttered: 
"Man  shall  rise  above  the  rule!"  Then 
he  surrendered  to  the  law  of  gravity 
and  plummeted  to  the  sidewalk  below. 
Both  legs  had  to  be  put  in  casts,  and 
for  a  while  he  became  the  Hermit  of 
Hollywood  Hills. 

Around  that  time,  Jerry  Hopkins — 
who  had  opened  the  first  head  shop  in 
L.A.,  and  later  became  the 
biographer  of  Elvis  Presley  and  Jim 
Morrison — was  producing  the  Steve 
Allen  show.  He  arranged  for  me  to  do 
a  one-night  stand  at  the  Steve  Allen 
Theater.  Lenny  Bruce  was  in  the 
audience,  and  so  was  Groucho  Marx. 

At  one  point  in  the  show,  I  was 
talking  about  the  importance  of 
having  empathy  for  other  people's 
perversions.  During  a  guestion-and- 
answer  session  that  followed,  Lenny 
stood  up  on  his  crutches  and  asked 


Lenny  fell  backward  through 
the  window  of  his  hotel  room. 


into  onstage  routines.  But,  as  his 
environment  became  more  and  more 
the  courtroom,  so  did  the 
contradictions  of  the  law  become 
more  and  more  the  canvas  for  his 
craft. 

Although  Lenny  was  a 
tremendous  influence  on  me  as  a 
performer,  I  was  not  at  all  into  drugs 
at  the  time.  Once  I  asked  him  about 
the  apparent  inconsistency  between 
his  free-form  lifestyle  and  his  having 
to  stop  everything  in  order  to  shoot 
up.  He  replied,  "Well,  you  stop  to  eat, 
don't  you?" 

He  described  heroin— -It's  like 
kissing  God."  And  who  could  fault 
him  for  that? 

In  the  winter  of  1964,  stoned  on  a 
combination  of  DMT  and  LSD,  Lenny 
fell  backward  through  the  window  of 
his  San  Francisco  hotel  room.  At  the 
precise  moment  that  he  was 


what  I  had  meant  by  that. 

"Well,  once  I  was  sitting  in  the 
subway — it  was  rush  hour  and  really 
crowded — and  an  elderly  lady's 
buttocks  kept  rubbing  against  my 
shoulder,  and  I  began  to  get 
aroused . . ." 

"You're  sick\"  Lenny  yelled. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  President,"  I 
responded,  ending  the  show  right 
there. 

Later,  I  met  Groucho  Marx  for  the 
first  time. 

"That  was  very  smart,  the  way  you 
finished,"  he  said.  "Besides,  I  was 
getting  fidgety  in  my  seat." 
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The  Ram  Dass  Connection 

By  the  mid  '60s  I  had  become  such  a 
dope  fiend  that  I  kept  my  entire  stash 
in  a  bank-vault  deposit  box.  Once  a 
week  I  would  don  my  Cosa  Nostra 
sweatshirt  ("We  aim  to  please!")  and 
get  my  supply  of  LSD — to  give  away, 
sell,  swallow,  whatever. 

It  was,  for  you  brand-name  fans, 
Owsley  White  Lightning — 300 
micrograms  of  separate  reality.  I 
bought  my  acid  from  Dick  Alpert  to 
finance  his  trip  to  India  where  his 
guru  renamed  him  Baba  Ram  Dass. 
"Come  fuck  the  universe  with  me," 
his  postcard  beckoned,  but  I  already 
had  an  American  guru — Mortimer 
Snerd,  ventriloguist  Edgar  Bergen's 
dummy.  One  time  Bergen  asked  his 
main  dummy,  Charlie  McCarthy, 
"What  are  you  doing?"  Charlie 
answered,  "Nothing."  And  then 
Mortimer  Snerd  said  in  his  goofy 
buck-tooth  country  bumpkin  style, 
"Well,  how  d'ya  know  when  yer 
finished?" 

Anyway,  Ram  Dass  kept  seeking 
illumination  and  having  his  feet  kissed 
by  strangers,  while  I  stayed  home  and 
got  a  call  from  Groucho  Marx. 

He  was  going  to  be  in  an  Otto 
Preminger  film  called  Skidoo,  and  it 
was  pretty  much  advocating  LSD,  and 
he  had  never  tried  it  but  was  not  only 
curious  but  also  felt  a  responsibility  to 
his  audience  not  to  steer  them  wrong, 
sc  could  I  get  him  some  pure  stuff  and 
would  I  care  to  accompany  him  on 
the  trip? 

I  did  not  play  hard  to  get. 
he  acid  with  which  Ram  Dass — 
in  his  final  moments  as  Dick 
Alpert     failed  to  get  his  guru  higher 
was  the  same  acid  that  I  had  the 
honor  of  taking  with  Groucho  Marx. 
As  I  left  the  bank  vault  that  week,  I 


was  breathing  slowly  and  deeply  so 
that  I  would  not  laugh  my  ass  off  in 
the  lobby. 

The  Groucho  Marx  Connection 

We  ingested  those  little  white  tabs  one 
afternoon  at  the  home  of  an  actress  in 
Beverly  Hills. 

Groucho  was  interested  in  the 
social  background  of  the  drug.  There 
were  two  items  that  particularly 
tickled  his  fancy. 

One  was  about  the  day  acid  was 
outlawed.  Hippies  were  standing 
around  the  streets,  waiting  for  the 
exact  appointed  minute  to  strike  so 
they  could  all  publicly  swallow  their 
LSD  the  exact  second  it  became 
illegal. 

The  other  was  how  the  tour  bus 
would  pass  through  Haight-Ashbury 
and  passengers  would  try  to  take 
snapshots  of  the  local  alien  creatures, 
who  in  turn  would  hold  mirrors  up  to 
the  bus  windows  so  that  the  tourists 
would  see  themselves  focusing  their 
cameras. 

I  told  Groucho  about  the  first 
thing  I  ever  sold  to  the  old  Steve 
Allen  show.  It  was  a  sketch  called 
"Unsung  Heroes  of  Television." 
Among  the  heroes  was  the  individual 
whose  sole  job  it  was  to  listen  intently 
the  whole  half  hour  for  somebody  to 
say  the  secret  word  on  You  Bet  Your 
Life  and  then  to  drop  that  decoy  duck 
when  the  word  was  said. 

He  told  me  about  one  of  his 
favorite  contestants— a  gentleman 
with  white  hair,  on  in  years  but  a 
chipper  fellow.  I  inguired  as  to 
what  he  did  to  retain  his  sunny 
disposition.  "Well,  I'll  tell  you, 
Groucho,'  he  says,  'every  morning  I 
get  up  and  I  make  a  choice  to  be 
happy  that  day'" 


We  had  long  periods  of  silence, 
and  of  listening  to  music.  I  was 
accustomed  to  playing  rock  'n'  roll 
while  tripping,  but  the  record 
collection  here  was  all  classical  and 
Broadway  show  albums.  After  we 
heard  the  Bach  "Cantata  No.  7" 
Groucho  said,  "I  may  be  Jewish,  but  I 
was  seeing  the  most  beautiful  visions 
of  Gothic  cathedrals.  Do  you  think 
Bach  knew  he  was  doing  that?" 

Later,  we  were  listening  to  the  score 
of  a  musical  comedy,  Fanny.  There  was 
one  song  called  "Welcome  Home," 
where  the  lyrics  go  something  like, 
"Welcome  home,  says  the  clock,"  and 
the  chair  says,  "Welcome  home,"  and 
so  do  various  other  pieces  of 
furniture.  Groucho  started  acting  out 
each  line,  as  if  he  were  actually  being 
greeted  by  the  clock,  the  chair  and  so 
forth.  He  was  like  a  child,  charmed  by 
his  own  ability  to  respond  to  the 
music  that  way. 

There  was  a  point  when  our 
conversation  somehow  got  into  a 
negative  space.  Groucho  was  egually 
bitter  about  institutions  such  as 
marriage  ("like  guicksand")  and 
individuals  such  as  Lyndon  Johnson 
("that  potato-head").  Eventually,  I 
asked,  "What  gives  you  hope?" 

Groucho  thought  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  said  just  one  word  out  loud: 
"People." 

After  a  while,  he  started  chuckling 
to  himself.  I  hesitated  to  interrupt  his 
revelry.  Finally  he  spoke:  "I'm  really 
getting  guite  a  kick  out  of  this  notion 
of  playing  God  like  a  dirty  old  man  in 
Skidoo.  You  wanna  know  why?  Do 
you  realize  that  irreverence  and 
reverence  are  the  same  thing?" 

"Always?" 

"If  they're  not,  then  it's  a  misuse  of 
your  power  to  make  people  laugh." 

And  right  after  he  said  that,  his 
eyes  began  to  tear. 

When  he  came  back  from  peeing, 
he  said,  "Everybody  is  waiting  for 
miracles  to  happen.  The  human  body 
is  a  goddam  miracle" 

He  mentioned,  "I  had  a  little  crush 
on  Marilyn  Monroe  when  we  were 
making  Love  Happy.  I  remember  I 
got  a  hard-on  just  talking  to  her  on 
the  set." 

During  a  little  snack:  "I  never 
thought  eating  a  fig  would  be  the 
biggest  thrill  of  my  life." 

He  held  and  smelled  a  cigar  for  a 
long  time  but  never  smoked  it. 

"Everybody  has  their  own  Laurel 
and  Hardy,"  he  mused.  "A  miniature 
continued  on  page  56 
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AVW  Rabbit  slows  down 
rounding  the  curve  at 
the  bottom  of  Union 
Square  Park  West,  and 
three  pill  pushers  take 
off  after  it  like  dogs.  "Run,  you 
hungry  motherfuckers!"  yells  Willie, 
who's  standing  on  a  traffic  island 
digging  the  scene.  "The  lowest  of  the 
lowly  Tuinal  Touts,"  he  explains. 
"Chase  after  a  car  like  goddamn 
hounds,  trying  to  sell  a  pill."  Just  as 
the  touts  catch  up  to  the  Rabbit,  the 
driver  hits  the  gas,  and  the  touts  come 
panting  back  to  Tuinal  Corner 
coughing  smoke. 

Willie  is  the  koolest  dealer  in  the 
park.  Not  that  that's  anything  too  kool 
in  itself.  But  Willie  doesn't  hang  out 
on  Tuinal  Corner,  or  even  in  the  park. 
He  hangs  out  on  the  little  traffic 
island  at  the  side  of  the  park,  or  on 
the  corner  across  the  street,  or,  more 
likely  at  the  OTB  up  14th  Street, 
where  Willie  specializes  in  figuring 
out  every  daily  double,  exacta, 
quinella  and  triple  on  a  nine-race 
card  of  horse  racing. 

Willie  doesn't  tout  or  hawk  his 
wares  like  most  dealers.  He  stands  on 
the  corner  watching  the  girls  glide  by 
through  rose-tinted  shades,  sipping 
on  a  beer  in  a  bag  through  a  straw. 
"The  cops  think  you  must  be  drinkin' 
soda  if  you  sip  through  a  straw,"  he 
explains.  Very  kool. 

A  black  man  in  his  mid  30s,  Willie 
is  a  wholesale-retail  Tuinal  dealer,  as 
well  as  a  pharmaceutical  pimp.  A 
pharmaceutical  pimp  is  a  dealer  with 
a  string  of  ladies  who  get  him  pills. 
"It's  easier  for  women  to  get  'scripts 
than  men."  And  around  the  macho 
streets  of  Placidyl  Park,  it's  easier  for 
men  to  sell  them.  So  Seconals,  rather 
than  sex,  is  the  exchange  here. 
Women  also  stand  a  much  better 

by  Joe  Schenkman 


chance  with  the  hard-to-get  units  like 
Quaaludes,  which  happen  to  be  one 
of  Willie's  weaknesses.  (He  doesn't  do 
Tuinal.)  Some  of  the  pharmaceutical 
pimps  think  of  themselves  as  "players" 
and  like  to  dress  the  superstud,  wide- 
brimmed,  swallowtail  Superfly  look. 
Not  Willie.  He  wears  one  of  those 
brightly  colored  polyester  beach  hats 
with  the  pulled  down  brim  they  sell 
on  14th  Street  for  a  dollar,  so  his 
customers  can  spot  him  easily.  Your 
basic  $1.98  beach-hat  priced-to-go 
look:  about  as  colorful  as  the  red  card 


weed!  Got  yo  speed!  Coke,  m'man, 
coke! . .  .try  it  before  you  buy  it!  I  see 
you  reading  High  Times,  there,  ya 
must  do  sumpin'\" 

Others  simply  stumble  up  to  you 
like  zombies  out  of  Night  ot  the  Living 
Dead,  more  concerned  with  instant 
sales  than  lasting  clientele.  It's  a  good 
bet  here  that  the  so-called  Tuinal 
capsules  you  buy  from  these  bums 
may  have  been  emptied  and  filled 
with  baby  powder  if  you're  lucky,  PCP 
if  you're  not.  At  best,  a  tout  can  hope 
to  scrape  together  enough  dimes  off 


"Check  it  out!  Got  yo  weed!  Got  yo'  speed! 

I  see  you  reading  High  Times, 

there,  ya  must  do  sumpin '! " 


in  a  three-card  monte  game. 

At  the  racetrack,  a  tout  refers  to  the 
kind  of  sleazy  trackrat  who's  too 
tapped-out  to  bet  himself,  but  offers 
"hot"  feedbox  tips  to  bettors  willing  to 
share  their  winnings  should  the  tip  pan 
out  to  be  front  burner  stuff.  In  Union 
Square  Park,  tout  is  street  slang  for  the 
type  of  luckless  pill  pusher  who  sells 
pills  he  doesn't  actually  have.  How  this 
works  is  the  tout  assaults  passers-by 
with  all  the  subtlety  of  a  country 
auctioneer,  yelling  "Tuies  and  Valium! 
Ts  and  Vs!  Check  'em  out!"  Should  he 
snag  a  customer,  the  tout  says,  "Wait 
right  here,"  and  runs  off  to  his  man, 
who's  usually  standing  no  farther  than 
you  could  throw  an  empty  pill  bottle. 
A  tout  is  also  called  a  PC,  for 
percentage.  The  going  rate  is  about 
ten  or  fifteen  percent.  If  a  tout  sells  a 
Valium  for  a  buck,  he  makes  a  dime.  No 
big  deal.  But  when  you  add  it  all  up, 
the  action  along  the  widened  sidewalk 
before  the  entrance  to  Union  Square 
Park  called  Tuinal  Corner  by  the 
druggies  there  makes  it  the  pill- 
pushingest  little  plaza  in  New  York  City. 

Sometimes  there  are  more  than  a 
dozen  touts  for  each  dealer,  making 
competition  heavy  and  customers 
weary.  I've  seen  touts  fight  over 
customers.  I've  heard  of  them  dying 
for  less. 

With  the  dealers  so  close  by,  one 
might  wonder  why  the  touts  are 
needed.  They're  not.  No  more  needed 
than  roaches  in  a  tenement  kitchen. 
But  they're  there,  scurrying  around 
chattering  the  insect-junkie  chant  of 
Placidyl  Park:  "Tuies  and  Plaz!  Tuies 
and  Plaz!"  ("Plaz"  is  short  for 
Plac  idyl,  a  popular  pill  here  that's 
noted     -  its  superstupor  wallop.) 

Son  try  coked-up  hard-sell  sing- 
song jab;  er  with  the  personal  touch: 
"Check  it  out!  Check  it  out!  Got  yo 


touting  to  make  his  own  wholesale  pill 
purchase  from  the  dealer.  Then,  off 
dealing,  he  can  hope  to  save  enough 
to  pay  off  a  croaker  to  write  him  his 
own  phony  'script.  And  then,  he  can 
hope  to  buy  more  and  more  croakers 
off  until  he  is  Mr.  Big  Stuff  himself: 
the  man  with  the  goodies,  who  turns 
over  $65,000  to  $100,000  annually  off 
the  roulette  wheel,  with  his  own 
network  of  touts,  pharmaceutical 
pavement  princesses,  and  maybe 
even,  eventually,  the  double-parked 
Superfly  Custom  Cadillac  that 
announces  his  presence,  that  even  the 
cops  (paid  off,  too)  don't  even  dare 
ticket.  Dream  on,  Mr.  Small  Time.  In 
the  beginning  history  of  the  park 
back  in  the  late  1700s,  this  was  a 
"potter's  field"  where  the  poor  people 
of  the  city  were  buried.  Now  it  offers 
the  walking  dead  a  quick-change 
chance  for  advance  in  the  black 
market  of  our  depressed  economy. 

Actually,  Union  Square  Park  is  a 
pretty  little  park  with  its  historical 
statues  and  beautiful  trees  towering 
over  the  f lagstoned  walkways.  But  it's 
not  even  the  kind  of  place  you'd  want 
to  take  your  dog  for  a  walk.  The 
grounds  are  littered  with  Night  Train 
Express  wine  bottles  and  smashed  up 
brown  plastic  pill  bottles.  (Destroy  the 
evidence,  protect  your  croaker:  I've 
seen  pill  pushers  bite  off  prescription 
labels  from  the  bottles  and  chew  up 
the  little  pieces  after  closing  shop.) 
Violence  can  hang  as  heavy  as  a 
Midwestern  thundershower  about  to 
break  the  calm  of  a  mild  summer  day. 
Everything  might  be  kool,  and  then 
suddenly  somebody's  being  clubbed 
with  a  nine-iron  golf  club.  (Golf  clubs 
are  favorite  weapons  in  Union  Square 
Park — a  lot  kooler  to  strut  with,  and 
not  so  clumsy  or  obvious  as  a  baseball 
bat,  though  the  Louisville  Slugger  is 


still  popular  with  heavy  hitters  and 
strikeout  artists  alike.)  But  Union 
Sguare  Park  really  has  no  boundary 
neighborhood  to  look  after  it, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
businesses.  So  the  pill  pushers  and 
poppers  who  use  it  as  a  business  and 
social  club  (weather  permitting)  have 
set  up  shop  here. 

The  park  opens  for  business 
shortly  before  the  neighborhood 
stores  along  funky  14th  Street,  low- 
budget,  cut-rate  bargain  marts  and 
choke  'n'  pukes  with  names  like 
Junkman's  Treasure  Chest,  National 
Outlet  Center,  Disco  Donuts, 
Snackebob's  and  the  old  White  Rose 
Bar,  a  relic  from  another  era,  and  the 
Jefferson  Movie  Theatre,  which  used 
to  show  Puerto  Rican  movies,  but  has 
been  for  sale  or  rent  for  at  least  a 
decade  now. 

The  early  birds  are  the  park 
regulars:  If  you  don't  see 
them  there,  it's  a  good  bet 
they're  in  jail.  There's 
Shorty  a  squat,  beefy 
black  man  who  usually  wears  a  ring 
through  his  nose  with  a  gold  heart 
dangling  off  it,  a  sharks-tooth  earring 
and  feather  hanging  off  his  left  ear 
and  a  leather  beret  on  his  shaved 
dome.  In  spring  and  summer  he 
wears  a  long-fringed  leather  vest 
with  nothing  underneath,  and  goes 
barefoot.  ("It's  good  for  your  feet,"  he 
says.)  Shorty  is  the  loudest  mouthed 
tout  on  the  block.  He  touts  like  his  life 
depends  on  it,  and  it  does.  Fresh  out 
of  detention  after  doing  38  days  on 
four  felony  counts  just  for  carrying 
two  Tuinal  and  a  couple  of  joints  (or 
so  he  says:  It's  been  my  experience 
that  in  jail,  everybody  is  innocent,  by 
their  own  account),  he's  gotta  raise  the 
trial  money.  Shorty  is  the  kind  of 
pathetic  trash  certain  reprobate  cops 
like  to  beat  up  on,  because  they  can 
get  away  with  it.  (Who  cares?) 
Looking  at  me  through  his  one  good 
eye,  he  told  me  he  was  thrown  in  the 
back  of  the  huge  police  van  that  some 
mornings  is  driven  up  over  the  curb 
and  parked  right  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps  leading  into  the  park  as  a  sort  of 
bad  omen,  warning,  and  makeshift 
jail.  Shorty  was  thrown  in  the  back  of 
the  truck,  beat  up,  and  left  to  nurse  a 
broken  nose  for  half  a  day  before 
driven  downtown  to  be  booked.  They 
use  the  most  run-down,  raggedy-ass 
van  in  the  precinct  for  these  Tuie 
Corner  Roundups.  Underneath  the 
department  of  corrections  sign  on  the 
side  is  the  universal  outlaw  graffiti 
legend:  cops  suck. 

Captain  Hook  is  another  park 
regular,  an  old-time  boxer  who's 
retired  to  the  Night  Train  Express 
wine.  He  loves  to  box,  and  takes  on 
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the  youngbloods  of  the  park  dawn  to 
dusk,  sparring  with  them  until  they 
tire  him  out  and  he  has  to  sit  down  on 
the  bench  to  catch  his  wind  and  grab 
a  drink.  But  he's  never  down  longer 
than  the  count  of  ten  before  he's  back 
and  pacing  the  benches,  looking  for 
another  partner  to  trade  jabs, 
roundhouse  rights,  and  left  hooks. 

Flash  is  a  wiry,  tall  black  hustler. 
Not  a  dime  bag  to  his  name,  but  Flash 
has  the  fastest,  baddest  coked-up 
sounding  rap  I've  heard.  "The 
number  714  mean  anything  to  you?" 
he  asks,  walking  up  to  you  with  the 
confidence  of  a  used  car  salesman. 
"See,  I  got  your  interest!  That's  right! 
Used  to  be  Rorers,  now  they're 
Lemmons.  Pharmaceutical  name  for 
methagualone.  I  can  sell  'em  by  the 
thousand,  24  bottles  to  the  case,  case 
closed,  bottles  sealed.  Break  open  a 
bottle,  snap  one  in  half,  test  the  clean 
break!  Drop  it  to  the  bottom  of  a 
champagne  glass  and  watch  it  bubble 
and  fizz!  Try  it  before  you  buy  it!  Only 
$2  a  hit  if  you  buy  a  thousand.  Take 
'em  up  to  Xenon's  and  sell  'em  there 
for  $5!  Tha's  my  Cadillac  right  there," 
and  he  points  to  some  hog  parked  on 
a  meter  along  Union  Sguare  West. 
"You  gotta  phone?  Okay,  don't  bother 
— you  just  find  a  pay  phone.  You  can 
be  at  that  pay  phone  a  certain  time 
and  I'll  call  you." 

Boo  is  a  16-year-old  high  school 
junior  who  comes  to  the  park  after 
school  to  sell  smoke  and  Black 
Beauties.  He  can  make  $50  on  a  good 
afternoon.  His  brother,  Big  Floyd,  is 
another  boxer,  younger  and  fitter 
than  Captain  Hook,  with  legs  the  size 
of  tree  trunks,  and  massive  shoulders 
and  arms.  A  mellow  man  unless 
aroused  by  injustice,  Big  Floyd  keeps 
an  eye  on  his  younger  brother  and 
the  park  scene  in  general. 

The  cops  in  the  13th  Precinct  have 
a  word  for  the  Tuinal  touts  who  chase 
cars,  the  pharmaceutical  pimps  with 
their  stables  of  methadone  whores, 
the  fences  who  wander  through  the 
park  hawking  freshly  stolen  gold 
chains,  watches,  or  maybe  a  bottle  of 
Brut  men's  cologne,  the  Placidyl- 
pushing  PCs  who'll  cut  each  other's 
throats  over  a  dime  customer,  the 
crapshooters  who  roll  the  dice  against 
the  base  of  the  statue  of  George 
Washington  on  the  horse  that  looks 
like  its  about  to  take  a  shit,  the 
scavengers  who  scrutinize  the 
grounds  for  stray  drugs  that  might 
have  been  dropped  during  a  stoned 
downer  deal  (as  does  often  happen), 
and  all  the  other  guick-change  artists, 
three-card  monte  and  chuck-a-luck 
dealers,  boozers,  losers,  and  hustlers 
that  haunt  the  park.  The  official  word 
around  the  precinct  is  "scum." 

I  introduced  a  lady  friend  to 


Willie.  "She  likes  the  Quaaludes,  Willie. 
Help  her  out." 

"Hell,  she'd  do  better  to  help 
herself.  Lessee. .  .there's  a  Dr.  Shapiro 
up  at  Roosevelt  Hospital  who'll  write 
ya  'scripts.  Shouldn't  have  any 
problem." 

"But  what  do  I  tell  him?"  asked 
Mary  Ellen. 

"Tell  em  anything.  You're  a 
woman!  Just  open  your  mouth  and 
bullshit  woman  problems.  Tell  him  the 
first  thing  that  pops  into  your  head!" 

Willie  knows  every  scam  in  town, 


He  has  up  to  four  different  identities 
he  uses  per  doctor,  enabling  him  to 
get  close  to  500  Tuinals  a  week.  On  a 
clear  day,  Willie  can  make  $200  or 
$300.  It's  a  business.  With  its  ups  and 
downs,  naturally. 

"Four  different  identities?"  I'm 
impressed. 

"Yeah,  it  can  get  really  confusing 
who  I'm  supposed  to  be,"  laughs 
Willie.  "The  nurses,  they  straighten 
me  out,  and  in  return  I  do  them  li'l 
favors — get  them  the  kind  of  drugs 
the  ol'  croakers  can't  get  em,  like 


Park  regulars  ask,  uWhat  clinic  you  go  to?" 

like  straights  ask,  *  Were  you  London 

School  of  Economics  or  Inner  Temple?" 


or  so  I  believed,  until  Mary  Ellen  got 
back  to  me  about  this  Dr.  Shapiro. 
"He  wouldn't  gimme  the  time  of  day," 
she  snorted.  "I  think  if  I  really  nagged 
him,  I  might've  gotten  a  one-time 
'script  for  Librium  or  phenobarbital, 
but  no  'ludes,  no  way.  Tell  your  pal 
Willie  he's  got  more  shit  between  his 
ears  than  he  moves  to  the  street  in  a 
month!" 

"Hey,  my  man,"  was  Willie's 
response,  egually  indignant.  "She  just 
went  to  the  wrong  Shapiro,  is  all." 

But  Willie's  grand  scam  is  his 
'Nam  scam.  Willie  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  "So  the  doctors  gimme 
these  papers,  see?"  he  says,  digging 
into  his  pocket,  "that  say,  in  a  nutshell, 
that  if  I  ever  stop  gobbling  Tuinal  like 
a  turkey,  the  whole  'Nam  War 
nightmare  will  flash  back  at  me  like 
Apocalypse  Now,  motherfucker,  and 
ain't  no  tellin'  what  this  trigger-happy 
nigger  might  do!"  He  winks. 

"Is  that  really  true?  I  mean,  you 
really  see  any  heavy  action?" 

"Oh,  hell  no,"  he  laughs.  "Broke 
my  ring  finger  trying  to  chase  down 
some  Singapore  whore,  but  that's 
about  it!  But  the  war,  y'see?. . .  it's  all 
the  excuse  these  croakers  need  to 
write  ya  up  papers.  As  if  they  need 
excuses  at  all!  Hell,  pay  'em  enough 
and  they'll  write  ya  anything." 

Willie  claims  to  have  four 
different  crooked  croakers  who  write 
him  Tuinal  'scripts.  This  number 
naturally  fluctuates.  He  had  nine  last 
year,  but  five  of  them  got  busted.  "Ya 
probably  read  about  them  in  the 
papers.  Some  of  them  had  Swiss  bank 
accounts  and  colonial  estates  upstate 
and  expensive  young  mistresses  who 
like  rings  'n'  things."  The  croakers 
write  Willie  scripts  for  up  to  30  Tuinal 
a  week.  But  Willie  doesn't  stop  there, 
and  neither  do  the  greedy  croakers. 


weed  and  crystal  meth.  This  one 
nurse,  she  says,  'Ooh!  Dat  crystal's  so 
good\  But  Willie,  y'know,  I  lost  17 
pounds  in  the  last  two  weeks.  Don't 
understand  it!'  She  don't  realize  it's 
the  speed  makin'  her  lose  weight  and 
she's  a  nurse. 

"I  go  in  to  see  her  the  other  day 
and  ask  her  if  she's  got  an 
appointment  for  William  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  she  says,  Oh,  no.  Not 
today.'  And  looks  down  at  her  charts 
and  says,  Aren't  you  Rubin  Casanova 
Lopez  III  from  over  First  Avenue?' 
and  I  say,  'Oh  yeah. .  .tha's  me!'"  and 
he  strokes  his  scraggly  afro  beard 
laughing  about  how  a  man  as  black  as 
himself  can  be  a  Puerto  Rican  even 
for  a  minute. 

The  vast  majority  of  people 
who  hang  out  in  Union 
Sguare  Park  are  black, 
even  though  there  are 
no  nearby  black 
neighborhoods.  The  rest  are  Puerto 
Ricans.  White  people  use  the  park  to 
buy  drugs  or  to  walk  through  to  or 
from  work.  Quickly.  A  few  white 
garbageheads  from  nearby 
methadone  centers  come  over  to 
hang  out  with  their  black  and  Puerto 
Rican  friends.  In  fact,  the  park  serves 
as  an  outdoor,  fairweather  social  club 
for  the  dropouts,  graduates,  or  lifers 
from  the  various  methadone  clinics, 
halfway  houses,  and  rehabilitation 
programs  that  dot  the  nearby 
cobblestoned  streets  of  Second 
Avenue.  A  bright,  sunny  summer  day 
in  the  park  can  be  like  an  alumni 
party.  Proper  introductory 
conversation  gambits  for  such  affairs 
are,  "What  clinic  you  go  to?  Didn't  I 
used  to  see  you  at  Beth  Israel?"  like 
straights  ask,  "Were  you  London 
School  of  Economics  or  Inner 
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Temple?"  Some,  like  perpetual 
college  students,  have  been  in  and 
out  of  Odyssey  Houses  for  ten  years. 

A  few  days  after  meeting  Willie, 
when  I've  gotten  to  know  him  better, 
we're  hanging  out  on  Tuinal  Corner 
one  sunny  beautiful  spring  morning. 
Willie  has  just  finished  his  morning 
cup  of  tea  and  is  starting  on  his  first 
beer  in  a  bag.  He  slips  a  straw  into 
the  beer  and  takes  a  sip,  studying  the 
morning  line  entries  for  Aqueduct 
race  track  in  the  Daily  News.  We're 
trying  to  figure  out  the  daily  double 
when  this  young,  blond  beauty 
crossing  14th  Street  catches  the 
attention  of  all.  It's  not  simply  her 
youthful  beauty,  or  her  tank  top  that's 
slipped  up  her  stomach  to  reveal  the 
perfect  navel,  but  the  manner  she's 
crossing.  She's  practically  being 
dragged  across  14th  Street  toward  us, 
with  her  arms  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  of  her  two  young  male 
escorts.  When  she  reaches  Tuinal 
Corner,  the  touts  are  all  over  her  like 
sharks  on  a  wounded  dolphin. 

"She's  too  stoned  to  walk,  and 
those  touts  are  trying  to  cram  more 
pills  down  her  throat.  It  ain't  right.  / 
don't  sell  no  pills  to  nobody  already 
that  fucked  up,"  proclaims  Willie  self- 
righteously. 

"Y'ever  notice  how  it's  always  the 
white  people  here  that  you  see 
walking  into  statues  and  trees?  They 
really  can't  handle  it!" 

Willie  has  to  hold  onto  the  wall  to 
keep  from  cracking  up  and  falling 
onto  the  sidewalk  laughing.  "That's 
the  kind  of  racist  remark  you  can  get 
away  with  and  I  can't,"  he  says, 
regaining  his  composure.  "But  you're 
right.  It's  the  Placidyl  that  does  that." 

Ira  Jaffe,  who  counsels  methadone 
patients  in  a  nearby  clinic, 
categorizes  most  of  these  touts  as 
"garbageheads."  "They'll  put  anything 
into  their  bodies  to  get  high,  without 
discrimination.  They  might  be  on  a 
methadone  program.  Then  they  get 
huge  pill  prescriptions  from  some 
croaker  doctor  who  writes  them  out  a 
'script  for  30  Valiums,  30  Tuinals,  and 
30  Placidyls  all  at  once.  Then,  to  top  it 
all  off,  they  drink.  These  people  have 
multiple  addictions."  Ira  estimates  20 
percent  of  the  people  on  methadone 
to  be  in  this  category  of  obsessive, 
self-destructive,  multiple  addiction. 

Tuinal,  Valium,  Placidyl,  Elavil, 
and  Seconal  are  the  top-selling  drugs 
here,  in  about  that  order  of 
popularity.  Tuinal  is  egual  parts 
Seconal  and  Amytal,  packed  into  the 
jazzi-st  colored  bright-brown-and- 
turqa>-'ise-striped  pill  with  an  orange 
bullethc-.ad.  It's  a  heavy  brain 
depre;       t,  a  barbiturate  that  may  be 
habit  forming,  with  "less  than  1% 
idiosyncratic  reactions"  experienced 


by  its  users,  the  Physicians' Desk 
Reference  (PDR)  informs  us.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  esteemed  High  Times  editor 
Dean  Latimer,  a  walking,  talking  PDR 
himself,  that  "most  of  these  individuals 
on  Tuie  Corner  belong  to  this  elite  1 
percent  club  of  idiosyncratics, 
meaning  the  Tuinals  stir  'em  up  rather 
than  crank  'em  down,  in  much  the  way 
overactive  kids  tend  to  be  cooled  out 
by  schoolhouse-administered  Ritalin." 

We  all  know  about  Valium,  the 
most  widely  prescribed  drug  of  the 
'70s.  The  way  Valium  works  is  it 
releases  a  natural  tranquilizer  in  the 
brain  called  GABA.  Gabba  gabba 
hey!  Yeah,  Ramones  and  Zippy  fans, 
there  really  is  a  gabba! 

Forget  the  new 

boots:  xxYou  get 

everything  laid  out, 

ribbed  condoms 

and  lines  of 

coke — and  you  both 

just  lay  down  and 

go  straight  to 

sleep" 

Placidyl  is  a  nonbarbiturate  that 
the  PDR  informs  us  is  an  "oral 
hypnotic. .  .the  usual  hypnotic  dose 
inducing  sleep  within  15  minutes  to 
one  hour."  The  "hypnotic"  effect  lasts 
up  to  five  hours.  Placidyl  is  a  big 
green  capsule  slightly  smaller  than  a 
zucchini.  The  space  cases  you  see  in 
the  park,  reeling  methodically 
around  as  though  they're  trying  to 
maintain  their  balance  on  the  hull  of  a 
ship  plunging  full-steam  into  a 
tropical  gale,  are  Placidyl  casualties. 

"Elavil  is  a  tricyclic 
antidepressant,  nonbarbiturate  pill 
that's  popular  with  certain  nuthouse 
shrinks  to  prescribe  to  their,  uh, 
clients,"  Latimer  informs  me.  "It  taps 
down  brain  enzymes  that  make  you 
weird,  helping  to  make  a  certain  kind 
of  crazy  person  better." 

Quaaludes  are  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  other  pills  because 
prescription  qualifications  involve  a 
triplicate  form,  one  copy  of  which 
goes  to  the  health  department  in 
Albany.  The  other  commodities 
require  only  the  conventional  white 
form.  Those  Quaaludes  that  are  sold 
in  the  park  are  usually  bootlegs. 

Boot  'ludes  were  recognized  as  a 
good  buy  for  years,  but  now  the  Tuie 
Corner  industry  is  highly  suspicious 
of  them.  These  things,  usually  big  fat 


white  pills  stamped  with  a  variety  of 
bogus  dyes— Rohrer  714s,"  that  was 
funny,  and  "Lemon  741"  was  a  legend 
in  its  time — are  generally  pressed  in 
Colombia,  where  the  marimba 
moguls  have  set  up  high-tech 
methaqualone  factories,  and  they're 
flown  in  here  literally  by  the  millions, 
along  with  Santa  Marta  weed.  The 
only  problem  with  these  Latino  'ludes 
is  that  they  tend  to  have  a  little  more 
methaqualone  in  them  than  the 
standard  300  milligrams,  and  pretty 
often  there's  an  antihistamine  mixed 
in — some  of  the  Colombian  chemists 
seem  to  follow  the  formula  for 
Mandrax,  which  includes  stupor- 
inducing  diphenhyaramine  along 
with  methaqualone.  "The  result," 
explains  Latimer,  "is  that  the  customer 
tends  to  get  the  official  therapeutic 
effect  of  the  drug — eight  straight 
hours  of  safe  and  restful  sleep,  sleep, 
sleep.  Hell  of  a  note.  You  get 
everything  laid  out,  ribbed  condoms 
and  lines  of  coke  and  Ping-Pong 
paddles  and  peacock  feathers — and 
you  both  just  lay  down  and  go 
straight  to  sleepl" 

But  now  so  far  this  year, 
about  every  fifth  boot  'lude 
aficionado  has  been  burnt 
with  these  new  "Valium 
boots,"  which  look  just  like 
any  other  boot — slipshod  die  marks 
and  all — but  count  upwards  of  60  to 
80  milligrams  of  diazepam,  pure 
Vahuml  The  effect  is  a  day  and  a  half 
of  fuzzed-out,  spacy  stupor,  total  lapse 
of  body  coordination,  and  only  a 
vague  memory  afterward  of  how 
shitty  it  felt.  "Haldol,"  a  graduate  of 
the  Bellevue  psycho  ward,  doing 
post-grad  touting  on  the  Tuie  Corner 
campus,  told  me,  "In  the  bin,  when 
they  just  want  to  stow  you  somewhere 
for  a  couple  of  days  and  make  sure 
you're  still  there  when  they  come 
back,  they  shoot  you  up  with  Haldol, 
haloperidol.  I  did  one  of  those 
Valium  boots  last  week  and  man,  I 
could've  sworn  I  was  right  back  on 
the  ward  from  Tuesday  to  Thursday 
night.  And  shit,  I  dunno,  maybe  I 
was" 

So  since  you  can't  tell  Valium  boots 
from  "real"  boots,  the  boot  market  in 
New  York  is  as  depressed  as  a 
Westchester  housewife  whose  diet  doc 
just  got  popped  by  the  DEA  In  fact,  the 
DEA  is  a  prime  suspect  in  the  Valium- 
boot  caper,  among  the  Union  Square 
cognoscenti.  "It's  gotta  be  the  Feds,"  a 
speed  freak  guaranteed  me  one 
afternoon  on  a  bench.  Among  half  a 
dozen  lurid  conspiracy  theories  this 
crankshaft  was  percolating  was  this 
one:  "It's  like  the  feds  made  poison 
moonshining  during  Prohibition,  see, 
continued  on  page  103 
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My  Acid  Trip  with  Groucho 

continued  from  page  46 
Laurel  and  Hardy,  one  on  each 
shoulder.  Your  little  Oliver  Hardy 
bawls  you  out — he  says,  'Well,  this  is  a 
fine  mess  you've  gotten  us  into.'  And 
your  little  Stan  Laurel  gets  all  weepy 
—Oh,  Ollie,  I  couldn't  help  it,  I'm 
sorry,  I  did  the  best  I  could — '" 

Five  years  later,  my  book,  How  a 
Satirical  Editor  Became  a  Yippie 
Conspirator  in  Ten  Easy  Years,  was 
published  by  Putnam's.  Editor 
William  Targ  sent  an  advance  copy  to 
Groucho,  and  he  sent  back  a 
postcard  that  was  as  eerie  as  it  was 
complimentary:  "Thanks  for  the  book. 
I  am  sending  this  card  to  you, 
because  I  don't  know  where  Mr. 
Krassner  lives.  Or  even  if  he  is  alive. 
At  any  rate,  it's  a  hilarious  book  and  I 
predict  in  time  he  will  wind  up  as  the 
only  live  Lenny  Bruce." 

The  year  after  that,  I  was  heavy 
into  my  Manson  investigation.  During 
the  acid  trip  with  three  of  his  family 
members— Squeaky  Fromme,  Sandra 
Good  and  Brenda  McCann — I  got  an 
even  more  awesome  compliment. 

Sandy  Good  had  once  seen  me 
perform  at  The  Committee  in  San 
Francisco.  Now  she  was  saying  to  me, 
"When  people  used  to  ask  me  what 
Charlie  was  like,  I  would  compare 
him  to  Lenny  Bruce  and  Paul 
Krassner." 

My  heart  thumped  rather 
strangely. 

Sandy  had  been  a  civil-rights 
activist.  But  Charlie  Manson  stepped 
on  her  eyeglasses,  threw  away  her 
birth  control  pills,  remolded  her 
personality  and  transformed  her 
value  system.  So  now  she  was 
parroting  Charlie's  racism  and  asking 
me  to  tell  John  Lennon  that  he  should 
get  rid  of  Yoko  Ono  and  "marry  his 
own  kind." 

I've  never  met  Charlie  Manson, 
although  I've  corresponded  with  him. 
But  I  have  heard  a  tape  of  his  rap, 
and  he  definitely  used  humor  as  a  tool 
for  evil. 

For  the  first  time  I  understood  in 
my  guts  what  Groucho  Marx  had 
meant  about  misusing  the  power  to 
make  people  laugh. 

The  Jerry  Rubin  Connection 

After  our  acid  trip,  I  had  only  a 
couple  of  contacts  with  Groucho. 

The  first  concerned  a  rumor  that 
he  had  said,  "I  think  the  only  hope 
this  country  has  is  Nixon's 
assassination."  I  wanted  to  verify 
whether  he  had  actually  said  that. 

"I  deny  everything,"  he  joked, 
then  admitting  he  had  indeed  said  it 
over  a  luncheon  interview  with  a  now- 
defunct  magazine,  Flash. 


"Uh,  sorry, 
Mr.  Marx,  you're 

under  arrest 
for  threatening 

the  life  of 
the  president" 


"Uh,  sorry,  Mr.  Marx,  you're  under 
arrest  for  threatening  the  life  of  the 
president.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoyed  A  Night  at  the  Opera.  Here, 
now,  if  you'll  just  slip  into  these  plastic 
handcuffs " 

I  wrote  to  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
asking  about  the  status  of  the  case 
against  Groucho,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  indictment  of  Black  Panther 
David  Hilliard  for  using  similar 
rhetoric.  Here's  the  reply  I  received: 

Dear  Mr.  Krassner: 

Responding  to  your  inquiry,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  Title  18  U.S.C.,  Section  87) 
prohibits  only  "true"  threats.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  "I  (or  we)  will  kill  Richard 
Nixon"  when  you  are  the  leader  of  an 
organization  which  advocates  killing 
people  and  overthrowing  the 
government;  it  is  quite  another  to  utter 
the  words  which  are  attributed  to  Mr. 
Marx,  an  alleged  comedian.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  both  myself  and  the  United 
States  Attorney  in  Los  Angeles  (where 
Marx's  words  were  alleged  to  have 
been  uttered)  that  the  latter  utterance 
did  not  constitute  a  "true"  threat. 
Very  truly  yours, 
/s/ James  L.  Browning,  Jr. 
United  States  Attorney 

The  second  occasion  was  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Book  Fair  in  1976,  where 
Groucho  was  scheduled  to  speak, 
along  with  Tim  Leary  and  Jerry 
Rubin. 

Leary  was  dressed  all  in  white 
except  for  a  black  string  tie.  He  was 
now  advocating  suburban  space 
colonies. 

"Migration,"  he  proclaimed,  "is 
the  number  one  tool  of  the  DNA 
code." 

There  was  speculation  that  this 
might  really  be  a  metaphor  about  the 
way  we  ought  to  behave  on  earth. 
Utopian  planning  for  life  on  a 
celestial  way  station  is  bound  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  people  changing 
themselves,  their  institutions  and 


systems  on  our  own  planet,  whether 
or  not  we  actually  start  sending  out 
satellites  covered  with  Astroturf . 

Leary  took  a  slight  swipe  at  Rubin, 
mentioning  an  ex-radical  who  said 
"Kill  your  parents"  and  had  now 
written  a  book  on  how  to  contact  your 
deceased  parents  through  astral 
travel.  Rubin  had  issued  a  press 
release  reguesting  the  media  not  to 
refer  to  him  as  a  former  Yippie  leader. 
Somewhere  there  must  have  been  a 
headline:  former  yippie  leader  asks  not 

TO  BE  CALLED  FORMER  YIPPIE  LEADER. 

A  few  years  previously,  Jerry 
Rubin  had  helped  organize  a  press 
conference  to  denounce  Tim  Leary  as 
a  snitch,  although  Leary  insisted  that 
he  never  got  anybody  in  trouble.  Now, 
Rubin  was  scheduled  to  appear  at  the 
Book  Fair  on  the  same  evening  as 
Leary,  but  he  rearranged  it  for  the  next 
evening  in  order  to  avoid  a  public 
confrontation — or,  worse  yet,  a  public 
embrace — in  front  of  all  those  eagerly 
popping  flashbulbs. 

Nevertheless,  Jerry  Rubin  served 
as  a  unifier  at  the  Book  Fair. 

It  had  been  announced  that 
Groucho  Marx  would  not  speak  from 
the  stage  in  the  Ambassador  Hotel 
ballroom,  but  rather  on  a  one-to-one 
basis  with  folks  whose  books  he  would 
be  autographing.  This  turned  into  a 
mob  scene.  So  Jerry  found  Groucho's 
companion,  Erin  Fleming,  and 
suggested  that  if  they  walked  back 
around  a  certain  way  it  would  bring 
them  directly  onto  the  stage.  She 
followed  his  advice. 

Groucho  looked  frail  and 
unsmiling,  but  he  was  alert  and 
irreverent  as  the  audience  fired 
guestions  at  him. 

Was  he  working  on  a  film  now? 

"No,  I'm  answering  silly 
guestions." 

What  was  his  favorite  film? 

"Duck  Soup" 

Nixon? 

"He  should  be  in  jail." 

Is  humor  an  important  issue  in  the 
presidential  campaign? 

"Get  your  finger  out  of  your 
mouth." 

What  does  he  dream  about? 

"Not  about  you." 

What  inspired  him  to  write? 

"A  fountain  pen;  a  piece  of  paper." 

I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  I 
called  out,  "Groucho,  what  gives  you 
hope?" 

This  time  he  said,  "The  world." 

There  was  hardly  any  standing 
room  left  in  the  auditorium,  but  one 
man  sat  on  the  floor  rather  than  take 
the  seat  occupied  by  a  rubber 
Groucho  Marx  doll.  D 

Photo  credits:  Leary:  Peter  Simon;  Manson:  Sahm  Doherty/ 
Camera  5:  Preminger:  Steve  Schapiro/Black  Star:  Bruce:  Bell, 
Howarth,  Ltd. /Black  Star;  Ram  Dass:  Peter  Simon;  Groucho: 
Photo  Trends. 
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SUPER  CYAN™ 

Our  Psilocybe  cyanescens 
Sapeislarter  is  the  finest  and  most 
intense  of  over  £0  strain's  tested. 


HAWAIIAN  CYAN™ 

Our  novel  Hawaiian 

Panaeolus  cyanescens 

Superstarter  makes  this  outstanding 

tropical  species  easy  to  grow. 


Super  Cyan 


Hawaiian  Cyan 


SUPER  SUBB™ 

Now  you  can  grow 
Panaeolus  subbalteatus  mushrooms 
with  our  strongly  bluing  Superstarter' 


Step  is  All   it   Takes   in   your 
IAS  ROMERO  "  or  RENAISSANCE  ™ 

jnsts     magic      mushroom      farm 

i  HIDDEN  CREEK. 

le      cubensis   SUPERSTARTER™ 

es    to    you    already' in    healthy 

elia  form.  All.  you  do  is  transfer  it 

,t he  growing  chambers  and  wait  for 
joy"  of  *  harvest!     No     watering 

ired!  In  just  aboutsix  weeksyourfirstcropshould  beready  for  harvesting. 

ything  you  need  is  included  with  your  farm.  You  get  healthy  cubensis 

slial    Superstarter.     multiple    pre-sterilized    growing    chambers    witlfc 

y-to-use  to/own  rice  growing  medium  and  a  transfer  probe  with  a  lighter 

grilize  it.  •  ^ 

;EN  CREEK™  Magic  Mushroom  Farms  are  easier,  faster  and  far  more 

uctivgg  than  any  of  the  mushroom-growing  "kits"  on  the  market  today 

nest  of  all  SUCCESS  IS  GUARANTEED! 

iNERGY™    A  natural  path  to  a  new  experience  from  Hidden  Creek,  the 
c  mushroom  people  who  are  forever  keeping  your  mind  in  mind.  r 

•  • 

IE  MATIAS  ROMERO  MAGIC  MUSHROOM  FARM  • 

bes  of  MATIAS  ROMERO  mycelial  Superstarter 

,gi.owmg  chambers  .  $45 

)MY  MATIAS  ROMERO  MAGIC-MUSHROOM  FARM  ^  • 

be  of  MAT4AS  ROMERO  mycelial  Superstarter*  ™ 

ee  growing  chambers ; $30 

E  RENAISSANCE  CUBENSIS  MAGIC  MUSHROOM  FARM  *  f 

bes  of  RENAISSANCE  mycelial  Superstarter  • 

ee  growing  chambers — $40 

)MY  RENAISSANCE  CUBENSIS  MAGIC  MUSHROOM  FARM 
je  of  RENAISSANCE  mycelial  Superstarter 

ee  growing  chambers » £ $25 

For  more  complete  information  on  mushroom  growing,  read: 
Xushroam  Cultivation  by  Steven  H.  Pollock.  MD $6 


A  la  Carte  Superstarters 

I  ROMERO  mycelial  Superstarter  • 

in  Superstar— variety  of  cubensis) 

SANCE  cubensis  mycelial  Superstarter  

and  these  Exotic  Psl  Energy  Superstarters 
—new  from  Hidden  Creek1 

3'ina  CAMOTE    ("2  in  1")  Superstarter     

"'  tampanensis  cloned  mycelia) 

'YAN    Superstarter     ; 

?  cyanescens  cloned  mycelia) 

N  CYAN    Superstarter      i 

•  < :y<\noscens  cloned  mycelia) 

LlBB    Superstartei      « 

r  subbalteatus  cloned  mycelial  • 


sirtigle  tube   or    2  for 


•  Prima  Donna  CAMOTE™ 
("2  in  1")    Superstarter 
i  ourjnaqic  Psilocybe  tampanensn 


cloned  Superstarter 

you  can  grow  both 

COSMIC  CAMOTE™    nuggets 

and 

PRIMA  DONNAfM    mushrooms 

.  and  then  discover 

W  for  yourself  an 

extraterrestrial"  source  of     £ 

XPsi  Energy'    • 


COSMICXAMOTE™ 

New  to  science1 
Superfantastic  Metagalacti 

Stone  of  Ages.'r*" 
Truly  a   Philosopher's  Ston 
more  precious  than  gold1 


Super  Subb 


Prima  Donna 


Cosmic  Camote 


Help  promote  world  peace  through  psychoactive,  nc 


Enclose  Name,  Age.  Street  Address,  State  and  Zip  Code 
a  and  make  all  checks  and  money  orders  payable  to: 
HIDDEN  CREEK,  Inc.  *    P.O.  Box  40157.  San  Antonio,  Texas  78229 

IN  CANADA  USE  U  S.  MONEY  ORDERS  ONLY     IN  TEXAS  ADD  5    "„S*LES  1  AX 
Patents  pending  Not  tor  sale  to  minors    . 

* 


This  LIGHT  MACHINE  SIP S8&SM&  1 000 
watt  METAL  HALIDE  GROLITE  just  turned 
on.  In  the  next  four  minutes,  it  will  be   • 
brighter  and  brighter  and  brighter        ^ 
until  it  reaches  maximum  output  in 
a  blazing  torrent  of  grolite  power. 

This  is  it!  You  know  the  incred- 
ible results  obtained  with  indoo~ 
metal  halide  gardens.  And  you 
know  you'll  save  big  and 
enjoy  the  finest. 

You  also  know  the  metal 
halide  grolite  is  very  expen- 
sive. Not  any  more.  Check 
it  out.  Starting  at  $i69.oo, 
THE  LIGHT  MACHINE  is 
really  affordable.  The  fact 
is:  you  can  spend  much 
more,  but  you  won't  top 
its  performance. 

How  do  we  do  1t?  We 
like  you.  And  we  skipped 
the  higher  profit  margin 
necessary  for  a  dealer  net- 
work. So  everyone  buys 
direct  at  below  wholesale 
prices. 

You  get  a  one-year  exchange 
warranty  that  covers  everything, 
even  the  lamp  and  a  prompt 
money-back  guarantee  if  you 
change  your  mind  for  any  reason. 

And  now  there  are  TWO  LIGHT 
MACHINES. 

The  BARE  BONES  MODEL  K  KIT  (easy, 
simple  assembly  required)  is  everything 
you  need—  nothing  you  don't  need.  It's 
just  like  the  original  LIGHT  MACHINE,  so 
you  can't  buy  better  performance.  The  price? 
Just  $i69.oo  plus  shipping.* 

For  you  who  want  the  ultimate  performance 
AND  appearance  and  convenience,  we  offer  THE 
LIGHT  MACHINE  StPi^©^.  Power  supply  and 
precision  long-life  cooling  fan  are  mounted  inside  a  massive, 
ventilated  component  cabinet  with  chassis.  There's  an  on/off 
toggle  switch  and  pilot  lite  indicator.  It's  got  EVERYTHING  and  should 
cost  lots  more.  But  we  really  want  to  give  you  the  best  for  less.  So  here 
it  is  for  only  $219.00  plus  shipping.* 

Surprised?  Everybody  is.  The  real  surprise  is  the  quality.  .  .  the  finest  quality  for  the  best  price.  .  .  and 
your  results,  which  will  be  super. 

And  we  ship  C.O.D.,  so  you  don't  front  your  money  and  wait.  And  you  can  order  right  now  by  phone. 


Our  low-mass,  reflector  doesn  t  concen- 
trate heat.  .  .  so  plants  grow  faster  within 
inches  of  the  brilliant  Metal  Halide  arc. 

Our  Sylvania  M1000  BU/HOR  METALARC 
lamp  provides  50%  more  blue  energy  and 
30%  more  red . . .  just  where  plants  need 
it.  So  your  plants  grow  faster. 
•  Easy-handling,  low-mass  horticultural 

fixture 


1000  Watt  Metalarc  lamp  with  most 

perfect  growing  spectrum 

Finest  auto-regulator  Metal  Halide 

remote  ballast 

1 20  or  220  volt  operation 

Full  one-year  replacement  warranty 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

We  ship  U.P.S.,  C.O.D.  (cash  on  delivery) 


Wf. 


Just  call  THE  LIGHT  MACHINE 


(714)748-57 


©  THE  LIGHT  MACHINE    1980 


♦Average  U.P.S.  C.O.D.  shipping  charges  are  S15.00  for  one  LIGHT  MACHINE. 
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Good  Times 


injineepewear 


408/423  7512 


JamHem*9 


1330  PACIFIC  GARDfcN  MALL 
SANTA  CRUZ.  CALIFORNIA  95060 


OPTICIANS 


LET  YOURSELF G0...RELAX 


WOMEN  are  enjoying 

the  distinction  of 
HILSON  FANTASIA  PIPES 

64  Rancho  del  Mar  Center  •  Aptos  •  688-24/IB/ 




- 


. « ■  • 


Good  Times 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL 
SANTA  CRUZ 

POET  TREE  FESTIVAL 

b 


CELEBRATION  OF  THE  WORD! 


FRIDAY  NOV.  13 
7:30  P.M. 

Imamu  Imiri  Baraka 

Jim  Carroll* 

Jerome  Rothenberg 

Fernando  Alegria 

Kathy  Acker 

Jack  Micheline 

F.A.  Nettelbeck 

George  Hitchcock 

Wanda  Coleman 

Jack  Hirshman 

Kaye  McDonough 

Hosts 

Travus  T.  Hipp 
Lourdes  Rivera 

Music 

The  Humans 
♦tentative 


SATURDAY  NOV.  14 
7:30  P.M. 

Lawrence  Ferlinghetti 

Gregory  Corso 

Diane  di  Prima 

Bob  Kaufman 

William  Everson 

Ishmael  Reed 

Maude  Meehan 

Neeli  Cherkovski 

Jerry  Kamstra 

Allen  Cohen 

Gael  Roziere 

Hosts 

Timothy  Leary 
Floyd  Salas 

Music 

Andy  Narrel 

Max  Hartstein 

25  Century  Jazz  Ensemble 


Santa  Cruz 
Civic  Auditorium 

Tickets  in  advance  $6.50  At  the  door  $7.50 
Available  at  all  BASS  Outlets 

Poets,  Artists,  Photographers:  Send  us  your  work 

for  possible  inclusion  in  our  anthology/  program. 

Business  people:  Call  us  so  your  business  can  be  part 

of  an  historical  document  on  Sat.,  Nov.  14.  The 

First  No.  Cal.  Book  Affair  will  complement  the  reading. 

Booths  available  for  select  businesses  at  $50  each. 

Call  429-6089  for  more  information. 
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Ex-Yippie 
Hoffman  May/ 
Sue  Nixon 

view  York 

Abbie  Hoffman  said  yes 
terday  he  plans  to  sue  former 
President  Richard  Nixon  arid 
others  for  conspiracy  to  have 
him  assaulted  by  hired  thugs 
during  an  anti-war  demon- 
stration in  Washington  in 
May  1971. 

The  former  Yippie  leader  cited 
a  report  in  Thursday's  New  York 
Times  quoting  excerpts  from  what 
the  Times  called  a  newly  disclosed 
tape  of  a  White  House  conversation 
between  Nixon  and  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff  H.  R.  Haldeman. 

In  the  excerpts,  Nixon  and 
Haldeman  discussed  contacting  the 
Teamsters  Union  for  "thugs,"  and 
the  president  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"They've  got  guys  who'll  go  in  and 
knock  their  heads  off." 

Haldeman  replies,  "They're 
gonna  beat  the  (obscenity)  out  of 
some  of  these  people.  And.  uh,  and 
hope  they  really  hurt  em.  You 
know.  1  mean  go  in  . . .  and  smash 
some  noses — " 

The  taped  conversation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Times,  also  shows 
Nixon  and  Haldeman  discussing  the 
Chicago  Seven,  so  named  for  their 
arrests  during  riots  at  the  Demo 
cratic  convent  ion  in  Chicago,  and 
the  then-president  asking: 

"Aren't  the  Chicago  Seven  all 
Jews?  Hoffman.  Hoffman's  a 
Jew.       About   half  of  these  are 

Jews." 

Hoffman,  who  was  under- 
ground for  years  before  resurfac- 
ing to  plead  guilty  on  a  cocaine 
charge,  now  is  in  a  Manhattan 
halfway  house  working  as  a  drug 
abuse  counselor. 

He  said  in  a  statement  that  he 
plans  "to  press  criminal  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  assault,  commit  bodi- 
Iv  harm,  and  to  deprive  me  of  my 
Civil  rights''  against  Nixon.  Halde- 
man and  others,  and  he  also  will  file 
a  civil  suit  aimed  at  recovering 
damages  and  also  "to  uncover 
similar  tapes.'' 

"What  the  Times  (ails  to  re 
port.  Hoffman  said,  "is  that  appar 
ently  these  plans  were  carried  om 
Dunne  this  demonstration  I  was 
bodily  attacked  by  a  group  of  men 
some  in  police  uniforms,  others  not 
M'ler  a  vicious  beating  I  was  struck 
across  the  face  with  a  blunt  objei  i 
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Rosh  Hashana 
LnvP-ln  Pl/ip 


m 

r  N^^^Ie^reat  Galilee  Love-In 
has  run  into  outraged  protest 
from  Tiberias  City  Hall. 

The  "Night  of  Love  on  the 
Galuee*'  is  set  for  Monday  m 
eve  of  Rosh  Hashana,  t hi-  Jewish 
\ew  Year,  with  ads  prom 
rock  concert,  a  kissine  competition 
ind  other  "love  games  with  prizes 
n  win."  phi>  swimming,  eating  ami 
giggling  and  tickling." 


The  e\ iMii  for  w Inch  thousands 
if  tickets  were  sold.  Is  to  take  place 
hi  the  southwestern  shore  of  the 
biblical  Sea  of  Galilee,  a  populai 
holidaj  resort 

I  he  .ids  urged  participants 
wear  white,  like  in  ancient  times 
But  authorities  in  the  lakeside  tow  n 
ul  Tiberias  said  a  similar  event  last 
year   in  an   nearbj    amphitheater 
ended  in  scenes  of  mass  nudity. 

Tiberias  Mayor  Yigal  Bibi  said 
he  had  10  legal  grounds  on  which  to 


San  ifrniu^^^romdr  9 
Sat  ,  September  26,  1981 


ialvadoran 
President  Here 

Salvadoran  president  .lose 
Napoleon  Duarte  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  yosferclav  for  a 
weekend  visit. 

Duarte  will  hold  a  press  cimfei 
ence  todaj  and  meet  with  support 
ers  in  his  suite  ai  the  .lack  Tar 
Hotel   His  entourage  is  occupying 

oms 

■\  police  dog  sniffed  the  hotel 
corridors,    yesterdaj     follow  ii 
telephoned  bomb  threai  bui  found 
nothing 

i  OW,  Duarte  will  be  the 

'  i  luncheon  for  a  small 
ul  supporters  ai  the  hotel.  Me  will 
leave  fur  New  York  on  Mondaj 


step  the  show  Its  out  of  the 
question.''  he  said  "And  on  Rosh 
Hashana  Eve  vet'  Who  could  even 
imagine  such  noils 

I"'"  inlf'it  fr/-sv 


Stricken  Getty  son  sues  father  for  support 


By  Jean  Zyda 

Herald  Examiner  staff  writer 

The  penniless  son  of  one  of  the 
world's  richest  men  and  the  victim 
of  a  debilitating  stroke  is  suing  his 
father  for  $25,000  a  month  to  pay 
his  medical  bills. 

J.  Paul  Getty  III,  25,  son  of  J  Paul 
Getty  Jr.  and  grandson  of  the  late 
legendary,  self-made  oil  billionaire 
J.  Paul  Getty  —  who  once  refused 
to  ransom  his  grandson  until  his 
abductors  cut  off  one  of  the  then- 
teen-ager's  ears  and  sent  it  to  the 
youth's  mother  —  has  filed  his  suit 
in  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court. 

"To  say  I'm  dismayed  is  an 
understatement,"  said  the  son's 
godfather,  William  A.  Newsom,  a 
state  appellate  judge  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. "I  can't  grasp  the  notion  that 
Paul  (Jr.)  is  demurring  from  paying 
these  bills." 

But  the  suit  filed  by  the  younger 
Getty  and  his  mother,  Gail  Harris 
Getty,  both  of  Brentwood,  con- 
tends that  is  the  case. 

Because  of  his  stroke,  young 
Getty  is  "an  incapacitated  adult 
child,"  who  is  "blind,  paralyzed  and 
unable  to  speak  articulately,"  ac- 
cording to  the  suit,  which  was  filed 
by  attorney  Edward  M.  Stadum. 

"He  is  completely  incapacitated 
and  unable  to  care  for  himself  in 
any  respect,"  the  suit  argues. 

The  suit  estimated  the  elder 
Getty's  personal  income  at  more 
than  $20  million  a  year,  but  said 
Getty  has  "failed  and  refused"  to 
pay  for  his  son's  care. 

Nor  has  the  elder  Getty  visited 
his  son  or  communicated  with  his 
son  in  any  way  since  the  youth's 
stroke  occurred  April  5,  after  a 
night  of  alcohol  and  drug  use. 


The  48-year-old  Getty  —  also 
known  as  Eugene  Paul  Getty  —  has 
lived  as  a  virtual  recluse  in  Lon- 
don. England,  since  1958  and  is 
fighting  a  subpoena  to  appear  in 
court  in  the  case.  That  issue  will  be 
argued  by  his  lawyer,  Robert  L. 
Dunn,  Nov.  30  before  S'iperior 
Court  Judge  John  L.  Cole. 

According  to  the  suit,  the 
younger  Getty  is  without  employ- 
ment, income  or  assets  to  support 
himself  and  is  wholly  dependent 
on  his  family  for  support. 

His  mother  —  who  was  the 
junior  Getty's  first  wife  —  has 
"only  limited  personal  resources,  is 
financially  unable  to  pay  the  costs 
of  support  and  had  to  incur  sub- 
stantial indebtedness  to  meet  such 
costs,"  the  suit  said. 

Newsom  said  the  younger  Getty 
is  in  line  someday  to  inherit  a  share 
of  the  family  wealth  through  a 
trust  set  up  by  his  grandmother, 
but  he  was  cut  off  from  another 
trust  because  he  married  before 
the  age  of  25  and  is  now  penniless. 

Back  in  the  early  1970s,  he  was 
known  in  the  press  as  the  carefree 
"hippie  grandson"  of  the  legendary 
oil  billionaire  who  died  in  1976  at 
the  age  of  83. 

But  young  Getty  has  had  * 
troubled  life,  Newsom  said.  He  was 
deeply  hurt  by  his  parents'  divorce 
in  1966  and  psychologically  harmed 
by  his  five-month  abduction  in 
Rome  in  1973,  when  he  was  17 

He  was  freed  when  his  famous 
grandfather  —  who  at  first  thought 
the  kidnapping  was  a  hoax  and 
declared,  "I  will  not  pay  a  penny" 
—  provided  nearly  $3  million  in 
ransom  after  the  captors  mailed  his 
mother  young  Getty's  severed 
right  ear. 


"He  went  spinning  out  of  con- 
trol," Newsom  said.  "He  had  a 
terrible,  terrible  time,  a  hard  time 
settling  down  and  was  just  starting 
to  get  things  together"  when  he 
suffered  a  stroke. 

"Words  fail  me,"  Newsom  said. 
"Everything  is  gone  except  his 
mind.  Physically  he's  in  dreadful 
condition  —  he's  blind,  a  quadri 
plegic  —  but  he  can  recognize 
people. 

The  suit  said  young  Getty  re- 
quires round-the-clock  specialized 
cursing  and  attendant  care  in  his 
mother's  Brentwood  home.  He 
must  be  spoon-fed.  It's  very  diffi- 


cult for  him  to  speak,  his  words 
emerging  as  tortured  yells. 

He  needs,  the  suit  maintains,  tb 
frequent  services  of  doctors  "in  a 
variety  of  specialties,  including 
neurology,  psychiatry  and  internal 
medicine.  He  (also  needs)  the  regu 
lar  services  of  qualified  speech, 
physical  and  occupational  thera- 
pists." 

Young  Getty's  wife,  Martine 
Zacher  Getty,  whom  he  married  at 
age  17,  lives  in  San  Francisco  with 
their  two  young  children  and  talks 
to  him  every  day  on  the  telephone, 
Newsom  said. 


Timothy  Leary  At 
A  Wild  ,E!fish  Pro 


asis 


By  Eleanor  Cooney 

It's  always  interesting  to  lay 
eyes  on  a  famous  person,  especially 
a  legendary  one.  What  would  a 
guy  be  like  who's  taken  several 
thousand  LSD  trips?  Would  he  be 
able  to  walk  and  talk? 

It  was  primarily  curiosity  that 
made  me  go  see  Timothy  Leary  at 
the  Oasis  in  Elk. 

The  place  was  packed,  and  the 
liquor  flowed  freely  as  we  waited. 
When  Leary  finally  bounded  onto 
the  stage,  he  was  dressed  in  white. 
His  hair  was  silver,  short  and  neat. 

With  his  slightly  elfin,  blue-eyed, 
waspish  good  looks,  its  easy  to 
picture  him  in  a  variety  of  other 
uniforms:  a  Madras  jacket,  an 
army  officer's  uniform,  a  grey 
flannel  three-piece  suit.  Or  maybe 
even  a  dentist's  coat,  buttoned  at 
the  shoulder. 

There's  something  about  Leary 
that  makes  this  little  mental  exer- 
cise irresistable ;  looking  at  him, 
one  can  see  what  he  might  easily 
have  been  but  for  a  twist  of  fate. 
Or  was  it  his  unavoidable  destiny? 

This  is  precisely  the  type  of 
material  a  Tim  Leary  talk  deals 
with:  fate,  evolution,  change.  Don't 
forget,  Leary  was  a  Harvard  pro- 
fessor in  his  former  life;  though 
the  subject  matter  is  flippy,  the 
experience  of  listening  to  him  talk 
is  not  unlike  attending  a  lecture  in 
college,  complete  with  slides. 

The  professor  is  energetic  and 
enthusiastic.  As  he  warms  to  his 
subject,  he  draws  upon  many  fields 
of  study  to  illustrate  his  points.  It's 
a  little  hard  to  discern  what  the 


prof's  field  might  be;  is  he  an 
anthropologist,  a  biologist,  an  as- 
trophysicist, a  theologian,  a  chem- 
ist, or  a  stand-up  comic? 

And  class  discipline  is  pretty 
terrible;  most  of  the  students  are 
drunk  and  becoming  increasingly 
obstreperous.  One  soon  begins  to 
realize  the  prof's  message  deals 
specifically  with  the  evolution  of 
the  human  mind  through  the  use  of 
chemicals. 

He  begins  to  resemble  a  revival- 
ist minister  more  than  a  college 
professor,  and  the  rowdy  students 
look  more  like  a  vociferous  congre- 
gation. 

As  a  teacher  or  a  preacher, 
Leary's  best  talent  lies  in  his  use 
of  the  parable  to  get  his  message 
across.  For  Leary,  the,  main  o 
ppressors  of  the  human  race  are 
thought  processes,  whether  they 
be  religious  doctrines  or  scholarly 
theories,  which  limit  our  concep- 
tion'of  who  and  what  we  are  and, 
most  important,  what  we  might 
become. 

Timothy  Leary  is,  it's  true,  a 
trifle  flaky,  a  wee  bit  spaced.  I  did 
detect  a  hint  of  the  aroma  of  fried 
brain,  however,  as  the  direct  polar 
opposite  of,  and  therefore  an  anti- 
dote to,  say,  Jerry  Falwell  of  the 
Moral  Majority. 

I  approve  of  his  existence.  In  a 
world  which  shows  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  regress,  to  keep  the 
human  spirit  down,  to  backslide 
into  banality  and  boredom,  I  per- 
ceive that  there  is  a  place  in  the 
scheme*  of  things  for  an  imperfect 
wildman  like  Timothy  Leary. 
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THE  PERFECT 

CAR 

FOR 
SOMMER 


We  knew E Ike 

was  our  kind  of 

girl  when  we  met 

her  at  a  pool  party 

in  Beverly  Hills  and  she  said,  "You 

know  everybody  out  here  drives 

a  Rolls-Royce.  I'd  much  rather  pull 

up  to  the  Oscars  in  a  Rabbit 

Convertible." 

Asidefrom  its  obvious  panache, 
you'll  be  reassured  to 
know  the  car  has  so- 
phisticated engineer- 
ing like  front-wheel  drh/e, 
rack-and-pinion  steering  and  KJet- 
ronicFuel  Injection. 

The  top  is  triple  layered.  It  has  a 
real  glass  window  laced  with  real 
heating  elements  to  melt  snow  or 
ice.  In  fact,  the  only  convertible  tops 
like  it  sit  on  top  of  a  $140,000  Rolls- 
Royce  and  a  $30,000  Mercedes. 

The  AM/FM  stereo  cassette  sound 
system  will  let  you  boogie  down  the 
boulevard  with  the  best  of  them. 
And  hearthis.lfyouwantto  hustle 


the  Rabbit  Convertible  will  go  0-50 
in  a  perky  9.2  seconds.  That's  only  a 
few  seconds  more  than  it  takes  the 
Ferrari  308  GT4  to  cover  the  same 
stretch  of  real  estate. 

In  the  Rabbit  you  may  get  a  lot 
of  laughs.  In  the  Ferrari  you  may  get 
a  lot  of  tickets. 

You  don't  have  to  have  a  sense 
of  humor  to  drive  a  Rabbit  Convert- 
ible. It's  got  enough  for  both  of  you. 
One  night  on  the  town  with  this 
baby,  and  you'll  know  why  Elke 
calls  if. ..the  perfect  car  for  Sommer. 

VOLKSWAGEN 

IT 


I  IK 


COVER  STORY 


Cocaine:  Middle  Class  High 


The  "all- American  drug" has  hit  like  a  blizzard,  with  casualties  rising 

C17H21NO4.  A  derivative  0/Erythroxylon 
coca.  Otherwise  known  as  cocaine,  coke, 
C,  snow,  blow,  toot,  leaf,  flake,  freeze,  hap- 
py dust,  nose  candy,  Peruvian,  lady,  white 
girl.  A  vegetable  alkaloid  derived  from 
leaves  of  the  coca  plant.  Origin:  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes  mountains.  Availabil- 
ity: Anywhere,  U.S.A.  Cost:  $2,200  per  oz., 
five  times  the  price  of  gold. 

Wr  hatever  the  price,  by  whatever 
name,  cocaine  is  becoming  the 
ail-American  drug.  No  longer 
is  it  a  sinful  secret  of  the 
moneyed  elite,  nor  merely  an  elusive  glit- 
ter of  decadence  in  raffish  society  circles, 
as  it  seemed  in  decades  past.  No  longer 
is  it  primarily  an  exotic  and  ballyhooed 
indulgence  of  high-gloss  entrepreneurs, 
Hollywood  types  and  high  rollers,  as  it 
was  only  three  or  four  years  ago — the 
most  conspicuous  of  consumptions,  to  be 
sniffed  from  the  most  chic  of  coffee  ta- 
bles through  crisp,  rolled-up  $100  bills. 
Today,  in  part  precisely  because  it  is  such 
an  emblem  of  wealth  and  status,  coke  is 
the  drug  of  choice  for  perhaps  millions  of 
solid,  conventional  and  often  upwardly 
mobile  citizens — lawyers,  businessmen, 
students,  government  bureaucrats,  politi- 
cians, policemen,  secretaries,  bankers, 
mechanics,  real  estate  brokers,  waitresses. 
Largely  unchecked  by  law  enforcement, 
a  veritable  blizzard  of  the  white  powder 
is  blowing  through  the  American  middle 
class,  and  it  is  causing  significant  social 
and  economic  shifts  no  less  than  a  dis- 
turbing drug  problem. 

Superficially,  coke  is  a  supremely  be- 
guiling and  relatively  risk-free  drug — at 
least  so  its  devotees  innocently  claim.  A 
snort  in  each  nostril  and  you're  up  and 
away  for  30  minutes  or  so.  Alert,  witty 
and  with  it.  No  hangover.  No  physical  ad- 
diction. No  lung  cancer.  No  holes  in  the 
arms  or  burned-out  cells  in  the  brain.  In- 
stead, drive,  sparkle,  energy.  If  it  were 
not  classified  (incorrectly)  by  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  narcotic,  and  if  it  were 
legally  distributed  throughout  the  U.S.  (as 
it  was  until  1906),  cocaine  might  be  the 
biggest  advertiser  on  television.  You  can 
hear  the  commercials:  Endorsed  by  the 
great  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud.  The  inspiration 
of  poets,  artists,  inventors!  You  too  can  be 
inspired,  thanks  to  a  stimulant  revered  as 
sacred  eight  centuries  ago  by  the  great  Inca 
civilization.  Start  each  day  right  with 
Snowghurt  or  Flake  Flakes.  A  little  Leaf 
instead  of  lettuce  for  lunch.  Toot  Sweet, 
come  the  Happy  Hour. 
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Death  on  Two  Mountains 

Accidents  kill  16  on  the  darkest  day  in  U.S.  climbing  history 


As  the  first  rays  of  dawn 
,  conquered  the  peaks  of 
the  Cascade  Range  last 
week,  23  climbers  and  six 
guides  paused  before  at- 
tempting their  final  assault 
on  the  14,410-ft.  pinnacle  of 
Washington's  Mount  Rai- 
nier. "The  view  was  awe- 
some," recalled  Larry 
Martinson,  39,  an  insur- 
ance agent  from  Seattle. 
Then,  while  the  climbers 
munched  candy  bars  and 
took  photographs  some 
2,000  ft.  above  the  clouds, 
the  morning  stillness  was 
shattered  by  what  is  surely 
the  nation's  worst  moun- 
taineering disaster.*  It  was 
only  the  first  of  two  major 
accidents  that  Father's 
Day,  the  darkest  day  in  U.S. 
climbing  history. 

Larry  St.  Peter,  40,  a  Se- 
attle insurance  broker,  was 
among  those  perched  at  the  edge  of  Mount 
Rainier's  Ingraham  Glacier,  about  3,000 
ft.  from  the  peak,  discussing  the  climb 
ahead.  He  recalled,  "Suddenly  there  was 
a  crashing  sound  and  a  thunderous  roar 
behind  us.  It  was  as  if  one  side  of  the 
mountain  were  coming  down  on  us,  an 
800- ft.  wall  with  thousands  of  blocks  of 
ice  tumbling  down.  Everybody  was  going 
'Ooooh,'  as  if  they  were  watching  a  Fourth 

The  worst  accident  ever  was  probably  the  death  of 
40  Soviet  climbers  on  Mount  Everest  in  1952. 


Mount  Rainier  15  minutes 
before  tragedy  struck 


lof  July  display.  All  I  could 
Hthink  about  was  running." 
Sfr*'|  Martinson,  St.  Peter 
Hand  16  others  dug  then- 
spiked  ice  crampons  into 
the  glacier  and  worked  their 
way  to  the  edge  to  avoid 
being  swept  into  a  crevasse. 
But  the  car-sized  chunks 
swept  eleven  of  their  com- 
panions farther  down  the 
slope  and  crushed  them  un- 
der tons  of  ice.  Some  were 
buried  by  as  much  as  80 
ft.  of  debris.  A  rescue  par- 
ty, arriving  the  next  day, 
could  not  find  any  sign  of 
the  missing  eleven  and 
doubted  they  ever  would. 

Mount  Rainier,  a  dor- 
mant volcano  about  55 
miles  north  of  Mount  St. 
Helens,  is  a  favorite  objec- 
tive of  amateur  climbers. 
But  the  mountain  has 
claimed  the  lives  of  at  least 
66  climbers  since  it  was  first  conquered 
in  1870.  Lou  Whittaker,  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  last  week's  ill-fated  expedition, 
is  a  veteran  climber  whose  twin  brother 
Jim  was  the  first  American  to  conquer 
Mount  Everest.  Said  he:  "This  was  the 
biggest  icefall  I've  seen  outside  the  Hi- 
malayas. You  can  predict  an  avalanche, 
but  there  is  no  way  you  can  predict  an 
icefall."  (That  natural  phenomenon  is 
the  result  of  internal  stress  that  builds 
up  within  a  creeping  glacier,  eventually 


On  Mount  Hood,  rescuers  retrieve  bodies  of  five  who  died  after  a  sudden  slip 

"//  was  like  a  ball  of  people  falling  through  the  air. " 


causing  a  wall  of  ice  to  snap  away.) 
Said  Survivor  Martinson  of  his  fallen 
colleagues:  "They  didn't  have  a  chance." 

Only  hours  later,  another  group  of 
mountaineers  met  disaster  on  Oregon's 
Mount  Hood,  roughly  100  miles  south  of 
Mount  Rainier.  The  victims  were  on  an 
outing  sponsored  by  the  Portland-based 
Mazamas  Club,  a  mountaineering  group 
founded  in  1894  and  specializing  in  as- 
saults on  Mount  Hood's  11,235-ft.  peak. 
At  the  10,500-ft.  level  on  the  dormant  vol- 
cano's northeast  face,  one  or  more  of  the 
17-member  party  slipped.  The  climbers, 
roped  together  in  groups  for  safety,  tum- 
bled 2,000  ft.  down  the  slope. 

Robert  Vreeland,  35,  a  biologist  from 
Portland,  remembered  looking  up  to  see 
some  of  his  partners  beginning  to  slip. 
Said  he:  "I  yelled  for  them  to  self-arrest, 
to  dig  in  with  their  axes,  but  they  didn't 
have  time.  I  braced  myself.  I  could  see  I 
was  going  to  be  hit.  I  got  my  ax  in  a  cou- 
ple of  times,  but  it  came  out.  It  was  like  a 
ball  of  people  falling  through  the  air. 
There  wasn't  anything  I  could  do."  Vree- 
land and  eleven  companions  survived. 
Four  were  killed  outright;  a  fifth  died  a 
few  hours  later  of  a  heart  attack. 

Men  and  women  will  still  challenge 
mountains  as  long  as — and,  of  course, 
because — they  are  there.  But  the  disas- 
ters may  chill  some  mountaineers.  St. 
Peter  felt  fortunate  to  be  able  to  open 
a  Father's  Day  present  (a  checkered 
sports  shirt)  from  his  son  Stefan,  6, 
following  his  ordeal.  He  may,  he  says, 
try  another  assault  some  day,  "but  not 
this  year."  — By  Walter  Isaacson. 

Reported  by  Jane  Estes/Seattle  and  Steve 
Jenning/Portland 

Fast  Finish 

The  longest  game  ends  quickly 

First  Baseman  Dave  Koza  did  not  get 
to  bed  on  April  18.  That  night,  Koza 
and  his  teammates  on  the  Class  AAA 
Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Red  Sox  began  the  long- 
est game  in  the  history  of  professional 
baseball,  an  8-hr.  7-min.,  32-inning  en- 
durance contest  with  the  visiting  Roch- 
ester (N.Y.)  Red  Wings.  The  game  was 
finally  called  at  4:09  the  next  morning 
with  the  score  tied  2-2.  Since  then,  Koza, 
26,  has  caught  up  on  his  sleep — and  spun 
a  few  dreams.  "I've  been  thinking  about 
being  the  hero,"  Koza  said.  "I'd  go  to  bed 
thinking  about  it." 

His  dream  came  true.  When  the  game 
was  resumed  in  Pawtucket  last  week,  it 
took  only  18  minutes  to  finish.  Koza  hit  a 
bases-loaded  single  in  the  bottom  of  the 
33rd  to  drive  across  the  winning  run.  At 
least  13  records  were  set  in  the  game,  and 
Koza's  bat  (he  was  5  for  14)  will  be  en- 
shrined at  Cooperstown,  N.Y.  Said  Koza: 
"I  guess  this  is  the  only  way  I'll  make  it 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame."  ■ 
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[Band  music  swells  in  crescendo.] 
Mayke  it  bet-tah  with  Coke!* 

But  coke  is  no  joke.  Although  in  very 
small  and  occasional  doses  it  is  no  more 
harmful  than  equally  moderate  doses  of 
alcohol  or  marijuana,  and  infinitely  less 
so  than  heroin,  it  has  its  dark  and  de- 
structive side.  The  euphoric  lift,  the  feel- 
ing of  being  confident  and  on  top  of  things 
that  comes  from  a  few  brief  snorts,  is  of- 
ten followed  by  a  letdown;  regular  use  can 
induce  depression,  edginess  and  weight 
loss.  As  usage  increases,  so  does  the  dan- 
ger of  paranoia,  hallucinations  and  a  to- 
tally "strung  out"'  physical  collapse,  not 
to  mention  a  devastation  of  the  nasal 
membrane  {see  box  page  61).  And  usage 
does  tend  to  increase.  Says  one  initiate: 
"After  one  hit  of  cocaine  I  feel  like  a  new 
man.  The  only  problem  is,  the  first  thing 
the  new  man  wants  is  another  hit." 

This  pattern  can  lead  to  a  psycholog- 
ical dependence  whose  effects  are  not  all 
that  different  from  addiction.  Moreover, 
there  is  growing  clinical  evidence  that 
when  coke  is  taken  in  the  most  potent 
and  dangerous  forms — injected  in  solu- 
tion, or  chemically  converted  and  smoked 
in  the  process  called  freebasing — it  may 
indeed  become  addictive. 

Of  all  drugs  in  the  U.S.,  cocaine  is 
now  the  biggest  producer  of  illicit  in- 
come. Some  40  metric  tons  of  it  will  be 
shipped  into  the  country  this  year.  As 
coke  experts  like  to  point  out,  if  all  the 
international  dealers  who  supply  the  drug 
to  the  U.S.  market— not  even  including 
the  retailers — were  to  form  a  single  cor- 
poration, it  would  probably  rank  sev- 
enth on  the  Fortune  500  fist,  between 
Ford  Motor  Co.  ($37  billion  in 
revenue)  and  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 
($26.5  billion).  Last  year  street 
sales  of  cocaine,  by  far  the  most 
expensive  drug  on  the  market, 
reached  an  estimated  $30  bil- 
lion in  the  U.S.  (Sales  of  mar- 
ijuana, the  runner-up  and  still 
the  most  widely  used  illicit  drug, 
amounted  to  some  $24  billion.) 

The  most  conservative  re- 
searchers estimate  that 
1 0  million  Americans 
now  use  coke  with  some 
regularity,  and  another  5  million 
have  probably  experimented 
with  it.  (Other  estimates  double 
that  figure.)  According  to  sur- 
veys by  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  about  20%  of  young 
adults  (18  to  25  years  old)  used 
cocaine  in  1979,  twice  the  num- 
ber reported  in  NIDA's  1977  sur- 
vey. Another  study,  by  a  team 
of  Harvard  Medical  School  re- 
searchers, has  traced  an  "aston- 
ishing" increase  in  cocaine  use 
by  college  students.  A  1979  re- 
port from  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  has  the  ring  of 
prophecy:  "If  present  trends  go 


Gold  accessories  for  the  coke  elite 


Raw  coca  leaf  from  the  Bolivian  Andes 


*Coca-Cola  did  in  fact  contain  cocaine 
until  1906,  when  the  company  had  to 
drop  the  drug  from  its  secret  formula. 


Freebasing  fixings  for  sale  at  Lady  Snow's  in  Hollywood 

Superficially  beguiling,  but  also  a  dark  and  destructive  side. 
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unchecked,  a  vast  new  youth  market  for 
the  substance  [cocaine]  could  be  opened. 
High  cost,  rather  than  restricted  availabil- 
ity, will  remain  the  principal  deterrent  to 
regular  use  among  less  affluent  persons." 
And  it  is  all-pervasive.  Says  Peter 
Bensinger,  outgoing  administrator  of  the 
DEA:  "We  see  coke  sales  in  suburbs,  in  rec- 
reational centers  and  in  national  parks. 
It  is  an  unrecognized  tornado."  Nor  does 
this  overstate  the  case.  A  special  inves- 
tigative team  of  Time  correspondents 
found  that  in  Vienna,  Ga.,  or  Venice,  Cal- 
if., a  gram  of  coke  was  about  as  hard  to 
find  as  a  six-pack  of  Bud.  Whether  in  a 
suburban  high  school  outside  Los  Ange- 
les, on  Wall  Street  or  Madison  Avenue 
or  in  the  interstices  of  ostensibly 
"straight"  Middle  America,  $100  will  rap- 
idly summon  up  a  gram  of  what  goes  for 
cocaine. 

jb  t  a  restaurant  north  of  Boston,  cooks 
A  celebrate  the  last  day  of  their  work 
MJ^  week  as  Coke  Day,  sniffing  the 
*  ^  white  stuff  from  their  first  order 
to  their  last,  often  joined  by  dishwashers, 
busboys  and  waitresses,  who  come  by  for 
an  occasional  hit.  A  more  impatient  group 
in  Pasadena,  Calif. — a  cross  section  of 
professionals  in  their  20s  and  30s — cel- 
ebrates tgiw  (Thank  God  It's  Wednes- 
day), gathering  at  the  home  of  a  local  car 
dealer  for  a  coke  session  at  cocktail  time. 
Coke  is  found  on  the  job  as  well  as 
off.  A  busy  Los  Angeles  lawyer  says  he 
uses  "a  lot"  of  it  "because  it  helps  drive 
me  through  a  night's  work,  through  a  lot 
of  grinding  case  preparation."  Says  a 
counselor  at  an  upper-crust  prep  school 
in  Massachusetts:  "I'd  say  10% 
to  1 5%  of  the  kids  here  use  co- 
caine with  some  regularity."  A 
sun-bleached  woman  student  at 
the  University  of  Colorado's 
Boulder  campus  confesses:  "I 
took  all  my  finals  coked  out  last 
semester,  and  I  heard  a  lot  of 
sniffing  in  the  exam  room." 

A  woman  who  worked  as  a 
maid  at  condominiums  in  As- 
pen, Colo.,  says,  "The  people 
used  to  leave  a  little  cocaine  on 
the  table  as  a  tip."  Aspen,  in  fact, 
is  known  in  faster  circles  as  Toot 
City  because  it  is  so  pervaded 
by  coke.  In  another  Colorado 
mountain  resort,  Telluride,  six 
prominent  citizens,  including 
a  former  councilwoman,  were 
charged  last  month  with  traf- 
ficking in  cocaine.  Says  Mark 
Pautler,  director  of  the  police 
task  force  that  made  the  arrests: 
"We  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
a  lot  of  people  in  Telluride  knew 
what  was  going  on  but  were 
looking  the  other  way.  Coke  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  very  ac- 
ceptable form  of  recreation." 

In  a  volatile  "pass-along" 
market,  almost  anybody  who 
buys  coke  can  also  be  a  dealer, 
"cutting"  or  adulterating  his 
supply  and  then  selling  a  por- 
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tion  at  a  tidy  profit.  A  num- 
ber of  young  professional 
people  add  $10,000  to  $20,- 
000  to  their  annual  incomes 
— tax  free — by  dealing 
coke.  Steve,  a  young  Cali- 
fornia lawyer  who  sold  mar- 
ijuana  to  put  himself 
through  law  school,  now  has 
a  small,  discreet  cocaine 
business.  Says  he:  "I  started 
selling  some  to  close  friends 
because  I  couldn't  afford  to 
buy  it  for  my  wife  and  my- 
self. We  found  a  way  to  beat 
inflation."  In  fact  most  traf- 
fickers like  Steve  are  en- 
gaged in  a  game  that  resem- 
bles the  chain  letter  or 
pyramid  schemes. 

In  some  circles  coke  is 
a  barter  item,  readily  ac- 
cepted for  dental  work,  as 
an  accountant's  fee  or  in  ex- 
change for  a  discount  on  a  new  car.  "I 
have  one  friend  who  got  stuck  with  stag- 
gering   alimony    payments,"    says    Jim 
Groth,  a  Southern  California  newspaper 
editor.  "He  started  dealing  a  little,  and 
now  he  is  paying  off  his  wife  in  toot,  and 
everybody  is  happy." 

Many  large-scale  dealers  have  women 
who  are  known  by  them  as  "coke  whores." 
Like  rock  groupies,  they  hang  around  in 
the  expectation  of  a  heart-thumping  jolt. 
Says  a  juvenile  court  judge  in  California: 
"To  the  kids  here,  cocaine  means  as  much 
in  terms  of  social  approval  as  a  car  did 
when  we  were  kids.  If  a  boy  produces 
some  coke  on  a  date,  it  is  just  expected 
that  the  girl  is  going  to  put  out." 

The  relative  impunity  with  which 
people  take  coke  is  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  judges  are  notoriously  reluctant  to 
hand  down  heavy  penalties  for  possession. 
Unlike  the  stereotyped  scruffy  ghetto  ad- 
dict who  turns  to  mugging  or  burglary  to 
support  his  habit,  the  cocaine  user  may 
have  a  three-piece  suit  and  a  well-lined 
wallet,  and  probably  does  his  sniffing  in- 


Sales  clerk  at  Beverly  Hills  Headshop  displaying  user's  paraphernalia 

In  an  achievement-oriented  society,  a  belief  in  a  pill  for  every  ill. 

doors  without  becoming  unruly  or  threat- 
ening anybody.  Says  a  Cook  County,  111., 
lawman:  "These  people  are  not  the  dregs 
of  society.  They  tend  to  be  legitimate  busi- 
ness people."  The  Fourth  District  Appel- 
late Court  in  Illinois  last  March  ruled  that 
cocaine  is  not  a  narcotic  and  thus  is  mis- 
classified  in  the  state's  criminal  code.  Fur- 
ther, the  court  found  "no  causal  connec- 
tion between  the  ingestion  of  cocaine  and 
criminal  behavior."  The  confusion  in  law 
enforcement  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  many  coke  deals  are  arranged  by  law- 
yers, and  lawyers  and  judges  are  prom- 
inent in  the  social  circles  that  use  the  drug. 

And  so  the  toot  goes  on.  In  some  of 
the  better  Madison  Avenue  offices,  admen 
offer  clients  coke  instead  of  martinis.  Says 
one  New  York  advertising  executive: 
"About  75%  of  all  the  bright  young  Turks 
in  the  advertising  business  use  some  reg- 
ularly, some  occasionally,  but  they  all  use 
it.  Spill  out  a  couple  of  grams  of  that  white 
stuff  on  the  table  and  everyone  knows 
where  you're  coming  from." 

Such  encomiums  are  in  keeping  with 


the  kind  of  raves  that  co- 
caine has  enjoyed  in  the 
past.  In  1885,  Parke-Davis, 
a  U.S.  pharmaceutical  com- 
pany, promoted  it  as  a  won- 
der drug  that  would  "supply 
the  place  of  food,  make  the 
coward  brave,  the  silent  el- 
oquent, and  free  the  victims 
of  alcohol  and  opium  habit 
from  their  bondage."  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  of  course,  in- 
jected a  7%  solution  to 
while  away  the  days  be- 
tween cases.  In  his  classic 
Modern  Times,  Charlie 
Chaplin  snorted  a  white 
powder  before  taking  on  all 
challengers.  Freud,  who 
prescribed  the  drug  for 
treatment  of  morphine  ad- 
diction, stomach  disorders 
and  melancholia,  wrote  of 
getting  from  it  "exhilara- 
tion, and  lasting  euphoria  which  in  no  way 
differed  from  the  normal  euphoria  of  the 
healthy  person." 

An  enterprising  19th  century  Corsi- 
can  named  Angelo  Mariani  had  the  no- 
tion of  blending  the  coca  leaf  with  fine 
wine,  which  he  marketed  under  the  name 
of  Vin  Mariani.  Mariani  collected  en- 
dorsements from  Popes  Leo  XIII  and 
Pius  X,  President  McKinley  and  the 
Kings  of  Spain,  Greece,  and  Norway  and 
Sweden,  as  well  as  such  literary  luminar- 
ies as  Jules  Verne,  Alexandre  Dumas  and 
Emile  Zola.  French  Sculptor  Frederic  Au- 
guste  Bartholdi,  designer  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  swore  that  if  he  had  only  savored 
Vin  Mariani  earlier,  he  would  have  built 
the  old  girl  hundreds  of  meters  higher. 


c 


ocaine  is  the  caviar  of  drugs,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  70  times  as  costly 
as  the  finest  beluga.   While  an 
eclectic  consumer  might  feel  that 
caviar  and  a  bottle  of  Bollinger  brut  give 
a  headier,  cheaper  and  wholly  licit  lift  to 
an  evening,  many  American  hedonists  get 
more  of  a  kick*  through  the  nose. 

Coke  paraphernalia  are  openly  dis- 
played in  "head  shops"  such  as  Wash- 
ington's Pleasure  Chest  and  Lady  Snow's 
in  Hollywood.  Artifacts  include  gleaming 
jade  cutting  stones,  gold  razor  blades  to 

"Cole  Porter's  song  from  Anything  Goes  (1934)  had 
the  line  "I  get  no  kick  from  cocaine."  It  was  some- 
times amended  to  "Some  like  the  perfumes  of  Spain." 


Customs  officer  weighing  one  packet  of  the  250  lbs.  seized  last  month  at  Miami  Airport 


Inside  a  passenger's  guitar,  a  stash  of  snow 
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chop  the  coke  crystals  and  tiny  brown  bot- 
tles for  sniffing  (an  antique  gold  Tiffany 
snuff  bottle  capable  of  holding  two  grams 
sold  for  $28,000  in  Beverly  Hills  last  year 
to  an  Iranian).  Items  like  silver  and  gold 
sniffing  spoons  are  flaunted  on  chains 
around  the  users'  necks.  The  process  of 
spreading  the  coke  on  a  table  in  "lines" 
for  sniffing  is  as  elaborate  and  careful  as 
a  Japanese  tea  ceremony — an  affectation 
hilariously  burlesqued  in  the  1977  film 
Annie  Hall  when  Woody  Allen  sneezed 
at  the  wrong  moment  and  blew  away  hun- 
dreds of  dollars'  worth  of  the  precious 
powder. 

In  Snowblind,  a  1976  study  of  cocaine 
dealing  that  has  become  something  of  a 
cult  book,  Robert  Sabbag  wrote:  "Co- 
caine, like  motorcycles,  machine  guns  and 
White  House  politics,  is,  among  many 
things,  a  virility  substitute.  Its  mere  pos- 
session imparts  status — cocaine  equals 
money,  and  money  equals  power.  And, 
as  if  in  mute  imitation  of  its  symbolism, 
cocaine's  presence  in  the  blood,  like  no 
other  drug,  accounts  for  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence that  is  rare  in  the  behavioral  sink 
of  post-industrial  America." 

The  pleasure  is  the  problem. 

A  cocaine  high  is  an  intensely  vivid, 
sensation-enhancing  experience — though 
there  is  no  evidence,  as  is  often  claimed, 
that  it  is  aphrodisiacal.  For  many  users,  it 
goes  beyond  the  Freudian  euphoria.  Says 
a  Manhattan  ballerina:  "It  makes  you 
shiver  in  tune  with  the  raw,  volcanic  en- 
ergy of  New  York.  It  bleeds  your  sense  till 
you  see  the  city  as  an  epileptic  rainbow, 
trembling  at  the  speed  of  light."  Test  pro- 
grams at  u.C.L.A.  have  shown  that  lab 
monkeys  will  forgo  both  food  and  sex  in 
favor  of  an  injection  of  a  cocaine  solution. 

But  even  casual  sniffing  can  lead  to 
more  potent  and  potentially  damaging 
ways  of  using  cocaine  and  other  drugs. 
Many  cokeheads  take  sedative  pills  like 
methaqualone,  brand-named  Quaaludes 
(tons  of  which  are  illegally  imported  from 


Colombia)  to  calm  down  after  their  high 
and  take  the  edge  off  their  yearning  for 
more  coke.  A  few  smoke  marijuana  for 
the  same  purpose,  or  mix  their  C  with  her- 
oin in  a  process  called  "speedballing"  or 
"boy-girl."  This  produces  a  tug-of-war  in 
which  the  exhilaration  of  coke  is  under- 
cut by  the  heroin.  As  one  former  user  de- 
scribes the  sensation,  "It's  like  taking  an 
elevator  at  100  m.p.h.  to  the  top  of  the  Em- 
pire State  Building  and  then  someone  cuts 
the  cable." 

A  few  middle  class  users  who  dabble 
with  heroin  in  conjunction  with  cocaine 
smoke  it  rather  than  inject  it  in  their  veins 
like  the  ghetto  kid.  This,  they  believe,  pre- 
vents addiction.  Not  so.  Heroin,  however 
used,  is  a  fiercely  addictive  drug,  and 
treatment  centers  are  receiving  an  influx 
of  well-dressed,  well-to-do  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  sorely  underestimated  it.  In 
Manhattan  alone,  dozens  of  such  people 
can  be  seen  early  each  morning  standing 
in  line  at  the  clinic  of  Greenwich  House 
West,  where  they  are  administered  meth- 
adone in  an  attempt  to  wean  them  from 
heroin. 


B 


ut  cocaine,  all  by  itself,  can  be 
nightmare  enough  for  many.  "Of 
all  the  drugs  I've  ever  done,  the 
weirdest,  because  of  its  effects 
upon  you,  is  cocaine,"  says  a  musician  in 
Key  West,  Fla.,  who  has  also  had  expe- 
rience with  heroin  and  other  drugs.  "Co- 
caine is  so  subtle  in  the  way  it  takes  over 
your  personality.  I  went  through  a  year 
when  I  did  more  coke  than  most  people 
will  ever  do  in  a  lifetime.  I  went  from 
weighing  188  lbs.  to  150  lbs.  The  first  time 
I  did  it,  I  was  into  heroin,  so  I  cooked  it 
up  and  shot  it  into  a  vein.  A  few  minutes 
later  my  whole  body  was  going  cold.  It 
felt  like  I  was  going  to  faint  or  was  get- 
ting seasick.  The  whole  world  was  going 
gray,  everybody  in  the  room  getting  real 
distant.  I  was  going  limp  and  lifeless, 
and  the  only  thing  I  could  think  about 


was  to  concentrate  on  my  breathing." 
After  that  he  switched  to  sniffing  reg- 
ularly. "I  wasn't  as  aware  of  my  person- 
ality changes  as  the  people  around  me," 
he  recalls.  "Your  life  seems  to  be  getting 
faster  paced.  After  I'd  done  it  for  a  while, 
I'd  look  at  everybody  funny.  You  get  to 
where  you  don't  trust  the  people  you're 
around.  You  go  to  a  pay  phone  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  city  you've  never  been  to  before 
in  your  life  and  you  think  it's  bugged 
— really  and  seriously." 

Finally  friends  and  his  wife  helped 
him  to  see  how  distorted  his  life  had  be- 
come. "Two  or  three  sat  down  with  me 
and  said,  'Look,  we  just  can't  handle  be- 
ing around  you  any  more,  so  would  you 
mind  just  not  coming  by?'  " 

Since  sniffing  cocaine  produces  such  a 
quick,  short  boost,  more  and  more  users 
have  sought  the  deeper  ecstatic  "rush" 
that  comes  from  "freebasing,"  smoking  a 
chemically  treated  form  of  the  powder. 
The  large,  concentrated  doses  used  in 
freebasing  require  even  more  money  than 
the  straight  powder,  which  is  one  reason 
why  the  practice  has  been  more  prevalent 
among  highly  paid  celebrities  such  as  Co- 
median Richard  Pryor  and  former  Dallas 


$500,000 


SNOWBALLING  PRICES 


How  the  cost  of  cocaine  multiplies  as  it 
moves  from  Andean  slopes  through 
Colombia  to  U.S.  streets  and  salons 


$11,000 


'Prices  are  averages 


••;•••■••■ 
1  kilo  cocaine      Same  kilo 
hydrochloride      smuggled 
into  U.S. 


Cocaine  cut  Cocaine  cut  to 

to  50%  purity,  average  12%  purity, 

doubling  it  to  yielding  8  kilos  on  the 

2  kilos  streets 
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Cowboys  Linebacker  Thomas  ("Holly- 
wood") Henderson  (see  box  page  62). 

But  anybody  with  a  ready  stash  of 
cash  can  become  ensnared  in  freebasing, 
as  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  Mary 
(not  her  real  name),  25,  the  owner  of  a 
dog  kennel  in  Sonoma  County,  Calif. 
Mary  was  appalled  when  her  brother, 
manager  of  an  auto-parts  store,  sold  his 
car,  quit  his  job  and  began  obsessively 
freebasing.  Despite  her  concern,  she  tried 
it  too  and  soon  became  just  as  hooked. 
Says  she:  "I  sort  of  abandoned  my  life  in 
every  way."  She  and  her  brother  had  an 
inheritance  from  a  wealthy  grandmother, 
of  which  Mary's  share  was  $120,000.  Af- 
ter a  year  of  five-  or  six-day  binges  fol- 
lowed by  several  days  of  sleep  and 
then  more  binges,  Mary  had  run 
through  most  of  the  inheritance,  lost 
20  lbs.  and,  in  her  rundown  condi- 
tion, developed  back  pains  and  a 
spastic  colon. 

Wi  hat  persuaded  her  to  seek 
drug  treatment  was  an  ex- 
perience that  could  have 
killed  her  and  her  brother. 
Like  many  freebasers,  they  used  sed- 
atives to  come  down  off  a  high. 
"You're  wired  up  like  a  mad  dog," 
says  Mary,  "and  your  body's  been 
running  at  150  miles  an  hour  for 
days."  One  night,  after  freebasing  in 
the  rear  of  her  van,  they  took  some 
Quaaludes  and  passed  out,  leaving  an 
unlit  propane  torch  with  its  nozzle 
open — creating  a  risk  that  a  stray 
spark  could  ignite  the  propane  and 
blow  up  the  van. 

At  least  90%  of  all  the  coca  leaf 
in  the  world  comes  from  moist,  in- 
fertile mountain  land  in  Peru  and  Bo- 
livia, whose  governments  cherish  the 
crop  as  one  of  their  principal  exports. 
Raw  coca  leaves  are  soaked  in  var- 
ious chemicals  and  oil.  The  result  is 
a  muddy  brown  paste,  which  is  pu- 
rified into  so-called  coca  base,  a  dirty 
white,  almost  odorless  substance, 
which  is  usually  shipped  to  labora- 
tories in  Colombia  for  refining. 

The  final  product  is  not  as  much 
in  demand  in  Europe  as  in  the  U.S. 
plains  an  Italian  drug  expert:  "On  such 
things  Europe  is  about  five  years  behind." 
Nonetheless,  in  cosmopolitan  cities  from 
Munich  to  Milan,  prostitutes  have  easy 
access  to  cocaine  for  their  customers,  and 
fashionable  restaurants  and  nightclubs 
have  a  ready  supply  for  the  would-be 
snorter. 

From  the  Andes  to  the  American 
nose,  the  trade  is  almost  entirely  con- 
trolled by  Colombians,  who  process  the 
drug  and  smuggle  it  into  the  U.S.,  largely 
by  boat  and  plane.  Enterprising  individ- 
uals have  hidden  cocaine  in  everything 
from  hollowed-out  candy  bars  and  native 
"carvings"  to  wigs,  souvenirs  and  even 
plastic  sacks  in  their  stomachs,  which  oc- 
casionally burst,  causing  death . 

In  Bogota,  the  Colombian  capital,  a 


kilo  of  90%  pure  cocaine  costs  $4,000;  in 
New  York  City,  it  is  worth  $60,000.  It  is 
then  cut  or  "stepped  on"  with  adulter- 
ants like  lactose  (a  nutrient),  to  add  weight 
and  volume,  amphetamines  to  give  a 
cheaper  high  and  procaine  to  simulate 
coke's  numbing  effect.  Since  the  powder 
that  reaches  the  street  often  contains  no 
more  than  12%  pure  cocaine,  the  orig- 
inal kilo,  or  "key,"  has  now  been  fattened 
to  some  eight  kilos  and  will  bring  $500,000 
or  more. 

Despite  the  dilution,  so  suggestive  is 
coke's  mystique,  and  so  eager  are  people 
to  believe  in  its  efficacy,  that  buyers  usu- 
ally feel  that  they  get  high  on  it  anyway. 
As  a  Manhattan  coke  connoisseur  puts 


GINGER  WALL 


A  Manhattan  freelance  artist  sniffs  during  his  lunch  break 

Feeling  stronger,  smarter,  faster,  more  able  to  cope. 


Ex- 


it, "Anyone  who  puts  out  a  hundred  bucks 
for  a  gram  figures  it  has  to  be  good." 

The  cocaine  trade  may  be  the  most  lu- 
crative form  of  commerce  in  the  world. 
Periodic  glimpses  of  its  staggering  scale 
are  afforded  by  headlines  such  as  those 
in  Wilmington,  N.C.,  early  this  month. 
DEA  and  U.S.  Customs  officials  swooped 
in  on  a  twin-engine  Cessna  that  made  an 
unscheduled  nighttime  landing,  arresting 
the  pilot  and  a  passenger  and  seizing  their 
cargo  of  440  lbs.  of  cocaine.  The  estimat- 
ed wholesale  value  of  the  shipment: 
$  1 6  million. 

The  drug's  main  port  of  entry  is  Mi- 
ami. By  no  coincidence,  the  Miami 
branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Atlanta  is  the  only  branch  bank  in  the 
U.S.  Reserve  system  to  show  a  cash  sur- 
plus—$4.75  billion  worth  in  1980.  A  like- 


ly   explanation:    laundered    cash    from 
drugs. 

Allan  Pringle,  deputy  regional  direc- 
tor for  the  DEA,  says  of  Miami:  "The  bro- 
kers are  here,  the  financiers  are  here,  the 
heads  of  the  organizations  are  here."  More 
than  80%  of  all  cocaine  seized  worldwide 
is  confiscated  in  Florida — yet  by  the  most 
optimistic  estimate,  seizures  of  smuggled 
dope  account  for  no  more  than  10%  of 
the  total  traffic  entering  southern  Flor- 
ida. Arrests  of  cocaine  smugglers  and 
dealers  pose  a  huge  logistical  problem: 
what  to  do  with  the  confiscated  cash.  Says 
Pringle:  "In  some  cases  we've  had  so 
much  cash  on  our  hands  that  we've  had 
difficulty  transporting  it  for  storage.  We're 
talking  literally  about  billions  in 
small  bills." 

"We  were  being  overwhelmed," 
says  Peter  Bensinger,  whose  recent 
firing  by  the  Reagan  Administration 
was  precipitated  by  the  dea's  poor 
showing.  Says  Miami  Police  Lieut. 
Robert  Lamont,  who  heads  the  de- 
partment's narcotics  detail  at  the 
city's  airport:  "It's  an  epidemic  right 
now.  If  you  took  all  the  drug  money 
out  of  south  Florida,  the  economy 
would  totally  collapse." 

Thanks  to  drug-generated  in- 
come, buyers  in  southern  Florida  fre- 
quently shell  out  cash  for  expensive 
yachts  or  condominiums.  Seldom  is 
a  question  asked  or  an  eyelid  batted 
in  such  cases.  As  Miami  Herald  Ed- 
itor Jim  Hampton  observes,  "What 
should  a  real  estate  dealer  do  when 
a  man  in  his  late  20s  or  30s  with  no 
visible  source  of  income  plunks  down 
$250,000  cash  for  a  house  or  condo? 
What  should  a  banker  do  when  a  cus- 
tomer's account  shows  huge  cash  de- 
posits, frequent  wire  transfers  of 
funds  to  numbered  accounts  abroad, 
and  other  evidence  that  the  banker 
knows  is  suspicious?  None  of  these 
businessmen  can  be  expected  to  turn 
away  the  customer.  He'll  simply  find 
another  seller  who'll  shrug  and  say, 
'Well,  there's  nothing  illegal  about 
paying  cash.  And  what  am  I  any- 
way, a  one-man  morals  squad?'  " 
With  such  huge  profits  at  stake,  the 
Colombian  connection  works  with  savage 
efficiency.  Once  landed  in  the  U.S.,  the 
drug  is  distributed  largely  by  grim  pro- 
fessionals, many  of  them  expatriated  Cu- 
bans. The  Colombians  and  Cubans  are 
known  as  the  "cocaine  cowboys"  for  their 
willingness  to  kill  in  order  to  protect  their 
racket.  According  to  the  DEA  there  were 
135  confirmed  drug-related  murders  in 
Florida's  Dade  County  last  year.  Most 
were  connected  with  the  cocaine  trade, 
say  the  authorities. 

The  "cowboy"  brigades  are  as  tightly 
organized  as  the  military.  Not  only/can 
they  afford  the  best  boats,  planes,  naviga- 
tional equipment  and  weaponry  that 
money  can  buy,  but  they  have  also  hired 
experienced  military  talent  to  supervise 
their  operations.  The  smugglers  have  their 
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A  Fire  in  the  Brain 


Drug  laws  in  the  U.S.  classify  cocaine  as  a  narcotic,  along  with  opium,  heroin 
and  morphine.  Yet  the  last  three  are  "downers,"  which  quiet  the  body  and 
dull  the  senses,  while  coke  is  a  stimulant,  or  "upper,"  similar  to  amphetamines.  It 
increases  the  heartbeat,  raises  blood  pressure  and  body  temperature,  and  curbs 
appetite.  Like  a  shot  of  adrenalin,  coke  puts  the  body  into  an  emergency  state. 

Exactly  how  coke  does  that  is  something  of  a  medical  puzzle.  But  like  other 
stimulants,  even  caffeine,  it  apparently  intensifies  the  action  of  body  chemicals 
called  neurotransmitters.  Firing  off  one  nerve  cell  after  another  like  a  string  of 
firecrackers,  these  chemicals  help  send  tiny  electrical  impulses  coursing  through 
the  nervous  system.  (By  contrast,  narcotics  tend  to  suppress  these  impulses.)  As 
the  signals  multiply,  they  inundate  the  system's  peripheral  areas,  which  control 
such  involuntary  functions  as  the  pulse  and  perspiration.  They  also  flood  at  least 
three  critical  parts  of  the  brain  itself:  the  cerebral  cortex,  which  governs  higher 
mental  activities  like  memory  and  reasoning;  the  hypothalamus  (appetite,  body 
temperature  and  sleep  as  well  as  such  emotions  as  anger  and  fear);  and  the  cer- 
ebellum (walking,  balance  and  other  motor  activities). 

The  consequences  are  inevitable.  "Like  an  overburdened  telephone  switch- 
board," explains  Dr.  Walter  Riker  Jr.,  chief  of  pharmacology  at  New  York  Hos- 
pital-Cornell Medical  Center,  "the  brain  cannot  handle  all  the  messages.  There 
is  too  much  information  flowing  in,  and  the  user  becomes  hyperaroused."  With 
higher  doses  and  chronic  use,  the  alertness  and  exhilaration  so  prized  by  coke's 
connoisseurs  quickly  turn  into  darker  effects,  ranging  from  insomnia  to  full- 
fledged  cocaine  psychosis.  Even  a  single  overdose  can  cause  severe  headaches, 
nausea  and  convulsions — indeed,  to- 
tal respiratory  and  cardiovascular 
collapse.  Says  U.C.L.A.  Psychophar- 
macologist  Ronald  Siegel:  "Extreme 
cocaine  dosages  fight  a  kind  of  fire  in 
the  brain." 

Ignition  can  occur  in  various 
ways.  "Snorting,"  or  sniffing  the 
white  powder,  ensures  absorption  of 
the  drug  into  the  bloodstream 
through  the  mucous  membranes.  But 
it  also  constricts  the  myriad  little 
blood  vessels  in  these  membranes,  re- 
duces the  blood  supply  and  dries  up 
the  nose.  With  repeated  coke  use,  ul- 
cers form,  cartilage  is  exposed  and 
the  nasal  septum  can  be  perforated, 
requiring  repairs  by  plastic  surgery. 
(Savvy  users  rinse  their  noses  with 
water  after  sniffing  to  wash  away  the  irritants.) 

To  avoid  the  impurities  of  street  coke  and  obtain  a  greater  jolt,  more  users  are 
resorting  to  freebasing.  After  dissolving  a  substantial  quantity  of  coke  in  an  al- 
kaline (basic)  solution,  they  boil  the  brew  until  a  whitish  lump,  or  freebase,  is  left. 
The  lump  can  be  purified  further  by  washing  it  in  a  strong  solvent.  Then  it  is 
smoked,  often  in  a  water  pipe.  That  way  a  highly  concentrated  dose  is  absorbed 
into  the  blood  even  faster  via  the  lungs  than  through  the  nasal  membranes. 

A  few  users  inject  a  solution  of  it  directly  into  the  bloodstream.  "Shooting"  is 
especially  perilous.  Not  only  can  the  high  initial  dose  send  the  body  into  a  frenzy, 
but  just  a  little  more  than  a  gram  of  pure  coke  can  be  fatal.  There  is  also  a  great 
risk  of  deadly  reactions  from  dirty  syringes  or  contaminants  in  the  coke.  Dr. 
Charles  Wetli,  deputy  chief  medical  examiner  for  Florida's  drug-plagued  Dade 
County,  reports  seeing  cases  where  the  needle  was  still  in  the  dead  victim's  arm. 

As  lethal  as  shooting  or  freebasing  may  be,  in  proper  hands  cocaine  can  be 
medically  useful.  During  the  19th  century  it  was  widely  used  as  a  local  anesthetic 
because  of  its  numbing  properties.  Since  it  constricts  blood  vessels  and  thus  in- 
hibits bleeding,  it  was  particularly  helpful  during  surgery  on  such  sensitive,  blood- 
rich  parts  of  the  body  as  the  eye.  It  is  still  the  anesthetic  of  choice  for  surgery  on 
the  nose,  throat,  larynx  and  trachea. 

Unlike  such  downers  as  heroin  or  Quaaludes,  cocaine  is  physically  non-ad- 
dictive, without  strong  withdrawal  symptoms.  Still,  it  can  damage  the  liver,  cause 
malnutrition  and,  especially  among  those  with  cardiac  problems,  increase  the  risk 
of  heart  attacks.  Equally  disturbing,  says  Siegel,  "it  is  the  most  psychologically  te- 
nacious drug  available."  Coming  down  from  a  high  may  cause  such  deep  gloom 
that  the  only  remedy  is  more  cocaine.  Bigger  doses  often  follow,  and  soon  the  urge 
may  become  a  total  obsession,  with  all  its  devastating  consequences. 


U.C.L.A.'s  Siegel:  the  most  "tenacious"  drug 


own  intelligence,  counterintelligence  and 
reconnaissance  units.  Their  logic  is  as 
blunt  as  their  favorite  Mac- 10  subma- 
chine gun:  any  sizable  bust  by  the  feds 
must  of  necessity  be  the  result  of  a  tip-off. 
You  find  the  squealer  and  eliminate  him. 
The  drug  trade  has  flooded  the  south- 
ern Florida  criminal  justice  system  with 
more  offenders  than  it  can  handle.  "Some 
officers  are  coming  to  the  point  of  being 
totally  frustrated  with  the  court  system," 
says  Lieut.  Lamont.  "Even  for  large 
amounts  of  cocaine,  we're  seeing  a  revolv- 
ing-door kind  of  system  where  there's  no 
fine,  no  sentence,  no  slap  on  the  wrist." 
Lamont  and  other  honest  policemen  are 
aware  that  some  fellow  officers,  not  to 
mention  high-standing  community  mem- 
bers, may  be  making  big  money  from  co- 
caine. The  scenario  of  a  defense  attorney 
being  paid  off  in  cocaine  and  a  judge  be- 
ing a  dealer?  Lamont  nods.  "The  corrupt- 
ibility factor  is  there.  The  money  is  there 
to  be  made." 

Smuggling,  murder,  corruption,  vast 
sums  of  money — all  are  deeply 
corrosive  byproducts  of  the  cocain- 
ing  of  America.  So  too  are  the 
physical  shocks,  the  attrition  of  nerves, 
of  health,  of  whole  years  of  potentially 
productive  life.  Part  of  the  underground 
economy  of  cocaine  must  be  calculated 
in  vast  negative  numbers:  labor  undone, 
careers  sidetracked,  money  diverted  from 
worthy  projects. 

But  what  of  the  purely  social  impact, 
especially  among  those  millions  of  good 
people  who  would  never  remotely  think 
of  themselves  as  criminals,  even  though 
they  are  regularly  flouting  the  law  and 
sending  out  signals  to  other  segments  of 
society  that  it  is  all  right  to  do  so?  They 
would  never  consider  themselves  addicts 
either,  even  though  they  devoutly  believe 
in  getting  high  for  a  little  extra  edge,  for 
relief,  for  fun.  What  does  their  persistent 
and  growing  use  of  coke  say  about  them? 
Americans  inhabit  a  society  in  which 
they  are  conditioned  from  infancy  to  be- 
lieve there  is  a  pill  for  every  ill:  what  one 
expert  calls  "jet-age  pharmacology."  By 
contrast,  Winston  Churchill  is  credited 
with  the  observation  that  "most  of  the 
world's  work  is  done  by  people  who  do 
not  feel  very  well."  In  the  U.S.  partic- 
ularly, says  Psychiatrist  Mitchell  Rosen- 
thal, "people  believe  that  you  don't  have 
to  feel  uncomfortable  if  you  have  the  right 
doctor,  the  right  drug  connection,  the 
right  pusher.  We  have  lost  touch  with  the 
fundamental  notion  that  people  can  op- 
erate not  always  feeling  terribly  well.  Tak- 
ing cocaine  is  not  the  answer.  In  the  end 
it  leaves  you  psychologically  bankrupt." 
Quite  apart  from  the  Dr.  Feelgood 
syndrome,  some  observers  point  to  the  in- 
tense competitiveness  of  American  life  as 
a  major  motivation  for  drug  use.  Says  Eng- 
lish-born Author  Christopher  Isherwood 
(Berlin  Stories),  who  lives  in  Santa  Mon- 
ica, Calif.:  "Americans  are  awfully  rattled 
about  their  jobs.  Can  they  deliver  proper- 
ly, can  they  do  it?  Life  is  a  nasty,  rough 
game,  always  was.  Some  people  can't  face 
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it  without  some  sort  of  backup."  Rajendra 
Misra,  Indian-born  executive  director  of  a 
community  health  center  in  East  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  maintains:  "Right  from  child- 
hood in  this  country  there  is  pressure  for 
accomplishment.  Every  time  we  do  some- 
thing, we  are  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
either  we  are  achieving  or  we  are  failing. 
There's  nothing  in  between." 

Part  of  the  allure  of  cocaine  is  the  pop- 
ular, but  inaccurate,  notion  that  it  can 
make  a  male  a  keener  achiever  in  bed. 
Says  Lawrence  Ross,  director  of  a  Marin 


Living 


County  treatment  center:  "There  is  a  tre- 
mendous premium  on  sexual  performance 
for  men.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  people 
think  they  have  to  be  good  at."  In  fact, 
after  sustained  use  cocaine  can  cause  sex- 
ual dysfunction  and  impotence. 

More  profoundly,  some  observers  of 
the  American  scene  see  an  existential  vac- 
uum, a  widespread  sense  that  life  has  lost 
much  of  its  meaning.  Argues  Philosopher 
Sidney  Hook:  "We  have  abandoned  our 
old-fashioned  values.  We  have  given  up 
our  old  gods.  People  want  things  to  come 


easily,  they  no  longer  want  to  work  hard, 
to  suffer  any  pain,  to  feel  any  stress  or  anx- 
iety." Since  the  turbulence  of  the  1960s, 
more  and  more  Americans  have  come  to 
feel  that  they  have  lost  control  over  their 
lives.  Finding  Mom,  God  and  apple  pie 
less  fulfilling,  many  have  increasingly  tak- 
en refuge  in  drugs,  sex  and  disillusion. 

"In  a  society  that  says  drug  taking  is 
O.K.,"  suggests  Rosenthal,  "cocaine  gives 
the  user  the  illusion  of  being  more  in  con- 
trol. People  feel  stronger,  smarter,  faster, 
more  able  to  cope  with  things.  It's  more 


Some  Close  Encounters 

In  the  latest  remake  of  the  movie  A  Star  Is  Born,  a  rock-'n'- 
roll  manager  has  a  cache  of  cocaine  ready  backstage  at  an 
outdoor  concert.  When  Kris  Kristofferson,  playing  the  rock 
star,  arrives,  the  manager  gives  him  a  "one  and  one" — a  toot 
in  each  nostril — Just  before  he  leaps  onstage.  Fireworks! 

In  the  public  mind,  glamour  is  the  trademark  of  coke. 
The  archetypal  users  are  still  rock  stars,  movie  actors,  pro  ath- 
letes, jet-setters — people  who  might  be  assumed  to  rely  on 
coke  to  meet  the  pressures  of  peak  performance.  It  is  true  that 
some  show-business  figures  have  used  cocaine  to  bolster  their 
creative  energies,  and  record  producers  have  dispensed  the 
drug  to  keep  rockers  recording  all  night.  But  many  signs  in- 
dicate that  celebrities,  like  other  people,  use  coke  chiefly  for 
recreation.  Few  dancers  will  snort  coke  before  a  performance; 
it  throws  off  their  precise  mind-body  coordination.  Few  foot- 
ball players  toot  before  the  big  game; 
those  who  use  drugs  might  seek  the 
longer-lasting  boost  of  amphet- 
amines, or  "speed."  Instead,  coke 
fuels  the  victory  parties,  fills  the  void 
when  the  applause  is  over,  coaxes 
away  inhibitions.  The  man  in  the 
moon  sniffing  coke  from  a  spoon:  un- 
der that  tableau  at  New  York  City's 
Studio  54,  trend-setters  used  to  dis- 
co all  night. 

Much  about  the  use  of  cocaine 
by  celebrities  has  been  highly  pub- 
licized, including  the  arrests.  Among 
them:  Linda  Blair,  cherub-faced  star 
of  The  Exorcist;  Louise  Lasser,  the 
ill-fated  Mary  Hartman;  Symphony 
Conductor  Michael  Tilson  Thomas, 
who  plea-bargained  down  to  a  disorderly-conduct  charge;  Roll- 
ing Stone  Guitarist  Keith  Richard,  whose  hard  living  is  leg- 
end; Comedian  Flip  Wilson,  who  was  taken  into  custody  only 
hours  before  a  scheduled  meeting  with  Los  Angeles  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley.  Not  even  the  White  House  has  been  untouched. 
Dr.  Peter  Bourne,  the  Carter  drug  adviser  who  resigned  after 
giving  an  aide  a  prescription  for  Quaaludes  under  a  fictitious 
name,  once  stated  that  there  was  "occasional"  use  of  cocaine 
among  White  House  staffers  (although  a  later  charge  that  Car- 
ter's Chief  of  Staff  Hamilton  Jordan  had  sniffed  it  on  an  out- 
ing to  Studio  54  proved  groundless). 

Few  celebrities  actually  go  to  jail  for  cocaine  habits,  but 
Football  Players  Randy  Crowder  and  Donald  Reese  of  the 
Miami  Dolphins  were  not  so  lucky.  Arrested  in  1977  for  try- 
ing to  sell  a  pound  of  coke  to  undercover  police,  they  were 
sent  to  the  Dade  County  stockade  for  a  year.  Texas  Rangers 
Pitcher  Ferguson  Jenkins  made  headlines  with  his  arrest  and 
conviction  last  year  after  Canadian  customs  officials  found  co- 


Keith  Richard 


Louise  Lasser 


kins'  conviction  was  erased,  he  was 
suspended  for  two  weeks  by  Base- 
ball Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn. 
Last  February,  Thomas  ("Holly- 
wood") Henderson,  a  former  Dallas 
Cowboys  linebacker,  checked  him- 
self into  a  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  drug  re- 
habilitation center.  Says  he:  "Drugs 
became  my  downfall.  I  lost  friends, 
family  and  career." 

The  National  Basketball  Asso- 
ciation has  sponsored  a  drug  edu- 
cation program  for  seven  years.  The 
National  Football  League  has  re- 
tained professional  drug  counselors 
in  the  28  N.F.L.  cities.  Houston  Oil- 
ers Coach  Ed  Biles  is  starting  a  drug 

course  for  his  players  this  fall,  to  be  taught  by  doctors  and  the 
Houston  vice  squad.  Says  Biles:  "We're  trying  to  stay  ahead  of 
the  game." 

The  white  tornado  seems  to  have  hit  Hollywood  particu- 
larly hard.  At  this  spring's  Oscar  ceremony,  Johnny  Car- 
son remarked:  "The  biggest  moneymaker  in  Hollywood  last 
year  was  Colombia.  Not  the  studio — the  country."  Reports 
abound  of  coked-up  parties  and  drugged-out  meetings.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  TV  Guide  lent  a  degree  of  credence  to  such  talk 
in  a  two-part  series  concluding  that,  among  other  things,  co- 
caine was  partly  responsible  for  the  low  quality  of  television 
programming  inflicted  upon  Americans.  Though  the  articles 
were  understandably  short  on  names  and  specifics,  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  somewhat 
hastily  set  up  hearings  in  Hollywood  to  probe  drug  abuse. 
Even  some  of  the  entertainment  world's  most  outspoken  op- 
ponents of  drugs,  such  as  Cathy  Lee  Crosby  and  Edward  Asner, 
refused  to  testify,  calling  the  hearings  a  witch  hunt. 

Says  Grant  Tinker,  head  of  MTM  Productions,  who  took 
full-page  ads  in  the  trade  papers  denouncing  the  TV  Guide  ar- 
ticles: "The  blizzard  is  exaggerated. 
With  the  affluence  around,  I'd  guess 
there's  the  same  amount  of  use  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  Wall  Street."  That 
is  not  necessarily  a  comforting  de- 
fense. Protests  Jeff  Wald,  Helen 
Reddy's  manager  and  husband, 
himself  a  former  heavy  cocaine  user: 
"I've  never  seen  coke  used  as  a 
means  of  barter  or  a  way  of  making 
a  deal." 

Nonetheless,  cocaine  may  be 
taking  its  toll.  Authoritative  reports 
persist  of  recording  sessions  that 
have  to  be  scrapped  because  of 
spaced-out  musicians,  and  of  movie 


caine,  marijuana  and  hashish  in  his  suitcase.  Although  Jen-      shoots  that  are  disrupted  because   Hollywood  Henderson 
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than  the  pleasure  principle."  What  these 
people  tend  to  overlook,  points  out 
Charles  Schuster,  director  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Research  Center  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  is  the  tremendous  psycholog- 
ical risk:  "One  of  cocaine's  biggest  dan- 
gers is  that  it  diverts  people  from  normal 
pursuits;  it  can  entrap  and  redirect  peo- 
ple's activities  into  an  almost  exclusive 
preoccupation  with  the  drug." 

On  the  other  hand,  that  may  be  what 
attracts  some  to  it.  As  Christopher  Lasch 
wrote  in  his  1978  book  The  Culture  of  Nar- 
cissism: "To  live  for  the  moment  is  the 
prevailing  passion — to  live  for  yourself, 


not  for  your  predecessors  or  posterity.  We 
are  fast  losing  the  sense  of  historical  con- 
tinuity, the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  suc- 
cession of  generations  originating  in  the 
past  and  stretching  into  the  future.  It  is 
the  waning  of  the  sense  of  historical  time 
— in  particular  the  erosion  of  any  strong 
concern  for  posterity — that  distinguishes 
the  spiritual  crisis  of  the  '70s."  This  seems 
most  distressingly  true  of  the  students  and 
other  young  people  among  whom  cocaine 
is  spreading  so  rapidly — despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  ones  who  have  the  great- 
est need  to  believe  in  a  future  and  to  trust 
in  a  posterity. 


The--:  is  Lttle  likelihood  that  the  co- 
caine bli/yard  will  soon  abate.  A  drug 
habit  born  of  a  desire  to  escape  the  bad 
news  in  life  is  not  likely  to  be  discour- 
aged by  the  bad  news  about  the  drug  it- 
self. And  so  middle  class  Americans  con- 
tinue to  succumb  to  the  powder's 
crystalline  dazzle.  Few  are  yet  aware  or 
willing  to  concede  that  at  the  very  least, 
taking  cocaine  is  dangerous  to  their  psy- 
chological health.  It  may  be  no  easy  task 
to  reconvince  them  that  good  times  are 
made,  not  sniffed.  — By  Michael  Demarest. 
Reported  by  Jonathan  Beaty,  Steven  Holmes 
and  Jeff  Melvoin,  with  U.S.  bureaus 


Julia  Phillips 

lebrities  who  will 
the  worst  kind. 


members  of  the  cast  or  crew  are  un- 
der the  influence.  According  to  a 
member  of  the  Heaven 's  Gate  crew, 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  coke 
was  being  sent  up  to  the  Montana  lo- 
cation from  Hollywood  regularly 
from  July  to  November  1979. 

Julia  Phillips,  37,  who  won  an 
Academy  Award  for  The  Sting,  ad- 
mits that  she  was  using  cocaine 
heavily  while  producing  that  other- 
worldly movie  Close  Encounters  of 
the  Third  Kind.  Hers  is  a  terrifying 
odyssey  from  the  front  lines  of  the 
movie  business  to  a  retreat  behind 
the  white  walls  of  her  Benedict  Can- 
yon home.  She  is  one  of  the  few  ce- 
talk  with  candor  about  a  close  encounter  of 


H*mhs  reason  people  who  are  in  the  entertainment  business 
I  are  so  attracted  to  coke  is  that  it  picks  you  up,"  Phil- 
lips says.  "It's  a  very  erratic  business.  Say  you're  an  actor  and 
you're  performing  for  twelve  weeks  and  then  you  wait  a  half- 
year  for  work.  I'm  still  not  sure  about  why  I  became  such  a 
heavy  user.  I  think  I  used  coke  as  a  manipulative  instrument. 
Men  traditionally  have  used  coke  for  sexual  favors.  I  dispensed 
it  for  creative  favors.  I  mean,  I  did  get  two  or  three  jobs  done 
in  a  very  short  time." 

During  the  18-hour  days  of  filming  Close  Encounters,  Phil- 
lips became  a  dedicated  coke  user.  "It  didn't  do  much  for  per- 
sonal relationships,"  she  says,  "and  a  lot  of  this  business  is 
personal  relationships.  I  could  stay  up  all  night  thinking  up 
ideas,  but  I  wasn't  likely  to  present  them  in  the  nicest  fashion 
possible.  I  mean  tact  goes  out  the  window." 

Phillips  began  the  dangerous  practice  of  freebasing  in  1978. 
She  fell  into  a  pattern  of  staying  awake  for  three  days,  then 
sleeping  for  24  hours.  Her  weight  dropped  from  1 10  lbs.  to  93. 
"I  looked  like  someone  out  of  Da- 
chau," she  recalls.  "I  had  terrible 
hallucinations,  particularly  when 
night  fell.  There  was  always  a  prowl- 
er outside  my  front  door  with  evil 
in  his  heart  and  a  gun  in  his  hand.  I 
thought  I  had  bugs  coming  out  of 
my  skin." 

Divorced  in  1976  from  Producer 
Michael  Phillips,  she  has  joint  cus- 
tody of  their  seven-year-old  daugh- 
ter. "My  little  girl  used  to  follow  me 
around  the  house  with  a  deodorant 
can  spraying  behind  me  because  she 
hated  the  smell  from  freebasing," 
she  says.  "I  started  locking  doors  be- 
Mackenzie  Phillips  hind  me  and  finally  one  morning  she 


said,  'I  know  what  you're  doing.  It's  better  if  you  leave  the 
door  unlocked.'  " 

Finally,  worried  about  her  own  survival  and  her  ability  to 
care  for  her  daughter,  who  was  urging  her  to  stop,  Phillips 
turned  to  u.C.L.A.  Psychopharmacologist  Ron  Siegel.  "Ron 
showed  me  pictures  of  monkeys  that  had  been  fed  free  base,  bat- 
ting away  at  unseen  enemies.  One  of  them  had  retreated  from 
the  whole  chimp  community  up  a  palm  tree.  I  looked  at  him 
at  the  end  of  the  branch,  holding  on  with  an  expression  of 
such  terror,  and  I  saw  myself  in  the  face  of  the  monkey." 

Phillips  estimates  that  she  spent  $1  million  on  cocaine  in 
ten  years.  Now  working  on  film  projects  at  MGM  and  a  book 
based  on  her  own  drug  experience,  Phillips  says:  "Living  on 
the  edge  is  one  thing,  but  when  it  becomes  clear  that  you  are 
about  to  fall  off,  it's  another.  I  don't  want  to  be  caught  in  that  co- 
caine maelstrom  again." 

Many  other  show-business  people  are  finding  cocaine  less 
than  glamorous.  Says  TV  Writer-Producer  Edward  Zwick 
(Family):  "There's  a  growing  back- 
lash in  the  industry  about  it.  The 
way  it  exaggerates  or  exploits  peo- 
ple's characterological  weakness  is 
quite  evident."  Actor  Richard  Pry- 
or,  who  nearly  died  in  a  fiery  ex- 
plosion last  June,  denies  that  he  was 
using  cocaine  at  the  time,  although 
he  admits  that  he  had  been  freebas- 
ing for  three  days  before  the  acci- 
dent. He  is  now  living  on  health 
foods  in  Hawaii.  John  Phillips,  45, 
former  lead  singer  of  the  Mamas  and 
the  Papas  (and  no  relation  to  Julia), 
was  arrested  at  his  house  in  South- 
ampton, N.Y.,  last  summer  for  con- 
spiracy to  distribute  narcotics.  Both  Richard  Pryor 
he  and  his  daughter,  Actress  Mac- 
kenzie Phillips,  21,  checked  in  to  a  psychiatric  hospital  in 
New  Jersey  to  cure  their  cocaine  habits.  Now  they  are  work- 
ing as  counselors  to  help  other  addicts.  Says  John:  "Getting  ar- 
rested was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me." 

The  latest  antidrug  crusade  is  by  Robert  Evans,  producer 
of  Urban  Cowboy  and  Popeye:  involved  in  a  $19,000  cocaine 
case  last  year,  he  agreed  to  create  a  series  of  musical  mini- 
spectaculars  for  TV  and  radio,  scheduled  to  debut  this  fall,  in 
which  such  stars  as  Bob  Hope,  Muhammad  Ali  and  Carol  Bur- 
nett offer  teen-agers  an  alternative  to  drugs — namely,  self-re- 
spect. But  the  ultimate  warning  may  be  the  drugs  themselves. 
Says  Jeff  Wald:  "My  18-year-old  daughter  is  totally  turned  off 
drugs  by  seeing  their  prevalence.  We  may  very  well  be  en- 
tering an  age  of  detoxification." 

Perhaps.  But  a  detoxified  Julia  Phillips  still  admits,  "There 
isn't  a  day  I  don't  think  about  starting  again.  If  I  were  in  a 
room  where  people  were  smoking  freebase,  I'd  have  to  leave  be- 
cause it  is  still  too  great  a  temptation. ' '  — By  Ellie  McGrath. 
Reported  by  Robert  L.  Goldstein/Los  Angeles 
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'Under  the  new  standards  for  air  purity,  we  will  in  future  apply  the  Watt-Gorsuch 
test.  If  you  can  'tfeel  any  lumps  in  it,  it's  OK.  " 


Environment 


The  Clash  Brewing  over  Clean  Air 

Plans  to  ease  antipollution  laws  create  a  miasma  of  complaint 


During  his  campaign  for  the  White 
House,  Ronald  Reagan  described 
certain  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1970  as  an  albatross  around  the  neck 
of  U.S.  industry  and  an  impediment  to 
economic  growth.  He  cheerfully  pledged 
to  ease  the  regulation  of  private  industry. 
Now  the  President  seems  about  to  keep 
that  campaign  promise — and  set  the  stage 
for  a  full-scale  environmental  battle. 

A  set  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
has  just  been  leaked  by  California 
Representative  Henry  Waxman.  Among 
changes  urged  by  the  Government: 

Less  Enforcement.  The  proposals  would 
reduce  the  Federal  Government's  role, 
giving  individual  states  much  greater  free- 
dom to  decide  not  only  how,  but  wheth- 
er, to  clean  up  polluted  air.  The  law  now 
requires  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  intervene  if  states  fail  to  come 
up  with  satisfactory  plans  for  cleaning  up 
their  air;  the  proposed  changes  would 
make  EPA  action  discretionary. 

Lower  Standards.  The  Administration's 
draft  does  not  propose  changing  primary 
air  quality  standards,  which  protect 
health.  But  it  would  eliminate  "secon- 
dary" standards  designed  to  protect 
American  agriculture  from  environmen- 
tal damage.  The  draft  amendments  would 
also  eliminate  the  requirement  that  new 
industrial  polluters  offset  emissions  by  re- 
ducing pollution  from  other  sources.  Au- 
tomobile emission  standards  would  be 
dropped  to  below  the  levels  already  at- 
tained by  some  cars  currently  on  the  road. 


Reduced  Penalties.  Polluters  would  no 
longer  be  required  to  use  state-of-the-art 
technology  to  achieve  the  lowest  possible 
emission  rates.  States  would  no  longer  face 
federal  sanctions  for  failure  to  submit 
approvable  antipollution  programs  to 
the  EPA. 

Business  and  industry,  which  had 
been  pushing  hard  for  major  revisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  are  lining  up  in 
favor  of  the  Administration's  amend- 
ments. "Right  in  line  with  the  things 
we  asked  for,"  said  Mark  Griffiths, 
the  associate  director  for  environmental 
matters  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

But  environmentalists  are  outraged. 
According  to  the  National  Clean  Air  Co- 
alition, the  amendments  would  "legalize 
air  pollution  rather  than  control  it." 

Congressmen,  including  some  who 
said  they  would  go  along  with  some  "fine 
tuning"  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  are  upset 
too.  Waxman  called  the  proposals  "noth- 
ing less  than  a  blueprint  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  clean  air  laws."  The  public  is 
likely  to  agree;  a  Harris  survey  indicated 
that  more  than  80%  of  Americans  oppose 
any  weakening  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Their  opposition  could  prove  effec- 
tive. The  premature  release  of  the  text  of 
the  Administration's  proposals  has  given 
environmentalists  a  chance  to  marshal 
their  forces  for  the  fight.  A  preoccupation 
with  budget  politics  could  prevent  the 
President  from  getting  his  own  troops  to- 
gether. As  a  result  a  completed  bill  may 
not  get  through  Congress  this  year.  Until 
it  does,  the  old  law  remains  in  effect.         ■ 


Milestones 


DIED.  Alfred  Frankenstein,  74,  lively,  iras- 
cible music  and  art  critic  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  for  more  than  30  years, 
who  frequently  championed  local  talent 
at  the  expense  of  internationally  known 
performers  and  who,  in  1939,  published 
for  the  first  time  the  sketches  by  Russian 
Artist  Victor  Hartmann,  which  inspired 
Mussorgsky's  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition; 
of  a  heart  attack;  in  San  Francisco. 

DIED.  Lola  Lane,  75,  one  of  the  three  Lane 
sisters  (the  others:  Rosemary  and  Priscil- 
la)  who  became  leading  ladies  in  Holly- 
wood during  the  1930s  and  '40s  and  who, 
while  maintaining  separate  careers,  ap- 
peared with  another  actress  in  Four 
Daughters  (1938),  Four  Wives  (1939)  and 
Four  Mothers  (1941);  in  Santa  Barbara. 

DIED.  Isadore  ("Kid  Cann ")  Blumenfeld,  80, 

colorful  Minneapolis  hoodlum  and  inter- 
national Prohibition  bootlegger  whose  ca- 
reer was  marked  by  acquittals — for  such 
crimes  as  kidnaping,  murder  and  fraud 
— before  he  was  convicted  in  1960  on 
charges  of  white  slavery  and  in  1961  of 
jury  tampering  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years  in  prison;  in  New  York  City. 
Though  he  was  Jewish,  Blumenfeld  do- 
nated 10%  of  his  estimated  $10  milhon 
fortune  to  churches  as  well  as  synagogues. 
"I  believe  in  playing  all  the  angles,"  he  ex- 
plained. "I'm  superstitious." 

DIED.  Harold  Linder,  80,  former  Wall  Street 
banker  and  Ambassador  to  Canada  who 
served  as  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank  from  1961  to  '68,  aggres- 
sively expanding  the  bank's  operations  to 
include  the  financing  of  American  com- 
panies and  banks  and  the  underwriting 
of  U.S.  arms  sales  to  foreign  nations;  in 
New  York  City. 

DIED.  Paul  Butler,  89,  Chicago  industrialist 
and  founder  of  Butler  Aviation,  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  general  aviation  com- 
panies; of  injuries  received  when  he  was 
struck  by  a  car  near  his  home;  in  Oak 
Brook,  111.  Butler,  an  expert  pilot,  found- 
ed Butler  Aviation  in  1946  to  provide  fuel 
and  service  for  private  aircraft  in  airports 
across  the  country.  An  avid  sportsman, 
he  once  maintained  3,000  acres  in  Oak 
Brook,  comprising  an  airstrip,  riding  sta- 
bles, a  golf  course  and  1 3  polo  fields. 

DIED.  Edward  Ball,  93,  for  46  years  the 
shrewd,  autocratic  chief  trustee  of  the  $2 
billion  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  Trust,  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  financial  empires;  of  com- 
plications from  an  abdominal  aneurysm; 
in  New  Orleans.  A  school  dropout  at  13, 
Ball  was  working  as  a  salesman  on  the 
West  Coast  when  Alfred  du  Pont,  having 
married  Ball's  sister  in  1921,  hired  him 
to  run  a  Du  Pont-owned  tomato-canning 
plant.  After  Du  Pont's  death  in  1935,  Ball 
took  over  the  management  of  his  estate, 
enlarging  it  to  include  the  St.  Joe  Paper 
Co.,  two  railroads  and  vast  real  estate 
holdings  in  Florida  and  Georgia. 
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Taste  the  gin,  too. 

Gilbey's  Gin  is  made  with  a  unique  idea  in  mind. 

The  taste  of  the  gin  is  important  and  should  not  be  hidden 

by  the  mixer.  So  when  you  drink  a  Gilbey's  Tom  Collins, 

you'll  taste  the  gin,  too. 


The  Frosty  Bottle  with  the  diamond  label  is  an  official  trademark  registered  with  the  U  S  Patent  &  Irademark  Office  Distilled  London  Dry  Gin.  80  Proof  100%  Gram  Neutral  Spirits,  W  &  A  Gilbey.  Ltd  Distr  by  Natl  Dist  Products  Co  N 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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Price  $1.25 


OWN  THE  ROM 


NEWDATSUN  TURBO 


Track  times:  zero  to  50  in  5. 1;  zero  to  60  in  7. 1; 
Vk  mile  in  15.4.  Now  that's  Awesome. . . 
and  then  some. 
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The  Purloined  Papers:  LE\A  g" 


July  11,  1983  /  $1.50 


What  the  World 
Thinks  of  America 


•  ••••• 

Loved,  Hated 

But  Always 

Imitated- 

A  New  Poll 

Shows  How 

America's 

Image  Is 

Changing 

•••••• 


This  anniversary,  ask  for  her  other  hand. 
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■  ring  shown  has  a  total  weight  ot  approximately  one  carat  and  is  available  for  about  S2400.  Prices  may  vary 


The  Diamond  Anniversary  Ring. 

A  band  of  (diamonds  that  says  you'd  marry  her  all  over  again. 

-A  diamond  is  forever.  De  Beers    J 
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What  the  World  Thinks  of  America 

Loved,  hated,  misunderstood — and  imitat- 
ed— America  remains  the  inescapable 
country.  Its  movies,  pop  music  and  espe- 
cially TV  have  bypassed  the  traditional  ave- 
nues of  exchange  between  nations.  A  News- 
week Poll  shows  that  citizens  of  six 
countries,  on  three  continents,  believe  U.S. 
influence  abroad  is  on  the  rise.  Another 
finding:  foreigners  perceive  Americans  as  a 
good  and  productive  people  with  an  erratic 
or  even  dangerous  government.       Page  44 


Case  of  the  Purloined  Papers 

The  controversy  over  documents 
from  Jimmy  Carter's  camp  that  were 
obtained  by  the  Reagan  staff  during 
the  1980  presidential  campaign  heat- 
ed up  last  week.  White  House  staff 
members  released  a  blizzard  of  Carter 
documents  from  their  files,  and  the 
FBI  began  investigating  just  how  the 
Reagan  campaign  got  hold  of  the  pa- 
pers in  the  first  place.  Page  20 


IBM  Goes  on  the  Offensive 

Although  it  is  less  than  two  years  old,  IBM's 
Personal  Computer  has  taken  the  market  by 
storm.  While  independent  firms  race  to  de- 
vise new  products  for  the  PC,  IBM's  com- 
petitors are  being  outgunned.  Yet  small 
computers  are  only  a  part  of  IBM's  drive  to 
dominate  markets  in  the  information  age. 
As  the  company  applies  its  formidable 
research  and  marketing  power  to  new  tech- 
nologies, AT&T  and  Japan  Inc.  face  a  seri- 
ous challenge.  Page  56 


America's  Olympic  Hopefuls  Gear  Up  for  1984 


With  this  issue,  Newsweek  in- 
troduces a  new  department, 
the  Olympics,  which  will  fol- 
low America's  best  athletes  to 
the  1984  Summer  and  Winter 
games  in  Los  Angeles  and  Sara- 
jevo, Yugoslavia.  This  week's 
story  reports  on  America's  new- 


found confidence  in  its  ability  to 
compete  internationally.  The 
optimism  is  based  on  a  bumper 
crop  of  U.S.  hopefuls,  including 
Carl  Lewis  (right)  and  Mary 
Decker,  and  on  a  more  realistic 
approach  to  the  big  business  of 
amateur  sports.  Page  74 
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LETTERS 

Pope  in  Poland 

Thank  you  for  your  excellent  coverage  of 
Pope  John  Paul  IPs  recent  visit  to  Poland 
(special  report,  June  27).  The  faith  and 
courage  he  exemplifies  are  an  inspiration 
for  all  of  us  to  speak  out  in  the  cause  of 
justice  and  peace. 

Msgr.  C.  E.  Finn 

Church  of  the  Madalene 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  pilgrimage  of  John  Paul  II  to  his 
homeland  clearly  demonstrates  to  the  whole 
world  the  power  of  moral  authority  over  the 
might  of  arms.  Millions  saw  General  Jaru- 
zelski  visibly  shaking  and  trembling  before 
this  simple  man  in  white,  whose  only  "weap- 
ons" are  the  cross  in  his  hand  and  the  prayer 
on  his  lips. 

Gloria  Lieu 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Grading  Teachers 

The  teaching  profession  involves  the  con- 
stant grading  of  students,  but  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  National 
Education  Association  would  decline  to 
have  their  teachers  evaluated  and  paid  ac- 
cording to  merit  (education,  June  27). 
Greater  reward  for  better  performance  is 


the  foundation  of  a  competitive  system  that 
encourages  above-average  work.  The  argu- 
ment that  good  teachers  may  not  be  reward- 
ed because  "the  principal  doesn't  like  them" 
sounds  similar  to  the  student's  lament  over 
his  latest  D. 

Gene  Ng 
Boston,  Mass. 

OPEC  in  El  Salvador 

Your  story  on  "How  OPEC  Helps  the 
U.S.  in  El  Salvador"  (periscope,  June  27) 
is  a  clear  case  of  distortion,  uncharacteristic 
of  your  magazine.  The  Puerto  Castilla  proj- 
ect in  Honduras  is  cofinanced  by  the  World 
Bank,  the  Venezuelan  Investment  Fund, 
the  government  of  Honduras  and  the  OPEC 
Fund  for  International  Development.  It  is 
meant  to  provide  port  facilities  for  the  ex- 
port traffic  expected  from  ongoing  develop- 
ment schemes  in  the  region,  especially  the 
Corfino  sawmill,  now  nearing  completion, 
which  could  not  initiate  operations  without 
a  functioning  port.  In  no  way  is  the  OPEC 
fund  involved  in  "helping  the  U.S."  in  El 
Salvador. 

A.  Benamara 

Ibrahim  Shihata 

OPEC  Fund  for 

International  Development 

Vienna 


Naysaying 

Meg  Greenfield's  suggestion  (June  27) 
that  Ronald  Reagan's  presidency  can  be 
characterized  by  "The  Ability  to  Say  No"  is 
ridiculous.  Sure,  Reagan  has  the  backbone 
to  say  "no"  to  some  people:  the  disabled,  the 
poor,  the  powerless.  But  where  was  his  "in- 
ner strength"  when  the  Pentagon  held  out 
its  tin  cup?  Did  he  stand  up  to  big  business 
when  they  asked  for  the  chance  to  exploit 
some  of  this  country's  most  precious  natu- 
ral resources?  Reagan  is  quick  to  expound 
on  the  merits  of  a  balanced  budget  but  re- 
fuses to  say  no  to  tax  cuts  which  have  led 
us  to  the  greatest  deficit  spending  in  this 
nation's  history.  And  in  response  to  Ms. 
Greenfield's  assertion  that  the  Democrats 
are  incapable  of  saying  no,  I  suggest  that  if 
she  listened,  she  might  hear  them  saying  no 
to  the  buildup  of  nuclear  arms,  to  runaway 
defense  spending  and  to  cuts  in  federal  aid 
to  education. 

Michael  Filler 
Liverpool,  N.Y. 

The  Most  Chilling  Crime 

I  read  with  complete  disbelief  your  state- 
ment that  "parricide  is  the  most  chilling  of 
all  crimes"  (national  affairs,  June  27). 
Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  more  chilling  than  the 
unutterable  horror  perpetrated  on  the  help- 
less Jahnke  children?  Who  wouldn't  crack, 
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Switch  to  new 

Skin  Conditioning  Edge  gel, 

for  that  closer, 

smoother  feeling. 

Introducing  new  Skin  Conditioning  Edge  with  lanolin.  If 
you"re  a  foam  user,  we've  got  a  feeling  you'll  switch. 

Why?  Most  men  agree  Conditioning  Edge  gel  lets  you 
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that  closer,  smoother  feeling,  we  bet  you'll  switch! 
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Florida's  Gulf  Coast,  where  Hope  operates, 
seems  insufficiently  congenial  to  McBain's 
urban  sensibility. 

McBain  and  Dick  Francis  admire  one 
another's  work,  and  it's  easy  to  see  why. 
What  McBain  does  for  cops  and  robbers, 
Francis  does  for  the  British  world  of  turf 
and  paddock.  A  former  champion  jockey 
who  rode  the  queen  mother's  horse  in  the 
Grand  National  of  1 956,  Francis  has  turned 
out  equine  thrillers  steadily  and  to  consider- 
able acclaim  since  1962.  In  "Banker,"  he 
gives  us  a  characteristically  stoic  hero,  who 
as  usual  endures  a  fearful  beating  before 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  skullduggery  in 
the  stables.  Tim  Ekaterin,  a  London  invest- 
ment banker,  takes  a  judicious  gamble  (or 
"banker,"  in  racetrack  slang)  on  a  horse 
called  Sandcastle;  he  arranges  the  loan 
needed  to  put  this  world-class  stallion  to 
stud.  When  Sandcastle's  foals  are  born  with 
monstrous  defects,  Ekaterin  steps  in  to  in- 
vestigate. Add  several  murders,  including 
that  of  the  horse-breeder's  daughter,  and 
the  chase  is  on. 

Regrettably,  "Banker"  tries  too  hard  to 
transcend  its  genre.  Like  some  of  John  Le 
Carre's  spy  novels,  it  suffers  from  the  liter- 
ary equivalent  of  midriff  bulge.  Saddled 
with  perfunctory  banking  scenes  and  an 
altogether  expendable  love  interest,  the 
book  moves  sluggishly  out  of  the  gate.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  soft-boiled  Eka- 
terin emphasizes  too  much  for  anyone's 
good:  "Adolescence,  I  thought,  and  not  for 
the  first  time,  could  be  hell."  A  strong 
stretch  run  doesn't  quite  save  the  day. 

Principles:  No  such  problems  plague 
"Stick,"  Elmore  Leonard's  snappily  paced 
crime  novel.  Much  praised  for  his  earlier 
thrillers  "Cat  Chaser"  and  "Split  Images," 
Leonard  parlays  a  command  of  the  ver- 
nacular into  dialogue  that  never  rings  false. 
His  latest  protagonist  is  Ernest  Stickley 
Jr. — Stick,  for  short.  The  veteran  of  seven 
years  in  a  state  penitentiary,  Stick  has  drift- 
ed to  Miami,  America's  cocaine  capital, 
where  he  is  alternately  bewildered  and  out- 
raged by  the  habits  of  the  nouveau  leisure 
class.  Having  learned  "how  to  jail" — you 
"live  by  your  wits  and  a  tight  sphincter" — 
Stick  is  determined  to  go  straight.  But  this 
morally  principled  ex-convict  finds  that  the 
real  world  is  "weirder  than  the  movies"  and 
that  his  survival  instincts  are  equally  appli- 
cable whether  "inside  or  outside  eighteen- 
foot  walls  with  gun  towers."  The  support- 
ing cast  in  this  admirably  suspenseful,  often 
funny  book  includes  a  number  of  memora- 
ble cartoon  figures.  There's  the  demented 
Vietnam  vet  hooked  on  "caps  and  tabs,  red, 
white  and  blue";  the  Jewish  film  producer 
who  makes  fashionably  anti-Semitic  jokes, 
and  the  stock-market  whiz  "sitting  in  the 
backseat  of  his  limo  in  his  tennis  whites 
trying  to  sound  like  a  hardass  and  com- 
ing off  like  Eddie  Fisher  doing  Marlon 
Brando."  In  Elmore  Leonard,  aficionados 
of  this  lively  genre  have  yet  another  reason 
to  rejoice. 

DAVID  LEHMAN 


Family  Album 

False  Premises.  By  Winthrop  Knowlton. 
215 pages.  Random  House.  $12.95. 

The  story,  in  Winthrop  Knowlton's 
beautifully  written  novel,  is  in  a  sense  about 
the  stories  people  make  of  their  lives. 
Watching  his  daughter  on  a  swing,  the  nar- 
rator, Peter  Kempton,  looks  back  over  the 
enchanting,  vaguely  dubious  stories  his 
own  mother  wove  and  wonders:  "Will  my 
daughter  feel  the  same  way  when  she  pon- 
ders this  story,  which  by  then  will  have 
become  hers?  Will  she  understand  that  as 
we  uncover  one  mystery,  another  comes  to 
take  its  place?" 

Peter's  mother,  Sarah,  used  to  tell  him 
stories  as  they  drove  from  their  elegant 
home  on  Long  Island's  North  Shore  to  visit 
her  widowed  mother  in  southwestern  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  was  1939,  Peter  was  10  and 
Sarah  softly  talked,  "as  though  she  were 
bequeathing  her  past  to  me  before  I  was  old 
enough  to  have  one  of  my  own."  On  the 
night  of  March  16,  1886,  before  she  was 
born,  her  father  had  gathered  everyone  in 


Richard  A.  Chase 

Knowlton:  A  publisher  turned  novelist 

the  county  to  watch  the  culmination  of  his 
experiments  with  electricity.  He  fussed  and 
puttered,  then  took  a  deep  breath  and  threw 
the  switch:  nothing  happened.  The  crowd 
began  to  laugh.  Then,  Sarah  tells  Peter 
again  and  again  on  their  long  drives,  "it 
came,  the  ghostly,  flickering  light.  As  he 
walked  down  the  street,  his  son  astride  his 
shoulders,  the  light  gathered  strength  and 
flung  itself  boldly  from  the  storefronts  and 
lay  on  the  dark,  damp  streets  like  slabs 
of  butter." 

Sarah  wanders  dreamily  through  this 
magical  past,  idealizing  and  commemorat- 
ing her  father  "in  his  white  suit  glowing 
like  a  filament  in  one  of  his  slender  bulbs." 
In  the  present,  she  mocks  and  quarrels 
with  her  husband,  Henry  Kempton,  who 
works    on    Wall    Street,    and    hates    his 


wealthy  English  boss,  Peter  Stimson.  Stim- 
son's  property  adjoins  the  Kemptons' — in 
fact,  Stimson  gave  them  the  land — and 
Sarah  scorns  the  neighboring  gentry  who 
gather  at  "Stim's"  parties.  The  wives,  in 
demure  patterned  dresses,  look  "as  if  they 
were  covered  all  over  with  their  husbands' 
neckties."  One  day,  Sarah  glances  up  from 
the  Sunday  Times  and  pronounces  the 
whole  lot  "Neutrons  .  .  .  They're  there  .  .  . 
They  have  bulk.  They're  probably  neces- 
sary, although  no  one  can  tell  exactly  why. 
But  they  have  no  charge.  " 

Peter  keeps  trying  to  fix  his  own  past  in 
emblematic  moments,  to  give  it  solidity, 
durability  and  shape:  playing  the  game  of 
pepper  with  his  father,  the  ball  sending 
"shock  waves  through  my  fingers  and 
wrists  and  arms,"  left  him  "with  a  residuum 
of  loathing."  The  day  World  War  II  lurched 
into  his  life,  his  mother  was  "placing  zinnias 
in  a  cut-glass  vase  like  someone  throwing 
darts  in  slow-motion." 

'Bewildering  Quarrels':  Knowlton  lifts 
this  vividly  specific  story  beyond  the  par- 
ticular, as  Peter  looks  back  and  asks:  "What 
is  it  I  long  for  when  I  recall  those  early  years 
.  .  .  ?  Is  it  simply  a  hunger  for  certain  sounds 
and  sights  and  smells — whirring  lawn- 
mowers  and  poodles  bounding  through  the 
orchard  and  the  whole  dazzling  wisteria- 
drenched  house  standing  there  before  me  on 
a  late  spring  day?  Or  is  it  a  vaguer  yearning 
for  the  whole  of  one's  childhood  ...  a  pre- 
cious but  lost  jewel,  bright,  full  of  magical 
restorative  qualities  if  only  one  could  grasp 
it?  Alas,  I  have  come  to  understand  that 
what  I  miss  most  was  not  there  at  all;  words 
never  spoken,  arms  never  thrown  open,  and 
the  promise,  never  fulfilled,  of  an  end  to 
bitter  and  bewildering  quarrels." 

Peter  goes  on,  to  boarding  school  (where 
he  makes  friends  with  a  botanizing  Scottish 
boy  and  strikes  out  12  men  in  5  innings  the 
first  time  he  pitches  for  the  school  baseball 
team)  and  Harvard  (where  he  does  well  at 
first,  then  embarks  on  a  career  of  debauch- 
ery that  ends  in  a  disastrous  car  accident). 
He  punishes  his  father  and  tries  to  rescue  his 
mother — and  learns,  painfully,  to  see  the 
truths  and  fictions  and  false  premises  of  the 
past.  Knowlton,  who  has  been  an  invest- 
ment banker  and  the  president  of  a  publish- 
ing house  and  is  now  the  director  of  Har- 
vard's Kennedy  School  of  Government,  has 
created  something  fine  and  lasting  in  this 
first  novel. 

JEAN  STROUSE 

Day-Glo  Decade 

Flashbacks.  By  Timothy  Leary.  397 pages. 
Tarcher.  $15. 95. 

Someone  should  write  a  group  biogra- 
phy of  the  '60s.  Such  a  book,  a  kind  of  tie- 
dyed  "Eminent  Americans,"  would  run 
the  gamut  from  Bob  Dylan  and  Martin 
Luther  King  to  novelist  Joseph  Heller  and 
emigre  Hegelian  Herbert  Marcuse — and, 
of  course,  Timothy  Leary,  apostle  of  LSD, 
Pied  Piper  of  the  youth  culture  and  (my 
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Evan  Williams 

Kentucky's  1st  Distiller 

a  leader  born  for 

the  frontier! 

The  hardy  pioneers  who  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  Kentucky  wilderness 
respected  men  of  leadership  and  vision. 
Naturally  they  picked  Evan  Williams  for 
Louisville's  first  elected  Board  of 
Trustees.  Within  months, 
they  also  appointed  him 
Harbor  Master. 

He  had  already  proven 
his  leadership  when  he 
established  Kentucky's  first 
commercial  distillery  in 
1 783.  His  genius  fathered 
what  has  become  THE 
truly  American  whiskey.        k 
Others  have  spent  the  past    | 
200  years  following  his  lead.    I 

On  this  200th  anniver-     \ 
sary  of  his  historic  feat,       J 
we  invite  you  to  toast        > 
his  memory  with  the      /£' 
Bourbon  worthy  of      /^ 
his  name.  f 


Evan 
TOlUams 


??Nce  o, 


Write  for  your  FREE  life 
siorv  of  Kentucky's  1st 
distiller.  .Old  Evan 
Williams  Distillery 
Bardstown,  Ky.  40004 
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favorite  epithet)  "the  grand  panjandrum  of 
hallucination."  In  this  picaresque  auto- 
biography, Leary  writes  his  own  version  of 
that  chapter.  A  beguiling  mix  of  blarney, 
bunkum  and  broad  good  humor,  it  brings 
an  era  back  to  life. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  '60s  Leary  seemed 
poised  for  a  staid  and  utterly  conventional 
career  in  academia.  Born  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  in  1920,  he  was  the  son  of  a  pious 
Roman  Catholic  mother  and  a  hard-drink- 
ing, irresponsible  Irish  father.  He  grew  up 
rowdy.  After  a  string  of  youthful  misadven- 
tures— he  was  expelled  from  high  school, 
silenced  at  West  Point  and  kicked  out  of  the 
University  of  Alabama — he  sowed  his  wild 

Rick  Friedman 

Leary  then  and  now:  The  acid  king 

Peter  Simon — Black  Star 


oats  and  took  a  Ph.D.  at  Berkeley  in  1 950.  A 
pioneer  in  the  "interpersonal  diagnosis  of 
personality"  with  a  special  interest  in  be- 
havior modification,  he  was,  by  1960,  a 
psychologist  of  sufficient  distinction  to  win 
an  appointment  to  Harvard  University. 

On  vacation  that  summer  in  Cuernavaca, 
Mexico,  Leary  made  the  discovery  that 
changed  his  life:  at  the  behest  of  an  anthro- 
pologist from  the  University  of  Mexico,  he 
ate  a  sacred  mushroom.  "In  four  hours  by 
the  swimming  pool  in  Cuernavaca  I  learned 
more  about  the  mind,  the  brain,  and  its 
structures  than  I  did  in  the  preceding  fifteen 
as  a  diligent  psychologist."  This  epiphany, 
reinforced  by  his  first  use  of  LSD  two  years 
later,  convinced  him  that  the  brain  could  be 
"reprogrammed"  with  the  use  of  drugs  and 
that  "reality"  itself  was  simply  one  program 
among  many,  a  product  of  society  that  the 
creative  individual  was  free  to  rewrite  at 
will.  The  first  idea  led  to  three  years  of 


rather  sober  experimentation  at  Harvard; 
the  second  led  Leary  to  his  immensely  influ- 
ential Tom  Swift  brand  of  pop  transcenden- 
talism: "Turn  on,  tune  in,  drop  out." 

What  makes  "Flashbacks"  fascinating  is 
the  parade  of  famous  figures  that  were 
drawn  to  Leary's  magical  mystery  tours. 
For  several  years  in  the  early '  60s  he  ran — al- 
together legally — a  star-studded  psychedel- 
ic salon  that  included  Aldous  Huxley  and 
Arthur  Koestler,  Allen  Ginsberg  and  Rob- 
ert Lowell,  Charles  Mingus  and  Cary  Grant. 
He  agreed  to  supply  LSD  to  Mary  Pinchot 
Meyer  at  a  time  when  she  was  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's secret  White  House  playmate.  He 
traveled  to  Morocco  to  introduce  psyche- 
delics  to  William  Burroughs,  a  connoisseur 
of  narcotics,  who  babbled  in  alarm  at  the 
Black  star      experience:  "I'm  not  feeling  too 
well.  I  was  struck  by  juxtaposi- 
tion of  purple  fire  mushroomed 
from  the  Pain  Banks.  Urgent 
Warning.  There  are  many  hos- 
tile territories  in  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  I  think  I'll  stay 
here  in  this  shriveling  envelope 
of  larval  flesh.  I'm  going  to  take 
some  apomorphine. " 

Light  Show:  The  pace  quick- 
ens after  Leary's  expulsion 
i  from  Harvard  in  1963.  In  a  ploy 
to  reach  the  masses  that  was 
worthy  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  Leary 
created  a  traveling  sound-and- 
light  show  that  touted  LSD,  "tak- 
ing the  astounded  participants  up 
the  chakras  of  their  bodies,  twen- 
ty-four spiritual  orgasms  climax- 
ing in  the  famous  death-defying 
head  chakra  rebirth  explosion" — 
which  sounds  pretty  exciting,  even 
if,  like  me,  you  haven't  the  faintest 
idea  what  "chakra"  means.  He 
consults  Prof.  Marshall  McLu- 
han,  the  media  sage,  who  solemnly 
advises  him  to  plug  his  "product" 
and  arouse  "consumer  interest," 
in  part  by  keeping  a  blissed-out 
smile  on  his  face.  He  coaxes  John 
Lennon  into  writing  a  song  called  "Come 
Together"  for  his  1970  California  guberna- 
torial campaign,  is  jailed  for  possessing  a 
trifling  amount  of  marijuana,  stages  a  dare- 
devil escape  from  prison  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  Weathermen,  ends  up  exiled  in  Al- 
giers with  Black  Panther  and  screwball  ac- 
tivist Eldridge  Cleaver.  Cleaver  promptly 
put  the  fugitive  honky  under  "house  arrest. " 
U.S.  authorities  eventually  nabbed  him  in 
Kabul,  Afghanistan. 

Today,  1 3  years  and  some  40  jail  cells 
later,  Leary  has  found  a  comfortable  career 
lecturing  to  curious  college  students.  He's 
become  a  Buffalo  Bill  from  the  Age  of 
Aquarius,  a  barnstorming  spinner  of  yarns 
about  the  good  old  days  on  the  wild  fron- 
tiers of  inner  space.  As  much  as  any  figure, 
he  epitomizes  the  '60s  and  their  naive  and 
fertile  anarchy — a  spirit  he  makes  surpris- 
ingly appealing  in  this  Day-Glo  memoir. 

JIM  MILLE 
NEWSWEEK/JULY  11,  19 


One  of  the  most  important 
commitments  we  make  is  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  our 
children.  Commitment  is  the  key 
to  making  our  family  home  and  business 
what  we  want  them  to  be.  And  commit- 
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ments  worth  keeping  are  worth 

thoughtful  protection.  The  CNA 

Insurance  Companies  and  the 

agents  who  represent  us  understand 

this.  We  provide  all  lines  of  insurance. ..  to  help 

those  who  make  commitments  keep  them. 
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Thunderbird 
Turbo  Coupe 

AWorld  Class 
Touring  Car. 


First  impressions.  As 

you  enter  Turbo  Coupe 
you  notice  how  the  doors 
curve  into  the  roof  to 
smooth  and  quiet  the  air- 
flow. You  sit  in  an  articu- 
lated seat.  It's  firm.  Pur- 
poseful. Under  and  side 
thigh  supports  adjust  to  fit 
your  body.  The  back  angle 
and  seat  position  adjust  to 
align  you  with  the  controls. 
The  pneumatic  lumbar 
support  adjusts  to  the 
curve  of  your  back.  Your 
feet  feel  how  the  pedals 
are  positioned  for  heel- 
and-toe-operation.  You 
test  the  five-speed  shifter. 
The  throws  are  short. 
Precise. 

Start  the  engine.  As  it 

warms,  consider  the  spec- 
ifications. Four  cylinders 
with  aluminum  pistons. 
2.3  liters.  Turbocharged, 
fuel-injected  and  moni- 
tored by  Ford's  EEC  IV 
Onboard  Engine  Control 
Computer.  An  engine  so 
efficient  it's  rated  at  145 
horsepower  (at  4,600  RPM 
per  SAE  standard  J- 1349) 
and  is  also  rated  at  33  esti- 
mated highway,  [22]  EPA 
estimated  miles  per  gal- 
lon* A  triumph  of  technol- 
ogy over  brute  force. 

Engage  first  gear ...  At 

this  point,  you  will  feel 
how  the  Goodyear  Eagle 
performance  tires,  mod- 
ified struts,  four  shock 
rear  suspension  and  sta- 
bilizer bars  work  on  the 
road.  But  nothing  will 
better  describe  that  feel- 
ing than  a  test  drive.  For 
more  information,  call 
1-800-772-2100. 

'For  comparison  Your  mileage  may 
differ  depending  on  speed,  distance  and 
weather.  Actual  highway  mileage  lower. 

Get  it  together  — 
Buckle  up. 


Have  you  driven  a  Ford . 
lately?  . 
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Marlboro    u,c"Ts 


LIGHTS 
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The  spirit  of  Marlboro  |rfa  low  tar  cigarette, 


STT 


100's:  10  mq  "tar."  0.7  mg  nicotine— Ki.,3 

0.7  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Dec!81 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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Heres  to  more  gin  tests 


.pON  DHy 


Here's  to  a  tastier  Tom.  With  Gilbeys. 

When  you  make  a  Collins,  make  sure  you  taste  the  gin. 

Gilbeys.  Superb  gin  taste  that's  worth  a  toast. 


Jury:  Everett 
not  the  father 
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Sex  on  TV: 
it  needs  work 
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Fingers 

Cy  Young  winner 

Sports 


ffetofta  ^tate  journal 

A  Gannett  newspaper      Wednesday  morning,  Nov.  4,  1981      Rene  —  25'  ^^^^^^^^ 
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THE  NATURAL  WAY  —  The  instructor  of 
a  natural  foods  class  shares  her  cooking 
suggestions  in  today's  food  section.  She 
emphasizes  alternatives  to  pre-packaged, 
chemically  preserved  foods.  -  Page  45. 


Weather 


FAIR  WEATHER  —  While  the  Reno  area's 
weather  should  be  fair  through  Thursday,  the 
High  Sierra  has  a  chance  of  snow  flurries, 
the  weatherman  said  Tuesday.  Reno 
temperatures  will  be  slightly  cooler  after 
Tuesday's  readings  of  69  and  25.  Additional 
details,  Page  2. 
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Humor 


prevails 
in  debate 


By  KATHY  HAQ 

Journal  staff  writer 

Winding  up  an  hour  and  45-minute 
debate  before  about  1,500  people,  drug  I 
cult  hero  Timothy  Leary  Tuesday  ac-  G   GORDON  LIDDY 


TIMOTHY  LEARY 


cused  G.  Gordon  Liddy  of  being  an 
open  "covert  dupe  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
leading  Americans  into  emulation  of 
the  Soviet  way  of  life." 

Liddy  —  convicted  of  conspiracy, 
burglary,  illegal  wiretapping  and  re-j 
fusing  to  testify  before  the  Watergate 
grand  jury  —  defended  "the  Responsi- 
bilities of  the  State"  as  Leary  advocat- 
ed "Individual  Freedom." 

Leary  spent  time  in  prison  on  a  mari- 
juana conviction. 

What  the  Associated  Students  of  the 
University  of  Nevada-Reno  billed  as 
"The  Great  Debate"  seemed  more  like 
a  loosely  structured  comedy  skit,  with 

(Please  see  DEBATE,  P.  5) 
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Elections 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

can  Thomas  H.  Kean  with  just  1  percent  of  the  bal- 
lots still  to  be  counted.  Florio  had  called  on  voters  to 
"send  the  nation  a  message"  expressing  their  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  administration. 

The  White  House  and  the  two  national  parly  orga- 
nizations had  large  investments  in  money  and  pres- 
tige in  the  two  races.  But  as  the  campaigns  ended, 
the  outcomes  appeared  as  dependent  on  local  issues 
as  voter  feelings  about  the  Reagan  presidency. 

With  5,597  of  New  Jersey's  5,647  precincts  report- 
ing, unofficial  totals  gave  Florio  1,116,800  votes  and 
Kean  1,115,898  —  a  virtual  50-50  split.  Kean  had  led 
most  of  the  night,  building  a  12,000-vote  margin  be- 
fore returns  came  in  from  Florio's  home  base  in 
Camden  and  Gloucester  counties. 

It  was  New  Jersey's  tightest  gubernatorial  ap- 
pealed to  voters:  "Don't  let  me  down." 

But  Robb,  lieutenant  governor  the  past  four  years, 
won  handily. 

"It's  ours,"  he  told  supporters  at  a  victory  rally  in 
Richmond. 

"Our  cause  will  continue  despite  this  sudden  set- 
back," Coleman  said  in  his  concession  speech. 

With  1,875  of  the  state's  1,909  precincts  reporting, 
the  unofficial  vole  was  Robb  753,637  —  53.8  percent  — 
and  Coleman  648,226  —  46.2  percent. 

Elsewhere,  Mayor  Edward  Koch  of  New  York,  en- 
joying both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  nomina- 
tions, won  a  second  four-year  term.  Republican 
Mayor  George  V.  Voinovich  coasted  to  re-election  in 
Cleveland  with  75  percent  of  the  vote,  Democrat  Co- 
leman Young  won  a  third  term  as  mayor  of  Detroit, 
and  Democrat  Donald  Fraser  eased  to  a  second  term 
in  Minneapolis. 

In  Miami,  Mayor  Maurice  Ferre,  a  native  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  was  headed  for  a  run-off  next  Tuesday 
against  Cuban-born  Manolo  Reboso.  Ferre  is  seeking 
a  fifth  two-year  term. 

Controller  Kathy  Whitmire  appeared  headed  into  a 
run-off  against  Sheriff  Jack  Heard  in  the  race  for 
mayor  of  Houston.  Finishing  out  of  the  running  was 
Mayor  Jim  McConn,  who  was  seeking  a  third  two- 
year  term. 

Mayor  Erastus  Corning  II,  the  72-year-old  mayor 
of  Albany,  N.Y.,  since  1941,  was  easily  re-elected  to 
an  11th  term. 

In  Phoenix,  Incumbent  Mayor  Margaret  Hance 
was  elected  overwhelmingly  to  an  unprecedented 
fourth  term  as  chief  executive  of  the  nation's  ninth 
largest  city. 

Final  results  for  the  non-partisan  election  showed 
,lhe  Republican  mayor,  who  faced  only  token  opposi- 
tion, with  56,315  votes,  or  70.6  percent  of  those  cast. 

Turnout  was  light,  with  only  29.8  percent  of  266,941 
registered  voters  casting  ballots. 

Kentucky  voters  rejected  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  strongly  pushed  by  Gov.  John  Y.  Brown 
Jr.,  that  would  have  permitted  state  officials  to  run 
for  re-election.  The  47-year-old  Democratic  governor 
and  former  owner  of  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  was  re- 
garded as  hopeful  he  could  use  a  second  term  as  a 
base  for  a  possible  presidential  campaign  in  1984. 

Another  Democratic  governor  with  national  politi- 
cal ambitions,  Jay  Rockefeller  of  West  Virginia,  also 
suffered  a  defeat  when  voters  rejected  his  proposal 
for  a  $750  million  highway  construction  bond  issue 
which  would  have  doubled  the  slate  debt. 
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G.  GORDON  LIDDY 


Debate, 


(Continued  from  Page  1)  \ 

more  than  one  audience  member  say- 
ing it  lacked  cohesiveness. 

Even  a  university  political  cartoonist 
expressed  his  skepticism  of  the  so- 
called  debate  in  a  cartoon  showing  a 
guru-clad  Liddy  saying,  "I'm  a  little 
Leary  of  the  credibility  of  all  these 
traveling  debates."  The  cartoon  ap- 
peared in  the  Nov.  3  issue  of  the  Sage- 
brush, published  twice  weekly  by  the 
ASUN. 

Nevertheless,  Leary's  Irish  humor, 
coupled  with  Liddy's  quick  wit  made 
for  an  entertaining  evening. 

The  program  was  supposed  to  begin 
with  15-minute  introductions  by  Liddy 
and  Leary,  followed  by  10  minutes  of 
rebuttal  by  each  man  and  then  five  mi- 
nutes each  of  rebuttal.  The  speakers' 
anecdotes  and  humorous  pokes  at  one 
another  added  45  minutes  to  the  first 
half  of  the  program. 

Liddy,  a  former  deputy  district  attor- 
ney, looked  the  part  in  a  dark  three- 
piece  suit  and  tie.  Leary  paced  back 


Journal  photos  by  Bob  Dawson 

and  forth  across  the  stage  casually 
dressed  in  tan  slacks  and  a  pink  sweat- 
er. 

His  wife,  Barbara,  and  son,  Zachary, 
were  in  the  audience  along  with 
Liddy's  wife,  Frances. 
i  The  crowds'  first  laughs  were  direct- 
ed at  Liddy  as  he  helped  the  moderator 
repair  a  faltering  public  address  sys- 
tem at  the  Centennial  Coliseum. 

"I  don't  know  why,  but  every  time  I 
get  involved  with  microphones,  I  have 
trouble,"  he  said. 

Leary  called  Liddy's  bluff  as  the  two 
argued  about  their  first  encounter. 
"I'm  the  one  who  is  supposed  to  be  hal- 
lucinating," quipped  Leary. 

In  his  autobiography,  "Will,"  Liddy 
said  that  during  a  raid  on  Leary's  New 
York  mansion  that  the  so-called  "high 
priest"  was  found  standing  on  top  a 
flight  of  stairs  without  his  pants. 

Leary  maintains  he  was  in  bed  with 
his  former  wife,  when  he  heard  a  crash 
and  "in  came  James  Bond  or  Peter 
Sellers  as  Inspector  Clouseau." 

The  meandering  debate  touched  on 
religion,  politics,  drugs,  sex  and  social 
Darwinism  before  the  two  ex-convicts 
engaged  in  a  question  and  answer  peri- 
od with  the  audience. 
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Editorials 

Leary  and  Liddy:  just 
a  couple  of  patriots 

It's  refreshing  to  know  some  folks  still  believe  in  standing  up  for 
our  basic  philosophical  rights. 

It  happened  right  here  in  Reno  Tuesday  night. 

There  was  that"  stalwart  champion  of  Individual  Rights,  Timothy 
Leary. 

With  him  was  G.  Gordon  Liddy  defending  the  Responsibility  of 
the  State. 

"He's  Hamilton.  I'm  Jefferson,"  said  Leary. 

Why  of  course.  How  could  we  have  thought  otherwise? 

Take  Leary. 

1  The  so-called  "High  Priest"  of  the  1960s  drug  culture  was  merely 
arguing  basic  philosophical  issues  when  he  urged  an  entire  gen- 
eration to  "tune  in,  turn  on  and  drop  out." 

It  may  not  be  what  Jefferson  had  in  mind  when  he  espoused  indi- 
vidual rights.  But  then  he  was  probably  just  born  ahead  of  his 
time. 

Too  bad.  Just  imagine  what  a  great  Constitution  we'd  have  had  if 
our  forefathers  had  had  a  few  icy,  LSD-laced  strawberries  to  get 
through  the  hot  Philadelphia  summer. 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  order  to... 

Well,  never  mind. 

Then  there's  G.  Gordon  Liddy. 
:   He  spent  more  than  four  years  in  prison  for  his  role  in  breaking 
into  the  National  Democratic  Headquarters. 

Why  all  the  fuss? 
One  man's  break-in  is  another  man's  philosophical  mission. 

After  all,  Liddy  was  merely  following  Hamilton's  philosophy  that 
the  government  should  assume  all  policies  not  expressly  denied 

The  Constitution  doesn't  say  a  word  about  not  breaking  into  the 
Watersate. 

What  you  thought  all  along  was  a  burglary  and  a  conspiracy  to 
cover  it  up  was  just  Liddy,  Nixon  and  a  few  other  Hamiltonians 
exercising  the  responsibility  of  the  state. 

Why  you  can  bet  Jefferson  —  with  all  his  talk  about  individual 
rights'-  broke  into  Hamilton's  office  now  and  then.  Everybody  did 

it. 
The  liberal  Jeffersonian  press  just  covered  it  up. 
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By  DAVID  ORR 


Flashbacks  by  Timothy 
L  e  a  r  y  .  Heiuernann. 
£9.95  sterling. 

BY  THE  time  I  got  to  see 
the  film  of  Woodstock  pop 
festival  it  was  mid- 1970  and 
punks  were  becoming  a 
more  common  sight  in 
•Dublin  than  anything  re- 
sembling a  long-haired  hippy. 
In  fact,  my  only  memory  of 
association  with  the  flower- 
power  generation  is  sitting 
out  in  the  back  garden 
sometime  during  the  60s 
listening  to  that  song  "Are 
You  Going  to  San  Fran- 
cisco" on  a  portable  radio.  I 
knew  nothing  of  LSD,  the 
6tudent  protest  movement 
or  Bob  Dylan  but  somehow 
those  lyrics  about  beautiful 
people  with  flowers  in  their 
hair  struck  a  sympathetic 
note. 

So  it  is  a  strange  ex- 
perience, a  decade  and  a 
half  later,  to  read  a 
chronicle  of  those  years  of 
heady,  psychadelic  romantic- 
ism wihidh,  with  me  at  least, 
were  ever  before  they  had 
begun.  Besides  being  an 
autobiography,  Timothy 

Leary's  "Flashbacks"  is  an 
exercise  in  documenting  the 
whole  ethos  and  atmosphere 
of  the  1960s,  not  to  men- 
tion his  own  trials  and 
tribulations  during  the 
decade  which  followed. 
Written  by  a  man  who  -~t 
only  occupied  a  central  posi« 
tion  in  the  whole  anli-e^ui)- 
lishment  scene  of  the  time 
but  who,  to  a  large  extent, 
defined  its  parameters,  this 
bock  demands  immediate 
attention  from  those  inter- 
ested in  the  mechanics  of 
alternative  living. 

As  its  title  indicates, 
"Flashbacks"  is  essentially 
concerned  with  the  use  and 


application  of  such  mind-al- 
tering drugs  as  LSD,  peyote 
and  marijuana.  Living  in  an 
age  when  the  word  drug  is 
sjncnjmou^.  with  death, 
destruction  and  decay,  it  is 
difficult  to  appreciate"  that  a 
significant  core  of  American 
scientists  and  academics 
once  believed  psychadelics 
to  hold  the  key  to  human 
advancement.  These  sub- 
stances would  not  only 
change  the  way  people 
thought,  they  would  change 
the  world. 

While  the  name  of  Tim 
Leary  may  not  be  familiar 
to  everyone,  his  maxim, 
Turn  on,  Tune  in  and 
Drop  Out"  will  undoubtedly 
ring  a  bell.  Born  into  a  re- 
spectable New  England 
family  of  Irish  descent,  he 
eventually  came  to  be  an 
eminent  member  of  the  Har- 
vard Psychology  Department 
and  the  world's  premier 
expert  on  altered  states.  But 
like  his  earlier  stint  at  West 
Point  military  academy, 
from  which  he  was  sent 
down,  his  professorship  at 
Harvard  was  to  be  short- 
lived; university  and  govern- 
ment opposition  to  his  ex- 
peri  mentation  with 
psychadelics  conspired  to 
make  him  the  first  person 
since  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
to  be  ejected  from  the  hal- 
lowed institution. 

At  this  stage  he  was  in 
his  forties  and  for  the  next 
twenty  years  he  blazed  a 
trail  of  dissent  across  three 
continents  which  included 
many  long  spells  of  im- 
prisonment for  possession  of 
marijuana.  Though  his 
crime  was  not  in  itself 
serious,  the  American 
authorities  wanted  to  make 
an  example  of  him.  Follow- 


TIMOTHY  LEARY  . . .  getting  high  in  the  I960's 


ing  his  escape  from  a  fed- 
eral penitentary  with  the 
help  of  the  infamous  left- 
wing  Weathermen  group, 
Leary  spent  years  of  exile  in 
Europe  before  being  ex- 
tradited back  to  the  United 
States  where  more  jail  terms 
awaited  him. 

Leary's  basic  thesis  as 
elaborated  in  the  early  60's 
was  that  a  whole  new  social 
order  could  be  created  if 
the  public  consciousness 
were  reimplanted  with  new 
psychological  data.  The  in- 
struments of  change  he 
choose  were  psychadelic 
drugs  which,  at  the  time, 
were  legal  in  the  U.S.  At 
one  point  he  conducted  ses- 
sions with  hardened 
criminals  in  prison  but  later, 
as  establishment  opposition 
mounted,  he  moved  his   ex- 


periments to  Mexico  where 
he  founded  a  colony  of  like- 
minded  idealists. 

With  his  philosophy  of  al- 
tered states,  his  passion  for 
Eastern  mysticism  and  his 
stand  against  all  forms  of 
authoritarian  discipline, 

Leary  became  the  figurehead 
for  a  whole  new  sub- 
culture; he  made  extensive 
lecture  tours,  wrote  numer- 
ous drug  "Moles"  and  ap- 
peared at  aid  sorts  of 
"  happenings ",  from  rock 
concerts  to  love-ins.  Though 
too  much  of  an  individualist 
to  become  a  guru,  he  never- 
theless became  a  symbol  of 
revolt  to  many  young  people. 

In  many  respects,  "Flash- 
backs" reads  like  a  Who's 
Who  of  the  artistic  and  in- 
tellectual vanguard:  Allen 
Ginsberg,      Jack       Kerouac. 


Andy  Warhol,  John  Lennon 
and  William  Borroughs  10 
list  but  a  few  of  the  people 
Leary  courted  and  "turned 
on."  Sometimes  the  litany  of 
famous  names  makes  one 
feel  that  he  is  too  desperate 
for  respect  and  acceptance, 
as  does  his  insistence  on 
heading  each  chapter  with  a 
mini-autobiography;  Dante. 
Socrates,  Joyce,  they  are  all 
there.  In  fact,  he  was  so  ob- 
sessed with  Joyce  that  he 
even  adopted  his  name 
before  going  into  temporary 
hiding  in  New  Mexico. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Leary  is  a  highly  original 
and  darins  thinker  —  and 
like  all  innovators  he  bas 
had  his  fair  share  of  brushes 
with  the  system.  But  while 
his  philosophiv  of  intelligence 
increases,  mind  expansion 
and  realitv  programming  is 
not  an  evil  one:  it  is  littered 
with  pitfalls  which  he  is  not 
always  ready  to  accept.  For 
a  start  .though  psychadelic 
drugs  are  not  addictive,  they 
hands.  As  a  scientist,  Leary 
knew  how  to  use  them  but 
for  many  of  that  generation 
they  provide  no  more  than 
an  escape  route  from  the  re- 
alities of  everyday  living. 

That  history  should  have 
proved  wrong  his  optimittc 
belief  in  the  future  of  mind- 
altering  drugs  does  not, 
however,  detract  from  his 
commitment  to  producing  a 
more  balanced  and  peace- 
loving  society.  What 
emerges  from  "Flashbacks" 
is  a  very  firm  conviction 
that  personal  fulfilment  and 
social  evolution  can  be  en- 
gineered by  other  means 
than  those  which  we  nor- 
mally consider.  With  so 
much  resignation  about  the 
builldi-up  of  nucelar  arms 
and  rising  unemployment, 
such  a  conviction  cannot  be 
dismissed  lightly. 
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Timothy  Leary,  above  right,  during  his  presentation  at  Syra- 
cuse University  Monday,  in  contrast  to  his  appearance  in 
1967,  above  left,  when  he  was  arrested  on  a  fraudulent  check 
charge.  Below,  he  and  G.  Gordon  Liddy  share  the  stage  in 
1983. 
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Timothy  Leary:  Be  User  Friendly 


By  PATRICIA  DI  LALLA 

Dr.  Timothy  Leary  has  mechanized  his 
odyssey  of  the  mind.  He  no  longer  looks  to 
drugs  to  "expand  consciousness  and  get 
people  high,"  but  to  personal  home  com- 
puters. 

Leary,  the  1960s  symbol  of  the  hippie 
drug  culture,  spoke  at  Syracuse  University 
Monday  to  an  enthusiastic  audience  recep- 
tive to  his  challenge  that  students  "turn  on, 
tune  in  and  take  charge." 

In  a  press  conference  preceeding  his 
speech,  Leary  said  he  was  "urging  individu- 
als to  expand  their  consciousness  and  in- 
crease their  intelligence"  with  home  com- 
puters, not  drugs.  "The  advantage,"  he  said, 
"is  that  personal  computers  are  legal."  • 

Leary's  interest  in  computer  software 
stems  from  his  belief  that  a  "knowledge 
information  processor  in  the  hands  of  an 


individual  is  one  way  to  defeat  Big 
Brother." 

The  post-war  generation,  Leary  said,  is  in 
the  perfect  position  to  take  advantage  of  a 
revolution  in  American  history. 

"People  born  after  1946  are  a  different 
breed,"  Leary  said.  "Young  people  are 
aware  of  the  fact  you  can't  depend  on  the 
government,  political  parties  or  religion  to 
solve  problems.  You  have  to  think  for  your- 
self." 

"Computers  are  the  main  train  of  men- 
tality of  the  government,"  he  said. 

"Personal  computers  will  give  power  to 
the  people,"  Leary  said,  which  will  enable 
the  baby  boom  generation  to  take  charge 
politically. 

Leary  said  the  election  results  in  New 
Hampshire  show  the  power  the  younger 
generation  can  wield.  "No  one  counted  on 


the  fact  that  baby  boom  kids  are  turning  out 
to  vote,  and  they  will  vote  for  young  candi- 
dates." 

The  social  implications  of  home  com- 
puters, Leary  said,  are  just  now  becoming 
clear.  "American  education,  psychology 
and  communications  will  be  revolution- 
ized.' 

When  he  encouraged  this  generation  to 
"take  charge,"  Leary  merely  updated  his 
old  maxim  "turn  on,  tune  in  and  drop  out." 

"Drop  out,"  Leary  said,  meant  "be  your 
own  person,  evolve,  change."  Personal 
computers,  he  said,  will  help  individuals  do 
just  that. 

At  the  press  conference,  Leary  said  an 
intelligent  use  of  drugs  is  another  way  to 
pursue  personal  growth.  "I  do  not  advocate 
abuse  of  drugs.  But  intelligent  people  have 
always  used  any  help  they  can  get." 
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IBM  PC  Faire  was  a  study  in  contrasts 


ByJohnMarkoff  IW  Staff 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA— Was  it  a  case  of 
the  man  in  the  gray  flannel  suit  collid- 
ing head  on  with  a  phalanx  of  com- 
puter nerds? 

The  First  Annual  IBM  PC  Faire, 
which  filled  San  Francisco's  cav- 
ernous Brooks  Hall,  as  well  as  its  Civic 
Center,  from  August  26  to  28,  ended  up 
being  more  like  a  mature  and  sedate 
brother  of  the  wild  and  wooly  West 
Coast  Computer  Faire. 

The  stage  was  set  earlier  this  year 
when  computer  giant  IBM  decided  to 
lend  its  blessings  to  Jim  Warren,  the 
foremost  impresario  of  grass-roots 
computer  exhibitions.  The  results 
were — well — predictable. 

For  one  thing,  Warren,  who  recently 
sold  the  Computer  Faires  to  book  pub- 


("Don")  Estridge,  vice-president  of  the 
Systems  Products  Division  of  IBM,  ad- 
mitting during  the  plenary  session 
that  Big  Blue  still  hasn't  figured  out 
what  personal  computers  can  be  used 
for  in  the  home.  >. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  former  high  priest 
of  the  Acid  Generation,  tuning  in  and 
See  PC  Faire,  page  G 

VisiCorp  introduces 
strrrrreeeetched 
version  ofVisiCalc 

By  Paul  Freiberger,  IW  Staff 

VisiCorp  has  stretched  the  utility  of 
its  stalwart  spreadsheet  program  into 
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Leary:  computer  as  partner  in  symbiotic  relationship 


By  David  Needle,  IW Staff 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA— Dr.  Timothy 
Leary,  the  man  who  encouraged  the 
60s  generation  to  "turn  on,  tune  in, 
drop  out,"  was  at  the  IBM  PC  Faire 
here  with  a  new  message  for  the 
masses  of  Personal  Computer  enthusi- 
asts: "Turn  on,  tune  in,  link  up\" 

Leary  told  InfbWorld  the  PC  Faire 
was  the  first  computer  show  he's  at- 
tended. The  former  Harvard  professor 
said  he'd  been  using  an  Apple  II  com- 
puter to  do  word  processing — he 
composed  his  most  recent  book, 
Flashbacks,  on  it — and  to  play  games. 
He  plans  to  get  an  IBM  PC  soon. 

Leary  was  attending  the  Faire  at  the 


behest  of  XOR  (pronounced  exor)  Cor- 
poration, a  software  company  based 
in  Minnetonka,  Minnesota,  that  intro- 
duced its  first  series  of  games  and  ap- 
plication software  for  the  PC  at  the 
Faire. 

Although  Leary  indicated  he  may  do 
some  software  development  or  con- 
sulting work  for  XOR,  neither  party  has 
made  any  commitments  as  of  this 
writing. 

"I'm  interested  in  the  concept  of 
video  games  that  increase  our  intelli- 
gence as  we  play  them,"  enthused 
Leary.  "If  we  can  program  our  self  and 
personality  into  software  that  is  both 
highly  intelligent  and  funny,  then  the 


computer  can,  in  turn,  teach  us," 
Leary  told  InfoWorld. 

"People  think  of  computers  as  being 
impersonal;  I  don't  think  that  at  all," 
continued  Leary.  "There  are  all  kinds 
of  special-interest  groups  using  com- 
puters and ''friendship  nets'  forming 
because  of  computers. 

"Just  as  Gutenberg  inventing  the 
printing  press  brought  us  the  idea  of 
the  'personal  Bible'  that  was  accessi- 
ble to  anyone,  so  have  [Steve)  Jobs  and 
[Steve]  VVozniak  Icofounders  of  Apple] 
brought  us  the  concept  of  the  per- 
sonal computer.  But  I'd  like  to  get  be- 
yond this  idea  that  people  are  'users' 
and  talk  more  in  terms  of  the  com- 
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InfoWorld 


•  CITATION'S  text  editor  Is  built- 
in,  so  you  don't  have  to  use  a 
snnarate  nmnram 


- 


you  will  appreciate  these  advanced 
features  which  make  CITATION  a  true 
nmritirtMfv  trail- 


puter  as  a  partner  in  a  symbiotic  rela- 
tionship." 

XOR  Corporation  was  founded  in 
July  1982  to  design  and  develop  appli- 
cation and  utility  programs  for  the  PC 
and  PC -compatibles. 

Among  the  firm's  six  products 
scheduled  for  release  later  this  fall  is 
an  "action  list"  data-base  manager 
called  Thoth  IS99.95),  which  features 
three  interactive  data  bases:  a  notepad 
for  free  text  entry,  with  up  to  12  links  to 
other  records  for  each  record;  a  per- 
sonnel data  base;  and  a  time  manager 
that  tracks  dates  and  activity  priori- 
ties. 

Choice  qfflata  batten 

You  can  call  up  information  from 
any  one  of  the  three  data  bases  while 
you're  operating  within  another.  You 
create  files  in  various  windows  dis- 
played on  the  screen. 

XOR  also  plans  to  bring  out  an  ad- 
venture game  called  Agent  2.0  for 
$49.95.  It  also  functions  as  a  tutorial  for 
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Social  Reconstruction's  board  of  editors 
are  lots  of  people  who  live  on  the  Eastern 
Airlines  shuttles  from  Boston  to  New  York 
to  Washington,  but  not  one  information- 
transmitter  with  a  sunny-funny  Western 
Airlines  accent. 

We     sense     the     soviet,     coercive, 
belligerent     state-moralism     thundering 
from  every  paragraph  of  Doug  Ireland's 
pronunciamento.  Listen  to  this  Calvinist- 
Mao.st  quote:  "addressing  himself  to  his 
fellow    knowledge    workers'    [!]    Raskin 
notes   that    'even   those  of  us  who  seek 
humane  ends  are  personally  torn  apart 
because  we  are  doing  something  wrong. 
We  are  often  unaware  of  the  matrix  in 
wh.ch  research  fits.  There  is  no  nook  or 
cranny    of   inquiry,   even    artistic    work 
which   is  exempt   from   this  crisis.   The 
political  and  moral  code  and  the  music 
which    reflects   it   must   fit   the   contem- 
porary situation.  Music  as  a  political  and 
moral    instrument    must    fit    the    situa- 
tion .  .  ." 

Please   listen,   Mr.   Raskin:   There's   a 
whole  new  culture  out  here,  L.A.  Weekly 
readers  of  Michael  Ventura  and  Big  Boy 
Medhn   and    Laurel    Delp   who   are   not 
workers"  in  the  pink-hand  paper-factory 
tradition  and  are  not  torn  apart  and  are 
not    'doing  something  wrong"  and  are  all 
too  aware  of  the  "matrix"  that  you  In- 
stitute guys  have  been  imposing  on  us  for 
2,000  years.  And  we  don't  accept  East 
Loast  office  workers  who  tell  us  that  we 
"must"  do  anything,  most  of  all  use  our 
music  as  a   "political  and  moral  instru- 
ment." 

Don't  underestimate  us.  The  truth  is 
that  we  Westerners  have  been  so  busy 
fabricating    a    new,    free,    hopeful,    self- 


confident  blue-sky-free-way  culture  that 
we  haven't  bothered  to  rebut  East  Coast 
complaints  about  human  nature,  ie 
about  us.  We  read  you,  but  you  'don't 
read  us.  We've  grown  up  through  your 
old  culture  and  we  respect  it  and  we  know 
exactly  where  we're  going  beyond  it. 

Take  our  ignored  Western  literature 
for  example:  Jack  London,  Ambrose 
Bierce,  Nathanael  West,  James  N.  Cain, 
William  Saroyan,  John  Steinbeck,  Frank 
Norris,  Upton  Sinclair,  Aldous  Huxley, 
Christopher  Isherwood,  Joan  Didion' 
Thomas  Pynchon,  Thomas  Robbins,  Gary 
Snyder,  Gregory  Bateson,  Ken  Kesey, 
Gold,  Bukowski,  Marcuse,  Anais  Nin,  Ray 
Bradbury,  Henry  Miller,  Alan  Watts 
Howard  Fast.  Recently  Carl  Sagan,  Ariel 
and  Will  Durant.  (Don't  intimidate  us 
with  Marxist  history,  Marcus  Raskin.  We 
Westerners  are  making  the  post-Marxist 
history.  Have  you  recently,  respectfully 
reread  Frederick  Jackson  Turner  and  his 
modern,  more  sophisticated  interpreters? 
"The  traits  which  Turner  saw  as 
characteristic  of  the  frontier  were 
democracy  [e.g.,  Propositions  13  and  9], 
individualism,  freedom,  coarseness, 
strength,  acuteness,  inquisitiveness, 
materialism,  exuberance,  laxness  of 
morals.  The  West  was  a  region  of  great  in- 
dividualism —  'society  became  atomic' 
—  even  though  westerners  cooperated  ef- 
fectively for  the  things  they  wanted. 
Westerners   were   impatient  of  restraint 

'•    Continued  on  p^e  20 


[no  musts  for  us]  even  though  they 
I  developed  and  were  willing  to  follow  in- 
,  novative  leadership.  Being  inquisitive 
|  and  meeting  new  conditions,  thev  were  in- 
i  genious  innovators  in  material  thing.  anH 
j  radicals  in  social  and  political  thought" 
j  (Quoted  from  America  Moves  West,  by 
!    Robert  E.  Riegel.) 

Here  is  a  magnificent,  coherent  literan 
tradition,  totally  different  from  vour 
<  Hen»ngWay,  Mailer,  Bellow,  Cheever 
school.  The  Western  intellectual  style  is 
fresh,  futique,  hopeful,  visionary,  sci-fi 
individualistic,  brash,  epic. 

And  we  have  our  very  own  journal,  too 
One   wonders   if  any   of  the   intellectual 
mandarins   east   of  La   Brea-Sacramento 
«    ever    read    the    Co-Evolution    Quarterly 
wh.ch    is,    allow    me    to    gush,    the    first 
historical     and     cultural     watershed" 
magazine    published    since    the    original 
Harpers.  And  how  come  Stewart  Brand 
,    editor  of  CO.  and  publisher  of  the  Whole' 
j    tarth   Catalogue,  isn't   on   the   Board  of 
■    Editors     of     the     Transnational     Policy 
Studies   National   Security   National   En- 
dowment    for     the     Humanities     Social 
Reconstruction     Institute?     Among     his 
many  successful  attempts  to  fuse  science 
and  culture,  he  has  regularly  devoted  a 
section  of  his  journal  to  sympathetically 
review  other  magazines. 

Well,  anyway,  Doug  Ireland,  don't  take 
all  this  rhetoric  seriously.  We're  just  jok- 
■ng,  just  sending  up  a  parody  of  our  in- 
tellectual senior  citizens,  just  reminding 
the  editors  of  our  beloved  L.A.  Weekly  to 
curb  their  occasional  tendencies'  to 
become  the  Western  edition  of  the 
Village  Voice.  We  can  always  visit  the 
out-of-town  newsstands  if  we  want 
Manhattan  nostalgia.  ■ 
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FLASHBACKS 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  TIMOTHY  LEARY 


My  most  vivid  memory  of  my  grandfather  dates  to  a  wintry  evening  when  he 
found  me  sitting  on  the  floor  of  his  study  reading  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  He 
questioned  me  about  my  reading.  When  I  told  him  I  read  eight  to  ten  books  a 
week,  he  asked  what  I  had  learned.  Then  he  motioned  me  to  follow  him  into 
his  bedroom,  a  forbidden  sanctum  to  which  only  the  maid  was  allowed 
entry.  He  undressed  with  such  prudish  skill  that  I  never  caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  body  while  he  put  on  a  long  nightgown. 

"Nine  children,  six  grandchildren,"  he  mumbled,  "all  hell-raising  illiter- 
ates. You're  the  only  one  who  reads." 

He  lifted  his  frail  body  onto  the  bed  and  motioned  me  over. 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Ten." 

"You're  the  youngest  and  the  last  so  I'll  give  you  the  best  piece  of  advice  I 
can."  He  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  position.  "Never  do  anything  like  anyone 
else,  boy.  Do  you  understand?" 

"I'm  not  sure,  sir." 

"Find  yourown  way.  Be  the  only  one  of  a  kind.  Now  do  you  understand?" 


Fifty-two  years  and  countless  adventures,  curiosities,  battles,  heart- 
aches, quests,  crazinesses,  enemies,  caresses,  destinies,  ecstacies,  surren- 
ders, compulsions,  comrades,  and  victories  later,  it's  obvious  that  Tim  Leary 
took  his  grandfather's  advice.  Heroic  to  some,  almost  diabolic  to  others, 
Dr.  Timothy  Leary  has  never  been  any  less  than  one  of  a  kind. 

FLASHBACKS  is  an  extraordinary  story  of  an  extraordinary  life. 

"Gorgeous  storytelling/' 

Kirkus  Reviews 

"An  important  historical  document." 

American  Library  Association  Booklist 

"[An]  irreverent,  readable  memoir" 

Publishers  Weekly 

J.  P.  Tardier,  Inc.  9110  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90069 


FLASHBACKS 

Whatever  one's  feelings  are  about  Timothy  Leary,  his  societal  impact 
has  been  undeniable.  A  symbol  of  change  and  self-discovery  for  an 
entire  generation,  Leary's  story  is  a  history  of  our  times.  Whether  in  the 
world  of  politics,  education,  psychology,  or  music,  Leary  was  where  it 
was  happening,  when  it  was  happening,  knew  how  and  why  it  was 
happening,  and  more  than  likely  was  the  one  it  was  happening  to.  He 
held  the  cultural  pulse  of  America  right  in  his  hands. 


"Someday  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  Tim  Leary  may  be  remembered  as  the 
Galileo  of  the  twentieth  century.  Meanwhile,  as  FLASHBACKS  jauntily  demon- 
strates, we  can  have  a  lot  more  fun  with  our  neuronaut  than  the  Italians  had  with 
their  astronomer." 

Tom  Robbins 


"Not  only  a  glittering  panorama  of  the  '60s,  but  an  essential  history  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  new  human  race." 

William  Burroughs 


"Timothy  Leary  takes  us  on  a  haunting  and  nostalgic  'trip'  back  into  the  sixties, 
where  everything  was  important,  where  even  garbage  cans  glowed  and  winked 
and  breathed.  He's  brought  enormous  intelligence  and  compassion  to  a  breath- 
taking vision." 

Carolyn  See 


"FLASHBACKS  is  filled  with  good  stories,  celebrities,  zaniness,  and  solid  informa- 
tion about  the  psychedelic  revolution  of  the  1960s  and  the  man  who  was  its  chief 
proponent." 

Andrew  Weil 


J.  P.Tarcher,  Inc.  9110  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90069 


FLASHBACKS 


"[A]  whirlwind  tour  of  the  life  of  Timothy  Leary,  age  62,  who,  as  Harvard 
psychology  professor,  and  later,  free-lance  LSD  evangelist,  was  at  the  vortex  of  the 
drug  revolution  of  the  1960s."* 

"The  succession  of  schools,  women,  cities,  drugs,  politics,  prisons,  and 
philosophies  that  unfold  as  Leary  narrates  his  life  are,  if  nothing  else,  testimony  to 
the  man's  remarkable  ebullience,  resilience,  irrepressibility."** 

"Hundreds — thousands — of  hits  later,  the  good  doctor's  brain,  happily,  is  not 
deep-fried  but  is  quite  capable  of  providing  a  witty,  wholly  engaging  account  of 
the  people  and  events  of  that  important  period:  Allen  Ginsberg,  the  Merry 
Pranksters,  Richard  Alpert,  William  Burroughs,  Marshall  McLuhan,  Aldous 
Huxley,  and  many  more."* 

"These  tellings  have  a  poignancy  underneath  the  bravura  that  makes  Leary  seem 
more  likable  than  usual,  and  less  nutty."** 

"In  alternating  sections  on  his  life  in  the  public  spotlight  of  the  '60s  and  '70s  and 
his  earlier  years  as  the  troublesome  offspring  of  Irish-Catholic  professionals  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  he  describes  his  early  success  as  a  clinical  psycholo- 
gist, his  experiments  with  psychedelic  drugs  at  Harvard,  and  the  'establishment' 
opposition  that  led  to  his  public  role  as  a  'cheerleader  for  change.'"*** 

"There  are  glamorous  days  of  high  living  and  travel... prodigious  outpourings  of 
books  and  articles.  But  the  prisons  are  also  real,  and  Leary  describes  the  dark  times 
with  wry  humor. ...The  blow-by-blow  description  of  the  [prison]  escape  has  the 
tension  of  detective  fiction."** 


*  American  Library  Association  Booklist 
**  Kirkus  Reviews 
***  Publishers  Weekly 
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FLASHBACKS  is  a  veritable  Who's  Who  of  the  1960s  and  1970s: 
Kerouac  and  Koestler,  John  and  Yoko,  the  Kennedys,  Charles  Manson, 
C.  Gordon  Liddy,  Eldridge  Cleaver,  along  with  Afghani  generals,  Hindu 
gurus,  Folsom  Prison  bikers,  CIA  agents,  and  Hollywood  celebrities. 

FLASHBACKS  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  daring,  charismatic,  and 
controversial  figures  of  the  twentieth  century,  told  with  wit,  charm, 
humor,  intelligence,  and  love. 


TURN  ON,  TUNE  IN,  FLASHBACK. 
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eary  says  'scientific  paganism'  is  key  to  change 

Tells  audience  here  better  drugs,  longer  life  and  space  colonization  will  result  from  it 


By  Jane  Rosenberg 

Staff  Writer 

Better  drugs  and  advances  in 
space  colonization  and  life 
extension  will  be  the  major 
changes  of  the  1980s,  counter 
culture  figure  Timothy  Leary 
told  an  Ackerman  Grand  Ball- 
room audience  Wednesday. 

"It's  getting  to  be  that  time 
again — a  time  for  change,"  the 
ex-Harvard  University  lecturer 
told  about  500  students.  "We've 
been  too  easygoing.  We're 
getting  intolerant  of  intoler- 
ance." 

Leary  complimented  his 
audience  by  telling  them  they 
were  "the  key  descendents  of 
incredibly  wonderful  and  intelli- 
gent people  who  knew  the  smart 
thing  to  do  was  to  move  west. 

"If  you  (UCLA  student) 
aren't  ready  for  change,  than 
who  is?"  Leary  asked. 

He  prescribed  a  strong  dose 
of  laughter  to  facilitate  change. 
"Evolution  runs  on  humor,"  he 
said.  "The  young  dinosaurs  see 
those  old  dinosaurs — J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  Ronald  Reagan- 
swamping  around,  and  they  just 
say  'Ha  ha  ha.'  " 

The  rise  of  the  Moral  Ma- 
jority is  a  sign  of  stagnation, 
Leary  said.  "There  is  a  shooting 
script  to  shoot  down  anyone 
who  stands  up  for  peace, 
harmony  or  change.  That 
shooting  script  is  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,"  he  said. 

"Aren't  you  a  little  bored  of 
lisening  to  heavy-duty  theolo- 
gians like  Roger  Staubach  and 
Terry  Bradshaw?"  he  asked. 

Leary  said  that  the  new 
sOnce — "scientific  pagan- 
'sm"~vwill  be  responsible  for 
the  changes  that  will  make  the 
'60  look  like  a  "Boy  Scout's  tea 


party." 

Scientific  paganism  is  the 
"philosophy  of  the  future— the 
workship  of  nature  in  the  form 
of  DNA  and  galaxies."  Leary 
said.  "Scientific  paganism  gives 
us  the  best  of  both  worlds." 

The  engineers  behind  this  new 
science  are  the  men  and  woman 
who  has  college  students  in  the 
1960s  discovered  themselves 
through  neurological  explo- 
ration, Leary  added.  "They  were 
wired  to  enjoy  change  and  have 
the  courage  to  stand  up  front 
and  speak  against  the  M.S.W. 
the  Main  Street  Way,"  he  said. 

With  new  drug  research,  ideas 
for  space  colonization,  and  life 


The  engineers  behind 
this  new  science  are 
the  men  and  women 
who  as  college  stu- 
dents in  the  1960s 
discovered  them- 
selves through  neuro- 
logical exploration, 
Leary  said. 


extending  drugs,  Leary  said  that 
these  "smart  ones  are  blowing 
away  the  orthodoxy  of  every 
science."  "The  smart  ones  have 
aways  been  in  trouble,"  he 
continued.  "They've  been  called 
shamen,  they've  been  called 
devils.  But  you  know  what  my 
motto  is:  If  you're  not  in 
trouble,  you're  in  trouble. " 

Leary  said  there  was  a  corre- 
lation between  the  development 
of  the  United  States  space 
program  in  the  1960s  and  the 
drug  movement  of  the  same 


period.  "It's  not  an  accident  that 
our  space  program  correlated 
with  the  interest  in  inner- 
tripping  acid.  But  in. the  late 
'60  and  early  70s  there  was  less 
and  less  acid  and  less  and  less 
space,"  he  said. 

Today,  'With  new,  stronger 
and  more  precise  drugs  being 
produced,  and  the  renewal  of 
interest  in  the  space  program, 
things  will  change,  Leary  said. 
"It's  a  dumb  thing  to  live  on  this 
planet,"  he  added.  "It's  like 
being  an  extra  on  somebody 
else's  black-and-white  low- 
budget  movie." 

Leary  said  that  it  was  no 
surprise  to  him  that  few  people 
in  the  audience  had  heard  of  the 
citizens'  space  colonization 
movement.  "The  military 
doesn't  want  people  to  know 
about  space.  But  (Pres.) 
Kennedy  realized  that  you  can 
never  have  full  employment,  or 
reach  any  of  our  highest 
dreams,  urjless  there  is  a  war  or 
you  move  into  space,"  Leary 
said. 

In  an  interview  with  The 
Bruin  Tuesday,  Leary  predicted 
that  more  people  will  leave 
Earth  in  the  year  2 1 20  for  space 
migration  than  will  be  born 
here. 

Leary  also  predicted  in  his 
speech  that  in  two  to  five  years, 
there  will  be  innoculations  to 
slow  the  aging  process.  "There  is 
no  reason  why  anyone  in  this 
room  should  ever  die,"  he  said. 

Life  extension  is  intimately 
tied  to  space  colonization, 
Leary  said.  "We've  been  trained 
to  think  that  this  is  a  zero-sum 
game,"  he  explained.  "There's 
enough  topsoil  on  the  moon  to 
build  50.000  little  worlds.  We 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


ANDY  SCHLEI/Daily  Brum 

HIGH  PRIEST  —  "Evolution  runs  on  humor,"  Dr.  Timothy  Leary  told 
an  audience  here  Wednesday.  "The  young  dinosaurs  see  those  old 
dinosaurs  —  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  Ronald  Reagan  —  swamping 
around  and  they  just  say  'Ha  ha  ha.'  " 


From 


FLASHBACKS 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  TIMOTHY  LEARY 


My  most  vivid  memory  of  my  grandfather  dates  to  a  wintry  evening  when  he 
found  me  sitting  on  the  floor  of  his  study  reading  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  He 
questioned  me  about  my  reading.  When  I  told  him  I  read  eight  to  ten  books  a 
week,  he  asked  what  I  had  learned.  Then  he  motioned  me  to  follow  him  into 
his  bedroom,  a  forbidden  sanctum  to  which  only  the  maid  was  allowed 
entry.  He  undressed  with  such  prudish  skill  that  I  never  caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  body  while  he  put  on  a  long  nightgown. 

"Nine  children,  six  grandchildren,"  he  mumbled,  "all  hell-raising  illiter- 
ates. You're  the  only  one  who  reads." 

He  lifted  his  frail  body  onto  the  bed  and  motioned  me  over. 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Ten." 

"You're  the  youngest  and  the  last  so  I'll  give  you  the  best  piece  of  advice  I 
can."  He  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  position.  "Never  do  anything  like  anyone 
else,  boy.  Do  you  understand?" 

"I'm  not  sure,  sir." 

"Find  your  own  way.  Be  the  only  one  of  a  kind.  Now  do  you  understand?" 


Fifty-two  years  and  countless  adventures,  curiosities,  battles,  heart- 
aches, quests,  crazinesses,  enemies,  caresses,  destinies,  ecstacies,  surren- 
ders, compulsions,  comrades,  and  victories  later,  it's  obvious  that  Tim  Leary 
took  his  grandfather's  advice.  Heroic  to  some,  almost  diabolic  to  others, 
Dr.  Timothy  Leary  has  never  been  any  less  than  one  of  a  kind. 

FLASHBACKS  is  an  extraordinary  story  of  an  extraordinary  life. 

"Gorgeous  storytelling!' 

Kirkus  Reviews 

"An  important  historical  document." 

American  Library  Association  Booklist 

"[An]  irreverent,  readable  memoir" 

Publishers  Weekly 

J.  P.  Tarcher,  Inc.  9110  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90069 


FLASHBACKS 

Whatever  one's  feelings  are  about  Timothy  Leary,  his  societal  impact 
has  been  undeniable.  A  symbol  of  change  and  self-discovery  for  an 
entire  generation,  Leary's  story  is  a  history  of  our  times.  Whether  in  the 
world  of  politics,  education,  psychology,  or  music,  Leary  was  where  it 
was  happening,  when  it  was  happening,  knew  how  and  why  it  was 
happening,  and  more  than  likely  was  the  one  it  was  happening  to.  He 
held  the  cultural  pulse  of  America  right  in  his  hands. 


"Someday  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  Tim  Leary  may  be  remembered  as  the 
Galileo  of  the  twentieth  century.  Meanwhile,  as  FLASHBACKS  jauntily  demon- 
strates, we  can  have  a  lot  more  fun  with  our  neuronaut  than  the  Italians  had  with 
their  astronomer." 

Tom  Robbins 


"Not  only  a  glittering  panorama  of  the  '60s,  but  an  essential  history  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  new  human  race." 

William  Burroughs 


"Timothy  Leary  takes  us  on  a  haunting  and  nostalgic  'trip'  back  into  the  sixties, 
where  everything  was  important,  where  even  garbage  cans  glowed  and  winked 
and  breathed.  He's  brought  enormous  intelligence  and  compassion  to  a  breath- 
taking vision." 

Carolyn  See 


"FLASHBACKS  is  filled  with  good  stories,  celebrities,  zaniness,  and  solid  informa- 
tion about  the  psychedelic  revolution  of  the  1960s  and  the  man  who  was  its  chief 
proponent." 

Andrew  Weil 

J.  P.  Tarcher,  Inc.  9110  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90069 


FLASHBACKS 


"[A]  whirlwind  tour  of  the  life  of  Timothy  Leary,  age  62,  who,  as  Harvard 
psychology  professor,  and  later,  free-lance  LSD  evangelist,  was  at  the  vortex  of  the 
drug  revolution  of  the  1960s."* 

"The  succession  of  schools,  women,  cities,  drugs,  politics,  prisons,  and 
philosophies  that  unfold  as  Leary  narrates  his  life  are,  if  nothing  else,  testimony  to 
the  man's  remarkable  ebullience,  resilience,  irrepressibility."** 

"Hundreds — thousands — of  hits  later,  the  good  doctor's  brain,  happily,  is  not 
deep-fried  but  is  quite  capable  of  providing  a  witty,  wholly  engaging  account  of 
the  people  and  events  of  that  important  period:  Allen  Ginsberg,  the  Merry 
Pranksters,  Richard  Alpert,  William  Burroughs,  Marshall  McLuhan,  Aldous 
Huxley,  and  many  more."* 

"These  tellings  have  a  poignancy  underneath  the  bravura  that  makes  Leary  seem 
more  likable  than  usual,  and  less  nutty."** 

"In  alternating  sections  on  his  life  in  the  public  spotlight  of  the  '60s  and  '70s  and 
his  earlier  years  as  the  troublesome  offspring  of  Irish-Catholic  professionals  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  he  describes  his  early  success  as  a  clinical  psycholo- 
gist, his  experiments  with  psychedelic  drugs  at  Harvard,  and  the  'establishment' 
opposition  that  led  to  his  public  role  as  a  'cheerleader  for  change.'"*** 

"There  are  glamorous  days  of  high  living  and  travel... prodigious  outpourings  of 
books  and  articles.  But  the  prisons  are  also  real,  and  Leary  describes  the  dark  times 
with  wry  humor. ...The  blow-by-blow  description  of  the  [prison]  escape  has  the 
tension  of  detective  fiction."** 


*  American  Library  Association  Booklist 
**  Kirkus  Reviews 
***  Publishers  Weekly 
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FLASHBACKS  is  a  veritable  Who's  Who  of  the  1960s  and  1970s: 
Kerouac  and  Koestler,  John  and  Yoko,  the  Kennedys,  Charles  Manson, 
C.  Gordon  Liddy,  Eldridge  Cleaver,  along  with  Afghani  generals,  Hindu 
gurus,  Folsom  Prison  bikers,  CIA  agents,  and  Hollywood  celebrities. 

FLASHBACKS  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  daring,  charismatic,  and 
controversial  figures  of  the  twentieth  century,  told  with  wit,  charm, 
humor,  intelligence,  and  love. 
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Moral  freedom  ~ 

Moral  Majority  leaders  make  one  simple  but 
ominous  mistake  when  they  try  to  pass  laws 
imposing  their  lifestyles  and  ethical 
preferences  upon  the  rest  of  us.  They 
consistently  suggest  that  their  God  has  laid  .. 
down  in  their  Bible  the  laws  which  all 
Americans  must  obey.  They  imply  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  wanted  a  republic  legislated 
by  harsh,  intolerant,  fundamentalist  concepts 
of  human  nature. 

There  are,  actually,  many  more  of  us  in  this 
land  who  do  not  believe  in  a  vengeful  God  who 
favors  the  death  penalty,  the  Cold  War. 
censorship,  unlimited  gun  possession,  laws  - 
penalizing  abortion  and  contraception,  invasion 
of  our  personal  lives  with  laws  against 
marijuana  and  consenting  adult  sexuality.  Or, 
for  that  matter,  a  God  who  votes  Republican 

Jefferson,  Franklin,  Paine  and  company 
must  be  laughing  their  heads  off  in  their 
heaven  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  These 
fanatic  moralists  forget  that  the 
Declaration  was  designed  to  give  us 
independence  from  religious  trendism. 

The  real  majority  in  this  country,  according 
to  opinion  polls  and  common  sense,  believes  in 
a  higher  intelligence  which  is  tolerant,  forgiving, 
loving  to  all  her  creatures.  Isn't  it  great  to  be  a 
jolly,  fun-loving  American? 

IRVING  BLUM 
Los  Angeles 


Q&A 

L.A.'s  ideas  on 
how  we  should 
ring  in  the  new 

Tired  of  watching  a  videotaped 
New  Year's  Eve  rebroadcast  of 
the  ball  dropping  on  Times 
Square  in  New  York?  Of  course 
you  are.  We  all  are  It's  bad 
enough  that  we're  saddled  with 
"The  Western  Edition"  of  the 
Nightly  News,  but  New  Year's 
Eve?  Come  on,  L.A.,  we  can  do 
better,  can't  we?  Isn't  it  about 
time  Los  Angeles  staged  its  own 
party?  If  you  could  create  a  New 
Year's  Eve  singular  to  L.A., 
what  would  it  be?  This  is  exactly 
what  Q&A  editor  Mitchell  Fink 
asked  some  of  Our  Town's 
visionary  men  and  women. 

Michael  Jackson,  KABC 
radio  personality:  I'd  create  an 
event,  and  its  theme  would  be 
unity.  Because  Los  Angeles  is  the 


Q&A 


Continued  from  page  A-2 

hell-raising  good  fun,  with  singing,  dancing,  big 
bands,  you  name  it.  We  could  turn  the  downtown  into 
a  big  festival. 

Stan  Seiden,  president  of  the  Nederlander 
Companies,  West:  Instead  of  the  ball  dropping  like  it 
does  in  New  York,  we  should  send  a  ball  up,  and 
therefore  we  would  be  one  up  on  New  York. 

Danny  Kayo,  entertainer  and  the  grand  marshal  of 
Monday's  Rose  Parade:  I  don't  think  I'd  stage  anything. 
New  Year's  Eve  never  really  was  a  great  source  of 
celebration  for  me,  even  when  I  was  a  kid.  There  is  a 
driven  quality  about  "Gee,  let's  have  a  terrific  time  on 
New  Year's  Eve."  I  feel  the  same  way  about  New 
Year's  Eve  as  I  do  about  this  whole  holiday  period. 
When  I  was  a  kid,  you  could  give  somebody  a  little 
book  of  matches  for  Christmas  and  it  was  nice,  an 
indication  that  somebody  cared. 


Today  the  holidays  are  more  commercial.  Even 
Mother's  Day  and  Father's  Day  are  commercial.  I 
would  rather  give  out  presents  on  July  11,  or 
November  7,  or  June  21.  I  love  to  walk  down  a  street, 
look  in  a  store,  and  say,  "You  know  who  would  really 
like  that?"  Or,  "I'm  going  to  buy  this  for  so  and  so."  I 
don't  know,  maybe  the  way  I  feel  about  New  Year's 
Eve  and  the  holiday  season  in  general  is  a  hangover 
from  when  I  was  a  kid  and  we  didn't  have  very  much 
money.  I  have  lived  my  life  with  spontaneity  planning 
a  New  Year's  Eve  takes  away  a  great  sense  of  craziness. 

Henry  Weinstein,  producer  of  "Lyndon,"  Jack 
Klugman's  new  one-man  show:  We  should  turn  off  the 
lights  on  the  Hollywood  sign,  and  light  up  1984  in  its 
place. 

Timothy  Leary,  guru  emeritus:  There  are  at  least 
three  California  companies  that  are  developing  civilian 
rockets.  I'd  send  one  of  the  rockets  up  from  San  Pedro 
Harbor  every  New  Year's  Eve.  It  would  carry  our 
hopes  and  higher  aspirations  with  it.  Just  launch  it  up. 
We  in  Southern  California  are  the  future.  The  world 
looks  to  us  for  the  future.  We  don't  want  balls 
dropping,  we  want  hopes  rising. 
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Richard  Pryor 

RICHARD  PRYOR  started  1984  on  a  positive,  if  chastened 
note,  celebrating  one  year  of  sobriety  at  a  meeting  of  Hollywood 
Alcoholics  Anonymous.  After  sampling  his  one-candle  birthday 
cake  Richard,  speaking  in  a  subdued,  meek  tone  of  voice  told  the 
group  of  100  fellow  abstainers  that  A. A.  had  cured  the  addiction  to 
booze  (and  base)  which  threatened  to  destroy  his  life.  The  brilliant 
comedian  talked  frankly  about  his  fear  that  (without  the  rage  gen- 
erated by  booze)  he  would  have  no  creative  material  for  his  shows. 
Pryor  credits  the  public  wave  of  support  and  encouragement  dur- 
ing his  hospitalization  for  his  new-born  mellow  mood. 

FACES  wishes  Pryor  many  happy  returns,  but  don't  lean  over 
the  candle. 


David  Bowie 
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especially  "Young  Rebels"  were  joyous  anthems  of  sophisticated 
individualism  and  sexual  freedom.  But  what's  happened  to  Bowie 
now  that  we  really  need  him  in  1984? 

Alas,  the  grim  hands  of  age  and  greed  have  cut  down  yet  an- 
other Pagan  Piper.  Bowie's  album  Let's  Dance  was  a  bland  marsh- 
mallow  commercial  dish.  And  his  end-of-the-year  tour  came  on  like 
a  Las  Vegas  revue. 

Recent  interviews  have  done  nothing  to  quiet  the  complaints  of 
Bowie's  more  rebellious  admirers.  Dig  this  one!  David  now  claims 
that  his  highly-advertised  celebrations  of  bisexuality  were  just 
publicity  stunts!  Say  it  ain't  so,  Ziggie!  Were  all  those  wild  orgies 
just  staged  career  moves?  The  imagination  boggles.  Trading  in  all 
that  heavy  breathing,  sexy  skin  and  sin  for  shillings,  Davie? 


Al  Pacino 


A  mafioso  mentality  has  muscled  in  on  Hollywood.  And  film- 
lovers,  fun-lovers  and  just  plain  civilized  folks  are  becoming  res- 
tive. Can  the  gangster  element  be  thrown  out  of  town? 

We're  talking  about  the  avalanche  of  big-budget  movies  glorify- 
ing blood-soaked  violence  featuring,  as  heroes,  foul-mouthed, 
dwarfish,  macho  bullies  in  elevator  shoes. 

The  Godfather  (make  an  offer  they  can't  refuse,  ha,  ha), 
Acocalypse  Now  (bigger  body  count  than  My  Lai!),  Taxi  Driver 
(Hinckley's  favorite),  Dressed  To  Kill  (wonderful  slash-ups  of 
women!),  Raging  Bull  (some  delicious  wife-beating),  Blow  Out 
(mayhem  in  the  blood-drenched  streets).  Etc. 

Resistance  to  this  wave  of  sick  violence  is  emerging  from  par- 
ents, educators,  psychologists.  Women's  groups  are  angry — the 
mafioso  crowd  invariably  depicts  women  as  victims  or  sluts.  Ital- 
ian-American groups  are  also  miffed  that  their  hard-working  peo- 
ple are  being  given  a  bad  name.  But  when  they  released 
SCARFACE,  the  tough-guys  bit  off  more  than  they  could  handle. 

In  an  ill-conceived  attempt  to  avoid  criticism  PACINO  and  DI 
PALMA  tried  to  locate  their  chain-saw  movie  in  Miami  and  make 
the  bad-guys  Cuban.  You  get  it?  Sicilians  pretending  to  be  Latins. 

But  the  scam  rebounded.  The  influential  and  rapidly-growing 
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Flashbacks 

Timothy  LEARY  Heinemann  £9.95 
This  is  a  wonderful  book,  the  chronicle  of  a 
heady,  expansive  age,  a  tribute  to  the  energy  of 
America.  No  other  nation  could  have  produced  a 
man  like  Timothy  Leary,  who  gets  thrown  out  of 
a  college,  becomes  a  Harvard  psychology  profes- 
sor and  then,  after  experiencing  'magic  mush- 
rooms' in  Mexico,  sets  out  to  convert  the  world  to 
mind-expanding  drugs.  Equally,  only  in  America 
could  this  same  man  be  hounded  out  of  his  job, 
thrown  in  gaol  on  trumped-up  charges  and 
subjected  to  endless  games  of  cat-and-mouse  with 
the  authorities.  It's  typical  of  Leary,  however, 
that  he  thrives  on  all  this.  He  sees  himself  as  a 
Tom  Sawyer  figure,  upsetting  the  crab-apple  An- 
nies in  the  CIA  and  the  White  House.  He  is  a 
paradoxical  mixture  of  cowboy,  visionary  and 
subversive  imp. 

This  book  reads  like  a  psychedelic  dream;  there 
are  night-long  'sessions'  in  ornate  apartments, 
communes  in  Mexico,  Indian  gurus;  a  mysterious 
woman  who  'turned  on'  JFK  himself,  and  was 
murdered  for  her  pains.  It  all  seems  a  long  way 
from  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  entrenched  Eighties. 
And  yet  Leary's  philosophy  is  not  as  naive  as  it 
might  appear.  During  his  Harvard  period,  when 
he  was  experimenting  with  psychedelic  drugs,  he 
came  to  believe  in  Hallucinations  For  All,  but 
only  under  the  supervision  of  trained  guides  who 
would  control  and  administer  them.  Shades  of 
Brave  New  World?  Certainly  the  fight  for  drug 
freedom  has  some  odd  over-tones.  The  passages 
concerning  his  imprisonment  reveal  a  playful  ban- 
ter between  Leary  and  his  captors,  eager  for  in- 
side information  on  the  counter-culture.  They 
become,  quite  chummy  in  fact,  and  you  get  the 
feeling  that  the  battle  for  liberation  is  a  private 
game  played  between  maverick  and  Estab- 
lishment, with  the  poor  public  drifting  on  the 
sidelines. 

Flashbacks  is  a  stylish  piece  of  work,  switching 
from  the  Sixties  to  Leary's  youth  and  back  again. 
The  language  is  breathless,  convoluted,  colourful, 
mind-blown;  Tokyo,  for  example,  is  'an  urban 
hive  fascinating  to  any  diligent  student  of  insec- 
toid  interpersonal  relations'  —  which  should 
please  the  Japanese  Tourist  Board.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  you  are  left  wondering  whether  the  drug 
culture  was  indeed  a  feasible  plan  for  the  high- 
tech  future,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  burst  of 
frustrated  energy  after  post-war  austerity  and 
Vietnam  stupidity.  Whatever  the  reason,  Leary 
has  written  a  valuable  document  about  the  period. 
David  Lancaster 


*..*  $4 


Did  John  F.  Kennedy  sample 
psilocybin  or  other  hallucino 
genie,  mind-expanding  drugs  sum 
as  LSD  with  a  mistress  during  b^ 
presidency? 

Bright,  vivacious  Mary  Pin- 
chot  Meyer — divorced  from  Cor  J 
Meyer,  CIA  assistant  deputy  di- 
rector of  plans — was  a  well-con- 
nected Washington  artist.  Frote  a 
politioaHv  wired  family  in  Pcs|»- 
sylvaiiia.  she  was  sister-in-law  iO 
Washington  Post  executive  editor 
Ben  Bradlee,  a  Georgetown 
neighbor  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy's, 
and  a  personal  friend  of  JFK's 
from  their  college  years.  Accord- 
ing to  a  confidant  of  Meyer's,  in 
January  1962  she  became  the 
President's  mistress. 

In  October  1964,  Mary  Meyer 


was  shot  to  death  while  walking 

|  along  the  C&O  Canal  towpath. 

i  Her  murder  was  never  solved. 

:  After  Meyer's  death,  her  sister, 

!  Toni  Bradiee,  and  James  Angle- 

I  ton,  head  of  counterintelligence 

t  at  the  CIA,  searched  for  Meyer's 

i  diar>;  Angleton  later  admitted  to 

i  James  Truitl,  a  former  Post  vice 

j  president  and  friend  of  Meyer's, 

L^hat  he'd  found  the  diarv  and 

burned  it.  Reportedly,  details  of 

Meyer's  affair  with  Kennedy  were 

contained  in  the  diary,  which  some 

people  think  still  exists. 

Now  psychologist  Timothy 
Leary,  the  man  who  popularized 
LSD  in  the  '60s,  writes  in  his 
recently  published  autobiogra- 
phy. Flashbacks  (J.P.  Tardier, 
$15.95),  that  he  provided  Meyer 


with  psilocybin  beer  :se  she  and 
several  Washing,  n  friends 
thought  "the  world  vouid  be  a 
better  place  if  men  ii  power  had 
LSD  experiences  " 

"I'm  Mary  Pinchot."  Leary 
remembers  Meyer  saying  when 
she  visited  him  unannounced  in 
Cambridge  in  the  sprir :g  of  1962. 
"I've  come  from  Washington  to 
discuss  something  pvy  irr.r-or-  i 
tant.  1  want  to  lean\  how  to  run 
an  LSD  session.  I  have  a  friend 
who  is  a  very  important  man.  He's 
impressed  by  what  I've  told  him 
about  my  own  LSD  experiments. 
...  He  wants  to  try  it  himself." 

At  the  time,  Leary  was  in- 
volved in  ground-breaking  re- 
search sanctioned  by  Harvard 
University  with  psychedelic  drugs 


BOOKNOTES 


And  Still  More  About  Kennedy: 
Here  Comes  Flood  of  New  Books 


Kennedyphiles  will  have  a  feast 
this  fall  when  more  than  half  a 
dozen  books  on  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  come  out  just  in  time 
for  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
his  November  assassination. 
Ranging  from  political  biogra- 
phies and  tributes  to  family  por- 
traits of  the  Kennedy  children,  they 
will  be  added  to  a  lengthy  list  of 
approximately  200  books  already 
written  about  John  Kennedy. 

Among  the  new  volumes:  One 
Brief  Shining  Moment:  Kennedy 
and  Myth  (Little  Brown,  $25),  by 
William  Manchester,  personal 
friend  of  JFK's  and  author  of  two 
other  Kennedy  biographic:,;  and 
A  Hero  for  Oi> r  Tir"C  A n  !ntima\e 


claims  to  compare  the  myth  and 
the  man,  by  Ralph  Martin. 

Kennedy  (Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston,  $16.95)  is  the  text  used 
to  create  NBC's  November  docu- 
drama,  by  Reg  Gadney.  Ken- 
nedy: A  Time  Remembered 
(Quartet  Books,  $39.95)  is  a  eu- 
logizing collection  of  Kennedy 
poems,  songs,  photos,  and  quotes, 
by  Jacques  Lowe.  Growing  Up 
Kennedy:  The  Third  Wave  Comes 
of  Age  (G.P.  Putnam,  $15.95)  is 
a  portrait  of  the  29  Kennedy  chil- 
dren, their  dreams  and  struggle 
with  notoriety,  by  Harrison  Rainie 
and  John  Quinn. 

Then  there  is  Kennedy:  The  New 
Generation  (Delilah  Books, 


operation  of  the  Kennedys.  And 
JFK:  America's  Youngest  Presi- 
dent (Bobbs-Merill,  $3.95),  takes 
a  look  at  Kennedy  for  young 
readers. 

Garden  Secrets:  George  Wash- 
ington modestly  called  his  pas- 
sion for  gardening  his  "little 
amusement,"  and  he  spent  many 
hours  at  Mount  Vernon  designing 
and  supervising  l';2  planting  of 
six  major  gardens  on  his  grounds. 
Now,  Washington's  notes  and 
comments  about  horticulture  and 
a  later  account  of  his  gardens'  res- 
toration to  their  1799  appearance 
are  combined  with  60  color  pho- 
tographs in  The  Gardens  and 
Grounds  at  Mount  Vtrnon:  How 
George  Washington  Planned  and 
Planted  Them,  by  Elizabeth  Kel- 
lam  de  Forest  (Mount  Vernon  La- 
dies' Association,  $17.95  cloth, 
$8.95  paper).  Washington's 
problems  and  successes,  his  ex- 


Sovided  legally  by  a  laboratory, 
e  suggested  that  Meyer  bring 
her  important  friend  to  Harvard, 
but  she  said  her  close  friend  was 
too  much  of  a  public  figure  to  risk 
that.  Leary  says  he  and  Meyer 
shared  "a  low  dose  of  mush- 
rooms' "  and  parted  company  until 
fall  of  thai  year.  Again  with  no 
advance  notice,  Leary  says  Meyer 
returned  to  Cambridge  enthusias- 
tic about  how  many  "top  people 
in  Washington  are  turning  on. .  .  . 
If  I  can  teach  the  use  of  utopiates 
to  the  wives  and  mistresses  of  im- 
portant people  in  our  govern- 
ment t  then  we  can.  .  .  .Timothy, 
don't  Vou  see  what  we  can  do?" 

Learj  says  he  provided  Meyer 
with  a  supply  of  psilocybin  at  her 
request;  when  he  saw  her  again  a 
year  later,  she  provided  him  with 
LSD  she  claimed  came  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  That  third  meeting  in 
September  1963  v/as  marked  by 
paranoia  on  Meyer's  part,  recalls 
Leary.  She  said  seven  fnends  had 
been  turning  on  "the  most  pow-  j 
crfts)  mei;  L'S  Wasl:ir.,u,;on,"  bur  a 
wife  had  leaked  ne as  of  the  drug 
experimentation;  Meyer  was  afraid 
of  dire  consequences.  It  was  the 
last  time  Leary  saw  her. 

Mary  Meyer  never  mentioned 
Kennedy's  name  to  him,  says 
Leary.  Does  he  think  Kennedy 
dropped  acid?  "I  wouldn't  draw 
that  conclusion,"  says  Leary.  "I 
just  report  the  facts." 


of  the  plants  on  his  estate.  The 
book  becomes  as  much  an  edu- 
cation for  today's  gardener  as  it 
is  a  picture  album  and  history  of 
eighteenth-century  life. 

But  How  Can  You  Get  Your 

Kid  in?  An  authorized  but  candid 
history  of  the  local  private  school 
most  harried  parents  agree  is  the 
toughest  to  get  into  has  been  writ- 
ten by  two  alumni  in  cpnnecticn 
with  the  school's  centennial  cel- 
ebration. Mr.  Sidwtll's  Sctiooi, 
by  William  R.  and  Mary  Ann 
MacKaye  (Acropolis  Books;  $15 
hardback,  $7  paperback),  traces 
the  development  of  the  Sidwcll 
Friends  School  from  a  one-man 
operation  of  its  founder,  Thomas 
Sidwell,  through  troubled  times 
in  the  early  1960s  to  its  present 
position  as  the  largest  indepen- 
dent day  school  in  the  United 
States.  Although  it's  a  Quaker 
school,  only  five  percent  of  the 


Timothy  Le< 
Did  John  Kei 


s  Book  Raises  Startling  Query: 
edy  Take  LSD  in  White  House? 


Mary  Ptnchot  Meyer 
Did  She  Give  LSD  .  .  .    ■ 

Did  John  F.  Kennedy  sampb 
psilocybin  or  other  hallucino 
genie,  mind-expanding  drugs  sin.  ii 
as  LSD  with  a  mistress  during  h;s 
presidency? 

Bright,  vivacious  Mary  Piti- 
chot  Meyer — divorced  from  Cord 
Meyer,  CIA  assistant  deputy  di- 
rector of  plans — was  a  well-con- 
nected Washington  artist.  From  a 
politically  wired  family  in  Penj'- 
sylvaiiia.  she  was  sister-in-law  to 
Washington  Post  executive  editor 
Ben  Bradlce,  a  Georgetown 
neighboi  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy's, 
and  a  personal  friend  of  JFK's 
from  their  college  years.  Accord- 
ing to  a  confidant  of  Meyer's,  in 
January  1962  she  became  the 
President's  mistress. 

In  October  1964,  Mary  Meyer 


John  F.  Kennedy 

To  the  Late  President  .  .  . 

was  shot  to  death  while  walking 
along  the  C&O  Canal  towpath. 
Her  murder  was  never  solved. 
After  Meyer's  death,  her  sister, 
Toni  Bradiee,  and  James  Angle- 
ton,  head  of  counterintelligence 
at  the  CIA,  searched  for  Meyer's 
diary;  Angleton  later  admitted  to 
James  Truiti,  a  former  Post  vice 
president  and  friend  of  Meyer's, 
;hat  he'd  found  the  ciiarv  and 
ourrxd  it.  Reporteuiy,  details  of 
Meyer's  affair  with  Kennedy  were 
contained  in  the  diary,  which  some 
people  think  still  exists. 

Now  psychologist  Timothy 
Leary,  the  man  who  popularized 
LSD  in  the  '60s,  writes  in  his 
recently  published  autobiogra- 
phy, Flashbacks  (J. P.  Tardier, 
$15.95),  that  he  provided  Meyer 


Timothy  Leary      ] , 

.  .  .  Supplied  by  HL\,  ? 

with  psilocybin  beer  \s(  she  and 
several  Washing  n  friends 
thought  "the  world  vould  be  a 
better  place  if  men  ir  power  had 
LSD  experiences  " 

"I'm  Mary  Pinchol."  Leary 
remembers  Meyer  saying  when 
she  visited  him  unannounced  in 
Cambridge  in  the  sprit  a  of  1 962 . 
"I've  come  from  Washington  to 
discuss  soi:ietbinc,ye"'  imrsor-  i 
tant.  I  *anr  to  learr,  how  to  run 
an  LSD  session.  I  have  a  friend 
who  is  a  very  important  man .  He's 
impressed  by  what  I've  told  him 
about  my  own  LSD  experiments. 
...  He  wants  to  try  it  himself." 

At  the  time,  Leary  was  in- 
volved in  ground-breaking  re- 
search sanctioned  by  Harvard 
University  with  psychedelic  drugs 


provided  legally  by  a  laboratory. 
He  suggested  that  Meyer  bring 
her  important  friend  to  Harvard, 
but  she  said  her  close  friend  was 
too  much  of  a  public  figure  to  risk 
that.  Leary  says  he  and  Meyer 
shared  "a  low  dose  of  mush- 
rooms" and  parted  company  until 
fall  of  thai  year.  Again  with  no 
advance  notice,  Leary  says  Meyer 
returned  to  Cambridge  enthusias- 
tic about  how  many  "top  people 
in  Washington  are  turning  on. .  .  . 
If  I  can  teach  the  use  of  u  (opiates 
to  the  wives  and  mistresses  of  im- 
portant people  in  our  govern- 
ment,, then  we  can. .  .  .Timothy, 
don't  Vou  see  what  we  can  do?" 

Lear)  says  he  provided  Meyer 
with  a  supply  of  psilocybin  at  her 
request;  when  he  saw  her  again  a 
year  later,  she  provided  him  with 
LSD  she  claimed  came  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  That  third  meeting  in 
September  1963  v,as  marked  by 
paranoia  on  Meyer's  part,  recalls 
Lear>-.  She  said  seven  friends  had 
been  turning  on  "the  most  pow- 
erful met;  b]  Washington.*."  but  a  I 
wife  h;id  leaked  news  of  the  diug 
experimentation;  Meyer  was  afraid 
of  dire  consequences.  It  was  the 
last  time  Leary  saw  her. 

Mary  Meyer  never  mentioned 
Kennedy's  name  to  him,  says 
Leary.  Does  he  think  Kennedy 
dropped  acid?  "I  wouldn't  draw 
that  conclusion,"  says  Leary.  "I 
just  report  the  facts." 


BOOKNOTES 


And  Still  More  About  Kennedy: 
Here  Comes  Flood  of  New  Books 


Kenncdyphiles  will  have  a  feast 
this  fall  when  more  than  half  a 
dozen  books  on  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  come  out  just  in  time 
for  the  twentieth  anniversarv  of 
his  November  assassination. 
Ranging  from  political  biogra- 
phies and  tributes  to  family  por- 
traits of  the  Kennedy  children,  they 
will  be  added  to  a  lengthy  list  of 
approximately  200  books  already 
written  about  John  Kennedy. 

Among  the  new  volumes:  One 
Brief  Shining  Moment:  Kennedy 
and  Myth  (Little  Brown,  $25),  by 
William  Manchester,  personal 
friend  of  JFK's  and  author  of  two 
other  Kennedy  biographic.-.;  ?.nd 
\  A  Hero  for  Oi<  r  Tir"C  •  A n  Intimate 


claims  to  compare  the  myth  and 
the  man,  by  Ralph  Martin. 

Kennedy  (Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston.  $16.95)  is  the  text  used 
to  create  NBC's  November  rtocu- 
drama,  by  Reg  Gadney.  Ken- 
nedy: A  Time  Remembered 
(Quartet  Books,  $39.95)  is  a  eu- 
logizing collection  of  Kennedy 
poems,  songs,  photos,  and  quotes, 
by  Jacques  Lowe.  Growing  Up 
Kennedy:  The  Third  Wave  Comes 
of  Age  (G.P.  Putnam,  $15.95)  is 
a  portrait  of  the  29  Kennedy  chil- 
dren, their  dreams  and  struggle 
with  notoriety,  by  Harrison  Ramie 
and  John  Quinn. 

Then  there  is  Kenned).-  The  New 
Generation  (Delilah  Books, 


operation  of  the  Kennedys.  And 
JFK:  America's  Youngest  Presi- 
dent (Bobbs-Merill,  $3.95),  takes 
a  look  at  Kennedy  for  young 
readers. 

Garden  Secrets:  George  Wash- 
ington modestly  called  his  pas- 
sion for  gardening  his  "little 
amusement,"  and  he  spent  many 
hours  at  Mount  Vernon  designing 
and  supervising  ;'::  planting  of 
six  major  gardens  on  *us  grounds. 
Now,  Washington's  notes  and 
comments  about  horticulture  and 
a  later  account  of  his  gardens'  res- 
toration to  their  1799  appearance 
are  combined  with  60  color  pho- 
tographs in  The  Gardens  and 
Grounds  at  Mount  Vtrnon:  How 
George  Washington  Planned  and 
Planted  Them,  by  Elizabeth  Kel- 
lam  de  Forest  (Mount  Vernon  La- 
dies' Association,  $17.95  cloth, 
$8.95  paper).  Washington's 
problems  and  successes,  his  ex- 


of  the  plants  on  his  estate.  The 
book  becomes  as  much  an  edu- 
cation for  today's  gardener  as  it 
is  a  picture  album  and  history  of 
eighteenth-century  life. 

But  How  Can  You  Get  Your 

Kid  in?  An  authorized  but  candid 
history  of  the  local  private  school 
most  harried  parents  agree  is  the 
toughest  to  get  into  has  been  writ- 
ten by  two  alumni  in  cpnnecticn 
with  the  school's  centennial  eel-  ! 
ebration.  Mr.  Sidwell's  School, 
by  William  R.  and  Mary  Ann 
MacKaye  (Acropolis  Books;  $15 
hardback,  $•?  paperback),  traces 
the  development  of  the  Sidwell 
Friends  School  from  a  one-man 
operation  of  its  founder,  Thomas 
Sidwell,  through  troubled  times 
in  the  early  1960s  to  its  present 
position  as  the  largest  indepen- 
dent day  school  in  the  United 
States.  Although  it's  a  Quaker 
school,  only  five  percent  of  the 
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Timothy  Le; 
Did  John  Kei 


MENT 


;s  Book  Raises  Startling  Qupry: 
edy  Take  LSD  in  White,  Ho\ise? 


Did  John  F.  Kennedy  sampl? 
psilocybin  or  other  hallucino- 
genic, mind-expanding  drugs  sut  u 
as  LSD  with  a  mistress  during  h;s 
presidency? 

Bright,  vivacious  Mary  Pin- 
chot  Meyer — divorced  from  Cord 
Meyer,  CIA  assistant  deputy  di- 
rector of  plans — was  a  well-con- 
nected Washington  artist.  Frotr;  a 
politically  wired  family  in  Paty- 
sylvania,  she  was  sister-in-law  io 
Washington  Post  executive  editor 
Ben  Bradlee,  a  Georgetown 
neighboi  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy's, 
and  a  personal  friend  of  JFK's 
from  their  college  years.  Accord- 
ing to  a  confidant  of  Meyer's,  in 
January  1962  she  became  the 
President's  mistress. 

In  October  1964,  Mary  Meyer 


John  F.  Kennedy 

To  the  Late  President .  .  . 

was  shot  to  death  while  walking 
along  the  C&O  Canal  towpath. 
Her  murder  was  never  solved. 
After  Meyer's  death,  her  sister, 
Toni  Bradlee,  and  James  Angle- 
ton,  head  of  counterintelligence 
at  the  CIA,  searched  for  Meyer's 
diary;  Angleton  later  admitted  to 
James  Truitt,  a  former  Post  vice 
president  and  friend  of  Meyer's, 
;hat  he'd  found  the  ciiarv  and 
ourr.td  it.  Reportediy,  details  of 
Meyer's  affair  with  Kennedy  were 
contained  in  the  diary,  which  some 
people  think  still  exists. 

Now  psychologist  Timothy 
Leary,  the  man  who  popularized 
LSD  in  the  '60s,  writes  in  his 
recently  published  autobiogra- 
phy, Flashbacks  (J. P.  Tarcher, 
$!5.95),  that  he  provided  Meyer 


with  psilocybin  beer  :se  she  and 
several  Washing  n  friends 
thought  "the  world  vould  be  a 
better  place  if  men  ir  power  had 
LSD  experiences." 

"I'm  Mary  Pincnot."  Lcary 
remembers  Meyer  saying  when 
she  visited  him  unannounced  in 
Cambridge  in  the  sprii ;g  of  1962. 
"I've  come  from  Washington  to 
discuss  something  pv v  irroor-  } 
tant.  I  *anr  to  learr,  how  to  run 
an  LSD  session.  I  have  a  friend 
who  is  a  very  important  man .  He's 
impressed  by  what  I've  told  him 
about  my  own  LSD  experiments. 
.  .  .  He  wants  to  try  it  himself." 

At  the  time,  Leary  was  in- 
volved in  ground-breaking  re- 
search sanctioned  by  Harvard 
University  with  psychsdelic  drugs 


5-ovided  legally  by  a  laboratory, 
e  suggested  that  Meyer  bring 
her  important  friend  to  Harvard, 
but  she  said  her  close  friend  was 
too  much  of  a  public  figure  to  risk 
that.  Leary  says  he  and  Meyer 
shared  "a  low  dose  of  mush- 
rooms" and  parted  company  until 
fall  of  thai  year.  Again  with  no 
advance  notice,  Leary  says  Meyer 
returned  to  Cambridge  enthusias- 
tic about  how  many  "top  people 
in  Washington  are  turning  on.  .  .  . 
If  I  can  teach  the  use  of  utopiates 
to  the  wives  and  mistresses  of  im- 
portant people  in  our  govern- 
ment v  then  we  can. .  .  .Timothy, 
don't  Vou  see  what  we  can  do?" 

Lcary  says  he  provided  Meyer 
with  a  supply  of  psilocybin  at  her 
request;  when  he  saw  her  again  a 
year  later,  she  provided  him  with 
LSD  she  claimed  came  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  That  third  meeting  in 
September  1963  v/as  marked  by 
paranoia  on  Meyer's  part,  recalls 
Leary.  She  said  seven  fnends  had 
been  turning  on  "the  most  pow-  [ 
crfii!  mei;  i.".  Washington."  bur  a  I 
wife  h;id  leaked  ne*s  of  the  drug 
experimentation;  Meyer  was  afraid 
of  dire  consequences.  Ir  was  the 
last  time  Leary  saw  her. 

Mary  Meyer  never  mentioned 
Kennedy's  name  to  him,  says 
Leary.  Does  he  think  Kennedy 
dropped  acid?  "I  wouldn't  draw 
that  conclusion."  says  Leary.  "I 
just  report  the  facts." 


BOOKMDTES 


And  Still  MoreiAbout  Kennedy: 
Here  Comes  Flood  of  New  Books 


Kenncdyphiles  will  have  a  feast 
this  fall  when  more  than  half  a 
dozen  books  on  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  come  out  just  in  time 
for  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
his  November  assassination. 
Ranging  from  political  biogra- 
phies and  tributes  to  family  por- 
traits of  the  Kennedy  children,  they 
will  be  added  to  a  lengthy  list  of 
approximately  200  books  already 
written  about  John  Kennedy. 

Among  the  new  volumes:  One 
Brief  Shining  Moment:  Kennedy 
and  Myth  (Little  Brown,  $25),  by 
William  Manchester,  personal 
friend  of  JFK's  and  author  of  two 
other  Kennedy  biographic:.;  and 
A  Hero  for  Oi>  r  Time  •  A n  Intimate 


claims  to  compare  the  myth  and 
the  man,  by  Ralph  Martin. 

Kennedy  (Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston.  $16.95)  is  the  text  used 
to  create  NBC's  November  docu- 
drama,  by  Reg  Gadney.  Ken- 
nedy: A  Time  Remembered 
(Quartet  Books,  $39.95)  is  a  eu- 
logizing collection  of  Kennedy 
poems,  songs,  photos,  and  quotes, 
by  Jacques  Lowe.  Growing  Up 
Kennedy:  The  Third  Wave  Comes 
of  Age  (G.P.  Putnam,  $15.95)  is 
a  portrait  of  the  29  Kennedy  chil- 
dren, their  dreams  and  struggle 
with  notoriety,  by  Harrison  Rainie 
and  John  Quinn. 

Then  there  is  Kennedy:  The  New 
Generation  (Delilah  Books, 


operation  of  the  Kennedys.  And 
JFK:  America's  Youngest  Presi- 
dent (Bobbs-Merill.  $3.95),  takes 
a  look  at  Kennedy  for  young 
readers. 

Garden  Secrets:  George  Wash- 
ington modestly  called  his  pas- 
sion for  gardening  his  "little 
amusement,"  and  he  spent  many 
hours  at  Mount  Vemon  designing 
and  supervising  : \:  planting  of 
six  major  gardens  on  his  grounds. 
Now,  Washington's  notes  and 
comments  about  horticulture  and 
a  later  account  of  his  gardens'  res- 
toration to  their  1799  appearance 
are  combined  with  60  color  pho- 
tographs in  The  Gardens  and 
Grounds  at  Mount  Vtrnon:  How 
George  Washington  Planned  and 
Planted  Them,  by  Elizabeth  Kel- 
lam  de  Forest  (Mount  Vemon  La- 
dies' Association,  $17.95  cloth, 
$8.95  paper).  Washington's 
problems  and  successes,  his  ex- 


of  the  plants  on  his  estate.  The 
book  becomes  as  much  an  edu- 
cation for  today's  gardener  as  it 
is  a  picture  album  and  history  of 
eighteenth-century  life. 

But  How  Can  You  Get  Your 

Kid  in?  An  authorized  but  candid 
history  of  the  local  private  school 
most  harried  parents  agree  is  the 
toughest  to  get  into  has  been  .writ- 
ten by  two  alu.nni  in  cpnnecticn 
with  the  school's  centennial  cel- 
ebration. Mr.  Sidw til's  Schooi, 
by  William  R.  and  Mary  Ann 
MacKaye  (Acropolis  Books;  $15 
hardback,  $7  paperback),  traces 
the  development  of  the  Sidwcll 
Friends  School  from  a  one-man 
operation  of  its  founder,  Thomas 
Sidwell,  through  troubled  limes 
in  the  early  1960s  to  its  present 
position  as  the  largest  indepen- 
dent day  school  in  the  United 
States.  Although  it's  a  Quaker 
school,  only  five  percent  of  the 
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Timothy  Le 
Did  John  Ke 


:s  Book  Raises  StartLing  Query: 
dy  Take  LSD  in  White  House? 


Did  John  F.  Kennedy  sampl? 
psilocybin  or  other  hallucinu 
genie,  mind-expanding  drugs  sik  n 
as  LSD  with  a  mistress  during  b;<. 
presidency? 

Bright,  vivacious  Mary  Piti- 
chot  Meyer — divorced  from  Cord 
Meyer,  CIA  assistant  deputy  d 
rector  of  plans — was  a  well-con- 
nected Washington  artist.  Frorr;  a 
politirallv  wired  fam>iy.  in  Penn- 
sylvania, she  was  sister-in-law  io 
Washington  Post  executive  editor 
Ben  Bradlce,  a  Georgetown 
neighboi  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy's, 
and  a  personal  friend  of  JFK's 
from  their  college  years.  Accord- 
ing to  a  confidant  of  Meyer's,  in 
January  1962  she  became  the 
President's  mistress. 

In  October  1964,  Mary  Meyer 


John  F.  Kennedy 

To  the  Late  President .  .  . 

was  shot  to  death  while  walking 
along  the  C&O  Canal  towpath. 
Her  murder  was  never  solved. 
After  Meyer's  death,  her  sister, 
Toni  Bradiee,  and  James  Angle- 
ton,  head  of  counterintelligence 
at  the  CIA,  searched  for  Meyer's 
i  diary;  Angleton  later  admitted  to 
I  James  Truitt,  a  former  Post  vice 
I  president  and  friend  of  Meyer's, 
L ;'nat  he'd  found  the  ciiarv  and 
burned  it.  Reportedly,  details  of 
Meyer's  affair  with  Kennedy  were 
contained  in  the  diary,  which  some 
people  think  still  exists. 

Now  psychologist  Timothy 
Leary.  the  man  who  popularized 
LSD  in  the  '60s,  writes  in  his 
recently  published  autobiogra- 
phy, Flashbacks  (J. P.  Tarcher, 
$  15.95),  that  he  provided  Meyer 


Timothy  Leary 


Supplied  by  Hu..  ? 
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with  psilocybin  beer  :se  she  and 
several  Washing,  in  friends 
thought  "the  world  vould  be  a 
better  place  if  men  ir  power  had 
LSD  experiences  " 

"I'm  Mary  Pincnoi."  Leary 
remembers  Meyer  saying  when 
she  visited  him  unannounced  in 
Cambridge  in  the  sprir  a  of  1 962 . 
"I've  come  from  Washington  to 
discuss,  sooethinc  .vcv  irroor 
tant.  I  want  to  learr,  how  to  run 
an  LSD  session.  I  have  a  friend 
who  is  a  very  important  man  .He's 
impressed  by  what  I've  told  him 
about  my  own  LSD  experiments. 
.  .  .  He  wants  to  try  it  himself." 

At  the  time,  Leary  was  in- 
volved in  ground-breaking  re- 
search sanctioned  by  Harvard 
University  with  psychedelic  drugs 


•  i 


He  suggested  that  Meyer  bring 
her  important  friend  to  Harvard, 
but  she  said  her  close  friend  was 
too  much  of  a  public  figure  to  risk 
that.  Leary  says  he  and  Meyer 
shared  "a  low  dose  of  mush- 
rooms" and  parted  company  until 
fall  of  thai  year.  Again  with  no 
advance  notice,  Leary  says  Meyer 
returned  to  Cambridge  enthusias- 
tic about  how  many  "top  people 
in  Washington  are  turning  on. .  .  . 
If  I  can  teach  the  use  of  utopiates 
to  the  wives  and  mistresses  of  im- 
portant people  in  our  govern- 
ment v  then  we  can. .  .  .Timothy, 
don't  you  see  what  we  can  do?" 

Leary  says  he  provided  Meyer 
with  a  supply  of  psilocybin  at  her 
request;  when  he  saw  her  again  a 
year  later,  she  provided  him  with 
LSD  she  claimed  came  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  That  third  meeting  in 
September  1963  v/as  marked  by 
paranoia  on  Meyer's  part,  recalls 
Leary.  She  said  seven  fnends  had 
been  turning  on  "the  most  pow- 
erful mer.  iii  Washington.*.'  bur  a 
wife  h;id  leaked  neA-s  of  the  drug 
experimentation;  Meyer  was  afraid 
of  dire  consequences.  Ir  was  the 
last  time  Leary  saw  her. 

Mary  Meyer  never  mentioned 
Kennedy's  name  to  him,  says 
Leary.  Does  he  think  Kennedy 
dropped  acid?  "I  wouldn't  draw 
that  conclusion,"  says  Leary.  "I 
just  report  the  facts." 


BOOKNOTES 


And  Still  More  About  Kennedy: 
Here  Comes  Flood  of  New  Books 


Kenncdyphiles  will  have  a  feast 
this  fall  when  more  than  half  a 
dozen  books  on  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  come  out  just  in  time 
for  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
his  November  assassination. 
Ranging  from  political  biogra- 
phies and  tributes  to  family  por- 
traits of  the  Kennedy  children,  they 
will  be  added  to  a  lengthy  list  of 
approximately  200  books  already 
written  about  John  Kennedy. 

Among  the  new  volumes:  One 
Brief  Shining  Moment:  Kennedy 
and  Myth  (Little  Brown,  $25).  by 
William  Manchester,  personal 
friend  of  JFK's  and  author  of  two 
other  Kennedy  biographies;  snd 
l  A  Hero  for  Oh  r  Tine  ■  A n  Intimate 


claims  to  compare  the  myth  and 
the  man,  by  Ralph  Martin. 

Kennedy  (Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston.  $16.95)  is  the  text  used 
to  create  NBC's  November  docu- 
drama,  by  Reg  Gadney.  Ken- 
nedy: A  Time  Remembered 
(Quartet  Books,  $39.95)  is  a  eu- 
logizing collection  of  Kennedy 
poems,  songs,  photos,  and  quotes, 
by  Jacques  Lowe.  Growing  Up 
Kennedy:  The  Third  Wave  Comes 
of  Age  (G.P.  Putnam,  $15.95)  is 
a  portrait  of  the  29  Kennedy  chil- 
dren, their  dreams  and  struggle 
with  notoriety,  by  Harrison  Rainie 
and  John  Quinn. 

Then  there  is  Kennedy:  The  Sew 
Generation  (Delilah  Books, 


operation  of  the  Kennedys.  And 
JFK:  America's  Youngest  Presi- 
dent (Bobbs-Merill,  $3.95),  takes 
a  look  at  Kennedy  for  young 
readers. 

Garden  Secrets:  Gtorge  Wash- 
ington modestly  called  his  pas- 
sion for  gardening  his  "little 
amusement,"  and  he  spent  many 
hours  at  Mount  Vernon  designing 
and  supervising  :':i  planting  of 
six  major  gardens  on  'tis  grounds. 
Now,  Washington's  notes  and 
comments  about  horticulture  and 
a  later  account  of  his  gardens'  res- 
toration to  their  1799  appearance 
are  combined  with  60  color  pho- 
tographs in  The  Gardens  and 
Grounds  at  Mount  V*rnon:  How 
George  Washington  Planned  and 
Planted  Them,  by  Elizabeth  Kel- 
lam  de  Forest  (Mount  Vernon  La- 
dies' Association,  $17.95  cloth, 
$8.95  paper).  Washington's 
problems  and  successes,  his  ex- 


of  the  plants  on  his  estate.  The 
book  becomes  as  much  an  edu- 
cation for  today's  gardener  as  it 
is  a  picture  album  and  history  of 
eighteenth-cenft>ry  life. 

But  How  Can  You  Get  Your 

Kid  in?  An  authorized  but  candid 
history  of  the  local  private  school 
most  harried  parents  agree  is  the 
toughest  to  get  into  has  been  writ- 
ten by  two  alumni  in  connection 
with  the  school's  centennial  cel- 
ebration. Mr.  Sidwtll's  School, 
by  William  R.  and  Mary  Ann 
MacKaye  (Acropolis  Books;  $15 
hardback,  $7  paperback),  traces 
the  development  of  the  Sidwcli 
Friends  School  from  a  one-man 
operation  of  its  founder,  Thomas 
Sidwell,  through  troubled  times 
in  the  early  1960s  to  its  present 
position  as  the  largest  indepen- 
dent day  school  in  the  United 
States.  Although  it's  a  Quaker 
school,  only  five  percent  of  the 


Timothy  Le 
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5s  Book  Raises  Startiing  Qufery: 
dy  Take  LSD  in  White  Hoijse? 


Mary  Pinchot  Meyer 
bidihtGivelSD...  . — 

Did  John  F.  Kennedy  sampi? 
psilocybin  or  other  hallucino- 
genic, mind-expanding  drugs  sum 
as  LSD  with  a  mistress  during  h;^ 
presidency? 

Bright,  vivacious  Mary  Pin- 
chot Meyer— divorced  from  Cord 
Meyer,  CIA  assistant  deputy  di- 
rector of  plans — was  a  well-con- 
nected Washington  artist.  Frorr;  a 
peliticailv  wired  faro:i.v  in  Pca|i- 
|  sylvaiiia,  she  was  sister-in-law  iO 
Washington  Post  executive  editor 
Ben  Bradlee,  a  Georgetown 
neighbor  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy's, 
and  a  personal  friend  of  JFK's 
from  their  college  years.  Accord- 
ing to  a  confidant  of  Meyer's,  in 
January  1962  she  became  the 
President's  mistress. 

In  October  1964,  Mary  Meyer 


John  F.  Kennedy 

To  the  Late  President .  .  . 

was  shot  to  death  while  walking 

i  along  the  C&O  Canal  towpath. 

i  Her  murder  was  never  solved. 

1  After  Meyer's  death,  her  sister, 

!  Toni  Bradiee,  and  James  Angle- 

I  ton.  head  of  counterintelligence 

(  at  the  CIA,  searched  for  Meyer's 

i  diary;  Angleton  later  admitted  to 

i  James  Truitl,  a  former  Post  vice 

I  president  and  friend  of  Meyer's, 

LiHat  he'd  found  the  diarv  and 

burned  it.  Reportedly,  details  of 

Meyer's  affair  with  Kennedy  were 

contained  in  the  diary,  which  some 

people  think  still  exists. 

Now  psychologist  Timothy 
Leary,  the  man  who  popularized 
LSD  in  the  '60s,  writes  in  his 
recently  published  autobiogra- 
phy, Flashbacks  (J. P.  Tardier, 
$15.95),  that  he  provided  Meyer 


Supplied  by  HI:.': 


with  psilocybin  beer  :se  she  and 
several  Washing,  n  friends 
thought  "the  world  vould  be  a 
better  place  if  men  ir  power  had 
LSD  experiences  " 

"I'm  Mary  Pinchot,"  Leary 
remembers  Meyer  saying  when 
she  visited  him  unannounced  in 
Cambridge  in  the  sprir :g  of  1962. 
"I've  come  from  Washington  to 
•/Uscuss  soi:iethinc>e'v  imnor-  j 
tant.  1  \vant  to  learr,  how  to  run 
an  LSD  session.  I  have  a  friend 
who  is  a  very  important  man.  He's 
impressed  by  what  I've  told  him 
about  my  own  LSD  experiments. 
.  .  .  He  wants  to  try  it  himself." 

At  the  time,  Leary  was  in- 
volved in  ground-breaking  re- 
search sanctioned  by  Harvard 
University  with  psychedelic  drugs 


provided  legally  by  a  laboratory. 
He  suggested  that  Meyer  bring 
her  important  friend  to  Harvard, 
but  she  said  her  close  friend  was 
too  much  of  a  public  figure  to  risk 
that.  Leary  says  he  and  Meyer 
shared  "a  low  dose  of  mush- 
rooms" and  parted  company  until 
fall  of  thai  year.  Again  with  no 
advance  notice,  Leary  says  Meyer 
returned  to  Cambridge  enthusias- 
tic about  how  many  "top  people 
in  Washington  are  turning  on. .  .  . 
If  I  can  teach  the  use  of  utopiates 
to  the  wives  and  mistresses  of  im- 
portant people  in  our  govern- 
ment-!, then  we  can. .  .  .Timothy, 
don't  Vou  see  what  we  can  do?" 

Leary  says  he  provided  Meyer 
with  a  supply  of  psilocybin  at  her 
request;  when  he  saw  her  again  a 
year  later,  she  provided  him  with 
LSD  she  claimed  came  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  That  third  meeting  in 
September  196?  v,as  marked  by 
paranoia  on  Meyer's  part,  recalls 
Leary.  She  said  seven  friends  had 
been  turning  on  "the  most  pow- 
erful mer;  ui  Washir.fiton."  bur  a   I 
wife  had  leaked  ne  as  of  the  drug   j 
experimentation;  Meyer  was  afraid   i 
of  dire  consequences.  Ir  was  the   | 
last  time  Leary  saw  her. 

Mary  Meyer  never  mentioned 
Kennedy's  name  to  him.,  says 
Leary.  Does  he  think  Kennedy 
dropped  acid?  "I  wouldn't  draw 
that  conclusion,"  says  Leary.  "I 
just  report  the  facts." 


BOOKNOTES 


And  Still  More'About  Kennedy: 
Here  Comes  Flood  of  New  Books 


Kennedyphiles  will  have  a  feast 
this  fall  when  more  than  half  a 
dozen  books  on  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  come  out  just  in  time 
for  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
his  November  assassination. 
Ranging  from  political  biogra- 
phies and  tributes  to  family  por- 
traits of  the  Kennedy  children,  they 
will  be  added  to  a  lengthy  list  of 
approximately  200  books  already 
written  about  John  Kennedy. 

Among  the  new  volumes:  One 
Brief  Shining  Moment:  Kennedy 
and  Myth  (Little  Brown,  $25),  by 
William  Manchester,  personal 
friend  of  JFK's  and  author  of  two 
other  Kennedy  biographic:..  .?nd 
A  Hero  fr,r  Oi<rTi»%f  An  Intimate 


claims  to  compare  the  myth  and 
the  man,  by  Ralph  Martin. 

Kennedy  (Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston.  $16.95)  is  the  text  used 
to  create  NBC's  November  docu- 
drama,  by  Reg  Gadney.  Ken- 
nedy: A  Time  Remembered 
(Quartet  Books,  $39.95)  is  a  eu- 
logizing collection  of  Kennedy 
poems,  songs,  photos,  and  quotes, 
by  Jacques  Lowe.  Growing  lip 
Kennedy:  The  Third  Wave  Comes 
of  Age  (G.P.  Putnam,  $15.95)  is 
a  portrait  of  the  29  Kennedy  chil- 
dren, their  dreams  and  struggle 
with  notoriety,  by  Harrison  Rainie 
and  John  Quinn. 

Then  there  is  Kennedy:  The  New 
Generation  (Delilah  Books, 


operation  of  the  Kennedys.  And 
JFK:  America's  Youngest  Presi- 
dent (Bobbs-Merill,  $3.95),  takes 
a  look  at  Kennedy  for  young 
readers. 

Garden  Secrets:  George  Wash- 
ington modestly  called  his  pas- 
sion for  gardening  bis  "little 
amusement,"  and  he  spent  many 
hours  at  Mount  Vernon  designing 
and  supervising  :'.-;  planting  of 
six  major  gardens  on  his  grounds. 
Now,  Washington's  notes  and 
comments  about  horticulture  and 
a  later  account  of  his  gardens'  res- 
toration to  their  1799  appearance 
are  combined  with  60  color  pho- 
tographs in  The  Gardens  and 
Grounds  at  Mount  Vtrnon:  How 
George  Washington  Planned  and 
Planted  Them,  by  Elizabeth  Kel- 
lam  de  Forest  (Mount  Vernon  La- 
dies' Association,  $17.95  cloth, 
$8.95  paper).  Washington's 
problems  and  successes,  his  ex- 


of  the  plants  on  his  estate.  Trie 
book  becomes  as  much  an  edu- 
cation for  today's  gardener  as  it 
is  a  picture  album  and  history  of 
eighteenth-century  life. 

But  How  Can  You  Get  Your 
Kid  in?  An  authorized  but  candid 
history  of  the  local  private  school 
most  harried  parents  agTee  is  the 
toughest  to  get  into  has  been  writ- 
ten by  two  alumni  in  cpnnecticn  j 
with  the  school's  centennial  ce.1-  j 
ebration.  Mr.  Sidwilis  School, 
by  William  R.  and  Mary  Ann 
MacKaye  (Acropolis  Books;  $15 
hardback,  $7  paperback),  traces 
the  development  of  the  Sidwcli 
Friends  School  from  a  one-man 
operation  of  its  founder,  Thomas 
Sidwell,  through  troubled  Jmes 
in  the  early  1960s  to  its  present 
position  as  the  largest  indepen- 
dent day  school  in  the  United 
States.  Although  it's  a  Quaker 
school,  only  five  percent  of  the 


Timothy  Leary's  Book  Raises  Startling  Query: 
Did  John  Kennedy  Take  LSD  in  White  House? 


Did  John  F.  Kennedy  samp.- 
psilocybin  or  other  hallucino- 
genic, mind-expanding  drugs  su  a 
as  LSD  with  a  mistress  during  his 
j  presidency? 

Bright,  vivacious  Mary  Pn- 
j  chotMeyer— divorced  from  Co -j 
Meyer,  CIA  assistant  deputy  di- 
I  rector  of  p'ans — was  a  well-con- 
I  nected  Washington  artist.  Pro;/  a 
i  pchticaUv  wre-."1  fanri'v      P  r  •• 
|  sylvania,  she  was  sister-in-law  to 
I  Washington  Post  executive  editor 
!  Ben  Bradlee.  a  Georgetown 
j  neighbor  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy's, 
and  a  personal  friend  of  JFK's 
from  their  college  years.  Accord- 
ing to  a  confidant  of  Meyers,  in 
January  1962  she  became  the 
President's  mistress. 

In  October  1964,  Mary  Meyer 

BOOKNOTES 


was  shot  to  death  while  walking 
along  the  C&O  Canal  towpath. 
Her  murder  was  never  solved. 
After  Meyer's  death,  her  sister, 
Toni  Bradiee,  and  James  Argle- 
ton,  head  of  counterintelligence 
at  the  CIA,  searched  for  Meyer's 
diary;  Angleton  later  admitted  to 
James  Truitl,  a  former  Post  vice 
president  and  friend  of  Meyer's, 
thai  he'd  found  the  diarv  and 
burned  it.  Reportedly,  details  of 
Meyer's  affair  with  Kennedy  were 
contained  in  the  diary,  which  some 
people  think  still  exists. 

Now  psychologist  Timothy 
Leaiy.  the  man  who  popularized 
LSD  in  the  '60s,  writes  in  his 
recently  published  autobiogra- 
phy. Flashbacks  (J. P.  Tarcher, 
SIS. 95).  that  he  provided  Meyer 


And  Still  More  About  Kennedy: 
Here  Comes  Flood  of  New  Books 


Kennedyphiles  will  have  a  feast 
this  fall  when  more  than  half  a 
dozen  books  on  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  come  out  just  in  time 
j  tor  the  twentieth  anniversarv  of 
I  his   November  assassination. 
I  Ranging  from  political  biogra- 
I  phies  and  tributes  to  family  por- 
traits of  the  Kennedy  children,  they 
will  be  added  to  a  lengthy  list  of 
approximately  200  books  already 
written  about  John  Kennedy. 

Among  the  new  volumes:  One 

Brief  Shining  Moment:  Kennedy 

andMyth  (Little  Brown.  $25).  by 

William   Manchester,    personal 

j  friend  of  JFK's  and  author  of  two 

j  other  Kennedy  biographies;  ?,nd 

I  A  Hero  for  Our  Time :  A  n  Intimate 

,  Story  of  the  Kenned)    Years 

•  (MacMillan,  $19  95),  which  also 


claims  to  compare  the  myth  and 
the  man,  by  Ralph  Martin. 

Kennedy  (Holt.  Rinehart  & 
Winston,  Si 6.95)  is  the  text  used 
to  create  NBC  s  November  docu- 
drama,  by  Reg  Gadney.  Ken- 
nedy: A  Time  Remembered 
(Quartet  Books.  S39.95)  is  a  eu- 
logizing collection  of  Kennedy 
poems,  songs,  photos,  and  quotes, 
by  Jacques  Lowe.  Growing  Up 
Kennedy:  The  Third  Wave  Comes 
of  Age  (G.P.  Putnam,  $15.9.5)  is 
a  portrait  of  the  29  Kennedy  chil- 
dren, their  dreams  and  struggle 
with  notoriety,  by  Harrison  Rainie 
and  John  Quinn. 

Then  there  is  Kennedy:  The  New 
Generation  (Delilah  Books, 
$24.95),  another  family  profile 
written  by  Fran);  Teti  with  the.  co- 


with  psilocybin  bee;  :se  she  and 
|  several  Washing  n  friends 
thought  "the  world  vould  be  a 
better  place  if  men  ir  power  had 
LSD  experiences 

"I'm  Mary  Pinchot,"  Leary 
remembers  Meyer  saying  when 
she  visited  him  unannounced  in 
Cambridge  in  the  sprir  a  of  1962. 
"I've  come  from  Washington  to 
discuss  something  yev  impor- 
tant. 1  want  to  lean,  how  to  run 
an  LSD  session.  I  have  a  friend 
who  is  a  very  important  man.  He's 
impressed  by  what  I've  told  him 
about  my  own  LSD  experiments. 
...  He  wants  to  try  it  himself." 
At  the  time,  Leary  was  in- 
volved in  ground-breaking  re- 
search sanctioned  by  Harvard 
University  with  psychedelic  drugs 


operation  of  the  Kennedys.  And 
JFK:  America' s  Youngest  Presi- 
dent (Bobbs-Merill,  $3.95),  takes 
a  look  at  Kennedy  for  young 
readers . 

Garden  Secrets:  G,  orge  Wash- 
ington modestly  called  his  pas- 
sion for  gardening  his  "little 
amusement,"  and  he  spent  many 
hours  at  Mount  Vernon  designing 
and  supervising  '■  .•  planting  of 
six  major  gardens  on  his  grounds. 
Now,  Washington's  notes  and 
comments  about  horticulture  and 
a  later  account  of  his  <  ardens'  res- 
toration to  their  1799  appearance 
are  combined  with  60  color  pho- 
tographs in  The  Gardens  and 
Grounds  at  Mount  Vernon:  How 
George  Washington  Planned  and 
Planted  Them,  by  Elizabeth  Kel- 
lam  de  Forest  (Mount  Vernon  La- 
dies' Association,  $17.95  cloth. 
$8.95  paper).  Washington's 
problems  and  successes,  his  ex- 
periments and  ambitions,  are 
chronicled  with  com;  lete  listings 


provided  legally  by  a  laboratory. 
He  suggested  that  Meyer  bring 
her  important  friend  to  Harvard, 
but  she  said  her  close  friend  was 
too  much  Df  a  public  figure  to  risk 
that.  Leary  says  he  and  Meyer 
shared  "a  low  dose  of  mush- 
rooms" and  parted  company  until 
fall  of  thai  year.  Again  with  no 
advance  notice,  Leary  says  Meyer 
returned  to  Cambridge  enthusias- 
tic about  how  many  "top  people 
in  Washington  are  turning  on.  .  .  . 
If  I  can  teach  the  use  of  utopiales 
to  the  wives  and  mistresses  of  im- 
portant people  in  our  govern- 
ment,  then  we  can.  .  .  .Timothy, 
don't  you  see  what  we  can  do0" 

Lean,  says  he  provided  Meyer 
with  a  supply  \if  psilocybin  at  her 
request:  when  he  saw  her  again  a 
year  later,  she  provided  him  with 
LSD  she  claimed  came  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health.  That  third  meeting  in 
September  1963  was  marked  by 
paranoia  on  Meyer's  part,  recalls 
Lear>-.  She  said  seven  friends  hzd 
been  turning  on  "the  most  pow- 
erti,'  mer;  in  Washington,"  but  a 
wife  had  leaked  news  of  the  drug 
experimentation;  Meyer  was  afraid 
of  dire  consequences.  It  was  the 
last  time  Leary  saw  her. 

Mary  Meyer  never  mentioned 
Kennedy's  name  to  him,  says 
Leary.  Does  he  think  Kennedy 
dropped  acid?  "I  wouldn't  draw 
that  conclusion."  says  Leary.  "I 
just  report  the  facts." 


of  the  plants  on  his  estate.  The 
boo!  becomes  as  much  an  edu- 
cation for  today's  gardener  as  it 
is  a  picture  album  and  history  of 
eighteenth-century  life. 

But  How  Can  You  Get  Your 

Kid  in?  An  authorized  but  candid 
history  of  the  local  private  school 
most  harried  parents  agree  is  the 
toughest  to  get  into  has  been  writ- 
ten by  two  alumni  in  connection 
with  the  school's  centennial  cel- 
ebration. Mr.  Sidweli's  School, 
by  William  R.  and  Mary  Ann 
MacKaye  (Acropolis  Books;  $15 
hardback,  $?  paperback),  traces 
the  development  of  the  Sidweli 
Friends  School  from  a  one-man 
operation  of  its  founder,  Thomas 
Sidweli,  through  troubled  times 
in  the  early  1960s  to  its  present 
position  as  the  largest  indepen- 
dent day  school  in  the  United 
States.  Although  it's  a  Quaker 
school,  only  five  percent  of  the 
present  student  population  is 
Quaker. 
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Deborah  Davis 

Poor  Ben  Bradlee.  Just  as  he  and  Washington  Post  chief  Kath- 
erine  Graham  were  sleeping  soundly  with  the  knowledge  that  no 
one  would  ever  read  Katherine  The  Great,  author  DEBORAH 
DAVIS  won  her  long  standing  suit  against  her  publishers  Har- 
court  Brace,  Jovanovich.  Not  only  is  she  planning  to  republish  her 
informative  expose  of  the  Washington  Post  empire  and  its  CIA 
connections  but  she  has  sold  the  film  rights  to  the  book  as  well.  If 
that  weren't  enough  to  keep  many  prominent  Washingtonians 
staring  at  the  ceiling  in  the  wee  hours,  wait  until  they  hear  who  is 
going  to  write  the  screenplay  . . .  none  other  than  two  ex-Satur- 
day Night  Live  geniuses  (remember  when  it  was  funny?),  Nelson 
Lyon  and  Michael  O'Donoghue.  Yes,  the  same  pair  who  wrote  the 
suppressed  skit  "Freddy  Silverman's  Last  Ten  Days  in  the  Bun- 
ker" that  drove  NBC  crazy. 

Perhaps  Jason  Robards  can  play  the  real  Ben  Bradlee  this  time 
around. 


Jerry  HaU 

Mick  Jagger's  super-friend  JERRY  HALL  is  infanticipating. 
The  svelte  Texas  model  is  so  enormous  that  friends  are  speculat- 


ing about  twins  or  even  triplets.  Is  it  possible  that  Jer  was  taking 
fertility  drugs  so  that  she  could  produce  an  heir  for  the  alter-shy 
Prince  of  Rock?  Well,  in  any  case  Mick  was  quick  to  say  that  he 
won't  marry  the  gorgeous  blonde  no  matter  how  many  kids  she 
has! 


Alexander  Solsynitzyn 


|  The  books  of  ALEXANDRE  SOLZHENITZYN  revealed  to 
the  world  the  terrors  of  the  KGB  gulag-prison  system  and  the 
totalitarian  Soviet  society.  For  his  passionate  and  poignant  de- 
nunciations of  the  unsmiling  Russian  tyranny  Solzhenitzyn  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize.  Right  on,  Solly! 

But  alas,  the  Great  Peter  Principle  of  Celebrity  seems  to  have 
struck  again.  After  receiving  political  asylum  in  America  the  em- 
bittered author  locked  himself  behind  the  guarded  prison  walls  of 
his  Vermont  estate  and  started  spraying  out  vitriolic  attacks  on 
our  free-and-easy,  Yankee  Doodle,  goofy  life-style. 

Solly  particularly  abhors  the  freedom  of  American  youth.  Hey, 
let's  face  it,  fans,  we're  talking  about  a  gloomy  Slav  here  who's 
never  gonna  eat  popcorn  watching  anti-adult,  whiz-kid  flicks  like 
War  Games  or  Risky  Business.  When  the  chips  are  down, 
Solzhenitzyn  is  not  gonna  put  his  rubles  on  Larry  Flynt  for  Presi- 
dent. Give  him  Nick  the  Second  for  Czar  and  that  bearded  guy  with 
the  sad  eyes  dressed  in  the  Russian  Orthodox  black  robe  for 
Pope — plus  a  hundred  year  points-spread  and  you  got  yourself  a 
bet,  Mister. 

As  it  turns  out  Solly  gambled  on  the  wrong  team.  According  to 
exclusive  dispatches  from  our  Vermont  observers,  Solzhenitzyn's 
kids  aren't  betting  their  lives  on  the  Old  Man's  favorites.  Son 
Dmitri  enjoys  hanging  around  the  video  arcades  in  the  village, 
wearing  black  leather  and  sporting  a  punk  fish-hook  in  his  ear.  The 
two  younger  brothers  are  hot-rodders  joyfully  tooling  around  the 
New  England  dirt  roads.  And,  like  kids  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  three  young  immigrants  to  the  New  World  love  rock 
and  roll. 

Thus  the  unsmiling  Nobel  Prize  novelist  finds  himself  in  the 
ultimately  democratic  position  of  learning  about  what's  happening 
from  his  children.  Just  like  every  other  American  Dad. 

So  welcome  to  the  future  of  the  human  race,  neighbor.  Was  it  all 
right  for  us  to  call  you  Solly?  ■ 
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Timothy  Leary:  Be  User  Friendly 


By  PATRICIA  DI  LALLA 

Dr.  Timothy  Leary  has  mechanized  his 
odyssey  of  the  mind.  He  no  longer  looks  to 
drugs  to  "expand  consciousness  and  get 
people  high,"  but  to  personal  home  com- 
puters. 

Leary,  the  1960s  symbol  of  the  hippie 
drug  culture,  spoke  at  Syracuse  University 
Monday  to  an  enthusiastic  audience  recep- 
tive to  his  challenge  that  students  "turn  on, 
tune  in  and  take  charge." 

In  a  press  conference  preceeding  his 
speech,  Leary  said  he  was  "urging  individu- 
als to  expand  their  consciousness  and  in- 
crease their  intelligence"  with  home  com- 
puters, not  drugs.  "The  advantage,"  he  said, 
"is  that  personal  computers  are  legal." 

Leary's  interest  in  computer  software 
(stems  from  his  belief  that  a  "knowledge 
Information  processor  in  the  hands  of  an 


individual  is  one  way  to  defeat  Big 
Brother." 

The  post-war  generation,  Leary  said,  is  in 
the  perfect  position  to  take  advantage  of  a 
revolution  in  American  history. 

"People  born  after  1946  are  a  different 
breed,"  Leary  said.  "Young  people  are 
aware  of  the  fact  you  can't  depend  on  the 
government,  political  parties  or  religion  to 
solve  problems.  You  have  to  think  for  your- 
self." 

"Computers  are  the  main  train  of  men- 
tality of  the  government,"  he  said. 

"Personal  computers  will  give  power  to 
the  people,"  Leary  said,  which  will  enable 
the  baby  boom  generation  to  take  charge 
politically. 

Leary  said  the  election  results  in  New 
Hampshire  show  the  power  the  younger 
generation  can  wield.  "No  one  counted  on 


the  fact  that  baby  boom  kids  are  turning  out 
to  vote,  and  they  will  vote  for  young  candi- 
dates." 

The  social  implications  of  home  com- 
puters, Leary  said,  are  just  now  becoming 
clear.  "American  education,  psychology 
and  communications  will  be  revolution- 
ized." 

When  he  encouraged  this  generation  to 
"take  charge,"  Leary  merely  updated  his 
old  maxim  "turn  on,  tune  in  and  drop  out." 

"Drop  out,"  Leary  said,  meant  "be  your 
own  person,  evolve,  change."  Personal 
computers,  he  said,  will  help  individuals  do 
just  that. 

At  the  press  conference,  Leary  said  an 
intelligent  use  of  drugs  is  another  way  to 
pursue  personal  growth.  "I  do  not  advocate 
abuse  of  drugs.  But  intelligent  people  have 
always  used  any  help  they  can  get." 
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And  The  Twain 
Shall  Never 
Meet 

by  Barbara  Chase 

Wf      .A.    Weekly,  you  are  wonderful. 

K  .  You  tell  us  what's  happening 
■"-*"  along  the  Strip.  And  your 
Foreign  Affairs  desk  warns  us,  your 
•faithful  readers,  about  nefarious  plots 
against  our  sunny  tranquility  by  those 
who  oppose  our  way  of  life. 

For  example:  thanks  for  publishing 
Doug  Ireland's  pumped-up  hype  for 
"America's  most  important  intellectual" 
Marcus  Raskin  and  his  new  magazine,  "a 
historical  and  cultural  watershed."  This 
is  a  wonderful  sample  of  the  Wisdom-of- 
the-East-Coast,  a  convincing  demonstra- 
tion of  the  "never-the-twain-shall-meet" 
cultural  gap  that  exists  between  our 
California  forntier  and  the  Ancient 
Hierarchical  Brahmin  Civilization  of 
Anglo-Manhattan. 

Bless  you  for  giving  Doug  (I  refuse  to 
call  him  Ireland)  the  space  to  socio-babble 
so  shamelessly,  thus  reminding  us  how 
seriously  Oriental  intellectuals  take 
themselves.  Devotee  Doug  gushes  that 
Raskin's  Journal  of  Social  Reconstruc- 
tion is  nothing  less  than  "the  opening 
salvo  in  a  battle  to  reshape  the  nature  of 
our  intellectual  life."  Who,  we  ask,  is  this 
Raskin  who  so  pugnaciously  proposes  to 
reconstruct  us?  Well,  listen  to  his 
bureaucratic  credits:  National  Security 
Council,    National    Endowment    for    the 


Humanities!  Doug,  with  hushed  voice 
has  Raskin  founding  two  prestigious 
foundations  in  two  sentences! 

And  to  prove  to  us  impressionable,  non- 
institutional  Californians  that  Raskin, 
like  Marx  and  Sartre,  is  a  philosophe 
engage,  Doug  cites  Marc's  tenure  as  assis- 
tant to  none  other  than  the  B.  &  B. 
himself,  McGeorge  Bundy!  And  his  indict- 
ment in  that  infamous  1968  Boston  anti- 
war conspiracy  case  along  with  Yale  prep- 
pie  Chaplain  William  Sloane  Coffin. 

Shit,  how  naive  we  sunshine-state 
papaya-brains  are.  We  thought  that  the 
engaged  people  in  the  '60s  were  outraged 
anti-bureaucrats  like  King,  Cleaver, 
Ginsberg,  Jagger,  Hendrix,  Dylan,  Angela 
Davis  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
went  to  jail  for  long  hair  and  dissent  and 
dope.  By  the  way,  while  Marcus  Raskin  is 
busy  founding  new  institutes,  the 
unreconstructed  narcs  are  still  busting 
40,000  a  year  for  grass. 

Doug's  PR  duff  for  Swami  Raskin 
reminds  us  once  again  how  completely 
isolated  East  Coast  intellectuals  are  from 
our  wild,  Western  culture.  Yeah,  Doug, 
we  realize  that  there  are  no  American 
writers  west  of  the  Hudson,  because  Time, 
Newsweek  and  the  New  York  Review  of 
Books  have  told  us  so.  We  understand 
that  we  are  too  granola-dazed  to  support  a 
ballet-stage-symphonic-museum  culture 
worthy  to  be  reviewed  in  these  same 
American  publications. 

Yeah,  we've  heard  the  verdict  of  Atlan- 
tic historians,  pronounced  by  Edmund 
Wilson  in  1940,  that  we  Californians  are  a 
rootless,  self-indulgent,  bland  people 
without  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  past. 
We  have  been  admonished  that  the  sense 


of  history  grows  as  one  moves  eastward, 
that  we  in  lotus-land  have  no  more  sense 
of  history  "than  a  housefly,"  that  the  can- 
ny European,  by  contrast,  is  a  vintage 
fellow,  and  that  every  peasant  in  Pakistan 
vibrates  passionately  to  those  ancient 
tribal  rhythms  that  we  L.A.  Weekly 
readers  are  too  cheerfully  shallow  to 
revere.  And  yes,  we're  resigned  to  the  fact 
that  Solzhenitsyn  lives  in  snowy  Vermont, 
gives  commencement  addresses  at  Har- 
vard, writes  essays  for  Time,  and  would 
literally  curl  up  and  die  if  condemned  to 
live  in  a  house-with-swimming-pool  in  Bel 
Air. 

Now  please,  Mr.  Raskin,  just  because 
we're  happy  doesn't  mean  we  are  dumb. 
We  dig  why  the  Pope  fired,  his  salvos 
against  "easy  sex"  and  hedonism  and 
consumerism  to  reverent  audiences  in 
Boston,  Yankee  Stadium  and 
Philadelphia,  but  can  you  imagine  John 
Paul  II  landing  at  LAX,  touring  trium- 
phantly up  the  Pacific  Coast  Highway 
past  Marina  del  Rey,  past  Venice,  down 
Stanta  Monica  Boulevard  to  address  his 
faithful  flock  assembled  in  Dodger 
Stadium? 

Yeah,  Doug,  we  get  the  message.  We 
know  how  the  stern  Village  Voice  and  the 
Washington  Post  would  like  to 
reconstruct  us  L.A.  Weekly  readers.  We 
hear  the  "opening  salvos"  from  behind 
the  paper  curtain.  When  we  gave  Woody 
an  Oscar  for  ridiculing  us  we  weren't 
blind.  We  just  like  to  laugh  at  ourselves. 
But  don't  be  fooled  by  our  "have  a  nice 
day"  friendliness.  We  read  you  loud  and 
clear.  We  note  that  "among  those  whose 
names  grace"("grace"!  can  you  believe 
this  Oriental  ass-kissing?)  the  Journal  of 
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(Head) 

LEARY  ABOUT  SOFTWARE? 

(Copy) 

Yes!   The  Counter-cultural  Hero  of  the  Sixties,  the  Champion  of  Raised 
Consciousness  in  the  Seventies  is  back--and  this  time  when  he  steps  up 
to  the  podium,   it  will   be  as  the  High  Tech  Guru  of  the  Eighties. 

Scrambled  eggs  and  boggled  minds  will   be  the  order  of  the  day  at  the 
57  Restaurant  on  Tuesday  morning,  May  8,  1984.     For  as  the  sun  rises 
high  over  HoJo's,  none  other  than  Timothy  Leary  himself  will   address  the 
Boston  Ad  Club  and  its  honored  guests  on  the  subject  of  "Very  Highly 
Interactive  Software  (VHIS)   for  the  Personal   Computer." 

Love  him  or  hate  him,  this  is  one  breakfast  lecture  you  just  can't  miss! 
Leary  has  proven  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  wherever  he  decides  to 
make  his  presence  felt,  he  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.     Rest  assured 
that  the  opinions  he  expresses  will   carry  impact  and  interest.     The  man's 
calling  card  is  Controversy. 


Hear  how  Leary  the  Legendary  Promoter  plans   to  open   the  public's  eyes   to 
VHIS.      Learn  about  Leary  the  Pop  Philosopher's   theory  of  the  Three  Generations 
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of  Software.      Discover  how  Leary  the  Eternal   Shaker  and  Mover  intends  to 
change  the  way  people  think  and  live  with  his  own  amazing  24-module  "Brain 
Game." 

All   this  and  a  fabulous  57  breakfast  for  just  $17.50  for  members,  $22  for 
non-members,  and  $200  for  tables  of  ten.     Call    (617)  262-1100  for 
reservations.     Cancellations  will  be  accepted  up  to  5  p.m.   Friday,  May  4. 
No-shows  will   be  billed. 

Remember  the  date:  Tuesday,  May  8  at  the  57!     Registration  starts  at  8:15  a.m., 
breakfast's  at  half-past,  and  the  trouble  commences  at  9.     Leary 's  one 
lecturer  who'll   make  you  think.     And  you'll   think  twice  before  you  drink 
your  orange  juice. 


(Ad  Club  logo) 


Leary's  words 

Well,  folks  it's  the  eighties  now.  Time 
to  shake  things  up  again!  But  consider 
Dr.  Timothy  Leary's  words  in  relation  to 
my  favorite  "Mailbag"  soapbox: 

"As  we  apply  the  Correspondence 
Principle  to  Sociobiology  and  Exopsy- 
chology,  we  expect  that  each  new  Ein- 
steinian,  relativistic  theory  of  human  be- 
havior and  neurogenetic  evolution  will 
include  a  translation  back  to  the  old  the- 
ory it  replaced. 

"Darwinians  are  clearly  in  violation 
when  they  fanatically,  summarily  reject 
the  Monotheistic  Creation  theories  of 
the  Judeo-Christian  Bible.  Newer  theo- 
ries of  evolution  must  provide  new  in- 
sights into  the  validity  of  the  older  theo- 
ries —  specifying  the  historical,  neuro- 
technical  factors  which  limited  the  ear- 
lier metaphors. 

"Any  new  theory  of  neuro-genetics 
must  relate  to  and  lovingly  demonstrate 
why  the  previous  philosophic  theory  was 
'right'  for  its.  time  and  its  gene-pool  — 


knowing  that  those  to  come  will  affec- 
tionately do  the  same  for  our  theories." 
(The  Intelligence  Agents,  1979.) 

Leary  goes  on  to  concede  that  the 
Genesis  story  "obviously  fails  to  take  in- 
to account  the  newer  evidence  from 
Darwinian,  Mendelian,  DNA,  Sociologi- 
cal and  Behavior  Genetics." 

I've  come  across  some  wholly  re- 
spectable scientists  who  have  taken  it 
into  account  and  still  see  no  rift  with 
Genesis  (natural  selection  and  genetic 
facts  have  a  place  in  creationism).  May 
they  be  as  kind  to  his  concession  as  he 
was  to  their  position! 

MIKE  HEFFLEY 


Loses  Disc  Jockey  Job 


Orange  County  Turned 
Off,  Leary  Turned  Out 


Former  drug  guru  'Timothy 
Leary's  weather  reports  of  a  50-foot 
surf  and  big  ice  packs  off  Malibu  did 
not  cost  him  his  new  job  as  a  radio 
disc  jockey  and  talk  show  host  in 
Anaheim. 

■■;  Nor  did  the  traffic  bulletins  he 
put  out  warning  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  San  Diego  Freeway. 

The  "High  Priest  of  LSD"  of  the 
1960s  was  fired  last  week  after  a 
month  on  the  job  at  KEZY- AM/FM 
because  too  many  older  people 
could  not  forget  his  drug  proselytiz- 
ing of  the  nation's  youth,  said  Dan 
Mitchell,  station  general  manager. 
»  The  older  generation  apparently 
did  not  think  that  Leary's  stream - 
of-consciousness  style  of  chatter 
was  too  entertaining,  either,  even 
for  a  rock  'n'  roll  station  whose  slo- 
gan is  "KEZY  Kicks  Ass." 

Mitchell  said  he  hired  the  60- 
year-old  Leary,  a  one-time  West 
Point  cadet  and  ex -Harvard  psy- 
chologist, while  the  station's  owner, 
Harris  H.  Thomson,  was  vacation- 
ing in  South  America. 

Thomson,  acting  on  a  flood  of  ne- 
gative reaction  to  Leary,  fired  him 
Oct.  23. 

•  "He  was  very  entertaining,*' 
Mitchell  said  of  Leary.  "He  was  be- 
guiling, witty,  intelligent— he  has  a 
lot  to  sa.%  But  some  people  will 
never  forgive  him  for  being  anti- 
Establishment." 

Mitchell  said  the  negative  reac- 
tion to  Leary  began  after  The  Times 
published  a  story  on  Leary  and  his 
new  job. 

"The  people  who  read  The  Times 
don't  like  him,  "Mitchell  said.  "They 
hold  him  responsible  for  all  the  kids 
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Timothy  Leary 


who  killed  themselves  on  drugs  in 
the '60s." 

Actually,  Leary  worked  only  one 
full  week  as  a  morning  disc  jockey, 
starting  Sept.  29,  and  then  hosted 
hour-long  Sunday  evening  talk 
shows  Oct.  12  and  19. 

But  even  that  was  too  much  for 
Orange  County. 

Reached  at  his  Beverly  Hills 
apartment,  Leary  was  resigned  and 
even  a  little  cheerful  over  his  ous- 
ter. 

"Orange  County  needed  me  more 
than  I  needed  them,"  he  said.  "I  was 
just  trying  to  fill  a  void." 


While  these  divisions  are  rather  arbi- 
trary, they  are  only  the  scaffolding 
on  which  Keen  constructs  a  profound 
meditation  on  the  dynamics  of  loving. 

[May  25] 

ON  BECOMING  A  NOVELIST 

John  Gardner,  introduction  by  Ray- 
mond Carver.  Harper  &  Row,  $13.95 
ISBN  0-06-014956-6 
As  a  poet,  essayist,  critic  and  teacher  of 
creative  writing,  as  well  as  a  novelist, 
Gardner  was  in  a  good  position,  from 
personal  experience,  to  advise  young 
would-be  writers,  and  in  this  book, 
completed  just  before  his  death  last 
year,  he  tried  to  deal  with,  and  if  possi- 
ble get  rid  of,  the  beginning  novelist's 
worries.  Here  are  helpful  remarks 
about  the  opportunities,  conflicts  and 
pitfalls  of  a  career  as  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion, the  necessary  talent  and  educa- 
tion, how  to  overcome  writer's  block, 
even  whether  to  write  with  a  pencil, 
pen  or  typewriter.  Although  Gardner 
suggests  that  the  best  way  to  keep  going 
is  to  live  off  one's  spouse,  he  provides 
more  practical  advice  and  the  encour- 
agement that  will  help  young  writers 
learn  their  craft,  get  started  and  sustain 
faith  in  themselves.  First  serial  to  Es- 
quire; Writers  Digest  Book  Club  main 
selection.  Foreign  rights:  Georges  Bor- 
chardt.  [May  25] 

DANGEROUS  CURRENTS:  The  State 
of  Economics 

Lester  Thurow.  Random  House,  $16.95 
ISBN  0-394-53150-7 
Thurow,  MIT  professor  of  economics, 
Newsweek  columnist  and  author  of  the 
bestselling  Zero-Sum  Society,  here 
argues  forcefully  and  convincingly 
against  the  dangerous  currents  of  our 
present  economic  policies.  Theorists, 
we  learn,  juggle  supply,  demand,  "real 
income,"  etc.,  and  posit  equations  that 
suit  a  scholarly  sense  of  order,  but 
prove  nothing.  People  trying  to  make  a 
living  look  to  business  and  government, 
while  politicians  look  to  economists 
whose  advice  may  be  followed  by  in- 
creased unemployment.  Thurow  sifts 
through  the  wreckage  of  misapplied  or 
misshapen  aspects  of  economic  the- 
ory— econometrics,  macro-  and  micro- 
modeling,  monetarism,  rational  expec- 
tationism,  etc.,  of  recent  years, 
including  Reaganomics,  which,  he  indi- 
cates, won't  do.  Business  school  aca- 
demics are  bound  to  get  stirred  up  as 
Thurow  nudges  them  toward  a  more 
empirical  analysis  of  "the  real  world." 
Foreign  rights:  Bill  Leigh,  49-51  State 
Rd.,  Princeton,  N.J.  06540.     [May  25] 

IMPRINTS:  The  Lifelong  Effects  of 
the  Birth  Experience 

Arthur  Janov.  Coward-McCann,  $17.95 
ISBN  0-698-1 1183-4 
Janov's  controversial  The  Primal 
Scream  motivated  patients  to  reexperi- 
ence  their  birth  traumas.  Here  the 
father  of  Primal  Therapy  offers  new 


evidence  that  the  intrauterine  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  the  act  of  birth  itself, 
leaves  an  emotional  imprint  on  the  new- 
born. Even  a  mother's  attitude  toward 
her  unborn  child  can  affect  the  baby's 
health  and  disposition,  according  to  re- 
cent studies.  Janov  says  that  normal 
birth  is  a  rare  occurrence.  In  the  much 
more  common  "drugged  birth,"  an  an- 
esthetic taken  by  the  mother  passes 
through  the  placental  barrier  and  pre- 
vents the  drugged  baby  from  respond- 
ing normally  to  facilitate  its  own  birth. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
book  deals  with  recommendations  for 
birth  practices.  Sections  on  primal  pain 
and  its  lifelong  effects  on  personal- 
ity, sexual  orientation  and  philosophi- 
cal outlook  are  apt  to  create  new  con- 
troversy. Janov  ends  with  a  caveat 
to  those  who  seek  quick  therapeutic 
cures.  [May  26] 

LANGSTON  HUGHES:  Before  and 
Beyond  Harlem 

Faith  Berry.  Lawrence  Hill,  $19.95; 
paper  $12.95 

Hughes  (1902-1967),  a  leading  figure  of 
the  Harlem  Renaissance  of  the  1920s, 
was  a  versatile,  prolific  black  writer 
(poetry,  fiction,  drama,  journalism, 
etc.)  who,  for  all  his  autobiographical 
writing,  remained  a  very  private  man. 
Denied  access  to  Hughes's  full  papers 
at  Yale,  Berry  has  nonetheless  written 
a  detailed  biographical  and  critical 
study  of  Hughes,  one  that  focuses  on 
his  life  through  the  1940s  (with  an  over- 
view of  the  later  years).  There  is  a 
wealth  of  material  on  his  broken  child- 
hood, his  early  years  as  jazz-and-blues 
poet,  his  travels  and  proletarian  writ- 
ing of  the  '30s,  his  work  as  a  screen- 
writer and  lyricist.  And  there  are  sto- 
ries of  relationships  with  Arna  Bon- 
temps,  Alain  Locke  and  others.  Yet 
Hughes  remains  a  strikingly  elusive  fig- 
ure. Berry,  while  offering  a  mass  of  in- 
formation, never  gives  a  sure  sense  of 
the  man  (whose  personal  struggle  in- 
volved not  only  racial  matters  but  also 
his  homosexuality)  and  offers  few  firm 
critical  judgments  on  his  work,  much  of 
it  written  out  of  constant  financial  need. 

[May  26] 

THE  SHADOW  WARRIORS:  O.S.S. 
and  the  Origins  of  the  C.I.A. 

Bradley  F.  Smith.  Basic  Books,  $20.75 
ISBN  0-465-00756-0 
Following  two  recent  laudatory  biogra- 
phies of  William  J.  ("Wild  Bill") 
Donovan,  founder-director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Strategic  Services  during  World 
War  II,  this  history  of  the  O.S.S.  is 
surprisingly  critical  of  the  American 
spymaster.  Smith  characterizes  him  as 
rash,  erratic,  politically  naive  and  a 
dismally  poor  administrator.  He  con- 
tends that  Donovan  not  only  overrated 
the  efficacy  of  irregular  warfare  but 
also  spent  too  much  time  promoting  his 
organization  at  the  expense  of  long- 


range  planning.  The  book  is  not  primar- 
ily an  attack  on  Donovan  per  se,  how- 
ever, but  a  detailed  account  of  the 
origin,  operation  and  abrupt  demise  of 
the  O.S.S.  Smith  covers  a  lot  of  ground 
expertly:  he  describes,  for  instance, 
the  wartime  relationship  between  the 
O.S.S.  and  the  Soviet  N.K.V.D.  He 
also  discusses  how  O.S.S.  veterans 
contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  after  the  war. 

[May  27] 

FLASHBACKS:  An  Autobiography 

Timothy  Leary.  J.  P.  Tarcher 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  dist.),  $15.95  ISBN 
0-87477-177-3 

In  this  irreverent,  readable  memoir, 
Leary,  self-styled  guru  of  the  1960s 
drug  culture,  recalls  a  career  in  psy- 
chology and  drug  research  that  brought 
him,  within  a  decade's  time,  from  a 
Harvard  post  to  federal  imprisonment 
on  drug  charges.  In  alternating  sections 
on  his  life  in  the  public  spotlight  of  the 
'60s  and  '70s  and  his  earlier  years  as  the 
troublesome  offspring  of  Irish-Catholic 
professionals  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  he 
describes  his  early  success  as  a  clinical 
psychologist,  his  experiments  with  psy- 
chedelic drugs  at  Harvard  (on  such  vol- 
unteers as  Aldous  Huxley  and  Allen 
Ginsberg)  and  the  "establishment"  op- 
position that  led  to  his.  public  role  as 
a  "cheerleader  for  change."  Nostalgic 
("Oh  the  excitement  of  those  days") 
and  still  arguing  for  "intelligent,  mod- 
erate" drug  use  for  self-exploration,  he 
ends  with  his  years  in  prison,  on  the 
lam  and  in  prison  again.  Leary  now  lec- 
tures on  space  migration  and  other  top- 
ics. Photos.  [May  30] 

A  JOURNEY  FOR  OUR  TIMES: 
A  Memoir 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury.  Harper  &  Row/ 
A  Cornelia  and  Michael  Bessie  Book, 
$22.50  ISBN  0-06-039006-9 
In  this  long,  absorbing,  richly  detailed 
memoir,  Salisbury,  long-time  corre- 
spondent and  editor  at  the  New  York 
Times,  tells  how  a  shy,  gawky  midwest- 
erner  became  the  stubborn,  hard-nosed 
journalist  celebrated  for  his  reporting 
from  Moscow  and  elsewhere.  Starting 
in  Minnesota,  where  he  took  his  first 
news  job  in  1926,  at  18,  the  author's 
"journey"  continues  through  the  1940s 
with  United  Press  in  Chicago,  Wash- 
ington, London  and  Russia;  and  ends 
with  his  coverage  of  Stalin  and  Khru- 
shchev for  the  Times.  In  a  bright, 
engaging  narrative  he  writes  of  innu- 
merable figures,  such  as  Al  Capone 
and  Huey  Long,  Averell  Harriman  and 
George  Kennan,  and  of  such  places  as  a 
Depression-ravaged  U.S.  and  Moscow 
in  the  "fear  and  terror"  of  the  '50s. 
The  book  abounds  in  stories,  none 
more  vivid  than  those  of  Russia,  where 
this  "cranky,  skeptical  Minnesotan" 
walked  the  streets,  met  poets,  peasants 
and  diplomats,  and  discovered  the  So- 
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Return  Engagement 

Four  Star  Theatre,  April  14.  7:30  p.m. 

Talk  about  strange  bedfellows.  G. 
Gordon  Liddy,  mastermind  of  the 
bungled  Watergate  burglary  and  Dr. 
Timothy  Leary,  '60s  LSD  guru,  are 
chronicled  in  this  90-minute"  documen- 
tary as  they  tour  on  the  lucrative  col- 
lege lecture  circuit.  Director  Alan 
Rudolph  has  captured  a  curious  part 
of  Americana  as  the  Liddy/Leary  act 
plays  in  "Great  Debate"  staging  be- 
fore a  throng  of  1 ,500  theatregores  at 
the  Wilshire  Ebell. 

Liddy  chitchats  about  "the  code" 
he  has  lived  by,  while  Leary  lights  out 
about  the  future  being  with  video 
games.  Presented  through  a  series  of 
19  sequences,  including  one  deliciously 
droll  white  wine/Hollywood/literati 
party,  where  the  two  mingle  with  the 
easy  aplomb  of  those  of  "celebrity" 
status,  "Return"  is  a  dryly  ironic  film. 
Both  Liddy  and  Leary  seem  somewhat 
bemused,  realizing  they  are  now  seem- 
ingly dependent  on  each  other  for  the 
bulk  of  their  income,  as  they  argue 
and  niggle  about  drugs,  Watergate  and 
morality.  As  an  observer  in  the  film 
exclaims,  "You  two  sound  like  an  old 
married  couple."       —  Duane  Byrge 


'RETURN  ENGAGEMENT JLtrn^Lsr 

United  Statu,  1983 

Today  at  7  p.m.  at  the  Four  Star 

Film  maker  Alan  Rudolph's  curious  piece  of  Americana  docu- 
ments eight  days  in  the  lives  of  G.  Gordon  Liddy  of  Watergate 
infamy  and  Timothy  Leary,  the  former  Harvard  professor  and  LSD 
guru,  who  are  on  the  road  on  a  paid  lecture  circuit  together.  The 
unlikely  duo  are  depicted  in  public  and  private  sequences,  which 
reveal  as  much  about  the  society  that  spawned  them  as  the  men 
themselves.  In  addition,  Rudolph  is  too  much  of  a  dramatic  artist  not 
to  expose  the  devastating  similarities  between  these  two  very  glib, 
middle-aged,  middle-class  men.  This  is  an  entertaining,  well-edited 
film,  except  it  makes  one  very  queasy  because  it  gives  such  a  large 
and  rather  frightening  show  biz  forum  to  Liddy,  who  is  as  articulate 
and  intelligent  as  he  is  unrepentant 

-LINDA  GROSS 


The  Moody  Blues 


[ConL  from  43]  but  fans  have 
not  only  bought  more  than  26  mil- 
lion of  their  records  worldwide, 
they  also  apparendy  swear  by  every 
word  of  it  * 

"That's  how  the  Moodies  made 
their  success,  by  shouting  and 
wanting  to  save  the  world,"  insists 
Hayward,  at  thirty-five  the  band's 
youngest  member  and  chief  song 
writer.  *We  salLbelieve  in  a  lot  of 
the  things  we  shouted  about.  We 
believe  in  love  and  peace  and  all 
those  unfashionable  things." 

The  Moody  Blues  may  mean 
what  they  say  in  hit  songs  like 
"Question"  and  "Isn't  Life 
Strange,"  yet  thirty-nine-  year^old 
Ray  Thomas— a  member  when  the 
band  was  still  playing  hard-core 
blues  in  its  native  Birmingham, 
England,  in  the  early  Sixties  —  is 
anxious  to  point  out  that  the 
Moody  Blues  are  not  as  humorless 
as  their  records  and  press  notices 
might  suggest 


ITake  "Legend  of  a  Mind,"  a 
song  Thomas  wrote  about  Dr. 
Timothy  Leary  for  the  1968  LP  In 
Search  of  the  Lost  Chord.  "The  only 
person  I  ever  met  who  really  knew 
what  I  was  saying  in  that  song  was 
Timothy  Leary  himself.  I  was  tak- 
ing the  pqs  out  ofhim,  ribbing  him 
in  that  song.  I  saw  the  astral  plane* 
as  some  gaily  painted  litde  b  lp  lane: 
you  pay  your  two  bucks,  and  he'll 
take  you  arqund  the  bay  for  a  litde 
flight  Tim  laughed  about  it,  I 
laughed  about  it,  but  everybody 
else  sat  around  saying,  'Oh,  man, 
that's  so  heavy' 

f"I  tried  to  explain  that  to  a  guy 
and  hk  said,  TvJo,  your  hand  was 
•jguided  when  you  wrote  it'  And  I 
/kept  telling  him,  'No,  I  had  a 
I  bloody  awful  hangover  when  I  was 
Iwriring  the  lyrics,  and  it  was 
I  damned  hard  work  to  make  it  that 
f  funny.'" 

Thomas,  a  former  tool  designer 
in  a  Birmingham  steel  factory, 
admits  somewhat  sheepishly  that 
the  Moody  Blues  on  tour  are  "more 
like  a  bunch  of  Trappist  monks 
thana  rock  6c  roll  band."  And  sure 
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ayward: 


We  believe  in 
love  and 


peace  and 


'those  things/ 


enough,  the  craziest  they  got  this 
trip  was  an  impromptu  perform- 
ance by  Thomas  and  forty-year- 
old  drummer  Graeme  Edge  of 
bawdy  English  songs  back  at  the 
hotel  These  days,  they  enjoy  all  the 
trappings  of  life  in  rock's  leisure 
class:  big  houses  in  the  Surrey 
countryside,  their  own  record  label 
(Threshold)  and  almost  a  dozen 
solo  albums  between  them.  But 
while  New  Wave  upstarts  contin- 


ually blast  them  and  their  peers  as 
old  and  in  the  way,  the  Moodies 
defend  both  their  integrity  and 
their  success  with  the  contention 
that  they,  too,  once  suffered  for 
their  art-rode 

For  a  long  rime,  remember,  we 
were  an  underground  band,"  notes 
Hayward,  whose  angelic  good 
looks  and  quiet  demeanor  are  in 
stark  contrast  to  Thomas'  earthy, 
working-class  airs.  "That  was  our 
tag  because  we  weren't  on  the  sin- 
gles charts  yet  We  knew  what  it 
was  like  to  be  one  of  those  bands 
and  to  be  treated  that  wary." 

Thomas  claims  he  got  all  of  fifty 
pounds  #100)  for  "Go  Now,"  the 
1965  British  Invasion  smash  by  the 
original  Moodies  (which  included 
Denny  Laine,   later   with   Paul 
McCartney's  Wings).  According 
taHayward,  Days  cf Future  Passed, 
which  introduced  his  romantic  pop 
tunes  and  former  keyboard  player 
Mike  Finder's  Mellotron  to  the 
group's  sound,  was  made  for  10,000 
pounds  (#5,000)  in  less  than  two 
weeks,  compared  to  the  fifteen 
months  it  took  to  complete  Long 
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Frozen  in  terror — Firemen  work  to  free  girl 
from  mangled  auto  after  two-car  collision  at 
Vanowen  and  Lindley  in  Reseda.  Reynaldo 


JOEL  P.  LUGAVERE  /  Los  Angeles  Times 

Estrada,  46,  who  police  said  ran  a  red  light,  was 
killed  and  his  wife  and  three  daughters  injured, 
as  were  a  mother  and  daughter  in  the  other  car. 


Man  Fatally  Shot  When  He 
Invades  Neighbor's  Home 


Infant  Dies  of  Wounds; 
Father  May  Be  Charged 

Ronald  Bass,  convicted  of  knifing  his  10-day-old  son 
and  sentenced  to  seven  years  in  prison,  may  face  mur- 
der charges.  The  infant  died  Sunday  after  a  10-month 
struggle  for  life. 

Bass  was  sentenced  Sept.  15  to  seven  years  at  Soledad 
Correctional  Facility  after  he  was  found  guilty  on  two 
counts  of  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  and  another 
charge  of  causing  great  bodily  harm  to  the  infant. 

Ronald  Bass  Jr.  died  Sunday  at  UCLA  Medical  Center 
after  undergoing  extensive  treatment  for  stomach  slash 
wounds  inflicted  Feb.  16  at  Bass'  Vernon  Avenue  home. 

Detective  Joan  Wolf  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment's child  abuse  unit  said  Tuesday  that  the  exact 
cause  of  the  baby's  death  will  be  determined  by  an  au- 
topsy. She  said  police  will  ask  the  district  attorney's  of- 
fice to  file  a  murder  complaint  against  the  baby's  father. 

Bass  claimed  during  his  trial  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  PCP  at  the  time  of  the  assault,  during  which 
he  also  seriously  wounded  the  boy's  mother,  Carolyn 
Black  31  She  has  since  recovered.  But  Wolf  said  tests 
indicated  no  presence  of  PCP  in  Bass'  body  at  the  time 
of  the  attack,  although  she  said  he  may  have  been 
smoking  marijuana. 


By  ERIC  MALNIC,  Times  Staff  Writer 


A  Chatsworth  man  who  broke 
into  a  neighbor's  home  while  fleeing 
in  terror  from  a  real  or  imagined  as- 
sailant was  shot  to  death  by  the 
neighbor  early  Tuesday  after  the 
intruder  ignored  repeated  requests 
to  halt,  according  to  Los  Angeles 
police. 

Officers  gave  this  account: 

John  Paul  Smith,  42,  a  used  car 
dealer  who  resided  in  the  20000 
block  of  Hiawatha  Street,  first  ran 
to  a  home  on  nearby  Lubao  Street  at 
about  6  a.m.  and  awakened  the  res- 
idents with  shouts  of  "Help  me!" 
and  "Let  me  in!" 

When    the    residents   failed   to 


When  Smith  refused  to  stop,  the 
homeowner  fired  a  shot  that  struck 
Smith  in  the  shoulder.  Smith  stag- 
gered into  a  bathroom,  where  he 
dropped  a  .25-caliber  pistol  that  the 
homeowner  had  not  previously  seen 
into  the  toilet. 

Then,  despite  the  wound  that  was 
to  cost  his  life  through  loss  of  blood, 
Smith  began  crawling  back  into  the 
bedroom. 

Despite  two  warning  shots  from 
the  homeowner,  Smith  continued  to 
crawl  toward  the  bed  until  he  col- 
lapsed in  the  arms  of  a  policeman 
who  arrived  at  the  home  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  from  the  security 


CYANIDE: 
Test  Capsules 

Continued  from  First  Page 

In  the  San  Jose  incident,  one  of 
the  tainted  capsules  contained  202 
milligrams  of  cyanide  and  another 
contained  160  milligrams,  Slagle 
said. 

The  San  Jose  victim,  Susan  Bow- 
en,  30,  survived  and  has  been  re- 
leased from  San  Jose's  Good  Samar- 
itan Hospital.  But  she  is  now  a  pa- 
tient at  Valley  Medical  Center  in 
San  Jose.  Doctors  there  report  that 
she  is  suffering  from  neurological 
damage,  including  a  speech  impair- 
ment, but  they  believe  that  she  will 
eventually  be  able  to  return  home. 

Detective  Ed  Peters  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department's  Rob- 
herv-Homicide  Division  said  that  he 
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If  Marilyn  Monroe  has  slept  with  all 
the  men  who  have  listed  her  as  a  bed- 
mate  in  texts  written  since  her  death*, 
she  never  would  have  had  time  to  make  a 
film.  Now,  here  we  go  again,  in  the  Flash 
Backs  autobiography  of  LSD  guru  Timo- 
thy Leary.  The  only  thing  that  makes 
his  disclosure  different  is  that,  the  way 
he  tells  it,  after  she  lured  him  into  the 
bedroom,  he  passed  out  before  anything 
happened. 
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REDFORD:  no  plans  to  run 


NAVRATILOVA:  aced  on  service 


CARON:  sticking  to  stories 


It's  movies,  not  politics,  for  Redford 


By  ROBIN  ADAMS  SLOAN 

Q.  I  can't  believe  this  but  I  was  told  that  Robert 
Redford  Is  definitely  giving  up  movies  to  retire  to  bis 
place  in  Utah  and  run  for  public  office.  The  explanation 
1  heard  was  that  his  wife  gave  him  an  ultimatum  — quit 
movies  or  else.  —  D.V. 

A.  You're  right  not  to  believe  it.  The  rumors 
about  Redford  turning  politician  from  his 
Sundance,  Utah,  base  come  up  periodically.  But  as 
of  now  he's  not  quitting  the  film  business  and  Lola 
Redford,  who  is  busy  with  her  own  environmental 
commitments,  would  not  make  such  a  demand.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Redford  has  just  signed  for  his  next 
movie,  "The  Natural,"  based  on  a  novel  by  Bernard 
Malamud. 

Q.  Martina  Navratilova  seems  like  such  a  driving 
person  on  the  tennis  court.  What's  she  like  otherwise? 
-G.J. 

A.  Martina  dined  at  a  favorite  out-of-town 
restaurant  while  on  a  cross-country  tour  recently. 
After  her  meal,  she  warmly  told  the  maitre  d', 
"Thank  you.  I  enjoyed  your  service."  Smilingly,  he 
shot  back,  "Thank  you,  Miss  Navratilova.  And  I 
enjoyed  your  service,  too!" 

A  DOG'S  LIFE:  TV's  favorite  veterinarian,  the 
handsome  Stephen  Kritsick,  has  just  written  a 
book,  "Creature  Comforts,"  with  Patti  Goldstein. 
Kritsick's  experiences  as  a  Manhattan  vet  are  a  far 
cry  from  the  bucolic  stories  Dr.  James  Herriot  tells 
from  his  Yorkshire,  England,  practice.  In  Kritsick's 
book  be  describes  treating  dogs  who  have  been 
mugged  on  city  streets  and  cats  who  have  suicidally 
hurled  themselves  from  penthouse  terraces.  Even 
more  unusual  is  his  confession  that  the  wedding 
band  he  always  wears  is  merely  a  ruse  to  ward  off 
admirers.  Kritsick,  who  looks  like  a  movie  star  or 
male  model,  is  still  very  much  an  eligible  bachelor. 

Q.  What's  this  about  Jackie  Gleason  having  a  run  of 
bad  luck?  Is  it  anything  serious?  —  C.Q. 

A.  For  a  while  it  looked  that  way.  After 
completing  a  cable  TV  movie  in  England  opposite 
none  other  than  Sir  Laurence  Olivier,  Gleason 
returned  to  Los  Angeles  in  high  spirits.  Misfortune 
hit.  He  was  felled  by  a  serious  blood  clot  condition 
and  rushed  to  the  hospital  for  surgery.  Gleason  was 
in  intensive  care  when  his  wife  Marilyn  discovered 


the  gossip  column 

that  an  air-conditioning  unit  had  caught  fire  at 
home.  Things  aren't  all  bleak,  however.  Gleason's 
condition  is  improving,  and  the  word  about  his 
movie  with  Lord  Larry  is  terrific. 

Q.  I  understand  that  Timothy  Learv.  the 
controversial  professor  and  researcher  Into 
psychedelic  experiences,  met  Cary  Grant  during  the  « 
time  Grant  was  experimenting  with  LSD.  What 
happened?  —  P.O. 

A.  i  tuiotny  Leary  divulges  interesting  details  of 
his  meeting  with  Grant  in  "Flashbacks,"  his  new 
autobiography.  Leary  claims  the  legendary  star 
told  him  at  that  time,  "LSD  changed  my  life.  I've 
lived  more,  felt  more,  enjoyed  life  more  in  the  last 
few  years  than  I  had  dreamed  possible."  Leary 
adds,  "Cary  said  there  was  nothing  he  would  rather 
do  than  a  movie  about  LSD.  He  could  see  himself  in 
the  part  of  a  Harvard  professor  discovering  the  key 
to  the  universe.  The  only  problem  was  that  we 
needed  a  script."  Further,  he  claims  Grant  then 
said,  "Put  on  paper  the  grandeur  and  the  splendor 
and  the  romance  and  the  revelation  of  LSD,  and 
then  I'll  be  begging  for  a  part  in  the  movie." 

Q.  Why  hasn't  Leslie  Caron  written  her 
autobiography?  I  know  she  has  done  a  book  of  short 
stories  so  at  least  the  can  write.  And  by  the  way,  was 
■he  ever  married?  —  R.V. 

A.  Leslie,  who  had  a  long  romance  with  Warren 
Beatty  and  three  marriages,  feels  that  too  many 
people  would  be  hurt  by  such  a  book.  She  does 
admit  that  real-life  incidents  have  crept  into  her 
stories  and  at  the  moment  she  is  at  work  on  a  novel, 
but  won't  talk  about  the  plot.  The  former  ballet 
dancer,  who'll  be  52  in  July,  shares  her  life  with 
Australian  lawyer  Roger  Vincent  but  when  asked 
about  marriage  says,  "We're  having  too  much  fun 
to  get  married." 

HEAVY  PROTECTION:  British  taxpayers  are  up 
in  arms  these  days  over  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher's  son  Mark.  The  young  man  seems  to 
suffer  from  a  touch  of  paranoia  and  has  demanded 
extra  protection  and  his  mother  obviously  is 
indulging  him.  He  has  three  bodyguards  in 
constant  attendance.  The  watch  birds  are  costing 
the  British  taxpayers  about  $  100,000  a  year. 


Q.  We've  seen  Peter  Falk  often  on  TV  and  in  the 
movies,  and  he's  always  struck  us  as  looking  a  little 
funny.  Does  he  have  one  false  eye?  —  W.C. 

A.  Peter  lost  his  right  eye  when  he  was  three 
years  old,  and  has  been  wearing  an  artificial  one 
for  the  last  52  years.  Falk  doesn't  regard  the  special 
circumstance  with  anguish.  In  fact,  he  jokes  about 
it.  He  recalls  a  story  about  when  he  first  went  to 
Hollywood  and  confronted  Columbia  Pictures 
magnate  Harry  Conn  about  a  screen  test  Falk  didn't 
want  to  take.  Conn  ended  the  discussion  with:  "For 
the  same  price,  I  can  get  a  guy  with  two  eyes." 
Peter  says  now  that  people  misinterpret  that  story 
as  callousness  on  Conn's  part.  But,  he  adds,  "I  got  a 
kick  out  of  it." 

Q.  I  saw  "Spacehunten  Adventures  in  the  Forbidden 
Zone"  starring  Peter  Strauss  and  I  think  It  was  the 
most  exciting  space  movie  ever.  The  3-D  special 
effects  made  it  seem  so  real.  But  I  know  3-D  has  been 
around  for  a  long  time.  Can  you  tell  me  about  It?  — 
D.D. 

A.  3-D  has  been  around  in  one  form  or  another 
since  the  Greeks,  and  movie-makers  have  been 
interested  in  the  effects  from  the  very  beginning. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  1950s  that  3-D  movies 
became  popular  in  America.  Most  of  these  were 
cheap  exploitation  films  and  audiences  soon 
wearied  of  this  kind  of  tare.  However,  film 
technology  has  improved  with  high-speed  cameras 
and  new  polarized  glasses  so  that  a  3-D  movie  like 
"Spacehunter"  can  now  emphasize  story  over  mere 
exploitation. 

Q.  After  seeing  and  enjoying  the  play  "The  Caine 
Mutiny  Court  Martial"  in  its  current  Broadway  revival, 
I  tried  to  recall  the  actor  who  played  the  part  of 
Captain  Queeg,  the  paranoid  skipper,  in  the  movie 
version.  Wasn't  It  the  great  Jimmy  Cagney?  —  O.V. 

A.  No.  On  screen,  that  role  was  portrayed  by 
Humphrey  Bogart.  Most  likely,  as  many  readers 
have  done,  you've  confused  this  movie  with  "Mr. 
Roberts"  (released  a  year  later)  in  which  Cagney 
was  cast  as  an  equally  eccentric  and  difficult 
captain  —  in  this  case  —  of  a  cargo  ship. 


Got  a  question  ?  Robin  Adams  Sloan  Is  a 
syndicated  gossip  columnist.  Write  to  her  in  care  ot 
The  Sun,  399  N.  DSt.,  San  Bernardino,  Ca.  92401. 
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The  cheerleader  for  the  drug  culture 


Kf-*  WO  PRICE  IS  SET  on  the  lav- 
&ra§a  isn  summer;  June  may  be 
|J^&£  had  by  the  poorest  comer," 
wrote  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Starting  the  month  with  a  bang  is 
Da  kin  Williams,  the  brother  of  the  late 
Tennessee.  Just  as  this  column  re- 
ported recently,  Dakin  is  indeed  suing 
to  break  the  will  of  the  great  play- 
wright and  he  has  tapped  one  of  Amer- 
ica's finest  trial  lawyers  to  help  him— 
Florida's  Murray  Sams.  "We  are  not 
^oing  to  go  after  these  people  with  a 
jeashooter,"  says  Dakin.  (He  means 
Tennessee's  attorney  John  Eastman 
ind  the  Southeast  Miami  Bank,  which 
:ontrols  the  estate.) 

Dakin,  oblivious  to  criticism,  seems 
/ery  happy  over  the  success  of  the 
)ook  he  has  authored  with  Shepherd 
dead,  "Tennessee  Williams:  An  Inti- 
nate  Biography." 

He  says  that,  to  his  knowledge,  there 
s  no  play  or  fragment  of  his  late 
irother's  work  waiting  to  be  completed 
■y  any  other  writer.  In  fact,  Dakin  says 
'ennessee's  will  specifically  forbids 
nyone  to  "touch  his  stuff." 
Hmmm,  well,  Tennessee's  will  said  a 


laine  Princi:  entering  a  new  stage 

t  of  things  that  people  still  living 
em  perfectly  willing  to  overlook. 

• 
NOW  WHEN  young  blond  Christo- 
er  Atkins  begins  to  appear  on  the  TV 
ries  "Dallas"  on  a  limited  basis,  I 
pe  you  will  remember  that  you  read 
here  first!  But  of  course,  you  won't, 
any  case,  "Dallas"  regulars  are  in 
•a  treat  with  the  "Blue  Lagoon"  boy. 

• 
THE  ERAND  new  autobiography  of 
Timothy    Leary,    titled    "Flash- 
es,"   is   an  extraordinary   memoir, 
;n  if  one  disapproves  of  the  pro- 
ig  stance  of  this  seminal  figure  of 
'60s. 
!Most  fascinating  part  of  it  all  are 
adventures    Leary    recounts    in 
>ut  38  different  jails  and  prisons 
ich  he  inhabited  during  his  years 
inst  the  Establishment.) 
Typical  is  a  story  of  meeting  Aldous 
xley,  the  famed  English  author,  who 
)  favored  the  use  of  mind-bending 
gs.  Huxley  told  Leary: 
Your  role  is  quite  simple.  Become 
•heerleader    for   evolution.    That's 
it  I  did  and  my  grandfather  before 
The.se  brain-drugs,  mass-produced 
lie  laboratories,  will  bring  about 
changes  in  society.  This  will  hap- 
with  or  without  you  or  me^  All  we  ' 
do  is  spread  the  word  The  obstacle' 


Dr.  Timothy  Leary:  tales  from  the  jails 

to    this    evolution,    Timothy,    is    the 
Bible." 

Leary  said  he  didn't  recall  any 
brain-change  drugs  in  the  Bible.  Hux- 
ley exclaimed,  "Have  you  forgotten  the 
very  first  chapters  of  Genesis?  Jeho- 
vah says  to  Adam  and  Eve,  'I've  built 
you  this  wonderful  resort  eastward  of 
Eden.  You  can  do  anything  you  want, 
except  you  are  forbidden  to  eat  the 
fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge." 

Leary  decided  that  this  fruit  was 
"the  first  controlled  substance."  Hux- 
ley said,  "Exactly.  The  Bible  begins 
with  Food  and  Drug  prohibitions." 
Leary  countered,  "So  the  Fall  and 
Original  Sin  were  caused  by  the  taking 
of  illegal  drugs." 

• 

SOAP  OPERA'S  Elaine  Princi  is 
known  to  fans  of  "As  the  World 
Turns,"  but  she  will  also  be  seen  after 
today  starring  in  Off  Broadway's  play 
"Thirteen"  at  the  Sargent  Theater.  The 
drama  was  written  by  Lynda  Myles, 
one  of  the  reguar  writers  for  the  soap. 

Was  close  friendship  involved  in 
Elaine's  getting  the  role?  Everybody 
says  no.  Elaine  had  to  audition  three 
times  for  director  Nell  Robinson  and 
producer  Ruth  Ann  Morris  before  they 
decided  she  was  right. 
• 

THE  VILLAIN  in  the  piece  of 
Suzanne  Somers'  ongoing  controver- 
sial career  continues  to  be  her  hus- 
band-manager, Alan  Haniel.  (He's  used 
to  playing  the  heavy.  Alan  was  blamed 
for  outrageous  salary  demands  that 
pushed  Suzanne  right  out  of  her  choice 
role  in  "Three's  Company.")  Well,  now 
they  say  in  Las  Vegas  that  Suzanne's 
contract  will  not  be  picked  up  by  the 
Hilton's  "Moulin  Rouge"  show  in 
which  she  is  currently  starring.  Again, 
Alan  wants  too  much  money  and  every- 
thing else  to  keep  Suzy  going  in  this 
SRO  entertainment.  So  when  June 
ends,  that's  that! 

• 

INS  WHO  ARE  OUT— Cafe  Central 
on  Amsterdam  Ave.  is  getting  them, 
night  after  night— Cher  celebrated  her 
birthday  there  recently  with  Meryl 
Slreep  and  Bruce  McGill  (of  "My  One 
and  Only"  on  B'way)  as  well  as  Paul 
Stanley  from  Kiss.  John  Travolta  was 
with  Carly  Simon.  And  lamp  these 
other  names  who  are  on  tap — Mikhail 
Uaiyshkinov,  Harry  Hamlin,  Chris 
Reeve,  Chris  Walken,  Gina  Lollobrigi- 
da,  Ronec  Blakely,  Elizabeth  Ashley, 
Tyne  Daly.  This  is  definitely  the  West 
Side's  version  of  Elaine's  on  the  East 
Sido.-  ' 


Look  back,  like  self  and  live  on 

FLASHBACKS:  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  by  Timothy  Leary 
(Tarcher:  $15.95;  395  pp.,  illustrated) 


The  drug  guru  of  the  1960s  takes  us 
on  his  own  personal  magical  mys- 
tery tour,  an  improbable  journey  of 
psychedelic  experiences  shared  with 
such  luminaries  as  Allen  Ginsberg,  Jack 
Kerouac,  Neal  Cassady,  Arthur  Koestler, 
William  Burroughs,  Cary  Grant,  Alan 
Watts,  Aldous  Huxley  and  Otto  Premin- 
ger. 

Along  the  way,  Leary  encounters  a 
remarkable  array  of  friends  and  enemies. 
A  young  county  official,  G.  Gordon  Liddy, 
invades  his  Upstate  New  York  research 
colony;  Marshall  McLuhan  counsels  him 
on  how  to  present  himself  to  the  media; 
John  Lennon  and  Yoko  Ono  help  him 
write  a  campaign  song  ("Come  Togeth- 
er") for  his  aborted  run  as  a  California 
gubernatorial  candidate; .  Ted  Kennedy 
badgers  him  at  a  Senate  drug  hearing; 
Eldridge  Cleaver  keeps  him  under  house 
arrest  during  exile  in  Algeria.  ■*•*"'- 


Unfortunately,  Leary  is  often  so  con- 
sumed by  searching  within  himself  that 
he  shortchanges  the  reader  by  failing  to 
observe  the  world  around  him.  He  pains- 
takingly reconstructs  the  evening  of  his 
conception,  right  down  to  his  father's 
white  BVDs  and  the  movement  of  the  egg 
down  his  mother's  "Fallopian  Highway," 
yet  devotes  only  one  page  to  a  pill-pop- 
ping session  with  Marilyn  Monroe.  He 
dismisses  his  meeting  with  Ken  Kesey  in 
two  lines,  and  offers  us  a  mere  half-page 
of  a  Folsom  Prison  conversation  with 
Charles  Manson,  the  man  who  confirmed 
America's  worst  fears  about  the  evils  of 
LSD. 

Each  of  the  40  chapters  in  "Flash- 
backs" begins  with  a  thumbnail  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  a  heretic,  free-think- 
er, martyr  or  famous  drug-user;  men  and 
women  who  defied  the  scientific,  literary 
arid  "religious'  communities'  of  theii"  #ay 


and  later  were  judged  by  history  as  ahead 
of  their  time.  The  pantheon  includes 
Socrates,  Dante,  Emerson,  William 
James,  Wilhelm  Reich,  and  Leary's  fel- 
low LSD  pioneers,  Frank  Barron  and 
Richard  Alpert.  This  device  does  provide 
an  interesting  almanac  for  the  history  of 
ideas. 

"Flashbacks"  begins  on  the  day  Lear- 
y's first  wife  committed  suicide,  then 
cross-cuts  back  and  forth  through  time  in 

Reviewed  by  Thomas  Ruffen 

scattered  interludes  of  the  drug  years,  a 
repressive  Catholic  boyhood,  Jesuit  un- 
dergraduate days  at  Holy  Cross,  his 
silenced  years  at  West  Point,  his  intro- 
duction to  the  wonders  of  psychology  at 
the  University  of  Alabama. 

Part  II  settles  into  a  more  satisfying 
chronological  account  of  drug  busts, 
police  harassment,  legal  battles,  prison 
confinements,  escapes,  exile,  FBI  set-ups 
and  ultimate  freedom. 

For  the  most  part,  the  book  is  breezy 
'rind  entertaining,'  with  only- a  few  lapses 


into  such  unabashed  Learyisms  as  "The 
sun  drenched  me  with  stellar  information 
fresh  from  the  solar  oven.  Every  time  I 
breathed,  in  came  millions  of  airborne 
organisms,  each  squirming  with  DNA 
network  news." 

Leary  often  has  interesting  things  to 
say  about  the  necessity  of  unpopular 
research,  and  recounts  successes  he  has 
had  in  reducing  prison  recidivism  rates 
and  the  suffering  of  the  terminally  ill  via 
psycho-active  drugs.  But  for  all  his 
researching,  eclectic  reading,  publishing 
and  academic  training,  the  good  doctor's 
insights  are  strangely  empty,  his  think- 
ing naive  and  quixotic. 

Leary's  message  is  that  drugs  are  the 
key  to  solving  the  world's  problems,  that 
euphoria  is  the  road  to  Utopia.  He 
maintains  a  simplistic  and  comfortable 
middle-class  world  view,  completely  out 
of  touch  with  the  harsh  realities  of  a 
planet  beset  with  hunger,  economic  woe, 
political  chaos  and  a  continuum  of  hatred 
and  warfare. 

Ruffeti  is  a  Vancouver,  B.C.;  radio  and 
television  writer:     -  '■<.  •  !.■  v  '      *  • 
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*    Leary,  Timothy 
FLASHBACKS:  An 
Autobiography 
Tarcher-dist.  by 
"""Houghton  Mifflin  $15.95 
5/30    SBN:  87477-177-3 


"You've  been  a  hopelessly  non-adjusted  mad  Celt  since  the  day  you  were  born.  Drugs 
helped  settle  you  down.    They  were  a  challenging  research  tool  to  play  with."    So  said 
psychologist  buddy  Frank  Barron  to  Timothy  Leary-then  in  Folsom  prison  awaiting 
trial  for  the  sensational  Weatherman-aided  escape  from  jail  that  took  him  and  Rosemary 
across  four  continents.    The  scene  comes  late  in  the  book.    Rosemary  has  already  left, 
and  been  replaced  by  Joanna;  she  will  exit,  and  Barbara  will  enter.    The  succession  of 
schools,  women,  cities,  drugs,  politics,  prisons,  and  philosophies  that  unfold  as  Leary 
narrates  his  life  are,  if  nothing  else,  testimony  to  the  man's  remarkable  ebullience,  resil- 
ience, irrepressibility.    The  Irish  charm  and  Irish  weakness  were  there  in  his  father,  the 
West  Pointer  and  boozer  who  exited  when  the  money  ran  out.    Mother  was  also  Irish 
Catholic  and  well-born  but  devout,  and  doomed  to  be  disappointed  by  Tim-who  was 
constantly  expelled  from  schools  and  colleges,  and  even  suffered  The  Silence  at  West 
Point.    These  tellings  have  a  poignancy  underneath  the  bravura  that  makes  Leary  seem 
more  likable  than  usual,  and  less  nutty.    There  are  glamorous  days  of  high  living  and 
travel,  encounters  with  Huxley  and  Koestler,  prodigious  outpourings  of  books  and  arti- 
cles.   But  the  prisons  are  also  real,  and  Leary  describes  the  dark  times  with  wry  humor. 
(About  a  Minnesota  jail:  "The  hole  was  clean  as  a  whistle.    A  metal  bunk.    A  Muriel 
Humphrey  mattress.    A  beautifully  painted  (gray)  washbasin  and  toilet.    Minimalist  de- 
sign.")   The  blow-by-blow  description  of  the  escape  has  the  tension  of  detective  fiction. 
Was  it  worth  it  after  all?    Yes,  if  you're  Leary.    Today  he's  fit,  happily  married,  writing, 
talking,  even  debating  old  enemies  like  Gordon  Liddy  and  making  up  with  Fldridge 
Cleaver  and  Ram  Dass  (Richard  Alpert).    Gorgeous  story-telling-along  with  the  blarney 
that  makes  Leary  his  own  best  disciple. 
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OUT  IN  DECEMBER:  NO 
Fond  Return  of  Love  ($11.95),  by 
Barbara  Pym,  is  the  eighth 
novel  to  date  by  the  late  Brit[s^»  writer 
to  be  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton.  Pro- 
found in  an  unprepossessing  way,  the 
work  is  another  of  Pym's  astringent 
seriocomedies  about  circumscribed 
female  lives.  .  .  .  For  anyone- who  still 
cares,  Flashbacks  (J.  P.  Tarcher,  $15.95) 
is  the  autobiography  of  Timothy 
Leary,  in  which  he  chats  about,  among 
many  other  things,  his  experiences 
with  people  ranging  from  Arthur 
Koestler  to  Charles  Manson.  .  .  .  The 
Story-Teller:  13  Tales  by  Saki  (David  Go- 
dine,  $10.95)  collects  some  of  the  best 
short  stories  by  an  acknowledged  mas- 
ter of  the  form;  illustrated  by  Jeanne 
Titherington.  ...  In  On  Sakharov 
(Knopf,  $15  cloth,  $5.95  paper),  edited 
by  Alexander  Babyonyshev, 
twenty-five  contributors  from  inside 
the  Soviet  Union  examine  the  political 
and  scientific  work  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian dissident. 

Her  last  hurrah?  There  is  a  sizzling 
critique  of  B.  F.  Skinner's  Beyond  Free- 
dom and  Dignity  in  the  late  Ayn  Rand's 
collection  qpCssays,  Philosophy:  Who 
Needs  It  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $15.95).  Aside 
from  that,  this  is  a  mixed  bag  of  worth- 
while pieces  ("Causality  vs.  Duty," 
"The  Establishing  of  an  Establish- 
ment") and  uneducated  speculations. 
Rand  is  at  her  best  when  sticking  to 
contemporary  issues,  at  her  most  em- 
barrassing when  discoursing  on  the 
history  of  ideas.  Anyone  serious  about 
freedom  of  expression  (as  she,  to  her 
credit,  certainly  was)  will  enjoy  her 
dissection  of  several  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  pornography  in  "Censor- 
ship: Local  and  Express." 

INQUIRY  folk:  Our  esteemed  contrib- 
utor Nat  Hentoff,  who  has  been  speak- 
ing his  mind  in  these  pages  every  other 
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has  two  somewhat  offbeat  works  in  the 
fall  lists.  Blues  for  Charlie  Darwin  (Mor- 
row, $11.50)  is  an  engrossing,  fast- 
paced  detective  novel,  set  in  Green- 
wich Village.  The  Day  They  Came  to  Ar- 
rest the  Book  (Delacorte,  $10.95),  a  novel 
for  Young  Adults,  tackles  the  question 
of  book  censorship  in  a  high 
school.  .  .  .  Dana  Gioia,  our  long- 
standing poetry  editor  and  consultant 
on  literary  matters,  has  been  very  ac- 
tive recently.  Not  only  have  his  poems 
and  essays  been  appearing  in  maga- 
zines like  Popry,  the  Hudson  Review,  and 
the  New  Yorker,  but  he  has  also  had  two 
small  poetry  chapbooks  come  out  in 
fine-press  editions.  In  collaboration 
with  Matrix  Press,  he  has  put  together 
a  series  called  Chimera  Broadsides, 
luxuriously  printed  single  poems  by 
internationally  known  authors.  And 
he  has  recently  finished  editing  The 
Selected  Stories  ofWeldon  Kees,  for  the  first 
time  bringing  together  the  fiction  of 
this  important  but  underrated  Ameri- 
can poet.  Dana,  incidentally,  works 
full-time  as  a  business  executive  in 
New  York. 

New  in  paperback:  Alfred  Lilienthal's 
The  Zionist  Connection:  What  Price  Peace? 
is  now  out  in  paperback  (North  Amer- 
ican Press,  $9.95),  titled  in  this  edition 
The  Zionist  Connection  11,  because  of  the 
addition  of  a  new  chapter  on  Reagan 
and  Begin.  It  contains  over  900  pages 
filled  with  facts  on  the  recent  history 
and  current  politics  of  Israel  and  its 
neighbors  and  the  methods  used  to 
keep  these  facts  from  a  dismally  unin- 
formed American  public.  Very  read- 
able and  highly  illuminating — to  the 
point  where  the  Arabic  translation  of 
the  original  edition  has  been  banned 
in  the  Israeli-occupied  territories. 
Lilicnthal  is  also  the  editor  of  the  long- 
running  Middle  East  Perspective  (850 
Seventh   Avenue,   New   York,   NY 


Pure  delight:  With  virtually  everyone 
connected  with  publishing  complain- 
ing about  this  season's  slim  pickings,  it 
is  good  to  be  able  to  note  that  some 
publishers  continue  to  bring  out  art 
books  of  a  very  high  quality  indeed. 
Abbeville  Press  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
premier  houses  specializing  in  illus- 
trated books;  two  recent  ones  are  of 
extraordinary  interest.  Political  Graph- 
ics: Art  as  a  Weapon  ($50),  by  Robert 
Phillippe,  excitingly  depicts  the  politi- 
cal uses  of  art  on  both  sides  of  the 
barricades — by  governments  and  dis- 
sidents— over  the  past  four  centuries. 
Great  Magazine  Covers  of  the  World  ($65), 
by  Patricia  Frantz  Kery,  with  hun- 
dreds of  such  covers  from  nineteenth- 
and  twentieth-century  periodicals,  is 
not  only  beautiful  but  a  contribution 
to  social  history  as  well. 

A  good  deal  of  Americana  is  in- 
cluded among  the  new  offerings.  An 
American  Chronology:  The  Photographs  of 
David  Plowden  (Viking,  $45)  concen- 
trates on  "man-made  America,"  and 
tries,  in  the  artist's  words,  "to  confer  a 
kind  of  immortality  on  certain  aspects 
of  American  civilization  before  they 
vanish";  his  powerful  images  do  just 
that.  The  loveliest  from  Sierra  Club 
Books  this  season  is  Fred  Beckey's 
Mountains  of  North  America  ($35), 
mostly  U.S.  It  is  standard,  amazing 
Sierra  Club  visual  precision  applied  to 
a  glorious  subject.  But  the  best  of  a 
superb  lot,  in  my  view,  is  the  product 
of  a  relatively  new  house,  Stewart, 
Tabori,  and  Chang,  American  Anthem 
($55  until  December  31,  $65  there- 
after). The  words  are  by  E.  L.  Doc- 
torow,  and  the  stunning  pictures  were 
selected  by  J.  C.  Suares  from  the 
works  of  dozens  of  photographers.  I 
can  think  of  no  previous  work  that, 
attempting  to  capture  the  texture  of 
the  most  complex  society  that  ever  cx- 
istpH    has  come  as  close.      .  I  — R.R. 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  BOOKLIST 

April  15th  issue  of  Booklist' s  feature,  "UPFRONT." 

"UPFRONT  is  comprised  of  reviews  of  books  that  the  BOOKLIST 
staff  predicts  will  be  in  demand  in  libraries  and  for  which 
it  is  likely  that  libraries  will  place  multi-copy  orders. 

Librarians  and  others  engaged  in  media  selection  depend  of  BOOKLIST 
reviews  for  their  reliability,  consistency  and  fairness.  They  know 
that  each  review  is  a  recommendation  for  purchase. " 


Leary,  Timothy.  Flashbacks:  an  autobiography.  1983. 
[416p.]  illus.  Tarcher;  dist.  by  Houghton,  $15.95 
(0-87477-177-3).  Galley.  May. 

"Up  ahead,  I  saw  to  my  astonishment  that  Miss  Egg, 
far  from  b^i'ng  a  passive,  dumb  glob  with  round  heels 
waiting  to  be  knocked  up  by  some  f irst-to-arrive, 
breathless,  sweaty,  muscular  sperm,  was  a  lumines- 
cent sun,  radiating  amused  intelligence,  surrounded 
by  magnetic  fields  bristling  with  phosphorescent 
radar  scanners'  and  laser-defenses."  And  so  begins 
this  whirlwind  tour  of  the  life  of  Timothy  Leary, 
age  62,  who,  as  Harvard  psychology  professor  and, 
later,  free-lance  LSD  evangelist,  was  at  the  vortex 
of  the  drug  revolution  of  the  1960s.  Hundreds — 
thousands — of  hits  later,  the  good  doctor's  brain, 
happily,  is  not  deep-fried  but  is  quite  capable  of 
providing  a  witty,  wholly  engaging  account  of  the 
people  and  events  of  that  important  period — Allen 
Ginsberg,  the  Merry  Pranksters,  Richard  Alpert,  Wil- 
li jm  Burroughs,  Marshall  McLuhan,  Aldous  Huxley,  and 

many  more.  Whatever  reputation  Leary  has  rightfully 
or  wrongfully  been  tagged  with,  he  offers  here  an 
important  historical  document  and  a  well-considered 
apologia  for  the  i:se  of  mind-expanding  drugs.  To 

include  32  black-and-white  photos.  Notes;  no  index. 
AM.  150' .092  (B)  Leary,  Timothy  Francis//Psychol- 
ogists— U.S.— Biography  [CiP]  82-16915 
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Fleet  Street  furor 

think  it's  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  a  boring  election.  I've  put  a  little  pep 
back  into  it,"  says  Shirley  MacLaine  on  the 
eve  of  Britain's  general  elections.  It  seems 
Shirley's  causing  something  of  a  stir  on  the 
Fleet  Street  front  pages  with  her  new  book, 
"Out  On  A  Limb."  That's  the  one  in  which  she 
reveals  that  she  believes  in  reincarnation  and  has 
lived  several  different  lives,  including  that  of  a 
man.  What  is  really  startling  to  the  Brits,  however, 
i$  another  revelation:  that  she  carried  on  a 
tempestuous  affair  with  a  British  minister  of  the 
Labor  persuasion  —  and  the  married  persuasion, 
a>  well.  Of  course,  all  England  is  trying  to  identify 
the  rascal,  particularly  the  conservatives.  Shirley 
is  mum  on  the  subject.  ■ 

Concerning  Paramount 

Is  Gary  Nardino  negotiating  an  independent 
production  deal  with  Paramount-TV?  That  from  the 
rumor  mill,  along  with  talk  that  the  TV  prez  would 
be  replaced  by  Rich  Frank,  currently  head  of 
Paramount-TV  distribution.  Nardino,  who  took  over 
in  1977,  oversaw  the  blockbusters  "Winds  of  War" 
and  "Shogun,"  among  other  things,  but  also  saw  a 
lackluster  selling  season  this  year,  leading  some 
to  think  that  might  be  the  reason  for  his  reported 
departure.  Others,  however,  say  Nardino  has  been 
leaning  in  the  producing  direction  for  sometime. 
"The  rumor  is  that  he  would  oversee  television  but 
be  free  to  do  more  production,  which  has  been  his 
godl  for  some  time,"  says  one  Paramounter.  As  for 
themediocre  season,  "He  would  have  looked 
better  if  he  had  gotten  out  last  year,"  says  our 
source,  "but  he  has  been  trying  to  get  out  for 
sometime."  ■ 

Royal  report 

Princess  Diana  and  Prince  Charles  joined  a 
host  of  celebrities,  including  Liza  Minnelli  and 
tennis  ace  John  McEnroe,  for  the  charity  premiere 
of  the  new  James  Bond  movie.  "Octopussy."  After 
the  showing,  the  royal  couple  joined  up  with  Roger 
Moore,  leading  lady  Maud  Adams,  who  plays  the 
title  role  of  Octopussy,  and  other  members  of  the 
cast,  including  the  usual  Bond  beauties.  ... 

Meanwhile.  Prince  Andrew  is  making  like  the 
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Warren  Beatty  of  the  Royals  He  is  credited  with 
seeing  four  different  girls  at  once:  Koo  Stark, 
Vicky  Hodge,  Joanna  Latham  and  Carolyn 
Seward,  reports  Liz  Smith  The  latter  was  Miss 
United  Kingdom  1979,  and  who  better  to  date 
Britain's  younger  prince?  ■ 

Bunny  bucks 

Playboy  Enterprises  is  cutting  back  on  raises 
for  its  employees  after  a  "very  disappointing" 
showing  over  the  last  year.  According  to  a  memo 
making  the  rounds  at  the  skin  factory,  bunny 
workers  making  less  than  $75,000  will  get 
maximum  raises  of  3  percent,  while  those  making 
more  won't  get  raises  at  all.  Playboy  lost  $10.5 
million  during  the  nine  months  ending  March  31- 
That's  better  than  last  fiscal  year,  when  it  lost 
$30.3  million  by  March  3 1 .  ■ 

Movers  and  shakers 

Dudley  Moore  played  piano  to  a  sold-out  house 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  one  of  three  soloists  in  a  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra  concert.  ... 

A  slew  of  celebs  turned  out  for  David  Bowie's 
opening  concert  at  Wembley,  his  first  there  in  five 
years.  Among  the  glitterers  were  Liza  Minnelli,  Koo 
Stark  and  Steven  Spielberg.  ■ 

On  the  Dole 

Sen.  Bob  Dole  is  leading  the  race  to  acquire 
the  best  "hideaway"  on  Capitol  Hill.  It  seems  a 
senator's  standing  is  privately  rated  by  his 
colleagues  on  the  basis  of  those  "hideaways,"  the 
unlisted  offices  in  the  Capitol  that  only  the  most 
senior  of  members  possess.  The  idea  is  for  the 
politico  to  do  business  near  the  Senate  floor 
without  having  to  walk  blocks  back  to  his  official 
office.  The  rating  goes:  Does  the  senator  have  a 
hideaway?  How  big  is  it?  How  close  to  the  floor? 
Does  it  have  a  kitchen  or  only  the  mandatory 
refrigerator?  Dole  not  only  has  a  convenient  little 
meeting  place,  he  also  has  another  one  halfway 
between  his  regular  one  and  the  office.  ■ 

Acid  tongue 

Timothy  Leary,  the  turn-on-tune-in-drop-out 
guru,  has  dropped  in  long  enough  to  churn  out  a 
new  book  in  which  he  voices  suspicions  that  John 
F.  Kennedy  experimented  with  acid.  "Flashback," 
reports  Diana  McLellan,  talks  all  about  JFK's 
association  with  the  late  painter  Mary  Eno 
Pinchot  Meyer.  She  was  a  one-time  amour  of 
JFK's,  as  well  as  the  ex-wife  of  CIA  agent  Cord 
Meyer,  and  the  sister  of  Ben  Bradlee's  former 
wife  Toni.  Tim,  who  says  he  taught  Mary  how  to 
trip,  suspects  she  taught  the  art  to  her  beau.  "My 
friends  and  I  have  been  turning  on  some  of  the 
most  important  people  in  Washington,"  he  says 
she  said.  ■ 


u.iiy,  iney  «re  only  the  scaffolding 
on  which  Keen  constructs  a  profound 
meditation  on  the  dynamics  of  loving. 

[May  25] 

ON  BECOMING  A  NOVELIST 

John   Gardner,    introduction   bv   Ray- 
mond Carver.  Harper  &  Row,"  $13  95 
ISBN  0-06-014956-6 
As  a  poet,  essayist,  critic  and  teacher  of 
creative  writing,  as  well  as  a  novelist, 
Gardner  was  in  a  good  position,  from 
personal  experience,  to  advise  young 
would-be   writers,   and   in   this   book, 
completed  just  before  his  death   last 
year,  he  tried  to  deal  with,  and  if  possi- 
ble get  rid  of,  the  beginning  novelisfs 
worries.    Here    are    helpful    remarks 
about  the  opportunities,  conflicts  and 
pitfalls  of  a  career  as  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion, the  necessary  talent  and  educa- 
tion, how  to  overcome  writer's  block, 
even  whether  to  write  with  a  pencil, 
pen  or  typewriter.  Although  Gardner 
suggests  that  the  best  way  to  keep  going 
is  to  live  off  one's  spouse,  he  provides 
more  practical  advice  and  the  encour- 
agement that  will  help  young  writers 
learn  their  craft,  get  started  and  sustain 
faith  in  themselves.  First  serial  to  Es- 
quire; Writers  Digest  Book  Club  main 
selection.  Foreign  rights:  Geon>es  Bor- 
chardt.  (May  25] 


ment.  as  well  as  the  act  of  birth  itself, 
leaves  an  emotional  imprint  on  the  new- 
born. Even  a  mother's  attitude  toward 
her  unborn  child  can  affect  the  baby's 
health  and  disposition,  according  to  re- 
cent studies.  Janov  says  that  normal 
birth  is  a  rare  occurrence.  In  the  much 
more  common  "drugged  birth."  an  an- 
esthetic  taken  by  the  mother  passes 
through  the  placental  barrier  and  pre- 
vents the  drugged  baby  from  respond- 
ing normally  to  facilitate  its  own  birth. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
book  deals  with  recommendations  for 
birth  practices.  Sections  on  primal  pain 
and   its   lifelong  effects   on   personal- 
ity, sexual  orientation  and  philosophi- 
cal outlook  are  apt  to  create  new  con- 
troversy.  Janov   ends   with   a  caveat 
to  those  who  seek  quick  therapeutic 
cures.  [Mav  26] 


DANGEROUS  CURRENTS:  The  State 
of  Economics 

Lester  Thurow.  Random  House,  SI6  95 
ISBN  0-394-53150-7 
Thurow,  MIT  professor  of  economics, 
Newsweek  columnist  and  author  of  the 
bestselling    Zero-Sum    Society,    here 
argues    forcefully    and    convincingly 
against  the  dangerous  currents  of  our 
present  economic  policies.  Theorists, 
we  learn,  juggle  supply,  demand,  "reai 
income,"  etc.,  and  posit  equations  that 
suit  a  scholarly  sense  of  order,   but 
prove  nothing.  People  trying  to  make  a 
living  look  to  business  and  government, 
while  politicians   look   to  economists 
whose  advice  may  be  followed  by  in- 
creased unemployment.  Thurow  sifts 
through  the  wreckage  of  misapplied  or 
misshapen  aspects  of  economic  the- 
ory—econometrics, macro-  and  micro- 
modeling,  monetarism,  rational  expec- 
tationism.     etc.,     of     recent     years, 
including  Reaganomics,  which,  he  indi- 
cates, won't  do.  Business  school  aca- 
demics are  bound  to  get  stirred  up  as 
Thurow  nudges  them  toward  a  more 
empirical  analysis  of  "the  real  world." 
Foreign  rights:  Bill  Leigh.  49-51  State 
Rd..  Princeton,  N.J.  06540.     [May  25\ 

IMPRINTS:  The  Lifelong  Effects  of 
the  Birth  Experience 

Arthur  Janov.  Coward-McCann  $17  95 
ISBN  0-698-1 1 183-4 
Janov's  controversial  The  Primal 
Scream  motivated  patients  to  reexperi- 
ence  their  birth  traumas.  Here  the 
father  of  Primal  Therapy  offers   new 
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LANGSTON  HUGHES:  Before  and 
Beyond  Harlem 

Faith   Berry.    Lawrence    Hill,    $19  95- 
paper  $12.95 

Hughes  (1902-1967),  a  leading  figure  of 
the  Harlem  Renaissance  of  the  1920s, 
was  a  versatile,  prolific  black  writer 
(poetry,    fiction,    drama,    journalism, 
etc.)  who,  for  all  his  autobiographical 
writing,  remained  a  very  private  man. 
Denied  access  to  Hughes's  full  papers 
at  Yale,  Berry  has  nonetheless  written 
a    detailed    biographical    and    critical 
study  of  Hughes,  one  that  focuses  on 
his  life  through  the  1940s  (with  an  over- 
view of  the  later  years).  There  is  a 
wealth  of  material  on  his  broken  child- 
hood, his  early  years  as  jazz-and-blues 
poet,  his  travels  and  proletarian  writ- 
ing of  the  '30s,  his  work  as  a  screen- 
writer and  lyricist.  And  there  are  sto- 
ries of  relationships  with  Arna  Bon- 
temps.  Alain  Locke  and  others.   Yet 
Hughes  remains  a  strikingly  elusive  fig- 
ure. Berry,  while  offering  a  mass  of  in- 
formation, never  gives  a  sure  sense  of 
the  man  (whose  personal  struggle  in- 
volved not  only  racial  matters  but  also 
his  homosexuality)  and  offers  few  firm 
critical  judgments  on  his  work,  much  of 
it  written  out  of  constant  financial  need. 

[May  26] 

THE  SHADOW  WARRIORS:  O.S.S. 
and  the  Origins  of  the  C.I.A. 

Bradley  F.  Smith.  Basic  Books.  $20  75 
ISBN  0-465-00756-0 
Following  two  recent  laudatory  biogra- 
phies of  William  J.  ("Wild  Bill") 
Donovan,  founder-director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Strategic  Services  during  World 
War  II.  this  history  of  the  O^S.S.  is 
surprisingly  critical  of  the  American 
spymaster.  Smith  characterizes  him  as 
rash,  erratic,  politically  naive  and  a 
dismally  poor  administrator.  He  con- 
tends that  Donovan  not  only  overrated 
the  efficacy  of  irregular  warfare  but 
also  spent  too  much  time  promoting  his 
organization  at  the  expense  of  long- 


■  u.ifeC  planning,  i  ne  nooK  is  not  primar- 
ily an  attack  on  Donovan  per  se.  how- 
ever, but  a  detailed  account  of  the 
origin,  operation  and  abrupt  demise  of 
the  O.S.S.  Smith  covers  a  lot  of  ground 
expertly:  he  describes,  for  instance, 
the  wartime  relationship  between  the 
O.S.S.  and  the  Soviet  N.K.V.D.  He 
also  discusses  how  O.S.S.  veterans 
contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  after  the  war. 

[May  27] 

FLASHBACKS:  An  Autobiography 
Timothy      Leary.      J.       p.      Tarcher 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  dist.),  $15.95  ISBN 
0-87477-177-3 

In   this   irreverent,   readable   memoir 
Leary,   self-styled  guru  of  the    1960s 
drug  culture,  recalls  a  career  in  psy- 
chology and  drug  research  that  brought 
him,  within  a  decade's  time,  from  a 
Harvard  post  to  federal  imprisonment 
on  drug  charges.  In  alternating  sections 
on  his  life  in  the  public  spotlight  of  the 
'60s  and  '70s  and  his  earlier  years  as  the 
troublesome  offspring  of  Irish-Catholic 
professionals  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  he 
describes  his  early  success  as  a  clinical 
psychologist,  his  experiments  with  psy- 
chedelic drugs  at  Harvard  (on  such  vol- 
unteers as  Aldous  Huxley  and  Allen 
Ginsberg)  and  the  "establishment"  op- 
position that  led  to  his  public  role  as 
a  "cheerleader  for  change."  Nostalgic 
("Oh  the  excitement  of  those  days") 
and  still  arguing  for  "intelligent,  mod- 
erate" drug  use  for  self-exploration,  he 
ends  with  his  years  in  prison,  on  the 
lam  and  in  prison  again.  Leary  now  lec- 
tures on  space  migration  and  other  top- 
ics. Photos.  [May  30] 

A  JOURNEY  FOR  OUR  TIMES: 
A  Memoir 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury.  Harper  &  Row/ 
A  Cornelia  and  Michael  Bessie  Book 
$22.50  ISBN  0-06-039006-9 
In  this  long,  absorbing,  richly  detailed 
memoir.    Salisbury,    long-time    corre- 
spondent and  editor  at  the  New  York 
Times,  tells  how  a  shy.  gawky  midwest- 
erner  became  the  stubborn,  hard-nosed 
journalist  celebrated  for  his  reporting 
from  Moscow  and  elsewhere.  Starting 
in  Minnesota,  where  he  took  his  first 
news  job  in  1926,  at  18,  the  author's 
"journey"  continues  through  the  1940s 
with  United  Press  in  Chicago.  Wash- 
ington. London  and  Russia;  and  ends 
with  his  coverage  of  Stalin  and  Khru- 
shchev  for   the    Times.    In   a   bright, 
engaging  narrative  he  writes  of  innu- 
merable figures,   such   as   Al   Capone 
and  Huey  Long.  Averell  Harriman  and 
George  Kennan,  and  of  such  places  as  a 
Depression-ravaged  U.S.  and  Moscow 
in  the  "fear  and  terror"  of  the  '50s. 
The    book   abounds   in   stories,    none 
more  vivid  than  those  of  Russia,  where 
this   "cranky,   skeptical   Minnesotan" 
walked  the  streets,  met  poets,  peasants 
and  diplomats,  and  discovered  the  So- 
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Timothy  Leary's  Autobiography 
Turn-On  For  Lovers  Of  Novels 


FLASHBACKS 

•  ••• 

By  Timothy  Leary, 

J. P.  Tarcher  Inc.;  $15.95 

BY  ALICE  HORNBAKER 

Enquirer  Book  Critic 

;     "Turn  On,  Tune  In,  Drop  Out." 
Those  words  from  the  psyche- 
delic '60s  still  sum  up  Timothy 
Leary. 

!  You  remember  Leary.  He  was 
(and  is)  LSD's  cheerleader  and 
Harvard's  bad  boy  professor 
(eventually  fired). 

In  and  out  of  prison  for  two 
decades  now  (currently  out), 
Leary,  at  61,  is  neither  contrite  nor 
remorseful.  Indeed,  his  autobiog- 
raphy shows  us  an  often-arrogant 
man  who  still  sometimes  thumbs 
his  nose  at  the  society  which 
alternately  condemns  and  sup- 
ports him. 

Like  him  or  not,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Leary's  intellect,  his 
articulate  and  persuasive  rhetoric 
and  his  ability  to  survive  are  im- 
pressive. His  has  been  an  extraor- 
dinary life.  And  this  is  an  extraor- 
dinary, reads-like-a-novel  book 
you  won't  want  to  miss. 

THE  PAGES  pulsate  with  run- 
ning commentary  as  Leary  breaks 
laws,  gets  busted,  breaks  out  of 
prison  and  goes  on  the  run  to  for- 
eign countries,  returns  to  prison 
and  loves  and  leaves  women  by  the 
dozens. 

There  is  no  novel  that  can 
outdo  Leary's  life. 

The  cast  of  characters  reads 
like  a  list  of  Who's  Who  in  Con- 
temporary America:  the  CIA's  G. 
Gordon  Liddy  (who  busted  Leary), 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Kennedys, 
the  Weathermen,  the  Black  Pan- 
thers, author  Thomas  Huxley. 
There  are  famous  scientists,  poli- 
ticians, professors,  musicians, 
actors  and  many  common  folk. 
"Their  tastes,  appetites  and  pecca- 
dilloes are  all  exposed  by  Leary. 

"All  resemblances  between  the 


TIMOTHY  LEARY 

.  .  .  still  expanding  intelligence 

characters  in  this  book  and  real 
people,  living  or  dead,  are  inten- 
tional," he  asserts. 

Leary's  mandate  to  be  society's 
celebrity  miscreant  came  when 
his  dying  grandfather  told  a 
young  Timothy:  "Never  do  any- 
thing like  anyone  else,  boy.  Be  one 
of  a  kind."  Leary  was  and  is. 

Reading  James  Joyce's  book, 
Ulysses,  was  a  major  factor  in 
Leary's  dervish  spinout  toward 
psychedelic  drugs.  "Joyce  stopped 
words  from  their  prudish  struc- 
tures and  let  them  split  like 
charged  particles  .  .  .  Reading 
Ulysses  prepared  me  for  the 
psychedelic  experience." 

HIS  USE  of  drugs  to  expand  his 
mind  began  with  a  sampling  of 
Mexico's  "sacred  mushrooms." 
That  first  time  he  turned  on,  he 
"laughed  at  my  own  everyday 
pomposity,  the  narrow  arrogance 
of  scholars,  the  impudence  of  the 
rational,  the  smug  naivete  of 
words  in  contrast  to  the  raw.  rich 


ever-changing  panoramas  that 
flooded  my  brain. 

"I  came  back,"  he  says,  "a 
changed  man." 

A  man  who  now  believes  in 
taking  mind-altering  drugs  under 
controlled  conditions. 

"We  discover  abruptly  that  we 
have  been  programmed  all  these 
years,  that  everything  we  acdept 
as  reality  is  just  social  fabrication. 
In  the  21  years  since  eating  mush- 
rooms in  a  garden  in  Mexico,  I 
have  devoted  most  of  my  time  and 
energy  to  the  exploration  and 
classification  of  these  circuits  of 
the  brain  and  their  implications 
for  evolution,  past  and  future. .  .  . 
The  brain  is  an  underutilized  bio- 
computer,  containing  billions  of 
unaccessed  neutrons.  I  learned 
that  normal  conciousness  is  one 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  intelligence." 

Psychologist  Leary  began  using 
psilocyhin  for  his  controlled  mind 
studies  at  Harvard  University. 
Then  came  LSD.  He  also  has  tried 
other  drugs,  he  writes,  but  always 
as  the  careful  scientist  who  ex- 
plores benefits  and  risks. 

Before  he  was  fired  from  Har- 
vard, he  worked  with  graduate 
students,  who  assisted  him,  and 
who  helped  him  turn  on  profes- 
sors, New  York  personalities  and 
show  business  people. 

IS  THERE  any  redeeming  value 
in  a  life  of  a  drummer  man  who 
always  must  march  to  a  different 
tune? 

Leary  thinks  so.  He  believes  he 
has  proved  that  "Survival  in  the 
future  will  be  based  on  Intelli- 
gence Increase:  expanding  the 
spectrum  of  Information  we  re- 
ceive, Improving  our  models  for 
analyzing  these  facts  and  develop- 
ing more  powerful  modes  of  trans- 
mitting updated  signals  to  others. 

"I  can  make  this  prediction 
with  confidence  and  serenity:  The 
Young  Ones  are  ready  to  Turn  On 
the  higher  circuits  of  their  brains, 
Tune  In  to  the  awesome  strength 
of  their  numbers,  and  Take 
Charge  of  evolution." 
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By  JOAN  HANAUER 

Lnited  Press  I ett*-:  aational 

MORNING     CONCERTS:     Ethel 

Merman's  fellow  patients  at  a  New 

i'ork    hospital    are    getting    a    treat 

Broadway  buffs  have  paid  big  dollars 

tor  in  the  past  —  a  morning  concert  by 

Merman.    Miss    Merman,    7G,    was 

'i  us  pi  tali  zed  April  7  and  underwent 

surgery  for  the  removal  of  a  brain 

lumor.  "Her  speech  is  improving  and 

she  has  been  increasingly  singing. 

•;aid   hospital   spokeswoman   Bernie 

Msnewski.  "The  nurse  can  hear  her 

down  the  hall  in  the  morning.  The 

patients  love  it."  Miss  Merman  has 

been  receiving  cards,  telegrams  and 

flowers   from   many   of   her  famous 

friends,  including  President  Reagan. 

Bob  Hope  and  Mary  Martin 

PARADE  OF  STARS:  Alexander  H. 
Cohen,  who  staged  "The  Night  of  100 
Stars"  last  year  to  benefit  the  Actors 
Fund,  will  do  an  encore  May  2  with  a 
"Parade  of  Stars  '  at  New  York's 
Palace  Theater  on  the  70th  birthday  of 
the  old  vaudeville  house.  Milton 
Berle,  George  Burns  and  Fred  Waring 
and  his  Pennsylvanians,  who  played 
Die  Palace  in  its  heyday,  will  be  on 
hand.  Performers  of  today  will 
imitate  stars  of  yesteryear,  including 
Debbie  Reynolds  as  Eva  Tanguay, 
Dick  Cavett  as  Fred  Allen,  Jack 
Klugman  and  Jack  Gilford  as  Smith  & 
Dale,  Rich  Little  as  Jack  Benny, 
Jeanne  Moreau  as  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
\nn  Reinking  and  Pain  Dawber  as  the 
Dully  S:sters  Gregory  Mines  as  hill 
Robinson,  Larry  Kert  as  Al  Jolson, 
Shelley  Winters  as  Sophie  Tucker  and 
Debbie  Allen  as  Josephine  Baker. 
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Peopletalk 


are  about  10  million  sn.gle  women 
between  20  and  3j,"  he  said,  "and,  of 
those,  maybe  MX)  would  be  ideal  for 
me."  Meanwhile  Halbersiadt  is 
planning  another  movie  —  about  how 
to  meet  people  with  special  hand 
signals 

"DON'T  LOOK  DOWN":  Debra 
Winger  has  a  reputation  for  being 
difficult,  talented  and  hot  at  the  box 
office  —  all  because  of  her  role  in  "An 
Officer  and  a  Gentleman.  She  admits 
she  was  no  angel  on  the  film  set,  but 
for  that  she  blames  the  producers. 


"They  were  pigs.  They  were  terrible 
and  I  was  terrible  back,"  she  told  Life 
magazine.  She  said  her  only  role  in 
life  is  'Don't  look  down."  She  was  in 
an  accident  at  18  tha  t  left  her  partially 
paralyzed  and  in  and  out  of  hospitals 
for  a  year  and  she  said,  "I  thitik 
anyone  who's  be;_'n  near  death  looks  at 
life  differently  It  feels  like  extra  time 
now." 

QUOTE  OF  THE  DAY:  Barbara 
Cartland,  who  at  82  has  written  3'jO 
romantic  novels  and  has  350  million 
books  in  circulation,  still  has  plenty  to 


say.  Amon;'  the  things  the  British 
novelist  told  Women's  Wear  Daily: 
"Pornography  is  entirely  due  to  had 
feeding.  There  is  something  wrong  if 
you  have,  to  be  stimulated  to  sex,  like 
the  Georgian  rake;  who  liked  to  be 
beaten  with  nettles.  If  you  have  the 
right  diet,  people  are  naturally 
stimulated." 


GLIMPSES:  Donald  Brooks  did  the 
costumes  for  "Dance  A  Little  Closer," 
the  updated  musical  version  oi  Robert 
Sherwood's  "Idiot's  Delight" 
Timothy  Leary,  who  was  expelled 
from  Harvard  20  years  ago,  has 
written  his  autobiography,  "Flash 
backs"  . 


Liddy,  Leary 
but  opinions 


on  joint  speaking  tour, 
go  their  separate  ways 


By  Yardena  Arar 

Associated  Press 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

They  are  an  odd  couple— a  former 
political  dirty  trickster  and  an  ex- 
acid  freak.  But  G.  Gordon  Liddy  and 
Timothy  Leary  have  one  of  the  hot- 
test acts  around. 

The  convicted  Watergate  conspirator 
and  the  convicted  (for  drug  use) 
former  drug-cult  ringleader  cheer- 
fully admit  that  they  don't  agree  on  a 
thing.  But  their  dialogue  has  been 
drawing  capacity  crowds  wherever 
they  go. 

"He's  Darth  Vader  to  my  Luke 
Skywalker,"  Leary  says  of  Liddy.  "I 
have  always  felt  that  Mr.  Liddy  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  elo- 
quent advocates  of  a  disastrous  polit- 
ical program  which  has  ruined  the 
United  States  in  the  past  40  years." 

"He  hasn't  changed  his  ideas  one 
bit,"  Liddy  counters.  "He's  putting 
forth  the  same  ideas  to  another  gen- 
eration, and  God  forbid  he  should 

succeed These  ideas  are  very 

dangerous." 

Liddy  and  Leary  recently  did  a  two- 
night  stand  at  the  Wilshire  Ebell  the- 
ater in  Los  Angeles.  They  are  taking 
a  break  from  the  talk  circuit,  and 


plan  to  resume  their  traveling  de- 
bate in  the  fall. 

But  despite  the  distaste  each  holds 
for  the  other's  ideas,  they  hasten  to 
add  that  it  does  not  extend  to  their 
personal  relationship.  In  fact,  the 
two  men  profess  to  being  fast 
friends. 

"Gordon  Liddy  is  intelligent,  he's 
highly  educated,  he's  deeply  idealis- 
tic, he's  demonstrated  extraordinary 
courage  in  standing  up  for  his  be- 
liefs, including  having  willingly,  al- 
most voluntarily,  gone  to  prison  for  a 
long  time,"  Leary  said. 

Said  Liddy:  "Tim  Leary  has  a  mar- 
velous elfin  sense  of  wit  and  Irish 
humor.  He  doesn't  get  ponderous 
and  heavy.  In  fact,  he  gets  so  light, 
sometimes  he  floats.  It  becomes  a 
difficult  task  for  me  to  penetrate 
that  veil  of  charm  and  show  these 
ideas  for  what  they  really  are,  which 
is  very  dangerous  principles." 

The  Liddy-Leary  connection  goes 
back  to  the  1960s,  when  Liddy,  as 
assistant  district  attorney  in  Dut- 
chess County,  N.Y.,  prosecuted 
Leary  for  smoking  marijuana.  For  a 
brief  time  in  the  1970s,  the  two  men 
also  were  behind  bars  at  the  same 
federal  prison  at  Terminal  Island  off 
Los  Angeles. 


n  Liddy 


Timothy  Leary 


But  the  debates  that  led  to  their 
friendship  began  only  about  a  year 
ago,  when  both  men— heavy  travel- 
ers on  the  lecture  circuit — were 
speaking  separately  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Texas  at  Austin. 

A  friend  of  Leary's,  who  owned  what 
Liddy  described  as  "a  countercul- 
ture bookstore,"  suggested  that  they 
air  their  opposing  views  on  the  same 
platform. 

Each  debate  opens  with  the  oppo- 
nents stating  their  views  on  individ- 
ual freedom  versus  the  power  of  the 
state.  A  moderator  from  the  commu- 
nity then  poses  specific  questions, 
usually  geared  to  current  events.  Af- 
ter an  intermission,  the  two  men 
field  questions  from  the  audience. 

"I  was  asked  one  time  what  I  thought 
of  group  sex  by  a  very  attractive 
woman  in  front  of  a  thousand  peo- 
ple," Liddy  recalled.  "I  asked  her 
how  big  a  group  she  had  in  mind. 
She  got  very  upset,  said  I  wasn't 
taking  her  seriously." 

Asked  whether  Leary  contributed  to 
that  particular  exchange,  Liddy 
laughed  and  replied,  "No,  he  was  too 
busy  laughing  at  my  discomfiture." 

Leary  said  that  his  most  difficult 
moments  come  when  Liddy  "pre- 
sents my  position  in  an  exaggerating 
way  and  makes  it  sound  as  though 
I'm  defending  the  Hillside  Strangler 
and  drug  use  by  children,  neither  of 
which  I  do. 

"But  I  must  tell  you,  neither  Liddy  or 
I  squirm,"  he  added.  "We're  two  of 
the  most  controversial  people  in 
America.  We've  listened  to  every  in- 
sult and  personal  attack  possible; 
we're  both  tough  cookies  and  so 
we're  not  easily  intimidated  by  a 
peaceful  argument." 

"In  my  opinion,"  Liddy  said  of 
Leary's  beliefs,  "they  suggest  the  ac- 
ceptability of  totally  self-centered, 
irresponsible  behavior,  and  license 
as  distinguished  from  liberty." 

"I  think  Mr.  Liddy's  ideas  are  turn- 
ing America  into  a  banana  republic, 
and  are  robbing  American  youth  of 
their  hope  for  the  future,"  Leary 
said.  "Gordon  Liddy  is  a  rock-ribbed 
Republican  somewhere  to  the  right 
of  the  3-H  boys — Herbert  Hoover,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  Jesse  Helms." 
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Rank  gets  rights  to  projects 


continued  from  page  1  — 

Rediffusion,  the  U.K.  cable  company, 
will  contribute  a  further  $  1 .6  million. 

"The  Bostonians,"  adapted  from 
the  Henry  James  story,  starts  shooting 
in  July  in  Boston.  To  be  directed  by 
James  Ivory  with  Christopher  Reeve, 
it's  budgeted  at  $3.3  million.  The 
screenplay  for  the  19th-century  love 
story  is  by  Ruth  Prahwer  Jhabvala, 
novelist  and  longtime  collaborator 
with  Merchant  and  Ivory.  Picture 
should  be  ready  by  spring  of  1984, 
with  Cannes  screenings  a  possibility. 

"The  Deceivers,"  from  the  classic 
John  Masters  story  of  high  adventure 
in  India  during  the  1890s,  starts  shoot- 
ing January  1984  in  India  on  a  $5-6 
million  budget.  Director  and  cast  are 
soon  to  be  finalized,  but  executive  pro- 
ducer is  U.K.  impresario  Michael 
White  ("Rocky  Horror  Picture 
Show,"  "Moonlighting"). 

Merchant  says  that  the  Rank-Redif- 
fusion  deal  will  account  for  approxi- 
mately 45%  of  the  combined  $8.5  mil- 
lion budget.  Another  40-45%  he  ex- 
pects from  presales  to  a  USA  major, 
soon  to  be  announced,  and  the  re- 
maining investment  comes  from  pri- 
vate U.K.  sources.  The  new  two-pic- 
ture pact  follows  Rank's  investment 
(approximately  20%)  in  Merchant's 
current  picture,  "Heat  and  Dust," 
budgeted  at  $2.4  million,  shot  in  India, 
and  starring  Julie  Christie  and  Shashi 
Kapoor.  "Heat  and  Dust"  plays  in 
competition  here  this  week  and  is 
tipped  as  one  of  the  front-runners  for 
the  Palme  d'Or.  The  picture  —  which 
goes  out  through  Universal  Classics  in 


the  United  States  —  has  had  a  highly 
successive  U.K.  release  so  far,  taking 
$550,000  in  13  weeks  at  one  screen  in 
London.  Merchant  says  he  is  confi- 
dent that  the  picture  will  eventually 
take  "at  least  $800,000  at  that  single 
screen,"  and  expects  a  final  worldwide 
gross  in  the  range  of  $20  million.  The 
success  of  the  current  picture,  he  says, 
"may  not  explain  our  new  deal  with 
Rank,  but  it  obviously  helps."  At 
script  stage  "Heat  and  Dust"  had  been 
rejected  by  several  of  the  majors,  who 
thought  the  project  not  viable.  The 
picture  opens  at  nine  screens  in  France 
in  August,  and  in  Boston,  L.A.,  New 
York  and  other  U.S.  cities  in 
September. 

In  addition  to  taking  U.K.  distribu- 
tion and  non-North  American  sales 
rights  on  the  two  new  Merchant  proj- 
ects, Rank  is  to  sell  the  catalogue  of 
the  producer's  past  films,  which  re- 
main virtually  unsold  to  TV  outside 
the  U.K.  describing  Rank  as  "reliable 
and  straightforward  partners,"  Mer- 
chant said  that  he  obviously  hoped 
"Heat  and  Dust"  would  win  the 
Cannes  prize,  but  added  that  "it's  not 
crucial  in  any  sense."  "Heat  and 
Dust"  was  sold  to  virtually  all  Euro- 
pean territories,  and  all  those  buyers 
have  put  in  bids  for  the  new  pictures, 
either  singly  or  as  a  package.  But  Mer- 
chant emphasized  that  for  the  U.S. 
sale,  the  two  pictures,  of  which  "The 
Deceivers"  is  the  bigger  and  more 
commercial  project,  are  not  tied  to- 
gether. Meanwhile,  Rank's  $2.4  mil- 
lion investment  represents  a  striking 
policy  development,  since  the  com- 
pany itself  exited  production  in  some 
disarray  four  years  ago. 


Col  TV,  Centerpoint  pact 


continued  from  page  1  — 

rently  under  a  production  contract 

with  CPT,  will  develop  and  produce 

properties  in  tandem  with  Grosso- 

Jacobson. 

The  pact  was  set  up  by  CPT  presi- 
dent Herman  Rush,  Centerpoint  CEO 
Bill  Ellis  and  president  —  TV  Thomas 
Tannenbaum. 

"Pompeii"  is  from  executive  pro- 
ducer David  Gerber  for  ABC,  and 
films  in  Italy  and  Britain  beginning  in 
June.  Peter  Hunt  directs  the  script  by 
Carmen  Culver.  Richard  Irving  is  pro- 
ducer. 

"Sadat,"  from  the  script  by  Lionel 
Chetwynd,  is  produced  by  Daniel  Blatt 
and  Robert  Singer  with  production  to 


begin  in  early  June.  It  stars  Lou  Gos- 
sett  Jr.  and  Madolyn  Smith. 

George  Segal  stars  in  "Track- 
down,"  a  telefeature  based  on  the 
Goodbar  murder  case. 

"This  deal  made  sense  for  us," 
Rush  told  The  Hollywood  Reporter. 
"In  addition  to  sharing  the  risk  on  the 
projects,  Centerpoint  will  be  able  to 
handle  'Sadat'  for  foreign  theatrical 
release,  which  our  company  was  not 
in  a  position  to  do  since  our  film  peo- 
ple already  have  enough  on  their 
hands.  And,  there  are  additional  proj- 
ects in  development,  including  those 
being  worked  on  in  New  York  by  our 
Alan  Wagner  and  their  Grosso- Jacob- 
son." 


MPAA  distributes  'Laughter'  proceeds 


continued  from  page  3  — 

Los  Angeles. 

Seven  institutions  have  received 
$124,500  each.  The  Academy  of  Mo- 
tion Picture  Arts  and  Sciences;  the 
American  Film  Institute;  California 
Institute  of  the  Arts  Film  School;  the 
Motion  Picture  Television  Fund;  New 
\oik  University  School' of  the  Arts; 
University  of  Southern  California  at 
Los  Angeles  Film  School;  and  the  Uni- 


versity of  Southern  California  Film 
School.  Columbia  University  received 
$74,500. 

"Hollywood:  The  Gift  of  Laugh- 
ter" is  being  syndicated  in  the  United 
States  by -20th  Century-Fox. 

The  MPAA  has  so  far  donated  all 
but  $1,000  of  the  receipts  from  the 
special.  Additional  funds  still  to  come 
will  also  be  divided  among  the  recip- 
ient institutions. 


'Flashdance' 

continued  from  page  4  — 
1,192  screens  ($1,795  per  screen).  The 
only  other  film  to  take  in  over  $1  mil- 
lion was  Columbia's  "Tootsie,"  which 
in  805  theatres  nabbed  $1,546,976 
($1,922  per  screen),  off  21%  with  the 
loss  of  60  outlets.  Its  total  to  date  is 
an  impressive  $163,485,230. 

A  reissue  of  "Rocky"  from  MGM/ 
UA  garnered  $902,228  from  1,071 
theatres  ($842  per  screen).  The  studio's 
"Exposed"  widened  its  run  by  122 
outlets  to  145,  and  collected  $215,694 
($1,488  per  screen),  a  gain  of  73%. 

Cinecom  opened  Robert  Duvall's 
film  "Angelo  My  Love"  in  two  Los 
Angeles  theatres,  widening  its  run  to 
three.  It  took  in  $28,000.  In  its  second 
weekend  in  one  theatre  in  New  York, 
Embassy's  reissue  of  "The  Ruling 
Class"  fell  25%  to  $12,103.  "My  Tu- 
tor" from  Crown  posted  $692,230,  a 
drop  of  71%  as  it  lost  143  outlets  to 
319.  Universal  dropped  down  to  27 
theatres  for  its  test  of  "Private 
School"  in  Chicago  (a  loss  of  nine) 
and  the  film's  gross  slipped  49%  to 
$76,128. 

From  Warner  Bros.,  Zoetrope's 
"The  Outsiders"  notched  $701,670 
from  604  theatres,  a  drop  of  37%  with 
the  loss  of  102  screens;  "High  Road 
to  China"  grossed  $556,510  from  519 
screens  (down  88),  off  36%;  "Local 
Hero"  eased  21%  to  $485,616  from 
184  theatres,  down  six.  Total  to  date 
is  $3,797,321. 

Universal's  "Monty  Python's  the 
Meaning  of  Life"  fell  56%  to  $569,- 
681  as  it  lost  161  screens  to  380.  "La 
Traviata"  gained  3%  to  $39,290  from 
two  theatres.  "E.T.  —  The  Extra- 
Terrestrial"  took  in  $574,740  from  407 
outlets.  The  studio  stopped  tracking 


"Tender  Mercies,"  which  had  ac- 
cumulated $1,074,238  through  the 
prior  weekend.  Columbia's  "Gandhi" 
managed  $823,234  from  411  screens 
(off  37%  with  the  loss  of  168  theatres) 
while  "Spring  Break"  garnered  $494,- 
273  from  412. 

"Baby,  It's  You"  from  Paramount 
in  13  theatres  registered  $80,947  from 
13  screens,  off  12%.  The  studio's  "48 
HRS."  grabbed  $389,548  from  350 
outlets;  "An  Officer  and  a  Gentle- 
man," $295,680  from  270  situations; 
"Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark"  $599,738 
from  480  for  $8,622,487  in  its  latest 
reissue,  $239,622,487  to  date.  Orion's 
"Lone  Wolf  McQuade"  took  in 
$691 ,521  from  560  theatres,  a  drop  of 
55%  with  the  loss  of  324  screens. 
"Losin'  It"  from  Embassy  in  only  9 
theatres  (down  from  47)  grossed 
$7,696  for  $1,158,955  to  date;  "Savan- 
nah Smiles"  on  57  screens  notched 
$57,227  for  $8,881,253  to  date. 

From  Fox,  "Max  Dugan  Returns" 
fell  50%  to  take  in  $501,597  as  it  lost 
160  theatres  to  386;  "Tough  Enough" 
nabbed  $36,606  from  48  screens;  "The 
King  of  Comedy"  registered  $65,693 
in  44  outlets  for  $2,536,242  to  date; 
"The  Verdict"  grossed  $174,585  from 
210  situations  and  "The  Man  From 
Snowy  River"  grabbed  $158,716  from 
189  theatres  for  $19,602,611  to  date. 
Fox  Classics'  "Betrayal"  added  six 
outlets  to  58  and  notched  $169,340  for 
$1,890,460  to  date.  "To  Begin  Again" 
managed  $21,890,  a  drop  of  13%  as 
it  went  into  one  more  theatre  for  a 
total  of  four.  The  studio  stopped 
tracking  "Heart  Like  a  Wheel," 
whose  cumulative  gross  through  the 
previous  weekend  was  $260,298. 

Cumulative  grosses  for  most  pic- 
tures in  release  are  contained  in  the 
box-office  chart,  p.  89. 


Three  major  vid  distributors 
stock  up  for  Australian  mkt. 


By  BETH  QUINLIVAN 

SYDNEY  —  Three  of  the  major 
video  distributors  in  Australia  have 
announced  significant  acquisitions, 
demonstrating  the  continued  activity 
as  the  video  market  here  expands. 

CBS-Fox  has  just  reported  that  it 
has  taken  over  the  Australian  distribu- 
tion of  Intermission  Video  Product, 
boosting  its  catalogue  of  videocassettes 
by  about  100  to  265  films.  The  Inter- 
mission catalogue  had  a  strong  adven- 
ture/horror and  R-rated  film  presence. 

Elsewhere,  Publishing  and  Broad- 
casting Video  has  substantially  boost- 
ed its  education  and  training  film  in- 
terests with  the  purchase  from  Max 
Lambe  and  Associates  of  the  right  to 
market  and  distribute  that  company's 
product. 

PBV  has  also  acquired  the  rights  to 
distribute  the  large  educational  film  li- 
brary of  the  Learning  Corp.  of  Ameri- 
ca, which  includes  videos  in  a  huge 
variety  of  educational  topics  plus  a 
number  of  films  that  might  be  of  value 
to  a  course  of  study,  including  "Ham- 


let," "Holocaust"  and  "The  Laven- 
der Hill  Mob." 

In  other  moves,  Roadshow  Video, 
signifying  its  intention  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  its  video  catalogue,  has  pur- 
chased the  rights  to  the  German, 
award-winning  film,  "Mephisto." 

Roadshow  says  they  are  building  up 
their  foreign-language  films  as  well  as 
other  quality  films  in  a  bid  to  service 
the  total  video  market. 

Traditionally,  the  top-selling  video- 
cassettes  in  Australia  are  the  horror 
and  soft-core  films,  as  well  as  the  box- 
office  winners.. 

Foreign-language  films  have  in  the 
past  mostly  been  left  to  PBV  for  the 
major  purchases. 

TCA  wins  Peabody 

The  George  Foster  Peabody  award 
has  been  given  to  the  Television  Corp. 
of  America  for  its  documentary  "784 
Days  That  Changed  America:  From 
Watergate  to  Resignation."  Nancy 
Dickerson,  TCA  executive  producer, 
will  accept  the  award. 


> 
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iudolph  tackles  docu  genre 
with  'Return  Engagement' 


By  TINA  DANIELL 

After  directing  four  features,  the 
last  being  the  $10  million-budgeted 
"Endangered  Species"  for  MGM, 
Alan  Rudolph  changed  tacks  to  try  his 
hand  at  a  documentary.  The  result  is 
"Return  Engagement,"  about  the  de- 
bate between,  character  and  world- 
views  of,  convicted  Watergate  burglar 
G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  psychedelia 
guru  Timothy  Leary.  The  film  was  not 
only  a  change  of  form  but  a  change 
in  finances,  since  Rudolph  and  pro- 
ducer Carolyn  Pfeiffer  made  it  for 
$250,000. 

Financial  constraints  meant  that 
Rudolph  and  his  editor,  Tom  Walls, 
couldn't  afford  a  screening  room  that 
accommodated  their  cut  of  the  film, 
since  it  was  shot  in  16mm  with  35mm 
sound,  so  they  only  viewed  it  on  a 
KEM  editing  machine.  It  also  meant 
that  Adrian  Belew  (of  King  Crimson), 
who  lives  in  Illinois  and  did  the  score, 
had  to  compose  music  working  with 
only  an  audiotape  of  the  cut,  not  a 
videotape.  The  shoot  itself  was  done 
with  a  five-person  crew,  and  Pfeiffer 
and  Rudolph  took  only  nominal  fees. 

Despite  this,  it  was  a  positive  experi- 
ence, Rudolph  said,  for  one  thing,  "It 
was  the  only  film  I  made  where  the 
studio  head  didn't  change  during  pro- 
duction, because  there  was  no  studio." 
Also,  though  he  acknowledged  that 
filming  an  event  does  affect  what  hap- 
pens, "I  never  told  people  what  to  do 
—  it  was  the  most  fun  I  ever  had." 
Liddy  and  Leary  were  both  "very  pro- 
fessional. It's  probably  because  there's 
more  theatricality  in  what  they  do  than 
anything  else." 

"Return  Engagement"  premiered  at 
Filmex  in  Los  Angeles  this  year  and 
is  currently  being  screened  out  of  com- 
petition at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  by 
producer  Pfeiffer,  who's  there  looking 
for  both  foreign  and  domestic  distri- 
bution deals.  It  is  the  third  collabora- 
tion of  Pfeiffer  and  Rudolph.  She  first 
worked  with  him  on  "Roadie,"  Ru- 
dolph's third  film,  then  "Endangered 
Species."  (Rudolph's  first  two  films, 
"Welcome  to  L.A."  and  "Remember 
My  Name"  were  produced  by  Robert 
Altman.) 

The  idea  for  "Return  Engagement" 
was  hatched  over  lunch  between  the 
two.  Rudolph  recalls  that  "the  idea 
was  smaller  than  the  subject,"  since 
Leary  and  Liddy  were  already  touring 
and  were  a  big  draw  on  college  cam- 
puses. However,  Rudolph  noted  that 
he  was  "not  just  interested  in  the 
debates  —  I  wanted  to  peel  those 
onions."  While  still  at  lunch,  Pfeiffer 
asked  Rudolph  to  estimate  a  budget. 
He  came  up  with  $250,000  and  she  got 

Poledouris  scores 

Basil  Poledouris  has  been  set  to 
compose  the  score  for  Paramount's 
"Uncommon  Valor"  feature  pro- 
duced by  Buzz  Feitshans  and  John 
Milius. 


up  and  made  one  phone  call  —  to 
Chris  Blackwell  of  Island  Records  and 
now  Island  Pictures  —  who  supplied 
the  financing. 

The  film  took  eight  months  to  shoot 
and  eight  to  edit,  mainly  because  they 
had  30  hours  of  footage  due  to  exten- 
sive filming  of  the  debates.  But  the 
debates  make  up  only  about  a  third  of 
the  finished  film.  While  not  making 
any  claims  to  objectivity,  Rudolph 
said  he  exercised  restraint  and  doesn't 
think  "Engagement"  sides  with  either 
Liddy  or  Leary. 

In  fact,  Rudolph  said  he  found  a  lot 
of  similarities  between  the  two  (who 
have  a  rapport  that's  obvious  in  the 
film.)  "They're  both  positive,  opti- 
mistic, patriotic  people,"  Rudolph  ex- 
plained. "They  both  love  their  coun- 
try, and  both  are  moths  to  the  flames 
of  publicity." 

Rudolph  was  drawn  to  the  subjects 
because  both  Liddy  and  Leary  were 
notorious  for  being  involved  in  events 
that  affected  history.  With  Liddy,  it 
was  Watergate,  of  course,  and  with 
Leary,  Rudolph  observed  that  his  im- 
pact, along  with  others  who  pioneered 
drug  research  from  1960-1963  at  the 
Harvard  Psychedelic  Research  Proj- 
ect, was  "far-reaching."  "If  you  could 
make  a  direct  cut  from  April  1961  to 
April  1983,  then  you  would  see  the  cul- 
tural impact  of  what  Leary  and  his 
group  did." 

Major  events  in  U.S.  history  are 
"often  the  results  of  acts  by  less-than- 
important  figures,"  Rudolph  opined, 
so  if  you  can  put  those  figures  on 
stage,  there's  an  opportunity  to  learn 
something.  "If  I  had  filmed  Richard 
Nixon  and  Bob  Dylan,  we  might  not 
learn  anything."  "Return  Engage- 
ment" has  been  shown  in  some 
schools,  Rudolph  said,  and  there  has 
been  interest  from  people  who  want  to 
screen  it  educationally  because  it  stim- 
ulates discussion. 

Though  doing  the  film  offered  him 
great  freedom  and  a  "purge  from  a 
couple  years  of  body  blows,"  Rudolph 
said  he  isn't  sure  he  would  do  another 
documentary.  "I  wouldn't  rule  any- 
thing out,  but  I'm  not  a  realist.  I  think 
the  reason  I  did  a  good  job  on  'Return 
Engagement'  is  that  these  guys  are  not 
that  real.  Theatricality  is  their  core." 

But  the  film  was  sort  of  a  starting 
over,  he  added,  and  he  wants  now  to 
get  back  to  doing  "good  work  at  rea- 
sonable prices."  (Both  his  first  films 
were  made  for  about  $1  million.)  He's 
written  a  number  of  scripts,  but  the 
one  he'd  like  to  do  most  now  is  called 
"The  Moderns,"  about  Paris  in  the 
'20s,  but  with  a  story  that  could  be  any 
time,  he  said  —  Paris  in  the  '30s,  Lon- 
don in  the  '60s,  etc. 

Honigberg  renews 

Gail  Honigberg,  executive  story  edi- 
tor of  CBS  "Alice"  series,  has  re- 
newed her  contract  for  a  fourth  sea- 

son-  _^  f  ^ 
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Tri-Star  new  name 

continued  from  page  3  — 
yesterday  settled  on  the  name  Tri-Star 
Pictures  to  reflect  the  tripartite  nature 
of  the  joint  venture. 

In  a  statement  issued  jointly  by  Tri- 
Star  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer Victor  A.  Kaufman  and  company 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
Gary  Hendler,  the  two  officials  said 
they  "believe  the  name  Tri-Star  Pic- 
tures accurately  reflects  the  studio's 
unique  organizational  structure  and 
the  leadership  status  of  the  three  part- 
ners." Officials  said  they  decided  on 
the  name  "after  an  extensive  search." 

At  the  same  time,  the  company  has 
filled  in  three  more  slots  in  its  execu- 
tive roster  with  the  appointments  of 
David  Matalon  as  executive  vp  with 
responsibility  for  worldwide  market- 
ing and  distribution,  and  Leslie  Jacob- 
son  as  senior  vp  and  general  counsel. 
Matalon  has  been  with  Columbia  for 
19  years,  most  recently  serving  as  sen- 
ior executive  vp  and  international  the- 
atrical manager  for  Columbia  Pictures 
International  for  the  past  two  years. 
Jacobson  has  been  with  HBO  since 
1979,  serving  as  vp  and  associate  gen- 
eral counsel  of  HBO  since  February. 

Also  named  was  Jay  Walkingshaw, 
who,  as  previously  reported  here  (HR 
5/2),  is  serving  as  chief  financial  offi- 
cer for  the  new  studio  has  been  given 
the  additional  title  of  senior  vp.  He 
had  previously  served  as  senior  vp  of 
finance  and  administration  at  Warner 
Amex  Satellite  Entertainment  Co. 

Matalon,  who  will  begfn  his  new 
post  June  15,  will  be  headquartered  in 
New  York,  reporting  directly  to  Hend- 
ler based  in  the  company's  Los  Ange- 
les office.  Jacobson  and  Walking- 
shaw, whose  appointments  are  effec- 
tive immediately,  will  also  be  based  in 
New  York,  but  will  report  directly  to 
Kaufman,  who  is  headquartered  there. 


of  Nova 


The  three  appointments  continue  to 
increase  the  presence  of  Columbia  and 
HBO  in  the  new  venture,  particularly 
since  Kaufman  was  a  former  Colum- 
bia vice  chairman  and  Hendler,  who 
though  outside  the  ranks  of  any  com- 
pany, had  considerable  contacts  at 
Columbia  through  the  clients  he  repre- 
sented as  an  attorney.  So  far,  no  top 
Tri-Star  executive  has  come  from 
CBS,  raising  speculation  about  the 
possible  appointment  of  CBS  Theatri- 
cal Films  president  William  Self  to  a 
top  production  post  at  Tri-Star.  It  is 
believed  Self  is  among  many  others 
currently  being  considered  for  that 
spot. 

Matalon  began  his  career  with  the 
agency  handling  Columbia's  film  dis- 
tribution in  his  native  Israel.  In  1964 
he  joined  the  Columbia  staff,  serving 
as  general  manager  in  Iran,  then  assist- 
ant to  the  general  manager  in  Italy, 
before  returning  in  1971  as  executive 
assistant  to  the  continental  manager  in 
Columbia's  European  headquarters. 
A  stint  as  managing  director  in  Brazil 
was  followed  by  a  return  to  Europe  in 
1974  as  continental  manager.  He  was 
made  senior  vp  in  1978  and  upped  to 
executive  vp  a  year  later. 

Jacobson  started  at  HBO  as  associ- 
ate counsel-programming  and  was 
promoted  to  chief  counsel-program- 
ming in  January  1980.  She  was  named 
associate  general  counsel  last  June. 

Walkingshaw,  before  his  nine- 
month  stint  at  Warner  Amex,  served 
as  vp  and  controller  of  Group  W  Ca- 
ble for  a  year.  He  held  offices  in  vari- 
ous divisions  of  Time  Inc.  for  eight 
years  before  that,  including  vp  finance 
and  administration  of  Time  Life 
Films,  vp  corporate  development  of 
HBO  July  1979  to  December  1979, 
and  vp  program  operations  for  HBO 
for  the  three  years  prior  to  that. 


Embassy 


continued  from  page  I  — 
major  new  novel  due  out  next  month. 
Cameras  roll  in  August  on  the  $14  mil- 
lion film. 

"Mandrake  the  Magician"  will  be 
made  with  Eric  Rochat  in  association 
with  Goldcrest  Films  and  TV  Ltd.  for 
$18  million  and  is  set  for  a  November 
lensing  start.  Also  scheduled  to  begin 
in  November  is  "The  Chinese  Ban- 
dit," which  will  be  the  first  film  per- 
sonally produced  by  Barry  Spikings 
since  "The  Deer  Hunter."  The  action 
adventure  story  bears  a  price  tag  of 
$20  million. 

Steven  Tesich  ("Breaking  Away," 
"The  World  According  to  Garp," 
"Four  Friends")  is  currently  writing 
the  script  for  "Cinderella  City,"  which 
will  start  shooting  in  September.  It  is 
expected  the  film  will  be  in  the  $8  mil- 
lion range  or  slightly  higher. 

"Suder"  will  also  start  sometime  in 
September.  Negotiations  are  ongoing 
with  an  undisclosed  major  name  star 
for  the  farcical  comedy,  which  is 
budgeted  at  $10  million. 

Being  readied  for  a  February  1984 


start  is  a  project  representing  the  first 
collaboration  between  Oscar-winning 
screenwriter  Ernest  Thompson,  multi- 
Academy  Award  winner  Katharine 
Hepburn  and  producer  Martin  Starger 
since  "On  Golden  Pond,"  "West  Side 
Waltz"  will  feature  two  other  impor- 
tant actors,  other  than  Hepburn,  and 
will  cost  $14  million. 

Besides  these  motion  pictures,  Lord 
Grade  said  there  are  35  projects  in  ac- 
tive development  at  Embassy.  Basing 
his  assumption  on  "what  I've  seen  so 
far,"  he  anticipates  at  least  10  of  these 
will  definitely  move  forward. 

Meanwhile  Embassy  has  "Cham- 
pion" still  before  the  cameras  on  loca- 
tion in  Atlanta,  after  which  the  film, 
produced  by  Peter  Shaw  and  starring 
John  Hurt,  will  conclude  lensing  in 
Liverpool. 

Lord  Grade,  who  arrived  in  Cannes 
last  weekend,  is  leaving  tomorrow  to 
fly  to  Los  Angeles  to  attend  ABC's 
30th  anniversary  dinner.  After  the  din 
ner  he  will  immediately  wing  back  to 
Cannes  to  finish  out  the  festival. 


Fred  Pinkard  in  the  "Blue  Murder 
episode  of  "T.J.  Hooker." 
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News  and  the  law 

I  sympathize  with  the  decision  of  Channel  2 
news  reporter  Dave  Lopez  to  violate  the 
journalistic  code  and  testify  against  an  alleged 
heinous  murderer.  He  believed  that  his  loyalty 
to  law  enforcement  and  to  the  understandably 
anguished  parents  of  victims  was  more 
important  than  the  principles  of  his  profession. 

But  I  am  apalled  that  he  assumes  that  he 
can  have  it  both  ways.  Independence  of  the 
press,  another  precious  aspect  of  a  free 
society,  depends  upon  the  integrity  of  reporters 
who  will  not  cave  in  under  social  pressure. 

Dave  Lopez  should  gracefully  resign  his  job 
as  journalist  and  become  a  cop.  He'd  probably 
be  a  good  one. 

BARBARA  CHASE 
Los  Angeles 


Knapp  400  Jahre 

nach  Columbus  macfiten 

norwegische  Seefahrer 

eine  groBe  Entdeckung. 


Und  das  kam  so:  Wie  jeder  an- 
standige  Sailor,  so  hatte  sich  auch 
dieser  Captain  fur  eine  lange 
Australien-Reise  mit  ein  paar 
FaBchen  Aquavit  eingedeckt 
Zuriick  in  Norwegen, 
war  eines  dieser  FaBchen 
aber  vollig  unberiihrt 
geblieben. 
Man  kostete. 
Und  siehe 
da:  Der 
iibrig- 

ge- 
bliebene 
Aquavit  schmeckte 
viel  weicher  und  reifer  als 
jener,  den  man  zu  Beginn  der  Welt- 
umseglung  getrunken  hatte.  Die 
Geburtsstunde  des  LIN  IE-Aquavit 

Von  da  an  schickten  die  Norweger 
ihren  LINIE-Aquavit  in  ausge- 
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suchten  Sherry-Fassern  immer 
vvieder  nach  Australien  und  zu- 
riick. Also  zweimal  \iber  den 
Aquator.  Und  daher  auch  der 
Name:  Denn  „Linie"  ist  norwe- 
gisch  und  heiBt  schlicht  Aquator. 

Noch  heute  entsteht  so  der  wohl 

aufwendigste  und 

ungewohnlichste 

Aquavit  der  Welt 

Ein  unvergleich- 

bar  edler  Tropfen 

-  wie  Sie  vom 

ersten  bis  zum 

letzten  Schliick- 

chen  feststellen 

konnen.  Ein  Skal 

dem  Entdecker,  einem 

Windjammer-Captain. 


Staatliche  Garantie 

A/S  Vinmonopolet  verburjl 

Dieser  LINIE-Aquavii 
hat  in  alien  Sherry-Fassern 

Jul  der  Reise  von 
Norwegen  nach  Australia! 

mil  dem 
Willi.  V.  illielmsen  Frachler 


M/S  ..TOURCOING" 

den  Aquator  p^miti. 

Zfil  Jcr  RcUe  : 

27.8.81  -  21.11.81 
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FUTURE:  Fears  of  Downward  Mobility 


Continued  from  10th  Page 

young  persons  Instinctively  measure  their  homes 
against  the  onea  they  grew  up  in.  "I  can't  foresee  ever 
affording  a  houffe  like  the  one  my  parents  have,"  Ryan 
O'Rielly  said.  "That's  just  the  way  it  is." 

"It  does  seejft  unfair,"  said  Raymond  Watson  of  New- 
port Beach,  aformer  president  of  the  Irvine  Co.,  the  gi- 
ant Orange  County  land  firm.  "I  grew  up  in  a  rooming 
house  in  Oakland,  and  every  move  I've  made  has  been 
to  a  bigger  and  better  house.  My  kids  leave  home  and 
start  backwards." 

Real  eatate  agents  say  that  almost  all  the  first-time 
buyers  they  see  these  days  are  two-income  couples. 
The  1900  census  found  that  52%  of  married  women  are 
now^orking,  with  the  highest  percentage  in  the  25-to- 
34  age  group.  Some  scholars  suggest  that  many  of  those 
worlong  wives  would  rather  stay  home  but  find  that 
houeing  costs  have  made  their  income  indispensable. 

"What  this  generation  has  basically  done  is  to  main- 
tain its  material  aspirations  at  the  expense  of  having 
children,"  USC  economist  Richard  Easterlin  said.  "The 
experience  that  they  were  failing  to  come  up  to  their  as- 
pirations generated  pressure  for  wives  to  work.  Because 
of  working  wives,  they've  been  able  to  maintain  a  rela- 
tively high  real  income  .  .  .  but  they've  sacrificed  their 
home  life." 

"My  father,  with  one  income,  was  able  to  support  a 
middle-class  family,"  Ned  Robinson  agreed.  "To  reach 
the  standard  of  living  our  parents  had,  we're  going  to 
need  two  incomes." 

Some  of  these  changes  appear  here  to  stay. 

Cheaper  Housing  Unlikely 

Most  housing  economists  agree  that  the  prices  of  sin- 
gle-family homes,  and  their  mortgages,  are  unlikely  to 
fall  back  to  the  levels  of  the  1960s.  And  most  sociologists 
believe  the  increased  number  of  two -income  families  is 
probably  a  lasting  addition  to  the  social  landscape. 

But  the  other  concerns  of  the  newly  worried  young— 
the  job  market,  the  decline  in  real  incomes— are  linked 
more  closely  to  the  performance  of  the  economy. 
Among  scholars,  a  lively  debate  rages  over  whether  the 
baby  boom  generation  is  truly  "doomed  to  a  life  of  low 
earnings,  career  disappointments  and  personal  strug- 
gle," as  Landon  Y.  Jones,  an  editor  of  People  magazine, 
warned  in  a  best-selling  book  on  the  young,  "Great  Ex- 
pectations." 

Paul  Blumberg,  a  sociologist  at  the  City  University  of 
New  York,  believes  that  the  problems  of  the  young  are 
but  one  visible  part  of  what  he  calls  "the  long-term  de- 
cline of  the  American  economy." 

"I  think  we're  witnessing  the  Europeanization  of  the 
American  class  structure,"  he  said,  "a  combination  of 
declining  living  standards,  increasing  inequality  and 
lower  social  mobility." 

But  others,  like  Harvard  sociologist  Bell,  believe  most 
of  the  problems  will  prove  to  be  temporary.  A  recovery 
from  the  recession,  a  basic  shift  in  the  economy  toward 
high -technology  industries  and  a  smaller  post- baby - 
boom  generation  should  transform  the  job  market  with- 
in a  decade,  Bell  predicts. 

"On  upward  mobility,  the  answer  is  relatively  sim- 
ple," he  said.  "Ten  years  from  now,  if  the  economy  re- 
covers, the  oversupply  (of  workers)  now  will  become  a 
shortage"  because  birth  rates  have  been  on  the  decline 
since  1964. 

"If  you're  talking  about  the  upper  middle  class,  I 
think  the  situation  will  change  radically  in  the  next  20 
years,"  he  added.  "There's  going  to  be  more  employ- 
ment for  highly  skilled  technical  personnel  in  compu- 
ters, in  business,  in  analysis." 

Until  then,  Bell  said,  "My  advice  to  anyone  getting 


out  of  college  this  year  is,  if  you  can  afford  to,  travel 
around  the  world  a  couple  of  years.  I've  thought  about 
it;  my  son  is  graduating  in  June.  He's  applying  for  fel- 
lowships to  go  to  Paris." 

The  discontent  of  the  young  who  do  not  have  the  lux- 
ury of  that  option  could  well  carry  political  conse- 
quences over  the  rest  of  the  1980s.  Now  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  baby  boom  have  all  reached  18,  Harvard's 
Freeman  pointed  out,  "they  are  the  largest  group  of  vo- 
ters. Their  political  influence  will  be  higher  even  as 
their  fortunes  are  lower. 

"How  that  will  catalyze— if  it  will  at  all— no  one 
knows,"  Freeman  said.  "You  may  see  some  difference  in 
tax  policies.  A  lot  of  people  without  children  will  be  un- 
willing to  raise  taxes  for  schools.  There  may  be  action 
on  middle-class  housing  issues,  a  push  for  more  federal 
mortgage  money." 

"The  political  reaction  to  the  denial  of  housing  oppor- 
tunities is  as  inevitable  as  tomorrow  morning's  sun- 
shine," predicted  Leonard  Shane,  chief  executive  of 
Mercury  Savings  &  Loan  Assn.  in  Huntington  Beach. 
"The  American  people  will  not  settle  for  a  major  reduc- 
tion of  their  life  style.  ...  It  will  become  a  primary 
issue  in  campaigns." 

Some  even  foresee  a  conflict  between  generations, 
fought  over  such  issues  as  Social  Security.  "The  cir- 
cumstances of  one's  age— as  much  as  one's  race,  sex  or 
social  class— have  become  a  prime  determinant  of  one's 
economic  destiny  and  political  self-interest,"  Phillip 
•  Longman,  a  26-year-old  journalist,  wrote  recently.  "If 
there  were  ever  a  generation  that  had  reason  to  take  to 
the  streets,  it  is  this  one." 

But  such  a  polarization  between  parents  and  children 
—the  kind  of  "generation  gap"  that  was  widely  noted 
during  the  prosperous  1960s— has  yet  to  develop.  For 
the  moment,  adversity  seems  to  have  united  the  gener- 
ations, not  divided  them:  When  the  young  are  strug- 
gling, their  parents  also  feel  the  pain. 

"Is  it  tougher  for  the  kids?  Yeah,  it  really  is  tougher," 
Edward  Hanlon  mused.  "It's  tougher  because  their 
parents  put  such  expectations  on  them.  It's  harder  for 
them  to  be  considered  successful.  ...  I  think  I  am,  by 
nature,  an  optimist.  But  I've  had  to  learn  to  be  a  realist." 


Gov.  Gallon  Dies  of  Liver  Failure  i 

BOSTON  (#>-New  Hampshire  Gov.  Hugh  Gallen  died 
Wednesday  of  kidney  and  liver  failure  and  complica- 
tions from  internal  bleeding,  after  being  hospitalized  for 
more  than  a  month  with  a  blood  infection.  Gallen,  58, 
was  to  have  left  office  next  week. 

The  governor  died  at  3:49  p.m.  with  his  wife,  Irene, 
and  other  family  members  at  his  bedside  at  Brigham  and 
Women's  Hospital,  his  office  in  Concord,  N.H.,  said. 
Earlier  in  the  day,  doctors  had  controlled  a  fourth  bout 
of  internal  bleeding. 

Records  dating  to  the  late  1700s  indicated  that  Gallen 

was  the  first  New  Hampshire  governor  to  die  in  office.  A 

'Democrat,  he  defeated  maverick  Republican  Meldrim 

Thomson  in  1978  and  1980  but  lost  his  bid  for  a  third 

term  in  November  to  Republican  John  Sununu. 

Sununu  will  be  inaugurated  next  Thursday.  Senate 
President  Vesta  Roy,  a  Republican  from  Salem,  har 
been  acting  governor  since  Gallen  was  hospitalized  here 
Nov.  20. 

He  held  office  during  the  state's  worst  fiscal  crisis  i 
years  and  insisted,  during  his  final  campaign,  that  tl 
state  badly  needed  tax  reform.  Gallen  attributed  h 
defeat  in  November  largely  to  his  refusal  to  pledge 
veto  a  state  sales  or  income  tax  if  one  was  passed. 
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tine.  But  the  drug  is  already  widely 
used  for  stomach  ulcers  as  well,  ac- 
cording to  the  FDA's  Temple. 

The  agency  is  still  weighing  the 
evidence  for  the  drug's  usefulness 
in  treating  stomach  ulcers  and  does 
not  permit  its  manufacturer  to  pro- 
mote the  drug  for  that  disorder. 

Sponsored  Seminars 

Claims  that  cannot  be  made  di- 
rectly in  ads  and  promotional  bro- 
chures are  often  made  at  company- 
sponsored  seminars  and  press  con- 
ferences, which  are  much  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  FDA  to  monitor. 

The  FDA  has  generally  regarded 
a  "free  exchange  of  scientific  infor- 


mation" as  beyond  its  regulatory 
authority,  but  the  FDA  advertising 
branch  has  concerns  over  how  such 
meetings  can  be  used  to  promote  a 
product. 

"These  guys  (physicians  at  sem- 
inars) know  what  side  their  bread  is 
buttered  on,"  said  Dr.  J.  Michael 
Criley,  head  of  cardiology  at  Los 
Angeles  County  Harbor-UCLA 
Medical  Center. 

Criley  speaks  disparagingly  of 
certain  colleagues  at  other  institu- 
tions who  he  believes  have  com- 
promised their  scientific  standards 
because  of  heavy  reliance  on  drug 
company  funds  for  continued  re- 


search. Other  physician-scientists 
are  simply  overenthusiastic  about 
whatever  drugs  they  are  testing, 
Criley  said. 

At  the  best  of  the  company-spon- 
sored sessions,  those  attending  "let 
their  hair  down"  in  a  frank,  open 
discussion  of  drugs.  However,  the 
resulting  press  releases,  Criley  said, 
"get  out  of  the  hands  of  scientists 
and  into  the  hands  of  marketing 
people,"  often  without  participants 
being  informed  of  how  they_  are 
going  to  be  quoted. 

Each  year,  the  FDA  sends  adver- 
tising staff  members  to  a  handful  of 

Please  see  DRUGS,  Page  13 
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•  ROUND  TRIP  ECONOMY  AIR 

•  4  DAYS  3  NIGHTS  EACH   IN 
HONG  KONG/  MANILA 
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„lch  bin  ein  Geschiohtet  -Erzahler" 


SPIEGEL-Reporter  Fritz  Rumler  uber  den  Wanderpropheter  Timothy  Leary 


Er  wirkt  immer  so,  als  sei  er  gerade  auf 
dem  Wege  von  der  Hollywood- 
Schaukel  zum  Tennisplatz  -  eine  Gelieb- 
te  hinter  sich,  einen  schon  Geschlagenen 
vor  sich;  vergnugter  Sinne  stets,  locker, 
propper,  mit  elastischen  Beinen  in  fe- 
derndem  Schuhwerk. 

Tritt  er  vor  seine  Gemeinde,  zu  Vor- 
tragen  oder  Workshops,  tanzelt  und 
hopst  er  wie  ein  Las- Vegas-Entertainer 
iibers  Podium.  Jokes  zwischen  den  Jak- 
ketkronen,  bizarre  Geschichten  im 
Kaschmir-Armel,  und  ab  und  an  reckt  er 
den  Propheten-Finger. 

Drei  Dinge  braucht  der  Mensch  zum 
Gliick,  verheiBt  er  -  „Space  Migration" 
(Auswanderung  ins  All),  „Intelligence 
Increase"  (Intelligenz-Steigerung)  und 
„Life  Extension"  (Lebens-Verlange- 
rung).  Aus  den  Anfangsbuchstaben  der 
Trias  formiert  sich  das  erlosende  Motto: 
„S.M.I.L.E." 

Leary  war  da,  der  Altvater  der  psyche- 
delischen  Blumenkinder,  der  LSD-Pro- 
phet und  Drogen-Papst  der  hochfliegen- 
den  60er  Jahre,  der  Mann,  den  Richard 
Nixon,  gerade  der,  einst  zu  den  „gefahr- 
lichsten  Menschen  der  Vereinigten  Staa- 
ten"  zahlte.  Timothy  Leary  war  da,  nicht 
Bob  Hope. 

Wahrend  zweier  September-Wochen 
ti.igc'tc  er,  vor.  Adc^icn  veriummelt, 
von  einer  Anti-Drogenliga  getriezt, 
durch  deutsche  Metropolen,  hielt  hof  im 
hochsauerlandischen  Willingen  bei  einer 
internationalen  Konferenz  uber  „Neue 
Dimensionen  des  Lebens"  und  spielte 
dabei  beides,  Bob  Hope  wie  Timothy 
Leary. 

Uberraschendes  Comeback  eines  Di- 
nosauriers:  Im  heimischen  Kalifornien, 
dem  Peenemiinde  saisonaler  Psycho- 
Neuheiten,  hat  es  Leary,  62,  seit  zwei, 
drei  Jahren  geschafft,  aus  dem  Diluvium 
der  60er  aufzutauchen  und  in  den  Me- 
dien  und  Kopfen  wieder  prasent  zu  sein, 
mit  „S.M.I.L.E.",  seinem  neuen  Fami- 
lien-Programm. 

Wo  war  er  geblieben,  all  die  Zeit,  in 
der  die  Welt  sich  so  zum  Jammertal 
veranderte?  Ein  Haschisch-Delikt  hatte 
den  einstigen  Harvard-Dozenten  1970 
ins  Gefangnis  ^ebracht;  nach  dem  Aus- 
bruch  irrte  er,  ein  Dr.  Kimble  der  Psy- 
chedelik,  zweieinhalb  Jahre  durch  die 
halbe  Welt,  lernte  an  die  40  Gefangnisse 
kennen,  und  seit  1978,  nach  vier  Jahren 
US-Knast,  ist  er  wieder  ein  freier  Mann. 

Das  Gefangnis  sei  in  seinem  Beruf 
„die  Gefahr  Nummer  eins",  berichtet 
Leary.  Seine  groBen  Vorbilder  Gandhi, 
Jesus,  Sokrates,  Laotse  batten  immer 
Schergen  hinter  sich  gehabt;  „Alchimi- 
sten  des  Geistes",  „Gelehrte  des  Be- 
wuBtseins"  lebten  riskant. 

Manch  einer,  der  eine  groBe  Zukunft 
vor  sich  sieht,  schaut  vielleicht  nur  in  die 


verkehrte  Richtung.  Ki  lg  Leary  ist  unge- 
brochen  der  Ansicht,  daB  die  psychedeli- 
sche  Bewegung,  der  e  prasidierte,  die 
„wichstigste  Bewegung  des  20.  Jahrhun- 
derts"  bleiben  werde. 


Tatsachlich  haben  di< 
senen  und  von  ihm  satt 
luzinogene,  bewuB 
Mittelchen  wie  Haschis 
Meskalin,  bestimmte  . 
pfliigt,  in  Malerei  wie 
wie  im  Leben;  manch  e 
sich  so  in  ein  „schw- 
kungs-Vehikel"  (Leary 


!  von  ihm  geprie- 
genossenen  Hal- 
;seinserweiternde 
:h,  LSD,  Peyote, 
vcker  tief  umge- 
Musik,  im  Film 
;n  ErdenkloB  lieB 
*reloses  Verziik- 
)  transformieren. 


Ohne  die  Tropfen  aes  Dr.  Hofmann 
aus  Basel,  dem  LSD,  hatte  ein  GroBteil 


kundung  des  DNS-Codes  vor  allem,  je- 
nes  „kosmischen  Zell-Textes"  (Leary), 
der  alle  Vererbungs-Informationen  birgt 
und  „die  Vorschau  auf  die  Zukunft". 

LaBt  man  sich  von  einem  LSD-IUumi- 
nierten  berichten,  was  auf  einem  Trip  so 
alles  los  ist,  stellt  sich  ein  merkwiirdiger 
Parallel-Katalog  zusammen:  Zeit-  und 
Raum-Reisen  werden  notiert,  All-Erfah- 
rungen,  Eindringen  ins  eigene  Zellgewe- 
be  und  in  Nerven-Schaltkreise,  Durchie- 
ben  der  Evolution  von  der  Amobe  bis 
zum  Angestellten. 

Kein  Wunder,  daB  ein  so  Erleuchteter 
auf  die  GroBtaten  der  Alles-ist-machbar- 
Epoche  abfahrt  und  den  Sinn  des  Lebens 


$MIG. 


2. 


TMIOTHY  ICHRV 


"■1 


i 
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Leary  in  Deutschland*    „Exakt  das  katholische  Ding" 


der  grassierenden  spirituellen  Bewegun- 
gen  nicht  den  Initial-Kick  bekommen,  ob 
es  nun  zum  Ruhe-Sanft  auf  fernostlichen 
Diwanen  fuhrte  oder  zur  Seelenfliegerei 
indianischer  Schamanen. 

Das  Verfiihrerische  am  LSD  war  der 
Nescafe-Effekt.  Ekstasen  und  Erleuch- 
tungen,  die  sich  alte  Kulturen  durch 
jahrelange  Kasteiung  und  muhselige  Ex- 
erzitien  erstrampeln,  iieferte  LSD  per 
„EinschmeiBen"  -  ex  und  hopp  in  die 
Achterbahn. 

Leary,  die  Nase  stets  im  Wind,  haut 
nun  mit  seinem  „S.M.I.L.E."-Pro- 
gramm,  so  bizarres  auch  wirkt,  auf  einen 
anderen  Nerv.  Er  kopuliert  LSD-Erfah- 
rungen  mit  Novitaten  des  Wissenschaftli- 
chen  Zeitalters,  mit  Weltraumfahrt, 
Hirnforschung,    Computertechnik,    Er- 


*  Beim  Hamburger  „Literatnibel". 


und  den  Zweck  des  Menschen  nicht 
mehr  im  Irgendwo,  sondern  im  DNS- 
Code  sucht:  Da  liegt  des  Pudels  Kern, 
das  Existenz-Geheimnis,  die  mdgliche 
Mutation. 

Er  sehe  sich  somit  als  „PR-Ajent  fur 
DNS",  sagt  Leary,  „und  mein  Produkt 
ist  Lebens- Verlangerung" ,  die  Pille  da- 
fur  werde  es  bald  geben.  Und  weil  der 
Evolutions-Plan  vorsehe,  daB  der 
Mensch  uber  den  Angestellten  hinaus- 
wachse,  sei  die  nachste  Stufe,  nach  Was- 
ser-  und  Erdleben,  folgerichtig  der 
Sprung  ins  All  -  in  „Weltraumkolo- 
hien",  die  sich  jeder  nach  eigenem  Gusto 
einrichten  konne. 

Wen  Leary  verscheiBert,  sich  selber 
oder  die  Welt,  ist  nicht  immer  ganz  klar. 
„Ich  bin  ein  keltischer  Geschichten-Er- 
zahler",  sagt  er,  ein  Ire  von  Gebliit. 
Leute  von  diesem  Stamme  lieben  das 
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Flashbacks 


PhOtO/THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


'60s  drug  guru  Timothy  Leorv,  center, 
celebrates  witlffils"  wife  Barbara,  left,  and 
Susan  Sarandon  at  a  party  in  New  York's 
Studio  54,  Tuesday.  The  party  was  to  an- 
nounce the  publication  of  "Flashbacks," 
Leary's  autobiography. 


Fabulieren,  das  Spiel  mit  der  Sprache, 
die  Clownerie.  Als  er  noch  ein  irisch- 
katholischer  Chorknabe  in  West  Point 
war,  hatte  sich  ihm  eine  Frohbotschaft 
tief  eingepragt:  „Mein  Reich  ist  nicht 
von  dieser  Welt." 

Auf  einem  Trip  war  er  mal  die  Ahnen- 
Galerie  zuriickgeklettert.  Wilde,  bartige 
Burschen  traten  ihm  da  vors  Auge, 
schwertschwingende  Nimrode,  die  weder 
Gott  r.och  Gattin  fiirchteten  und  es  mit 
rothaarigen  Irinnen  trieben,  wo  es  gera- 
de  ging,  auf  Heu  und  auf  Stroh  und  auf 
„feuchtem  Dschungelboden". 

Leary  ist  zum  funften  M?l  verheiratet, 
ein  Bildnis  der  schonen  Barbara  tragt  er 
bei  sich.  Fiinf  Frauen  innerhalb  von  45 
Jahren,  das  sei  doch  nicht  viel,  sagt 
Leary  voll  Heiterkeit.  Tief  im  Herzen  ist 
dieser  amerikanische  Eulenspiegel  ein 
Puritaner  geblieben. 

Kaum  ein  Erlebnis  seines  Deutsch- 
land-Trips  hat  ihn  so  uewegt  wie  eine 
Bums-Show  auf  der  Reeperbahn;  er  sah 
so  was  zum  erstenmal.  Ratselvoll  schien 
ihm  die  offentliche  Standfestigkeit  des 
ausfiihrenden  Kiinstlers,  und  die  zu  wie- 
derholten  Malen. 

Nicht  nur  bei  Frav.en,  die  sich  daran 
gewohnt  haben,  ihre  „Sexualitat  wegzu- 
meditieren"  (Szene-Jargon),  fand  der 
ambulante  Prophet  starken  Anklang; 
auch  Psychiater  und  Psychotherapeuten 
unter  seinen  Gasten,  Fachkollegen 
mithin,  zeigten  sich  fasziniert. 

Das  unorthodox?,  interdisziplinare 
TVnlr-n  H-s  „S.M.I.L.E."-Mci5tcrs  voi 
allem  beeindrucktt  die  Knechte  deutsch- 
konservativer  Institute.  Als  LSD-Illumi- 
naten  verstanden  sie  auch  Learys  gele- 
gentliches  selbstvergessenes  Ven>tum- 
men  -  Minderung  des  Kurzzeitgedacht- 
nisses  -  tiefer;  in  diesen  Pausen  sandte  er 
ihnen  Botschaften  zu. 

Es  ist  etwas  Sektenhaftes  um  die  LSD- 
Briiderschaft,  eine  schwer  definierbare 
Aura  aus  ewig  lachelnder  Passivitat,  ge- 
heimem  Wissen  und  schwach  verschlei- 
erter  Egozentrik.  Und  als  Mysterien- 
Priester  made  in  USA  wird  Timothy 
Leary  wohl  in  die  Weltgeschichte  einge- 
hen,  in  die  der  Kuriositaten. 

Auswanderung  ins  All,  Intelligenz- 
Steigerung,  Lebens-Verlangerung,  die 
ganze  „S.M.I.L.E."-Trinitat  -  in  popu- 
larwissenschaftlicher  Form  trivialisiert 
Leary  nur,  was  andere  Sekten-Priester, 
und  Amerika  ist  ihr  Land,  in  immer 
neuen  Bemalungen  verabreichen:  uralte 
religiose  Sehnsuchte. 

Als  katholischer  Chorknabe  hatte 
Leary  ja  die  biblischen  VerheiBungen 
vernommen,  die  vom  ewigen  Leben,  von 
der  Allwissenheit,  von  der  Auffahrt  in 
den  Himmel,  wo  man  dann  zur  Rechten 
Gottes  sitzt,  der  Uber-Intelligenz,  und 
auf  den  blauen  Planeten  hinunterblickt 
als  auf  etwas  Gottverlassenes. 

Eine  solche  Interpretation  seines  Pro- 
gramms  hort  sich  Leary  listig-geduldig 
an.  „Richtig",  sagt  er,  „,S.M.I.L.E.'  ist 
exakt  das  katholische  Ding." 


BOCHER 


Um  Kopf  und  Xelch 

Christian   Beutler:   .Statua.   Die   Entste- 
hung  der  nachantiken  Statue  und  der 

europaische     Individualismus".     Prestel, 

Munchen.  296  Seiten;  39,50  Mark. 

F'ir  sein  Allenteil  im  Odenwald 
wunschte  sich  Einhard,  vormaliger 
Berater  und  Biograph  Karls  des  GroBen, 
allerhdchsten  Segen.  Er  entsandte  des- 
wegen  im  Jahr  826  zwielichtige  Mittels- 
manner  nach  Rom,  die  ihm  dort  grab- 
schanderisch  die  Reste  zvveier  friihchrist- 
licher  Martyrer  besorgten:  des  Exorzi- 
sten  Petrus  und  seines  Gefahrten  Mar- 
cellinus. 

Diet,e  Heiligen  brachten  solches  Pre- 
stige mit  sich  und  taten  prompt  derartige 
Wunder,  daB  Einhard  fur  sie  in  Seligen- 
stadt  eine  neue  Kirche  baute.  Davor  lieB 
er  ihnen  vollplastische  Standbilder  er- 
richten,  die  ersten  oder  so  ziemlich  die 
ersten  nachantiken  Statuen  im  Abend- 
land.  War  das  so? 

Der  unglaublichste  Teil  der  Geschich- 
te,  der  dreiste  Reliquienraub,  ist  zuver- 
lassig  verbiirgt.  Drahtzieher  Einhard  sel- 
ber  hat  ihn  stolz  fiir  die  Nachwelt  aufge- 
schrieben.  Den  Rest  will  der  in  Hamburg 
lehrende  Kunsthistoriker  Christian  Beut- 
ler mit  Indizien  absichern. 


• 


Seligenstadter  Statue 

Lange  indizienkette 


Zentrales  Beweisstiiek  ist  ein  steiner- 
nes  Bildwerk,  das  bis  ai  seiner  Entdek- 
kung  1870/71  in  der  /  uB,  nwand  eines 
damals  abgebrochene;.  Seligenstadter 
Klostergebaudes  eingen.ai.ert  gewesen 
war.  Genauer:  Es  warei,  zvvei  Statuen- 
fragmente,  Kopf  und  Korper.  Zusam- 
men  ergaben  sie  die  gut  emen  Meter 
hohe  Figur  eines  Geistiithen,  der  mit 
Hilfe  eines  Tuches  ein  geraumiges  GefaB 
in  beiden  Handen  halt.  Dps  in  Seligen- 
stadt  aufbewahrte  Werk  ist  libei-wiegend 
ins  13.  Jahrhundert  datiert  worden. 

Beutler  nun  schlieBt,  so  aus  stilisti- 
schen  Diskrepanzen,  aus  der  Tracht  der 
Figur  und  der  Form  des  (Kelci-)Gefa- 
Bes,  erstens,  der  Fund  miisse  deutlich 
alter  sein.  AuBerdem  aber  teilt  er  ihn 
zwei  verschiedenen  urspriinglichen  Figu- 
ren  zu:  denen  drr  beiden  Kirchen-Patro- 
ne.  Denn  mit  Kelch  wurde  in  Seligen- 
stadt  der  heilige  Marcellinus  dargestellt, 
Petrus  hingegen  als  Jungling  mit  Tonsur 
-  eine  freilich  erst  seit  Ende  des  17. 
Jahrhunderts  nachweisbare  Bildtradi- 
tion. 

Nach  Beutler  waren  also  eine  Marcel 
linus-Statue,  deren  Torso,  und  eine  Pe- 
trus-Figur,  deren  Kopf  erhalten  blieb, 
fur  Einhard  angefertigt  worden  und  hat- 
ten  vor  seiner  Basilika  gestanden,  bis  sie 
wohl  im  DreiBigjahrigen  Krieg  demoliert 
und  spater  durch  barocke  Standbilder 
derselben  Heiligen  ersetzt  wurden. 

Diese  These  hat  viele  einleuchtende 
Beobachtungen  fiir  sich.  Der  Forscher 
stiitzt  sie  auch  durrb  ansgiebige  QueUea 
zitate  und  macht  damit  plausibel:  Wenn 
irgendwem  im  frankischen  Reich,  dann 
war  dem  gebildeten  „doctor  artium" 
Einhard  ein  solcher  Auftrag  zuzutrauen, 
der  einen  Riickgriff  auf  antike  Muster 
und  eine  fur  lange  Zeit  ungewdhnliche 
Hochschatzung  des  Individuums  bedeu- 
tete.  Auf  den  Ubergang  z^ischen  Alter- 
tum  und  Mittelalter  fallt  em  moglicher- 
weise  erhellendes  Schlaglicht. 

Nur  ist  die  Indizienkette  lang  iind  aus 
lauter  Wahrscheinlichkeiten  gekiiiipft, 
die  sich  eben  nicht  zum  strikten  Beweis 
erganzen.  Ob  die  Seligenstadter  Brucn- 
stiicke  zusammen  mit  -  sehr  verschiede- 
nen -  Skulpturen  im  friaulischen  Civida- 
le  und  im  graubundischen  Miistair  wirk- 
lich  einen  nachantiken  Neubeginn  der 
Gattung  markierer.,  dariiber  hat  Beutler 
das  erste,  bestimmt  noch  nicht  das  letzte 
Wort  gesagt. 

Asche  vom  Messias 

Pierre  Restany:  „Yves  Klein".  Schirmer/ 
Mosel,  Munchen.  252  Seiten;  148  Mark. 

Im  Schock-Reportagefilm  „Mondo  Ca- 
ne" des  italienischen  Regisseurs  Jaco- 
petti  war  dem  franzosischen  Kiinstler 
Yves  Klein  ein  Auftritt  eigener  Art  vor- 
behalten:  Er  dirigierte  weibliche  Aktmo- 
delle,  ihre  mit  biauer  Farbe  bestrichenen 
Korper  als  „  Anthropometrien  '  auf  Lein- 
wande  abzudriicken.  Naiv  iiberzeugt, 
diese  Aktion  miisse  den  feierlichen 
Ho'nepunkt  des  Films  bilden,  fuhr  Klein 
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SIE  WJRD IMNENMCHT.  D/EKALTE  SCHCJLTER  ZEIGEN. 
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Dos  Christ  Swinging  Hedrt.  Eines  der  schdnsten  Ijnd  **"  Mehr  uber  Diamanten  und  Diamantschmuck  e[rfahren     I 
unvergangliphsten  Ges-chenke,  das  rmdh  einer  J    Sie  injedem  Christ-Fachge'schaft,  oder  schreiben 

Frau  machen  kann.  Vgh  Kunstlerhand  in  den  Christ-   /      Sie  an  Christ-Zentralverwaltung,  Abt.ChQ,  Philipps- .     / 
^.J^teliers  fur  Sie  geschaffen  ruher  Allee  10-20,  6650  Hanau  1. 


EIN  D1AMANT  1ST  UNVERGANGLICH 


MAKE  ME  LAUGH 


{continued  from  page  174) 


"Someone  so  familiar  with  our  Government  ought 
not  to  be  pointing  the  finger,  middle  or  otherwise." 


I  said,  "you  told  us  you  got  your  fresh 
script  ideas  from  ordinary  people." 

"For  Venice,  California,  that  is  ordi- 
nary people!" 

I  gave  up. 

• 

Three  thousand  miles  away,  in  New 
York  City,  ordinary  people  are  more 
subtle.  As  I  walked  up  Broadway  a  few 
days  ago  to  visit  my  lecture  agent,  Brian 
Winthrop,  I  passed  the  usual  streetlight 
poles  characteristically  plastered  with  so 
many  posters  that  they  serve  as  informal 
neighborhood  bulletin  boards.  On  pole 
after  pole,  down  low,  I  saw  crudely 
reproduced  posters  announcing  the  forth- 
coming meeting  of  an  organization 
named  Jews  for  Jesus.  On  the  very  next 
pole,  down  in  the  same  position,  was  a 
poster  of  the  same  over-all  design  but  of 
a  contrasting  background  color  and  clear- 
ly superior  reproduction.  It  advertised: 

GOYIM  FOR  JESUS 

I  love  it. 

My    favorite   graffito    from    that    time 

Was  FLOWER  CHILDREN,  GO  PLUCK  YOUR- 
SELVES. But  of  all  the  figures  of  the  Six- 
ties, my  favorite  is  Timothy  Leary.  He 
has  a  marvelous  sense  of  humor,  which 
makes  debating  him  always  new,  always 
fun  and  always  difficult,  because  he  can 
say  the  most  outrageous  things  and  get 
away  with  it.  He  is  dead  set  against 
smoking  marijuana.  Why?  Not  because 
of  what  it  does  to  one's  head  or  genes 
but  because  it  does  more  damage  to  the 
lungs  than  smoking  tobacco  cigarettes. 
He  counsels  people  who  want  to  ingest 
marijuana  to  eat  it  in  brownies.  Now, 
if  we  could  just  get  kids  to  crumble 
cigarettes  into  their  school  lunch  in- 
stead of  smoking  tobacco,  we  could  sub- 
stitute gastritis  for  cancer,  heart  disease 
and  emphysema;  not  ideal  but,  as  liber- 
als are  so  fond  of  saying  of  their  newest 
regulatory  schemes,  it's  a  beginning.  .  .  . 

The  workings  of  the  minds  of  the 
bureaucrats  are  a  fountainhead  of  funny 
things.  Certainly,  someone  as  familiar 
with  our  own  Government  as  I  ought 
not  to  be  pointing  the  finger,  middle  or 
otherwise,  at  any  other  government  for 
its  foibles;  but  I  can't  help  noting  that 
after  my  release  from  prison,  I  was  per- 
mitted entry  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  to  such  present  or  former  members 
of  the  commonwealth  as  Canada,  Ire- 
land, Singapore,  Hong  Kong  and  Aus- 
tralia— and  made  very  welcome,  too, 
thank  you.  But  not  New  Zealand.  They 
denied  me  entry.  At  the  time,  I  thought 


that  because  I  had  just  emerged  from  a 
prison  term  longer  than  World  War 
Two,  they  were  concerned  for  their 
womenfolk.  Recently,  however,  a  hor- 
rifying thought  occurred  to  me:  Could 
they  have  been  worried  about  their 
sheep} 

Some  of  the  large  amount  of  mail  I 
get  is  hilarious.  I  was  solicited  the  other 
day  for  membership  and  a  contribution 
to  yet  another  nonprofit  corporation.  As 
evidence  of  the  organization's  legiti- 
macy, included  with  the  solicitation 
letter  was  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation. According  to  the  articles, 
the  corporation  was  formed  for,  among 
others,  the  following  purposes: 

I  want  to  set  up  a  new  Organiza- 
tion that  destroys  "all"  Inter-racial 
couples,  including  two  people  that 
"are  not"  in  the  same  "Race"  that 
are:  just  going  together,  sleeping  to- 
gether, living  together  and  doing 
personal  things  together.  (It  is  good 
to  be  "nice,"  but  it  is  not  good  to 
be  "too  nice.") 

Although  asserting  that  it  is  within 
the  bounds  of  "nice"  to  destroy  inter- 
racial couples,  the  document  of  incorpo- 
ration assures  us  that  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  corporation  to  "spread  hate."  Nor 
is  taking  the  law  into  one's  own  hands 
encouraged.  The  interracial  couples  are 
not  to  be  destroyed  until  a  law  has  been 
passed  requiring  their  destruction. 

The  accompanying  letter  lists  38  rea- 
sons (and  one  postscript)  for  joining.  The 
dominant  grievance  is  interracial  sex: 

30.  If  the  few  black  women  and 
the  few  black  men  that  are  looking 
for  white  people  to  go  to  bed  with 


"get  hoi  in  the  behind,"  they  "bet- 
ter find"  someone  in  their  own 
Race,  "the  Black  Race"  to  go  to  bed 
with.  .  .  . 

32.  Black  female  movie  stars  "hang 
loose"  for  white  nun,  and  black  male 
movie  stars  "hang  loose"  for  white 
women. 

35.  "Black  people,"  do  you  want  to 
"stop"  white  persons  from  "marry- 
ing and  sleeping"  with  your  people? 
"Join  this  Organization!" 

The  name  of  the  organization?  Are 
you  ready?  It's  the  Dorothy  White 
Company. 

But  I  don't  have  to  depend  on  travel 
or  the  mail  to  provide  things  to  amuse 
me;  I  get  plenty  of  laughs  at  home. 
Without  in  any  way  intending  it,  my 
wife  is  one  of  the  funniest  people  I 
know.  She  suffers  from  what  is  known  in 
her  family  as  a  Dutch  tongue.  In  listen- 
ing to  her,  one  must  pay  close  attention 
to  the  context  of  the  conversation. 
Fran's  problem  arises  from  her  use  of 
any  word  or  words  that  pop  into  her 
head  and  sound  roughly  like  what  she 
intends.  She  knows  what  she  means,  so 
you  should  be  able  to  figure  it  out.  For 
example,  Fran  thinks  I  look  a  lot  young- 
er than  I  am,  especially  in  view  of  the 
life  I  have  led.  At  a  recent  party,  she  in- 
tended to  allude  to  the  classic  story  The 
Picture  of  Dorian  Gray  and  ended  up 
telling  a  puzzled  group  of  friends,  "Gor- 
don looks  remarkably  young  for  his  age. 
But,  of  course,  up  there  in  the  attic,  we 
have  a  picture  of  the  Andrea  Doria." 

Fran's  best,  however,  was  her  praise 
of  the  toughness  and  courage  of  her  92- 
year-old  aunt,  who,  at  the  age  of  90,  had 
undergone  successful  surgery  for  cancer 
of  both  breasts. 

"She's  a  brave  and  remarkable  wom- 
an," said  Fran  to  a  stunned  gathering. 
"At  the  age  of  90,  she  survived  a  double 
vasectomy!" 

Top  that  one,  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Q 


''Look  at  it  this  way — a  prurient  interest  is  better 
than  no  interest  at  all!" 
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PLAYBOY  POTPOURRI 

people,  places,  objects  and  events  of  interest  or  amusement 


CORKING  GOOD  READ 

In  1927,  a  Parisian  wine  merchant  com- 
missioned the  writing  of  Alonseigneur  le  Vin,  a 
combination  cellar  book  and  guide  to  wine 
profusely  illustrated  with  charming  renderings 
and  quaint  line  drawings.  As  that  book 
is  about  as  rare  as  a  bottle  of  1927  Lafite, 
Coward,  McCann  &  Geoghegan  lias  just  come 
out  with  an  abridged  reprint  called  The  Wine 
Album   that's  available  in  bookstores  for  $15.95. 
Oenophiles  everywhere  are  licking  their  lips. 


GAMES  ADULTS  PLAY 

Charades  is  a  party  game  for  consenting  children;  Escapades 
is  a  party  game  for  consenting  adults — a  very  special  party  game, 
we  might  add,  as  some  of  the  situations  you  and  your  partner 
have  to  act  out  include  doing  a  striptease  on  a  busy  street  and 
removing  a  chastity  belt  without  a  key.  All  this  naughty  fun 
can  be  yours  for  only  $10  sent  to  Feathre  Luv  Enterprises, 
363  Albany  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02118.  And  while  you're 
ordering,  ask  about  its  line  of  fur  G  strings.  Frisky  you! 


TINY  TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT 

Whoever  said  that  the  difference  between  men 
and  boys  is  the  price  of  their  toys  must  have  had 
the  Executive  Trainer  in  mind.  It's  a  custom- 
made  Z-gauge  Markjin  train  set  complete  with 
an  electric  engine  and  two  passenger  cars,  all 
fitted  into  a  rosewood-veneer  attache'  case.  (Even 
the  tiny  street  lamps  light  up.)  The  Executive 
Trainer  costs  $800  sent  to  The  Fine  Tool  Shops, 
20  Backus  Avenue,  Danbury,  Connecticut 
06810.  Those  with  lots  of  bucks — all  aboard! 


CHOP  SHOP 

Wander  down  East  Griffith 
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Street  in  Galveston,  Indi- 
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ana  46932,  and  there  at 

L  &£ 

number  218  is  the  local 

head  store — Larry  &  Lori's 
^^         Guillotine  Shop,  a  simple 
mk        cottage  industry  that 
mL      specializes  in  designer  head 
Mk     choppers.  (Relax,  right-to- 
H   lifers,  Larry  and  Lori 

^w 

1   Lawrence's  guillotines 
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'    aren't  working  models;  the 
V     blades  are  dull  and  un- 

.«'   ..»  m  m 

?2r-^      weighted.)  For  indoor  dis- 
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play,  Larry  and  Lori 
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recommend  their  Marie 
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Antoinette  Model  I,  an 

1  >  1 

$895  six-foot  chopper  made 
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of  hardwood  that's  ideal  as 

i      1 

a  hatrack.  But  if  you  really 

W     1 

want  to  keep  ahead  of  the 

*>%¥ 

*r. 

1         '    M 

Joneses,  go  for  the  Robes- 

w^4 

Ll 

pierre,  a  20-foot-tall  $3000 
sheer  with  a  blade  that 
can  be  engraved  with  the 
owner's  street  address. 

■^1 

Now,  that's  what  we  call 

being  a  cut  above. 
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THE  WORD  PROCESSOR 

his  nephew  had  built  it  from  mongrel  parts,  did 
it  work?  oh,  yes,  and  in  a  way  he  couldn't  believe 


fiction  By  STEPHEN  KING  At  first  glance,  it 

looked  like  a  Wang  word  processor — it  had  a  Wang  key- 
board and  a  Wang  casing.  It  was  only  at  second  glance  that 
Richard  Hagstrom  saw  that  the  casing  had  been  slit  open 
(and  not  gently,  either;  it  looked  to  him  as  if  the  job  had 
been  done  with  a  hack-saw  blade)  to  admit  a  slightly  larger 
IBM  cathode-ray  tube.  The  archive  disks  that  had  come 
with  this  odd  mongrel  were  not  floppy  at  all;  they  were  as 
hard  as  the  45s  Richard  had  listened  to  as  a  kid. 

"What  in  the  name  of  God  is  that?"  his  wife,  Lina,  asked 
as  he  and  Mr.  Nordhoff  lugged  it  over  to  his  study  piece  by 
piece.  Nordhoff  had  lived  next  door  to  Richard's  brother's 
family — Roger,  Belinda  and  their  boy,  Jonathan. 

"It's  something  Jon  built,"     (continued  on  page  217) 


M  U         K         H  I 


TEN  THINGS  THAT  MAKE  ME  LAUGH 

they  say  you  can  tell  a  lot  about  a  man  by  his  sense  of  humor — but  then,  tliey've  never  met  the  iceman  of  Watergate 

article 

By  6.  GORDON  UDDV 


htjgh  Hefner's  bucking  the  establish- 
ment again.  No  sooner  does  The  Wash- 
ington Post  dub  me  "the  Darth  Vader 
of  the  Nixon  Administration"  than 
playboy  asks  me  to  play  Han  Solo  and 
tell  you  the  kinds  of  things  I  find  funny. 
Well,  aside  from  the  fact  that  I  find  such 
a  request  the  funniest  thing  since  they 
sat  down  to  grade  John  Sirica's  bar-exam 
paper,  there  are  at  least  nine  other 
things  I  find  to  laugh  about  in  this  world. 

For  instance,  I  find  jargon  funny.  The 
next  time  you're  aboard  a  commercial 
flight,  listen  to  the  stewardess  as  she 
announces,  "In  the  unlikely  event  of  a 
water  landing,  your  seat  cushion  may  be 
employed  as  a  flotation  device.  . . ." 

In  plain  English,  what  the  woman  is 
saying  is,  "If  we  crash  at  sea,  you  can  use 
your  seat  cushion  as  a  float."  If  she  were 
to  say  that,  of  course,  half  the  passengers 
would  get  up  and  leave  before  take-off. 

Stewardesses  are  a  funny  lot,  anyway. 
Listen  to  the  inflection,  the  emphasis,  as 
any  one  of  them  announces: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Captain  Spin- 
well  is  beginning  our  final  descent  into 
the  Fudville  area,  and  he  has  turned  on 
the  no  smoking  and  fasten  seat  belt 
signs  and  does  request  that  you  bring  all 
seat  backs. .  . ." 

The  clear  implication  is  that  a  mass  of 
hostile  passengers  have  somehow  chal- 
lenged her  statements  and  asserted  that 
the  captain  had  done  no  such  things. 

Military  jargon  is  funny,  too.  As  the 
last  time  I  was  on  active  duty  was  in 
1954,  I'd  forgotten  that.  Then  my  son, 
Tom,  returned  from  having  his  eyes  ex- 
amined and  showed  me  the  result  on 
standard  form  513.  He  passed.  But  under 
reason  for  request  was  typed  the  fol- 
lowing: "This  19  y/o  male  with  a  history 
of  applying  for  a  commission  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  as  an  aviator." 

If  that  sounds  to  you  like  a  complaint 
of  illness  ("This  19  y/o  male  with  a  his- 
tory of  hip  dysplasia  and  deafness  in  one 
eye"),  it's  probably  because  the  form  had 
been  filled  out  by  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  requesting  a  medical  facility  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  to  examine  a  young  man 
174    with  the  good  sense  to  want  to  fly  with 


the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  What  it  meant  to 
say  was,  "This  19-year-old  male  has  ap- 
plied for  a  commission  in  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  as  an  aviator."  But  the 
military  couldn't  do  that.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  people  for  whom  the  verbs 
load  and  unload  are  impossible  to  un- 
derstand. They  have  to  onload  and  off- 
load the  aircraft. 

Another  thing  I  find  funny  is  the 
press.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
fourth  estate  don't  often  coin  new  words, 
but  their  creative  ability  should  not  be 
underestimated.  Recently,  as  I  was  check- 
ing into  a  hotel  on  Hilton  Head  Island 
in  South  Carolina,  a  young  lady  repre- 
senting The  Island  Packet  was  on  hand 
and  interviewed  me.  In  the  course  of 
telling  her  what  I  was  doing  these  days, 
I  mentioned  that  I  was  the  host  of  a 
soon-to-be-syndicated  television  interview 
program  and  gave  as  an  example  of  my 
guests  Admiral  Gene  La  Rocque  of  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Although  the  young 
lady  wrote  that  down,  she  must  not  have 
been  able  to  read  her  notes  when  she  got 
back  to  her  paper.  Undaunted,  she  just 
made  something  up,  creating  an  officer 
with  a  name  I'd  never  heard  and,  uncer- 
tain of  his  rank,  appointed  him  a  "gen 
eral  admiral" — surely  a  first  in  American 
military  and  naval  history.  Not  to  worry. 
When  she  grows  up,  she  can  join  The 
Washington  Post,  make  up  entire  stories 
and  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

The  aftermath  of  Watergate  continues 
to  amuse  me.  The  latest  source  of  amuse- 
ment is  the  report  that  Jeb  Magruder 
has  made  a  mid-life  career  change  and 
has  metamorphosed  into  a  Protestant 
minister.  Somehow,  I  did  not  find  his 
ghostwritten  autobiography  on  a  par 
with  The  Confessions  of  Saint  Augus- 
tine; instead  of  the  awe  inspired  by  the 
account  of  the  striking  to  the  ground  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus  by  the  hand  of  God,  a 
chuckle  is  all  I  can  manage  for  this 
mincing  away  from  marketing.  I  wonder 
who's  watching  the  poor  box? 

Sex,  as  some  people  practice  it,  makes 
me  laugh.  The  subject  came  up  recently 
when  my  friend  the  noted  screenwriter 


Bob  Dellinger  had  my  wife,  Fran,  and 
me  in  tow,  showing  off  his  home  town  of 
Venice,  California.  As  we  walked  along  the 
waterfront,  dodging  microbikinied  teeny- 
boppers  hurtling  by  on  state-of-the-art 
roller  skates  like  so  many  Exocet  missiles 
with  jammed  guidance  systems,  Bob 
spotted  an  attractive  young  woman  limp- 
ing toward  us  pushing  a  bicycle.  He 
hailed  her  and  we  were  all  introduced 
by  our  first  names  (surnames  have  been 
outlawed  in  California);  the  usual  "How 
are  ya?"  elicited  the  fact  that  his  friend 
was  suffering  from  shin  splints.  We  all 
commiserated  and  the  poor  woman  hob- 
bled off,  leaning  on  her  bicycle  for 
support. 

"Now,  there's  an  interesting  woman," 
Bob  commented.  "I  used  her  case  as  the 
basis  for  a  television  script  for  a  cop 
show  a  while  ago.  There's  nothing  like 
ordinary  people  to  give  you  something 
fresh  for  a  long-running  series." 

According  to  Dellinger,  since  puberty 
the  woman  had  had  a  fantasy  of  making 
it  with  a  uniformed  policeman  (prefer- 
ably one  assigned  to  motorcycle  duty); 
upon  reaching  adulthood,  she  proceeded 
to  act  out  her  fantasy  in  spades.  At  the 
end  of  each  episode,  as  her  officer  of  the 
day  got  back  into  his  uniform  prepara- 
tory to  hopping  on  his  Harley  to  hit  the 
freeway,  relieved  of  the  stresses  built  up 
in  the  war  against  crime,  she  would  hand 
him  his  gun  belt  lovingly — but  not  with- 
out first  slipping  from  the  cartridge 
carrier  a  souvenir  round  of  .38  special. 

"By  the  time  I  met  her,"  said  Bob, 
"that  chick  had  more  ammunition  than 
we  left  on  the  ground  in  Vietnam." 

"My  God,"  said  my  awe-struck  wife, 
"no  wonder  the  poor  thing  can't  walk! 
You'd  think  she'd  find  another  fantasy." 

"She  did,"  said  Dellinger.  "Ran  out 
of  cops.  Still  digs  uniforms,  though.  Now 
she's  into  bus  drivers.  Waits  till  everyone 
else  gets  off  at  the  end  of  the  line,  then 
hits  on  them." 

"Don't  tell  me,"  said  Fran.  "Now  she 
collects.  .  . ." 

"You  got  it,"  Bob  said.  "Transfers!" 

"I  thought,"      (concluded  on  page  237) 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  TIM  ANDERSON 
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miDniGHT  RIDE 


(continued  from  page  157) 


"When  dawn  breaks,  the  ride's  nearly  over.  Eye  open- 
ers and  nourishment  will  lift  flagging  spirits* 


» 


*  gallop  into  1983:  Pop  a  few  champagne 
corks  around  midnight  to  get  the  ride 
on  the  road.  Then  trot  out  the  Stock- 
holm Punch,  prepared  earlier  that  day; 
unlike  so  many  of  its  sort,  it's  a  brisk, 
well-laced  potion.  Snacks  for  the  early 
furlongs  are  simple  and  savory:  a  Scan- 
dinavian herring  platter;  a  smoked-sea- 
food platter;  Danish  Flares;  shrimps 
cooked  in  beer;  several  zesty  Danish 
cheeses,  such  as  Saga  Blue  and  Havarti; 
and  a  delicious  taste  for  the  new  year — 
sun-dried-Italian-tomato  canapes.  Fill 
any  spaces  on  the  table  with  tangy 
Nicpise  olives,  pickled  baby  beets  and 
crisp  vegetable  sticks — celery,  zucchini, 
carrot  and  cucumber.  Directions  for 
preparation,  where  required,  follow. 

Sometime  around  three  a.m.,  the 
crowd  will  be  ready  to  regroup  and  re- 
fuel; that's  the  time  for  your  star  attrac- 
tion— lobster,  ham  and  turkey  in  an 
avocado  dressing — and  a  change  of 
quaffs.  Champagne  punch  is  a  sparkling 
idea  and  complements  the  main  dish 
handsomely.  Supplement  the  punch  with 
jugs  of  red  and  white  wines  and  a  choice 
of  beers.  Since  party  appetites  aren't 
predictable,  you  may  augment  the  lob- 
ster melange  with  a  fresh  roast  ham  or 
a  whole  poached  salmon.  {Add  a  jar  of 
preserved  lingonberries  to  the  buffet 
if  ham  is  on  your  program.)  Complete 
the  gastronomic  still  life  with  cole  slaw, 
potato  salad,  cherry  tomatoes  and  corni- 
chons  or  half-sour  pickles. 

When  dawn  breaks,  the  ride's  nearly 
over.  Eye  openers  and  a  bit  of  nourish- 
ment will  lift  nagging  spirits.  That 
means  Mary  Peppers  or  black  velvets, 
eggs  and  Danish  pastry.  One  for  the 
road?  Make  it  black  coffee. 

MARY  PEPPER 

1  oz.  vodka 

3  ozs.  thick  tomato  juice,  chilled 
i/2  teaspoon  prepared  horseradish,  op- 
tional 
Lemon  pepper,  to  taste 
Pinch  garlic  powder 
Dash  salt,  if  desired 

2  teaspoons  lime  juice 

Shake  all  ingredients  briskly  with 
cracked  ice.  Strain  into  tumbler  or  wine- 
glass. 

Note:  This  is  on  the  light  side,  about 
176    r'Snt  f°r  ^xe  time  and  circumstance. 


CHAMPAGNE-MELON  PUNCH 

(20  servings) 

A  punch  is  a  nice  way  to  extend  cham- 
pagne without  diluting  the  spell  it  casts. 
3  ozs.  cognac 
1  oz.  Midori  melon  liqueur,  optional 

1  pint  pineapple  juice,  chilled 

yz  package  frozen  melon  balls,  half- 
thawed 

2  bottles  champagne,  chilled 

Place  small  block  of  hard-frozen  ice  in 
1-gallon  bowl.  Add  everything  but  cham- 
pagne; stir  quickly.  Pour  in  champagne, 
stir  once  and  serve  immediately,  dipping 
a  melon  ball  into  each  portion. 

Note:  When  replenishing,  start  from 
scratch,  including  fresh  ice. 

STOCKHOLM  PUNCH 

(25  servings) 

1  liter  vodka 

1  bottle  (500  ml.)  apricot  liqueur 

2  cups  lemon  juice 

1  can  (15i/,  ozs.)  apricot  halves,  with 
syrup 

Superfine  sugar,  if  desired 

Pour  all  ingredients  except  sugar  over 
block  of  ice  in  large  punch  bowl.  Stir 
well  to  chill  and  dilute.  Taste  for  sweet- 
ness. Serve  in  cocktail  glasses,  small 
wineglasses  or  punch  cups;  a  3-oz.  por- 
tion is  a  good  drink. 

HERRING  PLATTER 

Choose  several  from  among  herring  in 
cream  sauce,  wine  sauce,  oil,  mustard  or 
spice.  Decorate  with  red  onion  rings. 

SMOKED-SEAFOOD  PLATTER 

Serve  slices  of  smoked  salmon  and 
sturgeon  and  fillets  of  smoked  eel.  Deco- 
rate with  sprays  of  dill  or  parsley  and 
lemon  wedges.  Present  pepper  mill. 

PUMATE  SANREMO  CANAPES 

(A  bout  50  servings) 

1  jar  (7  ozs.)  Pumate  Sanremo  (sun- 
dried  tomatoes) 

2  long  French  breads 

12  ozs.  to  1  lb.  goat  cheese  or  cream 
cheese 

Black  pepper 

Halve  breads  horizontally.  Brush  cut 
sides  with  olive  oil  from  jar  of  tomatoes. 
Spread  with  soft,  mild  goat  cheese  or 
cream  cheese.  Separate  tomatoes  and 
layer  over  cheese.  Grind  on  pepper  or 


sprinkle  lightly  with  oregano.  Cut 
through  bread  at  1-inch  intervals  to 
make  individual  canapes. 

DANISH  FLARES 

(40  to  50  servings) 

2  lbs.  cocktail  franks 

Unsalted  butter 

Crosscut  each  wiener  on  both  ends, 
about  14  inch  deep.  Grill  franks  in  hot 
butter  or  oil.  As  franks  heat  and  brown, 
the  ends  will  flare  out.  Impale  on  picks; 
flank  with  mustard. 

COLD  LOBSTER,  HAM  AND  TURKEY  TN 
AVOCADO  DRESSING 

(About  20  servings) 

4  cups  diced  cooked  lobster-tail  chunks 
4  cups  diced  cooked  turkey  breast 
2  cups  boiled  or  baked  ham,  in  strips 
1  can  (8  ozs.)  water  chestnuts,  thinly 
sliced 

1  large  Bosc  pear,  unpeeled,  cored  and 
diced 

6  ozs.  fresh  or  frozen  snow  peas,  crisp- 
cooked  and  halved 

2  cups  long,  seedless  cucumbers,  peeled 

and  chopped 
14  cup  pimientos,  rinsed  and  diced 
Avocado  dressing  (see  below) 
Combine  all  ingredients  except  dress- 
ing in  large  container.  Fold  in  dressing 
in   stages,   mixing  well,   until   properly 
moist.  To  serve,  arrange  half  of  mixture 
on  large  platter  or  in  decorative  bowl. 
Garnish   with   sprigs  of  water  cress  or 
ring  of  kiwi  slices.  Replenish  platter  as 
needed. 

AVOCADO  DRESSING 

1  ripe  avocado 

3  cups  mayonnaise 

y3  cup  white-wine  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice 

1  large  garlic  clove,  crushed 

Salt,  if  desired 

White  pepper,  to  taste 

1  teaspoon  dried  tarragon,  optional 

y3  cup  minced  scullions,  including 
some  of  green 

Mash  avocado  with  fork  until  smooth. 
Add  mayonnaise  and  mix  well.  Stir  in 
vinegar;  add  remaining  ingredients  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Taste  for  seasoning; 
correct  if  necessary.  If  you  like,  thin  with 
nip  of  vinegar  or  dry  vermouth — but 
not  too  much.  Dressing  should  be  fairly 
thick. 

Since  January  first  is  on  a  Saturday, 
you  have  the  whole  weekend  to  recu- 
perate from  your  wild  and  crazy  mid- 
night ride  into  1983.  And  so  to  bed. 
You've  earned  your  rest. 


I  HAVE  A  FRIEND  WHO  WORKS 

FOR  A  BANK.  THE  OTHER  DAY 

HE  GOT  SOMETHING  HE'S 

WANTED— AND  WORKED  HARD 

TO  GET— FOR  THE  LAST  EIGHT 
YEARS:  A  PROMOTION  TO 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION, 

WHICH  HEADQUARTERS  IN 
LONDON.  THE  BANK'S  PRESS- 
relations  people  asked  him  for  a  photo  so 
they  could  send  a  release  to  the  local  pa- 
pers. That  got  him  hunting  around  in  ne- 
glected dresser  drawers.  He  came  across 
a  manila  envelope:  felt  strange  to  him,  soft 
and  pliable — definitely  not  papers.  So  he 
opened  it  up,  and  there  was  his  old 
ponytail.  A  woman  friend  had  cut  it  off  one 
day — just  about  the  time  he  finished 
sculpting  a  resume  (from  very  thin  mate- 
rial)—  and  neither  had  wanted  to  just 
throw  the  thing  away;  so,  hairband  and  all, 
they  put  it  in  a  drawer.  He  held  it  up  in  front 
of  him,  he  said,  stared  balefully  at  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  in  a  voice  utterly  dis- 
passionate and  cold,  said  "Eek. " 

My  banking  friend's  confrontation  with  his 
past  may  have  been  an  omea  Recently,  three 
new  LSD  books  have  come  out  on  the  market 
the  Psychedelics  Encyclopedia 
(first  issued  in  the  Seventies),  by  Peter 
Stafford,  with  a  foreword  by  Andrew  Weil; 
LSD:  My  Problem  Child,  by  Albert 
Hofmann,  the  Swiss  chemist  who  dis- 
covered LSD;  and  Flashbacks,  Timothy 
Leary's  autobiography,  which  is,  of  course, 
largely  about  drugs.  All  are  published  by 
J.  P.  Tarcher  in  Los  Angeles  and  distributed 
by  Houghton  Mifflin.  Makes  you  wonder, 
doesn't  it?  Are  these  books  late — a  few  last 
words,  informed  by  distance  and  objec- 
tivity, about  a  time  gone  by?  Or — eek,  in- 
deed— are  they  early!  Why  do  I  have  the 
queasy  feeling  that  some  editorial  board 
meeting  out  there  just  heard  the  words 
Sixties  renaissance!  Only  fourteen  years 
have  passed  since  the  Woodstock/Alta- 
mont  watermark  of  1969,  which  would 
seem  to  make  the  notion  of  renaissance 
premature,  but  in  an  accelerated  culture  I 
suppose  anything  is  possible. 

Psychedelics  Encyclopedia  is  one  of  those 
information  catalogs  that  tidbit  junkies  will 
find  irresistible.  There's  a  1953  photograph 
of  Aldous  Huxley.  According  to  the  caption, 
he  has  ingested  four  hundred  milligrams  of 
mescaline  sulfate  and  is  gazing  out  over  Los 
Angeles  from  the  Hollywood  Hills.  From 
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the  look  on  his  face — curious  fascination, 
like  a  Tibetan  lama  experiencing  his  first 
taste  of  pizza — you  can  practically  hear  the 
"doors  of  perception"  creaking  open. 
There  is  a  discussion  of  the  ancient  Greek 
mysteries  practiced  at  the  temple  of  Eleu- 
sis  that  states  that  a  who's  who  of  the 
classical  world — Aristotle,  Sophocles, 
Plato,  Aeschylus,  Cicero,  Pindar,  maybe 
Homer,  and  the  emperors  Hadrian  and 
Marcus  Aurelius — all  got  high.  Perhaps 
they  did,  but  my  problem  with  such  state- 
ments (and  with  all  pious  arguments  prov- 
ing that  drug  culture  is  really  terribly  se- 
rious and  dignified)  is  that  I  am  unable  to 
resist  the  accompanying  visuals.  All  /  can 
see  are  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Sophocles 
standing  around  the  kitchen  late  at  night 
contemplating  with  melancholy  expres- 
sions an  empty  peanut  butter  jar.  As  a 
practical  guide  the  encyclopedia  is  detailed 
and  specific,  describ- 
ing every  form  of  blast- 
off and  space  candy 
ever  eaten  anywhere, 
by  anybody — Inca, 
anthropologist,  or 
swami — so,  if  you're 
intending  to  do  some 
yage  or  yohimbe  this 
weekend,  this  is  proba- 
bly the  book  you  want 
to  have.  Just  don't 
blame  me  when  the 
Magic  Moomba  starts 
eating  your  toes. 

Albert  Hofmann's 
LSD:  My  Problem 
Child  combines  factual 
autobiography  with 
firsthand  descriptions 
of  psychedelic  experiences.  The  former  is, 
frankly,  not  very  interesting:  "My  first 
years  in  the  Sandoz  laboratories  were  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  studying  the 
active  principles  of  Mediterranean 
squill" — that  kind  of  thing.  I  have  always 
found  blow-by-blow  accounts  of  people's 
drug  trips  to  be  on  a  par  with  those  conver- 
sations wherein  you  must  listen  to  a  friend 
describing,  at  very  great  length  and  in  ago- 
nizing detail,  what  a  totally  fascinating 
dream  he  had  last  night.  There's  a  reason 


psychoanalysts  are  paid  a  hundred  twenty- 
five  bucks  an  hour  to  listen  to  that  stuff. 

All  in  all,  Hofmann  is  worth  reading  to  the 
extent  you've  ever  wondered  what  a  Swiss 
acid  trip  might  be  like.  Well,  there's  bad 
news,  and  the  bad  news  is. . . 

Last  Friday,  April  16,  1943,  I  was  forced 
to  interrupt  my  work  in  the  laboratory  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  and  proceed  home, 
being  affected  by  a  remarkable  restlessness, 
combined  with  a  slight  dizziness.  At  home 
I  lay  down  and  sank  into  a  not  unpleasant 
intoxicated-like  condition,  characterized  by 
an  extremely  stimulated  imagination.  In  a 
dreamlike  state,  with  eyes  closed  (I  found 
the  daylight  to  be  unpleasantly  glaring),  I 
perceived  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  fan- 
tastic pictures,  extraordinary  shapes  with 
intense,  kaleidoscopic  play  of  colors.  After 
some  two  hours  this  condition  faded  away. 

. . .  it's  just  exactly  what  you  thought  it 
would  be. 

By  the  time  I  got 
to  Leary  my  s'et  and 
setting  weren't  the 
greatest.  The  Stafford 
and  Hofmann  books 
brought  back  a  lot 
of  old  stuff  I  hadn't 
thought  about  in 
years  —  the  breath- 
less, faintly  paranoid 
phone  calls  of  those 
dear,  bygone  days: 
"Robert  and  Jennifer 
are  definitely  coming, 
we'll  drop  about  nine 
so  we  can  catch  the 
sunrise,  bring  the  new 
Dead  album,  maybe 
some  oranges,  and  a 
few  hits  of  niacin  just  in  case. " 

In  the  throes  of  sextophobia — an  irra- 
tional dread  of  the  Sixties — I  tend  to  re- 
member the  worst  of  it.  All  the  tie-dyeing 
and  God's-eyes  and  those  movies  where 
the  girls  in  long  dresses  run  across  the 
flowered  fields  to  embrace  the  boys  with 
the  flowing  hair.  Crazed  rhetoric,  gaga 
metaphysics,  glib  slogans:  it  was,  the  Six- 
ties, a  real  foolmaker  of  a  decade.  What  I 
expected  Flashbacks  to  have  in  store  for 
me  was  a  good  dose  of  drug  foolishness, 
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plus  the  new-sci,  interplanetary  babble 
that  Leary  has  always  been  partial  to. 

But  Flashbacks  wasn't  at  all  what  1 
thought,  feared,  it  would  be.  It  isn't  of  the 
Sixties,  it's  about  the  Sixties,  and  it  isn't 
sentimental  or  preachy.  It  is  a  fairly  straight 
autobiography,  an  American  adventure 
story.  Whatever  you  might  think  of  him, 
Leary  has  lived  a  real  Harold  Robbins  novel 
of  a  life.  His  book  has  naked  holy  men,  New 
England  aristocrats,  Marilyn  Monroe, 
Deborah  Harry,  Mickey  Mantle,  Merry 
Pranksters,  earnest 
graduate  students,  the 
Black  Panther  embas- 
sy in  Algiers,  faculty 
politics,  a  CIA  subplot, 
a  very  well-written  and 
exciting  prison  escape, 
a  Kennedy  assassina- 
tion theory  (it  had 
something  to  do  with 
LSD,  naturellement), 
the  requisite  tripa- 
logues,  thirty-six  jails, 
and  various  sexual  en- 
counters. There  is 
Charles  Mingus,  too  big 
and  heavy  to  fit  into  the 
time  chamber.  There 
is  the  gray-haired  psy- 
chologist from  Califor- 
nia whose  LSD  trip  turned  into  the  wrong 
end  of  a  safari:  "An  hour  later,  while  I  was 
sitting  on  the  patio  watching  the  moon,  a 
medium-sized  gorilla  with  the  smooth  skin 
of  a  naked  man  shuffled  in,  leapt  on  a  table, 
beat  its  chest,  bounded  to  another  table, 
uttered  a  cry,  and  swung  over  the  ledge  into 
the  shrubbery  below."  Later,  he  swings 
through  the  trees  and  climbs  a  drainpipe — 
a  crowd  of  professors  in  hot  pursuit. 

Of  course,  to  get  at  all  this  high-calorie 
nutrition  you  must  first  deal  with  the  fore- 
ground presence  of  Leary  himself.  If  you 
are  a  veteran  of  great-and-famous  books 
this  should  prove  no  problem — they  are 
essentially  variations  on  the  theme  "Why  I 
am  neat. "  If  not,  you  may  have  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy  to  some  considerable 
extent.  Leary  is  a  voracious  celebrity  with  a 
gale-force  ego,  and  a  hustler  to  his  very 
bones,  which  he  admits  cheerfully  enough. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  LSD  speaking — while 
initial  experience  tends  to  prune  ego  right 
back  to  the  ground,  with  time  and  repeti- 
tion, use  of  the  drug  is  equivalent  to  hurling 
plant  food  onto  the  banks  of  the  Amazon. 

A  few  days  after  finishing  the  Leary  book, 
I  discovered  that  the  little  acid  library  sitting 
on  the  desk  had  sensitized  me  to  events 
that  I  might  otherwise  have  ignored.  For 
instance,  TV  listings  for  the  week  included 
this:  "Dr.  Andrew  Weil,  a  Harvard-trained 
physician  and  pharmacologist,  discusses 
his  book:  Chocolate  to  Morphine:  Under- 
standing Mind-Active  Drugs. "  The  morn- 
ing paper  mentioned  that  Abbie  Hoffman 
was  back  on  the  lecture  circuit.  And  that 
night  they  showed  Altered  States  on  the 


IN  the  Eighties,  get- 
ting high  might  be 
reexamined  in  the 
cold,  clinical  light 
of  the  laboratory. 
No  music  this  time 
around,  and  you  can 
leave  the  incense 
burner  in  the  attic. 


ABC  Sunday  Night  Movie.  That's  the  one 
where  William  Hurt,  instead  of  believing 
he's  a  four-foot-high  hairy  primal  man-ape, 
actually  becomes  one.  Whereupon  he  goes 
to  the  zoo  and  hits  an  elephant  with  a  piece 
of  downspout. 

Media  focus  gets  my  ears  up  like  a 
German  shepherd.  After  all,  media  peo- 
ple spend  more  time  than  I  do  finding  out 
what's  hot  and  what's  not.  They  make 
lists;  they  have  meetings.  And  once  they 
decide  something's  hot,  it  is.  Magic.  So  I 
thought:  All  these 
books  on  LSD,  talk 
shows,  lectures,  what 
is  this?  Renaissance? 
Or  nostalgia?  But  is 
nostalgia  their  style? 
What  phantom  head- 
line out  there  are  they 
reaching  for?  old  hip- 
pies   REMEMBER    IT 

all!  I  can't  see  it.  Far 
easier   to   imagine 

JOGGERS   TRIPPING    IN 
MARIN! 

Acid  in  the  Eight- 
ies? Perhaps  a  the- 
ory of  reactive  dec- 
ades at  work:  Fifties 
boring,  Sixties  crazy, 
Seventies  introspec- 
tive: therefore.  Eighties  weird.  Not  Sixties 
nostalgia,  Sixties  again.  Do  it  until  you  get 
it  right,  dummy.  Myself,  I  don't  find  the 
Eighties  weird,  I  find  it  cerebral.  Wizard 
computers,  new  parts  for  old  bodies, 
space  shuttle  journeys.  In  the  Sixties  we 
were  promised  technological  miracles. 
Well,  here  they  are.  If  the  Sixties  was  a 
growth  spurt  for  romantic  mysticism,  the 
Eighties  is  a  sudden  burst  of  applied  sci- 
ence. Could  that  be  the  rationale  for  a  new 
round  of  consciousness  expansion?  Leary 
the  scientist,  not  Leary  the  guru.  In  the 
Eighties,  getting  high  might  be  reex- 
amined in  the  cold,  clinical  light  of  the  labo- 
ratory. No  music  this  time  around,  it  will 
be  one  big  psych  conference  where  we 
read  one  another's  scholarly  papers;  you 
can  leave  the  incense  burner  in  the  attic. 
And  yet  there  is  evidence  that  some 
media  planner  out  there  has  a  Sixties  re- 
dux  in  mind.  I  went  to  a  large  department 
store  in  New  York  and  there  I  saw  a  tie- 
dyed  T-shirt.  A  fifteen-year-old  girl  was 
buying  it.  She  looked  like  the  teenager  I 
overheard  last  month  talking  to  a  friend: 
"Did  you  know  that  Paul  McCartney  was  in 
another  band  before  Wings?"  Now  the  par- 
anoia was  really  sweeping  in  hard.  My 
overheated  imagination  summoned  up  a 
key  conspirator:  the  World's  Largest  Sin- 
gle Retailer.  Roaming  pensively  through 
some  forgotten  warehouse,  coming  upon 
ten  thousand  gross  of  unsold  Mao  shirts, 
tapping  his  index  finger  against  his  nose, 
pensively,  pensively. 

They  can't  bring  back  the  Sixties,  of 
course,  but  they  can  bring  back  the  style. 


That's  really  what  it  was,  after  all  the 
revelations  had  been  revealed — a  style. 
This  is  the  land  of  the  Sorcerer's  Appren- 
tice— once  the  magic  spell  is  laid, 
momentum  takes  over  and  we  are 
swept  away  into  Fashion.  I  discovered 
that  one  day  in  1969,  standing  on  a  street 
in  a  small  French  town  with  my  land- 
lady, who  was  in  her  seventies. 
A  French  hippie  appeared.  This  guy 
had  absolutely  everything,  a  walking 
album  cover.  Elf  shoes,  floppy  hat,  long 
hair,  beard  and  moustache,  earring, 
beads,  feathers,  huge  bell-bottoms,  bil- 
lowing shirt,  leather  vest,  a  fringed  bag 
over  one  shoulder  and — so  help  me, 
Lord — a  flute  over  the  other.  I  asked  my 
landlady  what  she  thought  about  that.  She 
gave  a  French  shrug.  "It's  the  style, "  she 
said.  "They  see  it  on  the  television. "  She 
was  right  and  not  just  in  France. 

But  even  if  the  Sixties  renaissance  is  no 
more  than  a  resurgence  of  style,  I  worry 
about  my  old  Sixties  friends.  Plugging 
away,  paying  the  mortgage,  mowing  the 
lawn,  trying  to  do  something —  anything — 
well,  luxuriating  in  the  conventional  be- 
cause they  got  on  the  train  a  little  late.  Can 
they  cope?  Can  they  pass  the  1984  version 
of  the  acid  test?  I  doubt  it.  They  will  be  out 
of  fashion,  unhip,  uncool,  uncontempo- 
rary,  and  woe  unto  them.  They  will  be 
made  to  stand  exposed  before  their  smok- 
ing barbecues  and  bear  the  taunts  of  psy- 
choactive youth.  The  exponents  of  the  the- 
ory of  karma  are  about  to  get  an  earful  of  it. 
They  will  be  the  New  Stodgies  of  the  New 
Sixties.  Whining,  complaining,  griping 
about  how  good  it  used  to  be,  how  they 
pondered  the  mystical  secret  of  the  uni- 
verse, how  they  sat  around  the  fire  all  night 
long,  they  certainly  didn't  stay  inside  all  day 
and  play  computer  games. 

Leave  'em  alone,  okay?  They've  been 
sufficiently  tormented.  Saw  their  magical 
swoop  to  the  stars  come  back  at  them  in 
Moonies'  eyes.  Saw  their  language  turned 
into  applesauce  by  the  media.  Saw  their 
groovy  country  style — "Let's  paint  the 
mailbox!" — turn  into  rural  chic  in  the  hip- 
per  suburbs.  Privately,  they  will  admit 
they  never  expected  anything  else. 

Maybe  you  publishers,  talk  shows, 
trend  setters,  ought  to  consider  another 
kind  of  renaissance.  How  about  Italian?  A 
helluva  time — grace,  wit,  style,  intrigue, 
passionate  conviction,  flowering  of  sci- 
ence. And  I  just  happen  to  know  where 
there's  a  warehouse  chock-full  of  maroon- 
velvet  doublets. 

Alan  Furst's  most  recent  book  is  Shadow  Trade. 
published  by  Delacorie  Press. 

Coming  Attractions: 

The  most  hated  man  in  Hollywood, 

plus:  Entertainment  Tonight, 

Latin  America  books,Carlv  Simon, 

and  more 
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■  Loiants  a  cnance  to  unci  out  ine 
hard  way  how  the  numbers  game 
must,  regretfully,  but  necessarily 
work  here  as  a  prelude  to  full  unity, 
which  does  not  mean  the  false 
"pluralism"  of  tolerating  manifest 
error  but  a  huge  experiment  in 
finding  out,  all  of  us  together,  as  a 
Catholic    Nation,    why    the 


gets  "i  taice  your  point"  as  a 
response,  it  strikes  me  that  while 
the  Irish  may  not  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  sophisticated  world,  they 
are  very  well  able  to  deal  with  the 
non-sophisticated  view. 

Material  poverty  and  the  mal- 
distribution of  wealth  face  us  with 
problems    which    we    are    only 


secretary  and  his  colleagues  were 
celebrating  this  triumph  of  US 
democracy  with  a  quick  world 
tour.  Their  views  on  women, 
politics  and  wine  revealed  poor 
potty  training. 

We     concluded     that     all 
Americans   were    big    of  mouth, ' 
wallet,  and  ambition,  but  lacked 


MISS  HARTY  came  to  Ireland 
"romantically  looking  for  her 
roots"  and  is  disappointed  with 
what  she  found.  In  fact  she  seems 
to  have  done  rather  well,  and  to 
have   turned   up   a   fair  crop  of"" 


maue  it  at  an  up  to  now.  remaps 
there    is    a    case    for    our 
indulgent  progeniture  after  al 
would  at  least  demonstrate  mr 
to  madness.  We  could  out-brcc 
American-Indians,    which 
admittedly  shouldn't  be  all  (hat 
difficult,  but  then  where  would  we 
be? 


I'  Leary-Liddy  debates  pull  in  the  crowds 
Coalition  of 

opppsites  fit  to 

blow  the  mind 


by  MICHAEL  DWYER 

IMAGINE  Margaret  Thatcher 
and  Ken  Livingstone  teaming  up  to 
do  public  debates  for  large  fees.  Or 
Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  and  Gerry 
Adams  doing  a  two-hander.  It 
could  only  happen  in  America 
where  the  unlikely  team  of 
Watergate  bugger  Gordon  Liddy 
and  LSD-experimenter  Dr 
Timothy  Leary  are  now  one  of  the 
biggest  draws  on  the  lecture  circuit. 

"We're  180  degrees  opposed  on 
all  the  issues,"  says  Dr  Leary, 
whose  research  into  psychedelic 
drugs  at  Harvard  in  the  1960s 
made  him  a  herald  of  the 
flowerpower  generation  whom  he 
advised  to  "tune  in,  turn  on  and 
drop  out."  At  that  time,  Liddy, 
who  later  unwittingly  helped  bring 
about  President  Nixon's  downfall, 
was  a  rising  star  in  the  FBI. 

I  met  Leary,  now  63,  and  Liddy, 
ten  years  his  junior,  at  the  Cannes 
Film  Festival  where  they'  were 
promoting  an  illuminating  and 
entertaining  documentary  film  of 
their  debates  and  their 
personalities  —  Return  Engage- 
ment, directed  by  Robert  Altman 
'  protege,  Alan  Rudolph. 

They  remain  diametrically 
opposed  on  most  issues  —  an 
exception  is  sexual  morality  where 
Liddy  has  moved  over  to  Leary's 
side  —  and  only  a  few  of  their 
arguments  registered  as  a  tinge 
contrived,  despite  the  genuine 
bonhomie  that  has  grown  from 
their  professional  association. 

Their  paths  first  crossed  in  1967 


when  Liddy  arrested  Leary  in  New 
York  State.  "He  was  in  Duchess 
County,"  Liddy  explains,  "and  I 
was  the  assistant  prosecutor  for  the 
county.  I  was  given  two  search 
warrants  by  the  court  commanding 
me  to  search  Timothy  Leary's 
Headquarters." 

"I  disagree  with' that,"  Leary 
interrupts.  "Mr  Liddy,  as  a  good 
authoritarian  obeyer  of  laws,  says 
he  was  commanded.  Therefore  as  a 
loyal  Eichmann  he  would  have 
done  whatever  he  was  commanded 
...  He  had  been  going  round  the 
county  stirring  up  the  poor  natives 
about  this  terrible  monstrous 
scientist.  He  came  up  with  one  of 
the  greatest  lines  of  cop  poetry:  'In 
Leary's  lair  the  panties  were 
dropping  faster  than  the  acid.'  Not 
only  had  he  no  proof  whatsoever 
for  that,  but  after  stirring  up  the 
poor  judges,  the  poor  dinosaurs, 
they  finally  gave  him  what  he 
wanted,  which  was  a  licence  to  stir 
up  trouble.  And  that's  what  he  did. 
"Not  only  did  he  bust  me  two 
times,"  Leary  continued,  "but  he 
harassed  us  so  much  that  he  drove 
us  out  of  the  county.  Because  of 
that  he  was  recognised  as  a  great 
victor  over  the  dreaded  drug 
/doctor,  and  in  the  Peter  Principle 
'he  was  promoted  to  the  White 
/  House. where  he  went  ory  to  other 
1  burglaries  and  other  harassments 
of  poor  Democrats  like  myself." 

The  language  of  both  sides  is 
vitriolic,  but  there's  no  malice.  The 
"dreaded  drug  doctor"  is  the 
livelier  of  the  pair,  an  infectiously 
good-humoured,  trim  and  dapper 


■HHM 

Timothy  Leary,    at   the  piano,    and  G.    Gordon  Liddy:  their  'Return 
Engagement'  film  is  an  entertaining  documentary  following  the  notorious 
duo  for  eight  days  around  the  American  lecture-tour  circuit 
man.   He  recently  completed  his     .volatile  political  climate  in  Central' 
Ifjest    book,   appropriately  titled     'America  he  calmly  bombarded  me 


Flashbacks,  and  is  on  a  world  tpur 
to  promote  it. 

Gordon  Liddy  is  more  intense. 
He  holds  a  doctorate  in  law  and 
has  20  years  experience  of  public 
speaking  which  have  made  him  an 
articulate  conversationalist. 
During    our    discussion    of    the 


with  an  extraordinary  flow  of 
statistics  to  advance  his  case  that 
"the  United  States  ought  to  be 
doubling  the  Salvadorean  armed 
forces  so  that  they  can  protect 
themselves  from  the  incursion  of 
communist  guerrillas  who  are 
being  sent  in  from  Nicaragua." 


Liddy  supports  Ronald  Reagan 
as  staunchly  as  he  supported  Nixon 
and  he  is  perturbed  by  the  lack  of 
support  given  to  Reagan  by 
Congress  on  the  nuclear  issue.  "I 
see  it  as  verging  on  insanity  for  the 
United  States  to  agree  to  freeze 
itself  into  nuclear  inferiority 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  It's  jusi 
crazy  to  even  entertain  the 
notion,"  he  says.  "Fortunately,  the 
American  people  will  pay  about  as 
much  attention  to  the  Catholic 
bishops  on  the  subject  of  nuclear 
arms  control  as  they  do  on  birth 
control,  which  is  to  say  none  at 
all." 

And  Dr  Leary's  view  of 
Reagan's  canditature?  "Gimme  a 
laugh." 

Timothy  Leary  feels  no 
responsibility  for  people  who  died 
as  a  result  of  acid  trips  or  who  fell 
into  drug  addiction  as  a  result  of 
the  philosophies  he  espoused.  He 
claims  that  he  has  always  been 
against  addictive  drugs  "including 
hard  liquor"  and  has  campaigned 
more  than  most  people  against 
them. 

He  goes  on  to  claim  that  the  first 
really  popular  advocates  of  LSD  in 
the  US  were  Cary  Grant,  Aldous 
Huxley,  and  Henry  Luce,  the 
founder  of  Time  magazine.  "And 
Claire  Booth  Luce  who  was  turned 
on  to  LSD.  by  Sidney  Cohen  who 
was  (Lyndon)  Johnson's  big  drug 
doctor.  So  I  cannot  take  credit  or 
blame  for  the  popularity  of  LSD  in 
America." 

Gordon  Liddy  is  aghast  at  the 
suggestion  that  he  might  ever  have 
taken  dope  or  felt  the  desire  t.  di 
so.  Before  Liddy  can  reply  Lear 
interrupts:  "As  a  gen 
authoritarian  —  only  if  a  doctor 
commands  him." 

Liddy  eventually  replies  (hat  the 
only  time  he  has  taken  anythin 
stronger  than  an  aspirin  was  whe; 
he  was  given  morphine  in  i 
military  hospital.  "I  can 
understand  the  attraction  of  it,"  h 
says.  "It  was  certainly  a  plcasani 
feeling." 
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HOW 


OWARD  ROSENBERG 
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E  LIDDY  AND  LEARY  CIRCUS 


How  easy  the  media  are  manipu- 
lated. 
Or  maybe  they're  not  manip- 
ulated at  all.  Certainly  KNXT  Channel  2 
knew  the  score  when  it  invited  former 
foes  G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  Timothy 
Leary  to  appear  on  its  "Live  at  5"  news 
Wednesday  to  blab  on  and  on  about 
their  speaking  tour  that  pays  them 
handsomely  to  ridicule  and  attack  each 
other. 

When  the  guests  are  Barnum  &  Bai- 
ley, you've  got  to  expect  a  circus. 

"Live  at  5"  gave  almost  five  minutes 
qf  airtime  to  Liddy  and  Leary.  Why 
even  the  Greengrocer  doesn't  get  that 
rrtuch  time  on  Channel  2.  That's  an  idea. 
Bring  back  Liddy  and  Leary  Friday  and 


How  can  society  possibly  be  enlight- 
ened by  hearing  these  men,  one  whose 
claim  to  notoriety  rests  on  his  being 
caught  burglarizing  in  the  Watergate 
affair,  the  other  famous  only  for  being  a 
drug -promoting  acid  head? 

No  one  bothered  to  ask  Leary  if  he 
still  advocated  the  use  of  LSD.  In  the 
lighthearted  atmosphere  of  their  news 
appearance,  drugs  didn't  sound  like  a 
very  serious  subject,  anyway. 

"We're  going  to  relieve  you  of  your 
pain,  Gordon,"  said  Leary.  "Not  with  the 
stuff  you  sniff,  you're  not,"  said  Liddy. 
Everyone  laughed. 

Two  wild  and  crazy  guys. 

"News  or  hype?"  Story  summed  up 
with  a  deep  philosophical  question  the 


Ralph  Story  and  Marcia    Brandwynne  of    Channel   2s  "Live    at    5." 


have  them  squeeze  vegetables  —  live— 
with  Joe  Carcione.  That  would  really 
help  promote  the  debates  those  two  ru- 
tabagas are  holding  this  week  at  the 
Wilshire  Ebell  Theater. 

"I  get  a  terrible  feeling  that  I'm  talk- 
ing to  lovable  and  mellowing  ex-cons 
who  have  decided  to  cash  in,"  anchor- 
man Ralph  Story  said  to  lovable  and 
mellowing  Liddy  and  Leary.  "Am  I 
wrong?" 

To  her  credit,  anchorwoman  Marcia 
Brandwynne  seemed  uncomfortable 
even  to  be  there.  "Do  you  find  your  de- 
bate becomes  a  little  tiresome  since 
you've  done  it  so  many  times?"  she 
asked.  Well,  no,  answered  Liddy.  "Be- 
cause I  never  know  what  this  man  is 
going  to  come  up  with." 

Besides,  this  is  no  mere  profit-moti- 
vated speaking  tour.  This  is  Liddy's 
chance  to  serve  his  fellow  citizens  by 
ripping  into  a  man  whose  philosophies 
threaten  America,  right?  "I  happen  to 
consider  Dr.  Leary's  ideas  to  be  very 
dangerous  to  this  country,"  he  said. 

Aha!  So  he  uses  these  debates  to  blast 
the  ideas  of  a  man  who  would  have  no 
forum  for  his  ideas  were  it  not  for  these 
debates  at  which  Liddy  blasts  his  ideas. 
Yes.  Of  course.  For  sure. 

"We  put  our  particular  ideas  to  the 
test  of  the  crucible  of  debate,"  said  Lid- 
dy. 

"I'm  going  to  lake  this  man  kicking 
and  screaming  into  the  future,  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not,"  said  Leary.  But  not 
kicking  and  screaming  to  the  bank. 

At  this  point,  Story  or  Brandwynne 
should  have  asked:  Who  cares? 


answer  of  which  was  obvious.  The  time 
to  ask  that  question  was  before  putting 
these  guys  on  the  air  live,  not  after.  Or 
maybe  it  was  asked  and  no  one  cared 
about  the  answer. 

Wednesday's  dose  of  Liddy  and  Leary 
recalled  the  glory  period  of  Muhammad 
Ali.  when  the  media  would  suspend  their 
usual  criteria  for  stories  and  lavish  him 
with  all  the  time  he  wanted  to  promote 
his  fights.  Never  has  anyone  had  so  little 
to  say  and  said  it  so  entertainingly.  But 
that  was  sports— an  aberration  of  jour- 
nalism even  at  its  best,  not  real  news. 

Why  were  Liddy  and  Leary  put  on 
live,  anyway?  What  did  they  have  to  say 
that  couldn't  have  been  taped  and  run 
next  week?  Next  year?  Their  segment 
almost  certainly  would  have  been  much 
shorter  on  tape,  but  "live"  has  a  magical 
sound. 

More  times  than  not,  the  "live"  cam- 
era isaa  dangerous  gimmick  designed  to 
give  viewers  a  sense  of  false  immediacy. 
Well,  that's  disco  for  you.  But  the  real 
danger  comes  in  having  no  control  over 
material  that  is  going  over  the  air  live, 
not  having  time  to  weigh  and  sift 
through  it. 

"Live"  carries  more  clout  than 
"news."  Have  we  reached  a  point  where 
the  delivery  system  has  become  the  end 
tojustify  thestory?  Or  non-story? 

From  the  world  according  to  Leary 
and  Liddy,  meanwhile,  we  move  on  to 
"The  World  According  to  Garp,"  the 
new  movie  whose  star,  Robin  Williams, 
was  interviewed  on  tape  Wednesday  by 
Channel  2  entertainment  reporter  Gary 
Franklin. 


The  interview  covered  only  movie 
fun,  nothing  about  Williams'  reported 
connection  to  the  John  Belushi  case  un- 
der police  investigation.  After  the  Inter- 
view had  run,  Franklin  reported  live  on 
the  news  set  that  Williams'  lawyer  had 
advised  him  not  to  talk  about  the  Be- 
lushi case.  Only  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  6  p.m.  anchorman  Jess  Marlow  did 
Franklin  reveal  that  his  interview  with 
Williams  was  arranged  on  the  condition 
that  he  ask  no  Belushi  questions  (Fran- 
klin elaborated  on  the  11  p.m.  news, 
saying  that  Williams  and  Warner 
Brothers  had  nixed  Belushi  questions  as 
a  pre-condition  for  the  interview). 

Franklin  said  on  the  6  p.m.  program 
that  he  didn't  want  to  go  back  on  his 
word  and  ambush  Williams  on  camera 
with  a  Belushi  question.  Good  decision. 


But  he  also  said,  "1  didn't  want  to 
make  those  kind  of  waves."  Oh. 

Channel  2's  news  programs  gave  off 
mixed  messages  Wednesday.  There 
were  Liddy,  inducing  laughter  with  a 
snappy  joke  about  Leary  and  drugs,  and 
Franklin,  not  wanting  to  ruin  a  light- 
hearted  feature  on  Williams  with 
"waves"  about  Belushi's  drug-induced 
death.  And  meanwhile,  Channel  2  is 
running  a  series  shaking  a  finger  at 
over-boozing  in  Hollywood. 

The  Hollywood/alcohol  series,  by  the 
way,  is  a  rerun,  something  that  wasn't 
noted  on  the  air  Wednesday.  That's  it: 
old  news,  new  Liddy  and  Leary. 

If  Sitting  Bull  hadn't  knocked  off  Cus- 
ter at  Little  Big  Horn,  they  could  have 
made  a  fortune  together  on  the  lecture 
circuit. 
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calls  the  "new  civil  war"  of  the  '60s  —  both  expressed 
unexpected  fondness  for  one  another 

"The  great  thing  about  Liddy  is  that  he's  so  honest  he 
will  stand  up  at  the  lecture  platform  and  say  things  right 
out  that  people  like  Reagan,  Haig  and  Kissinger  might 
think,  but  know  it's  not  politic  to  say,"  said  Leary.  Of 
course,  he  still  finds  fault  with  Liddy's  sentiments, 
likening  them  to  a  "barrel  of  a  gun,  caveman  barbarous 
foreign  policy." 

For  Liddy,  "Leary  has  a  good  sense  of  proportion 
about  himself  and  he  has  a  wonderful  Irish  wit  .  .  .  which 
allows  him  to  say  what  are  to  me  some  of  the  most 
outrageous  things  without  offending  anyone." 

Claiming  that  "Liddy  and  I  were  really  the  only  two 
political  prisoners  in  this  country  who  served  any  signifi- 
cant length  of  time,"  and  that  "of  all  the  people  who  went 
to  jail  in  the  '60s  and  '70s,  we  are  two  who  were  absolutely 
not  rehabilitated,"  Leary  described  his  opponent  as  "a 
very  effective  proponent  of  banana  republic  fascist 
dictatorship." 

At  the  same  time,  he  conceded  respect  for  Liddy's 
willingness  to  go  "face  to  face,  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  the 
audience." 

"I  am  a  good  speaker,"  acknowledged  Liddy,  who  has 
emerged  as  a  surprise  success  on  the  college  lecture 
circuit.  "But  more  imporantly,  I  am  willing  to  take  on  in 
the  crucible  of  debate,  anyone  in  the  audience,  faculty, 
students  or  otherwise,  who  wishes  to  challenge  what  I've 
said  or  debate  the  issue  with  me.  I  think  young  people 
respect  that  very  much." 

And,  added  the  author  of  "Will"  who  was  portrayed  by 
a  mustached,  macho  Robert  Conrad  in  a  recent  TV  movie 
of  the  book,  "I  try  to  do  it  with  a  sense  of  humor." 

That  —  the  humor  —  might  be  the  most  unexpected 
facet  of  this  still  sinister  appearing  figure,  who  easily 
outdistanced  his  opponent  as  "the  most  dangerous"  in  an 
impromptu  poll  taken  by  Phil  Donahue. 

"I  once  debated  Dan  Ellsberg  and  it  was  an  absolute 
disaster,"  said  Liddy.  "He  has  absolutely  no  sense  of 
humor.  He  takes  himself  inordinately  seriously,  as  though 
he  was  the  fourth  member  of  the  blessed  trinity." 

Were  it  not  for  humor,  Liddy  continued,  "the  world 
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would  be  a  dreadful  place  to  inhabit." 

According  to  Leary,  the  idea  for  the  unlikely  team  of 
himself  and  Liddy  came  about  from  Leary's  friends  who 
had  sponsored  his  previous  appearances  in  places  like 
Austin,  Texas  and  Boulder,  Colo.  The  fact  that  they  are 
both  represented  by  the  same  talent  agency  didn't  hurt, 
either. 

From  his  standpoint,  the  idea  was  "to  see  if  I  could 
take  him  on  and  show  him  up,"  said  former  Harvard 
faculty  member  Leary.  Leary  admitted  that  along  the 
way,  "I  had  to  learn  to  debate.  I'm  not  a  debater,  I'm  a 
scientist  —  and  he's  a  prosecutor." 

Describing  Liddy  as  "a  powerful  speaker  with  a  top 
sense  of  humor,"  Leary  went  on,  "debaters  don't  care 
about  the  truth.  They  rely  on  macho,  hubris,  whatever,  to 
win  their  points." 

Both  men,  each  the  product  of  early  Jesuit  education 
before  pursuing  their  divergent  courses,  were  questioned 
about  the  relationship  in  their  own  lives  between  politics, 
religion  and  entertainment. 

Leary,  invoking  the  ideas  of  Marshall  McLuhan, 
expressed  the  view  that  "education,  entertainment  and 
advertising  must  go  together. 

"Entertainment  means  holding  someone's  attention," 
he  said.  "It  means  making  my  position  more  attractive." 

Liddy  suggested  that  "there's  always  been  an  element 
of  entertainment  in  religion." 

As  an  example,  he  cited  "some  of  the  horrors  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  they  were  going  to  torture  some 
poor  SOB  to  death  —  and  people  would  pack  a  picnic 
basket." 

He  saw  links  between  politics  and  religion  as  being  "a 
dangerous,  lethal  combination  which  our  forefathers 
finally  had  the  good  sense  to  attempt  to  keep  separate." 

The  shift  from  operating  in  the  shadows  to  taking 
centerstage  in  the  entertainment  world  was  a  matter  of 
"making  a  virtue  of  necessity,"  he  concluded. 

"I  don't  think  I  could  sneak  into  Yankee  Stadium  in  a 
crowd  on  World  Series  day,"  he  said.  "How  the  hell  I 
could  involve  myself  in  clandestine  activities  in  this  day 
and  age,  I  just  don't  know  —  and  I've  got  to  make  a  living 
somehow." 
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Ms.  Kim  Freilich 

J. P.  TARCHER,  INC. 
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Dear  Kim: 

I  am  delighted  to  forward  an  advance  copy  (July  31st)  of  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
which  contains  an  interview  we  arranged  for  Tim  with  Mary  Ellin  Bruns. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  Tim  in  New  York  next  week. 

All  the  best. 

Very  Sincerely, 


Samantha  Dean 


cc :   J . P .  Tarcher 
Timothy  Leary 


Warren  Cowan 
Linda  Dozoretz 
Stephanie  Martin 
Mark  Gel fond 
Kathie  Berlin 
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GETTING  PERSONAL  WITH 


TIMOTHY  LEARY 

THE  HIGH  PRIEST  OF  LSD  EMBARKS  ON  A  NEW  TRIP 


Leary  with   wife  Barbara  and  stepson 
Zachary:  "Am  I  getting  respectable?" 


Perhaps  no  man  has  been  more 
often  held  responsible  for  the 
highs  (and  lows)  of  the  60s 
counterculture  than  Dr. 
Timothy  Leary,  psychologist,  pioneer  in 
drug  research  and  proponent  of  "the 
intelligent  use"  of  LSD.  Although 
Leary  s  followers  praised  him  for  being 
a  head  of  his  time,  he  was  also  blamed 
for  encouraging  millions  of  young  peo- 
ple to  take  psychedelic  trips,  sometimes 
with  tragic  results.  In  1965  he  was  ar- 
rested for  possession  of  marijuana  and 
he  was  imprisoned  in  1970.  After 
several  months  he  made  a  dramatic 
escape  to  Europe,  was  captured  and 
returned  to  prison  in  1973.  Since  his 
1976  release,  Leary  has  been  leading  a 
quiet  life  with  his  fourth  wife,  Barbara, 
and  stepson,  Zachary,  (he  also  has  two 
children  of  his  own  from  his  first  mar- 
riage). He  has  been  lecturing  and  writ- 
ing; his  most  recent  effort  is  an  auto- 
biography aptly  titled  Flashbacks  (J.  P. 
Tarcher  Inc.).  When  Family  Weekly's 
Mary  Ellin  Bruns  recently  dropped  in  on 
Leary,  62,  he  reflected  on  his  colorful  life. 

Bruns:  How    have    psychedelic 
drugs  changed  your  life? 

Leary:  The  first  time  you  have  a  sexual 
experience  your  life  is  changed  be- 
cause you  see  that  there's  a  whole 
other  reality  there.  I  use  that  as  an  ex- 
ample of  [what  happened]  the  first  time 
1  had  the  psychedelic  experience.  You 
discover  multiple  realities. 
Q:  Did  your  children  get  involved 
in  the  drug  experiments? 
Leary:  Yes.  My  daughter  had  two  or 
three  experiences.  But  she's  always 
been  a  conservative  person,  probably 
as  a  reaction  to  having  a  wild,  Irish 
father.  She  stopped  using  drugs  and  to- 
day she's  a  churchgoer  and  she  doesn't 
drink.  My  son  experimented  with  LSD 
and  marijuana  and  is  a  little  tougher. 
But  now  he's  calmed  down. 

Q:  Do  you  ever  regret  that  you 
perhaps  unwittingly  encouraged 


some  people  to  do  themselves 
harm? 

Leary:  1  have  always  been  against  or 
at  least  neutral  on  the  use  of  all  drugs 
except  psychedelics.  I  certainly  regret 
that  1  wasn't  able  to  be  more  forceful 
about  planning  and  preparation  [for 
taking  psychedelic  drugs].  I  regret  that ! 
got  so  involved  in  the  pressures  of  the 
times  that  I  wasn't  a  better  husband,  a 
better  father.  My  going  to  prison . . .  had 
catastrophic  effects  on  my  marriage 
and  my  kids. . . . Now  I  have  a  9-year- 
old  stepson  who  is  playing  Little 
League  and  1  was  amazed  and  amused 
when  I  was  offered  the  job  of  Honorary 
Team  Father.  I  came  home  and  looked 
in  the  mirror  and  asked  myself,  "Am  1 
getting  respectable?" 

Q:  Recently  you  were  interviewed 
about  the  possibility  that  J.F.K. 
took  LSD.  Do  you  really  think  that 
happened? 

Leary:  It's  my  hunch,  and  I've  heard 
this  from  other  sources,  that  he  was  ex- 
perimenting with  psychedelic  drugs. 

Q:  Do  you  think  the  spirit  of  the 
60's  is  still  around? 

Leary:  It's  pervasive.  I  think  that  the 
born-again  Christian  movement  is  a 
byproduct  of  the  drug  culture.  The  very 
concept  of  born  again  is  the  notion  of 
turn  on,  change  your  life. 

Q:  Who  were  the  most  influential 

people  of  the  60s? 

Leary:  The  musicians.  They  were  like 

an   enormous   swarm   of  wonderful, 

multicolored  flying  objects  that  changed 

everything. 

Q:  You've  been  called  "a  mega- 
lomaniac" Are  you  one? 

Leary:  I  think  everyone  should  be  al- 
lowed a  half  hour  of  megalomania  a 
week.  I'm  in  favor  of  high  standards:  At 
times  you  have  to  boast  a  little. 

Q:  You've  written  a  lot  about 
space  migration.  Is  it  really  right 
to  think  in  terms  of  using  up  and 
discarding  our  planet? 

Leary:  Why  did  we  leave  Ireland?  Did 
we  use  it  up?  No,  the  Irish  immigrants 
set  out  to  find  something  better.  Why 
do  the  bees  leave  the  hive?  Why  do  the 
termites  leave  the  old  colony?  Because 
it's  time  to  move  on.  Don't  worry,  peo- 
ple will  continue  to  live  in  America,  al- 
though some  of  us  move  on.  When  a 
beehive  gets  too  big  and  when  a  queen 
flies  off  and  starts  another  one,  now,  is 
that  leaving  the  world? 

Q:  I  guess  you'll  be  on  the  first 
available  spaceship. 

Leary:  I  don't  care  about  that.  I  love  it 
down  here.    RV 
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ELENI'S  CHOICE 

a  swim  and  forced  the  lock  of  his  apart- 
ment. I  found  him  asleep  in  an  arm- 
chair, his  pajama  top  open  to  reveal  his 
caved-in.  withered  chest,  his  mouth 
gaping  to  show  the  missing  teeth;  a 
wreck  of  a  man  who  appeared  already 
dead.  As  I  pointed  the  gun  at  his  tem- 
ple, I  realized  I  could  smother  him  with 
a  pillow  and  his  family  would  think  he 
died  in  his  sleep.  But  as  I  stood  there, 
thoughts  of  my  children  crowded  into 
my  head.  My  children  and  my  mother. 
Her  last  words,  according  to  a  neighbor 
passing  by  the  execution  site,  had  been 
not  a  cry  of  vengeance,  but  of  love: 
"My  children!"  In  order  to  summon  the 
hate  necessary  to  kill  Katis,  1  would 
have  to  destroy  the  part  of  me  that  is 
most  like  my  mother. 

I'm  still  not  at  peace,  nor  has  the 
longing  for  revenge  left  me.  But  the 
long  and  painful  journey  that  ended  in 
the  judge's  apartment  lias  yielded  me 
many  rewards  that  1  didn't  expect. 

As'  I  tried  to  recreate  the  last  10 
years  of  my  mother's  life  —  years  of 
war.  famine  and  hardship  —  1  learned 
that  her  story  was  not  one  of  total 
misery,  but  of  joy  as  well.  I 
rediscovered  the  good  times  we  had 
together,  the  games  we  played  and  the 
jokes  we  shared.  And  I  found  an 
understanding  of  her  as  she  really  was 
—  not  a  fountain  of  strength,  as  I  had 
seen  her  from  a  child's  perspective  — 
but  a  complicated,  troubled  woman 
subject  to  fears  and  doubts.  But  when 
she  was  pushed  to  the  wall,  she 
possessed  the  intelligence  to  know 
what  she  had  to  do  and  the  courage  to 
do  it.  I  have  a  new  knowledge  of  my 
mother  now  and,  as  a  result,  a  new  joy 
in  my  own  children  and  in  the  life  she 
bequeathed  us. 

I  have  also  come  to  know  the 
strange,  primitive  world  in  which 
Eleni  lived  —  a  world  of  magic  and 
superstition,  rich  in  customs  and  prac- 
tices that  now  seem  as  distant  as  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  story  of  my  mother 
is  the  story  of  a  woman  trapped,  like 
so  many  women  around  the  world,  in 
a  rigid  society  and  victimized  by 
political  forces  that  she  couldn't  com- 
prehend —  for  my  mother  was  a 
stranger  to  politics;  she  was  motivated 
solely  by  human  compassion.  She 
even  hid  two  young  Communist  guer- 
rillas in  our  house  to  protect  them 
from  persecution,  yet  it  was  their  com- 
rades who  ultimately  killed  her. 

I  found  a  new  understanding  of  the 
plight  of  all  civilians  caught  in  the 
path  of  a  revolution.  I  gained  a  new 
respect  for  women  and  especially  for 
the  power  of  a  mother's  love.  But  most 
of  all,  1  discovered  a  new  appreciation 
of  what  she  has  given  me:  my  life  in  a 
free  country,  my  children,  the  richness 

Nicholas  Cage,  former  investigator,  reporter  and 
foreign  correspondent  for  The  New  York  Times, 
is  the  author  of  Eleni  (Random  House) 


of  opportunities  open  to  us. 

All  these  things  are  her  legacy  and, 
having  finished  my  journey  and  com- 
mitted what  I  have  learned  to  paper,  I 
know  that  the  story  of  Eleni  is  not  one 


of  tragedy  but  of  triumph.  The  only 
material  things  I  have  left  of  her  are 
her  burgundy  wedding  kerchief,  some 
sepia  photographs,  a  few  words  writ- 
ten in  her  hand  on  the  back  of  an 


icon.  But  we.  her  children,  and  the 
grandchildren  who  never  saw  her.  are 
her  legacy.  She  was  one  of  those  few 
whose  courage  makes  the  rest  of  us 
possible.   RV 
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TIMOTHY 
LEARY: 


by  Stephen  Saban 


TL:  Hello. 

SS:  Hello  Dr.  Leary. 

This  is  Stephen  Saban  calling  from 
New  York. 

TL:  Hi,  Stephen.  Sorry  the  line 
was  tied  up;  someone  else  was 
using  the  phone. 

SS:  That's  all  right.  How  are  you? 
TL:  Good. 

SS:  I  have  your  autobiography, 
Flashbacks,  and  I've  been  reading  it. 
It's  well  written  and  very  funny, 
too.  What  are  you  up  to  when 
you're  not  promoting  the  book? 
TL:  Well,  I'm  writing  a  new  book. 
SS:  A  sequel  tq  this  one? 
"TL:  Yeah.  And  I'm  learning  per- 
sona! computers  and  designing 
educational  video  games. 


SS:  Can  you  explain  them  to  me? 
TL:  There  are  a  lot  of  scientists  and 
teachers  who  are  now  realizing  that 
the   way  to  teach  chemistry  and 
physics  and  biology  and  botany  is 
not  through  printed  words  on  a 
page  or  formulas  on  a  blackboard, 
but  in  the  language  of  the  processes 
themselves.  So  instead  of  Asteroids, 
you'd  have  hydrogen,  atoms,  elec- 
trons, and  protons.  Here  comes 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
hit,  and  you  see  the  way  that  the 
atomic    structures    intersect    and 
create  water.  And  don't  let  that 
beam  of  electrons  hit  the  uranium 
or  you  lose  the  game  and  your  qi  lar- 
ter.  Get  the  picture? 
SS:   Yes,  I  do.  Do  you  see  these  in 
an  arcade  or  in  the  classroom? 
I  L:    In  a  classroom,  in  a  home. 
SS:  Has  a  video  game  company 
picked  these  up  yet?  Like  Atari? 
TL:   I'm  working  with  a  group  of 
people    called    Neuro    Linguistic 
Programming,  and  they've  had  two 
educational  video  games  sold  to 
Atari.  One  is  called  Typing  Mas- 
tery, and  the  other's  called  Word 
Man.  It's  a  spelling  game.  You  have 
to  type  the  letters  correcdy,  and  you 
can't  slow  down  or  miss  a  letter  be- 
cause you're  being  chased. 
SS:  I  haven't  finished  reading  your 
book  yet,  but  I  know  you  mention 
your  experiences  with  Cary  Grant 
and  Marilyn  Monroe.  I  wonder  if 
you  could  tell  me  about  that. 
TL:  Well,  Cary  Grant  had  been 
taking    LSD    administered    by   a 
Hollywood  doctor  in  the  1950s. 
He  had  always  been  a  very  shy  per- 
son, but  after  die  experiences  he  be- 
came very  outgoing  and  gave  many 
interviews  praising  the  effects  of 
LSD.  He  was  the  first  prominent 
LSD  endiusiast. 
SS:  And  then  you  met  him. 
TL:  Yeah,  I  met  him.  And  Richard 
Alpert  met  him  a  couple  of  times. 
And  we  met  the  researchers  he  was 
involved  with.  Another  person — I 
don't  know  whether  you've  gotten  [ 


to  that  in  the  book — who  was  a 
leading  advocate  of  LSD  before  I 
came  along,  was  Henry  Luce,  as 
well  as  his  wife,  Claire  Booth  Luce. 
They  had  many  experiences  in  their 
mansion  down  in  Arizona.  He 
came  to  the  board  of  editors  of  Life 
Magazine  and  urged  them  to  do  an 
article  or  devote  an  issue  to  LSD. 
And  that  resulted  in  the  famous 
1966  cover  story,  which  probably 
did  more  to  stir  up  interest  in  LSD 
than  anything  else.  Of  course,  dicy 
were  using  pure  LSD  and  they  were 
doing  it  for  serious  purposes,  for 
personal  growth.  The  problem  was, 
in  the  late  '60s  and  the  early  '70s, 
suddenly  a  million  people  were  tak- 
ing something  thar  was  not  LSD. 
irnoK  because  five  wasn't  ary 
pure  LSD  around  after  19661 
SS:  Is  there  pure  LSD  now? 
TL:  Yes,  I'm  told.  I  just  got  a  book 
in  the  mail  on  psychedelics  written 
by  two  Harvard  professors,  and 
they  say  that  LSD  use  is  quite  high 
now,  but  it's  done  thoughtfully  by 
intelligent  people  who  know  what 
they're  doing. 

SS:  Do  you  recommend  LSD  use? 
TL:  I  don't  recommend  anything. 
Except  that  everyone  should  try  to 
get  more  intelligent. 
SS:  Do  you  know  how  we  can  do 
that? 

TL:  They  have  to  figure  it  out 
themselves. 

SS:  How  do  you  think  the  world 
has  changed  in  15  years? 
i"L:  The  main  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  America — let's  not 
talk  about  the  world — is  the  baby 
boom,  the  seventy-six  million 
people  born  between  die  years 
1946  and  1964.  The  '60s  was  all 
about  dlis  enormous  group,  forty 
nullion  more  than  we  expected,  hit- 
ting high  school  and  college  and 
changing  every  aspect  of  American 
culture  as  they  moved  through  it. 
This  group  is  now  getting  into  their 
twenties  and  thirties.  In  the  year 


2000,  the  baby  boomers  will  I 
tween  the  ages  of— my  God! 
and  54.  Thirty-six  million  of 
between  the  ages  of  36  and  54 
tally   a   changed   America;   ri 
won't  be  any  of  die  older  geiK 
ion    around.    Your    generati. 
going  to  make  it  a  much  be 
world. 

SS:  You  really  think  so? 
TL:  Oh  yeah.  Your  generatio 
the  first  post-Hiroshima  gene: 
ion,  the  first  generation  to  h 
been  brought  up  on  television. . 
learning  how  to' change  reah; 
Because  of  Dr.  Spock,  you're 
first  generation  to  be  brought  u; 
believe  your  jub  was  to  imp 
yourself  and  that  you  can  go  a!! 
v.  r'~;s  is  vi  '  I  ,  in^Ld 


take  no  for  an  answer.  That's 
happened  in  the  '60s.  When" 
generation  hit  high  schoolanii 
lege,  you  changed  the  war, 
wanted  different  music, 
wanted  more  intellegent  and  i 
realistic  sexual  relations.  The  h 
your  generation  is  realism.  Yi 
going  to  totally  change  Ame. 
society  when  you're  at  the  age  « 
you  can  do  it. 

SS:  But  do  you  think  we'll 

around  in  15  years? 

TL:  Yes.  What  do  you  think? 

SS:  I  don't  count  on  the  funir 

live  from  day  to  day. 

TL:  A  lot  depends  on  whet 

Reagan  is  re-elected  in  '84.  It's  a 

issue,  isn't  it? 

SS:  It's  frightening. 

TL:  Yeah.  It's  looking  more 

more  as  if  he  will  be  re-elect 

That's  a  disastrous  situation 

cause  the  men  behind  Reag 

I've  watched  diem  for  many  ye  i 

are    mean,    cold,    cruel,    i 

greedy  men.  They  really  are 

nice  people. 

SS:  What  do  you  think  of  thee 

rent  cocaine  usage? 

TL:  Well,   cocaine  is  kind  ol 

dumb  encrgizer.  You  have  to  p 
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:!;.  It  tends  to  go  with 
the  period  now  because  it  gives  you 
immediate  self-confidence,  a  self- 
enhancing  drug.  It's  certainly  less 
dangerous  than  alcohol.  If  it  were 
legalized  and  prescribed  by  a  doctor 
as  an  appetite  suppressant  or  an 
(inaphrodisiac,  no  one  would  pay 
much  attention  to  it!  It's  been 
glamorized  now.  As  soon  as  the 
baby  boom  generation  takes  over — 
probably  1988 — I  think  we'll  have 


a  different  drug  policy  because  the 
baby  boomers  are  realistic  and  they 
know  it's  unrealistic  to  have  a  $90 
billion  underground  drug  business 
in  this  country  which  benefits  only 
the  liquor  lobby  and  Bolivian  gen- 
erals. They  will  legalize  and  put  into 
prescription  all  currendy  illegal 
drugs. 

SS:   How  would  you  like  to  be  re- 
membered many  years  from  now! 
TL:  I  belong  to  a  long  line  of  phi- 


losophers dedicated  to  individual 
freedom.  I  think  I'll  be  seen  in  the 
21st  century  as  a  philosopher  from 
the  ancient,  primitive  20th  century 
who  forecasted  and  predicted  and 
encouraged  die  great  blossoming 
of  human  freedom  that's  going  to 
take  place  in  the  21st  century. 
SS:   And  is  that  how  you  want  to 
be  remembered? 
TL:    1  don't  care. 
SS:  Okay,  thanks.  I'll  let  you  go. 


because  I  know  you  have  to  be 
somewhere. 

TL:  I'm  just  going  over  to  Bur- 
bank.  How  is  it  in  the  Hamptons? 
SS:  I  actually  haven't  been  there 
'yet  this  summer.  But  it  seems  as  if 
everyone  in  Manhattan  eventually 
ends  up  there. 

TL:  Well,  it's  a  little  bit  of  heaven 
on  earth.  I  might  go  there  myself. 
Goodbye.  .  0 
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Leary 's  older  — 
but  younger,  too 


By  Ben  Brown 
USA  TODAY 

LOS  ANGELES  — 
After  two  decades  of  being 
hounded  by  all  manner  of  local 
police,  the  CIA,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  Black  Panthers, 
G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  his  own 
fans,  Timothy  Leary  is  still  the 
1960s  "hope  fiend." 

"Most  of  us  sense  that  we 
have  passed  through  a  signifi- 
cant period  in  human  history," 
he  writes  in  his  just-released 
autobiography,  Flashbacks 
(Houghton-Mifflin,  $15.95). 
"(We're)  part  of  a  powerful 
population  of  secure,  sophisti- 
cated '60s  veterans,  tens  of  mil- 
lions  of  us,  who  have  .  .  . 
pushed  consciousness  to  the  far 
limits  and  shared,  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  paradoxes  and 
ecstasies  faced  by  brain  ex- 
plorers." 

Some  skeptics  accuse  him 
of  pushing  more  than  the  limits 
of  consciousness.  After  all,  this 
is  the  famous  LSD  professor, 
booted  out  of  Harvard  for  his 
experiments  with  drugs  and 
sentenced  to  prison  for  pos- 
session of  marijuana.  Leary 
may  quibble  with  his  critics, 
but  he  doesn't  back  down: 

"I  vigorously  oppose  laws 
prohibiting  American  citizens 
from  altering  their  nervous  sys- 
tems," he  writes  in  Flashbacks. 

And  himself?  "My  wife  and  I 
take  acid  regularly,"  he  says, 
from  his  dining  room  seat  in 
his  Laurel  Canyon  home. 
"Just  as  a  telescope  is  for  as- 
tronomers and  a  microscope  is 
for  biologists,  LSD  is  for  philos- 
ophers." 

As  unorthodox  as  that  may 
sound,  Leary  looks  as  conven- 
tional as  any  of  his  neighbors 
here  in  suburban  Los  Angeles 
where,  between  brain  explora- 
tions, this  philospher  in  tennis 


TIMOTHY  LEARY:  Evolution 
occurs  in  kids,  not  adults. 

togs  plays  Little  League  father 
to  his  stepson  Zack. 

When  his  wife,  Barbara, 
calls  from  another  room,  she 
uses  the  name  "Timmy"  —  a 
boy's  name  for  a  63-year-old  in- 
ternational felon.  But  it  fits. 

Flashbacks  vibrates  with 
youthful  energy.  It  begins  with 
Leary's  whimsical  account  of 
his  own  conception  and  ends 
"To  be  continued."  In  be- 
tween, is  a  picaresque  adven- 
ture that  covers  more  territory 
than  the  space  shuttle. 

Timmy  goes  to  West  Point, 
Mexico,  the  Himalayas,  Algiers 
and  Folsom  prison.  Timmy 
meets  Allen  Ginsberg,  Jack 
Kerouac,  Aldous  Huxley,  Cary 
Grant,  Charlie  Manson,  G.  Gor- 
don Liddy  and  Multiple  Reali- 
ty. And  Timmy  tells  all. 

What's  missing  from  the  tale 
is  the  man  at  the  end,  the  boy 
grown  older  and  wiser  by  his 
experience.  But  Leary  doesn't 
care.  He's  into  "juvenilization, 
the  theory  that  evolution  oc- 
curs not  in  the  adult  of  a  spe- 
cies, but  in  juveniles,  larvals, 
adolescents,  pre-adults."  And 
Timmy  is  pleased  with  the  no- 
tion that  he  himself  is  "wired 
by  nature  to  innovate  rather 
than  conform." 


Flojjda's  Gulf  Coast,  where  Hope  operates, 
(  seems  insufficiently  congenial  to  McBain's 
urban  sensibility. 

McBain  and  Dick  Francis  admire  one 
another's  work,  and  it's  easy  to  see  why. 
What  McBain  does  for  cops  and  robbers, 
Francis  does  for  the  British  world  of  turf 
and  paddock.  A  former  champion  jockey 
who  rode  the  queen  mother's  horse  in  the 
Grand  National  of  1 956,  Francis  has  turned 
out  equine  thrillers  steadily  and  to  consider- 
able acclaim  since  1962.  In  "Banker,"  he 
gives  us  a  characteristically  stoic  hero,  who 
as  usual  endures  a  fearful  beating  before 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  skullduggery  in 
the  stables.  Tim  Ekaterin,  a  London  invest- 
ment banker,  takes  a  judicious  gamble  (or 
"banker,"  in  racetrack  slang)  on  a  horse 
called  Sandcastle;  he  arranges  the  loan 
needed  to  put  this  world-class  stallion  to 
stud.  When  Sandcastle's  foals  are  born  with 
monstrous  defects,  Ekaterin  steps  in  to  in- 
vestigate. Add  several  murders,  including 
that  of  the  horse-breeder's  daughter,  and 
the  chase  is  on. 

Regrettably,  "Banker"  tries  too  hard  to 
transcend  its  genre.  Like  some  of  John  Le 
Carre's  spy  novels,  it  suffers  from  the  liter- 
ary equivalent  of  midriff  bulge.  Saddled 
with  perfunctory  banking  scenes  and  an 
altogether  expendable  love  interest,  the 
book  moves  sluggishly  out  of  the  gate.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  soft-boiled  Eka- 
terin emphasizes  too  much  for  anyone's 
good:  "Adolescence,  I  thought,  and  not  for 
the  first  time,  could  be  hell."  A  strong 
stretch  run  doesn't  quite  save  the  day. 

Principles:  No  such  problems  plague 
"Stick,"  Elmore  Leonard's  snappily  paced 
crime  novel.  Much  praised  for  his  earlier 
thrillers  "Cat  Chaser"  and  "Split  Images," 
Leonard  parlays  a  command  of  the  ver- 
nacular into  dialogue  that  never  rings  false. 
His  latest  protagonist  is  Ernest  Stickley 
Jr.— Stick,  for  short.  The  veteran  of  seven 
years  in  a  state  penitentiary,  Stick  has  drift- 
ed to  Miami,  America's  cocaine  capital, 
where  he  is  alternately  bewildered  and  out- 
raged by  the  habits  of  the  nouveau  leisure 
class.  Having  learned  "how  to  jail" — you 
"live  by  your  wits  and  a  tight  sphincter" — 
Stick  is  determined  to  go  straight.  But  this 
morally  principled  ex-convict  finds  that  the 
real  world  is  "weirder  than  the  movies"  and 
that  his  survival  instincts  are  equally  appli- 
cable whether  "inside  or  outside  eighteen- 
foot  walls  with  gun  towers."  The  support- 
ing cast  in  this  admirably  suspenseful,  often 
funny  book  includes  a  number  of  memora- 
ble cartoon  figures.  There's  the  demented 
Vietnam  vet  hooked  on  "caps  and  tabs,  red, 
white  and  blue";  the  Jewish  film  producer 
who  makes  fashionably  anti-Semitic  jokes, 
and  the  stock-market  whiz  "sitting  in  the 
backseat  of  his  limo  in  his  tennis  whites 
trying  to  sound  like  a  hardass  and  com- 
ing off  like  Eddie  Fisher  doing  Marlon 
Brando."  In  Elmore  Leonard,  aficionados 
of  this  lively  genre  have  yet  another  reason 
to  rejoice. 

DAVID  LEHMAN 


Family  Album 

False  Premises.  By  Winthrop  Knowlton. 
215 pages.  Random  House.  $12.95. 

The  story,  in  Winthrop  Knowlton's 
beautifully  written  novel,  is  in  a  sense  about 
the  stories  people  make  of  their  lives. 
Watching  his  daughter  on  a  swing,  the  nar- 
rator, Peter  Kempton,  looks  back  over  the 
enchanting,  vaguely  dubious  stories  his 
own  mother  wove  and  wonders:  "Will  my 
daughter  feel  the  same  way  when  she  pon- 
ders this  story,  which  by  then  will  have 
become  hers?  Will  she  understand  that  as 
we  uncover  one  mystery,  another  comes  to~ 
take  its  place?" 

Peter's  mother,  Sarah,  used  to  tell  him 
stories  as  they  drove  from  their  elegant 
home  on  Long  Island's  North  Shore  to  visit 
her  widowed  mother  in  southwestern  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  was  1939,  Peter  was  10  and 
Sarah  softly  talked,  "as  though  she  were 
bequeathing  her  past  to  me  before  I  was  old 
enough  to  have  one  of  my  own."  On  the 
night  of  March  16,  1886,  before  she  was 
born,  her  father  had  gathered  everyone  in 


Richard  A.  Chase 

Knowlton:  A  publisher  turned  novelist 

the  county  to  watch  the  culmination  of  his 
experiments  with  electricity.  He  fussed  and 
puttered,  then  took  a  deep  breath  and  threw 
the  switch:  nothing  happened.  The  crowd 
began  to  laugh.  Then,  Sarah  tells  Peter 
again  and  again  on  their  long  drives,  "it 
came,  the  ghostly,  flickering  light.  As  he 
walked  down  the  street,  his  son  astride  his 
shoulders,  the  light  gathered  strength  and 
flung  itself  boldly  from  the  storefronts  and 
lay  on  the  dark,  damp  streets  like  slabs 
of  butter." 

Sarah  wanders  dreamily  through  this 
magical  past,  idealizing  and  commemorat- 
ing her  father  "in  his  white  suit  glowing 
like  a  filament  in  one  of  his  slender  bulbs." 
In  the  present,  she  mocks  and  quarrels 
with  her  husband,  Henry  Kempton,  who 
works  on   Wall   Street,   and   hates   his 


wealthy  English  boss,  Peter  Stimson.  Stim- 
son's  property  adjoins  the  Kemptons' — in 
fact,  Stimson  gave  them  the  land — and 
Sarah  scorns  the  neighboring  gentry  who 
gather  at  "Stim's"  parties.  The  wives,  in 
demure  patterned  dresses,  look  "as  if  they 
were  covered  all  over  with  their  husbands' 
neckties."  One  day,  Sarah  glances  up  from 
the  Sunday  Times  and  pronounces  the 
whole  lot  "Neutrons  . . .  They're  there  . . . 
They  have  bulk.  They're  probably  neces- 
sary, although  no  one  can  tell  exactly  why. 
But  they  have  no  charge. " 

Peter  keeps  trying  to  fix  his  own  past  in 
emblematic  moments,  to  give  it  solidity, 
durability  and  shape:  playing  the  game  of 
pepper  with  his  father,  the  ball  sending 
"shock  waves  through  my  fingers  and 
wrists  and  arms,"  left  him  "with  a  residuum 
of  loathing."  The  day  World  War  II  lurched 
into  his  life,  his  mother  was  "placing  zinnias 
in  a  cut-glass  vase  like  someone  throwing 
darts  in  slow-motion." 

'Bewildering  Quarrels':  Knowlton  lifts 
this  vividly  specific  story  beyond  the  par- 
ticular, as  Peter  looks  back  and  asks:  "What 
is  it  I  long  for  when  I  recall  those  early  years 
. . .  ?  Is  it  simply  a  hunger  for  certain  sounds 
and  sights  and  smells — whirring  lawn- 
mowers  and  poodles  bounding  through  the 
orchard  and  the  whole  dazzling  wisteria- 
drenched  house  standing  there  before  me  on 
a  late  spring  day?  Or  is  it  a  vaguer  yearning 
for  the  whole  of  one's  childhood  ...  a  pre- 
cious but  lost  jewel,  bright,  full  of  magical 
restorative  qualities  if  only  one  could  grasp 
it?  Alas,  I  have  come  to  understand  that 
what  I  miss  most  was  not  there  at  all;  Words 
never  spoken,  arms  never  thrown  open,  and 
the  promise,  never  fulfilled,  of  an  end  to 
bitter  and  bewildering  quarrels." 

Peter  goes  on,  to  boarding  school  (where 
he  makes  friends  with  a  botanizing  Scottish 
boy  and  strikes  out  12  men  in  S  innings  the 
first  time  he  pitches  for  the  school  baseball 
team)  and  Harvard  (where  he  does  well  at 
first,  then  embarks  on  a  career  of  debauch- 
ery that  ends  in  a  disastrous  car  accident). 
He  punishes  his  father  and  tries  to  rescue  his 
mother — and  learns,  painfully,  to  see  the 
truths  and  fictions  and  false  premises  of  the 
past.  Knowlton,  who  has  been  an  invest- 
ment banker  and  the  president  of  a  publish- 
ing house  and  is  now  the  director  of  Har- 
vard's Kennedy  School  of  Government,  has 
created  something  fine  and  lasting  in  this 
first  novel. 

JEAN  STROUSE 

Day-Glo  Decade 

Flashbacks.  By  Timothy  Leary.  397 pages. 
Tarcher.  $15.95. 

Someone  should  write  a  group  biogra- 
phy of  the  '60s.  Such  a  book,  a  kind  of  tie- 
dyed  "Eminent  Americans,"  would  run 
the  gamut  from  Bob  Dylan  and  Martin 
Luther  King  to  novelist  Joseph  Heller  and 
emigre  Hegelian  Herbert  Marcuse — and, 
of  course,  Timothy  Leary,  apostle  of  LSD, 
Pied  Piper  of  the  youth  culture  and  (my 
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Evan  Williams 

Kentucky's  1st  Distiller 


the  frontier! 

The  hardy  pioneers  who  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  Kentucky  wilderness 
respected  men  of  leadership  and  vision. 
Naturally  they  picked  Evan  Williams  for 
Louisville's  first  elected  Board  of 
Trustees.  Within  months,         __ 
they  also  appointed  him 
Harbor  Master. 

He  had  already  proven 
his  leadership  when  he 


commercial  distillery  in 
1 783.  His  genius  fathered 
what  has  become  THE 
truly  American  whiskey. 
Others  have  spent  the  past 
200  years  following  his  lead. 
On  this  200th  anniver- 
sary of  his  historic  feat, 
we  invite  you  to  toast      y 
his  memory  with  the 
Bourbon  worthy  of      // 
his  name.  IL" 


Evan 

_f^NCK  178J 


And  still 
90  proof. 

Write  (or  your  FREE  life 
slorv  ol  Kentucky's  I  si 
distiller.. .Old  Evan 
Williams  Distillery 
Bardslown.  Ky.  40004 
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favorite  epithet)  "the  grand  panjandrum  of 
hallucination."  In  this  picaresque  auto- 
biography, Leary  writes  his  own  version  of 
that  chapter.  A  beguiling  mix  of  blarney, 
bunkum  and  broad  good  humor,  it  brings 
an  era  back  to  life. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  '60s  Leary  seemed 
poised  for  a  staid  and  utterly  conventional 
career  in  academia.  Born  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  in  1920,  he  was  the  son  of  a  pious 
Roman  Catholic  mother  and  a  hard-drink- 
ing, irresponsible  Irish  father.  He  grew  up 
rowdy.  After  a  string  of  youthful  misadven- 
tures— he  was  expelled  from  high  school, 
silenced  at  West  Point  and  kicked  out  of  the 
University  of  Alabama — he  sowed  his  wild 


Leary  then  and  now:  The  acid  king 

Peter  Simon — Black  Star 


oats  and  took  a  Ph.D.  at  Berkeley  in  1950.  A 
pioneer  in  the  "interpersonal  diagnosis  of 
personality"  with  a  special  interest  in  be- 
havior modification,  he  was,  by  1960,  a 
psychologist  of  sufficient  distinction  to  win 
an  appointment  to  Harvard  University. 

On  vacation  that  summer  in  Cuernavaca, 
Mexico,  Leary  made  the  discovery  that 
changed  his  life:  at  the  behest  of  an  anthro- 
pologist from  the  University  of  Mexico,  he 
ate  a  sacred  mushroom.  "In  four  hours  by 
the  swimming  pool  in  Cuernavaca  I  learned 
more  about  the  mind,  the  brain,  and  its 
structures  than  I  did  in  the  preceding  fifteen 
as  a  diligent  psychologist."  This  epiphany, 
reinforced  by  his  first  use  of  LSD  two  years 
later,  convinced  him  that  the  brain  could  be 
"reprogrammed"  with  the  use  of  drugs  and 
that  "reality"  itself  was  simply  one  program 
among  many,  a  product  of  society  that  the 
creative  individual  was  free  to  rewrite  at 
will.  The  first  idea  led  to  three  years  of 


rather  sober  experimentation  at  Harvard; 
the  second  led  Leary  to  his  immensely  influ- 
ential Tom  Swift  brand  of  pop  transcenden- 
talism: "Turn  on,  tune  in,  drop  out." 

What  makes  "Flashbacks"  fascinating  is 
the  parade  of  famous  figures  that  were 
drawn  to  Leary's  magical  mystery  tours. 
For  several  years  in  the  early  '60s  he  ran — al- 
together legally — a  star-studded  psychedel- 
ic salon  that  included  Aldous  Huxley  and 
Arthur  Koestler,  Allen  Ginsberg  and  Rob- 
ert Lowell,  Charles  Mingus  and  Cary  Grant. 
He  agreed  to  supply  LSD  to  Mary  Pinchot 
Meyer  at  a  time  when  she  was  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's secret  White  House  playmate.  He 
traveled  to  Morocco  to  introduce  psyche- 
delics  to  William  Burroughs,  a  connoisseur 
of  narcotics,  who  babbled  in  alarm  at  the 
oman-Biack  star     experience:  "I'm  not  feeling  too 
well.  I  was  struck  by  juxtaposi- 
tion of  purple  fire  mushroomed 
from  the  Pain  Banks.  Urgent 
Warning.  There  are  many  hos- 
tile territories  in  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  I  think  I'll  stay 
here  in  this  shriveling  envelope 
of  larval  flesh.  I'm  going  to  take 
some  apomorphdne. " 

Light  Show:  The  pace  quick- 
ens  after    Leary's    expulsion 
from  Harvard  in  1963.Inaploy 
to  reach  the  masses  that  was 
worthy  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  Leary 
created  a  traveling   sound-and- 
light  show  that  touted  LSD,  "tak- 
ing the  astounded  participants  up 
the  chakras  of  their  bodies,  twen- 
ty-four spiritual  orgasms  climax- 
ing in  the  famous  death-defying 
head  chakra  rebirth  explosion" — 
which  sounds  pretty  exciting,  even 
if,  like  me,  you  haven't  the  faintest 
idea  what  "chakra"  means.  He 
consults  Prof.  Marshall  McLu- 
han,  the  media  sage,  who  solemnly 
advises  him  to  plug  his  "product" 
and  arouse  "consumer  interest," 
in  part  by  keeping  a  blissed-out 
smile  on  his  face.  He  coaxes  John 
Lennon  into  writing  a  song  called  "Come 
Together"  for  his  1970  California  guberna- 
torial campaign,  is  jailed  for  possessing  a 
trifling  amount  of  marijuana,  stages  a  dare- 
devil escape  from  prison  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  Weathermen,  ends  up  exiled  in  Al- 
giers with  Black  Panther  and  screwball  ac- 
tivist Eldridge  Cleaver.  Cleaver  promptly 
put  the  fugitive  honky  under  "house  arrest. " 
U.S.  authorities  eventually  nabbed  him  in 
Kabul,  Afghanistan. 

Today,  13  years  and  some  40  jail  cells 
later,  Leary  has  found  a  comfortable  career 
lecturing  to  curious  college  students.  He's 
become  a  Buffalo  Bill  from  the  Age  of 
Aquarius,  a  barnstorming  spinner  of  yarns 
about  the  good  old  days  on  the  wild  fron- 
tiers of  inner  space.  As  much  as  any  figure, 
he  epitomizes  the  '60s  and  their  naive  and 
fertile  anarchy — a  spirit  he  makes  surpris- 
ingly appealing  in  this  Day-Glo  memoir. 

JIM  MILLER 
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JDLEY  CLENDINEN 

9  and  again  In  1960,  Mar- 
iny)  Von  Bulow,  heiress 
le-known  American  for- 
psed  into  a  coma  while 
ling  at  Clarendon  Court, 
/port  mansion.  The  first 
e  recovered.  The  second 
i  didn't. 

vo-month  trial  in  1982  of 
on  Bulow,  charged  with 
empted  murder  of  his 
ew  some  of  the  most  ex- 
coverage  of  any  crimi- 
1  in  American  history  as 
members,  servants, 
i  professors,  private  de- 
i,  financial  experts,  Mr. 
low's  lover  and  a  New- 
uide  dame  followed  one 
to  the  witness  stand. 

»rmerly  anonymous  Mr. 
ulow,  an  aristocratic 
hose  greatest  achl eve- 
id  been  to  marry  a  very 
woman,  took  on  new 
a  celebrity.  The  jury 
im  guilty  of  a  ghoulish 
ind  he  was  sentenced  to 
:  in  jail  —  but  the  public 
im  fascinating.  He  got 
)f  sympathetic  mail.  He 
erviewed  on  television, 
he  made  claims  dis- 
at  the  trial.  While  ap- 
his conviction,  he  has 
i  in  his  wife's  Fifth  Ave- 
irtment,  his  household 
cen  care  of  by  her  trust, 
me  guaranteed  by  a  gift 
x,  his  claim  on  her  will 
hi. 

while,  his  wife  has  re- 
in the  hospital.  As  Wil- 
Vright  describes  her 
m  In  "The  Von  Bulow  Af- 
'Curled  in  the  fetal  posi- 
ie  was  nearly  skeletal, 
n  waxy  and  livid,  the 
mde  hair  now  com- 
jray." 

/right's  sympathies  are 
t  the  victim.  He  writes, 
urse,  it  was  in  Von 
:  interest  to  vilify  his 
ut  the  disparagements 
idopted  with  curious 
/  a  public  all  too  eager  to 
ill  of  the  victim."  His 
ves  the  public  the  infor- 
that  the  jury  had,  and 
bout  the  Von  Bulows  and 
e  together.  The  picture 


Wright,  who  spread  the  ruinous 
rumor  that  his  wife  was  an  alco- 
holic. 

Much  of  Mr.  Wright's  materi- 
al, as  he  acknowledges,  comes 
from  the  prosecution.  Most  of 
the  rest  is  from  a  long  interview 
with  Mr.  Von  Bulow  and  from 
other  interviews.  But  some  of 
the  detail  obviously  has  been 
vacuumed  from  stories  pub- 
lished elsewhere,  and  the  im- 
pression is  left  that  in  getting 
his  book  to  market,  Mr.  Wright 
did  not  take  the  time  to  vacuum 
his  own  notes  for  the  names,  the 
dates,  the  direct  quotes  that 
would  have  given  it  the  author- 
ity of  detail  it  often  lacks. 

Nevertheless,  of  the  seven 
books  so  far  drawn  from  this 
trial,  Mr.  Wright's  is  the  best, 
particularly  as  it  dispels  the 
aura  in  which  the  very  rich  are 
veiled.  Most  important,  this  ac- 
count redresses  the  public  bal- 
ance and  gives  back  to  Sunny 
Von  Bulow  a  measure  of  the  dig- 
nity that  was  stolen  from  her. 


By  Timothy  Leary. 
Illustrated.  397pp.  Los  Angeles: 
J.  P.  Tarcher/ Distributed  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $15.95. 

By  HERBERT  GOLD 

The  dawning  of  the  age  of 
Aquarius  provided  a  new  career 
for  Timothy  Leary.  A  re- 
searcher and  teacher  of  psy- 
chology at  Berkeley,  then  at 
Harvard,  he  became  the  LSD 
guru  of  the  1960's.  His  slogan 
"Turn  on,  tune  in,  drop  out"  an- 
swered the  ethical  and  meta- 
physical needs  of  part  of  a  gen- 
eration. His  image  Is  fixed  in  the 
history  of  the  period  —  that 
handsome  smile  on  posters,  that 
ardent  manipulation  of  the 
media,  that  assumption  of  the 
dual  role  of  genial  cutup  and 
philosopher  to  the  You thquake. 
And  now  in  "Flashbacks"  he  at- 
tempts a  summation  of  his  life 
and  times. 

An  essential  task  for  the  auto- 
biographer  is  to  find  the  subject 
of  his  book,  but  Mr.  Leary  can't 
seem  to  think  through  the  mean- 
ing of  his  frantic  insouciance. 
Yet  there  is  surely  a  book  for 
someone  to  write  in  the  story  of 
the  former  psychologist  who 
still  wants  to  lead  everybody 
Into  the  meaning  of  life  with  his 
trademark  smile  and  psyche- 
delic patter. 


Clous  Von  Bulow. 

His  memories  are  copious.  He 
recalls  his  own  conception,  his 
alcoholic  father,  his  term  as  a 
West  Point  cadet,  his  first  wife's 
suicide  in  1955.  He  introduces 
his  chapters  with  capsule  biog- 
raphies of  such  colleagues  as 
Dante,  William  James  and 
Mark  Twain.  He  undergoes 
education,  he  flounders,  he  falls 
in  love  a  lot,  and  then  he  finds 
the  cause  that  gives  his  life 
meaning  —  "plotting  the  neuro- 
logical revolution,  moving  be- 
yond scientific  detachment  to 
social  activism." 

With  his  friend,  Dr.  Richard 
Alpert  (later  Baba  Ram  Dass), 
Mr.  Leary  became  a  crusader. 
In  1963,  as  he  explains  it,  due  to 
the  complaints  of  uptight  par- 
ents and  timeserving  academ- 
ics, he  lost  his  job  at  Harvard 
when  a  few  students  freaked  out 
on  LSD.  (He  reports  that  one  ate 
the  bark  off  a  tree.) 

By  1965  it  was  time  to  search 
out  a  guru  In  India.  Three 
months  later  Sri  Krishna  Prem 
"patted  me  affectionately  on 
the  back.  'It  is  time,  my  friend, 
for  you  to  return  to  the  West, 
and  there  you  will  meet  difficult 
challenges  and  be  forced  to  pass 
many  arduous  tests.' " 

The  tests  came  promptly. 
Busted  for  pot  In  Texas,  he  de- 
fended his  First  Amendment 
right  "as  a  scientist  and  as  an 
initiated  Hindu  to  use  mari- 
juana as  a  research  tool  and  a 
sacrament."  This  did  not  play 
too  well  in  Laredo,  but  the 
psychedelic  frontiersman  rode 
on,  thanks  to  the  appeals  sys- 
tem. He  did  a  stage  show  in 
which  he  lectured  Jesus  on  the 
Cross:  "Hey,  Jesus,  for  God's 
sake  come  on  down  and  let's 
have  a  party."  He  wrote  a  book. 


dismal  turn  with  his  imprison- 
ment on  the  drug  charge  In  1970, 
a  cowboy  turn  with  his  escape 
from  prison  abetted  by  the 
Weathermen,  a  weird  turn  with 
his  exile  in  Algiers  in  the  cus- 
tody of  Eldridge  Cleaver.  He 
tells  us,  as  usual,  both  what  he 
thinks  we  want  to  hear  and  what 
he  wants  us  to  believe. 

Much  of  "Flashbacks"  pro- 
vides a  reminder  of  the  good  old 
days  of  Woodstock,  Altamont, 
funny  clothes  and  the  LSD  dad 
riding  high,  along  with  other 
babas  and  swamis  and  sris.  Mr. 
Leary 's  handsome  grin  said  it 
was  all  right  to  have  fun.  He  was 
just  horsing  around  and  hap- 
pened to  turn  into  the  messiah. 
But  along  with  the  charm, 
whiffs  of  pathos  drift  through 
this  self-praising  narrative  — 
heroin  experiments  when  a  wife 
left  him,  hints  about  the  trou- 
bles of  his  children.  Despite  be- 
trayals and  reversals,  Timothy 
Leary  keeps  the  faith  that 
proper  drugs  and  rock  music 
can  make  everybody  young  for- 
ever. 

THE  DECLINE  AMD 
FALL  OI*  THE 
AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 
By  Brock  Yates. 
301  pp.  New  York: 
Empire  Books.  $13.95. 

By  WILLIAM  SERRIN 

In  May  1981,  after  much  time 
and  energy  and  the  expenditure 
of  many  millions  of  dollars, 
General  Motors  put  its  new 
J-car  on  the  market.  The  sub- 
compact,  G.M.'s  first  "world 
car,"  was  designed  to  blunt  the 
sales  of  foreign  automobiles  in 
the  United  States.  Instead, 
Brock  Yates  says  in  "The  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  American 
Automobile  Industry,"  the 
highly  touted  J-car,  overweight, 
underpowered  and  overpriced, 
was  a  flop  in  the  showrooms.  He 
calls  it  "the  Edsel  of  the  1980's." 

The  J-car,  as  Mr.  Yates  sees 
it,  is  emblematic  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  confronted  the 
American  automobile  industry 
In  recent  years,  problems,  he 
contends,  that  are  largely  of  the 
industry's  own  making.  Mr. 
Yates,  who  writes  for  Car  and 
Driver  magazine,  believes  that 
the  "lush  cultural  isolation  from 
the  non-automotive  society"  in 
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Marking  the  20th  anniversary  of  their  dismissal  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Timothy  Leary  (right)  and  Richard  Alpert  spoke  yesterday  at 
the  school's  Sanders  Theater.  upi  photo 

Leary,  Alpert  play 
to  full  Harvard  house 


By  Arnold  Zeitlin 
Associated  Press 

For  the  first  time  since  Harvard 
tired  him  20  years  ago  for  experi- 
menting with  mind-bending  drugs, 
1960s  drug  guru  Timothy  Leary  re- 
turned yesterday  to  Cambridge  to 
speak  of  the  university  as  being  in 
I  he  "big  league  of  chemical  psyche- 
delic experimentation." 

Since  the  day  we  were  canned, 
I  never  have  felt  any  rancor 
against  Harvard,"  Leary,  62,  who 
advised  a  generation  to  "drop  out 
and  turn  on,"  told  a  laughing,  ap- 
plauding full  house  during  a  lec- 
i  are  in  Sanders  Theater  at  Harvard 
University.  "Harvard  is  the  main- 
line of  American  transcendental 
thinking." 

Appearing  also  was  Richard  Al- 
pert. 49,  an  assistant  clinical  psy- 
•  etiology  professor  fired  in  May  1963 
along  with  Leary,  who  was  a  lec- 
turer. He  sat  on  the  bare  stage,  his 
si  iocs  off  and  legs  drawn  up  on  his 
chair  in  the  lotus  position,  often 
•closing  his  eyes. 

Leary  claimed  Harvard  always 
>  i  tracted-scholars  interested  in 
drugs  and  the  mind.  He  cited  Emer- 


son, who  he  said  visited  British  ro- 
mantic writers  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge and  William  Wordsworth, 
who,  according  to  Leary,  experi- 
mented with  hashish  and  opium. 
Emerson  returned  to  Harvard  in 
1838  to  advise  students  "to  do  your 
own  thing,"  he  said. 

"He  was  not  allowed  back  for  33 
years,"  said  Leary  to  the  laughing 
crowd.  "We're  back  after  20  years. 
They're  more  forgiving  now.  I  hope 
that  is  evidence  that  evolution  is 
speeding  up." 

He  claimed  that  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  in  the  1950s  re- 
cruited Harvard  students  through 
ads  in  the  campus  newspaper.  The 
Crimson,  to  participate  in  experi- 
ments with  mind-altering  drugs. 

Joseph  A.  Kasof,  a  first-year 
Harvard  graduate  student  in  soci- 
ology, said  he  promoted  the  lecture 
because  of  his  interest  in  psyche- 
delic drugs.  He  hired  the  hall  and 
security  force  and  advertising  the 
occasion  for  a  total  cost  of  about 
$2300,  he  said. 

Leary  said  he  has  appeared  at 
Boston-area  schools  since  his  fir- 
ing, but  yesterday's  appearance 
was  his  first  at  Harvard. 
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Edited  by  David  Barton 

Nix  on  the  whole  thing 

At  this  point  in  time,  it's  hard  to 
make  a  book  about  Richard  Nixon 
perfectly  clear,  which  may  or  may 
not  explain  the  press  release 
touting  Seymour  Hersh's  latest, 
"The  Price  of  Power."  Either 
there's  an  18-page  gap  in  the  published  version  of 
the  tome  or  the  release  writer  has  a  better 
imagination  than  the  Tricky  One  himself. 

The  blurb  accompanying  the  book  claimed,  for 
example,  that  Dick  was  "apparently  drunk"  when 
he  ordered  the  bombing  of  PLO  forces  in  Jordan. 
Hersh  did  write  that  Nixon  issued  such  an  order 
(ignored  by  all  the  president's  men)  but  the  book 
doesn't  mention  the  drinking  part. 

The  release  also  described  Al  Haig,  then  a 
White  House  aide,  as  taking  over  a  National 
Security  Council  meeting  in  late  1972  by  saying  he 
was  "in  control  now,"  recalling  Big  Al's  infamous 
comment  to  reporters  at  the  White  House  just  after 
the  attempted  assassination  of  President  Reagan 
in  1981.  But  that's  not  in  prir^t,  either. 

An  unimpeachable  source  at  Summit  Books 
says  the  mistakes  resulted  from  a  misunderstood 
telephone  conversation  with  Hersh.  Heh-heh.  a 

In  the  beginning,  it  was,  like,  far-out 

"Flashbacks,"  the  just-out  autobiography  of 
acid  casualty  Timothy  Leary,  will  be  a  real  mind- 
blower,  too,  even  to  those  who  disapprove  of  the 
pro-drug  stance  of  this  seminal  '60s  figure.  (The 
most  fascinating  part  of  it  all,  says  Liz  Smith,  are 
Tim's  adventures  in  some  38  different  jails  and 
prisons  during  his  up-the-Establishment  years.) 

Typically  trippy  is  a  story  of  meeting  Aldous 
Huxley,  the  great  English  author,  who  was  also  for 
mind-changing  drug  use.  Huxley  told  Leary:  "Your 
role  is  quite  simple.  Become  a  cheerleader  for 
evolution.  That's  what  I  did  and  my  grandfather 
before  me.  These  brain-drugs,  mass-produced  in 
the  laboratories,  will  bring  about  vast  changes  in 
society.  This  will  happen  with  or  without  you  or  me. 
All  we  can  do  is  spread  the  word.  The  obstacle  to 
this  evolution,  Timothy,  is  the  Bible." 

But  Al,  Tim  says  he  said,  I  don't  recall  any 
brain-change  drugs  mentioned  in  the  Good  Book. 
To  which  Huxley  exclaimed  acidly,  "Have  you 
forgotten  the  very  first  chapters  of  Genesis? 
Jehovah  says  to  Adam  and  Eve,  'I've  built  you 


L 


this  wonderful  resort  eastward  of  Eden.  You  can 
do  anything  you  want,  except  you  are  forbidden  to 
eat  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge.'  "  So  it's 
"the  first  controlled  substance,"  deduced  Leary. 
"Exactly,"  Hux  howled.  "The  Bible  begins  with 
Food  and  Drug  prohibitions."  Oh,  deduced  Tim, 
"so  the  Fall  and  Original  Sin  were  caused  by  the 
taking  of  illegal  drugs."  Ah,  so.  /Vow it's  turning 
perfectly  clear.  Better  stay  tuned  —  in  or  out.  ■ 


Tell  a  friend  —  Somers  ending  ... 

By  now,  Suzanne  Somers'  hubby  /manager 
Alan  Hamel  is  used  to  playing  the  heavy  in  her 
continually-controversial  career.  He  took  the  rap 
for  the  outrageous  salary  demands  that  aced  her 
right  out  of  her  choice  "Three's  Company"  role. 
Well,  now  the  word  in  Vegas  is  that  Suzanne's 
contract  will  not  be  picked  up  by  the  Hilton's 
"Moulin  Rouge"  show  in  which  she's  now  starring. 
Again,  Al  wants  too  much  money  and  everything 
else  to  keep  Suz  in  the  SRO  show.  So  when  June 
ends,  so  does  her  job.  Lost  Wages,  indeed!  ■ 

...  but  not  the  heat 

Meanwhile,  other  trauma  in  another  city  of  sin. 
Expect  fireworks  July  4  when  "Hollywood  on 
Ronald  Reagan:  Friends  and  Enemies  Discuss 
Our  President,"  is  unleashed.  It's  by  Doug 
McClelland,  author  of  Hollywood  hot  sauce  like 
"Susan  Hayward:  The  Divine  Bitch,"  and  "The 
Unkindest  Cuts."  (Everyone  dishes  dirt  to  Dougie, 
nudges  Diana  McLellan,  just  a  wee  bit  enviously.) 
Jane  Bryan  Dart,  pal  of  The  First  Nancy,  dates 
Ronzo's  ripening  as  an  egghead  to  the  time  he 
began  to  read  editorials.  Dame  Judith  Anderson, 
who  co-starred  in  "King's  Row"  with  Himself, 
unfortunately  can't  remember  working  with  him  at 
all.  But  Bob  Cummings,  another  co-star,  recalls 
quite  enough  for  two,  thank  you.  In  fact,  his 
memories  of  Jane  Wyman  critically  discussing 
RR's  mucho  private  performances  have  been  cut 
out  completely  by  Faber  and  Faber's  tasteful 
editors.  Curse  those  standards!  ■ 

The  times  that  try  men's  fingers 

Admit  it,  you've  been  practicing  the  old 
thumbs-in-the-ears  finger  wiggle  in  the 
Reagan  mode.  You  didn't  know  it's 
passe  already,  in  favor  of  yet  another 
nouveau  GOP  gesture.  Fun-loving  RNC  Chair 
Frank  Fahrenkopf  Jr.  was  asked,  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  if  he  had  a  message  for  donkey 
counterpart  Charles  Manatt.  "Yes,  I  dot"  he  cried 
merrily,  sticking  thumb  to  nose  and  letting  loose  a 
wee  wave.  "Where  will  this  digital  escalation 
lead?"  fretted  a  waggish  party  pro.  "A  rebirth  of 
the  Rockefinger?"*Hot  dog!  Ain't  politics  grand?  ■ 
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other's  death 

?und  Eleni's  killers 


Beyond  the 
primal  scream 

Arthur  Janov,  who  brought  us 
screaming  as  therapy,  now 
argues  that  we  must  relive  our 
birth  to  overcome  our 
neuroses /E-3. 


TOM 


IF  YOU  SHOULD  step  out  the 
door  this  morning  and  find 
t.OOO  women  running  straight 
at  you,  don't  panic  (and  don't 
flatter  yourself,  either).  It's  not 
another  case  of  mass  hysteria, 
it's  just  another  case  of  the 
Avon  International  Marathon 
for  women,  here  in  LA.  for  the 
first  time  and  getting  under 
way  this  morning  at  6:30  at 
Santa  Monica  City  Hall.  It  ends 
26.2  miles  later  at  the  L.A. 
Coliseum,  whenever. 

WE  KEPT  HEARING  about 
these  "flea  markets."  We'd 
see  announcements  in  the 

paper.  Our  friends  would 
say,  "You  should  go. 
They're  really  fun." 
Finally,  we  went  and, 
boy,  were  we  disappointed! 
We  spent  hours  there  and 
couldn't  find  one  single 
flea  — just  clothes  and  books 
and  records  and  jewelry  and 
furniture  and  so  on.  And  now 
we  see  that  another  one  of 
these  grossly  misnamed 
events  is  taking  place,  this 
time  at  Pasadena  City  College 
(1570  E.  Colorado  Blvd.,  9 
a.m. -3  p.m.,  free).  They  claim 
that  over  350  sellers  will  be  on 
hand.  And,  take  it  from  the 


BY  ORSON  BEANI 


WHY  JOHNNY 
CAN'T  COME 

Two  essays  on  the  sexual  rights  of  minors. 


The  question  Carlos  Casteneda 
never  asked  Don  Juan  was:  "Is  it 
possible  to  feel  horny  for  a  tree?" 
If  he  had  asked,  there's  no  doubt 
he'd  have  been  treated  to  gales  of  derisive 
Indian  laughter,  but  I'll  bet  a  peso  the  wily 
old  shaman  has  schtupped  a  slippery  elm  or 
two  in  his  day. 

Thinking  back  on  the  inanimate  objects  I 
found  myself  attracted  to  in  my  youth, 
those  that  come  sharply  to  mind  include 
milk  bottles,  mailing  tubes,  an  oscillating 
Kelvinator  washing  machine,  assorted 
knotholes,  a  vacuum  cleaner  (Electrolux), 
and,  most  cherished,  a  tattered  copy  of 
Sunshine  and  Health  wherein  nudists  played 
volleyball. 

"The  object  of  his  passion"  is  more  than 
a  literary  turn  of  phrase  to  me.  I  showered 
my  affection  on  things  because  I  didn't  have 
people.. .by  which  I  mean  young  girls  who 
might  have  been  interested  in  a  young  boy 
like  me.  The  reason  young  boys  don't  have 
young  girls  and  young  girls  don't  have 
young  boys  is  that  a  long  time  ago, 
somebody  decided  it  was  better  that  way. 
Now  the  sexual  revolution  has  arrived,  and 
we've  got  open  marriages,  free  love,  cheap 
love,  massage  parlors,  group  sex,  and 
swingers'  bars.  But  what  have  the  kids  got? 
The  most  sexually  liberated  people  I 
know  still  go  apeshit  when  asked:  "If  your 


daughter  felt  ready  at  age  13  or  so  to  go  to 
bed  with  a  boy,  would  you  affirm  her  right 
to  do  so?" 

"Blah,  blah,  blah,"  they  answer.  "Too 
immature....  Wouldn't  want  her  to  get 
hurt....  Difficult  in  our  society....  Later  on 
will  be  plenty  early....  Boys  might  exploit 
her....  Blah,  blah,  blah."  Even  the  swingers, 
who  seem  to  feel  they've  found  the  secret  of 
sexual  happiness  in  marriage,  apparently  go 
to  great  lengths  to  keep  that  secret  from 
their  kids.  Why  shouldn't  Johnny  know 
that  mom  and  dad  have  found  a  terrific  new 
couple  from  Encino? 

"Let  the  children  keep  their  innocence  a 
while  longer,"  a  lady  said  to  me.  "The 
sexual  rat-race  will  start  for  them  soon 
enough."  What  innocence?  Leave  them  to 
their  knotholes,  she  meant. 

Dr.  Spock  sold  over  22  million  copies  of 
his  book  on  baby  care.  Listen  to  what  the 
kindly  old  physician  has  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  childhood  sex  play  and 
masturbation:  "We  were  all  brought  up  to 
be  disturbed  by  it,  and  we  can  never  unlearn 
that.  We  can't  be  comfortable  with  our 
children  if  they  are  doing  things  we  dislike. 
Even  if  we  could  magically  get  over  our 
disapproval  (which  I  don't  think  would  be 
desirable),  the  fact  would  remain  that  our 
children  live  in  and  must  adapt  to  a  society 
that    disapproves....    I    think   it's   quite 


appropriate  when  a  mother  discovers  a 
child  in  sex  play  to  give  him  the  idea  that  she 
doesn't  want  him  to  do  it  anymore." 

Listen,  Doc.  All  kids  maturbate  and  play 
with  each  other.  Either  it's  healthy  or  it 
isn't.  If  it  is,  we  should  affirm  their  right  to 
do  it;  if  it  isn't,  we  should  say  so.  Any  other 
attitude  confuses  the  hell  out  of  them.  To 
say  that  "our  children  live  in  and  must 
adapt  to  a  society  that  disapproves"  is  pure 
horseshit!  The  idea  that  we  have  to  screw  up 
our  kids  to  help  them  get  along  in  a 
screwed-up  world  is  ridiculous.  Happy 
people  with  good  sex  lives  get  along  best  in 
any  kind  of  world. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  married  to  a 
wonderful  lady  named  Carolyn  Bean. 
When  one  of  our  sons  was  seven,  he 
developed  the  annoying  habit  of  waking  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  coming  to  our 
room,  and  wanting  to  get  into  our  bed.  We 
let  him  sleep  with  us  a  couple  of  times, 
hoping  he'd  be  satisfied,  which  he  wasn't. 
Then  we  stonewalled  it  and  made  him  go 
back  to  his  own  room  every  night,  where  he 
cried  himself  to  sleep.  On  and  on  it  went, 
for  weeks  on  end.  We  couldn't  figure  out 
why  it  was  happening. 

One  night,  we  came  home  drunk  and 
horny  from  an  evening  of  bar-hopping.  We 
inadvertently  left  the  door  to  our  room 
standing  wide  open  with  all  the  lights  and 
the  radio  on.  Then  we  tore  each  other's 
clothes  off  and  went  at  it  on  the  bedroom 
floor.  Ten  minutes  later,  while  trying  to 
effect  a  particularly  lascivious  position 
from  page  43  of  The  Joy  of  Sex,  the  booze  had 
worn  off  sufficiently  for  me  to  become 
aware  of  a  third  presence  in  the  room. 

I  looked  around  and  there  he  stood, 
wearing  his  Dr.  Dentons  and  a  grin  as  wide 
as  the  Snake  River  Canyon.  It  was  obvious 
he'd  been  there  from  the  beginning.  Not 
being  able  to  think  of  anything  else  to  do,  I 
climbed  off  my  wife,  and  we  got  into  our 
bed  and  pulled  him  onto  it  with  us. 

Continued  on  121 


"  'Let  the  children  keep 

their  innocence  a  while 

longer,'  a  lady  said.  'The 

sexual  ratface  will  start 

for  them  soon  enough.'  " 
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STRANGE  HEADFELLOWS: 
The  Leaiy/ Liddy  Connection 


"I  put  Liddy  in  the  White  House. 
Liddy  put  me  in  jail  and  Nixon  in 
the  hospital  and  blew  the  country 
up  in  pregnant  anarchy." 
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here  was  this  belly 
dancer  who  used  to 
sleep  surrounded  by 
razor  blades  because 
she  wanted  to  be  in  control  of 
her  body  even  when  she  wasn't 
awake.  It  was  a  strange  discipline, 
but  it  worked.  She  never  cut 
herself.  Of  course,  she  didn't 
have  many  dates,  either.  Any 
man  who  wanted  to  fuck  her 
had  to  temper  his  desire  with 
extreme  carefulness. 

Whatever  anybody  does  to 
strengthen  his  will  power — no 
matter  how  bizarre — can  be 
effective.  That  guru  in  India 
who  drank  his  own  urine  may 
have  become  illuminated  in  the 
process,  but  it  wasn't  his  piss 
itself  that  did  the  trick — it  was 
his  decision  to  drink  it.  Once  you 
make  that  kind  of  commitment, 
the  rest  is,  well,  gravy. 

And  so  we  come  to  G. 
Gordon  Liddy,  who  transcended 
fits  culture  by  eating  a  rat. 
(Maybe  the  G.  in  his-  name 
stands  for  Gross.)  It  doesn't 
matter  how  you  prepare  your 
rat — whether  you  saute  it  with 
onions  and  mush- 
rooms, roast 
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it  with  barbecue  sauce,  or  just  slice 
it  raw  along  with  lettuce  and 
tomato  for  a  hero  sandwich — 
you're  still  eating  a  rat.  And 
you're  eating  it  out  of  choice, 
not  because  you're  starving. 

That  original  rat,  in  some 
twisted  way  gave  Liddy  a  certain 
strength  of  purpose  when  he 
ultimately  led  the  break-in  at 
Democratic  headquarters  in  the 
Watergate  Hotel  a  dreary  decade 
ago.  This  was  the  first  dirty  trick 
he'd  been  caught  at,  although,  as 
a  CIA  operative,  he  had  traveled 
around  the  country  freely 
playing  his  neo-Nazi  games.  In 
fact,  as  a  hobby,  he  collected  the 
soap  wrappers  from  all  those 
hotel  bathrooms,  presumably 
melting  down  the  little  soap  bars 
into  miniature  Jews. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  G.  Gordon 
Liddy  was  an  assistant  district 
attorney  in  upstate  New  York, 
where  a  former  Harvard  profes- 
sor, Timothy  Leary,  was  running 
an  experimental  LSD  community. 
At  that  time,  this  drug  was 
considered  the  psychological 
equivalent  to  the  atomic  bomb 
as  well  as  the 
sacrament  in  a 
religious  revival 
jr  whose   theme   was 

summed  up  by  Lenny 
Bruce:  "People  are  leaving 
the  church  in  droves  and  going 
back  to  God." 

Out    of   the    drug's    initial 

letters   came    the   League   for 

Spiritual    Discovery,    but    this 

was  a  time  when  the  pleasures  of 

the  flesh   and   the  spirit  were 

becoming  harmonized,  so  there 

was    no   real   inconsistency 

between   spirituality   and   the 

counter-cultural  slogan  of  Sex, 

Dope,  and  Rock  'n'  Roll. 

"My    philosophy    of   life," 

Leary    told    me,   "has  been 

tremendously  influenced 

by  my  study  of  Oriental 

philosophy  and  religion. 

Of  course,   what  the 

Americans,  regardless 

of  religious   beliefs, 

don't  understand  is 

that    the    aim    of 

Oriental    religion 
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"We  don't  agree  about  anything, 
except  that  neither  of  us  has  a  high 
regard  for  the  prison  system  or  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service." 
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"The  only  way  you  can  guarantee 
that  he  won't  do  it  again  is  to  kill 
him.  Unfortunately,  this  was  con- 
sidered too  severe  a  sanction." 
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licies  the  others  brush  over." 

Why  debate,  though?  Liddy  admits:  "I 
earn  a  living.  And  I  have  access  to  Tim's 
constituency — it  does  me  no  good  to  talk  to 
Noah  about  the  flood.  But  I  am  able  to  turn 
a  few  minds  around  which  have  not  been 
permanently  damaged  by  Colombian  nose 
candy." 

While  Leary  was  ingesting  acid,  Liddy 
had  hopes  of  applying  the  chemical  to  the 
sterring  wheel  of  columnist  Jack  Anderson's 
car.  That  is  the  essential  difference  between 
them.  Leary  wanted  to  expand  his 
consciousness;  Liddy  wanted  to  murder  a 
journalist. 

Now,  why,  in  this  land  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  would  anybody  want  to  do  a  thing 
like  that?  Liddy  explains: 

"Well,  there  had  never  been  any  orders 
to  move  physically  against  Jack  Anderson, 
even  after  he  had  crossed  us.  One  of  our 
best  technical  sources  in  intelligence  was 
our  ability  to  intercept  the  car-to-car 
transmissions  of  [Premier]  Kosygin  and 
other  Soviet  leaders  driving  around  the 
streets  of  Moscow.  Anderson  learned  this, 
and  [then  CIA  Director]  Richard  Helms 
found  out  that  Anderson  had  this 
information.  Helms  took  Anderson  to 
lunch  and  requested  that  he  not  publish  it. 
Anderson  promised  not  to,  but  subsequendy 
he  did,  putting  certain  CIA  operatives  in 
danger  of  torture  and  death.  It  could  be 
presumed  that  Jack  Anderson  was  planning 
to  continue  publishing  such  material.  We 
were  asked  to  guarantee  that  this  would  not 
happen  again.  We  examined  all  of  the 
alternatives  and  very  quickly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  we'd  be  able  to 
stop  him  was  to  kill  him.  This  was 
completely  justifiable  because  he  was  killing 
our  people.  In  the  FBI,  we  were  taught  to 
take  that  'guarantee'  business  as  a  clue. 
Now,  the  only  way  you  can  guarantee  that 
Jack  Anderson  won't  do  it  again  is  to  kill 
him.  Unfortunately,  it  was  decided  that  this 
was  too  severe  a  sanction." 

When  a  friend  learned  that  I  intended  to 
see  a  debate  between  the  incongruous  pair 
of  Leary  and  Liddy,  he  snarled,  "Liddy  is 
Hitler!  Would  you  pay  to  go  see  Hitler?" 

Another  friend  interjected,  "I'd  pay  to 
see   Hitler."    Then    he    turned   to   me. 
"Wouldn't  you  pay  to  see  Hitler?" 
i    "I  guess  I'd  try  to  get  a  free  backstage  pass 
first,"  I  replied. 

"Oh,  sure,"  said  the  first  friend,  "you 
could  just  tell  the  security  guard,  'It's  okay. 
I'm  with  the  Bund.'  " 
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But  even  a  latter-day  Adolf  Hitler  has  his 
groupies.  In  central  California,  a  woman  in 
the  audience  called  out,  "Mr.  Giddy — I 
mean  Mr.  Liddy — how's  your  sex  life?" 
Before  he  could  respond,  she  added,  "And 
have  you  ever  paid  for  it?" 

"Well,  madam,"  he  replied,  "how  much 
do  you  charge?" 

"For  you,  honey,  it's  free.  Meet  me  at  the 
Santa  Cruz  Hotel  after  the  debate." 

Liddy's  position — in  the  debate,  that  is — 
revolves  around  his  argument  that  "the 
rights  of  the  state  transcend  those  of  the 
individual."  Leary  warns  the  audience  that 
Liddy  is  a  lawyer — "trained  in  the 
adversary  process,  not  to  seek  truth.  I  was 
trained  as  a  scientist — looking  for  truth, 
delighted  to  be  proved  wrong." 

In  cowboy  movies,  you  could  always  tell 
the  bad  guy  from  the  good  guy  because  the 
bad  guy  wore  a  black  hat  and  the  good  guy 
wore  a  white  hat.  But  on  the  stage  of  the 
Berkeley  Community  Theater,  they  aren't 
wearing  hats,  so  you  have  to  tell  by  their 
shoes  and  socks.  Liddy  is  wearing  black 
socks  under  black  shoes.  Leary  is  wearing 
white  socks  under  white  sneakers. 

Liddy  is  also  wearing  a  suit  and  tie.  Leary 
has  on  slacks  and  a  salmon-colored 
pullover  sweater.  But  it  is  by  their  body 
language  that  they  reveal  themselves.  Leary 
practically  dances  along  the  inner  borders 
of  a  surrealistic  jigsaw  puzzle  that  has  no 
model  but  is  invisibly  laid  out  upon  the 
stage.  Liddy  just  stands  there,  microphone 
in  his  right  hand,  never  removing  the  left 
hand  from  his  pocket.  He  exudes  a 
programmed  casualness  belied  by  the 
quivering  vein  in  his  temple.  He  projects  the 
sincerity  of  a  holocaust  insurance  salesman 
who  is  merely  trying  to  support  his  family. 

According  to  Leary,  Liddy  represents 
"forces  opposed  to  human  evolution."  Yet, 
he  likes  him  because  "Gordon  is  basically 
an  individualist.  Behind  all  the  right-wing 
talk,  nobody  can  push  him  around.  He 
fought  the  prison  establishment.  He 
secretly  bugged  the  warden's  office." 

So  maybe  it  was  time  for  me  to  let  go  of 
my  self-righteousness  about  G.  Gordon 
Liddy.  Hadn't  Leary  forgiven  him  for  that 
midnight  raid?  Didn't  Jack  Anderson  shake 
hands  with  him  on  Good  Morning,  America? 
Why  should  I  continue  to  place  judgment 
on  him? 

My  cynicism  was  beginning  to  waver. 
This  debate  was,  after  all,  the  First 
Amendment  in  action.  The  vibes  were 
friendly.  True,  one  thing  had  led  logically  to 
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another.  The  Millbrook  raid  led  logically  to 
the  Watergate  break-in,  and  the  Watergate 
morality  led  logically  to  the  potential 
murder  of  a  muckraker.  But  people  like 
Liddy  need  to  perpetuate  brainwashing 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  self-esteem. 
And  why  should  I  dwell  on  his  past  history? 

Hadn't  their  dialogue  created  a  counter- 
cultural  ideal?  At  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  weren't  the  anarchic  Haight-Ashbury 
Diggers  distributing  a  poster  showing 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Ho  Chi  Minh 
embracing?  In  Yellow  Submarine,  didn't  the 
Beatles  bring  the  Nowhere  Man  along  with 
them? 

In  1967,  I  opened  for  the  Grateful  Dead 
at  a  concert  in  Pittsburgh,  and  between 
shows,  while  tripping  on  LSD,  I  imprinted 
on  Jerry  Garcia's  words:  "There  are  no  evil 
people;  there  are  only  victims."  Now,  I  was 
abfe  to  look  at  poor  G.  Gordon  Liddy  as  a 
victim — of  his  own  obsessive  quest  for  will 
power. 

This  debate  format  is  not  new.  In  the 
sixties,  Norman  Mailer  and  William  F. 
Buckley  traveled  the  same  circuit.  They 
needed  each  other  the  way  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  needs  dope, 
the  way  the  FBI  needs  Communists;  the  way 
Leary  and  Liddy  need  each  other.  Leary 
confesses  that  Liddy  "is  the  Moriarty  to  my 
Sherlock  Holmes." 

Liddy's  basic  premise  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Spock  in  Star  Trek  II:  "The  needs  of  the 
many  outweigh  the  needs  of  the  few."  And 
yet  Leary  also  identifies  with  Spock.  He 
refers  to  Liddy  as  "the  Darth  Vader  to  my 
Mr.  Spock." 

"As  long  as  it's  not  Doctor  Spock,"  says 
Liddy,  returning  the  volley. 

"It's  my  duty  to  turn  you  on,"  warns  Tim 
Leary,  "and  I'm  gonna  do  it  before  these 
debates  are  over."  And  then  he  makes  a 
unique  offer.  "I  will  eat  a  rat  if  you  will  eat  a 
hashish  brownie." 

Liddy  refuses.  He  knows  where  to  draw 
the  line,  all  right.  You  can  only  go  so  far  in 
trying  to  prove  your  machismo. 

Well,  then,  this  is  a  job  for  the 
Psychedelic  Liberation  Front.  We  have  met 
and  decided  upon  our  course  of  action.  We 
are  going  to  feed  hashish  brownies  to  a  rat. 
Then  we  shall  release  that  rat  in  G.  Gordon 
Liddy's  hotel  room.  Liddy  will  be  unable  to 
resist  the  temptation.  He  will  prepare  for 
himself  a  bowl  of  delicious  rat  salad,  and  he 
will  eat  it  with  relish. 

He  will  never  know  what  got  him  so 
stoned.  ■ 
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"Leary  wanted  to  expand  his  consciousness  by  ingesting  acid; 
Liddy  wanted  to  murder  a  journalist.  That  is  the  essential 
difference  between  them" 
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is  to  get  high,  to  have  an  ecstasy, 
to  tune  in,  to  turn  on,  to  contact 
incredible  diversity,  beauty, 
living,  pulsating  meaning  of  the 
sense  organs,  and  the  much 
more  complicated  and  pleasur- 
able and  revelatory  messages  of 
cellular  energy." 

Liddy  had  a  simpler  view: 
"The  word  was  that  the  panties 
were  dropping  as  fast  as  the 
acid."  And  so  a  midnight  raid 
was  planned.  Liddy  and  a  couple 
of  dozen  deputies  figured  they 
would  execute  a  classic  no- 
knock  entry,  which  is  a  euphem- 
ism for  kicking  in  the  door.  This 
proved  to  be  unnecessary,  since 
the  door  to  the  Millbrook 
mansion  was  unlocked. 

According  to  Leary's  version 
of  the  incident,  in  Ramparts 
magazine,  in  an  article  titled, 
"The  Day  I  Was  Busted,"  he 
and  his  wife  Rosemary  were 
"rousted  out  of  our  bed.  I  stood 
up  and  looked  into  the  wild  eyes 
of  G.  Gordon  Liddy."  But, 
according  to  Liddy's  version  in 
True  magazine,  in  an  article 
titled,  "How  I  Caught  Timothy 
Leary  With  His  Pants  Down," 
the  deputies,  who  had  hoped  to 
raid  a  sex-and-dope  orgy,  were 
met  by  Leary  and  his  wife  on  the 
stairway,  not  in  the  bedroom. 
"Rosemary  was  wearing  a 
diaphanous  gown.  Leary  was 
wearing  a  Hathaway  shirt. 
Period.  As  the  stairs  were  steep 
and  we  were  craning  our  necks 
upward  as  Leary  bounded 
downward,  our  first  view  of  the 
good  doctor  was,  to  say  the 
least,  spectacular." 

Leary  predicted  that  "the 
time  will  come  when  there  will 
be  a  statue  of  me  erected  in 
Millbrook."  Liddy  responded, 
"I'm  afraid  the  closest  you'll  get 
to  that  is  to  be  burned  in  effigy 
in  the  village  square." 

Liddy  later  ran  for  Congress 
as  '  'The  Cop  Who  Ran  Timothy 
Leary  Out  of  Town."  Although 
he  lost  that  election,  he  eventually 
used  his  new  reputation  as  a 
drug  expert  to  get  hired  onto 
Richard  Nixon's  team  of  plumb- 
ers looking  for  leaks. 


Leary  later  boasted  sarcastical- 
ly, "I  put  Liddy  in  the  White 
House.  Liddy  put  me  in  jail  and 
Nixon  in  the  hospital  and  blew 
the  whole  country  up  in  pregnant 
anarchy."  Liddy  described 
Leary  as  "just  one  more  problem 
of  the  sick  sixties  to  be  dealt 
with  by  someone  else — like  an 
outbreak  of  plague  in  Bombay." 

But  now  we  come  to  the 
present.  G.  Gordon  Liddy  and 
Timothy  Leary  have  both 
served  time  in  prison.  Liddy 
signs  up  with  the  New  Line 
speakers'  bureau.  Leary  calls 
them  and  says  that  if  they're 
handling  Liddy,  they  could 
certainly  arrange  bookings  for 
him,  too.  They  are  speaking  at 
separate  college  campuses  in 
Texas  when  a  bookstore  owner 
suggests  a  debate  between  them. 

And    so    begins    a    bizarre 
lecture  tour  by  Leary  and  Liddy. 
They    are    the    new-age   odd 
couple,  and  they're  just  doing 
their  thing.  In  each  city,  they 
hold    a    press    conference    to 
garner  local  publicity  in  advance 
of  the  event.  Liddy  claims  that 
he  admires  Leary's  "marvelous 
Irish  wit"  but  that  "his  ideas  are 
180  degrees  out  of  phase  with 
mine.    We   don't   agree   about 
anything,  except  that  neither  of 
us  has  a   high   regard  for  the 
prison  system  or  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service."  Leary 
claims  that  the  debate 
is  of  "utmost  im- 
portance, because 
I   consider   our 
country    today 
menaced  by  the 
Paleolithic  para- 
noid philosophy 
of  the   Liddys, 
the  Kissingers, 
the    Haigs,    the 
Reagans— but  Liddy 
is    a    courageous 
person   who  will 
stand  up  in  public 
and    answer    di- 
rectly questions 
which  reveal  the 
barbaric  nature 
of  those  foreign 
and  domestic  po- 


"I  am  able  to  turn  a  few  minds 
around  which  have  not  been  per- 
manently damaged  by  Colombian 
nose  candy." 


Laurel  Canyon's  friendliest  celebrity  is  Timothy  Leary's  dog 


By  Roy  Hayes 

The  tour  bus  does  not  go 
by  my  place  in  Laurel 
Canyon;  these  streets  are 
too  narrow  for  buses. 
Many  of  the  streets,  mine  among 
them,  dead-end  into  mountains  or 
high  bluffs.  Yet  if  the  buses  could 
get  through,  I  suspect  we  would 
have  caravans  of  them  every 
weekend. 

How  this  modest,  middle-clas- 
sish  neighborhood  became  so  ce- 
lebrity-ridden is  not  entirely 
clear.  It's  possible  that  some  of 
them  moved  here  when  they 
were  just  people.  With  others,  I 
think  it  may  be  a  case  of  newer 
i  celebrities  being  wiser  and  more 
cautious  with  money  than  the 
bigwigs  of  old,  buying  here  rather 
than  in  Malibu  or  Bel-Air  because 
the  price  of  property  seems  to 


Roy  Hayes,  novelist,  outdoorsman  and 
photographer,  lives  in  Laurel  Canyon 


increase  exponentially  as  you 
move  west. 

Frank  Zappa  lives  up  here 
somewhere.  Jerry  Brown  lives 
just  around  the  corner  from  me, 
and  Barbara  and  Timothy  Leary 
are  a  few  doors  down  from 
Brown.  Actually,  Brown  lives  in 
an  apartment  in  Sacramento,  but 
be  maintains  his  borne  and  voting 
residence  here  in  Laurel  Canyon. 
You  can  always  tell  when  he  is 
here,  for  there  will  be  one  or  two 
plainclothes  California  State  Po- 
lice officers  at  the  bottom  of  his 
long  driveway. 

Glen  Campbell  has  a  place 
about  45  seconds  from  me  by  car, 
and  I  can  throw  a  rock  from  my 
terrace  and  hit  the  roof  of  Robert 
Bloch,  that  sardonic  writer  of 
macabre  novels.  A  famous,  hyper- 
kinetic rock  'n'  roll  couple  once 
lived  near  Bob  and  Ellie  Bloch, 
but  have  since  moved  out,  for 
which  everyone  around  is  thank- 
ful. Sometime  after  they  were 
divorced,  or  perhaps  while  they 


Leary's 

furry 

friend 


were  going  through  the  pangs  of 
divorce,  the  rock  'n'  roll  husband 
one  night  shot  out  the  windshield 
of  the  rock  'n'  roll  wife's  automo- 
bile. I  was  not  at  home  that  night, 
but  was  told  by  neighbors  that 
the  noise  was  quite  impressive 
and  the  automobile  a  terrible 
mess. 

One  of  the  Candolis  used  to 
live  down  by  the  Blochs  also.  I 
don't  recall  which  he  was,  Pete  or 
Conte,  but  he  warmed  up  his  lip 
on  weekends,  and  it  was  pleasant 
hearing  the  thin,  pure  notes  of  his 
horn  reverberating  through  the 
canyons.  Al  Stewart's  manager 
lives  across  from  me,  but  Stewart 
never  warms  up  his  vocal  cords 
there.  1  suppose  he  does  that  in 
Bel-Air,  where  he  lives. 

Marvin  Michelson,  ,the  lawyer 
who  sometimes  seeks  to  divorce 
people  who  have  not  yet  gotten 
around  to  being  married,  used  to 
live  near  here,  too.  1  can  see  what 
used  to  be  his  A-frame  from  my 
windows.  Michelson  drove  a  Rolls- 
Royce  Silver  Shadow,  and  the  two 
times  I  saw  him,  he  drove  it  badly, 
ostentatiously  even,  down  the 
middle  of  the  road,  which  is  not 
wise  when  you  must  negotiate 
narrow  canyon  streets  daily. 
There  is  hardly  enough  room  for 
two  cars  to  pass  on  these  roads; 
one  wallowing  along  the  middle 
stripe  makes  oncoming  cars  lurch 
for  the  curb.  Michelson  finally 
moved  away,  and  frankly,  I'm 
happy  he  did. 

We  used  to  see  Jerry  Brown 
every  election,  when  the  polls 
were  in  the  house  across  from  us. 
He  is  a  very  approachable  guy,  as 
I  suspect  even  you  or  1  would  be  if 
we  were  driven  about  in  an 
inexpensive  blue  Plymouth. 
Sometimes  he  has  been  seen 
running  on  Mulholland  Drive, 
where  I  used  to  run,  although  I 
have  not  caught  him  at  it.  My 
neighbor  three  doors  down  says 


he  once  saw  Brown  running  on 
Mulholland  with  Tom  Hayden. 
Whether  you  can  make  any  politi- 
cal hay  from  that  is  a  question  I 
could  not  answer. 

Barbara  and  Timothy  Leary  I 
have  not  seen,  but  I  can  vouch  for 
their  dog,  who  is  among  the  most 
intelligent,  personable  and  lively 
people  in  Laurel  Canyon.  Six  days 
a  week  I  run,  walk  and  limp  the 
mountainous  four-mile  round  trip 
from  my  place  to  Mulholland 
Drive  and  back,  often  taking  with 
me  a  Spanish  lesson  on  a  cassette 
tape  machine.  As  I  near  the 
Learys'  house,  their  dog  comes 
bounding  at  me,  and  1  must  turn 
off  the  Spanish  and  pocket  the 
instruction  manual,  for  the  dog  is 
suddenly  all  over  me  like  cheap 
cologne. 

The  dog  is  young  and  enthu- 
siastic as  only  young  dogs  can  be. 
He  jumps  at  me,  then  makes  a 
lunatic  run  at  someone's  yard, 
tearing  crazily  through  a  garden, 
then  comes  at  me  again.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  walk  the  dog 
stays  with  me,  barking  and  run- 
ning and  telling  the  world  he's  on 
his  way  and  look  out,  pal,  it's 
going  to  be  one  heck  of  a  day. 

He  has  a  lot  of  friends  in  the 
canyon,  dogs  and  humans.  Cer- 
tainly he  knows  more  people  than 
I,  though  I  suspect  we're  about 
equal  in  our  canine  acquaint- 
ances. We  go  past  the  Mulholland 
Club  and  downhill  and  then 
return,  ending  at  the  last  and 
steepest  slope  to  my  place.  By 
then  I  am  ready  to  die,  but  the 
Leary  dog  is  all  teeth  and  saliva, 
ready  to  go  another  four  miles.  I 
walk  in  circles  to  cool  down,  my 
heart  banging  heavily  in  my 
chest,  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
thought  that  the  dog  can  outwalk 
me  but  comforting  myself  with 
the  knowledge  that  I  am  at  least 
marginally  more  conversant  in 
Spanish  than  he.  ■ 
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Massachusetts  and  by  scholars  of  religious  philoso- 
phy, Leary's  grandiose  aspirations  soon  collided 
with  the  conservative  academic  structure  at  Har- 
vard and,  more  ominously,  with  a  national  political 
leadership  that  viewed  experimentation  with  drugs 
as  deviant  and  dangerous.  Thus  began  a  series  of 
catastrophes— dismissal  from  Harvard,  deporta- 
tion from  Mexico  and  other  countries,  drug  busts, 
legal  harassment,  imprisonment,  exile  and  reimpri- 
sonment— that  form  the  backbone  of  this  extraor- 
dinary memoir. 

The  writing  is  livery,  the  contents  fascinating, 
the  point  of  view  serious  and  sincere.  Leary,  in 
these  pages,  is  neither  fool  nor  buffoon,  but  rather 
a  victim  of  his  own  naive  enthusiasm  and  of  the 
irrational  anger  of  the  powers  be  threatened.  His 
reminiscences  of  growing  up  are  quite  charming. 

Much  of  Leary's  political  testimony  is  amply 
documented  by  other  sources,  including  secret  CIA 
papers  that  clearly  demonstrate  the  difference 
between  paranoia  and  real  persecution.  But  tanta- 
lizing episodes— especially  Leary's  account  of  his 
relationship  with  Mary  Pinchot  Meyer,  the  well- 
known  socialite  who  purportedly  experimented 
with  drugs,  had  a  White  House  love  affair  with 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  was  murdered 
mysteriously,  shortly  after  the  assaasAnationrrrjare 
based  entirely  on  Leary's  memory  «nd  are  present- 
ed here  in  the  form  of  stilted  and  unpersuasive 
dialogue.  Similarly,  his  troubles  with  fellow-exile 
Eldridge  Cleaver  in  Algiers,  his  meeting  with 
Hollywood  celebrities  and  literary  luminaries  and 
his  encounters  with  the  FBI  sometimes  seem  too 
coincidental  to  believe. 
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A  Chemical  of  Good  Intent 


___  "ut  what  is  remarkable  and  undeniable 

in  this  narrative  is  the  central  role  Leary  has 
played  in  accelerating  an  enormous  revolution  in 
popular  attitudes  toward  drugs  in  this  coun- 
try—and the  heavy  personal  price  he  has  paid  for 
his  advocacy.  His  flamboyant  style  too  easily 
provoked  attack  both  from  political  conservatives, 
who  feared  the'  anarchism  of  the  credo  "Tune  in, 

Turn  on,  Dron  Out,"  nnd  thf  New  Tcpft  .rjidirnls 
who  wanted-  greater  politieization.  It  is  surprising 
to   discover,   for  example,   that   in   testifying   to 

'  Congress  in  1966,  Leary  advocated  licensing  legis- 
lation to  control  the  indiscriminate  distribution  of 
drugs.  - 

Leary's  emphasis  on  the  potential  of  the 
psychedelic  revolution  continues  to  reflect  his 
scientific-religious  6ptimism  about  initiating  social 
change  within  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  individ- 
ual convert.  His  current  interest  in  space  migra- 
tion, increased  intelligence  and  life  extension,  like 
his  older  passion  for  psychic  tripping,  speaks  from 
a  scientific  imagination  that  merges  high  technolo- 
gy with  spiritual  rebirth.  And  Leaty  places  his 
ultimate  acceptance  not  in  the  halls  of  justice  or  in 
academia.  but  within  the  consciousness  of  a 
younger   generation    born   after   World   War 

,  II— "fresh,  confident,  programmed  for  innova- 
tion." Such  visions  'deny:  the  resiliency  of  existing 
social  institutions.  Yet  it  is  nd  small  irony  that 
Leary  Appears  so  tametodayyprecisely  because  the 
use  of  drugs  no  longer  imperils  the  political  status 
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Belmont  writer  Peter  Carroll  is  the  author  of  "It 
Seemed  Like  Nothing  Happened:  The  Tragedy  A 
Promise  of  Amerira  in  the  1970$." 
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he  furthest  thing  from  research  chemist 
Albert  Hofmann's  mind  when  he  synthesized  the 
25th  substance  in  a  series  of  lysergic  acid  deriva- 
tives— lysergic  acid  diethylamide  (LSD-25) — was 
that  it  would  become  an  infamous  pleasure  drug, 
usher  in  the  "psychedelic  age,"  give  birth  to 
"psychedelic  art"  and  foster  what  amounted  in  the 
'60s  to  mass  hysteria  over  its  use. 

In  this  "inside  story  of  the  birth  of  t^he 
'Psychedelic  Age,"  as  the  book's  translator  Jona- 
than Ott  calls  it,  Hofmann  gives  us  the  chemist's 
side  pf  the  coin,  the  piecework  of  medicinal  plant 
research  at  the  Swiss  pharmaceutical  firm  of 
Sandoz,  Lid. 

Hofmann  relates  that  in  the  course  of  routine 
research  into  the  active  principals  of  rye  ergot,  he 
artificially  produced  the  first  ergot  alkaloid^  a 
lysergic  acid  compound.  Then,  in  accordance  with 
research  procedure,  he  produced  a  series  of  lysergic 
acid  derivatives,  each  of  which  was  tested  on 
laboratory  animals  fox  its  possible  pharmaceutical 
effects.  LSD-25,  along  with  others  of  the  series,  was 
found  to  have  uninteresting  effects  on  the  animals. 
Five  years  later  in  1943,  Hofmann  relates,  he 
repeated  his  synthesis  of  LSD-25  and  accidentally, 
he  later  surmised,  absorbed  a  small  amount 
through  his  fingertips.  Unable  to  continue  his  work 
because  of  the  effects  of  it,  he  went  home,  lay  down, 
and  later  recorded  that  "with  eyes  closed  ...  I 
perceived  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  fantastic 
pictures,  extraordinary  shapes  with  intense,  kalei- 
doscopic play  of  colors."  He  then  self-experiment- 
ed with  larger  dosages,  which  made  him  acutely 
aware  of  LSD's  overwhelming  psychoactive  poten- 
cy. Management  at  Sandoz  was  at  first  skeptical  of 
Hofmann's  reports  on  the  unusual  potency  of  mere 
microgram  doses. 

Early  on,  Hofmann  says,  it  was  recognized  that 
LSD  might  be  a  useful  tool  in  analytical  psycho- 
therapy because  of  its  psychoactive  properties, 
typical  of  which  was  the  suspension  of  "the  T-'you 
harrier"  and  the  ease  with  which  suppressed 
experiences  could  be  brought  to  consciousness 
under 'its  influence.  Sandoz  made  it  available  to 
physicians  and  research  institutes,  the  author  says, 
as  art  experimental  drug  under  the  name,  of 
Delysid. 

.  According  to  Hofmann,  although  he  expected 
1  the  drug  would  be  of  interest  to  artists,  musicians 
and  intellectuals,  its  spread. from  use  in, medicine 
and  psychiatry  into  the  recreational  drug  scene  was 
a  surprise.  It  was  encouraged,  he  claims,  by  media 
playup  of  sometimes  sensational  LSD  experiments 
which  were  carried  out  in  psychiatric  clinics  and 
universities. 

In  particular,  he  recalls  the  popularizing  effect 
of  Look  magazine's  1959  story  on  Cary  Grant,  who 
claimed  that  his  use  of  LSD  had  made  a  new  man 


out  of  him.  Then  there  was  a  book  by  a  woman  who 
said  it  had  cured  her  frigidity.  And  later  of  course 
there  was  Timothy  Leary  (Hofmann  reaffirms  his 
title  of  the  "apostle  of  LSD"),  who  touted  the  drug 
as  the  most  potent  aphrodisiac  yet  known,  greatly 
contributing  to  the  rapid  spread  of  LSD  use  and  to 
what  the  author  saw  as  a  mistaken  belief  that 
simply  taking  LSD  would  bring  about  miraculous 
transformations  of  self. 

Fresher  insights  offered  on  this  subject,  which 
in  the  past  has  been  thoroughly  hashed  and 
rehashed,  occurs  in  Hofmann's  contacts  with  the 
likes  of  Leary,  Aldous  Huxley,  mycologist  K. 
Gordon  Wasson  and  others.  The  author's  feeling 
that  LSD  was  the  victim  of  a  naive  misuse  on  the 
part  of  an  uninformed  public  is  aptly  supported 
when  Leary,  u|>on  meeting  Hofmann,  is  shown  to 
defend  his  popularizing  of  LSD  use  among  Ameri- 
can youth.  In  Hofmann's  words,  Leary  objected 
"that  I  was  unjustified  in  reproaching  him  for  the 
seduction  of  immature  persons  to  drug  consump- 
tion, because  teenagers  in  the  United  States,  with 
regard  to  information  and  life  experience,  were 
comparable  to  udult  Europeans."  At  what  high 
■  school,  one  wonders,  did  Leary  hang  out? 

Hofmann  further  objected  to  Leary's  publici- 
ty-hound approach  in  lieu  of  an  emphasis  on 
1  objective  information  about  the  workings  of  the 
drug.  The  reader  gets  the  impression  that  Albert 
Hofmann,  a  serious  researcher,  felt  that  the  "psy- 
chedelic revolution"  amounted  to  a  stumbling 
block,  resulting  in  the  distortion  of  an  important 
chemical  discovery  which  might  have  led  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  chemical  and  psycho- 
logical interstices  of  the  human  psyche. 

By  the  middle  of  the  '60s,  Hofmann  says,  he 
began  to  wonder  if  his  offspring  would  become  a 
blessing  for  hu- 
manity or  a  curse 
as  the  publicity 
•m<'  livsteria 
and        hysteria 

about  LSD 

peaked.  The  im- 
pression made  is 
that  he  must  have 
felt  relieved  when 
LSD  was  finally 
made  illegal. 

Hofmann  ex- 
presses hope  that 
his  problem  child 
may  still  l>ecome 
a  "wonder  child" 
if  responsibly 
used.  He  identi- 
fies the  Western 
world's  survival 
•'■  '    '  n!  ■•'  ■ '  with  the  necessity 

'  for  a  shift  from  our  reality-cl?aving  "subject/object 
world  view"  to  what  he  calls  a  "new  consciousness 
of  an  aB-enc6rnt>assing  reality,  which  embraces  the 
experiencing  ego."  He  thinks,  finally,  that  LSD  has 
a  prospective  role  j*et  to  play  in  this  healing 
transformation  because  under  certain  conditions  it 
can  succeed  in  changing  individual  consciousness 
in  beneficial  ways.  B 
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TUNING  IN  ON  THE  DRUG  GIRU 


FLASHBACKS: 

An  Autobiography 

By  Timothy  Leary 
J.P.Tarcher;$15.95 


BY  PETER  CARROLL 


•  had  found  myself  practicing 
a  profession  that  didn't  seem  to  work,'.' 
recalls  the  former  Director  of 
Psychological  Research  at  the  Kaiser 
Foundation  Hospital  in  Oakland, 
California — Dr.  Timothy  Leary  — in 
what  is  surely  one  of  the  most  bizarre 
and  compelling  autobiographies  of  our 
times.  "One-third  of  the  patients  got 
better,  one-third  stayed  the  same, 
one-third  got  worse." 

Frustrated  by  the  limitations  of 
orthodox  clinical  psychology,  Leary 
embarked  in  the  late  1950s  on  a 
quest  for  innovative  methods  to 
improve  the  dismal  box  score  of 
psychological  rehabilitation.  His 
proposal  to  change  the  traditional 
role  of  the  detached  therapist 
attracted  the  attention  of 
Harvard  University'sDavid 
McClelland,  who  appointed 
Leary  to  the  Center  for 
Personality  Research  in 
Cambridge  in  1960.  There,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  intense  and 
enthusiastic  academic 


research  that  seems  comparable  to  the 
dramatic  discovery  of  the  structure  of 
DNA  described  by  James  D.  Watson  in 
"The  Double  Helix,"  Leary  and  his 
associates  began  experimenting  with 
such  mind-altering  drugs  as  psflocybin, 
mescaline  and  LSD  in  the  hope  that 
these  chemicals,  "as  expanders  of  human 
consciousness,  could  revolutionize 
psychology  and  philosophy." 

Despite  initial  success  in  the  use  of 
psilocybin  among  prisoners  in 
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Massachusetts  and  by  scholars  of  religious  philoso- 
phy, Leary's  grandiose  aspirations  soon  collided 
with  the  conservative  academic  structure  at  Har- 
vard and,  more  ominously,  with  a  national  political 
leadership  that  viewed  experimentation  with  drugs 
as  deviant  and  dangerous.  Thus  began  a  series  of 
catastrophes— dismissal  from  Harvard,  deporta- 
tion from  Mexico  and  other  countries,  drug  busts, 
legal  harassment,  imprisonment,  exile  and  reimpri- 
Honment— that  form  the  backbone  of  this  extraor- 
dinary memoir. 

The  writing  is  lively,  the  contents  fascinating, 
the  point  of  view  serious  and  sincere.  Leery,  in 
these  pages,  is  neither  fool  nor  buffoon,  but  rather 
a  victim  of  his  own  naive  enthusiasm  and  of  the 
irrational  anger  of  the  powers  he  threatened.  His 
reminiscences  of  growing  up  are  quite  charming. 

Much  of  Leary's  political  testimony  is  amply 
documented  by  other  sources,  including  secret  CIA 
papers  that  clearly  demonstrate  the  difference 
between  rfflninf>ia  and  real  persecution,  But  tanta- 
lizing episodes— especially  Leary's  account  of  his 
relationship  with  Mary  Pinchot  Meyer,  the  well- 
known  socialite  who  purportedly  experimented 
with  drugs,  had  a  White  House  love  affair  with 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  was  murdered 
mysteriously,  shortly  after  the  assassination— are 
based  entirely  on  Leary's  memory  and  are  present- 
ed here  in  the  form  of  stilted  and  unpersuasiye 
dialogue.  Similarly,  his  troubles  with  fellow-exile 
Eldridge  Cleaver  in  Algiers,  his  meeting  with 
Hollywood  celebrities  and  literary  luminaries  and 
his  encounters  with  the  TBI  sometimes  seem  too 
coincidental  to  believe. 
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A  Chemical  of  Good  Intent 


___  ^ut  what  is  remarkable  and  undeniable 
in  this  narrative  is  the  central  role  Leary  has 
played  in  accelerating  an  enormous  revolution  in 
popular  attitudes  toward  drugs  in  this  coun- 
try—and the  heavy  personal  price  he  has  paid  for 
his  advocacy.  His  flamboyant  style  too  easily 
provoked  attack  both  from  political  conservatives, 
who  feared  the  anarchism  of  the  credo  "Tune  in, 

t ....  t>...  0".»,"  -r.v.i  the  Ncv  Left'  : 

who  wanted  greater  politicization.  It  is  surprising 
to  discover,  for  example,  that  in  testifying  to 
•  Congresf  in  19B6,  Leary  fidvocafMlicehsihg  legis- 
lation to  control  the  indiscriminate  distribution  of 
drugs. 

Leary's-  emphasis  on  the  potential  of  the 
psychedelic  revolution  continues  to  reflect  his 
scientific-religious  optimism  about  initiating  social 
change  within  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  individ- 
ual convert.  His  current  interest  in  space  migra- 
tion, increased  intelligence  and  life  extension,  like 
his  older  passion  for  psychic  tripping,  speaks  from 
a  scientific  imagination  that  merges  high  technolo- 
gy with  spiritual  rebirth.  And  Leary  places  his 
ultimate  acceptance  not  in  the  halls  of  justice  or  in 
academia,  but  within  the  consciousness  of  a 
■younger  generation  born  after  World  War 
II—  "fresh,  confident,  programmed  for  innova- 
tion." Such  visions 'deny  the  resiliency  of  existing 
social  institutions.. Yet  it  is  nd  small  Irony  that 
Leary  appears  so  tametodayvprecisely  because  the 
use  of  drugs  no  longer  imperils  the  political  status 
qiio.  H 


Relmont  writer  Peter  Carroll  is  the  author  of  "It 
Seemrd  Like  \othing  Happened:  The  Tragedy  & 
Promiie  of  America  in  the  I970».n 
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he  furthest  thing  from  research  chemist 
Albert  Hofmann's  mind  when  he  synthesized  the 
25th  substance  in  a  series  of  lysergic  acid  deriva- 
tives— lysergic  acid  diethylamide  (LSD-25) — was 
that  it  would  become  an  infamous  pleasure  drug, 
usher  in  the  "psychedelic  age,"  give  birth  to 
"psychedelic  art"  and  foster  what  amounted  in  the 
'60s  to  mass  hysteria  over  its  use. 

In  this  "inside  story  of  the  birth  of  the 
Psychedelic  Age,"  as  the  book's  translator-  Jona- 
than Olt  calLs  it,  Hofmann  gives  us  the  chemist's 
side  of  the  coin,  the  piecework  of  medicinal  plant 
research  at  the  Swiss  pharmaceutical  firm  of 
Sandoz,  Lul. 

Hofmann  relates  that  in  the  course  of  routine 
research  into  the  active  principals  of  rye  ergot,  he 
artificially,  produced  the  first  ergot  alkaloid,  a 
lysergic  acid  compound.  Then,  in  accordance  with 
research  procedure,  he  produced  a  series  of  lysergic 
acid  derivatives,  each  of  which  was  tested  on 
laboratory  animals  for  its  possible  pharmaceutical 
effects.  LSD-25,  along  with  others  of  the  series,  was 
found  to  have  uninteresting  effects  on  the  animals. 
Five  years  later  in  1943,  Hofmann  relates,  he 
repeated  his  synthesis  of  LSD-25  and  accidentally, 
he  later  surmised,  absorbed  a  small  amount 
through  his  fingertips.  Unable  to  continue  his  work 
because  of  the  effecU  of  it,  he  went  home,  lay  down, 
and  later  recorded  that. "with  eyes  closed  ...  I 
perceived  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  fantastic 
pictures,  extraordinary  shapes  with  intense,  kalei- 
doscopic piny  of  colors."  He  then  self-experiment- 
ed with  larger  dosages,  which. made  him- acutely 
aware  of  LSD's  overwhelming  psychoactive  poten- 
cy. Management  at  Sandoz  was  at  first  skeptical  of 
Hofmann's  reports  on  the  unusual  potency  Of  mere 
microgram  doses. 

Early  on,  Hofmann  says,  it  was  recognized  that 
LSD  might  be  a  useful  tool  in  analytical  psycho- 
therapy because  of  its  psychoactive  properties, 
typical  of  which  was  the  suspehsion  of  "thet-you 
barrier"  and  the  ease  with  which  suppressed 
experiences  could  be  brought  to  consciousness 
under  its  influence.  Sandoz  made  it  available  tn 
physicians  and  research  institutes,  the  author  says, 
'"its  aff  experimental  drug  under  the  name  of 
Delysid. 

According  to  Hofmann,  although  he  expected 
.  the  drug  would  be  of  interest  to  artists,  musicians 
and  intellectuals,  its  spread,  from  use  iu  medicine 
and  psychiatry  into  the  recreational  drug  scene  was 
a  surprise.  It  was  encouraged,  be  claims,  by  media 
playup  of  sometimes  sensational  LSD  experiments 
which  were  carried  out  in  psychiatric  clinics  and 
universities. 

In  particular,  he  recalls  the  popularizing  effect 
of  Look  magazine's  1959  story  on  Cary  Grant,  who 
claimed  that  his  use  of  LSD  had  made  a  newman 


out  of  him.  Then  there  was  a  book  by  a  woman  who 
said  it  had  cured  her  frigidity.  And  later  of  course 
there  was  Timothy  Leary  (Hofmann  reaffirms  his 
title  of  the  "apostle  of  LSD"),  who  touted  the  drug 
as  the  most  potent  aphrodisiac  yet  known,  greatly 
contributing  to  the  rapid  spread  of  LSD  use  and  to 
what  the  author  saw  as  a  mistaken  belief  that 
simply  taking  LSD  would  bring  about  miraculous 
transformations  of  self. 

Fresher  insights  offered  on  this  subject,  which 
in  the  past  has  been  thoroughly  hashed  and 
rehashed,  occurs  in  Hofmann's  contacts  with  the 
likes  of  Leary,  Aldous  Huxley,  mycologist  H. 
Gordon  Wassou  and  others.  The  author's  feeling 
that  LSD  was  the  victim  of  a  naive  misuse  on  the 
part  of  an  uninformed  public  is  aptly  supported 
when  Leary,  upon  meeting  Hofmann,  is  shown  to 
defend  his  popularizing  of  LSD  use  among  Ameri- 
can youth.  In  Hofmann's  words,  Leary  objected 
"that  I  was  unjustified  in  reproaching  him  tor  the 
seductipn  of  immature  persons  to  drug  consump- 
tion, liecuuse  teenagers  in  the  United  States,  with 
regard  to  information  and  life  experience,  were 
comparable  to  adult  Europeans."  At  what  high 
school,  one  wonders,  did  Leary  hang  out? 

Hofmann  further  objected  to  Leary's  publici- 
ty-hound approach  in  lieu  of  an  emphasis  on 
objective  information  about  the  workings  of  the 
drug.  The  reader  gets  the  impression  that  Albert 
•  Hofmann,  a  serious  researcher,  felt  that  the  "psy- 
chedelic revolution"  amounted  to  a  stumbling 
block,  resulting  in  the  distortion  of  an  important 
chemical  discovery  which  might  have  led  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  chemical  and  psycho- 
logical interstices  of  the  human  psyche. 

By  the  middle  of  the  '60s,  Hofmann  says,  he 
began  to  wonder  if  his  offspring  would  become  a 

blessing  for  hti_- 

inanity  or  a  curse 
as  the  publicity 

-.1  |     .    .   t  r.r'i  ■> 

and       hysteria 
about  LSD 

peaked.  The  im- 
.  pression  made  is 
that  he  must  have 
felt  relieved  when 
LSD  was  finally 
made  illegal. 

Hofmann  ex- 
presses hope  that 
his  problem  child 
may  still  become 
a  "wonder  child" 
if  responsibly 
used.  He  identi- 
fies lite  .Western 
world's  survival 
with  the  necessity 
''fBrXshlft  from  our  reality-Cleaving  "subject/object 
'-'  world  view"1 1&  what  he  calls  a  "new  consciousness 
of  an' aR-encomp^ssing  reality,  which  embraces  the 
experiencing  ego."  He  thinks,  finally,  that  LSD  lias 
a  prospective  role  yet  to  play,  in  this  healing 
Itansfonttatloh  because  under  certain  conditions  it 
can  succeed  in  changing  individual  consciousness 
in  beneficial  ways.  B 


Penny  Skittman  it  rt  journallM  and  fiction  writer. 
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Who  Do  You  Trust? 

Talking  to 
TimLearv 


By  Jeffrey  Meitrod; 

I  WAS  SITTING  around  thr  house,  doing  a 
little  reading  when  the  phone  rang.  The 
question  was  short:  Do  you  want  to  talk 
to  Timothy  Leary?  Are  you  serious?  Only  an 
ignorant  savage  lost  in  the  field1:  of  central 
Iowa  would  pass  up  an  opportunity  to  talk  to 
the  resident  Sixties  guru  who  advised  young 
Americans  to  "turn  on,  tune  in,  drop  out."  We 
set  it  up  for  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  giving 
me  9tl  minutes  to  prepare.  1  picked  up  .i 
volume  of  Tom  Wolfe  .... 

At  10pm  I  set  down  my  bookto  answer  thr 
phone  He  was  tired.  After  five  othe."  inter- 
views, Leary's  voice  was  low  and  raspy.  He  had 
a  tendency  to  trip  on  his  complicated,  mind- 
bending  polemics,  occasional Iv  substituting  a 
noun  for  a  verb,  an  incomplete  picture  for  his 
usually  disturbingly  clear  imagery. 

Which  isn't  to  say  he  had  much  trouble 
communicating.  Au  contraire.  Ai  63,  Learv  is 
more  lucid  than  you  would  expect  of  n  man 
who  made  himself  a  name  by  turning  his  body 
into  a  test  tube  for  abatch  of  chemicals  known 
collectively  as  lysergic  acid  diethylamide 
( LSD).  Vet  he  now  downplays  the  role  he  had 
in  the  drug  culture:  "1  am  no/a  careless  user  of 
drugs  and  never  have  been." 
And  Nancy  Reagan's  not  a  slave  to  fashion 


"With  respect  to  Nancy  Keagai:  (and  her 
anti-drug  crusade],  i  think  there's  really  no 
drug  problem  in  this  country  If  she  could 
wave  her  magic  wand  and  make  all  the  illegal 
drugs  in  the  world  disappear  I  think  chaos 
fueled  by  alcohol  would  reign  No,  the  basic- 
problem  here  is  not  drugs;  it  is  the  erosion  of 
hope  this  geriatric  government  of  ours  has 
caused." 

Yet  he  admits  that  drugs,  or  at  least  drug 
humor,  was  partly  responsible  for  the  title  of 
his  new  book  Flashback*  (II.  Tardier,  Inc., 
$1S.9S) 

"The  title  has  double,  even  triple  meanings 
It's  both  humorous  and  satirical,  because  I 
think  humor  is  the  greatest  educational  tool  in 
the  world.  These  days  my  motto  is:  'If  God 
can't  take  a  joke,  f  "k  her." 

His  new  autobiography,  which  begins  on 
the  night  both  he  and  prohibition  were  born, 
concentrates  heavilv  on  his  participation  with 
the  Sixties  counterculture  Leary  couldn't 
stress  enough  the  relevance  of  his  book  to  the 
youth  of  today. 

"The  book  is  pertinent  to  the  Eighties 
because  the  seeds  of  what  is  happening  now 
were  planted  in  the  Sixties." 

And  what's  happening  now.  Leary  happily 
notes,  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  baby  boom 
generation,  a  generation  Leary  calls  "more  tol- 
erant, more  realistic  and  more  good-humored 
than  any  generation  seen  before  in  this 
nation." 

Indeed.  Leary  can't  stop  singing  the  praises 
of  this  new  breed  of  wunderkind  He  insists 
that  today's  youth  have  the  power  to  reshape 
the  political  theater  more  to  America's  liking. 
In  fact,  he's  so  brazenly  optimistic  that  he 
thinks  "we're  in  the  golden  age  of  America 


Leary:  cheerleader  for  change. 

right  now  and  that  it's  going  to  go  platinum  " 

As  a  self-avowed  "cheerleader  for  change," 
Leary  is  quick  to  deny  any  shift  in  the  attitudes 
of  young  people  today  towards  conservatism. 
He  agrees  that  college  campuses  aren't  as 
openly  sexual  as  they  were  in  the  Sixties,  but 
insists  that  that  is  no  longer  necessary 

"Look,  the  point's  been  made.  The  sexual 
liberation  movement  of  the  Sixties  pro- 
foundly affected  the  minds  of  the  youth. 
Today,  women  are  having  babies  when  they 
want  to.  They  just  don't  flaunt  their  sexuality 
as  much  as  they  used  to." 

And  if  there  is  one  group  Leary  is  behind,  it's 
women.  His  strongest  hope  is  that  women  get 
rolling  soon,  so  that  by  1984  they  can  issue  an 
ultimatum  to  men  to  either  fix  the  world  or 
leave  it  to  someone  else  who  can. 

"You  know.  I'd  really  like  to  hear  women 
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Sextet 


1U-  Chico  Freeman 


say:  Ail  right  men  we've  given  you  3,000 
years,  and  you're  still  screwing  up  This  is  your 
last  chance.  Then.  b\  1988.  it  men  haven't 
come  around  yet.  women  should  agree  nor  to 
vote  for  any  male  candidate 

"Can  you  imagine  America  sending  an  intel- 
ligent, articulate  group  of  women  to  Moscow 
to  talk  arms  limitations?  It  would  blow  their 
minds  " 

Yeah  sure,  hut  what  arc  men  going  to  do  tor 
a  living  if  they  can  i  oc  politicians? 

"Perform."  hi   replied 

"In  five  to  10  years  the  current  concept  of 
work  will  he  climinaicd  The  motto's  going  to 
be:  Robots  work,  humans  perform." 

The  Calvinistic  reporter  paused,  thinking  of 
mother's  emphasi*  on  hard  work  and  greater 
rewards. 

"You  see  you're  supposed  to  feel  good  all 
the  time.  The  basic  state  of  human  nature  is 
joyous.  Unfortunatelv.  the  creation  of  the 
church  and  its  subsequent  morality  has 
eroded  our  self-confidence.  As  a  humanist  I 
think  we  must  overcome  organized  systems 
that  threaten  our  happiness.' 

It  became  apparent  that  in  .the  absence  of 
pharmacological  resources.  Mr.  Leary  was 
indeed  slowing  down.  He  asked  if  we  could 
stop  now,  as  it  was  late  and  he  was  very  tired 

Any  parting  shots' 

He  thought  for  a  moment  and  asked  if  1 
remembered  the  phrase  "Don't  trust  anybody 
over  30." 

Of  course 

"Well,  don't  trusi  anyone  born  before 
1946" 

On  that  note  the  mercurial  Dr.  Leary,  born 
shortly  after  the  em!  of  World  War  I,  quietly 
hung  up  the  phone-  D 


FALL  -  WITH  FLAVOR 


Watch  for  TCR's  autumn 
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"You've  been  a  hopelessly  non-adjusted  mad  Celt  since  the  day  you  were  born.  Drugs 
helped  settle  you  down.    They  were  a  challenging  research  tool  to  play  with  "    So  said 
psychologist  buddy  Frank  Barron  to  Timothy  Leary -then  in  Folsom  prison  awaiting 
trial  for  the  sensarional  Weatherman-aided  escape  from  jail  that  took  him  and  Rosemary 
across  four  continents.    The  scene  comas  late  in  the  book.    Rosemary  has  already  left, 
and  been  replaced  by  Joanna;  she  will  exit,  and  Barbara  will  enter.    The  succession  of' 
schools,  women,  cities,  drugs,  politics,  prisons,  and  philosophies  that  unfold  as  Leary 
narrates  his  life  are,  if  nothing  else,  testimony  to  the  man's  remarkable  ebullience,  resil- 
ience, irrepressibility.    The  Irish  charm  and  Irish  weakness  were  there  in  his  father,  the 
West  Pointer  and  boozer  who  exited  v  nen  the  money  ran  out.    Mother  was  also  Irish 
Catholic  and  well-born  but  devout,  an,,  doomed  to  be  disappointed  by  Tim-who  was 
constantly  expelled  from  schools  and  colleges,  and  even  suffered  The  Silence  at  West 
Print.    These  'ellings  We  a  poignancy  underneath  the  bravura  that  makes  Leary  seem 
more  likable  than  usual,  and  le"  nun-.    There  are  glamorous  days  of  high  living  and 
travel,  encounters  with  Huxley  ?nd  Kcestler,  prodigious  outpourings  of  books  and  arti- 
cles.   But  the  prisons  are  also  real,  and  Leary  describes  the  dark  times  with  wry  humor. 
(About  a  Minnesota  jail:  "The  hole  was  clean  as  a  whistle.    A  metal  bunk.    A  Muriel 
Humphrey  mattress.    A  beautifully  painted  (gray)  washbasin  and  toilet.    Minimalist  de- 
sign.")   The  blow-by-blow  description  of  the  escape  has  the  tension  of  detective  fiction. 
Was  it  worth  it  after  all?    Yes,  if  you're  Leary.    Today  he's  fit,  happily  married,  writing, 
talking,  even  debating  old  enemies  like  Gordon  Liddy  and  making  up  with  Eldridge 
Cleaver  and  Ram  Dass  (Richard  Alpertl.    Gorgeous  story-telling-along  with  the  blarney 
that  makes  Leary  his  own  best  disciple. 


Brain  implants  grow  normally,  may  cure  ailments 
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FRONTIERS  OF  RESEARCH. 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 


Experiments  in  the  promising  field  of  animal  brain  transplants 
have  begun  to  turn  up  provocative  findings. 

"We're  trying  to  understand  the  how-to's  of  the  brain," 
Richard  Wyatt  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  told 
B/MB.  "We're  exploring  how  neural  connections  are  made. 
We're  discovering  the  range  of  plasticity  of  the  adult  brain." 

A  just-completed  B/MB  survey  indicates  that  grafts  from 
various  organs  have  grown  to 
produce  brain  transmitters  and 
hormones.  Some  transplants 
have  corrected  the  effects  of 
brain  damage  —  movement  dis- 
order,   hyperactivity,    memory 

loss 

June  20,  1983 

Human  grafts  in  Sweden 

Unreported  by  the  world  press,  the  second  transplant  of  tissue 
into  a  human  brain  took  place  recently  at  Stockholm's  Karolinska 
Hospital.  The  patient,  a  45-year-old  female  victim  of  Parkinson's 
disease,  is  convalescing  under  the  close  scrutiny  of  her  doctors. 
Neurosurgeon  Erik  Backlund  said  he  had 
discouraged  publicity  because  this  work  is 
still  preliminary.  He  told  B/MB  that  he 
took  a  piece  of  the  patient's  adrenal  me- 
j  dulla  and  grafted  it  onto  that  region  of  her 
brain  thought  to  be  affected  by  the  disease. 
"We  hoped  this  would  trigger  her  brain 
to  produce  dopamine,"  he  said.  The  neuro- 
transmitter would  then  relieve  her  of  the 
painful  rigidity  that  accompanies  such  a  disorder. 

Backlund  continues  to  monitor  the  patient  by  measuring  chemi- 
cals in  the  cerebral  spinal  fluid.  He  believes  he  may  have  begun  to 
detect  changes. 

The  surgeon  said  he  also  is  cautious  about  media  coverage  be- 
cause he  might  raise  false  hopes  for  sufferers  of  this  disease. 
"We  are  only  in  preliminary  stages  with  this  operation.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  it  can  be  routinely  used." 

The  first  transplant  into  a  human  brain,  which  did  not  reach 
public  attention  for  a  number  of  months,  took  place  a  year  ago. 
The  team  at  Karolinska  followed  the  same  procedure,  and  the 
patient,  a  male  sufferer  of  Parkinson's,  is  alive  today  without  ill 
effects. 

"Without  surgery,  chances  are  he  now  would  be  worse," 
Backlund  said.  His  address:  Karolinska  Hospital,  Neurosurgery 
Dept.,  Stockholm,  Sweden  S-104  01. 
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Researchers  today  are  successfully  grafting  whole  eyes 
retinas  directly  onto  the  brain.  They  hope  to  enable  blinded  ani- 
mals to  perceive  light.  Preliminary  experiments  on  monkeys  and 
people  are  reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  neuroscientists  say  transplants  enable  them  to  study  brain 
development — to  learn  which  factors  guide  growing  neurons  to 
their  destinations.  In  many  cases  transplanted  tissue  both  sends 

and  receives  fibers  and  makes 
necessary  connections. 

Although  very  young  animals 
appear  to  be  the  best  subjects 
for  transplants,  adult  rats  also 
have  "taken"  grafts. 

In  some  experiments,  trans- 
planted tissue  performs  as  if  in 
its  old  environment.  In  other  instances  it  seems  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  its  new  site. 

Scientists  also  are  hoping  to  find  clues  to 
serious  human  brain  degeneration  like 
Parkinson's  and  Alzheimer's  diseases  and 
Huntington's  chorea.  One  neurobiologist 
believes  this  work  will  move  from  the  lab  to 
the  hospital  in  less  than  10  years. 

Producing  artificially  induced  diseases. 
The  basic  procedure  used  to  study  a  brain 
disease  has  been  to  induce  its  symptoms 
based  on  what  is  known  of  their  causes.  Researchers  create  a 
cavity  in  that  region  of  the  brain  thought  to  be  involved.  They  then 
implant  tissue  that  would  make  the  needed  connections  or  supply 
the  needed  chemicals. 

Wyatt  and  his  colleagues  at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  currently  are  studying  the  effects  of  this  procedure  on 
Parkinsonian  symptoms  in  rats.  Parkinson's  is  known  to  be 
caused  by  a  loss  of  dopamine-containing  neurons  in  a  particular 
brain  area. 

One  month  after  the  researchers  destroyed  parts  of  that  area  to 
mimic  the  illness,  they  transplanted  the  same  type  of  tissue  from 
rat  embryos.  The  grafts  took,  and  the  rats'  symptomatic  rotational 
behavior  decreased.  In  later  experiments  Wyatt  and  his  team 
grafted  adrenal  medulla  cells  of  young  rats  into  lesioned  rat 
brains  with  comparable  results. 

Unexpectedly,  grafted  adrenal  medulla  tissue  produced  more 
dopamine  than  it  does  at  its  home  site,  Wyatt  said.  He  speculated 
that  it  could  be  responding  to  the  needs  of  the  new  site.  A 
Swedish  team  at  the  University  of  Lund  successfully  used  the 
same  procedure  but  crossed  species,  transplanting  mouse  em- 
Continued  on  Page  2 


No  results  yet  on  first  monkey  brain  grafts 


In  still-unpublished  research,  investi- 
gators have  begun  transplant  work  on 
primates. 

"We  need  to  do  this  work  on  monkeys 
before  we  can  begin  to  help  human 
beings,"  Donald  Gash  of  the  University 
of  Rochester  explained. 

Gash  and  his  team  artificially  created 
in  monkeys  the  symptoms  of  Alzheimer's 
disease,  which  is  associated  with  a  de- 
ficiency of  acetylcholine.  They  then  trans- 
planted acetylcholine  -  producing  cells 
from  human  tumors  that  had  been  de- 
activated by  chemical  treatment.  Results 
have  been  inconclusive. 

The   procedure    used   to   render   the 


tissue  non-cancerous  has  been  known  to 
biologists  for  a  decade,  Gash  said.  This 
tissue   could   pro- 
vide  a   source   of 
'donors'  for  trans- 
plant research. 

"These  tumors 
had  to  be  removed 
to  save  people's 
lives.  If  we  have  to 
depend  on  fetal 
tissue  for  transplants,  we  will  never  have 
what  we  need." 

Using  the  model  of  inducing  artificial 
Parkinson's  disease,  Richard  Wyatt  and 
William  Freed  of  the  National  Institute  of 


Mental  Health  recently  removed  the 
region  of  several  monkeys'  brains  that  is 
believed  to  produce  dopamine. 

The  researchers  then  gave  fetal  trans- 
plants of  the  same  tissue  to  one  group  of 
monkeys  and  pieces  of  their  own  adrenal 
medullas  to  others.  Preliminary  results 
indicated  that  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
grafts  were  maintained. 

A  forthcoming  book,  Neural  Trans- 
plants: Development  and  Function,  will 
include  contributions  by  brain  scientists 
covered  in  this  issue  of  B/MB.  It  will  be 
edited  by  Gash  and  John  Sladek  and  pub- 
lished by  Plenum  early  in  1984. 
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Power  of  Knowing:  The  Next  Step  in  Leadership,  a 

three-day  small-group  experience  sponsored  by  B/MB. 
"The  new  common  sense" — superior  ways  to  tune  and 
use  the  human  instrument.  "The  seminar  is  action,  not 
preparation.  By  living  as  if  our  dreamed-of  future  were 
already  here,  we  can  speed  up  the  coming  'someday.'  " 
With  Marilyn  Ferguson  and  various  presenters  whose 
work  has  been  featured  in  B/MB;  Dallas,  July  15-17, 
(817)  654-1018;  Minneapolis  Aug.  12-14.  (612)  338- 
0853;  Los  Angeles  Sept.  9-11,  (213)  223-2500. 

Doors  of  Compensation  June  25-26,  'Arica'  training 
on  how  to  rechannel  blocked  energy,  Los  Angeles,  (213) 
658-6034.  .  .  .  Practical  Applications  of  Altered  States  of 
Consciousness  June  28.  San  Francisco,  (415)  967-6562 
....  Neuro  -  Linguistic  Programming  for  Educators 
June  30-July  2,  Los  Angeles,  (213)  433-2038. 

Beyond  Appearance  July  1-4,  retreat  with  Brugh  Joy, 
Monterey,  Calif.,  (213)  933-5591.  .  .  .  Suggestlve- 
Accelerative  Learning  and  Teaching  July  3-8,   NYC; 

July  11-15,  San  Francisco,  (415)  864-3396 Living 

Networks:  The  Next  Step  in  Changing  Our  Lives  with 
Marilyn  Ferguson,  others,  July  9,  Los  Angeles,  (213) 
477-3981 ....  Guided  Imagery  and  Music  July  3-8,  July 
10-16,  Baltimore.  (301)  377-7525.  .  .  .  Transformation  of 
Anger  July  8-9,  Irvine,  Calif.,  (714)  833-5414. 

Pre-  and  Peri-Natal  Psychology  July  8-10,  inter- 
national conference,  Toronto,  (416)  923-6641.  .  .  .  Life- 
style and  Disease  July  8-10,  conference  on  role  of 
personal  attitudes  and  behavior  in  health,    Boulder, 

Colo.,  (303)  444-0202 Healing  Through  the  Aura 

July  9-30  with  Barbara  Conway,  Phoenicia,  N.Y.,  (914) 
688-2211.  .  .  .  Confusions  of  the  Heart  July  9-10,  work- 
shop with  Armand  DiMele,  NYC,  (212)  757-4488 

Psychosynthesis  Intensive  Training  July  9-15,   16-22, 

Lake  Arrowhead,  Calif.,  (213)  681-1033 Creating 

Joyful  Classrooms  July  11-15,  workshop  for  educators 
in  holistic  techniques,  Ben  Lomond,  Calif.,  (408) 
335-9221.  .  .  .  Eyeclasses  July  15-17,  holistic  approach 
to  vision,  Boston.  (617)  876-6752.  .  .  .  Effective  Stress 
Management  July  24-31,  seminar  on  Caribbean  cruise, 

Chula  Vista,  Calif.,  (619)  233-7000 Supercreatlvlty 

July  29-31,  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  (301)  948-1122. 


'Window  effect'  found  in  E/M  fields 
that  inhibit  chick  embryo  development 


Research  is  accelerating  into  the  possible 
effects  of  electromagnetic  fields  on  our 
minds  and  bodies. 

Extremely  low-frequency  magnetic  fields 
(ELMF)  of  a  particular  range  and  intensity 
appear  to  cause  growth  abnormalities  in 
chicken  eggs. 

In  an  incubator, 
Spanish  researchers 
exposed  fertilized 
eggs  for  48  hours  to 
three  pulsed  mag- 
netic fields  of  differ- 
ent strengths  and 
speeds.  They  found 
a  "window  effect" — that  a  field  of  100 
cycles  per  second  and  of  mid-range  inten- 
sity had  the  most  consistent  and  powerful 
inhibitory  effect.  The  embryos  in  that 
range  were  only  primitively  developed 
compared  to  those  exposed  to  both  lower 
and  higher  intensities  and  frequencies. 

Various  organs  and  systems  responded 
differently  to  the  fields,  researchers  said. 
The  heart  was  the  least  sensitive  organ. 

These  drastic  disturbances  were  obtained 
with  much  lower  intensities  than  those 
used  in  other  studies,  Jose  Delgado  re- 
ported. He  added  that  this  method  may  be 
"a  powerful  way  to  investigate  embryo- 


genetic  mechanisms." 

Delgado:  Investigation  Dept.,  Centro  Ra- 
mon y  Cajal,  Madrid.  His  report  appeared 
in  Journal  of  Anatomy  134:  533-551. 
*     *     * 

Other  recent  reports  worldwide  suggest 
a  high  incidence  of  leukemia  among  work- 
ers in  electrical  occupations. 

Research  by  Michel  Coleman  and  col- 
leagues at  the  London  School  of  Hygiene, 
published  in  Lancet  (April  30),  confirms 
earlier  studies.  Workers  in  10  electrical 
occupations  in  Southeast  England  showed 
an  overall  17  per  cent  excess  of  all  leuke- 
mias. 

Another  study  in  England  and  Wales  by 
Michael  McDowall,  reported  in  Lancet 
(Jan.  29),  revealed  increased  leukemia 
mortality  rates  among  these  groups.  Wil- 
liam Wright  documented  comparable  risks 
in  Los  Angeles  County  in  the  same  publica- 
tion (Nov.  20,  1982). 

HOLOPHONIC  SOUND 
The  U.S.  contact  for  information  on 
holophonic  sound  (B/MB,  May  30)  is 
Brendan  O'Regan,  c/o  IONS,  2658 
Bridge  Way,  Sausalito,  Calif.  94965, 
(415)  331-5650. 


Brain  grafts  reveal  neural  growth  patterns.  .  . 


Continued  from  Page  1 

bryos  into  adult  rats. 

In  yet  another  study  of  this  kind,  re- 
searchers at  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, Vancouver,  artificially  produced 
symptoms  of  Huntington's  chorea. 

After  the  transplant,  Edith  McGeer  said 
she  observed  a  circle  of  active,  normal  cells 
in  the  middle  of  the  damaged  area.  The 
dopamine-producing  neurons  seemed  to  be 
making  necessary  connections. 

Treating  natural  deficiencies.  Investiga- 
tors at  the  University  of  Rochester  trans- 
planted vasopressin-producing  tissue  from 
fetal  rats  into  a  strain  of  rats  that  normally 
needs  to  drink  its  weight  in  water  each  day. 
Donald  Gash  reported  that  the  grafts  took 
and  enabled  the  rats  to  conserve  water. 

At  Mt.  Sinai  Medical  Center  in  New 
York,  researchers  worked  with  a  mutant 
strain  of  mice  that  have  immature  repro- 
ductive organs,  including  small,  un- 
descended testes,  because  of  a  lack  of  sex 
hormones.  They  transplanted  fetal  mice 
tissue  into  adults. 

The  grafts  held  and  produced  some  sex 
hormone,  which  was  also  found  in  higher 
concentration  in  blood  plasma.  Further, 
testes  became  enlarged  and  descended 
into  the  scrotum. 

Creating  behavior  changes.  Investigators 
at  UCLA  successfully  grafted  tissue  from 


male  rats  onto  females.  The  females  then 
showed  characteristically  'male'  sexual  be- 
havior. 

Placing  eyes  in  brains.  Scientists  at 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina  trans- 
planted retinal  cells  into  a  visual  region  of 
the  brains  of  newborn  rats.  The  tissue  had 
been  separated  into  single  cells,  then 
recombined  before  transplantation. 

The  cells  differentiated  normally,  con- 
nected and  layered  as  if  they  were  still  in 
the  retina. 

Taking  this  yet  another  step,  Wyatt  and 
others  at  NIMH  transplanted  whole  eyes 
into  the  brains  of  blind  adult  rats.  When 
the  grafts  were  placed  deeply  enough,  they 
grew,  differentiated  and  responded  elec- 
trically to  light. 

"But  we  have  yet  to  know  whether  this 
means  the  animals  themselves  actually  see 
light,"  Wyatt  said. 

Tracing  nerve  growth  patterns.  Brain 
researchers  at  the  University  of  California, 
Irvine,  used  grafts  to  explore  the  possibility 
that  neurotransmitters  are  involved  in 
guiding  nerve  growth  patterns. 

Several  types  of  grafts  took  hold  when 
placed  in  the  hippocampus  of  neonatal 
rats.  The  fibers  grew  in  the  place  of  native 
ones.  Carl  Cotman  speculated  that  the  pat- 
terns thus  formed  seemed  to  be  associated 
with  a  particular  transmitter. 


The  Swedish  team  at  Lund  also  tested  for 
neurotransmitter  specificity  by  damaging 
the  hippocampus  in  rats.  The  animals  lost 
their  short-term  memory,  became  hyper- 
active and  startled  easily. 

When  researchers  transplanted  fetal 
nerve  cells  that  make  acetylcholine,  the 
rats  regained  memory.  They  remained 
hyperactive,  however,  and  still  startled 
easily.  When  they  received  norepinephrine- 
producing  tissue,  they  were  no  longer 
hyperactive  but  did  not  regain  their  memo- 
ries. 

Wyatt:  Clinical  Psychopharmacology  Lab, 
Special  Mental  Health  Research  Division,  NIMH, 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C. 
20032;  Anders  Bjorklund:  Histology  Dept.,  Uni- 
versity of  Lund,  Lund,  Sweden  (published  in 
Nature  298:  652-654);  Edith  and  Patrick  Mc- 
Geer: Kinsmen  Lab,  U-British  Columbia,  2255 
Westbrook  Mall,  Vancouver  V6T  1W5;  Donald 
Gash:  U-Rochester  School  of  Medicine,  Roches- 
ter 14642  (reported  in  Annals  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences);  Dorothy  Krieger:  Mt. 
Sinai  Medical  Center,  NYC  10029  (reported  in 
Nature  298:  468-471);  Gary  Arendash:  Brain 
Research  Institute,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles  90024 
(published  in  Science  217:  1276-1278);  Steven 
and  Linda  McLoon:  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina,  171  Ashley  Ave.,  Charleston  29425 
(reported  in  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology 
205:  179-189);  Carl  Cotman:  Psychobiology 
Dept.,  UC-lrvine,  Calif.  92717  (reported  in 
Ncuroscience  8:  57-66). 
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Becker's  new  biology:  living  things  in  E/M  fields 


Robert  Becker,  professor  of  ortho- 
surgery  at  Upstate  Medical  Center, 
Syracuse,  is  an  expert  on  how  environ- 
mental electric  and  magnetic  fields 
affect  mental  and  physical  health.  He 
is  a  pioneer  in  bioelectricity  —  the 
study  of  the  electrical  properties  of 
biological  tissue  —  and  in  the  regener- 
ation of  tissue  and  bone. 

His  work  on  direct  current  at  acu- 
puncture points  was  reported  in  B/MB 
Aug.  2,  1976,  and  his  research  on  the 
stimulation  ofDNA  synthesis  by  oscil- 
lating electricity  was  reported  in  B/MB 
March  6,  1978.  He  is  the  author  of 
Electromagnetism  and  Life  (SUNY 
Press,  1982).  Next  year  William  Mor- 
row will  publish  his  new  book,  which 
outlines  a  'new  biology'  and  includes 
the  history  of  bioelectricity  and  the 
possibilities  for  regeneration. 

What  is  the  'new  biology'  referred 
to  in  your  forthcoming  book? 

Trace  the  biology  that's  taught  in  high 
schools.  In  the  1950's  this  was  almost  all 
biochemistry.  By  the  1970's,  DNA  was  the 
only  thing  you  needed  to  know.  By  the 
1990's,  there  will  be  a  brand  new  area 
dealing  with  the  organized  organism,  the 
living  being  in  an  environment  of  time- 
varying  magnetic  fields. 

You  have  watched  the  development 
of  bioelectricity  and  electromedicine 
from  the  beginning.  What  is  the  cur- 
rent status  of  these  fields? 

There  is  an  enormous  volume  of  work 
being  done  now.  If  you  had  searched  the 
literature  on  the  biological  effects  of  mag- 
netic fields  back  in  the  1960's,  you  would 
have  come  up  with  just  a  handful  of  papers. 
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Today  you'd  find  a  bibliography  of  6,000 
references  for  1981  alone. 

What  are  the  latest  developments? 

The  big  problem  now  facing  the  field  is 
overenthusiasm.  Many  doctors  and  other 
practitioners  are  beginning  to  apply  electro- 
healing  techniques  without  regard  to  the 
irradiation  effects  of  pulsed  magnetic  fields. 
In  experimenting  with  various  ways  to 
safely  stimulate  bone  growth,  I  have  been 
exposing  different  cell  types  to  a  pulsed 
magnetic  field  in  both  a  positive  and 
negative  environment.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  no  significant  growth  took  place. 

But  with  malignant  cells,  both  a  positive 
and  negative   environment  produced  in- 
creased growth  rates  of  about  300  per  cent, 
using  only   milliamperes  of  current.   My 
conclusion:  The  growth  of  certain  cells  — 
specifically  fetal  and  malignant  cells  —  can 
be  increased  by  exposure  to  electro- 
magnetic fields  now  in  the  environment. 
Jose  Delgado's  recent  experiments 
on  chicken  embryos  showed  that  a 
field  of  100  cycles  per  second — even  at 
intensities  equivalent  to  the  Earth's 
magnetic  field  —  produced  growth  ab- 
normalities (see  page  2).  What  could 
be  the  reasons  for  this? 
Well,   the   Earth's   magnetic   field   has 
always  been   an   essential   aspect  of  our 
human  environment.  The  major  bioactive 
region  is  in  the  range  up  to  100  cycles  per 
second.  My  thesis  is  that  in  the  range  up  to 
25,  the  organism  gives  a  normal  response. 
But  from  25  to  100  cycles,  the  organism 
perceives  the  signal  to  be  abnormal  and  so 
responds  in  an  abnormal  manner.   Inter- 
estingly, at  frequencies  beyond  this  range 
there  is  not  much  of  a  physiological  effect. 

What  is  the  effect  of  these  fields  on 
the  brain? 

We  are  dealing  here  with  very  funda- 
mental mechanisms  integral  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  central  nervous  system.  In  the 
early  1960's,  I  had  the  idea  that  conscious- 
ness might  be  related  to  the  existence  of  a 
direct  current.  Every  alteration  in  a  state  of 


consciousness  might  be  associated  with  a 
shift  in  the  amount  of  current.  Decreasing 
the  flow  of  current,  for  example,  would 
decrease  excitability,  and  increasing  DC 
would  cause  arousal.  Animal  experiments 
corroborated  this  theory. 

That  means  there's  something  like  an 
underlying  state  that  works  according  to 
the  principles  of  solid-state  physics.  This 
state  would  be  influenced  by  perturbations 
in  relatively  small  fields,  particularly  in 
certain  frequencies. 

Do  you  have  any  sense  of  the  mech- 
anisms? 

No.  But  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the 
current  flow  is  not  within  the  nervous 
system  itself. 

Why  was  this  line  of  research  not 
pursued? 

One  problem  is  that  technically  it  is 
much  easier  to  measure  pulsed  potentials. 
Also,  there's  a  lot  of  money  invested  in 
electrical  utilities,  which  are  threatened  by 
this  research.  And  the  general  inertia  of 
the  scientific  community  is  also  relevant. 

You  have  been  a  fairly  outspoken 
critic  of  mainstream  science  and  an 
advocate  of  the  "science  court."  What 
changes  do  you  think  are  needed? 

The  present  system  allows  no  room  for 
non-union  scientists  to  publish.  This  is,  of 
course,  all  the  more  remarkable  because  it 
was  normally  non-union  amateurs  who 
founded  various  fields  that  now  make  up 
establishment  science! 

Today  young  scientists  are  forced  into 
separate  niches  too  soon.  Growth  in  science 
cannot  come  from  learning  more  and  more 
about  less  and  less.  The  "business  of 
science,"  based  on  the  system  of  peer 
review  and  research  grants,  has  made  the 
scientist  a  captive.  I  don't  think  this  was 
ever  intended.  It  just  grew  this  way. 

So  we  need  to  disrupt  the  peer  review 
system.  I  would  suggest  that  no  peer 
review  committee  be  composed  of  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  those  working  in  the 
field  being  reviewed. 

What  did  you  learn  from  your  re- 
generation work  with  salamanders? 

These  creatures  don't  look  particularly 
impressive,  yet  they  have  everything  we 
have.  The  same  nerves,  the  same  blood 
vessels.  These  salamanders  are  able  to  re- 
grow  whole  complex  living  structures. 

If  it  could  be  done  at  all,  it  would  take 
every  digital  computer  in  the  U.S.,  working 
for  six  months,  to  do  what  the  salamander 
does  in  six  weeks  in  response  to  a  DC 
electrical  stimulus. 

But  how  it  does  that  is  anybody's  guess. 
The  only  safe  bet  is  that  it's  something 
new.  It's  not  digital  bits. 

Becker:  Star  Route,  Lowville,  N.Y.  13367, 
(315)  376-8072. 
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Leary's  latest:  Turn  on,  tune  in,  take  charge 


FLASHBACKS  by  Timothy  Leary  ($15.95  from 
J.  P.  Tarcher,  9110  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
90069). 

Last  month  Leary  and  Richard  Alpert  (Ram 
Dass)  were  featured  speakers  in  a  program  at 
Harvard  University  marking  the  anniversary  of 
their  banishment  for  psychedelic  experimenta- 
tion with  undergraduate  students.  In  an  editorial 
in  the  Harvard  Crimson,  David  McClelland, 
their  department  chairman  in  the  days  of  the 
controversy,  suggested  that  the  events  of  1963 
were  a  natural  rebellion  against  an  ethic  of 
denial,  "part  of  a  necessary  stage  in  the 
progress  toward  maturity  in  American  life." 

It  may,  in  fact,  be  in- 
dicative of  changing 
times  that  Leary's  auto- 
biography was  review- 
ed by  the  American  Li- 
brary Assn.  Booklist  as  j 
"an  important  histori- 
cal document  and  a 
well-considered  apolo- 
gia for  the  use  of  mind- 
expanding  drugs." 

Flashbacks  is  a  counterpoint  between  two 
stories:  Leary's  pre-  and  post-psychedelic  lives. 
His  "gorgeous  storytelling"  (Publisher's 
Weekly)  is  likely  to  draw  a  wide  readership  of 
those  less  interested  in  drugs  than  in  the  cast  of 
thousands,  which  includes  Arthur  Koestler, 
Aldous  Huxley,  Lawrence  Ferlinghetti,  Allen 
Ginsburg,  Cary  Grant,  Marilyn  Monroe,  William 
Burroughs,  Jack  Kerouac,  Alan  Watts,  R.  D. 
Laing,  Andy  Warhol,  Mickey  Mantle,  Ken 
Kesey,  Lama  Govinda,  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  Albert 
Hoffman  and  Marshall  McLuhan. 

The  novelistic  tapestry  of  Leary's  story  en- 
compasses   international    locales    and    historic 

Tools  and  resources 

New  publications:  The  Common  Boundary,  bi- 
monthly newsletter  on  relationship  between  spirituality 
and  psychotherapy,  $10/year  from  17904  Georgia  Ave. 
#202,  Olney,  Md.  20832 Body  in  Motion,  semi- 
monthly publication  on  physical  healing  and  therapeu- 
tic exercise,  $33/year  from  1111   W.   Dundee  Road, 

Wheeling,  111.  60090 Seeds  of  Unfolding,  quarterly 

journal  "devoted  to  stimulating  spiritual  unfolding" 
published  by  Cafh  Foundation,  $5/year  from  2061 
Broadway,  NYC  10023. 

Hit  Me  Back  First,  new  book  on  "creative  visualiza- 
tion activities  for  parenting  and  teaching"  based  on 
psychosynthesis,  $9.95  from  Jalmar  Press,  45  Hitching 
Post  Dr.,  Bldg.  2,  Rolling  Hills  Estates,  Calif.  90274 
....  Bibliography  of  research  on  bio-psychological 
needs  of  infants  and  mothers,  for  professionals,  $12  or 
6  pounds  from  58  Coolhurst  Road,  London  N8  8EU.  .  .  . 
Directory  of  Facilities  and  Services  for  Learning  Dis- 
abled 1983-1984,  single  copies  free  for  $1  postage  from 
Academic  Therapy,  20  Commercial  Blvd.,  Novato, 
Calif.  94947. 

Audio  cassettes  of  Stephen  Ley  Ine  on  dying,  catalog 
from  Hanuman  Foundation,  Box  61498,  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.  95061.  .  .  .  Audio  cassettes  on  Future  Dimension 
of  Healing  and  Health  Care,  including  David  Steindl- 
Rast,  David  Spengler,  Dolores  Krieger,  Swami  Satchi- 
dananda,  Elmer  Green,  others;  $7/tape  from  Sufi 
Order,  Rt.  2,  Box  166,  Leicester,  N.C.  28748. 

To  correct  our  subscriptions  difficulties,  we  are 
converting  to  a  new  software  system.  If  you  do  not 
receive  your  bulletins  on  time,  please  notify  us  im- 
mediately, preferably  by  sending  a  mailing  label. 
Thank  you. 


events,  the  CIA,  the  Presidency,  60's  militants 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  space  colonies. 

"As  I  look  back  over  this  rich,  continually 
changing  and  utterly  entertaining  life,  I  realize 
that  my  dedication  to  certain  concepts  has  never 
wavered,"  Leary  concludes.  "I  have  relentlessly 
and  faithfully  pursued  self-exploration,  evolution 
and  innovation  as  the  antidotes  to  terminal 
adulthood.  .  .  .  I  have  reprogrammed  myself  and 
encouraged  others  to  resist,  question,  challenge, 
indeed  do  anything  to  escape  the  assembly  line 
that  would  carry  us  into  a  final  commitment  to 
the  obsolete  past." 

He  sees  as  "cause  for  celebration"  the  recent 
polls  indicating  that  a  high  percentage  of  the 
American  population  is  now  interested  in  what 
he  terms  "rejuvenilization"  through  personal 
fulfillment. 

Over  the  years  his  interest  increasingly  turned 
to  the  physical  brain,  a  perspective  anticipated 
by  novelist  William  Burroughs  (Naked Lunch)  in 
1961:  "Burroughs  was  disappointed  to  find  us 
not  scientific  enough.  He  hadn't  come  to  Har- 
vard to  run  psychedelic  encounter  sessions  or 
listen  to  our  blathering  about  love  and  cosmic 
unity.  He  saw  me  as  a  Notre  Dame  coach  of  con- 
sciousness, giving  my  players  locker-room  pep 
talks  about  internal  freedom. 

"  'Computers,  man,'  he  said.  'Precise  pin- 
pointing of  the  hostile  and  friendly  realms  of  the 
brain.  Neurological  implants.  Brainwave  gener- 
ators.' He  was  right,  of  course." 

Survival,  Leary  maintains,  will  be  based  on 
increasing  our  intelligence:  "expanding  the 
spectrum  of  information  we  receive,  improving 
our  models  for  analyzing  these  facts  and  de- 
veloping more  powerful  modes  of  transmitting 
updated  signals  to  others." 

In  1983  Leary  has  revised  his  famous  turn  on/ 
tune  in/  drop  out  slogan:  "I  make  this  prediction 
with  confidence  and  serenity:  The  young  are 
ready  to  turn  on  the  higher  circuits  of  their 
brains,  tune  in  to  the  awesome  strength  of  their 
numbers  and  take  charge  of  evolution."  jyj  p 

PSYCHIATRIC  DISORDERS.  Psychiatry  and 
Ethics.  Insanity,  Rational  Autonomy  and  Mental 
Health  Care,  edited  by  Rem  Edwards  ($12.95 
paper  from  Prometheus  Books,  700  E.  Amherst 


St.,  Buffalo  14215),  asks  about  the  moral  and 
legal  implications  of  our  current  view  on  mental 
health.  .  .  .  Unity  and  Multiplicity:  Multilevel 
Consciousness  of  Self  in  Hypnosis,  Psychiatric 
Disorder  and  Mental  Health  by  John  Beahrs 
($22.50  from  Brunner/Mazel,  19  Union  Square, 
NYC  10003)  draws  on  the  work  of  Milton  Erikson 
and  other  hypnotherapists  to  propose  that  people 
are  both  a  unitary  self  and  a  composite  of  semi- 
independent  parts.  He  outlines  how  to  clinically 
use  his  model  of  "co-consciousness".  .  .  .Mental 
Retardation,  edited  by  Edward  Zigler  and  David 
Balla  ($36  from  Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates, 
365  Broadway  #112,  Hillsdale,  N.J.  07642), 
examines  the  controversy:  Is  retardation  primar- 
ily developmental  slowness  or  an  actual  differ- 
ence in  mental  processing?  .  .  .  Schizophrenia  in 
Focus  by  David  Dawson,  Heather  Blum,  Giam- 
piero  Bartolucci  ($24.95  from  Human  Sciences 
Press,  72  Fifth  Ave.,  NYC  10011)  looks  in  detail 
at  treatment  processes  of  this  disorder,  including 
the  medical  model,  the  social  breakdown  model, 
the  developmental  model  and  the  adaptational 
model.  .  .  .  Hysterical  Conversion  Reactions  by 
Michael  Weintraub  ($25  from  Spectrum,  175-20 
Wexford  Terrace,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432)  surveys 
the  history  of  this  disorder,  its  diagnosis  and  its 
symptoms  in  adulthood  and  childhood.  .  .  .  Sex- 
ual Deviancy  and  Social  Proscription  by  Clifton 
Bryant  ($16.95  paper  from  Human  Sciences 
Press)  examines  carnal  behavior  in  many  con- 
texts: verbal,  vicarious,  symbolic,  imitative, 
symbiotic,  violent. 

LEARNING  AND  MEMORY.  Names  for 
Things  by  John  Macnamara  ($17.50  from  MIT 
Press,  28  Carleton  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02142) 
is  a  scholarly  exploration  of  childhood  acquisi- 
tion of  names,  integrating  philosophical,  linguis- 
tic and  empirical  issues.  .  .  .  Absent-Minded?  by 
James  Reason  and  Klara  Mycielska  ($6.95  paper 
from  Prentice- Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 
07632)  examines  the  "psychology  of  mental 
lapses  and  everyday  error"  such  as  recognition 
failures,  memory  blocks,  'Freudian  slips,'  error 
proneness.  .  .  .  Review  of  Child  Development 
Research,  edited  by  Willard  Hartup  ($40  from 
U-Chicago  Press,  5801  S.  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago 
60637),  explores  international  research  on  cog- 
nition, perception,  language. 
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'High  priest  of  LSD'  still  preaching  in  favor  of  drugs 


ByJeffStrickler 

Staff  Writer 

Sorry,  skeptics,  but  Timothy  Leary  doesn't  sit  in 
a  corner  and  drool.  Nor  does  he  wander  around  in 
a  void  or  babble  incomprehensibly.  He's  just  as 
healthy,  coherent  and  rational  as  ever,  and  a  lot 
of  people  hate  him  for  it. 

"My  health  causes  a  lot  of  enmity,"  said  the  man 
who  20  years  ago  was  hailed  as  the  "high  priest 
of  LSD,"  the  Harvard  psychologist  turned  fugitive 
who  urged  the  world  to  "turn  on,  tune  in  and  drop 
out."  His  detractors  had  hoped  that  by  now  his 
brain  would  have  been  fried  by  the  drugs  he  used 
—  and  still  uses  —  in  an  attempt  to  explore  the 
farthest  reaches  of  his  consciousness.  But  it 
hasn't  worked  out  that  way;  the  world's  first 
"neuronaut"  is  still  blasting  off. 

"I've  been  interviewed  on  a  few  radio  shows 
where  the  host  is  a  real  right-winger  who  is 
infuriated  that  I'm  reasonably  healthy  and 
reasonably  alert,"  he  said.  "It's  an  insult  to  them 


that  I'm  still  erect  and  not  frothing  at  the  mouth. 
It's  like  'How  dare  you  be  healthy  and  alertl' 

"Older  people,  especially,  seem  to  hate  me. 
("Older  people"  in  this  case  means  over  35.) 
They  hate  that  I  flouted  the  laws  and  thumbed  my 
nose  at  tradition  and  not  only  survived,  but 
somehow  even  had  a  good  time.  It's  like  I 
cheated  all  the  rules  and  it's  not  fair  that  I  got 
away  with  it." 

But  he  didn't  get  away  with  it,  he  insists.  He  spent 
nearly  four  years  in  various  prisons  and  another 
two  years  running  all  over  Europe  to  avoid  being 
put  back  in  prison.  He  also  was  harassed  and 
harangued  for  two  decades.  He  was  fired  from 
his  job,  chased  from  his  home  and  alienated  from 
his  family.  And  all  because  of  one  word:  drugs. 

"It's  a  bad  word,"  he  said  while  in  Minneapolis 
Monday  to  promote  his  autobiography, 
"Flashbacks"  (J.P  Tarcher,  Inc.,  $15.95). 
"When  people  hear  the  word  'drugs'  their 
hysteria  level  is  raised  and  they  don't  listen  to 


anything  else  you  have  to  say.  There  is  no  drug 
problem  and  there  never  has  been.  It's  a  people 
problem." 

Leary,  63,  leapt  to  prominence  in  1960  when  he 
started  experimenting  with  drugs  as  a  means  of 
raising  consciousness.  A  Harvard  instructor  who 
had  at  one  time  attended  West  Point,  he  was 
anything  but  radical.  In  fact,  he  says  now,  his 
problem  was  that  he  was  too  naive. 

"I  was  from  the  ivory  tower,"  he  said.  "You  can 
be  a  Harvard  professor  and  not  know  how  to 
cross  the  street.  That  was  me." 

In  his  naivete,  he  figured  he  had  built  a  better 
psychological  mousetrap  and  the  world  was 
going  to  beat  a  path  to  his  doorway.  Drugs  were 
going  to  provide  positive  social  change,  he 
believed.  They  were  going  to  make  us  all  better 
people  living  in  a  better  world.  But  instead  of 
embracing  his  plans,  the  so-called  establishment 
was  repulsed.  Only  the  counter-culture  paid 
attention,  making  Leary  a  folk  hero,  much  to  his 


chagrin. 

"I'm  seen  as  the  person  who  caused  all  this,  and  I 
didn't,"  he  insisted.  "I'm  seen  as  the  Pied  Piper 
who  led  a  whole  generation  off  to  ruin  But  I'm  not 
a  guru.  I've  never  been  a  guru.  I'm  a  scientist." 

Leary  likes  to  envision  himself  as  Tom  Sawyer 
(one  of  his  childhood  heroes)  sailing  off  with  Huck 
Finn  to  fight  the  system. 

"It  infuriates  my  critics  that  not  only  can  I  hold  my 
own  (in  an  argument)  but  I'm  more  American  than 
they  are,"  he  said  "I'm  advocating  the 
conservatives'  opinion  that  we  should  try  to  get 
the  government  off  our  backs.  I've  avoided  being 
imprisoned  by  the  System  with  a  capital  S.  I've 
entered  and  made  my  mark,  but  always  as  an 
outsider." 

He  also  says  that  his  ideology  was 
misrepresented  by  the  mass  media,  which  picked 
up  his  ideas  and  took  them  farther  than  he  had 
intended. 

Leary/  3C 


LEARY:  Drugs  provide  access  to  brains 


Continued  from  page  1C 

"I  never  advocated  LSD,"  he  said.  "I 
never  advocated  anything  except 
individual  freedom.  I  was  not 
interested  in  drugs  per  se.  I  was 
Interested  in  personal  growth  and 
the  brain.  My  personal  philosophy  is 
the  Emersonian  belief  that  higher 
Intelligence  is  within,  and  It's  the 
challenge  and  duty  of  the  individual 
to  go  within  and  develop  It.  Drugs 
only  take  us  where  we  want  to  go, 
and  many  of  us  only  want  to  go 
deeper  into  our  brains.  The  brain  Is 
the  last  undiscovered  frontier." 

Leary  still  adamantly  maintains  that 
his  approach  is  proper.  The  only 
mistake  he  may  have  made  was 
timing. 

"I  was  a  premature  baby-boomer," 
he  said.  "I  wish  I  were  a  member  of 
the  Steven  Spielberg  and  E.T. 
generation.  But  I  was  brought  up  in  a 

t    time  of  extreme  ignorance.  Still,  it's 
cind  of  fun  to  be  ahead  of  things,  to 

I    be  on  the  cutting  edge,  and  from  my 
earliest  days  I've  been  a  free 

;    thinker." 

It  was  his  propensity  for  free 
thinking  —  or,  more  accurately,  for 
telling  others  what  he  was  freely 
thinking  —  that  landed  him  in 
prison.  He  figures  it  was  the  price  he 
had  to  pay. 

"The  role  of  the  philosopher  is  to 
stimulate  and  facilitate  change,"  he 
said.  "And  you  always  get  in  trouble 
when  you  do  that.  I  knew  it  was 
likely  I  would  end  up  in  prison 
because  most  of  the  philosophers  I 
tended  to  like  —  Thoreau,  Emerson 
—  had  been  put  in  prison  ...  I  don't 
regret  going  to  prison  because  I  went 
to  prison  for  ideals.  Freedom  can't 
be  stopped." 

Even  In  prison  he  remained 
philosophical.  "Prison,  like  youth,  is 
wasted  on  those  who  don't 
appreciate  it,"  he  wrote.  In  an 
interview  he  added,  "It's  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  learn  about 
yourself.  And  what  better  place  is 
there  for  a  psychologist  to  study 
people?" 


Timothy  Leary  and  his  former 
wife,  Rosemary,  in  1969. 

Prison  with  Leary  was  Charles 
Manson,  "an  interesting  person  but 
not  someone  you  would  want  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  with.") 

Leary  still  is  using  drugs  to  explore 
his  consciousness,  only  now  he  uses 
what  he  calls  "alegar  drugs, 
compounds  that  haven't  been 
classified  as  illegal  by  the 
government  because  the  government 
doesn't  know  they  exist.  And  he  still 
is  urging  others  to  join  him. 

"I  vigorously  oppose  laws  prohibiting 
American  citizens  from  altering 
their  nervous  systems,"  he  wrote. 


"Still  100  percent  In  favor  of  the 
intelligent,  moderate  use  of  drugs.  I 
am  increasingly  convinced  that  the 
individual's  right  of  access  to  his  or 
her  own  brain  has  become  the  most 
significant  political,  economic  and 
cultural  issue  in  America  today." 

"I'm  not  talking  about  hard  drugs," 
he  expounds  in  interviews.  "I've 
never  advocated  heroin  or  cocaine. 
And  I've  always  believed  in 
moderation.  Don't  abuse  any  drug. 
And  don't  use  street  drugs  because 
you  don't  know  what's  in  them." 

As  far  as  he's  concerned,  the  worst 
drug  is  the  only  one  that  Is  legal: 
alcohol. 

"I  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  every  well-known  brain-change 
substance.  Of  these,  alcohol  has 
caused  the  most  damaging  incidents 
in  my  life.  Booze  ruined  my  father's 
life,  smashed  his  marriage,  eroded 
the  lives  of  four  uncles.  Marianne's 
(his  first  wife's)  suicide  and  thus  the 
endless  sorrows  of  my  children  were 
due  to  booze.  Most  of  my  fractured 
friendships  have  unraveled  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  eruptions  of  vulgarity* 
insensitivity  or  aggression  in  my 
history  have  been  triggered  by  mild 
to  moderate  doses  of  booze. 

"(But)  in  the  last  20  years,  I  have 
ingested  enormous  quantities  of 
psychedelic  drugs  ...  I  have  never 
done  anything  I  regret  while  under 
the  influence  of  these  substances." 

Eventually,  he  says,  history  will 
prove  him  right  and  he  will  be 
remembered  as  the  Christopher 
Columbus  of  consciousness 
exploration. 

"In  20  or  30  years,  the  notion  that  we 
should  have  access  to  our  brains  will 


be  seen  as  a  breakthrough,"  he  said 
"Drugs  will  be  seen  like  boats  that 
we  can  use  to  take  exploratory  trips 
And  I'll  be  seen  like  Columbus,  a 
primitive  navigator,  but  a  man  who 
went  from  court  to  court  fighting  fo 
what  he  believed  in  because  he  was 
a  man  with  a  vision." 

As  for  his  naivete,  he  hopes  that  he 
always  retains  at  least  some  of  it. 

"I  like  that  gee-whiz  approach  to  th 
universe,"  he  said.  "If  we  lose  that, 
we're  all  going  to  die  of  terminal 
adulthood." 
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Segel,  Goldman  &  Macnow,  Inc. 

9348  Santa  Monica  Boulevard 

Beverly  Hills,  California  90210 

(213)278-9200 


TO        TIMOTHY  LEARY  DATE     1/17/84 

SUBJECT 


Pursuant  to  Gil's  request,  I  am  forwarding  to  you  a  xerox 
copy  of  an  article  I  found  in  the  14-20  January,  1984 
issue  of  The  Economist  which  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 
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FOR  BUSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Just  published:  EIU  Special  Report  No.150 

CABLE  TELEVISION 
m  WESTERN  EUROPE 

A  LICENCE  TO  PRINT  MONEY? 

This  report  provides  a  guide  through  the 
maze  of  economic,  political,  social  and 
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THE  APPLICATION  OF  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY 
FOR  THE  CARS  Or  TOMORROW 

Trus  EIU  Special  Report  examines  the  main 
strands  of  the  current  work  on  car  design 
and  specification  which  is  being  carried  out 
in  Western  Europe,  with  special  reference  to 
the  application  of  electronics  and  usage  of 
materials.  An  assessment  is  made  of  the 
likelihood  of  developments  being 
incorporated  into  future  generations  of 
models. 
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proved.  Nor  did  the  surviving  Romanovs 
relish  the  idea  of  a  relation  who  had  had 
an  illegitimate  child  by  a  Polish  Bolshe- 
vik. If  they  subsequently  fought  dirty, 
and  Mr  Kurth  makes  a  lengthy  and  con- 
vincing case  for  just  that,  it  was 
understandable. 

But  for  all  the  massive  research  behind 
the  book,  Mr  Kurth's  partisanship  blinds 
him  to  the  accepted  criteria,  whether 
historical  or  judicial,  of  truth.  Those  who 
disbelieved  Anastasia  had  no  case  to 
make.  The  Danish  royal  family,  the 
Grand  Dukes  of  Hesse,  even  Lord 
Mountbatten  (a  nephew  of  the  dead  Em- 
press) might,  and  perhaps  did,  show  both 
animus  and  malice.  But  Anastasia's  sup- 
porters, as.  the  two  long  postwar  trials 
showed,  could  rely  on  no  more  than  blind 
faith,  belated  recognition,  alleged  traits 
of  character  and  anecdote. 

Anastasia  had  spent  the  intervening 
years  in  and  out  of  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions. In  the  1950s,  Anna  Anderson,  a 
shabby  recluse  in  a  tumbledown  shack  in 
the  Black  Forest,  found  herself,  thanks  to 
the  press  and  Hollywood,  a  celebrity.  But 
perhaps,  whoever  she  was  (and  in  spite  of 
this  passionately  argued  and  often  excit- 
ing book,  the  verdict  remains  non-prov- 
en), her  happiest  years  came  after  her 
surprising  marriage,  when  in  her  late 
sixties,  to  John  Manahan,  a  southern 
academic  and  aristocrat.  It  must  have 
been  quite  something  for  this  poor  tor- 
tured woman,  whoever  she  was,  to  have 
established  an  identity  at  last. 


Turn  on,  tune  in 


FLASHBACKS 

By  Timothy  Leary. 
Heinemann.  397  pages.  £9.95. 

The  intellectual  tone  of  Timothy  Leary 's 
autobiography  is  suggested  by  the  resume 
of  his  current  interests  that  he  gives  near 
the  end  of  the  book: 

Since  my  release  from  prison  I  have  written 
six  new  books  and  published  over  fifty 
articles  in  the  fields  of  exo-psychology, 
neuro-logic,  sociology,  neuro-politics,  Gaia 
theory,  re-juvenilisation,  neuro-geography, 
r:eo-LaMarckianism,  personal  evolution  and 
development,  biocomputer  theory,  experi- 
mental dying,  neuro-ecology,  migratory  de- 
mographics, and  the  liberating  advantages 
of  word  processors  and  video  games. 
It  doesn't  matter.  This  is  an  interesting 
book  anyway. 

One.  reason  is  that  Mr  Leary  has  led  a 
very  interesting  life.  It  is  easy  for  the 
reader  to  skip  over  the  theoretical  mum- 
bo-jumbo  and  dive  intw  accounts  of  the 
famous  people  who  started  streaming 
Through  Mr  Leary's  life  when  he  under- 
took (then  legal)  experiments  with  psy- 
chedelic drugs  at  Harvard  in  the  early 
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1960s.  That  stream  included  some  people 
anybody  might  expect  to  find,  such  as  the 
beat  luminaries  Neal  Cassidy,  Jack  Ker- 
ouac  and  Allen  Ginsberg,  and  the  jazz 
trumpeter  Maynard  Ferguson;  but  it  also 
included  the  poet  Robert  Lowell,  Aldous 
Huxley,  Henry  Luce  and  a  reputed  girl- 
friend of  President  Kennedy  named  Mary 
Pinchot  Meyer. 

The  breadth  of  his  acquaintance  points 
to  a  more  intriguing  fact  about  Mr  Leary. 
He  has  been  a  strong  and  quite  durable 
figure  in  recent  American  culture.  His 
prominence  was  greatest  in  the  last  half 
of  the  1960s,  when  the  marijuana  haze 
that  pleasantly  settled  over  America's 
best  universities  was  punctuated  only  by 
an.  occasional  whiff  from  the  tear-gas 
canisters  fired  off  to  disperse*  anti-war 
demonstrators.  But  what  was  it  that  made 
America's  young  so  loose,  and  Mr  Leary 
so  popular  a  figure  among  them,  in  the 
1960s?  This  is  a  subject  on  which  some 
extended  analysis  by  Mr  Leary  would 
have  been  welcome.  He  ventures  only  an 
elegy:  "The  pageantry  of  those  days! 
Where  did  it  go?"  Good  question.  No 
answer. 

Mr  Leary  did  not  disappear  from  the 
scene  with  the  1960s.  He  did  fade  for  a 
time:  a  couple  of  years  in  exile  (being 
bossed  around  in  Algeria  by  the  Black 
Panther  fugitive  Eldridge  Cleaver,  who 
has  since  become  a  born-again  Christian 
and  a  fan  of  Ronald  Reagan)  was  fol- 
lowed by  four  years  in  prison  on  drug 
charges. 

But  Mr  Leary  is  back  on  stage.  He  now 
holds  debates  with  his  old  enemy  Mr  G. 
Gordon  Liddy,  who  busted  Mr  Leary  for 
drugs  and  later  became  famous  as  the 
comic-book  Watergate  spy  who  refused 
to  finger  any  of  his  colleagues  and  so 
spent  years  in  prison.  Their  debates  are  a 
hot  ticket  on  the  American  university 
lecture  circuit,  and  a  film  about  them  has 
just  been  released. 

Mr  Leary's  durability  is  not  really  as- 
tonishing. He  represents  a  strain  of  radi- 
cal individualism  that  has  a  long  tradition 
in  America,  epitomised  by  Thcreau.  Nor 
is  it  very  surprising  (even  leaving  the 
money  aside)  that  he  has  teamed  up  with 
Mr  Liddy,  who  thumbed  his  nose  at  the 
representatives  of  the  state  by  refusing 
even  to  swear  to  a  Watergate  congres- 
sional committee  that  he  would  tell  the 
truth. 

Mr  Leary  still  spooks  the  bureaucrats. 
The  latest  example  of  official  paranoia 
came  from  Mr  Leon  Brittan,  the  British 
home  secretary.  He  let  Mr  Liddy  into 
Britain  to  publicise  the  film  about  the 
Leary-Liddy  debates,  but  not  Mr  Leary. 
What  is  it  about  this  naive,  sincere  and 
slightly  kooky  man  that  makes  Mr  Brittan 
think  he  must  keep  the  British  people 
from  hearing  what  he  has  to  say? 
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People 


New  Orleans  is  full  of  interesting  sights, 
but  few  were  more  interesting  than  the 
sight  of  Apple's  chairman.  Steven  Jobs, 
intently  engaged  in  conversation  with  LSD 
veteran  and  recent  computer-convert 
Timothy  Leary,  in  a  hospitality  suite  at 
Softcon.  Jobs  was  there  to  cut  software 
deals  for  the  Macintosh,  and  Leary's 
attendance  was  in  connection  with  XOR 
Corporation,  a  Minnetonka,  Minnesota, 
software  firm.  Leary  is  working  on  his 
design  of  a  24-module  "brain  game"  that 
he  believes  will  help  people  change  the 
way  they  think  and  live.  Leary's  presence 
attracted  the  attention  of  both  Jobs  and 
Apple  cofounder  Stephen  Wozniak,  who 
visited  Leary's  suite  at  separate  times  for 
a  demonstration.  XOR  officials,  who 
seemed  to  be  accustomed  to  the  film- 
industry  style  of  doing  business,  did  a 
Hollywood  blitz  on  Jobs.  They  were  trying 
to  sell  him  the  rights  to  their  brain  game 
and  two  other  XOR  products  —  but  rumor 
has  it  the  negotiations  were  somewhat  less 
than  cordial  and  we  won't  be  seeing 
Leary's  game  on  the  Macintosh. 


Tom  Synder  sings  "Run  for  the  Money. " 

Tom  Snyder  had  party  goers  doing 
double  takes  at  the  Scarborough  Systems 
bash  at  Softcon.  Not  only  did  he  show  off 
packages  of  his  latest  game  (entitled  Run 
for  the  Money)  to  be  marketed  by 
Scarborough,  but  Snyder  also  showed  off 
his  talents  as  Tom  Snyder,  CBS  recording 
artist,  by  doing  a  couple  of  full-tilt  versions 
of  his  latest  song  called  —  you  guessed  it 
—  "Run  for  the  Money."  (Snyder  also 
created  the  popular  games  Snooper 
Troops  and  the  Search  Series.)  Rock 
wasn't  the  only  musical  genre  represent- 
ed: Scarborough  hired  the  Southern  Uni- 
versity Marching  Band  to  put  on  a  great 
Mardi  Gras-style  show,  and  a  blues  and 
jazz  band  filled  in  between  Snyder's 
renditions  of  "Run  for  the  Money." 

Charlie  Chaplin  may  have  been  cute, 
but  Albert  Einstein  was  smart  as  well  — 
and  he  is  as  immediately  recognizable  as 
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Steven  Jobs  and  Timothy  Leary  discuss  "brain  games"  at  Softcon. 


Chaplin's  Little  Tramp  character.  So  the 
good  doctor  has  recently  been  adopted  by 
Armor  Systems  as  a  symbol  for  the  Florida 
company.  "Einstein  had  a  unique  formula 
with  E  =  MC  squared,"  said  Neil  Peiman, 
vice-president  of  sales  for  Armor,  "and  we 
think  we  have  one  too."  Einstein  is  really 
actor  Mike  Basile.  His  makeup  for 
Softcon  was  done  by  former  Disney  artist 
Bruce  Miller,  who  spends  an  initial  four 
hours  transforming  Basile  into  the  tousle- 
haired  professor.  Because  of  the  heat  in 
the  Superdome,  Miller  had  to  do  touch  ups 
every  45  minutes. 


Mike  Basile  poses  as  Albert  Einstein. 

"It  really  grabs  you,  doesn't  it?"  said  Nick 
Barnett,     marketing     director     for 


Psycomp,  of  the  poster  that  can  be  seen 
between  Barnett  and  a  show  goer.  And  we 
must  admit,  yes,  it  is  a  grabber.  Psycomp 
sells  self-help  software  that  relates  to  four 
different  areas  of  psychology.  The  poster 
advertises  a  program  called  Treating 
Sexual  Problems  that  is  supposed  to  treat 
just  what  the  poster  says  it  will  treat.  It's 
an  "interactive"  ten-session  program 
which,  according  to  the  literature,  "clari- 
fies frequently-held  misconceptions  and 
introduces  corrective  measures  to  over- 
come the  problems. 


Nick  Barnett  discusses  Psycomp  software. 

This  issue  of  InfoVvWld  is  the  debut  of  our 
People  page.  We'll  be  running  it  every  other 
week  with  pictures  and,  we  hope,  somewhat 
quirky  and  unusual  stories  about  people  in  the 
burgeoning  microcomputer  industry.  We  wel- 
come contributions  to  People.  Ideally,  we  would 
like  a  black  and  white  8  X  10-inch  photograph 
to  accompany  your  anecdote.  You  won't  get 
any  money,  but  you'll  get  your  name  on  the 
page  —  and  you  '11  have  our  undying  apprecia- 
,  lion.  What  more  could  you  want? 

—  Demse  Caruso,  People  editor. 
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(Top)  Peter  Drouyn,  Coke  Contest,  Australia. 
I  told  him  to  say  hello  to  Pezman.  "Hello 
Pezman. "  1978. 

(Middle)  Bolton  Colburn,  1980. 
(Bottom)  Michael  Tomson,  Cornered  and 
trying  to  escape,  1980. 


(Top)  Timothy  Leary  and  Union  Pacific 
employee  at  San  Clemente  State  Beach. 
Leary  was  waving  to  all  enlightened  souls.  He 
said  surfers  were  "evolutionary  throw-aheads 
of  mankind."  1977. 
(Middle)  Lance  Carson,  1979. 
(Bottom)  Scott  Priess,  The  first  official 
Greenough  protege  in  Orange  County,  1977. 
(Left)  Kurt  Ledterman,  The  La  Jolla 
Rastaman  in  his  typical  greeting  pose, 
accompanied  by  cosmic  incantations.  1980. 
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Ip-to-Date  Analysis  of  the  AIDS  Epidemic 

by  Top  Medical  Experts 


***** 
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Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrom 
(AIDS)  is  one  of  the  most  devastating, 
puzzling,  and  fatal  epidemics  in 
modern  medical  history;  A  disease 
which  attacks  the  body's  immune  system, 
AIDS  leaves  the  victim  vulnerable  to 
unusual  forms  of  cancer,  pneumonia, 
and  other  diseases,  AIDS  has  been 
called  "the  no.  I  priority"  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  by 
Dr.  Edward  \.  Brandt,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 


What  causes  AIDS?  How  is  it  transmitted? 
What  must  be  done  to  protect  the  public? 
How  can  it  be  treated?  What  are  the 
possibilities  of  finding  a  cure? 


These  questions  and  more  were  the  subject 
of  a  national  symposium  held  at 
Lenox  Hill  Hospital  in  New  York  City  on 
April  10, 1983.  Thirteen  authorities, 
preeminent  in  their  respective  fields, 
detailed  the  diverse  issues  and  research 
generated  by  the  AIDS  crisis  and  examined 
directions  for  further  research  and  policy. 


The  transcript  of  the  symposium, 
edited  into  book  form,  presents  an 
authoritative  and  thorough  report  on  AIDS. 


St.  Martin's  Press,  1983, 173  pages, 
8V4  x  5«/2,  $7.95  paper,  $12.95  cloth. 
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Another  Solar  System  ? 

The  troubles  of  i_andsat:  Second-guessing  an  ei  idgame 

Cover:  In  a  mission  now  under  consideration  to  repair  the  ailing 
Landsat  4,  an  astronaut  jets  over  from  the  space  shuttle  to  lock  onto 
the  satellite  and  stabilize  any  tumbling  it  may  have  developed  Then 
the  astronaut  would  return  to  the  shuttle,  while  the  shuttle's 
remote-control  "arm"  would  be  used  to  bring  the  satellite  into  the 
cargo  bay  for  service.  (Illustration   NASAGoddard  Space  Flight  Center) 
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SN  Writer  Awarded  Bush  Fellowship  at  MIT 

Linda  Garmon,  chemistry  editor  of  Science  News,  is  one  of  eight  journalists  cho- 
sen for  the  first  Vannevar  Bush  Fellowships  in  technology  and  science  journalism  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Cambridge.  In  announcing  the  selection 
of  the  Fellows,  who  will  spend  the  1983-84  academic  year  at  MIT,  Program  Director 
Victor  K.  McElheny  cited  their  "high  quality  of  work  and  strong  commitment  to  popu- 
larization of  highly  technical  subjects." 

Garmon  joined  Science  News  in  January  1980,  after  receiving  her  Master  of  Arts 
degree  in  journalism  from  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia;  she  also  holds  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  UM  in  biological  sciences  and  geography.  She  will  return 
to  Science  News  following  the  fellowship  year. 

The  fellowships  were  established  this  year  in  memory  of  Vannevar  Bush,  presiden- 
tial science  advisor  during  World  War  II  and  longtime  chairman  of  the  MIT  Corpora- 
tion, the  university's  governing  body.  Along  with  Garmon,  members  of  the  first  group 
of  Fellows  are:  Paula  Apsell  of  WCBV-TV,  Boston;  Karen  L.  Birchard  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  Toronto;  Diane  Dumanoski  of  The  Boston  Globe;  Catherine  Fos- 
ter of  The  Oak  Ridger,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.;  Russ  Mitchell  of  The  Corvallis  (Ore.) 
Gazette-Times;  Mitchell  J.  Resnick,  freelance  writer,  San  Francisco;  Richard  Saltus, 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
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SCENCE  \m  of  the  week 

Another  Solar  System? 


The  U.S.-Dutch-British  Infrared  Astron- 
omy Satellite  (IRAS)  has  discovered  what 
the  project's  scientists  believe  to  be  "the 
first  direct  evidence  that  solid  objects  of 
substantial  size  exist  around  a  star  other 
than  the  sun."  This  could  mean  that  the 
star — Vega,  fifth  brightest  in  the  sky — has 
its  own  asteroid  belt,  or  perhaps  even  a 
family  of  larger  planets. 

IRAS  was  being  aimed  at  Vega  because 
the  extremely  stable  and  well-studied  star 
is  often  used  as  calibration  standard  for 
brightness  and  spectral  observations.  In- 
stead of  finding  the  expected  IR  emissions 
for  a  star  of  Vega's  type  and  temperature, 


however,  Harmut  H.  Aumann  of  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory  (JPL)  in  Pasadena  and 
Fred  Gillett  of  Kitt  Peak  National  Obser- 
vatory found  them  to  be  considerably 
stronger.  When  the  satellite  was  carefully 
scanned  back  and  forth,  the  source  of  the 
emissions  turned  out  to  be  a  region  ex- 
tending about  7.4  billion  miles  from  the 
star,  making  it  about  twice  the  size  of  our 
solar  system.  The  emissions  indicated  a 
temperature  of  about  88  kelvin  (-301°F), 
presumably  representing  energy  re-radi- 
ated by  a  "shell"  of  solid  particles  that  had 
been  ejected  and  heated  by  Vega  itself. 
If  the  material  were  mere  tiny  dust 


motes,  says  Charles  Beichman  of  JPL,  it 
would  have  been  blown  away  by  pressure 
of  the  star's  radiation;  slightly  larger  parti- 
cles would  have  spiraled  in  to  destruction 
in  the  star  itself.  The  IRAS  team's  conclu- 
sion, then,  is  that  they  are  larger  still  — 
perhaps  a  few  millimeters  or  more  in  size. 
Models  of  how  our  own  solar  system 
formed  suggest  that  enough  such  particles 
to  produce  what  IRAS  saw  would  also  be 
accompanied  by  smaller  numbers  of 
larger  particles.  If  the  relative  numbers  of 
different-sized  particles  resemble  the  dis- 
tribution in  our  system,  there  could  well 
be  much  smaller  numbers  (thousands  in- 
stead of  trillions)  of  much  larger  particles 
— from  buckshot  to  asteroids.  The  overall 
mass  of  the  "Vega  system,"  in  fact,  would 
be  similar  to  that  of  ours. 

Other  infrared  telescopes  are  likely  to 
add  their  own  observations  in  the  very 
near  future.  — J.Eberharl 


The  troubles  of  Landsat:  Second-guessing  an  endgame 


On  Aug.  7,  a  complex  satellite  sent  aloft 
more  than  four  months  ago  to  relay  mes- 
sages between  other  satellites  and  ground 
facilities  finally  did  its  job  for  the  first  time. 
The  Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite 
(TDRS-1),  deployed  April  4  from  the  space 
shuttle,  had  taken  12  weeks  to  reach  its  as- 
signed orbit  after  an  attached  booster 
rocket  malfunctioned  (SN:  7/9/83,  p.  22), 
and  further  delays  have  been  encountered 
in  checking  it  out  now  that  it  is  in  position. 
Last  Sunday,  TDRS-1  at  last  received  its 
first  signals  from  another  satellite,  passed 
them  on  to  a  ground  station  and  sent 
others  back.  The  test,  said  officials  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration (NASA),  was  a  success. 

The  satellite  with  which  it  was  com- 
municating, however,  has  proved  anything 
but  successful.  The  status  of  Landsat  4,  in 
fact,  has  deteriorated  to  a  matter  of  wait- 
ing for  the  end. 

It  was  launched  on  June  16,  1982,  de- 
signed for  a  three-year  lifetime  of  provid- 
ing images  of  the  earth's  surface  from  a 
pair  of  multi-spectral  scanners,  one 
tried-and-true,  the  other  an  advanced, 
higher-resolution  version  receiving  its 
first  orbital  test.  But  a  few  months  ago,  two 
of  the  satellite's  four  solar  panels  began  to 
operate  intermittently,  then  quit  alto- 
gether, leaving  the  satellite  on  half-power. 
This  meant  that  only  one  of  the  imaging 
devices  could  be  operated  at  a  time.  But 
there  was  more  to  the  problem.  The  ad- 
vanced scanner,  called  the  Thematic  Map- 
per (TM)  and  capable  of  providing  thermal 
infrared  data  as  well  as  nearly  three  times 
the  spatial  resolution  of  its  established 
companion,  had  to  transmit  its  data  at  a 
particularly  high  rate.  This  was  made  pos- 
sible by  a  transmitter  operating  in  the  "x- 
band"  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum, 
but  that,  too,  had  failed.  It  was  also 
possible  to  transmit  on  the  "k-band,"  but  it 
had  to  be  done  through  the  TDRS-1  satel- 
lite, which  was  not  yet  available. 


As  a  result,  only  three  countries  (the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Italy),  whose 
ground  facilities  were  sufficiently  far  along 
in  their  development,  have  ever  received 
any  data  from  the  TM.  Brazil  "just  missed 
it,"  says  John  H.  McEIroy,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion's (NOAA)  acting  administrator  for  En- 
vironmental Satellite  Data  and  Informa- 
tion Services;  Sweden,  India  and  Japan  had 
the  work  underway  but  now  can  only  bide 
their  time. 

By  comparison,  about  a  dozen  countries 
have  been  receiving  data  from  Landsat  4's 
conventional  multispectral  scanner, 
which  had  already  flown  three  times  be- 
fore. But  it  now  appears  likely  that  the 
whole  satellite  will  soon  simply  expire. 

The  failure  of  the  two  solar  panels  had 
been  traced  to  the  breaking  of  the  wires 
that  had  carried  their  power  to  the  satel- 
lite, caused  by  the  thermal  expansion  and 
contraction  of  a  plastic  insulation  material 
as  it  was  exposed  alternately  to  sunlight 
and  shadow.  Before  the  panels  had  even 
begun  to  intermit,  however,  Landsat  4  con- 
trollers had  noted  intermittent  behavior 
from  a  group  of  other  components,  which 
were  connected  by  similarly  insulated  but 
thinner  wires.  These  thinner,  more  easily 
broken  wires  thus  turned  out  to  have  been 
a  precursor  of  the  panel  failure  —  and  the 
remaining  solar  panels  are  now  showing 
the  same  precursor.  If  a  third  panel  does 
quit,  says  McEIroy,  "I've  lost  the  space- 
craft." Even  if  it  merely  starts  intermitting, 
he  adds,  it  will  be  "just  a  matter  of  time." 
He  speculates  that  the  end  could  come  by 
October,  but  says  this  is  merely  "a  wet-fin- 
ger-in-the-wind-type  guess." 

Officials  of  both  NOAA  (which  manages 
the  satellite)  and  NASA  want  very  much  to 
maintain  the  continuity  of  Landsat  data. 
There  is  one  more  Landsat  in  existence, 
called  Landsat  D',  or  "D-prime,"  and  NOAA 
is  now  planning  to  advance  its  launch  from 
January  1985  to  March  of  next  year.  (The 


problems  with  Landsat  4  are  being  cor- 
rected in  the  new  one.)  NOAA  also  hopes 
to  be  able  to  win  funding  for  one  more  in 
the  series  —  a  Landsat  D'  —  but  it  might 
take  an  estimated  54  months  to  build,  so 
that  even  if  Landsat  D'  lasts  its  full  three 
years,  there  could  be  a  significant  data  gap 
before  D'  is  launched. 

There  is  another  possibility,  however. 
Landsat  D  (like  D)  is  based  on  a  modular 
satellite  designed  so  that  faulty  compo- 
nents can  be  removed  and  replaced  by  as- 
tronauts from  the  space  shuttle.  (The 
same  basic  spacecraft  is  at  the  core  of  the 
Solar  Maximum  Mission  satellite,  for 
which  a  repair  mission  by  a  shuttle  crew  is 
to  be  attempted  next  spring.)  The  problem 
is  that  Landsat  D"s  orbit  is  both  too  high 
for  the  shuttle  to  reach  and  steeply  in- 
clined so  that  it  passes  nearly  over  earth's 
poles,  which  will  be  inaccessible  to  the 
shuttle  until  the  opening  of  a  launch  fa- 
cility at  Vandenburg  Air  Force  Base  in 
California,  late  in  1985  at  best.  The  satellite 
can  be  directed  to  a  lower  orbit  by  ground 
commands  —  but  not  if  its  failing  solar 
panels  kill  it  off  first.  And  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  says  McEIroy,  just  how  much 
warning  the  solar  panels  will  give  by  in- 
termitting before  they  finally  stop  provid- 
ing power  completely.  Another  factor  is 
that  a  "dead"  Landsat  could  start  to  tum- 
ble, due  to  atmospheric  and  solar  drag  on 
those  same  solar  panels,  so  that  "uncon- 
trolled shadowing"  on  some  of  its  compo- 
nents and  materials  might  cause  them  to 
freeze.  This  could  damage  the  satellite  be- 
yond the  capabilities  of  an  in-orbit  repair 
mission,  so  that  the  problem  would  be- 
come one  of  evaluating  the  worth  of  bring- 
ing it  back  to  earth  and  relaunching  it. 

And  added  to  Landsat  4's  technical 
problems  is  the  matter  of  the  growing  op- 
position to  President  Reagan's  plan  for 
turning  the  whole  earth-resources  satel- 
lite program  over  to  the  private  sector 

—J.  Fberhari 
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The  brain's  behind  evolution's  drive 


The  constantly  changing  earth  puts 
pressure  on  all  living  species  to  evolve  to 
take  best  advantage  of  their  environment. 
But  an  additional  factor  —  behavior  — 
overshadows  this  externa!  force  in  evolu- 
tion of  higher  vertebrates,  a  biologist  now 
proposes 

"The  brain  drives  evolution."  says  Allan 
C.  Wilson  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  "Even  in  an  environment  that 
isn*t  changing,  organisms  with  big  brains 
find  new  ways  of  exploiting  the  environ- 
ment." he  told  science  writers  this  week  at 
a  meeting  at  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Labo- 
ratories in  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  New  York. 
In  human  evolution,  behavior  may  under- 
lie 99  percent  of  the  anatomical  change,  he 
says. 

Wilson  arrived  at  his  hypothesis  of  "be- 
havioral drive"  from  consideration  of  the 
rapid  anatomical  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  evolution  of  humans  and  apes, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  other  mammals 
and  birds,  in  contrast  to  lizards,  frogs  and 
salamanders.  The  rate  of  change  in  the 
DNA  of  all  these  animals  is  approximately 
the  same. 

The  crucial  difference  between  rapidly 
evolving  mammals  and  birds  and  the  more 
conservative  reptiles  and  amphibians  is 
the  power  of  their  brains,  Wilson  suggests. 
The  brain  is  especially  big,  in  relation  to 
body  weight,  in  humans,  apes  and  song- 
birds, groups  whose  rates  of  anatomical 
evolution  are  particularly  high,  according 
to  evidence  Wilson,  Joseph  G.  Kunkel  and 
Jeff  S.  Wyles  present  in  the  July  Proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences (Number  14). 

How  can  the  brain  drive  evolution?  Wil- 
son proposes  that  an  individual  invents  a 
behavior,  which  others  then  acquire  by 
social,  rather  than  genetic,  means.  For 
example,  animals  may  observe  and  imitate 
others  who  perform  a  novel  task.  It  is  likely 
that  some  animals  in  a  widespread  popu- 
lation possess  genetic  mutations  that 
make  them  more  efficient  than  others  in 
the  new  behavior.  Thus  the  brain  has  pro- 
vided a  new  set  of  selective  pressures. 

British  songbirds  who  open  bottles  and 
drink  the  milk  inside  are  an  example  of  be- 
havioral innovation  and  social  transmis- 
sion, Wilson  says.  A  few  of  the  birds,  called 
tits,  initiated  the  behavior  and  within  dec- 
ades most  of  Britain's  million  tits  engaged 
in  the  practice. 

In  human  evolution,  Wilson  points  to 
the  domestication  of  cattle  and  conse- 
quent milk  consumption  by  adults,  a  be- 
havior begun  about  10,000  years  ago  in 
Northern  European  and  some  African 
populations.  This  habit  may  have  pro- 
duced selection  pressure  resulting  in  es- 
tablishment in  these  populations  of  a  gene 
for  an  enzyme  that  breaks  down  lactose  (a 
sugar  in  milk)  in  the  adult  intestine. 

Earlier  views  recognized  that  new  be- 
haviors produce  selective  pressures  favor- 


ing complementary  anatomical  muta- 
tions. But  Wilson  says  that  there  has  not 
been  an  explicit  hypothesis  emphasizing 
the  idea  that  nongenetic  propagation  of 
new  skills  in  large  populations  will  signifi- 
cantly accelerate  anatomical  evolution  in 
vertebrates  other  than  humans. 

"If  it  was  not  explicitly  formulated,  it  is 
implicit  in  work  on  cultural  evolution,"  ar- 
gues Stephen  J.  Gould  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. He  says  interaction  of  biological  and 
cultural  evolution  is  a  familiar  theme  in 
anthropology. 

"People  have  sent  up  trial  balloons  on 
this  subject  for  many  years,"  says  Clayton 
E.  Ray  of  the  Smithsonian's  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Washington.  "The  prob- 
lem is,  how  do  you  get  a  handle  on  demon- 
strating it?  Rates  of  anatomical  evolution 
are  very  difficult  to  quantify." 

Wilson  and  colleagues  measure  rates  of 


anatomical  change  by  comparing  eight 
traits,  such  as  head  width  and  backbone 
length,  originally  chosen  to  discriminate 
among  frogs.  They  find  a  composite  mor- 
phological, or  anatomical,  distance  be- 
tween groups  of  animals  that  correlates 
with  their  distance  in  taxonomic  classifi- 
cation. There  is  on  the  average  the  least 
morphological  distance  between  mem- 
bers of  a  subspecies,  and  the  distance  in- 
creases with  larger  groupings  going  up  to 
orders. 

"This  is  a  very  simple  method  for 
evaluating  anatomical  differences,"  says 
Luigi  L.  Cavalli-Sforza  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  Stanford,  Calif.  "1  am  a  little  worried 
about  what  it  leaves  out,  but  as  a  first  ap- 
proximation it's  not  bad." 

Wilson's  hypothesis  of  behavioral  selec- 
tion applied  to  birds  and  mammals  seems 
both  reasonable  and  novel,  Cavalli-Sforza 
says.  "It  is  not  easy  to  eliminate  other  hy- 
potheses, but  it's  interesting  as  an  idea." 

—J. A.  Miller 


Who's  the  ancestral  mother  of  modern  man? 


Biologists,  studying  DNA  differences  in 
individuals  around  the  world,  have  now 
traced  human  lineage  back  to  a  common 
female  ancestor.  But  they  don't  agree  on 
who  she  was  and  when  she  lived.  "We  all  go 
back  to  one  mother  living  350,000  years 
ago,"  says  Allan  C.  Wilson  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  Because  this  date 
is  believed  to  fall  in  the  transition  period 
from  Homo  erectus  to  the  current  Homo 
sapien  form,  "she  [the  common  ances- 
tress! preceded  our  species,"  Wilson  told 
science  writers  this  week  at  a  meeting  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  (N.Y.)  Laboratory. 

But  another  group  of  scientists  using 
similar  methods,  also  unpublished,  has 
evidence  that  the  shared  predecessor  of 
modern  man  was  more  recent;  living  only 
50,000  to  100,000  years  ago.  This  date,  cal- 
culated by  his  research  team,  is  more  in 
agreement  with  those  dates  derived  from 
other  genetic  approaches  and  fossil  exam- 
ination, Luigi  L.  Cavalli-Sforza  of  Stanford 
University  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

The  DNA  samples  examined  by  Wilson 
and  by  Cavalli-Sforza  were  taken  from  mi- 
tochondria, the  power-producing  struc- 
tures of  cells.  These  structures  in  the  cell 
cytoplasm  contain  35  genes  that  are 
passed  directly  from  mother  to  offspring. 
Because  sperm  contribute  no  mitochon- 
dria to  an  embryo,  there  is  no  mixing  of 
maternal  and  paternal  DNA.  The  only 
changes  in  mitochondrial  DNA  are  muta- 
tions that  arise  spontaneously  with  time, 
and  thus  should  be  easy  to  evaluate.  These 
mutations  alter  about  2  percent  of  the  mi- 
tochondrial DNA  in  a  million  years,  ac- 
cording to  experiments  on  rodents,  horses 
and  monkeys,  Wilson  says. 

Wilson  found  110  variations  in  the  mito- 
chondrial DNA  of  112  individuals  in  a 
worldwide  survey.  (Last  year  he  and  col- 
leagues found  no  variation  among  com- 


mon strains  of  laboratory  mice  thought  to 
be  unrelated,  and  thus  concluded  these 
mice  share  a  recent  female  ancestor  [SN: 
1/30/82,  p.  71]).  He  constructed  a  human 
pedigree  by  finding  the  simplest  pattern  of 
changes  to  explain  the  differences  ob- 
served. Exactly  why  Wilson's  date  for  the 
common  ancestress  differs  so  greatly  from 
Cavalli-Sforza's  is  unclear. 

A  somewhat  surprising  characteristic  of 
Wilson's  pedigree  of  the  human  race  is  that 
groups  of  closely  related  mitochondrial 
DNA  include  samples  taken  from  individu- 
als with  different  racial  heritages.  And  in- 
dividuals originating  on  a  single  continent, 
even  one  as  remote  as  Australia,  appear  to 
have  been  founded  by  two  or  more 
mothers,  not  closely  related.  Some  Austra- 
lian aborigines,  by  this  analysis,  are  more 
closely  related  to  some  Asians  and  Afri- 
cans than  to  the  other  Australian  aborig- 
ines sampled.  Wilson  comments  on  the 
pedigree,  "You  don't  see  race  staring  at 
you.  There  is  racial  intermingling  mito- 
chondrially." 

To  substantiate  the  accuracy  of  such  an 
approach  to  evolution,  scientists  might 
examine  some  population  known  to  derive 
from  a  single  woman,  but  Wilson  says  it  is 
difficult  to  find  such  a  group.  He  and  col- 
leagues plan  next  to  concentrate  on  peo- 
ple of  European  descent,  especially  the 
Jewish  population  where  there  are  exten- 
sive historical  records. 

Meanwhile,  examination  of  mitochon- 
drial DNA  is  regarded  generally  as  an  in- 
triguing but  uncertain  approach  to  human 
evolution.  T  Dale  Stewart  of  the  Smith- 
sonian's Museum  of  Natural  History  com- 
ments, "It's  a  pretty  tricky  business  at  this 
point."  And  Cavalli-Sforza  says,  "This 
method  is  a  little  more  chancy  than  others. 
Mitochondria  may  have  surprises  in 
store."  — J.  A.  Miller 
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Genes  shed  light 
on  photosynthesis 

What  drives  life,  according  to  Nobel 
laureate  Albert  Szent-Gyorgyi,  is  "a  little 
current,  kept  up  by  the  sunshine."  While 
scientists  have  known  the  mechanism  of 
this  current  for  years,  they  are  just  begin- 
ning to  understand  its  genetic  basis.  In  a 
discovery  that  could  elucidate  the  evolu- 
tion of  higher  plants  and  the  action  of  her- 
bicides, University  of  California  scientists 
have  isolated  and  sequenced  five  genes 
that  control  the  first  steps  of  photosyn- 
thesis in  bacteria. 

John  E.  Hearst  of  UC's  Lawrence  Berke- 
ley Laboratory  (LBL),  in  Berkeley,  an- 
nounced the  findings  at  the  Sixth  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Photosynthesis  in 
Brussels,  Belgium  on  Aug.  3, 1983.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  the  first  to  sequence  genes  of 
the  intitial  reactions  of  bacterial  photo- 
synthesis, the  LBL  team  demonstrated 
that  a  protein  coded  for  by  one  of  the 
genes  matches  one  of  similar  function  in 
spinach  and  tobacco.  According  to  Hearst, 
this  could  mean  that  nature  conserved  ge- 
netic information  for  the  three  billion 
years  that  are  believed  to  separate  bacte- 
ria from  higher  plants  on  the  evolutionary 
tree. 

The  team  isolated  the  genes  from  Rho- 
dopseudomonas  capsulata,  a  purple  bac- 
terium found  in  the  part  of  lakes  that  con- 
tains decaying  organic  material.  In  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  the  bacterium  grows 
by  respiration,  breaking  down  organic- 
compounds  to  produce  carbon  dioxide 
and  water.  But  when  oxygen  levels  fall,  R 
capsulata  uses  available  sunlight  to  pho- 
tosynthesize. 

Photosynthesis  consists  of  two  steps.  In 
the  light  reactions,  pigment  molecules, 
primarily  chlorophyll,  absorb  and  store 
light  energy.  In  the  dark  reactions,  energy 
obtained  from  the  light  reactions  reduces 
carbon  dioxide  to  carbohydrate. 

Before  R  capsulata  can  photosyn- 
thesize,  it  must  assemble  a  reaction  center 
that  consists  of  photosynthetic  pigments 
and  associated  proteins.  A  nearby  light- 
harvesting  area,  also  consisting  of  pig- 
ments and  proteins,  funnels  photons  to 
the  reaction  center,  where  they  boost  elec- 
trons to  a  higher  energy  level.  The  pig- 
ments in  the  reaction  center  are  identical 
to  those  in  the  light-harvesting  area;  their 
associated  proteins  determine  their  role 
in  photosynthesis. 

The  genes  Hearst's  team  found  code  for 
three  proteins  that  comprise  the  reaction 
center  and  two  that  participate  in  light- 
harvesting  reactions.  "These  proteins  bind 
with  pigments,  and  therefore  help  deter- 
mine their  function,"  says  Kris  M.  Zsebo, 
who  helped  locate  the  genes. 

After  sequencing  the  five  genes  and  the 
proteins  they  code  for,  the  LBL  group 
compared  them  to  a  protein  that  binds 
pigments  and  aids  in  electron  transfer  in 


spinach  and  tobacco.  A  sequence  from 
one  of  the  bacterial  proteins  matches  that 
of  the  plants.  According  to  Zsebo,  many 
herbicides  work  by  binding  to  this  protein, 
blocking  its  active  site.  "Studying  bacterial 
genes,"  she  says,  "might  aid  in  figuring  out 
how  herbicides  work  and  how  some  plants 
develop  resistance." 

"The  homology  between  bacteria  and 
higher  plants  is  also  important  in  terms  of 
evolution,"  says  Helmut  Bagusch,  who 
participated  in  sequencing  the  genes.  "We 
think  there  is  only  one  [fundamental  type 
ofj  photosynthesis,  which  means  nature 
did  it  right  the  first  time  around." 

According  to  the  group,  this  finding  also 
gives  credence  to  the  theory  that  chloro- 
plasts,  the  photosynthetic  cells  of  higher 
plants,  originated  as  free-living  photo- 
synthetic bacteria  that  found  shelter 
within  larger  cells  in  return  for  trapping 
light  energy.  — S.  Steinberg 

Pinning  a  tail 
on  a  comet 

Some  comets  have  tails;  some  do  not.  At 
least  that  is  true  for  visible  tails.  Now  an 
invisible  tail  has  been  found  on  a  comet. 
The  comet  is  Tempel  2,  which  completes 
its  elliptical  orbit  every  5.28  years  and 
comes  within  the  orbit  of  Mars  on  its 
perihelion  passage.  The  tail,  or  most  of  it, 
radiates  infrared  and  was  found  by  the  In- 
frared Astronomy  Satellite  (IRAS). 

On  July  13  IRAS  noted  what  appeared  to 
be  a  large  number  of  objects  moving  in 
unison  across  the  sky.  Analysis  of  the  data 
led  to  the  determination  by  John  Davies  of 
the  University  of  Leicester  in  England  that 
the  train  of  objects  was  linked  to  Tempel  2 
and  was  in  fact  a  long  tail  stretching  over 
10  degrees  of  sky.  The  tail  is  apparently 
composed  of  dust  blown  off  the  comet's 
nucleus  by  the  solar  wind.  The  sun  heats 
the  dust  enough  for  it  to  glow  in  infrared. 
Tempel  2  is  now  on  its  way  out  from  a  peri- 
helion passage  on  June  1. 

Most  short  period  comets  do  not  have 
visible  tails.  Now  the  question  is:  How 
many  comets  without  visible  tails  have  in- 
visible ones?  Another  question  is:  What  is 
the  dust  in  the  tail  made  of?  When  the  data 
analysis  reveals  some  of  its  chemical 
composition,  the  tail  will  be  even  more  in- 
teresting, says  Dan  Green  of  the  Central 
Bureau  for  Astronomical  Telegrams  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  It  could  be  an  important 
input  into  the  problem  of  what  comets  are, 
where  they  come  from  and  why  they  are 
associated  with  the  solar  system. 

Efforts  are  underway  to  photograph  the 
tail  and  to  see  if  it  shows  up  at  all  in  visible 
light.  In  fact  a  small  part  of  it  already  has 
been  seen.  Green  says  that  a  French  ob- 
server, Jean-Claude  Merlin  of  Le  Creusot, 
has  reported  seeing  a  tail  extending  about 
four  arcminutes  from  the  comet,  or  1/50 
of  the  length  of  the  infrared  tail. 

— D  £'.  Thomsen 


Sand  body  hints 
new  oil  sources 

All  that's  missing  is  the  heat.  On  a  recent 
cruise  for  the  Deep  Sea  Drilling  Project 
(DSDP),  researchers  found  massive  sand 
and  sandstone  beds,  rich  in  organic  mate- 
rial, 4,000  feet  beneath  the  seafloor.  Except 
for  the  lack  of  heat  necessary  to  cook  the 
organic  matter  and  break  it  down  into  hy- 
drocarbons, the  setting  is  ideal,  scientists 
say,  for  petroleum  formation.  The  sand 
body  is  on  the  continental  rise  below  wa- 
ters far  deeper  than  at  any  site  drilled  for 
petroleum  to  date.  The  scientific  team 
suggests  that  "the  continental  rise  off  the 
eastern  United  States  should  be  seriously 
evaluated  as  a  petroleum  province." 

The  oil  industry  generally  has  ignored 
the  continental  rise  because  no  porous 
rock,  such  as  sandstone,  which  serves  as  a 
reservoir  for  oil  or  gas,  was  thought  to 
exist  there.  The  discovery  of  the  sand 
body  was  made  on  the  93rd  leg  of  the  DSDP 
at  a  site  270  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras, 
N.C.  Another  condition,  rock  to  cap  the 
sand  and  prevent  the  hydrocarbons  from 
diffusing  upward,  also  is  present. 

With  the  added  impetus  of  heat  or  pres- 
sure, given  sufficient  time  the  conditions 
would  be  perfect  for  petroleum  produc- 
tion, scientists  report.  On  the  continental 
rise  closer  to  shore,  deposits  of  hydrocar- 
bons are  more  likely  because  sediment 
would  be  thicker,  creating  more  pressure 
and  thus  more  heat,  says  Philip  A.  Meyers 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor. 
Land-derived  organic  matter  also  should 
be  more  abundant  closer  to  shore.  The 
DSDP  cruise  was  led  by  co-chief  scien- 
tists Jan  Van  Hinte  of  the  Free  University  of 
Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sher- 
wood W  Wise  Jr.,  of  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity in  Tallahassee. 

The  sands,  interlaced  with  layers  of 
black  shale,  were  deposited  about  115  mil- 
lion years  ago  during  the  early  Cretaceous 
Period.  Within  the  700-foot-thick  sand 
body,  organic  matter  abounds.  The  shale 
in  the  sand  body  contains  from  4.1  to  13.6 
percent  organic  matter,  the  highest  per- 
centage found  so  far  at  any  North  Atlantic 
site.  The  deposit  is  capped  by  about  3,000 
feet  of  impermeable  shale.  No  mature  hy- 
drocarbons were  found.  The  buried  sand 
deposit  is  too  shallow  to  allow  enough 
pressure  for  the  formation  of  oil  or  gas 
from  the  shale. 

Scientists  speculate  that  the  sand  may 
have  come  from  large  river  deltas  that 
fanned  across  the  continental  shelf  and 
spilled  over  into  the  deep  sea  basin.  It  has 
been  widely  accepted  that  during  the  early 
Cretaceous,  sea  levels  were  rising,  and 
that  coral  reefs  provided  a  barrier  along 
the  mid-Atlantic  coast,  trapping  sediment 
from  the  land  in  vast  basins  (shoreward 
from  the  DSDP  site)  on  the  continental 
shelf.  The  recent  finding  throws  this  as- 
sumption into  question.  — C.Simon 
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A  clearer  look  for  glass  optical  fibers 


Glass  fibers  that  carry  telephone  trans- 
missions in  the  form  of  light  pulses  already 
link  cities  like  New  York  and  Washington. 
D.C.(SN:  2/19/83,  p.  119).  Now,  cables  made 
from  a  new  class  of  glasses,  called  halide 
glasses,  promise  to  carry  signals  up  to  10 
times  farther  than  the  best  glass  fibers  in 
use. 

Halide  glasses,  accidentally  discovered 
about  nine  years  ago.  form  from  combina- 
tions of  halogens  such  as  fluorine,  with 
metals  such  as  zirconiun  and  hafnium. 
Their  potential  transparency,  ability  to 
transmit  infrared  light  and  other  unique 
properties  have  attracted  much  recent  re- 
search interest,  particularly  in  France, 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  where  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  providing  most 
of  the  funding.  Last  week,  about  125  re- 
searchers met  at  the  Second  International 
Symposium  on  Halide  Glasses,  held  at  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  (RPI)  in 
Troy.  N.Y..  to  discuss  progress  in  studying 
the  characteristics  of  these  glasses  and 
finding  potential  applications. 

RPI's  Cornelius  T.  Moynihan,  meeting 
chairman,  says  that  the  application  most 
people  have  in  mind  for  halide  glasses  is  in 
fiber  optics.  "These  glasses  have  the  theo- 
retical potential  to  carry  light  at  least  10 
times  farther  (before  you  need  an  ampli- 
fier or  repeater)  than  is  currently  possible 
with  the  best  silica  fibers,"  he  says.  Silica 
optical  fibers,  made  from  silicon  dioxide- 
based  glass,  must  have  repeaters  every  10 
to  50  kilometers  (SN:  5/21/83,  p.  330). 

Equally  exciting,  says  Martin  G.  Drex- 
hage  of  the  Rome  Air  Development  Center 
at  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base  in  Massachu- 
setts, is  that,  unlike  silica  glasses,  halide 
glasses  transmit  infrared  light.  "Until  the 
advent  of  these  [halide  glasses],  there 
really  was  no  good  infrared-transmitting 
fiber  material,"  he  says.  In  addition,  halide 
glasses,  in  bulk  form,  potentially  can  be 
used  as  infrared  optical  components  such 
as  lenses  and  prisms. 

Halide  glasses  are  also  "somewhat  more 
resistant  to  nuclear  radiation  effects  than 
conventional  glasses,"  says  Drexhage. 
Radiation  tends  to  darken  glasses,  but  this 
visible  darkening  has  little  effect  on  a  fi- 
ber's ability  to  transmit  infrared  light. 
Thus,  optical  communications  systems 
based  on  halide  glasses  would  be  more 
likely  to  survive  a  nuclear  attack. 

So  far,  the  best  halide  fibers  (with  the 
lowest  light  losses  during  transmission) 
have  been  made  in  Japan  by  Nippon  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone.  However,  these  fi- 
bers still  do  not  match  the  capabilities  of 
silica  fibers  now  in  use.  Moynihan  says 
that  the  biggest  difficulty  in  producing 
low-loss  fibers  is  reducing  impurities  in 
the  glasses  to  a  sufficiently  low  level. 
These  impurities  tend  to  absorb  light  at 
the  wavelengths  at  which  most  transmis- 
sions occur. 

Drexhage  says,  "Up  until  now,  all  of  the 


glasses  have  been  made  by  conventional 
melting,.  ..taking  a  bunch  of  commercially 
available  powders,  throwing  them  into  a 
pot.  melting  them  down  and  then  extract- 
ing a  fiber  by  some  method.  That's  a  very 
dirty  process."  One  solution  is  to  obtain 
purer  starting  materials.  The  Air  Force  is 
also  funding  a  study,  at  Corning  Glass 
Works  in  Corning.  NY.,  of  chemical  vapor 
deposition  techniques  for  preparing  these 
glasses. 

A  second  problem  is  the  formation  of 
microscopic  crystals  within  the  glasses.  A 
single  crystal  scatters  enough  light  to  ruin 
a  fiber's  transmission  quality.  Robert 
Doremus  of  RPI,  with  help  from  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory  in  Pasadena,  Calif., 
is  preparing  an  experiment  for  a  spring 
1984  space  shuttle  mission  to  try  to  make  a 
crystal-free  halide  glass.  He  plans  to  use  a 
zirconium,  barium,  lanthanum  fluoride 


mixture  in  a  furnace  in  which  sound  waves 
keep  the  samples  suspended  away  from 
the  furnace  walls. 

Researchers  are  also  unsure  how  the 
properties  of  halide  glasses  change  with 
time,  especially  over  decades  of  use.  The 
glasses  are  weaker  than  silica  glasses,  and 
their  strength  further  degrades  because  of 
reactions  on  the  glass  surface  with  atmos- 
pheric water.  Halide  fibers  must  have  a 
coating  that's  impervious  to  water. 

"There  are  still  very  large  improve- 
ments to  be  made,"  says  Moynihan.  "How- 
ever, improvements  in  transparency  [of 
halide  fibers]  are  occurring  at  a  faster  rate 
than  occurred  in  silica  fibers  in  the  early 
1970s."  Drexhage  sees  military  applica- 
tions for  halide  fibers  within  10  years. 
Some  commercial  applications,  for  re- 
mote sensing  (for  example,  temperature 
monitoring  in  areas  inaccessible  to  other 
instruments),  for  thermal  imaging  in  med- 
icine and  as  laser-power  guides,  may  ap- 
pear sooner.  —  /  Peterson 


Calcium,  chlorine  and  heart  disease  linked 


There's  more  reason  to  drink  milk  than 
merely  to  build  strong  bones  and  teeth. 
Preliminary  animal  research  now  strongly 
suggests  that  a  diet  somewhat  low  in  cal- 
cium may  be  a  risk  factor  in  heart  disease 
for  that  half  of  the  U.S.  population  whose 
drinking  water  is  disinfected  with  chlo- 
rine. The  findings,  which  come  out  of  stud- 
ies involving  pigeons  (a  good  laboratory 
model  for  the  development  of  atheroscle- 
rosis in  humans),  were  presented  Aug.  11 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  for  Pharmacology 
and  Experimental  Therapeutics. 

"There's  an  old,  much  repeated  obser- 
vation in  epidemiology  that  hard  water 
protects  against  cardiovascular  disease 
and  mortality,"  says  Richard  Bull,  who 
heads  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  (EPA)  toxicology  and  microbiol- 
ogy division  in  Cincinnati.  It  was  to  ex- 
plore the  potential  hazards  and  benefits  of 
calcium  —  a  mineral  usually  abundant  in 
hard  water  —  that  Bull  and  colleagues 
began  their  studies. 

In  one  of  Bull's  studies,  12  pigeons  were 
fed  a  diet  that  was  normal  except  for  its 
calcium  content;  it  contained  only  80  per- 
cent of  the  recommended  daily  allowance 
(RDA)  of  that  mineral.  Half  these  birds 
drank  unchlorinated  water,  the  rest  drank 
water  containing  10  milligrams  of  chlorine 
per  liter.  After  only  three  months,  serum 
chlolesterol  levels  of  the  birds  that  drank 
chlorinated  water  were  50  percent  higher 
—  or  300  mg  per  deciliter  of  blood  —  than 
those  of  the  birds  that  drank  unchlori- 
nated water.  A  similar  test  conducted  with 
pigeons  that  ate  a  normal  diet  showed  no 
statistically  significant  difference  in 
cholesterol  levels  between  birds  with  and 
without  chlorine  in  their  water;  all  had 
roughly  200  mg/dl. 

The  difference  in  drinking-water  effects 


was  magnified  dramatically  when  10  per- 
cent lard  was  added  to  the  calcium- 
deficient  diet.  Though  birds  that  drank  un- 
chlorinated water  had  only  slightly  mod- 
ified cholesterol  levels  —  230  mg/dl  —  pi- 
geons that  drank  chlorinated  water  had 
600  mg/dl.  What's  more,  Bull  told  Science 
News,  autopsies  of  the  high-cholesterol 
birds  also  suggest  they  had  developed 
more  atherosclerotic  plaque  —  lipid  de- 
posits which  can  eventually  block  arterial 
passages  (and  which  have  been  impli- 
cated with  strokes,  heart  attacks  and  other 
forms  of  heart  disease). 

Bull's  tests,  part  of  an  ongoing  series, 
have  recently  been  revised  to  include  rab- 
bits. Though  final  results  are  not  yet  in, 
Bull  said  preliminary  data  suggest  that  the 
rabbit  tests  are  confirming  the  effects  seen 
in  pigeon  tests. 

This  research  is  far  from  an  academic 
exercise.  Though  the  chlorine  levels  Bull 
chose  are  high,  they  are  not  high  by  much: 
Residential  water  chlorine  levels  average  1 
mg/1,  but  range  as  high  as  3  mg/1  in  some 
areas,  EPA  surveys  show. 

More  important,  most  adults  in  this 
country  are  consuming  diets  that  do  not 
meet  the  RDA  for  calcium,  according  to 
the  most  recent  national  Health  and  Nutri- 
tion Examination  Survey  (HANES),  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  (NCHS).  The  1980  revised  RDA 
for  adults  18  and  older  is  800  mg  of  cal- 
cium. Yet  HANES'  data  show,  "All  women  18 
through  65  are  below  the  800  mg  RDA," 
says  Sidney  Abraham  of  the  NCHS.  Cal- 
cium levels  range  from  a  high  of  96  percent 
of  the  RDA,  for  ages  18-24,  to  a  low  of  68 
percent  of  the  RDA  for  ages  65-74.  Men  18 
and  older  exceed  the  RDA  easily  Abraham 
notes,  until  age  65,  when  their  calcium  in- 
take drops  to  about  87  percent  of  the  RDA. 

—J.  Raloff 
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Wasting  away  in  the  SHADE 

A  device  that  can  concentrate  up  to  10,000  gallons  of  radioac- 
tive liquids  into  a  30-gallon  drum  has  been  patented  by  Roger 
Black,  a  mechanical  engineer  at  Argonne  National  Laboratory- 
West  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  His  Shielded  Hot-Air  Drum  Evaporator 
—  or  SHADE  —  removes  moisture  from  liquid  wastes  by  re- 
peatedly cascading  them  through  a  series  of  donut-shaped  steel 
trays,  housed  in  a  3-foot  diameter  metal  drum.  To  promote  evap- 
oration, outside  air  is  heated  to  200°F  and  circulated  through  the 
SHADE.  Two  high-efficiency  filters  trap  any  particles  that  might 
try  to  leave  the  system  as  air  exits  through  an  attached  exhaust 
stack.  Roughly  5-feet  high,  the  entire  outside  of  the  device  is 
shielded  in  6-inch  high-density  concrete. 

Each  SHADE  is  designed  for  one-time  use.  How  long  it  lasts 
and  how  much  it  will  process  depend  on  the  solids  content  of  the 
liquids.  "In  an  actual  test,  we've  evaporated  10,000  gallons  of 
radioactive  liquids,"  Black  says;  that  time  it  took  a  year  and  a  half 
to  fill  its  drum.  But  in  another  test,  he  says,  the  drum  became  60 
percent  filled  after  cycling  through  only  110  gallons  of  liquids. 
Designed  to  process  low-level  wastes,  SHADE  could  be  upgraded 
for  more-radioactive  liquids.  "It  all  depends  on  how  much  shield- 
ing you're  willing  to  put  on  the  outside  of  the  drum,"  Black  ex- 
plains. Once  a  drum  is  filled  with  waste  sludge,  the  device  is 
capped  with  dense  concrete  and  becomes  its  own  shipping  and 
disposal  container. 

Argonne-West  has  just  installed  a  60,000-gallon  a  year  low- 
level  waste  facility  that  consists  of  six  disposable  SHADEs  (and 
the  permanent  support  equipment  that  goes  with  them — largely 
fans,  controls  and  air  lines).  This  week  the  $2  million  plant  began 
processing  its  first  liquids.  Black  says  that  although  Argonne- 
West  has  gotten  no  firm  licensing  offers  yet,  industrial  interest  in 
the  device  is  keen.  Not  only  is  it  simpler,  less  expensive  and  able 
to  triple  the  compaction  of  other  conventional  evaporators,  but, 
he  says,  it  is  also  potentially  portable.  In  fact.  Black  is  working  on 
the  design  of  just  such  a  device. 

Defense  wastes  to  get  a  salty  bed 

The  politically  controversial  on-again  (SN:  7/21/79,  p.  38),  off- 
again  (SN:  2/16/80,  p.  102)  Waste  Isolation  Pilot  Plant— WIPP— is 
on  again.  The  Department  of  Energy  ( DOE)  has  just  announced  it 
will  proceed  with  full  construction  of  the  New  Mexico  project,  a 
site  for  the  disposal  of  high-level  nuclear  wastes  generated  by 
the  Detense  Department.  Not  only  will  experiments  be  run  at 
WIPP  to  test  storage  strategies,  but  also  geological  monitoring  of 
the  site  (SN:  1/2/82,  p.  9)  will  continue  to  verify  the  safety  of  stor- 
ing high-level  radioactive  wastes  in  salt  beds. 

WIPP  will  contain  spacious  accommodations  —  room  for  six 
million  cubic  feet  of  transuranic  wastes.  They'll  sleep  2,150  feet 
below  ground,  near  the  center  of  a  layer  of  salt  3,000  feet  thick. 
Although  the  first  wastes  are  not  expected  to  check-in  until  the 
late  1980s,  once  they  do  they  will  spend  at  least  the  first  five  years 
in  retrievable  storage  until  plans  are  made  for  their  permanent 
disposal,  DOE  says.  And  before  the  facility  is  ever  decommis- 
sioned, the  agency  says,  all  high-level  wastes  will  be  removed. 

Synfuels  Corp.  makes  its  first  award 

On  June  30,  three  years  to  the  day  after  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corp.  was  created  (SN:  7/5/80,  p.  5),  the  corporation  asked  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Dept.  to  debit  its  account  by  $120  million.  The 
event  marked  the  first  legally  binding  award  of  financial  assist- 
ance by  the  energy  bank  to  a  synfuel  project.  The  award  was 
made  to  the  Cool  Water  coal  gasification  project  in  Daggett,  Calif. 
As  a  price  guarantee,  the  Cool  Water  award  will  not  result  in  any 
actual  transfer  of  money  unless  the  price  of  the  synthetic-natural 
gas  that  the  plant  should  begin  producing  next  year  falls  below 
an  agreed  level. 


LSD  research:  Flashback  or  reality? 

The  hallucinogen  LSD,  like  its  1960s  guru,  Timothy  Leary, 
seems  to  be  making  something  of  a  comeback  after  about  a  dec- 
ade of  forced  hibernation.  The  drug's  resurrection  is  evidenced 
by  scattered  reports  of  increased  usage  and  a  renewed  interest 
among  research  psychiatrists  and  psychologists.  For  example,  at 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association  meeting  in  May,  an  entire 
symposium  was  devoted  to  "The  forgotten  use  of  LSD  in  psychia- 
try." At  the  symposium,  several  psychiatrists  called  for  a  loosen- 
ing of  societal  and  professional  restrictions  on  research  into  the 
effects  of  LSD,  in  general  and  as  a  therapeutic  tool. 

Perhaps  reflecting  this  rekindled  interest  are  two  reports  in 
the  August  Archives  Of  General  Psychiatry.  In  one  study,  re- 
searchers examined  the  long-observed  apparent  similarity  be- 
tween LSD-induced  psychotic  episodes  and  non-drug-related 
schizophrenia,  a  severe  psychosis  characterized  by  a  break  with 
reality.  Psychologists  Michael  M.  Vardy  and  Stanley  R.  Kay  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  at  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
and  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  the  Bronx  Psychiatric  Cen- 
Jer,  both  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  analyzed  the  symptoms  and  histories 
of  52  "LSD  psychotics"  and  29  matched  "first  break  schizophren- 
ias" (those  suffering  their  first  psychotic  episodes). 

The  researchers  found  that  in  terms  of  symptoms,  course  of 
illness,  and  apparent  genetic  predisposition,  "the  LSD  psychot- 
ics were . .  .similar  to  schizophrenics."  The  major  difference  was 
that  the  rate  of  alcoholism  among  parents  of  the  LSD  group  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  parents  of  the  schizophrenics. 

The  findings  suggest  that  LSD  does  not  trigger  its  own,  unique 
form  of  emotional  illness,  the  researchers  say.  But  rather,  among 
those  who  do  experience  such  adverse  reactions,  the  drug 
causes  a  standard  psychosis  "in  persons  vulnerable  to  both  sub- 
stance abuse  and  psychosis,"  they  report. 

In  the  second  study,  psychiatrist  Henry  David  Abraham  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  Boston  looked  for  incidence  of 
flashbacks  among  123  persons  with  a  history  of  LSD  use.  Com- 
pared with  40  matched  controls  who  had  never  used  any  strong 
hallucinogens,  the  LSD  users  exhibited  a  "syndrome  . . .  that  in- 
cluded 10  distinct  visual  disturbances,"  Abraham  says.  The  syn- 
drome, which  had  lasted  for  five  years  in  half  of  the  LSD  users 
studied,  is  precipitated  by  19  different  stimuli,  he  reports,  the 
primary  one  being  "emergence  into  a  dark  environment." 

The  hallucinations,  in  order  of  their  prevalence,  included: 

•  Geometric  "pseudohallucinations"  —  people  saw  geometric 
figures  before  their  eyes  but  did  not  believe  the  figures  were  real. 

•  Perceptions  in  the  peripheral  field. 

•  Flashes  of  color  —  often  described  as  a  sheet  of  light  or  mist. 

•  Intensified  colors  —  object  takes  on  a  sudden  vividness. 

•  Trailing  phenomena  —  positive  afterimages  that  remain  im- 
mediately behind  an  object  as  it  moves  across  the  visual  field. 

•  Imagistic  pseudohallucinations  —  these  included  "the  face  of 
God"  and  "a  Mickey  Mouse  cartoon." 

•  Halos  around  objects. 

•  Macropsia — perception  of  an  object  as  larger  than  it  really  is. 

•  Micropsia  —  perception  of  an  object  as  smaller;  one  subject 
said,  "My  feet  looked  like  they  were  a  million  miles  away." 

Aside  from  darkness,  other  precipitants  of  such  visual  dis- 
turbances were  intention  (bought  on  willingly),  marijuana, 
phenothiazines  (antipsychotic  drugs),  anxiety  and  fatigue. 

Abraham  found  that  the  hallucinations  could  be  at  least  par- 
tially alleviated  by  benzodiazepines  (anti-anxiety  drugs),  but 
exacerbated  by  phenothiazines.  Also,  noting  that  different  users 
seem  to  have  different  susceptibilities  to  flashbacks,  Abraham 
suggests  that  "there  may  be  a  genetic  basis  to  LSD  sensitivity" 

In  his  new  book,  "Changing  My  Mind,  Among  Others"  (Prentice 
Hall,  1982),  Leary  proposes  that  individuals  be  trained  and 
licensed  before  taking  LSD.  It  is  not  known  whether  this  view  is 
shared  by  Leary's  partner  on  the  current  talk  show  circuit,  G. 
Gordon  Liddy. 
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Hanging  upside  down  may  be  harmful  Future  facts  from  crystal  cubes 


Gravity  inversion  boots  are  made  for  hanging  —  upside  down, 
that  is  —  but  our  bodies  may  not  be.  According  to  Ronald  M. 
Klatz,  Robert  M.  Goldman  and  colleagues  at  the  Chicago  College 
of  Osteopathic  Medicine,  hanging  upside  down  in  gravity  inver- 
sion boots  raises  blood  pressure,  pulse  rate,  pressure  in  the  eye 
globe  and  pressure  in  retinal  arteries.  As  a  result,  the  group  re- 
ports, inverting  may  be  especially  dangerous  for  the  elderly  and 
for  people  with  hypertension  or  glaucoma. 

An  estimated  one  million  Americans  now  use  gravity  boots, 
developed  to  relieve  stress  on  joints  caused  by  standing  and  sit- 
ting. The  boots  consist  of  metal  and  foam  rubber  clamps  that 
encircle  the  ankle.  Front  hooks  attach  to  an  elevated  horizontal 
bar,  allowing  wearers  to  hang  upside  down.  A  form  of  traction, 
hanging  upside  down  uses  gravity  and  body  weight  to  decom- 
press spinal  disks  and  stretch  back  muscles. 

But,  according  to  Klatz  and  Goldman,  that's  not  all  it  does.  In 
an  effort  to  document  the  previously  unstudied  physiology  of 
hanging  upside  down  in  gravity  boots,  they  inverted  20  healthy 
people  for  three  minutes  each.  As  reported  in  the  July  Journal 
of  the  American  Osteopathic  Association,  the  invertees' 
blood  pressures  rose  from  an  average  of  119/74  to  157/93.  Pulse 
and  arterial  pressures  also  rose,  and  most  intraocular  pressures 
went  into  the  range  associated  with  glaucoma.  All  meas- 
urements but  pulse  returned  to  normal  shortly  after  subjects 
turned  upright. 

The  only  other  published  account  of  effects  of  using  gravity 
inversion  boots  appeared  in  the  Nov.  25,  1982,  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  when  a  doctor  reported  that  two  patients 
woke  with  black  eyes  following  inversion.  Because  the  boots  are 
becoming  so  popular  and  because  many  people  who  use  them 
hang  daily  for  extended  periods  of  time,  Klatz  stresses  the  need 
for  more  research.  "Some  people  do  get  significant  relief  from 
gravity  traction,"  he  says,  "but  there  may  be  safer  and  easier 
ways  to  get  it,  especially  for  people  who  aren't  young  and 
healthy,  as  those  in  our  study  were."  He's  now  testing  the  effects 
of  inversion  on  people  with  hypertension  and  glaucoma,  and 
warns  that  individuals  predisposed  to  stroke,  using  aspirin 
therapy,  with  hernias  or  spinal  instability  are  also  at  risk. 

Diseases  passed  from  pets  to  people? 

•  Dogs  and  hamsters  have  joined  ferrets  on  the  list  of  animals 
that  carry  Campylobacter  jejuni,  an  organism  linked  with 
diarrhea  in  humans.  While  the  organism  induces  diarrhea  in 
some  pets,  others  shed  it  in  their  feces  without  being  affected. 
The  bug  can  spread  to  humans  by  contact  with  a  pet's  feces. 

James  G.  Fox  and  colleagues,  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Cambridge,  recently  isolated  the  organism  from 
dogs  and  hamsters.  Fox  warns  animal  handlers  to  be  especially 
careful  in  cleaning  up  pet  feces  and  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
Camplyobacteriosis  in  themselves  and  in  their  children.  Chil- 
dren probably  face  a  greater  risk  as  they  tend  to  dehydrate  faster 
than  adults  when  afflicted  with  diarrhea. 

•  New  findings  also  link  Lou  Gehrig's  Disease  —  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis  (ALS) — to  household  pets.  Prompted  by  studies 
associating  pet  exposure  to  multiple  sclerosis  (MS),  Noah 
Schenkman  and  colleagues  at  Mount  Sinai  Medical  Center  in 
New  York  interviewed  40  ALS  patients  and  40  controls  regarding 
their  exposure  to  pets,  animal  carcasses  and  hides,  and  farm 
animals.  They  found  that  more  ALS  victims  had  been  exposed  to 
household  pets,  particularly  small  dogs,  than  had  controls. 

"The  association  with  [MS]  has  led  others  to  suggest  that  pets 
may  be  a  vector  for  transmission  of  that  disease,  and  one  could 
make  the  same  speculation  about  [ALS],"  the  group  writes  in  the 
July  28  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine.  The  causes  of 
these  diseases,  both  neurologic  disorders  that  result  in  paraly- 
sis, are  unknown. 


Flipping  through  the  pages  of  an  encyclopedia  may  someday 
involve  glancing  at  laser-illuminated  images  recovered  from  a 
sparkling,  finger-sized  crystal.  At  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory in  Tennessee,  physicist  Lynn  A.  Boatner  is  studying  the  use 
of  man-made  potassium  tantalate  niobate  crystals  for  data  stor- 
age. These  cubic  crystals  "have  the  theoretical  potential  for  stor- 
ing tremendous  amounts  of  data  in  a  system  not  much  larger 
than  a  typical  home  computer,"  says  Boatner. 

Potassium  tantalate  niobate  is  an  example  of  a  "photoreac- 
tive"  crystal.  Laser  light  of  a  proper  wavelength  alters  the  mate- 
rial's index  of  refraction  at  illuminated  points  within  the  crystal. 
Because  the  spots  of  altered  refractive  index  shift  a  light  beam's 
path  slightly,  a  laser  beam  of  another  color  can  read  information, 
encoded  by  the  original  laser  light,  without  changing  it. 

Boatner  sees  the  crystal  as  a  holographic  storage  device  in 
which  images  are  preserved  as  interference  patterns.  Thousands 
of  such  images  could  be  packed  into  a  single  crystal  by  rotating 
the  crystal  slightly  between  each  illumination.  Boatner  expects 
that  even  for  very  small  angles  of  rotation,  essentially  no  cross 
talk  among  the  separate  interference  patterns  would  occur. 

"The  problem  is  making  large,  high-optical-quality,  homogen- 
eous crystals  and  controlling,  in  a  predetermined  fashion,  their 
properties,  microsensitivity  and  storage  density,"  says  Boatner. 
The  crystals  are  grown  from  a  liquid  mixture  of  tantalum  oxide, 
niobium  oxide  and  potassium  carbonate,  heated  to  more  than 
MOOT  and  then  slowly  cooled  at  a  rate  of  1°C  per  hour.  The  ratio 
of  tantalum  to  niobium  can  be  changed  or  other  substances 
added  to  alter  the  crystal's  properties.  "This  lets  you  tailor  the 
material  to  a  given  application,"  says  Boatner.  Current  studies 
are  devoted  to  finding  the  optimum  combination  of  ingredients 
for  holographic  storage  crystals  and  to  overcoming  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  stored  holographic  images. 

The  dark  side  of  satellite  solar  cells 

One  way  of  protecting  a  satellite's  solar-cell  power  supply 
from  the  effects  of  radiation,  whether  natural  or  from  a  nuclear 
blast  in  space,  is  to  hide  the  cells.  A  research  team  at  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory  (NRL)  in  Washington,  DC,  is  exploring  the 
possibility  of  using  a  thermophotovoltaic  power  source  to  do 
just  that. 

In  the  proposed  power  source,  a  large  solar  concentrator  fo- 
cuses sunlight  on  a  cavity  lined  with  highly  reflecting  walls.  At 
the  cavity's  bottom  sits  a  heat-absorbing  storage  vessel,  which 
contains  a  material  that  melts  at  more  than  1400°C  and  has  a  high 
heat  of  fusion.  Inserted  into  this  vessel,  without  touching  it, 
would  be  a  cylinder  covered  with  solar  cells  that  convert  radiant 
heat  energy  into  electricity.  Even  when  the  concentrator  is 
blocked  from  the  sun,  the  material  in  the  storage  vessel  would 
still  release  heat  for  several  hours  as  it  cools  and  solidifies.  Be- 
cause solar  cells  run  best  near  room  temperature,  the  solar  con- 
centrator performs  a  second  function  as  a  waste  heat  radiator. 

James  G.  Severns,  head  of  the  NRL  effort,  says,  "This  is  all  part 
of  a  rather  broad  effort  to  enhance  the  survivability  of  spacecraft 
and  space  systems  in  general."  He  adds,  "We  have  solar  cells  that 
work,  and  they  fly  in  satellites  all  the  time,  but  the  solar  cells  . . . 
hang  out  in  the  wind,'  in  the  radiation  environment  of  space." 
This  causes  deterioration  problems  even  in  "benign"  orbits  away 
from  the  earth's  radiation  belts. 

Severns  says  the  project  is  at  a  very  early  development  stage. 
This  year,  the  research  team  is  readying  sample  "thermal  bot- 
tles" for  furnace  testing.  Because  germanium  appears  to  be  the 
best  material  for  the  required  photovoltaic  cells,  the  researchers 
are  also  trying  to  bring  neglected  germanium  fabrication  tech- 
nology up  to  date.  Toward  the  end  of  the  1980s,  Severns  says,  the 
NRL  team  may  be  ready  to  "start  looking  for  a  ride"  for  their 
power  supply. 
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The  Disputed  Charge  Account 

Chemists  recently  resurrected  an  age-old  and  famous  fight 
over  where  the  positive  charge  lies  on  a  certain  seven-carbon  molecule 


It's  between  rounds  in  one  of  the 
longest-lasting  and  most  impassioned  bat- 
tles in  contemporary  chemistry:  the  fight 
over  where  the  positive  charge  lies  on  a 
certain  seven-carbon  ion,  or  charged 
molecule. 

In  one  corner  stand  the  vast  majority  of 
participants  in  the  fight,  who  believe  that 
the  positive  charge  is  simultaneously 
"smeared"  over,  or  shared  by,  several 
atoms  of  that  molecule.  Having  just  dealt  a 
few  sizable  blows,  this  group  says  the  fight 
now  should  be  called  in  its  favor.  In  the 
other  corner  stand  the  mere  handful  of 
remaining  participants,  who  either  cling  to 
the  notion  that  the  positive  charge  be- 
haves more  conventionally,  belonging  to 
only  one  atom  at  a  time,  or  at  least  insist 
that  there  is  not  yet  enough  evidence  to 
support  the  "smeared"  idea.  Though  it  is 
the  general  consensus  of  the  chemistry 
community  that  this  minority  opinion  has 
been  scientifically  pummeled,  its  most 
vociferous  proponent,  a  Nobel-Prize  win- 
ning chemist,  shows  no  signs  of  throwing 
in  the  towel. 

While  there  have  been  several  other 
"chemistry  controversies  that  also. .  were 
carried  forth  because  virtually  only  one  of 
their  participants  would  not  give  up,"  says 
one  observer,  there  really  have  been  no 
others  quite  like  this  debate  over  the  pos- 
itively charged  molecule,  or  cation,  called 
the  2-norbornyl  cation  (nor-bor'-n'l  kat'- 
i-an).  In  some  ways,  it  ranks  among  the 
worst  of  chemistry  debates:  Its  strained, 
often  brutal  discourse,  for  example,  led  at 
least  one  prominent  chemist  early  on  to 
quit  doing  research  related  to  the  issue 
because  he  "didn't  like  the  stress  in- 
volved." But  in  other  ways,  it  ranks  among 
the  best:  It  has  depended  on — and  in  some 
cases,  redefined  —  the  state  of  the  art  in 
several  research  fields.  In  addition,  the 
heart  of  the  issue  —  how  the  positive 
charge  is  distributed  on  the  2-norbornyl 
cation  —  "is  not  a  negligible  question," 
says  George  A.  Olah,  champion  of  the 
smeared  theory. 

The  skeletal  norbornyl  structure  "is 
found  in  many  of  nature's  terpenes  [  chem- 
icals found  in  plant  oils],"  Olah  says. 
Moreover,  the  norbornyl  cation  is  an  ionic 
intermediate — a  charged  link  between  the 
neutral  starting  materials  and  neutral  end 
products  of  various  chemical  reactions; 
and  some  of  its  chemical  cousins  are  ionic 
intermediates  in  major  petrochemical 
reactions,  says  Olah,  of  the  University  of 
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Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles.  Un- 
derstanding the  precise  behavior  of  the 
2-norbornyl  cation  eventually  could  have 
implications  for  research  on  both  ter- 
penes and  major  industrial  processes. 

The  attempt  to  understand  the  precise 
behavior  of  the  2-norbornyl  cation  can  be 
traced  back  to  work  reported  in  1949  by 
the  late  Saul  Winstein  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  Winstein  was 
studying  a  chemical  reaction  that  can  start 
with  either  of  two  versions  of  the  same 
compound:  One,  called  the  exo-norbornyl 
starting  material,  has  a  group  of  atoms 
(labeled  "A"  in  the  diagram  on  p.  107)  sub- 
stituted for  a  hydrogen  at  the  carbon-2  po- 
sition of  norbornane  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  lies  slightly  above  the  plane  formed  by 
carbons  2,  3,  5  and  6.  The  other  version, 
called  the  endo- starting  material,  also  has 


Norbornane 


The  2-norbornyl  cation  belongs  to  the 
norbornane  family.  "Norbornane"  — 
which  can  be  depicted  in  a  sketch  that 
resembles  a  roof  with  a  steeple  — is  the 
nickname  for  bicyclo[2.2. 1  ]  heptane: 
"bicyclo, "  because  the  compound  con- 
tains two  rings;  "heptane, "  because  it 
contains  seven  carbon  atoms;  and 
"  [2. 2.1  ],"  because  the  number  of  carbons 
between  bridgeheads  (the  shared  car- 
bons, or  carbon-1  and  carbon-4)  is  two 
(carbon-2  and  carbon-3),  two  (carbon-5 
andcarbon-6)  and  one  (carbon-7).  There 
are  two  hydrogen  atoms  attached  to  each 
of  the  carbons  at  positions  2,  3,  5,  6  and  7 
and  one  hydrogen  each  at  carbons  1  and 
4.  (For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  hydrogens 
generally  are  excluded  from  diagrams  of 
carbon  compounds.)  The  2-norbornyl  cat- 
ion is  an  intermediate  in  a  reaction  whose 
starting  material  has  a  group  of  atoms 
substituted  for  one  of  the  hydrogens  at- 
tached at  the  carbon-2  position  of 
norbornane. 


the  same  group  of  atoms  attached  at  the 
carbon-2  position,  but  this  time  the  group 
pokes  down  below  the  plane. 

When  placed  in  an  appropriate  solution, 
both  exo-  and  endo-A  leave  their  parent 
compounds,  stealing  the  two  electrons 
they  shared  with  carbon  2.  This  trans- 
forms the  starting  material  into  the 
electron-deficient  intermediate:  the 
2-norbornyl  cation.  But  this  positively 
charged  intermediate  lives  for  only  a  few 
fleeting  moments,  because  another  (nega- 
tively charged)  group  of  atoms,  B,  rapidly 
attacks  it,  taking  the  place  of  A.  Then,  the 
reaction — called  solvolysis  —  is  over. 

While  conducting  such  solvolysis  ex- 
periments. Winstein  discovered  three  cu- 
rious phenomena.  First,  the  exu-nor- 
bornyl  starting  material  reacts  about  400 
times  faster  than  the  endo-version.  Sec- 
ond, whether  the  reaction  begins  with 
endo-  or  exo- norbornyl  compounds,  only 
end  products  that  have  the  new  B  group 
attached  in  an  ejro-(above-the-plane) 
fashion  are  formed.  And  finally,  the  reac- 
tion yields  not  only  the  expected  end 
product  with  B  attached  at  the  carbon-2 
position,  but  also  that  product's  non- 
superimposable  mirror  image.  (Chemical 
mirror  images  have  the  same  spatial  rela- 
tionship as  do  the  left  and  right  hand.) 

To  explain  these  curious  findings,  Win- 
stein theorized  that  while  A  is  leaving,  the 
carbon-6  atom  —  which  already  bonds 
(shares  electrons  with)  two  carbons  and 
two  hydrogens  —  somehow  manages  to 
also  partially  bond  to  carbon  2.  (Carbon 
usually  only  bonds  to  four  neighbors.) 
This  extra  bond,  he  suggested,  stabilizes 
the  2-norbornyl  cation;  helps  to  "push  out" 
A;  and  smears  the  positive  charge  of  the 
(electron  deficient)  carbon-2  atom  over 
three  carbons  of  the  ion.  The  geometry  of 
the  exo- norbornyl  starting  material  is 
conducive  to  smoothly  forming  such  a 
smeared  ion  in  one  step,  Winstein  said, 
while  the  more  awkward  endo-version 
must  first  slowly  form  the  conventional,  or 
classical,  ion  —  with  the  positive  charge 
only  on  carbon  2  -  and  then  rapidly  con- 
vert to  the  more  stable  nonclassical.  or 
smeared,  ion. 

This  theory  explains  why  the  exo- 
norbornyl  starting  material  reacts  more 
quickly  than  its  endo-counterpart.  And 
because  the  exo-  and  endo-versions  ulti- 
mately react  via  the  same  2-norbornyl  ca- 
tion intermediate  -  one  whose  smeared 
positive  charge  makes  "exo- attar k'  by  B 
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This  is  how  it  all  started:  Winstein 
observed  that  regardless  of  whether 
he  used  the  exo-  or  entio-starting 
material,  the  reaction  would  yield 
mirror-image  exo-norbornyl  end  products. 
Winstein  also  noticed  that  the  exo- 
norbornyl  starting  material  reacted  much 
more  swiftly  than  the  endo-version.  ("A" 
and  "0"  represent  groups  of  atoms 
attached  to  the  norbornyl  structure.) 


exo-norbornyl 
starting  material 


-> 


A" 


endo-norbornyl 
starting  material 


-y> 


mirror-image 
end  products 


Leaving 
group 


Leaving 
group 


-> 


Nonclassical  ion 


or 


> 


Classical  ions 


Where  does  the  positive  charge  lie  on 
the  2-norbornyl  cation?  Is  it  smeared 
over  several  carbons  (the  nonclassical 
ion),  or  does  it  hop  back  and  forth  from 
the  original  electron-deficient  carbon  to 
an  adjacent  carbon  (the  pair  of  classical 
ions)?  Note  that  the  two  lower  right 
structures  are  equivalent  but  oriented  in 
space  differently. 


equally  easy  at  two  different  positions  — 
the  theory  also  explains  why  both  starting 
materials  yield  the  same  mirror-image  end 
products  in  the  reaction. 

This  nonclassical  view  of  the  2- 
norbornyl  cation  seemed  to  be  generally 
accepted  until  1962,  when  Herbert  C. 
Brown  —  who  won  the  1979  Nobel  Prize  in 
Chemistry  for  research  not  directly  re- 
lated to  this  issue  —  provided  an  alterna- 
tive explanation  of  the  curious  solvolysis 
phenomena.  Brown,  of  Purdue  University 
in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  suggested  that  the 
2-norbornyl  cation  intermediate  is  not  a 
smeared  ion,  but  rather  two  distinct  ions 
—  with  the  positive  charge  at  either  car- 
bon 1  or  carbon  2  —  in  equilibrium  with 
each  other.  (Suppose  you  found  it  equally 
enjoyable  to  spend  time  in  two  distinct  lo- 
cations that  were  separated  by  only  a 
small  hill;  if  there  were  no  other  factors 
but  your  enjoyment  to  consider,  you  prob- 
ably would  spend  equal  amounts  of  time  at 
each  location,  since  it  would  take  only 
minimal  energy  to  go  back  and  forth.  This 
is  analogous  to  the  behavior  of  the  pro- 
posed equilibrating  ions.) 

Each  ion  is  open  to  attack  from  above 
the  plane  by  B,  so  the  mirror-image  end 
products  form.  And  the  exo-starting  mate- 
rial reacts  more  swiftly,  Brown  suggested, 
simply  because  the  "endo- attached"  leav- 
ing-group  A,  which  lies  in  a  fold  of  the  par- 
ent compound,  takes  longer  to  escape. 

In  proposing  this  classical  ion  theory, 
Brown's  major  contention  was  not  that  the 
nonclassical  theory  was  necessarily 
wrong,  but  rather  that  it  had  been  too 
readily  accepted  on  the  basis  of  too  little 
evidence.  And,  more  than  20  years  later, 
this  is  what  Brown  continues  to  argue. 

Brown  recently  confronted  Olah,  his 


long-time  opponent  in  the  2-norbornyl 
cation  controversy,  in  the  latest  of  a  series 
of  seminars  to  specifically  address  this  is- 
sue: a  petroleum  chemistry  symposium  at 
the  spring  American  Chemical  Society 
(ACS)  meeting  in  Seattle,  Wash.  Before  a 


standing-room  only  crowd  of  about  300 
chemists,  Brown  reported  that  thermo- 
chemical  data  —  expressed  as  the  kilocal- 
ories  of  heat  either  given  off  or  absorbed 
during  chemical  reactions  —  do  not  sup- 
port the  nonclassical  cation  theory. 


30  8  Kcal/mole 


17.3Kcal/mole 


Brown  sees  evidence  for 
the  classical  2-norbornyl 
cation  theory  when  he 
compares  the  energy 
released  upon  formation 
of  various  ions.  (His 
reasoning  is  detailed  on 
the  following  page.) 
The  structures  labeled 
7"i  and  Tz  fall  into  the 
tertiary  ion  category 
(Ph  =  C6Hs);S^andS2 
are  secondary  ions. 


37.0  Kcal/mole 


-> 


CI 


23.2  Kcal/mole 
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According  to  that  theory,  such  an  ion  is 
so  energetically  favorable  —  that  is,  stable 
—  that  even  the  endo- norbornyl  starting 
material,  which  initially  forms  a  classical 
ion,  prefers  to  rearrange  to  it.  If  such  an  ion 
exists,  it  should  be  8  kilocalories  more 
stable  (less  energetic)  than  its  classical 
counterpart.  Brown  calculated,  using  the 
"Goering-Schewene"  diagram — a  graph  of 
the  energy  of  a  chemical  reaction  versus 
the  progress  of  that  reaction.  In  other 
words.  Brown  predicts  that  upon  forma- 
tion, the  nonclassical  2-norbornyl  cation 
should  give  off  8  more  kilocalories  of  heat 
per  mole  than  does  its  classical  counter- 
part. (A  mole  is  the  gram-weight  of  a  sub- 
stance that  contains  6.02  x  102;'  units  — 
molecules,  atoms  or  ions,  for  example — of 
that  substance.) 

According  to  the  nonclassical  cation 
theory,  once  the  endo- norbornyl  cation 
forms,  it  rearranges  to  the  more  stable 
nonclassical  ion  in  little  more  than  one 
molecular  vibration  (1  x  10 '-  second).  In 
such  a  short  time  period,  it  is  not  possible 
to  detect  whether  Brown's  predicted  dif- 
ference in  heat  evolution  between  classi- 
cal and  nonclassical  ions  exists.  So,  in 


evolution).  Brown  reasoned  that  upon 
formation,  the  (secondary)  2-norbornyl 
cation  (S,.)  should  give  off  23  (37  —  14) 
kilocalories  per  mole  if  it  is  a  classical  ion 
and  31  (subtract  14  from  37,  but  then  add 
those  8  kilocalories  that  Brown  predicts 
must  be  released  for  extra  stability)  if  it  is 
a  nonclassical  ion. 

Arnett's  data  show  that  the  2-norbornyi 
cation  gives  off  23.2  kilocalories  of  heat 
per  mole  upon  formation.  "This  supports 
the  formation  of  a  classical  cation."  he  re- 
ported at  the  ACS  meeting. 

Brown's  interpretation  of  Arnett's  data 
in  this  manner  has  met  with  significant 
opposition:  Arnett  himself  disagrees  with 
it.  In  establishing  the  "8-kilocalories  test" 
and  then  showing  that  the  2-norbornyl  cat- 
ion does  not  pass  it.  Brown  "to  a  certain 
extent  has  set  up  a  straw  man  and  then 
knocked  it  down,"  Arnett  told  Science 
News.  "I  think  it's  a  numbers  game,"  he 
says,  "and  1  know  of  no  data  in  the  litera- 
ture on  . . .  ion  energetics  that  support  his 
picture  of  how  those  data  can  be  ana- 
lyzed." For  example,  says  Arnett,  to  truly 
determine  whether  the  2-norbornyl  cation 
has  an  "extra"  stability,  "then  you  should 


chemistry,  such  as  organometallics 
(metal-containing  carbon  compounds). 
The  nonclassical  2-norbornyl  cation  the- 
ory "is  just  a  realization  that  this  type  of 
bonding  also  plays  a  major  role  in  organic 
chemistry,"  Olah  says. 

Olah  pioneered  the  development  in  the 
1960s  of  methods  to  capture,  or  keep  from 
further  reacting,  ionic  intermediates  such 
as  the  2-norbornyl  cation.  This  paved  the 
way  for  structural  probes  of  the  ions  by 
analytical  techniques  such  as  nuclear 
magnetic  resonance  (NMR).  When  a  mo- 
lecular sample  is  probed  by  NMR,  it  is 
placed  within  the  bore  of  a  magnet,  where 
the  magnetic  atomic  nuclei  in  that  sample 
—  those  with  an  uneven  number  of  pro- 
tons or  neutrons  —  align  themselves 
"with"  the  magnetic  field.  Low  energy 
radio  waves  that  are  absorbed  by  the  nu- 
clei, causing  them  to  align  "against"  the 
magnetic  field,  then  are  applied.  The  types 
of  energies  absorbed  are  "fingerprint"  data 
that  are  recorded  on  spectral  printouts  as 
peaks  that  identify  types  of  bonds  between 
atoms  in  the  molecular  sample. 

At  the  ACS  seminar,  Olah  reported  that 
analyses  of  such  NMR  spectra  "unequivo- 
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order  to  see  if  the  2-norbornyl  cation 
passes  his  "8  kilocalorie  test,"  Brown  drew 
inferences  from  thermochemical  data  — 
obtained  by  Edward  M.  Arnett  of  Duke 
University  in  Durham,  N.C.  —  on  a  variety 
of  ions. 

The  ions  can  be  classified  according  to 
how  many  carbon  atoms  are  attached  to 
the  carbon  that  lost  some  of  its  electrons. 
The  2-norbornyl  cation,  with  two  carbons 
bonded  to  carbon  2,  is  a  secondary  ion;  its 
tertiary  relative  has  three  carbons  bonded 
to  that  carbon.  Arnett  has  found  that  a  par- 
ticular tertiary  ion,  called  "1-phenyl- 
cyclopentylchloride"  (T,  in  diagram  on 
page  107),  gives  off  14  more  kilocalories  of 
heat  per  mole  upon  formation  than  does 
cyclopentylchloride  (S,),  the  correspond- 
ing secondary  ion  in  that  same  chemical 
family. 

Arnett  also  has  found  that  when  a  ter- 
tiary chemical  cousin  (T_.)  of  the 
2-norbornyl  cation  is  formed,  it  gives  off  37 
kilocalories  of  heat  per  mole.  Extrapolat- 
ing from  the  cyclopentylchloride  data 
(with  the  14-kilocalorie  difference  be- 
tween tertiary  and  secondary  ion  heat 


compare  it  not  with  tertiary  ions,  but  with 
other  secondary  ions."  And  when  Arnett 
does  just  that,  he  does  see  evidence  for  an 
extra-stable,  nonclassical  2-norbornyl  cat- 
ion. 

"I've  come  reluctantly  to  that  conclu- 
sion," Arnett  says,  "because  I  feel  a  fair 
amount  of  the  arguments  given  years  ago 
to  support  the  nonclassical  formulation  of 
the  ion  really  weren't  very  strong."  But, 
says  Arnett,  the  evidence  accumulated  in 
the  last  several  years  —  including  his 
thermochemical  data  and  analytical  re- 
sults reported  by  chemists,  including  Olah 
—  points  to  a  nonclassical  ion. 

Olah  is  such  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
nonclassical  2-norbornyl  cation  theory 
that  he  believes  it  should  no  longer  be 
branded  "nonclassical."  It  is  only  nonclas- 
sical "in  the  sense  that  organic  chemists 
[who  study  certain  carbon  compounds] 
are  most  familiar  with  bonds  involving  two 
electrons  between  two  carbons,"  he  says. 
But  the  type  of  bond  proposed  for  the 
2-norbornyl  cation  —  a  two-electrons- 
among-three-carbon  bond  —  does  occur 
in  many  compounds  in  other  areas  of 


cally"  show  that  the  2-norbornyl  cation  is 
a  nonclassical  ion.  Olah  has  observed,  for 
example,  a  significant  spectral  shift  of 
peaks  when  a  known  "ordinary"  classical 
carbon  ion,  the  cyclopentyl  cation,  forms 
from  its  parent  compound.  But  when  the 
2-norbornyl  cation  forms  from  its  nor- 
bornane  parent,  says  Olah,  such  a  signifi- 
cant shift  of  peaks  is  missing;  in  fact,  the 
resulting  spectrum  more  closely  resem- 
bles certain  features  of  NMR  spectra  of 
compounds  containing  "higher-coordi- 
nate carbons"  ("nonclassical"  carbon 
atoms,  or  ones  simultaneously  bonded  to 
more  than  four  neighbors). 

The  2-norbornyl  cation  structure  also 
has  been  probed  by  a  revolutionary  NMR 
technique  developed  by  Philip  C.  Myhre  of 
Harvey  Mudd  College  in  Claremont,  Calif., 
and  Costantino  S.  Yannoni  and  colleagues 
of  IBM  Research  Laboratory  in  San  Jose. 
Myhre  and  colleagues  have  obtained  the 
lowest-temperature  NMR  spectra  ever  re- 
ported in  the  United  States.  (Japanese  re- 
searchers T.  Terao  and  colleagues  of  Ja- 
pan's Kyoto  University  report  in  the  Aug. 
15,  1982  Journal  of  Chemical  Physics 
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comparably  low-temperature  NMR  re- 
search.) Specifically,  the  California  re- 
searchers have  obtained  spectra  for  the 
2-norbornyl  cation  cooled  to  near  abso- 
lute zero  (-273GC).  The  researchers  say 
they  owe  their  success  to  the  design  of  a 
system  that  keeps  the  helium  gas — which 
is  used  for  cooling  —  from  interfering  with 
the  radio  waves  that  are  applied  to  the 
sample  being  probed.  Says  Yannoni,  the 
successful  low-temperature  NMR  probe 
was  a  "brute  force"  attempt  to  capture  a 
classical  2-norbornyl  cation  —  if  it  exists. 

Imagine  again  those  two  equally  enjoy- 
able locations  separated  by  a  small  hill. 
Now  imagine  that  the  surrounding  tem- 
perature is  so  drastically  lowered  that  you 
"freeze"  in  one  of  the  two  locations.  This  is 
analogous  to  what  Myhre  and  colleagues 
attempted  to  do  with  the  low-temperature 
NMR — to  observe  a  spectrum  of  a  "frozen" 
classical  ion.  Such  a  spectrum  would  differ 
markedly  from  a  printout  obtained  at 
higher  temperatures  —  at  which  the  two 
classical  2-norbornyl  ions  are  presumably 
equilibrating  with  each  other. 

But  Myhre — who  will  report  his  findings 
in  October  at  the  Pacific  Conference  on 


possible,  the  prospects  for  something  as 
heavy  as  the  2-norbornyl  cation  still  are 
extremely  tenuous.  Nonetheless,  Yannoni 
is  withholding  judgement  on  the  2- 
norbornyl  cation  controversy  until  the 
matter  of  tunneling  is  further  investigated. 

A  third  group  investigating  the  2- 
norbornyl  cation  with  NMR  is  Martin 
Saunders  and  colleagues  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  New  Haven,  Conn.  In  research  re- 
ported in  the  June  1  Journal  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  the  Yale  re- 
searchers looked  at  what  changes  occur  in 
an  NMR  spectrum  of  the  controversial  cat- 
ion when  an  isotope  (a  form  of  a  given 
element  that  has  a  different  mass)  is  intro- 
duced. 

When  two  molecules  rapidly  equili- 
brate, the  atoms  involved  in  that  conver- 
sion give  an  "averaged"  peak  on  an  NMR 
printout.  Nine  years  ago,  Saunders  and 
colleagues  discovered  how  to  perturb  this 
phenomenon.  They  found  that  if  you  took 
that  rapidly  equilibrating  structure  and  in- 
troduced deuterium  (an  isotope  of  hydro- 
gen), then  a  very  large  spectral  split  ap- 
peared; a  single  averaged  peak  became 
two  peaks.  "In  the  absence  of  deuterium," 


conditions — or  any  "unnatural"  condition 
necessary  for  NMR  probes  —  does  not  ad- 
dress this  question,  he  says.  But,  counters 
Arnett,  "There's  no  way  you  can  make  the 
direct  measurements  of  an  endo-versus- 
exo  ion"  to  answer  the  solvolysis  ques- 
tion"; and  anyway,  he  says,  it's  no  longer 
the  crux  of  the  matter.  The  real  question, 
says  Arnett,  is,  "What  does  the  2-norbornyl 
cation  structure  look  like?"  And  this  ques- 
tion can  be  addressed  with  NMR  data. 

And  therein  lies  the  major  reason  why 
the  2-norbornyl  cation  controversy  has 
been  surfacing  in  journals  and  at  meetings 
for  more  than  20  years;  Brown  wants  to 
stick  to  the  solvolysis  data,  while  the  vast 
majority  of  other  participants  want  to  look 
at  the  "big  norbornyl  picture."  Brown,  says 
Olah,  is  like  an  "old  general  [trying  to  limit 
the  fighting]  in  a  modern-day  war  to 
cavalry  attacks." 

Olah  and  many  other  expounders  of  the 
nonclassical  cation  theory  agree  that 
Brown's  role  as  gadfly  was  extremely  valu- 
able in  the  early  stages  of  the  controversy. 
Researchers  were  inappropriately  apply- 
ing the  notion  of  a  nonclassical  cation  to 
explain  too  many  chemical  phenomena.  In 
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Chemistry  and  Spectroscopy  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.  —  could  not  find  those  expected  dif- 
ferences in  his  low-temperature  NMR 
probe  of  the  2-norbornyl  cation.  At  tem- 
peratures as  low  as  5  degrees  above  abso- 
lute zero  (-268°C),  the  norbornyl  spectra 
indicate  a  smeared  positive  charge,  he  will 
report. 

Yannoni  is  a  bit  more  reluctant  to  draw 
that  same  conclusion.  There  is  a  slight 
possibility,  he  explains,  that  classical 
2-norbornyl  ions  could  continue  to  equili- 
brate at  super-cool  temperatures  due  to  a 
phenomenon  called  tunneling.  Once 
more,  imagine  those  two  locations  sepa- 
rated by  a  hill.  Tunneling  is  analogous  to 
burrowing  right  through  the  hill,  instead  of 
going  over  it  (SN:  4/2/83,  p.  213).  The  chem- 
ical community  seems  to  view  with  skep- 
ticism the  concept  of  light-particle  (such 
as  electron)  tunneling  and  to  not  at  all 
consider  that  anything  heavier  can  tunnel, 
Yannoni  says.  While  research  reported  by 
Barry  K.  Carpenter  of  Cornell  University  in 
Ithaca,  N.Y,  in  the  March  23  Journal  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society 
showed  that  heavy  atom  tunneling  may  be 


Saunders  says,  "the  molecules  rapidly  go 
back  and  forth  between  two  structures 
that  are  exactly  energetically  equivalent." 
When  deuterium  is  substituted  for  hydro- 
gen, it  disrupts  that  energy  equivalence, 
and  that  translates  to  a  split  peak  on  the 
NMR  printout. 

Using  this  analytical  method  —  called 
isotopic  perturbation  —  Saunders  and 
co-workers  observed  very  clear  splits  on 
the  spectra  of  systems  that  are  known 
"equilibraters."  However,  when  they  ap- 
plied the  method  to  the  analysis  of  the 
2-norbornyl  cation,  no  such  splitting  ap- 
peared. "We  concluded  that  the  cation  is  a 
single,  non-equilibrating  nonclassical 
structure,"  Saunders  says. 

Brown's  reaction  to  the  use  of  any  of 
these  NMR  data  by  advocates  of  the  non- 
classical  theory  is  the  same:  It  is  a 
"smoke-screen,"  he  says,  over  the  real  is- 
sue. 

The  real  2-norbornyl  cation  question, 
according  to  Brown,  is,  "What  is  respon- 
sible for  the  different  endo-exo  rates  of 
reaction  in  norbornyl  solvolysis?"  Subject- 
ing the  2-norbornyl  cation  to  super-cooled 


addition,  Brown's  inexhaustible  provoca- 
tion "spurred  us  on  to  the  limits  of  our  sci- 
entific capabilities,"  Yannoni  says 

Now,  however,  many  chemists  believe 
that  Brown's  gadfly  role  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
had  Brown  not  been  so  insistent  on  main- 
taining that  role,  he  would  have  been 
awarded  his  Nobel  Prize  sooner. 

"Above  my  desk,"  says  Saunders,  I  have 
literally  two  feet  of  paper  —  all  of  which 
was  received  from  H.  C.  Brown,  all  of  which 
was  written  on  this  particular  controversy. 
The  man  will  not  give  up." 

Meanwhile,  Olah  is  trying  out  a  new 
strategy  for  ending  the  2-norbornyl  cation 
fight:  He's  getting  out  of  the  ring.  "I  don't 
intend  to  do  anything  more  on  the 
norbornyl-cation  matter,"  he  says.  "It's  an 
old  traveling  show,  a  rehash  of  stuff  we've 
heard  many  times  over." 

"Frankly,"  says  Olah,  "I  believe  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  discussed,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  if  any  further  discussions  of  this 
topic  do  take  place,  that  they  be  in  the 
[ACS]  Division  of  the  History  of  Chemis- 
try." □ 
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Letters 

Lucy  about-face 

I  was  interested  in  "Lucy's  Family  Problems" 
(SN:  7/2/83,  p.  8)  and  enjoyed  reading  it  very 
much.  I  was  disturbed,  however,  when  you  said 
that  Johanson  and  Kimbel  . . .  (had)  come  full 
circle"  to  White's  point  of  view.  If  they  had  really 
"gone  full  circle"  they  would  have  still  believed 
that  there  were  two  species  at  Hadar.  It  seems 
more  likely  they  made  a  180°  turnaround,  or  'U- 
turn"  in  the  recent  political  jargon. 

Laura  Jefferson 
Boston,  Mass. 

Vanderbilt  stays  put 

When  I  last  visited  the  lovely  campus  of  Van- 
derbilt University  12  years  ago.  it  was  located  in 
Nashville.  I  had  not  heard  until  your  July  2  issue, 
"A  novel  enzyme  in  basic  metabolism"  (SN: 
7/2/83,  p.  12).  that  it  had  been  moved  to  New 
Orleans. 

Considering  what  you  recently  had  to  say 
about  the  Mississippi  River  trying  to  shift  its 
course,  leaving  New  Orleans  a  salt-water  port 
without  a  water  supply  ("Dammed  If  They  Do 
and  Dammed  If  They  Don't,"  SN:  3/26/83,  p.  204), 
I  hope  the  University  reconsiders  its  ill-advised 
move  and  returns  to  its  Nashville  campus. 

J.  Scott  Morrison,  M.D. 
Kansas  City,  Mo 

The  "ill-advised  move"  took  place  in  the  editing 
process;  last  we  heard,  Vanderbilt  is,  and  plans 
on  remaining,  in  Nashville.  — Ed. 

Correction:  The  credit  for  the  photo  of  Albert 
Einstein  that  appeared  in  the  article  "Many 
Dimensions  in  Gravity  Theory" (SN:  7/23183, 
p  60)  should  read  Lotte  Jacobi/NOVA. 
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wrote  a  piece  not  so  long  ago 
which  was  not  very  flattering  about  Mi- 
ami. I  fear  that  I  must  now  eat  most  of 
my  words.  Having  subsequnetly  stayed 
there  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  having 
had  the  good  fortune  of  being  driven  all 
over  the  place  by  a  good  friend,  I  was 
able  to  see  that  it  must  be  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  and  well-ordered  cities  of 
the  world. 
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To  return  to  more  cheerful  thoughts,  may  I  suggest 
that  if  you  ever  have  to  undergo  surgery  you  ask  your 
anaesthetist  to  use  a  relatively  new  drug  called  Keta- 
mine, if  possible.  Those  of  you  who  have  read  "The 
Doors  of  Perception"  by  the  late  Aldous  Huxley  will 
know  his  account  of  his  various  psychedelic  experi- 
ments with  assorted  drugs.  It  is  a  pity  for  him  that 
Ketamine  was  not  invented  at  that  time. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  drug.  Given  intravenously,  it 
does  not  give  you  (or  at  any  rate,  did  not  give  me)  any 
Sensation  of  being  drugged,  or  sleeepy,  or  even  sedated. 
One's  mind  remains  sharp,  and  one  may  talk  or  answer 
Questions.  But  you  suddenly  realize  that  you  have  lost 
all  contact  with  your  own  body.  Your  perceive 
relationships  —  relationships  between  shapes,  colour 
and  music  —  which  you  never  before  knew  existed. 
There  is  no  sense  of  the  euphoria  which  is  often 
induced  by  such  drugs  as  cocaine,  and  sometimes,  in 
some  people,  by  alchohol;  and  there  is  no  feeling  of 
intoxication.  You  just  lie  there,  a  desembodied  mind, 
suddenly  aware  of  that  timeless  moment  when  you  and 
the  universe  are  perceived  as  a  unity. 

There  is  no  waking  up  either.  You  simply  return  to 
duality  with  a  splendid  appetite,  almost  immediately 
assuaged  by  coffee  and  buns,  and  a  feeling,  I  think 
unforgettable,  that  you  have  been  through  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  experiences  of  your  life. 

Until  your  anaesthetist  gives  you  Ketamine  you  will 
not  realize  what  a  great  experience  surgery  can  be!  But 
perhaps  this  is  just  as  well.  If  enough  people  did,  they 
would  be  flocking  to  the  surgeons  to  have  all  kinds  of 
things  removed. 
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LSD  research:  Flashback  or  reality? 

The  hallucinogen  LSD,  like  its  1960s  guru,  Timothy  Leary, 
seems  to  be  making  something  of  a  comeback  after  about  a  dec-  fcy 
ade  of  forced  hibernation.  The  drug's  resurrection  is  evidenced  J  a 
by  scattered  reports  of  increased  usage  and  a  renewed  interest  li- 
among  research  psychiatrists  and  psychologists.  For  example,  at  Je 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association  meeting  in  May,  an  entire 
symposium  was  devoted  to  "The  forgotten  use  of  LSD  in  psychia- 
try." At  the  symposium,  several  psychiatrists  called  for  a  loosen- 
ing of  societal  and  professional  restrictions  on  research  into  the 
effects  of  LSD,  in  general  and  as  a  therapeutic  tool. 

Perhaps  reflecting  this  rekindled  interest  are  two  reports  in 
the  August  Archives  Of  General  Psychiatry.  In  one  study,  re- 
searchers examined  the  long-observed  apparent  similarity  be- 
tween LSD-induced  psychotic  episodes  and  non-drug-related 
schizophrenia,  a  severe  psychosis  characterized  by  a  break  with 
reality.  Psychologists  Michael  M.  Vardy  and  Stanley  R.  Kay  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  at  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine 
and  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  the  Bronx  Psychiatric  Cen- 
Jer,  both  in  the  Bronx,  NY,  analyzed  the  symptoms  and  histories 
of  52  "LSD  psychotics"  and  29  matched  "first  break  schizophren- 
ics'" (those  suffering  their  first  psychotic  episodes). 

The  researchers  found  that  in  terms  of  symptoms,  course  of 
illness,  and  apparent  genetic  predisposition,  "the  LSD  psychot- 
ics were . .  .similar  to  schizophrenics."  The  major  difference  was 
that  the  rate  of  alcoholism  among  parents  of  the  LSD  group  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  parents  of  the  schizophrenics. 

The  findings  suggest  that  LSD  does  not  trigger  its  own,  unique 
form  of  emotional  illness,  the  researchers  say.  But  rather,  among 
those  who  do  experience  such  adverse  reactions,  the  drug 
causes  a  standard  psychosis  "in  persons  vulnerable  to  both  sub- 
stance abuse  and  psychosis,"  they  report. 

In  the  second  study,  psychiatrist  Henry  David  Abraham  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  Boston  looked  for  incidence  of 
flashbacks  among  123  persons  with  a  history  of  LSD  use.  Com- 
pared with  40  matched  controls  who  had  never  used  any  strong 
hallucinogens,  the  LSD  users  exhibited  a  "syndrome  that  in- 
cluded 10  distinct  visual  disturbances,"  Abraham  says.  The  syn- 
drome, which  had  lasted  for  five  years  in  half  of  the  LSD  users 
studied,  is  precipitated  by  19  different  stimuli,  he  reports,  the 
primary  one  being  "emergence  into  a  dark  environment." 
The  hallucinations,  in  order  of  their  prevalence,  included: 

•  Geometric  "pseudohallucinations"  —  people  saw  geometric 
figures  before  their  eyes  but  did  not  believe  the  figures  were  real. 

•  Perceptions  in  the  peripheral  field. 

•  Flashes  of  color — often  described  as  a  sheet  of  light  or  mist. 

•  Intensified  colors— object  takes  on  a  sudden  vividness. 

•  Trailing  phenomena  —  positive  afterimages  that  remain  im- 
mediately behind  an  object  as  it  moves  across  the  visual  field. 

•  Imagistic  pseudohallucinations  — these  included  "the  face  of( 
God"  and  "a  Mickey  Mouse  cartoon." 

•  Halos  around  objects. 

•  Macropsia— perception  of  an  object  as  larger  than  it  really  is. 

•  Micropsia  — perception- of  an  object  as  smaller;  one  subject 
said,  "My  feet  looked  like  they  were  a  million  miles  away." 

Aside  from  darkness,  other  precipitants  of  such  visual  dis- 
turbances were  intention  (bought  on  willingly),  marijuana, 
phenothiazines  (antipsychotic  drugs),  anxiety  and  fatigue. 

'Abraham  found  that  the  hallucinations  could  be  at  least  par- 
tially alleviated  by  benzodiazepines  (anti-anxiety  drugs),  but 
exacerbated  by  phenothiazines.  Also:  noting  that  different  users 
seem  to  have  different  susceptibilities  to  flashbacks,  Abraham 
suggests  that  "there  may  be  a  genetic  basis  to  LSD  sensitivity." 

In  his  new  book,  "Changing  My  Mind,  Among  ( )thers"  ( Prentice 
Hall,  1982),  Leary  proposes  that  individuals  be  trained  and 
licensed  before  taking  LSI).  It  is  not  known  whether  this  view  is 
shared  by  Leary's  partner  on  the  current  talk  show  circuit,  G 
Gordon  Liddy. 
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TIMOTHY  LE  ARY 

THE  HIGH  PRIEST  OF  LSD  EMBARKS  ON  A  NEW  TRIP 


Leary  with  wife  Barbara  and  stepson 
Zachary:  "Am  I  getting  respectable?' 

Perhaps  no  man  has  been  more 
often  held  responsible  for  the 
highs  (and  lows)  of  the  60s 
counterculture  than  Dr. 
Timothy  Leary,  psychologist,  pioneer  in 
drug  research  and  proponent  of  "the 
intelligent  use"  of  LSD.  Although 
Leary  s  followers  praised  him  for  being 
a  head  of  his  time,  he  was  also  blamed 
for  encouraging  millions  of  young  peo- 
ple to  take  psychedelic  trips,  sometimes 
with  tragic  results.  In  1965  he  was  ar- 
rested for  possession  of  marijuana  and 
he  was  imprisoned  in  1970.  After 
several  months  he  made  a  dramatic 
escape  to  Europe,  was  captured  and 
returned  to  prison  in  1973.  Since  his 
1976  release,  Leary  has  been  leading  a 
quiet  life  with  his  fourth  wife,  Barbara, 
and  stepson,  Zachary,  (he  also  has  two 
children  of  his  own  from  his  first  mar- 
riage). He  has  been  lecturing  and  writ- 
ing; his  most  recent  effort  is  an  auto- 
biography aptly  titled  Flashbacks  (J.  P. 
Tarcher  Inc.).  When  Family  Weekly's 
Mary  Ellin  Bruns  recently  dropped  in  on 
Leary,  62,  he  reflected  on  his  colorful  life. 

Bruns:  How    have    psychedelic 
drugs  changed  your  life? 

Leary:  The  first  time  you  have  a  sexual 
experience  your  life  is  changed  be- 
cause you  see  that  there's  a  whole 
other  reality  there.  I  use  that  as  an  ex- 
ample of  [what  happened]  the  first  time 
I  had  the  psychedelic  experience.  You 
discover  multiple  realities. 
Q:  Did  your  children  get  involved 
in  the  drug  experiments? 
Leary:  Yes.  My  daughter  had  two  or 
three  experiences.  But  she's  always 
been  a  conservative  person,  probably 
as  a  reaction  to  having  a  wild,  Irish 
father.  She  stopped  using  drugs  and  to- 
day she's  a  churchgoer  and  she  doesn't 
drink.  My  son  experimented  with  LSD 
and  marijuana  and  is  a  little  tougher. 
But  now  he's  calmed  down. 

Q:  Do  you  ever  regret  that  you 
perhaps  unwittingly  encouraged 


some  people  to  do  themselves 
harm? 

Leary:  I  have  always  been  against  or 
at  least  neutral  on  the  use  of  all  drugs 
except  psychedelics.  I  certainly  regret 
that  I  wasn't  able  to  be  more  forceful 
about  planning  and  preparation  [for 
taking  psychedelic  drugs],  I  regret  that ! 
got  so  involved  in  the  pressures  of  the 
times  that  I  wasn't  a  better  husband,  a 
better  father.  My  going  to  prison . . .  had 
catastrophic  effects  on  my  marriage 
and  my  kids. . .  .Now  I  have  a  9-year- 
old  stepson  who  is  playing  Little 
League  and  I  was  amazed  and  amused 
when  I  was  offered  the  job  of  Honorary 
Team  Father.  I  came  home  and  looked 
in  the  mirror  and  asked  myself,  "Am  1 
getting  respectable?" 

Q:  Recently  you  were  Interviewed 
about  the  possibility  that  J.F.K. 
took  LSD.  Do  you  really  think  that 
happened? 

Leary:  It's  my  hunch,  and  I've  heard 
this  from  other  sources,  that  he  was  ex- 
perimenting with  psychedelic  drugs. 

Q:  Do  you  think  the  spirit  of  the 
60's  is  still  around? 

Leary:  It's  pervasive.  I  think  that  the 
born-again  Christian  movement  is  a 
byproduct  of  the  drug  culture.  The  very 
concept  of  born  again  is  the  notion  of 
turn  on,  change  your  life. 

Q:  Who  were  the  most  influential 
people  of  the  60's? 

Leary:  The  musicians.  They  were  like 
an  enormous  swarm  of  wonderful, 
multicolored  flying  objects  that  changed 
everything. 

Q:  You've  been  called  "a  mega- 
lomaniac." Are  you  one? 

Leary:  I  think  everyone  should  be  al- 
lowed a  half  hour  of  megalomania  a 
week.  I'm  in  favor  of  high  standards:  At 
times  you  have  to  boast  a  little. 

Q:  You've  written  a  lot  about 
space  migration,  is  fc  really  right 
to  think  in  terms  of  using  up  and 
discarding  our  planet? 

Leary:  Why  did  we  leave  Ireland?  Did 
we  use  it  up?  No,  the  Irish  immigrants 
set  out  to  find  something  better.  Why 
do  the  bees  leave  the  hive?  Why  do  the 
termites  leave  the  old  colony?  Because 
it's  time  to  move  on.  Don't  worry,  peo- 
ple will  continue  to  live  in  America,  al- 
though some  of  us  move  on.  When  a 
beehive  gets  too  big  and  when  a  queen 
flies  off  and  starts  another  one,  now,  is 
that  leaving  the  world? 

Q:  I  guess  you'll  be  on  the  first 
available  spaceship. 

Leary:  I  don't  care  about  that.  I  love  it 
down  here.   PW 
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Flashbacks 
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'60s  drug  guru  Timothy  Leery,  center, 
celebrates  with  "his  wife  Barbara,  left,  and 
Susan  Sarandon  at  a  party  in  New  York's 
Studio  54,  Tuesday.  The  party  was  to  an- 
nounce the  publication  of  "Flashbacks," 
Leary's  autobiography. 
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Expressions  may  differ  from  age  fo  age,  from  oJur*  to 
culture,  but  there  remains  the  same  unbend  human 

yearning  to  transcend  the  limitations  of  the  physical  self, 

to  attain  the  cosmic  consciousness  of  uniry,  tort  aid  love 

-  to  take,  in  Aldous  Huxley*  worth, 

a  ftofidoy  from  realty.' 

In  these  collected  writings  on  this  eternoly  stimulating 
theme,  the  creator  of  Brave  New  WbnW  explores  the 
brave  new  dawn  of  the  psychedefc  mind-chutgitig 

drugs,  mescalin  and  L  S  D.  With  the  lucid  appraisal  ofme 
philosopher,  the  reverent  curiosity  of  the  myttc  and 

the  dinical  detachment  of  the  scientist,  he  discusses  their 

political,  medical  and  ethical  implications;  and,  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  poet  and  the  power  of  the  vnJdnory,  he 

describes  his  own  experience  of  them,  in  the  fullness  of 
life  and  at  the  hour  of  his  death. 

These  accounts,  amplified  and  interpreted  by  his  wife 

and  by  others  who  helped  and  observed,  til  the 

fascinating  story  of  a  great  writers  personal  journeys 

down  the  elusive  path  to  the  ineffable. 
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Dr?  Timothy 


Timothy  Leary  was  once  branded  "the 
most  dangerous  man  alive"  as  he  rose  to 
national  prominence  in  the  1960's  with 
his  controversial  drug  experiments  at 
Harvard.  He  coined  the  phrase  "Turn- 
On,  Tune-In,  Drop-Out"  which  echoed  a 
statement  of  self-discovery  and  self-actu- 
alization. The  Beatles  wrote  a  song  of 
dedication  to  him  when  he  ran  for  Gover- 
nor of  California:  "Come  Together."  His 
career  as  an  iconoclastic  hero  has  kept 
him  in  the  headlines  and  often  in  trouble 
with  the  establishment.  However, 
Dr.  Leary's  psychedelic  image  often 
obscures  his  background  as  a  brilliant, 
trained  psychologist. 

Having  received  his  Ph.D.  in  Clinical 
Psychology  at  Berkeley,  Dr.  Leary 
became  Director  of  Psychology  Research 
at  the  prestigious  Kaiser  Foundation  in 
Oakland,  California.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  he  became  a  founder  and 
leader  of  the  new  "humanistic"  psychol- 
ogy movement,  revolutionizing  tradi- 
tional approaches  to  psychotherapy.  His 
well-known  work.  Interpersonal  Diagno- 
sis of  Personality,  was  cited  by  the  An- 
nual Review  of  Psychology  as  the  "best 
book  on  psychotherapy  of  the  year"  in 
1957  and  has  since  become  a  classic 
psychological  text. 

Besides  lecturing  at  Harvard,  Dr.  Leary 
became  Director  of  the  Psychedelic  Re- 
search Project  there  in  which  controlled 
psychedelic  sessions  were  conducted 
with  over  two  hundred  volunteer  sub- 
jects. He  also  initiated  the  Concord 
Prison  Project  using  psilocybin  in  con- 
junction with  other  support  and  therapy 
in  an  experiment  in  prisoner  rehabilita- 
tion. The  prison-return  rate  was  cut  by 
90%.  Though  his  work  was  conducted 
quietly,  publicity  catapulted  the  projects 
onto  the  front  pages.  Since  then,  the 
name  Timothy  Leary  has  been  synony- 
mous with  controversy. 

Dr.  Leary's  views  tend  to  be  unpredict- 
able and  frequently  surprising:  he 
believes  people  should  be  trained  and 
licensed  before  taking  LSD;  that  12 
future  stages  of  human  evolution  can 
be  glimpsed  in  today's  races;  that  prison 
is  often  the  best  place  to  get  tanned  and 


do  productive  work;  and  that  drug  use 
can  make  a  person  boring,  out  of  touch 
and  unemployable. 

Dr.  Leary  co-stars  with  G.  Gordon  Liddy 
in  the  documentary  film,  "Return  Engage- 
ment" which  will  be  released  during  the 
summer  of  '83.  The  film,  based  on  the 
Leary-Liddy  Great  Debate,  will  also  be 
shown  at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival.  Dr. 
Leary's  autobiography  will  be  published 
in  September  of  '83. 

Timothy  Leary:  complex,  eloquent, 
witty,  profound,  poetic— but  always 
thought-provoking  and  entertaining. 


-  Author  and  Publisher  of 
Interpersonal  Diagnosis  of 
Personality,  considered  the 
classic  psychological  text 

-  Harvard  University 
Lecturer,  1959-1963 

-  Ph.D.  in  Clinical  Psychology 
from  University  of 
California,  Berkeley 
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THOMAS  BLAIKIE 


LOOKING  AT  the   photograph 
of  Timothy  Leary  on  the  back 
of  this  book,  you  wonder  how 
someone       resembling       Dick 
Emery  in   his   persona  of   the 
ridiculous  beaming  vicar  could 
ever  have  ljeen  considered  by 
the    United    States    authorities 
a  dangerous  drug  dealer  worthy 
of  twenty  years'  imprisonment. 
Leary    was    the    Harvard    pro- 
fessor   who    '  researched '    the 
effects    of    psychedelic    drugs 
such  as  LSD  and  quickly  came 
to    the    conclusion    that    their 
brain-charging    abilities    wouid 
procure     world     peace,     inner 
harmony    and    expanded    con- 
sciousness   for   everyone,    etc., 
etc.  His  book  is  a  self-justifying 
account  of  his  famous  'fight' 
to     save     the     '  constitutional 
right '  of  the  American  people 
to  take  drugs  in  which  he  was 
hampered  by  a  corrupt  police 
force,  a   galaxy   of  old   fogeys 
rooted   in   the    '  puritan    tradi- 
tion' and  the  sinister  wheeler- 
dealing     of     the     intelligence 
agencies     who,     he     suspects, 
killed  off  a  woman  who  was 
administering      marijuana      to 
President  Kennedy  and  thus  on 
the  brink  of  saving  the  world. 
A   more  thorough  testament 
to    the    uselessness    of    drugs 
than  this  book  would  be  hard 
to  imagine.  In  spite  of  the  tons 
of  LSD  he  must  by  now  have 
consumed,  Professor  Leary  has 
remained    as    shallow    in    his 
observation   of  people   as   one 
could  hope  to  be.  He  has  met 
Aldous         Huxley,         Arthur 
Koestler,  Allen  Ginsberg,  Ken 
Kesey,  to  name  but  a  few,  but 
is  unable  to  convey  the  charac- 
ter   of    any    of    them.    Arthur 
Koestler,     who     thought     that 
drugs  provided  a  short-cut  to 
temporary  happiness,  is  glibly 
dismissed:     'Arthur's    flogging 
himself  with  the  Biblical  guilt 
trip.'  You  wonder  if  the  drug 
experience  isn't  a  selfish  one, 
wheeling   the   victim   away   to 
heights   of   romantic   isolation. 
The  habit  of  demeaning  people 
by  seeing  them  in  a  generalised 
way  as  part  of  some  tradition 
■or    other    is    not    confined    to 
those  who  have  aroused  Leary's 
contempt  by  disagreeing  with 
him.   Andy  Warhol,   a   reason- 
ably well-qualified  drug  taker, 
is    seen    as    '  a    cosmopolitan 
Zen-monk  maintaining  a  life  of 
calm   simplicity   in   the   centre 
of    the    Manhattan     insanity.' 
Even  more  dreary  and  disturb- 
ing    is     the     pseudo-scientific 
language     used     to     describe 
human     affairs :      a     married 
couple     are     '  a     two-element 
human    molecule,'    our   brains 
are  said   to    need   <  reprogram- 
ming'  and  a  group  of  sympa- 
Far  from  being,  as  he  likes  to 
thetic  friends  is  '  a  gene-pool.' 
imagine,    gloriously    above    the 
narrow  thinking  of  the  '  Judeo- 
Christian       linear      structure.' 
Leary    seems    to    be    obsessed 
with  rigid  classification. 

What  Leary  was  offering  the 
American  public  was  a  ludi- 
crous version  of  the  American 
Dream.  Once  drug  centres  had 
been  established  all  over  the 
country  and  the  President  well 
supplied  with  LSD  then  the 
leafy  paradise  the  early  settlers 
had  known  would  be  regained. 
Leary  repeatedly  voices  his 
loyaltv  to  America,  telling  the 
FBI  that  the  cultural  revolu- 
tion, of  which  he  saw  himself 
as  the  father,  was  '  red-white- 
and-blue  American.'  In  practice 
the  psychedelic  revolution 
turned  out  to  have  all  the  vul- 


garity and  fraudulence  of  that 
other  American  Dream— Holly- 
wood ,a  place  for  which  Leary 
has  a  mad  reverence.  In  New 
York  he  mounted  a  psychedelic 
version  of  the  Catholic  Mass  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  (or  JC) 
was  persuaded  to  come  down 
from  the  Cross  to  go  to  a  party. 
Leary  fancied  himself  as  a 
media  manipulator  and  con- 
sulted Marshall  McLuhan  as  to 
the  best  image  to  have.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  invent 
an  advertising  slogan,  the 
famous  '  Turn  on,  tune  in  and 
drop  out,'  but,  such  were  his 
communication  skills,  this  was 
taken  to  mean  quite  the 
opposite  of  what  he  had 
obscurely  meant  it  to  mean. 

Behind  all  this  idiocy  there 
seeims  to  be  lurking  a  sad  per- 
sonal drama.  Perhaps  it's  going 
too  far  to  say  that  Leary  is  one 
of  those  Americans  who  feels 
lost  in  that  vast,  competitive 
country  and  so  dreams  big  to 
compensate.  But  seen  simply 
his  story  is  that  of  someone 
who  could  not  fit  in.  He  fell 
out  with  his  mother,  his  school, 
his  university  and  finally  his 
country,  each  time  imagining 
himself  the  victim  although  he 
seems  to  have  invited  trouble 
by  sheer  carelessness.  The 
final  show-down  with  the 
authorities  in  the  sixties  seems 
to  have  been  some  kind  of 
ultimate  adolescent  prank.  In 
many  ways  he  ensured  that  he 
wasn't  taken  seriously.  Given  a 
golden  opportunity  to  defend 
drugs  before  a  Senate  Commit- 
tee, he  first  of  all  annoyed 
Teddy  Kennedy  by  rambling 
incoherently  and  then  came  up 
with  the  supremely  practical 
idea  that  LSD  profiency  tests 
should  be  '  of  the  order  of  com- 
plexity now  used  for  airplane 
pilots.'  You  wonder  whether 
Leary  doesn't  feel  himself  to 
be  an  empty  person.  His  pre- 
occupation with  classification 
suggests  that  he  would  find  the 
world  in  its  true  diversity  and 
complexity  too  intimidating  a 
place.  It  is  noticeable  that  he 
cannot  enjoy  an  experience 
without  referring  it  to  some- 
thing that  has  happened  in  a 
famous  book,  as  if  on  its  own 
it  would  not  be  good  enough. 
Even  at  times  when  he  might 
take  some  credit  for  himself,  he 
pretends  to  be  someone  else, 
the  more  heroic  and  fantastical 
the  better.  The  climax  of  the 
book  is  his  escape  from  prison 
in  which  he  plays  the  part  of 
Errol  Flynn.  But  most  reveal- 
ing and  sad  is  his  nostalgic 
recall  of  the  celebrity  his 
notoriety  briefly  gave  him  in 
the  sixties  :  'Oh,  the  excitement 
of  those  days.  TV  cameras 
whirred  as  airplane  doors 
opened.  Bulbs  flashed.'  Was 
this  all  he  wanted  then  —  the 
exaggerated  and,  as  every 
thinking  person  knows,  finally 
unrewarding,  celebrity  of  a 
film-star  ? 


JOHN  WALSH 


Cosmic  trips 


Flashbacks  by  Timothy  Leary 

Heinemann,  £9.95 

TIMOTHY  LEARY  became  famous  in  the  early  1960s  as 
the  populariser  of  hallucinogenic  drugs,  the  self-styled 
father  of  the  hippie  generation  and  the  endorser  of  narco- 
tics as  catalysts  of  social  revolution.  Some  saw  him  as  a 
dangerous  dope  fiend,  some  as  an  ageing  tearaway  filling 
the  children's  heads  with  silly  ideas,  some  as  a  visionary 
nut,  a  breed  with  which  the  Sixties  were  spectacularly  well 
favoured.  On  the  evidence  of  his  book  he  was  none  of 
these;  indeed,  according  to  the  man  himself  he  was  little 
short  of  a  saint,  an  evangelist  of  enlightenment,  spreading 
the  new  gospel  of  altered  states  and  brain  expansion  across 
the  American  nation  and  running  into  a  lot  of  trouble  for 
his  pains. 

Given  the  nature  of  fame,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  bulk  of 
Flashbacks  is  devoted  to  a  relatively  small  time-span.  The 
years  of  notoriety  are  minutely  chronicled:  January  I960  to 
'Fall  1967*  occupy  274  of  the  book's  pages. 

In  1960  Leary  aged  40,  had  just  started  work  at  a  new 
experimental  clinic  in  Harvard,  called  the  Centre  for  Per- 
sonality Research  (by  then  he  had  become  a  middle-weight 
academic  psychologist  with  a  string  of  worthy  titles  to  his 
credit).  Leary's  new-broom  approach  was  to  try  to  relate 
clinical  research  to  social  extremes,  to  deprived  areas  of  society 
rather  than  the  sterilised  worlds  of  psychological  laborator- 
ies. At  about  the  same  time,  on  holiday  in  Mexico,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  locally  grown  "magic  mushrooms'  by  a 
friend,  Richard  Alpert,  and  his  life  abruptly  changed:  "In 
four  hours  by  the  swimming  pool  in  Cuernavaca  I  learned 
more  about  the  mind,  the  brain  and  its  structures  than  I  did 
in  the  preceding  fifteen  as  a  diligent  psychologist." 

Leary  and  his  clinicians  soon  became  part  of  an  interna- 
tional network  of  experimenting  scientists,  specialising  in 
hallucinogenics,  all  with  dreams  of  a  break-through  in  be- 
havioural therapy.  "We  began  to  think,"  the  author  con- 
fesses, "that  we  had  discovered  the  long-sought-after  phi- 
losopher's stone,  the  key  to  increased  intelligence."  Ex- 


panded consciousness,  Leary  maintained,  leads  to  a  radi- 
cally different,  wider  and  more  libertarian,  system 
of  'imprinting'  by  which  the  human  brain  gives  itself, 
in  a  single  blinding  moment,  an  image  of  the  whole- 
world  within  which  it  moves,  and  thereafter  draws  strength 
and  mental  sustenance  from  such  a  paradigm.  This  theory 
is  fine  until  one  tries  to  imagine,  with  a  shudder, 
what  cosmic  'imprints'  are  heat-sealed  on  the  human  spirit 
by  a  bad  trip,  thence  to  come  back  indefinitely  to  haunt  the 
hapless  mind. 

Leary  soon  had  the  New  Enlightenment  of  the  Sixties 
eating  out  of  his  hand.  After  his  gainful  experience  with  the 
hallucinogenic  mushrooms,  he  took  to  exploring  what  be- 
came known  as  'altered  states'  of  consciousness  through 
the  medium  of  psilocybin  and,  later,  LSD  itself.  With 
Richard  Alpert  (who  ended  his  decidedly  odd  life  as  a 
swami  under  the  name  of  Ram  Dass),  Leary  set  out  to  'turn 
on'  numbers  of  receptive  guinea-pig  patients,  and  monitor 
their  experiences  and  reactions:  it  was  to  be  a  new  kind  of 
research,  Leary  explained,  in  which  everyone,  medics  and 
patients  alike,  could  join  in  mutual  existential  ecstasy.  This 
fairly  spurious  notion  (I'd  love  to  have  read  the  'scientifi- 
cally gathered'  responses  of  the  hallucinators)  soon  dis- 
appeared, to  be  replaced  by  a  series  of  purely  self- 
indulgent  bouts  of  hectic  tripping  among  the  trendy  and 
well-connected  Beat  fraternity  across  the  States.  The 
names  that  come  thick  and  fast  across  these  early  pages 
are  enough  to  make  your  heart  beat  faster:  Aldous 
Huxley,  Jack  Kerouac  and  Neal  Cassidy,  William  Bur- 
roughs, Arthur  Koestler,  Allen  Ginsberg  and  Robert 
Lowell  all  came  a-calling  on  Leary  and  his  team,  to  try  the 
new  dream  medicine  and  spread  the  message,  via  other 
like-minded  opinion-formers,  all  over  the  world. 

Interspersed  with  this  fascinating  narrative  are  several 
flashes  from  the  author's  past.  Leary  has  no  truck  with  the 
on  a  number  of  short,  dramatised  scenes  with  his  parents, 
his  schooldays,  and  his  expulsion  from  West  Point 
Academy. 

But  in  the  world  of  the  grown-ups,  things  go  rapidly  to 
seed.  The  initial  heady  enthusiasm  of  the  Harvard 
department  had  turned  to  hysteria  Faculty  rivals  be- 
gan complaining  of  corruption  and  "lack  of  objectivity  in 
our  research".  There  were  rumours  that  the  CJA  had  be- 
gun to  check  up  on  drug  abuse. 
A  summer  camp  is  started  up  in  Mexico,  an  early  model 
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tor  the  kind  of  Utopian  retreat  that  Leary  tried  to  establish 
on  several  occasions,  without  much  success.  He  is  fired 
from  Harvard  ("Most  of  our  colleagues  in  the  psychology 
department  couldn't  take  the  brain-change  work  serious- 
ly") and.  at  the  head  of  a  new  pressure  group  called  IMF, 
tries  to  find  a  country  that  will  accommodate  an  ex- 
perimental psychedelic  commune.  Nobody,  it  seems, 
wants  to  know.  So  he  sets  up  a  commune  at  Millbrook, 
New  York,  that  is  patronised  by  acid-heads  of  all  kinds  —  any 
pretence  of  scientific  enquiry  being  pretty  well  abandoned 
by  this  time.  Then  he  is  busted  for  possession  of  marijuana, 
involved  in  lengthy  litigation  and  finally  goes  to  prison  for 
four  years,  before  escaping,  to  run  at  last  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  California... 

The  drug  culture  of  the  Sixties  is  beyond  question  a  topic 
of  great  excitement.  The  cross-fertilised  strands  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  Black  Power  and  Eldridge  Cleaver,  the 
Kennedys  and  assassination,  of  Hendrix  and  John  and 
Yoko  and  Peace  and  Love,  the  Stones  concert  at  Altamont 
and  the  explosion  of  Woodstock  —  they  have  all  gone 
immortally  into  history.  It's  an  endlessly  enthralling 
period.  But  it  needs  a  good  chronicler  to  evoke  its  strange, 
powerful  magic.  Unfortunately,  Leary  isn't  one.  All  the 
names  I've  just  mentioned  turn  up  in  Flashbacks,  plus  a  lot 
more:  his  escape  from  jail  is  well  dramatised  as  are  the 
flight  to  Kabul  with  Cleaver  and  his  late  incarceration  in 
Folsom  Prison  as  "the  Godfather  of  the  world's  largest 
dope  ring",  where  he  gets  to  meet  Charles  Manson.  But 
the  book  remains  a  flop. 

The  trouble  lies  entirely  with  its  author.  Timothy  Leary 
may  not,  at  bottom,  be  the  world's  greatest  psychologist; 
but  there's  no  denying  he's  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  great 
egos  of  our  time.  I  can't  remember  reading  any  biography 
—  not  even  the  memoirs  of  a  Hollywood  dowager  —  in 
which  the  subject  preened  him  or  herself  with  such  relent- 
less singlemindedness.  Whatever  befalls  him,  whoever  he 
meets,  whatever  cataclysm  may  occur,  he  remains  the  only 
central  character  to  be  truly  on  stage:  always  thinking  that 
nobody  —  rock  star  or  ideologue,  blonde  or  brunette  — 
can  resist  him. 

He  reports,  solemnly  and  without  irony,  every  bit  of 
praise  he  receives;  he  grandly  forgives  the  prejudices  of 
those  who  fail  to  agree  with  him;  and  he  portrays  his  sexual 
triumphs  in  a  mixture  of  Cartland  romanticism  and  Bla- 
kean  fervour.  Leary's  blindness  to  other  people  produces 
some  splendid  moments  of  self-revelation,  as  when 
he  meets  his  third  wife  for  the  first  time:  "I  remember  so 
clearly  that  summer  morning  when  I  walked  out  to  the 
portico  terrace,  and  there  she  was!  The  next  seven  years  of 
my  life!"  (Lucky  girl!). 

The  most  engaging  signs  that  this  whole  enterprise  is  no 
more  than  an  elaborate  ego-massage,  however,  lie  in  the 
series  of  mini-biographies  which  appear  in  every  chapter 
above  the  title.  Some  of  these  are  the  author's  friends,  who 
genuinely  influenced  his  career;  but  what  is  Mark  Twain 
doing  in  such  company?  Or  Gurdjieff,  or  Willhelm  Reich, 
or  Giordano  Bruno,  or  Socrates  or  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son? Can  it  be  that  the  discredited  guru  would  like  to  align 
himself  in  importance  with  the  trans-cultural  Heavy  Bri- 
gade of  the  past?  You  bet  it  can. 

He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  William  Reich's  books 
were  burned  ("by  federal  agents")  but  "later  became  stan- 
dard texts  in  sociology  and  psychology".  Can  he  be  drop- 
ping a  hint?  Chapter  One  starts  "Early  in  the  middle  of  the 
allotted  term  of  this  life's  journey...!  entered  a  dark 
place,"  leaving  Dante  stirring  slightly  in  his  circle  of  Hell. 

It  is  a  pity  he  wasn't  allowed  to  visit  this  country  for 
a  publicity  tour  for  this  book;  it  seems  the  Home  Office  was 
afraid  he  might  stir  our  austere  1980s  Britain  into  a  stew  of 
psychedelic  frenzy.  They  need  hardly  have  worried.  On  the 
evidence  of  Flashbacks,  the  eminence  grise  of  the  dropout 
generation  has  become  a  rather  daffy  old  customer,  suffer- 
ing delusions  of  grandeur,  clinging  onto  strands  of  scien- 
tific rectitude  from  his  early  days  and  reviewing  his  busy 
but  nonsensical  life  through  a  blurred  and  purple-tinted 
spyglass. 
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The  Hackney 
malaise 


Inside  the  Inner  City  by  Paul  Harrison 

Pelican  Original,  £3.95 

EACH  CHAPTER  in  this  depressing  book  is  headed  by  a 
quote  from  the  classics  —  Hesiod,  Mencius.  Solon,  Dante. 
It  is  not  made  exactly  clear  what  the  point  ot  these  snippets 
is  but  Paul  Harrison  shows  no  awareness  of  the  irony  in 
their  use.  For  in  general  the  tone  of  the  quotes  only  serves 
to  show  that  many  of  the  appalling  dilemmas  described  in 
such  detail  here  —  and  treated  as  new  —  have  been  with  us 
in  some  cases  for  2,000  years.  They  make  his  assertions 
that  much  of  the  inner  city  problem  is  due  to  Mrs  Thatcher 
and  monetarism  sound  silly.  In  another  irony,  a  paradox 
even,  Mr  Harrison  castigates  Hackney  schools  for  trying 
too  hard  to  teach  "dry",  "academic",  "irrelevant"  subjects 
to  street-wise  pupils.  But  nine  chapters  before  that  he  has 
outlined  in  considerable  detail  how  the  chronic  unemploy- 
ment, and  underemployment,  of  youths  in  Hackney  is  at 
least  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  school-leavers  do  not  have 
enough  (in  most  cases  any)  qualifications.  Yet  the  qual- 
ifications recognised  by  most  employers  are  those  the 
schools  are  trying  to  broadcast  and  which  Mr  Harrison 
wants  to  change. 

This  is  an  angry  book  and  everyone  will  surely  share  Mr 
Harrison's  sense  of  outrage  that,  forty  years  after  the 
Second  World  War,  such  awful  poverty  should  continue  to 
exist,  in  such  amounts,  within  sight  of  the  pleasant  park- 
lands  of  Primrose  Hill. 

But  the  sad  fact  —  no,  the  culpable  fact  —  is  that  Mr 
Harrison  is  himself  guilty  of  the  same  malaise  he  spends  so 
much  ink  describing.  The  give-away  comes  on  page  430  — 
just  five  pages  before  the  end.  We  have,  by  that  time, 
struggled  our  way  through  the  rags  and  tatters  of  what  is 
left  of  the  clothing  trade  in  Hackney,  the  shameful  living 
conditions  of  the  dump  estates,  the  cruelties  and  indignities 
of  the  health  and  social  security  services,  the  mindless 
schools,  the  vicious  and  pointless  crimes.  We  know  Hack- 
ney. Indeed  we  know  it  so  well  that  no  one  who  does  not 
live  there  would  ever  want  to  go  except,  once  maybe,  to 
stare  in  disbelief.  But  on  page  430.  Mr  Harrison  gets 
around  to  discussing  what  should  be  done  about  "the 
borough  and  all  the  other  blighted  inner  city  wastelands. 
And  he  writes  this  extraordinary  sentence:  "There  is  no 
space  here  for  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  kind  of  solutions 
that  are  needed."  What?  What?  Four  hundred  pages  on 
the  problems  —  and  then  the  solutions  can  only  be  sketch- 
ed in?  A  weird  set  of  priorities  to  say  the  least.  Can  it  be 
that  Mr  Harrison  is,  after  all.  no  more  than  a  voyeur? 

Critics  are  regularly  ticked  off  by  their  editors.'  usually 
quite  rightly,  when  they  say  of  an  author  that  he  has  written 
the  wrong  book.  Review  the  book  that  has  been  written. 
say  the  editors.  But  in  this  case,  in  an  important  sense.  Mr 
Harrison  has  written  the  wrong  book.  To  be  sure,  he  may 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  considerable  numbers  of  peo- 
ple to  the  disgraceful  conditions  he  so  carefully,  and  at  such 
length,  describes.  For  some,  that  may  be  the  first  step 
towards  doing  something  about  these  problems.  But  in 
truth  most  of  those  in  any  position  to  help  have  been  aware 
ot  the  inner  city  and  its  creeping  death  for  more,  far  more, 
than  a  decade. 

And  of  course  what  they  are  stuck  with  is  what,  in  the 
end,  Mr.  Harrison  is  stuck  with,  too.  An  inability  to  do 
anything  about  the  inner  city.  One  suspects  that  he  only 
"sketches  in"  the  solutions  because,  like  many  people,  he 
doesn't  really  have  any. 

The  central  failure  oi  our  time,  so  tar  as  inner  cities  are 


concerned,  is  surely  that,  even  now,  no  one,  not  the  gov- 
ernment, not  the  planners,  not  the  architects,  not  the  eco- 
nomists, not  the  sociologists,  not  Mr  Harrison,  knows  how 
to  get  there  from  here.  It  is  a  failure  of  the  imagination.  In 
his  brief  discussion  on  solutions,  Mr  Harrison  writes  like 
this:  "The  division  of  the  nation  into  two  great  housing 
classes  should  be  ended";  "What  is  required  more  than 
anything  ...  is  a  new  consensus  on  values:  on  the  import- 
ance of  compassion  and  a  far  greater  measure  of  equality 
and  participation  than  we  have  enjoyed  hitherto";  "And  it 
is  surely  time  for  a  leap  forward  in  the  concept  of  democra- 
cy." Not  even  those  of  us  who  agree  with  those  sentiments 
(and  by  no  means  everyone  does)  can  find  such  "solutions" 
helpful. 

For  we  will  not  get  the  total  social  revolution  which  Mr 
Harrison  so  clearly  thinks  is  the  only  way  to  revitalise  the 
inner  city,  unless  and  until  we  can  see  how  to  do  it.  But  the 
inner  city  plight  is  itself  a  symptom  of  the  poverty  of 
thought  about  society  in  1983.  The  wastelands  are  the 
result,  not  of  deliberate  policy  as  he  seems  to  think,  but  of 
error  and  accident. 

For  example,  many  of  the  wastelands  in  Liverpool  are 
there  because  ambitious  inner  city  plans,  for  motorways, 
shopping  centres  and  housing  estates,  were  scuppered  half- 
way through  when  the  economy  failed.  There  are  spaces 
cleared  for  motorways,  roads  half  built.  Everyone  and  no 
one  is  to  blame.  No  one  foresaw  the  scale  of  the  slump,  no 
one  meant  the  wastelands  to  happen.  They  were,  in  many 
cases,  an  accident. 

Even  the  impoverished  victims  in  the  inner  city  realise 
that  the  problems  are  not  the  making  either  wholly  or  even 
largely  of  Mrs  Thatcher.  They  may  not  be  quite  as  old  as 
2.000  years  but  they  have  been  growing  for  20  years  at  least, 
during  which  Labour  governments  must  take  at  least 
half  (and  probably  more  than  half)  the  blame. 

What  is  needed  first,  and  this  is  why  five  pages  out  of  435 
is  such  a  disappointment,  is  a  proper  analysis  of  the  inner 
city  and  its  place  in  our  society.  That  might  —  might  — 
lead  to  a  way  out  but  it  is  scarcely  hopeful,  when  so  many 
minds  have  been  devoted  to  this  problem  for  so  long.  More 
compassion  is  not  the  answer.  You  cannot  engineer  com- 
passion, it  wells  up  when  the  conditions  are  right,  as  the 
Penlee  Lifeboat  disaster  fund  showed.  Governments  have 
to  learn  to  live  without  it.  And  you  don't  change  attitudes 
by  exhortation.  Psychology  has  produced  few  laws  in  its 
short  life  but  one  it  has  produced  is  that  you  don't  change 
behaviour  by  first  changing  attitudes:  unfashionable  as  it 
may  seem,  you  change  attitudes  by  first  coercing  people 
into  changing  their  behaviour.  Ask  any  guerrilla  fighter 
how  he  recruits  —  he  will  tell  you  he  forces  a  potential 
supporter  to  commit  a  misdeed  ...  it  is  amazing  how  the 
mind  comes  round  after  the  recruit  is  on  the  run. 

Maybe  —  just  maybe  —  Mr  Harrison  has  it  180  degrees 
wrong.  Maybe  any  attempt  to  save  the  inner  cities  is 
wrong,  they  should  be  left  to  die  as  peacefully  as  possible. 
Maybe  we  should  try  something  totally  different  and.  for 
example,  instead  of  twinning,  say.  Milton  Keynes  with 
somewhere  in  France,  the  town  should  be  twinned  with 
Hackney,  helping  to  find  jobs  and  houses  for  people  in  its 
twin  town.  Not  much  comfort  for  the  old  and  crippled,  but 
hope  for  some  which  is  more  than  there  is  now.  Main 
people  have  already  voted  with  their  feet  and  left  the  inner 
cities  anyway.  Is  it  cruel  and  lacking  in  compassion  to  tr\  to 
think  up  schemes  to  help  others  leave?  Must  we  keep  the 
inner  cities  alive  when  that  may  be  only  prolonging  the 
agony?  Couldn't  we  offer  grants  to  relatives  who  live  in  far 
away,  far  pleasanter  areas,  to  take  their  old  parents  and 
grandparents'.' 

No  doubt  these  are  impractical  ideas.  But  we  have  got 
nowhere  with  schemes  that  regard  the  inner  cities  as  here 
to  stay.  Perhaps  n  is  time  to  stand  that  reasoning  on  its 
head.  Sadly.  Mr  Harrison  doesn't  come  to  grips  with  am  oi 
this.  He  is  trapped  in  the  inner  cit\  oi  his  mind:  old  ideas, 
unemployable  concepts,  using  obsolete  attitudes  to  think 
with.  That  is  win  his  book  is  moving,  but  verv  frustrating 
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Psychedelia's  Peter  Pan 


by  Clancy  Sigal 

Flashbacks :  An  Auto- 
biography, by  Timothy 
Leary  (Heinemann, 
£9.95). 


TIM  LEARY  is  one  of  the 
pied  pipers  of  the  western 
world  —  along  with  such  pro- 
phets as  Ken  Kesey,  Bill  Bur- 
roughs and  Carlos  Castaneda. 
Each  in  his  way  thunderingly 
denounces  square  bourgeois 
repressed  society  in  favour  of 
some  form  of  personal  or 
quasi-political  "  liberation." 

Tn  particular  Tim  Leary. 
formerly  a  Harvard  professor 
and  clinical  psychologist,  is 
the  John  the  Baptist  of  the 
"  acid  revolution."  He  has 
"never  recovered  from  that 
ontologieal  confrontation" 
with  Sand 07,  Lab's  pure  lyser- 
igic-acid.  "Tn  the  last  twenty 
years  I  have  ingested  enor- 
mous quantities  of  psychede- 
lic drugs  (mainly  cannabis 
and  LSD)  ...  I  have  never 
done  anything  I  regret  while 
under  the  influence  of  these 
substances." 

But  what  about  other 
people's  regret?  Leary's  sen- 
sational career  as  a  kind  of 
Peter  Pan  of  psychedelia  is 
littered  with  suicides,  broken 
and  burned-out  brains,  vio- 
lence, paranoia  and  unsung 
miseries  by  those  he's 
influenced.  But  he  tells  us 
mainly  about  the  success 
stories,  or  about  his  own  per- 
sonal troubles. 

Leary's  acid-smashed  but 
indestructible  ego  is  almost 
pristine  in  its  self-admiration. 
(Incidentally,  that  is  no 
reason  for  the  Home  Office 
fo  refuse  him  entry.  After  all. 
Mr  Brittan  does  not  flinch 
at  admitting  thugs  like 
Gordon  Liddy,  the  Watergate 
bunglar,  who  stars  with  Leary 
on  a  film  about  tJheir  rela- 
tionship. Liddy  was  the  FBI 
man  who  originally  busted 
Leary  on  drugs  charges.) 

In  this  rambling,  curiously 
persuasive  autobiography 

Leary  sees  himself  as  a  lat- 
ter-day Tom  Sawyer,  a 
"  cheerleader  for  evolution," 
a  spiritual  revolutionary 
heading  into  the  stroboscopic 
twilight  of  his  years  more 
serene,  more  sexy  and  still 
attentive  to  his  grandfather's 
advice  :  "  Never  do  anything 
like  anybody  else,  boy." 

Like  most  acid-heads  Leary 
is  a  terrible  writer  and  even 
worse  thinker.  But  so  was  I 
when  I  used  to  drop  acid 
with  itinerant  members  of 
his  pompously -described 
"  international  network  of 
scientists  and  scholars  experi- 


menting with  psychedelic 
drugs  like  psilocybin.  LSD 
and  mescaline." 

Really  this  boiled  down  to 
a  bunch  of  mainly  American 
ex-academics,  disillusioned 
with  their  intellectual  chores 
and  deeply  envious  of  what 
they  fantasised  the  spaced- 
out  teenagers  on  Haight-Ash- 
bury  were  up  to,  boozing  it 
up,  often  in  uncontrollable 
doseages,  on  any  kind  of 
mind-exploding  drug  that  was 
around. 


It  was  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
fun  —  if  you  survived,  and 
if  you  were  indifferent  to  the 
emotional  and  psychological 
mayhem  you  blissfully 
created.  Usually  such  men 
(and  they  were  often  Catho- 
lic or  Jewish  men  dogged  by 
divine  mission)  religiously 
converted  to  LSD  out  of  a 
deep,  often  incoherent  senso 
of  depression,  creative  blo- 
ckage or  evasion  of  the  less 
glamourous  forms  of  personal 
responsibility. 
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The  phone  rings.  You  take 
a  message.  Then  it  hits  you. 
You've  scribbled  on  the  first 
page  of  your  boss'  presen- 
tation. What  do  you  do?  Reach 
for  a  bottle  of  Liquid  Paper® 
Pen  and  ink®  correction  fluid. 
The  fast,  clean  correction  fluid 
that  covers  up  your  slip-ups 
when  using  ball  or  felt  tip  pens. 

Pen  and  Ink.  The  correction 
fluid  no  professional  should 
be  without. 
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necessary  back  when  the  novel  was  published  in 
1884.  But  a  patient  reader  can  still  get  a  first-hand 
sense  of  a  certain  era  in  America's  past.  There  is 
also  the  Twain  wit  and,  even  more  pleasurable,  his 
observations  about  the  nature  of  man— aphorisms 
that  are  still  true  and  funny.  But  this  first  novel  by  a 
young  Australian  has  the  presumption  to  take  up 
where  Twain's  classic  left  off.  Huck's  black  friend, 
Jim,  says  such  things  as  "Das  a  dandy  plan,  Huck. 
Is  we  truly  goin'  to  do  it?"  What  they  do,  when 
Huck  escapes  from  jail  where  he's  awaiting  trial 
for  the  murder  of  Judge  Thatcher,  is  head  West 
to  the  gold  rush.  The  whole  book— 500  pages  of 
it — is  written  in  that  pseudodialect.  The  result  is 
sometimes  cute,  but  more  typically  unreadable. 
And  there  is  no  Twain  wit  or  wisdom.  It's  like  Early 
American-style  furniture  made  of  plastic  laminate. 
(Crown,  $15.95) 

D    60s! 

by  John  and  Gordon  Javna 

Remember  milk  bottles  sitting  out  on  the  front 
stoop?  How  about  JFK's  favorite  rocking  chair? 
Or  everyone's  handywoman,  Josephine  the 
Plumber  of  the  Comet  commercial?  This  enter- 
prising compilation  of  memorabilia  takes  a  unique 
approach  in  its  study  of  one  of  America's  most 


JFK's  New  Frontier,  the 

mop-haired  Beatles,  Pampers 
and  protests  (civil  rights,  antiwar), 
James  Bond  and  Lee  lacocca's  best- 
selling  Ford  Mustang  are  among  the 
cultural  touchstones  catalogued  in  60s.' 


turbulent  decades  by  bypassing  the  Vietnam  War 
over  there  and  skipping  lightly  over  the  social  pro- 
tests over  here.  That  makes  it  not  too  valuable 
as  history,  but  it  does  take  the  pain  out  of  remem- 
bering the  era.  The  authors,  33-  and  30-year-old 
brothers  who  led  normal  postwar  childhoods  in 
suburban  Tenafly,  N.J.,  bring  together  hundreds  of 
photos  and  thousands  of  facts  in  this  time  capsule 
that  chronicles  virtually  all  of  the  decade's  fads 
and  phases,  a  task  that  took  three  years  of  hunt- 
ing. Entire  sections  are  devoted  to  topics  such  as 
the  baby  boomers'  love  affair  with  the  American 
automobile;  the  first  realization  of  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  television  (the  Laugh-In  line  "Look  that 
up  in  your  Funk  &  Wagnall's"  raised  that  dictio- 
nary's sales  by  20  percent);  the  "counterculture," 
often  a  polite  euphemism  for  druggies  (prospec- 
tive members  of  Timothy  Leary's  upstate  New 
York  commune  were  carefully  screened  and  test- 
ed on  their  knowledge  of  LSD).  The  Javnas  don't 
miss  a  trick,  categorizing  every  national  obsession 
from  pocket  radios  to  Peter  Max  and  miniskirts  to 
Metrecal.  There's  even  a  directory  of  where  to  ob- 
tain many  of  the  collectibles  mentioned  in  the 
book  for  those  who  wish  to  relive  the  period.  For 
most  people,  though,  60s!  will  be  enough.  (St.  Mar- 
tin's, paper,  $12.95) 


Leary,  Timothy 
FLASHBACKS:  An 
Autobiography 
Tarcher-dist.  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  $15.95 
5/30    SBN:  87477-177-3 


"You've  been  a  hopelessly  non-adjusted  mad  Celt  since  the  day  you  were  born.  Drugs 
helped  settle  you  down.    They  were  a  challenging  research  tool  to  play  with."    So  said 
psychologist  buddy  Frank  Barron  to  Timothy  Leary-then  in  Folsom  prison  awaiting 
trial  for  the  sensational  Weatherman-aided  escape  from  jail  that  took  him  and  Rosemary 
across  four  continents.    The  scene  comes  late  in  the  book.    Rosemary  has  already  left, 
and  been  replaced  by  Joanna;  she  will  exit,  and  Barbara  will  enter.   The  succession  of 
schools,  women,  cities,  drugs,  politics,  prisons,  and  philosophies  that  unfold  as  Leary 
narrates  his  life  are,  if  nothing  else,  testimony  to  the  man's  remarkable  ebullience,  resil- 
ience, irrepressibility.    The  Irish  charm  and  Irish  weakness  were  there  in  his  father,  the 
West  Pointer  and  boozer  who  exited  when  the  money  ran  out.    Mother  was  also  Irish 
Catholic  and  well-born  but  devout,  and  doomed  to  be  disappointed  by  Tim-who  was 
constantly  expelled  from  schools  and  colleges,  and  even  suffered  The  Silence  at  West 
Point.   These  tellings  have  a  poignancy  underneath  the  bravura  that  makes  Leary  seem 
more  likable  than  usual,  and  less  nutty.    There  are  glamorous  days  of  high  living  and 
travel,  encounters  with  Huxley  and  Koestler,  prodigious  outpourings  of  books  and  arti- 
cles.   But  the  prisons  are  also  real,  and  Leary  describes  the  dark  times  with  wry  humor. 
(About  a  Minnesota  jail:  "The  hole  was  clean  as  a  whistle.    A  metal  bunk.    A  Muriel 
Humphrey  mattress.    A  beautifully  painted  (gray)  washbasin  and  toilet.    Minimalist  de- 
sign.")  The  blow-by-blow  description  of  the  escape  has  the  tension  of  detective  fiction. 
Was  it  worth  it  after  all?    Yes,  if  you're  Leary.    Today  he's  fit,  happily  married,  writing, 
talking,  even  debating  old  enemies  like  Gordon  Liddy  and  making  up  with  Eldridge 
Cleaver  and  Ram  Dass  (Richard  Alpert).    Gorgeous  story-telling— along  with  the  blarney 
that  makes  Leary  his  own  best  disciple. 
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debatable  'Return' 


By  FRANK  SANELLO 

Daily  News  Staff  Writer 

Director  Alan  Rudolph 
calls  "Return  Engage- 
ment," his  feature- 
length  documentary  on 
G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  Timothy 
Leary's  college  lecture  tour,  "a 
Mad  magazine  version  of  'My 
Dinner  With  Andre.' " 

The  16mm  film,  shot  in  only 
eight  days  on  a  paltry  budget  of 
$250,000,  was  a  big  hit  at  Filmex 

Film  News 

m 

&  Notes 

this  year  and  also  will  be 
screened  at  Cannes  in  May  as 
well  as  at  other  film  festivals 
around  the  world.  "Return  En- 
gagement" will  go  into  wide  re- 
lease in  the  United  States  this 
fall. 

The  documentary  records  the 
Liddy-Leary  "debates"  at  a  Los 
Angeles  theater,  dinner  with 
Gordon  and  Tim  at  the  Bistro  in 
Beverly  Hills,  a  breakfast  with 
the  men  and  their  wives  at  Cha- 


ALAN  RUDOLPH 


teau  Marmont  and  various  in- 
terviews conducted  by  colum- 
nist Carole  Hemingway. 

Liddy  is  also  seen  riding  with 
the  Hells  Angels,  and  Leary 
conducts  a  seminar  at  Esalen. 

The  Angels  treat  Liddy  as  one 
of  their  own.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
bikers  was  Liddy's  cellmate  af- 
ter his  Watergate  conviction. 

Leary's  seminar  at  the  Esalen    i 
Institute  is  more  of  a  walk  down 

Please  see  FILM  NOTES  Pg.  5 
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Liddy,  Leary's  'Engagement! 


FILM  NOTES  from  Pg.  1 

■ 
memory  lane  as  he  recounts  the  good  old  days  of 
turning  on,  tuning  out  and  the  resulting  police 
drug  raids  —  one  of  which  Liddy  conducted. 

The  film  is  a  funny,  sad  document  of  political 
opposites  brought  together  by  the  one  thing  that 
transcends  political  boundaries:  money.  The  two 
men  are  among  the  highest  paid  speakers  on  the 
college  lecture  circuit  and  consistently  sell  out 
auditoriums  —  when  they  appear  together. 

"This  is  their  meal  ticket.  Money  is  the  glue 
that  keeps  these  guys  the  best  of  enemies,"  said  ■£ 
Rudolph.  "I  thought  it  was  sad.  Here  are  two ■% 
middle-aged,  middle  class  men  who  need  their  ^ 
former  headlines  to  earn  their  current  liveli-  g 
hoods.  They  can't  make  a  living  doing  what  they- 
were  trained  to  do.  Liddy  was  disbarred,  and  1 
Leary  can't  teach  anymore.  Who  would  hire  A 
him? 

"They  do  it,  too  because  they  love  the  spot-^f 
light.  They're  moths  to  the  flame  of  publicity 
and  notoriety;"  continued  Rudolph,  who  at  the  j 
beginning  of  the  phone  interview  said  he  did  pot  j 
have  any  opinion  about  his  two  subjects.  1 

The  director's  favorite  moment  in  "Return 
Engagement"  takes  place  at  Chateau  Marmont, 
the  Sunset  Strip  hotel  where  John  Belushi  died. 
Rudolph  was  so  pleased  he  left  the  sequence  in  ' 
the  film  virtually  unedited. 

In  the  sequence,  Leary,  Liddy  and  their  wives 
are  having  breakfast  on  the  hotel  veranda.  Bar- 
bara Leary  is  young,  beautiful  and  smart.  She 
co-produced  the  Liddy-Leary  tour.  Mrs.  Liddy, 
who  looks  about  the  same  age  as  her  husband,  is 
intelligent.  She  can  do  calculus  in  her  head,  ac-  j 
cording  to  her  husband. 

Up  until  the  breakfast  sequence,  Rudolph  hac 
!  had  problems  getting  anything  out  of  Mrs.  Lid- 
dy. "She  had  said,  'When  Gordon  shut  up  (refer-  j 
ring  to  his  Watergate  §ilence),  so  did  I.' "  To  get 
Mrs.  Liddy  to  open  uft,  Rudoph  told  Mrs.  Leary 
to  ask  her  about  her  marriage. 

Instead,  on  camera,  Barbara  Leary  said  to  Lid-  1 
dy's  wife,  "Let's  talk  about  Gordon's  sex  life."  j 
Mrs.  Leary  then  began  a  bitter  diatribe  that 
stopped  just  short  of  her  exploding  as  she  de- 
scribed her  husband's  extra-marital  flirtations. 

The  irony  of  the  film,  Rudoph  says,  is  that 
people  come  out  of  the  theater  liking  Liddy, 
even  though  the  former  Watergate  warrior  re- 
iterates his  beliefs  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  including  murder. 
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"If  I  have  any  regret  about  the  film,  it's  that  I 
don't  hate  Liddy  anymore,"  Rudolph  added.  The 
most  telling  thing  the  director  found  out  about 
Liddy  was  that  the  seemingly  unflappable  tough  j 
guy  has  an  ulcer. 

Leary  is  also  likable  in  the  film,  his  enthusi-j 
asm  and  constant  grin  making  a  nice  foil  to  Lid- 
dy's  grim  pronouncements  about  unquestioning 
obedience  and  willpower.  The  film  also  suggests 
that  drugs  have  fried  the  former  Harvard  psy- 
chologist's brain.  At  a  video  arcade,  Leary  plays 
Pac-Man  as  he  seriously  insists  that  video  games 
are  the  wave  of  the  future. 

"Leary  told  me  he  has  taken  acid  5,000  times, 
but  he's  still  mentally  alert,"  Rudolph  said  with- 
out much  conviction. 

A  former  disciple  of  Robert  Altman,  who  pro- 
duced Rudolph's  moody  "Welcome  to  L.A."  arid 
"Remember  My  Name,"  the  director  most  re- 
cently made  "Endangered  Species,"  an  ecologi- 
cal thriller  about  cattle  mutilations.  None  of  his 


\ 


films  has  fared,  well  at  the  box  office. 

"I  seem  to  make  first  run  cult  movies  "  he 
joked.  Rudolph  would  not  mind,  however  if 
Return  Engagement"  became  a  big  hit  on  the 
midnight  movie  circuit.  "More  people  have  seen 
The  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show'  than  all  four 
of  my  films  combined,"  he  noted. 

As  for  objections  that  "Return  Engagement" 
furthers  the  conflicting  causes  of  better  living 
through  drugs  and  fascism,  the  director  believes 
the  same  "shot  should  be  taken  at  Coppola  for 
making  The  Godfather.'  If  you  make  a  docu- 
mentary about  the  Klan  or  the  snail  darter  are 
you  furthering  their  cause?"  he  asks. 

"When  Liddy  says  he'd  shoot  his  son  in  front* 
of  his  wife  if  national  security  were  at  stake  it's 
silly,  not  admirable.  They're  both  aberrations  ,< 
minor  figures  in  history  sniffing  around  major  \ 
events.  'Return  Engagement'  asks  the  sort  of 
question  like,  'What  if  Paul  Revere's  horse  had  *  f 
broken  a  leg?  Or,  what  if  G.  Gordon  Liddy  had  H 
been  a, competent  burglar?'  " 


Point. 
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Counterpoint. 


The  phone  rings.  You  take 
a  message.  Then  it  hits  you. 
You've  scribbled  on  the  first 
page  of  your  boss'  presen- 
tation, what  do  you  do?  Reach 
for  a  bottle  of  Liquid  Paper* 
Pen  and  ink*  correction  fluid. 
The  fast,  clean  correction  fluid 
that  covers  up  your  slip-ups 
when  using  ball  or  felt  tip  pens. 

Pen  and  ink.  The  correction 
fluid  no  professional  should 
be  without. 

LIQUID  PAPER" 
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necessary  back  when  the  novel  was  published  in 
1884.  But  a  patient  reader  can  still  get  a  first-hand 
sense  of  a  certain  era  in  America's  past.  There  is 
also  the  Twain  wit  and,  even  more  pleasurable,  his 
observations  about  the  nature  of  man — aphorisms 
that  are  still  true  and  funny.  But  this  first  novel  by  a 
young  Australian  has  the  presumption  to  take  up 
where  Twain's  classic  left  off.  Huck's  black  friend, 
Jim,  says  such  things  as  "Das  a  dandy  plan,  Huck. 
Is  we  truly  goin'  to  do  it?"  What  they  do,  when 
Huck  escapes  from  jail  where  he's  awaiting  trial 
for  the  murder  of  Judge  Thatcher,  is  head  West 
to  the  gold  rush.  The  whole  book— 500  pages  of 
it— is  written  in  that  pseudodialect.  The  result  is 
sometimes  cute,  but  more  typically  unreadable. 
And  there  is  no  Twain  wit  or  wisdom.  It's  like  Early 
American-style  furniture  made  of  plastic  laminate. 
(Crown,  $15.95) 

D    60s! 

by  John  and  Gordon  Javna 

Remember  milk  bottles  sitting  out  on  the  front 
stoop?  How  about  JFK's  favorite  rocking  chair? 
Or  everyone's  handywoman,  Josephine  the 
Plumber  of  the  Comet  commercial?  This  enter- 
prising compilation  of  memorabilia  takes  a  unique 
approach  in  its  study  of  one  of  America's  most 


JFK's  New  Frontier,  the 

mop-haired  Beatles,  Pampers 
and  protests  (civil  rights,  antiwar), 
James  Bond  and  Lee  lacocca's  best- 
selling  Ford  Mustang  are  among  the 
cultural  touchstones  catalogued  in  60s! 


turbulent  decades  by  bypassing  the  Vietnam  War 
over  there  and  skipping  lightly  over  the  social  pro- 
tests over  here.  That  makes  it  not  too  valuable 
as  history,  but  it  does  take  the  pain  out  of  remem- 
bering the  era.  The  authors,  33-  and  30-year-old 
brothers  who  led  normal  postwar  childhoods  in 
suburban  Tenafly,  N. J.,  bring  together  hundreds  of 
photos  and  thousands  of  facts  in  this  time  capsule 
that  chronicles  virtually  all  of  the  decade's  fads 
and  phases,  a  task  that  took  three  years  of  hunt- 
ing. Entire  sections  are  devoted  to  topics  such  as 
the  baby  boomers'  love  affair  with  the  American 
automobile;  the  first  realization  of  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  television  (the  Laugh-In  line  "Look  that 
up  in  your  Funk  &  Wagnall's"  raised  that  dictio- 
nary's sales  by  20  percent);  the  "counterculture," 
often  a  polite  euphemism  for  druggies  (prospec- 
tive members  of  Timothy  Leary's  upstate  New 
York  commune  were  carefully  screened  and  test- 
ed on  their  knowledge  of  LSD).  The  Javnas  don't 
miss  a  trick,  categorizing  every  national  obsession 
from  pocket  radios  to  Peter  Max  and  miniskirts  to 
Metrecal.  There's  even  a  directory  of  where  to  ob- 
tain many  of  the  collectibles  mentioned  in  the 
book  for  those  who  wish  to  relive  the  period.  For 
most  people,  though,  60s!  will  be  enough.  (St.  Mar- 
tip's,  paper,  $  12.95) 
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CALVARY  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


OCTOBER  1983 


HANSON,  MA.  02341 


Pulp-piT 


PULPIT 

COMMITTEE 


The  LoAd  has  been  good  to  us  heAe  at 
CalvaAy  and  once,  again  He  has  answeAed 
oua  pAayeAS  In  4z.nd4.ng  a  new  Sz.yu.oh.  Pas- 
toA,  Rev.   ChaAles  Young.     PastoA  Voting, 
his  wi&e,  Jeanette,  and  childAen,  Joshua 
and  Be.th.any,  will  be.  aAAiving  the.  week 
oi  OctobeA  3  and  will  attend  the.  Joy  time, 
fellowship  SuppeA  on  OctobeA  S. 

The.  Pulpit  Committee  has  notified  all 
the  school*  to  inactivate  oua  Aequest 
ioA  a  candidate.     We  have  also  notified 
all  otheA  applicant*  o&  oua  decision  to 
call  PastoA  Young. 

In  the  day*  ahead,  toe  need  to  keep  Pas- 
toA Young  and  family  in  oua  pAayeAS  duA- 
ing  this  move  and  pAay  ^oa  the  leader- 
ship oi  oua  chuAch  that  gAeat  wisdom  will 
be  exeAcised  in  the  decision*  peAtaining 
to  the  home  on  twelve  acAes  oi  land.^ 
This  may  be  whexe  the  LoAd  would  have  us 
Aelocate  oua  chuAch  facilities. 

We  also  expAess  oua  sincexe  thanks  to 
PastoA  Tim,  ouA  Youth /Assistant  PastoA, 
who  has  filled  the  pulpit  while  we  have 
been  without  a  senioA  pastoA? 

Thank  you  &oa  the  pKayeAS  that  went  up  on 
behalf  oi  oua  chuAch  and  Pulpit  Committee. 
It  is  exciting  to  look  loAwaAd  to  what  God 


has  in  stoAe  ioA  CalvaAy  in  the  yeaAS 
ahead. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Sam  BaAnaAd  Hal  Johnson 

Joe  HaAt  ChaAles  Malone 

David  HaAt  Ed  UcGAath 

Bob  Hazlett,  ChaiAman 


PASTOR 


J.    Edgar  Hoover  most  accurately  stated, 
"Criminals  are  not  born,    they  are  home- 
grown. "     What  a  wealth  of  meaning  in 
just   these   few  words.      God's   greatest 
privilege  bestowed  upon  man  is   the  right 
to  raise  children,    and  God's   greatest  ad- 
vice ever  given  with  that  privilege  is 
found  in  Proverbs   22:6:      "Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go:   and  when 
he  is  old,   he  will   not  depart   from  it. " 

A  teenager   from  Muncie,    IN  was  brought  in- 
to Juvenile  Court  one  day.      She  was   in 
serious   trouble.      A  policewoman  won  the 
confidence  of  the  girl  and  encouraged  her 
to  share  her  problem.      The  girl   began  by 
saying  this:      "My  mom  and  dad  live  like 
cats  and  dogs.      They  drink  and  smoke. 
They  never  speak  encouraging  words   to  me 
only  abusive  and  fault-finding  words.      I 
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tried  to  go  straight  once,   but   it  was  hard 
to  do  it  without  the  help  of  my  parents!" 

The   fate  of  this  teenager  is  so  typical  of 
many  others  who  live  in  godless  homes  where 
the  name  of  Christ  is  only  mentioned  in  pro- 
fanity and  where  strife  and  confusion  reign 
throughout.      May  our  Lord  continue  to  give 
our  church  homes  where  Christ  is   the  corner- 
stone and  parents  are  the  example.      Children 
need  mothers  and  fathers  who  love  the  Lord 
and  raise  up  a  standard  of  righteousness 
for  all   to  see. 
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BY:   DAVID  HART 

What  a  tremendous  blessing  and  challenge 
World  Outreach  Week  was  to  our  hearts   dur- 
ing September  15-18!      We  were  privileged 
to  have  Dr.    V.    L.    Martin  as  our  guest 
speaker.      Thursday  night  was    "Pie  Night,  " 
and  we  sampled  a  delicious   variety  of  fruit 
to  custard  pies  after  the  service  while  en- 
joying fellowship  among  God's  people.    Thank 
you,    ladies,    for  graciously  baking  all   those 
pies!     Saturday  night   found  us  at  Maquan 
School   eagerly  tasting  foreign  casseroles 
and  treats   during  our  International   Supper. 
Once  again,    the  ladies  of  our  church  rose  to 
the  occasion,    cooking  and  baking  a  mouth- 
watering array  of   foods    for  us  to  enjoy. 

Every  service  was   filled  with   fine  music 
from  our  choir  and  special  numbers.      Dr.    V. 
L.    Martin  encouraged  and  admonished  us 
through  preaching  and  slide  presentations   to 
see   the  need  of  missions   and  to  respond  by 
giving  our  all    to   God,    trusting   His  perfect 
judgment.      In  the  Sunday  morning  service, 
many  came   forward  to  demonstrate  their   sup- 
port and  desire  for  Calvary  Baptist  Church 
to  be  a  witness   to   the  world  and  a  pure  ves- 


sel  through  which   God  may  work. 

On  Sunday  evening,  many  came   forward  to 
show  that  God  had  called  them  into  full- 
time  service.      At  Dr.    Martin's  sugges- 
tion,   the  rest  of  us  stood  behind  each  of 
them,   promising  to  pray  for  them,    that 
God  would  continue  to  work  in  their  lives. 
May  we  not   fail   them!! 

The  crowning  moment  came  when  Pastor   Tim 
announced  the  grand  total  of  our  Faith 
Promise   for  the  period  of  September  1983- 
September   1986.      Our  total  Promise  of 
$  30,972.20  is  more   than  we  could  have 
imagined.      The  Holy  Spirit  truly  moved  in 
the  hearts  of  our  people,    impressing  them 
with  specific  dollar  amounts.      Some  have 
promised  a  second  tithe  as   their  Faith 
Promise.      This   total,    compared  with  last 
year's   total  of  $  11,715  will   significant- 
ly help  us~  to  support  even  more  mission- 
aries.     Just   think  of  the   fruit  that  will 
abound  to  our  account    (both  as  a  church 
and  as   individuals)   as   souls   are  saved 
through  our   financial   support  of  the 
missionaries  who  win  them  to  the  Lord! 
No  investment     brokerage  house  or  bank 
can  offer  such  high  and  lasting  rewards 
as   that ! 

God  has  entrusted  us  with  this  Faith  Prom- 
ise and  the  missionaries  we  support.      Let 
us  be   faithful   stewards  of  His  money,    giv- 
ing Him  rightful  place  in  our  lives  and 
church. 

Special   appreciation  is   in  order   for  the 
members  of  the  Missions  Committee  who 
worked  so  hard  during  the  conference, 
allowing  it  to  run  smoothly  and  without 
distraction. 

Pray   for  us  as  we  prepare  the  new  1986 
Missionary  Support  Budget  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  church   for   vote  during 
the  1986  Annual   Meeting  in  January. 


PRAISE  HIS 

HOLY  NAME! 
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There  were  literary  and  theatrical  cards,  numher  cards,  'money  cards' 
symbolizing  coins  (and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  earliest  forms  of  paper 
money),  mah-jong  and  domino  cards,  picture  cards,  alphabet  cards,  flower  card-. 
teaching  cards  -  even  chess-playing  cards.  Not  only  paper  and  cardboard  but 
also  bone  'sticks'  and  thin  leaves  of  ivory  were  employed  in  their  manufacture. 

Traditional  Asian  cards  are  very  different  from  European  cards,  however,  and 
there  is  verv  little  evidence  to  indicate  how  the  idea  of  playing  cards  ultimately 
found  its  way  to  the  West.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Hindu  deity 
Ardhanari  (half  Siva,  half  Devi)  is  often  depicted  holding  a  cup,  a  scepter, 
sword,  and  a  ring     a  combination  that  suggest-  a  possible  Indian  ancestn 
the  four  suits  of  the  old  European  tarot  pack:  cups,  batons,  swords,  and  coins. 
The  gypsies  (an  Indian  nomad  caste  which  wandered  into  Europe)  are  soi 
credited  with  having  brought  cards  with  them,  but  they  did  not  arrive  in 
appreciable  numbers  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  hundred  \ 
after  cards  had  come  into  general  use  throughout  Km  ope 


It  seems  more  probable  that  playing  cards.  lik<  chess,  were  introduced  by  the 
Arab  conquerors  of  Spain  and  Sicih  :  significantly    cai    -  are  called  naipes  in 
Spain  and  naibi  in  Italy,  terms  derh       1 1    m  the  Arabic  nabi  (prophet),  refei 
to  their  use  in  fortune-telling.  At  any  rate,  card-  are  mentioned  in  various 
European  documents  of  tin  1370's  and  f80"s:  s  thesi   are  government 

decrees  condemning  the  use  of  card.-  in  _         -         hance.  By  1423  they  had 


A  rich,  gorgeously  attired  young  man  is  about  to 
be  fleeced  by  an  experienced  cardsharp  and  his 
courtesan  confederate  in  the  painting  at  left  by 
Georges  de  La  Tour  (1593-1652).  Known  as  Le 
Tricheur  a  Fas  de  carreau  -  'The  Cheater  with 
the  Ace  of  Diamonds '-  this  long- for  gotten  canvas 
is  now  one  of  the' best-known  French  Baroque 
masterpieces  in  the  Musee  du  Louvre,  Paris. 


The  nine  hand-painted  cards,  above,  are  known 
as  the  goldsmith '  cards  on  account  of  their 
gold-leaf  backgrounds.  Probably  produced  in 
Provence.  France,  during  the  fifteenth  century , 
most  of  them,  apart  from  the  five  of  'clubs,' depict 
cryptic  versions  of  the  classic  tarot  trumps.  The 
man  with  the  dog  may  represent  the  tarot 
'magician ';  the  crowned  sea-monster,  the  devil. 
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W  THE  INFRAUJJC  WORKS 

I  you  do  is  hold  the  INFRALUX  unit 
o  where  you  hurt.  It  even  "works  thru 
ig!  Within  moments,  you'll  sense  com- 
,  soothing  heat. 
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Jesse  Helms,  (R-N.C),  Conservative  Caucus  Chairman 
Howard  Phillips,  Moral  Majority  President  Jerry  Falwell, 
former  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  Thomas  Moorer, 
South  Korean  Ambassador  Byong  Hion  Lew,  and  Major 
General  John  Singlaub  (Ret). 

Each  of  the  speakers,  remembering  the  Georgia  conserva  - 
tive,  said  he  was  the  "leading  opponent  of  Communism  in 
the  U.S.  Congress." 

The  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell,  president  of  the  Moral  Majority 
and  pastor  of  Thomas  Road  Baptist  Church  in  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  said  McDonald's  death  was  not  in  vain.  He  compared 
the  slain  Congressman  to  the  Bible's  Samson,  a  man  willing 
to  die  to  "bring  down  the  temple  of  corruption." 

"December  7,  1941  and  August  31,  1983  are  dates  that 

will  go  down  dually  as  days  of  infamy,"  Falwell  said. 

"These  events  have  the  power  to  galvanize  not  only  national 

but  international  revulsion  at  the  dirty  old  men  in  the 

Kremlin  who  do  not  understand  the 

high  value  that  civilized  men  place  on 

human  life." 

TURNING  to  Mrs.  McDonald,  Fal- 
well said,  "We  sorrow,  but  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  said,  we  sorrow  not  as 
others  who  have  no  hope." 

The  crowd  rose  in  ovation  more 
than  a  dozen  times  to  applaud  the 
several  speakers'  denunciation  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Sen.  Jesse  heims  concluded  the 
tribute  to  McDonald  with  a  story  of 
how  he  entertained  two  little  girls  at 
the  Anchorage  International  Airport 
terminal,  while  their  parents  relaxed 
and  just  before  they  "scampered  away" 
to  board  KAL  Flight  007.  He  flew  to 
Korea  on  the  plane  that  followed. 

"1  keep  seeing  the  innocent  faces  of 
those  two  little  girls,"  said  a  tearful 
Helms,  "waving  and  blowing  kisses, 
walking  away  to  that  airplane  to  join 
Larry  McDonald  and  the  other  pas- 
sengers." 

Helms  said  that  McDonald's  death 
must  serve  as  a  passport  to  the  world 
for  understanding  the  terrorism  and 
brutality  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
closed  the  service  by  reciting  the 
words  of  Alfred  lord  Tennyson:  "Oh, 
for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  and 
for  a  voice  that  is  still." 
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Rep.  Larry  McDonald 


THIS  TIME  WE 
MUST  NOT 
FORGET! 


Order  your 

Bumper  Sticker 

Today  by  sending  a 

Donation  To:  "Bumper  Sticker" 

Moral  Majority,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 

190,  Forest,  VA  24551 
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This  special  1983  limited  edition  Solid  Bronze  Coin  will  never  be  minted  again. 
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INSTRUCTIONS:    Please 
sign  and  return  one  of 
the  two  enclosed  copies 
with  FD-140. 


This  is  to  advise  you  that  the  information  solicited  in  the 
enclosed  Application  for  Employment  form  (FD-140)  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  background  investigation  required  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  in  Title  28,   Pari  O,  Subpart  P,  paragraph  0.85,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations.    In  order  that  the  FBI  will  have  adequate 
information  to  complete  this  investigation,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
complete  FD-140  in  its  entirety.    The  information  solicited  and  the 
results  of  the  investigation  that  follows  will  be  used  to  determine  your 
suitability  for  employment  with  the  FBI.    You  should  be  aware  that 
willfully  making  a  false  statement  or  concealing  a  material  fact  in  your 
Application  for  Employment  will  be  the  basis  for  dismissal  from  the 
FBI,  if  you  receive  such  appointment,  and  may  constitute  a  violation  of 
Section  1001,  Title  18,  United  States  Code. 


Signature  of  Applicant 


Date 
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Then  write  your  check.  Please  try  to  make  it  for  something  extra  this  time. 
Remember,  it's  a  lot  tougher  for  them  just  to  make  it  from  day  to  day.  Perhaps  you 
could  give  $5.00,  $10.00  or  $20.00? 

These  address  labels  are  our  gift  to  you.  Use  them  proudly,  as  reminders  of  our 
disabled  vets.  And  consider  each  one  a  small  "thank  you"  from  all  of  us  at  DAV. 


Sincerely  yours, 


^yp^^u^^ii-  y£- 


Dennis  A.  Joyoer    f 
NATIONAL  COMMANDER 


^71* 


DAJ:MK:063 

PS.  Our  books  are  open  for  inspection  any  time.  Just  ask  for  the  DAV  Financial 
Report.  (Your  gift  is  tax  deductible.) 


We  occasionally  rent  our  mailing  list  or  exchange  lists  with  other  organizations 
in  order  to  maintain  an  active  donor  file  to  support  DAV  services.  If  you  do  not 
wish  to  participate  in  this  program,  please  let  us  know. 


-  i 


Dennis  A.  Joyner 

Disabled  American  Veterans  National  Comma"der 

P.O.  Box  14301       Cincinnati,  Ohio  45214 


DO  YOU  ROOT  FOR  THE  UNDERDOG? 


It's  sad  but  true...  today  America's  disabled  veterans  have,  indeed,  become 
underdogs. 

Too  many  people  forgot  what  they  did  for  us.  When  their  country  called,  they 
went  to  war.  And  they  came  back  maimed,  blind,  crippled...  disabled  in  hundreds  of 
ways...  never  to  live  life  as  they  knew  it  before. 

Too  many  politicians  keep  trying  to  cut  their  benefits...  benefits  earned  the  hard 
way,  not  handouts.  Our  disabled  vets  aren't  looking  for  a  dole,  they're  looking  for  a 
chance  to  live  with  dignity  in  spite  of  their  handicaps. 


WE  WON'T  SIT  BACK  AND  LET  THEM  GET  PUSHED  AROUND! 

DAV  is  the  voice  for  these  deserving  people.  We  go  to  bat  for  them.  We  fight 
hard  to  get  them  every  benefit  they've  earned.  We  rap  a  few  knuckles  and  some- 
times make  a  few  enemies  in  Congress.  But  only  because  we  firmly  believe  in  their 
cause. 

We  can't  do  it  without  your  help.  We  need  people  like  you,  who  will  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  underdog.  People  who  do  want  to  get  involved.  People  who  still  care  —  and 
won't  ever  forget  the  sacrifices  that  were  made  for  us. 

Will  you  lend  a  hand  again?  Write  a  check  in  honor  of  the  disabled  vets  who 
fought  our  wars  so  we  can  help  fight  their  everyday  "wars"  today.  It's  hard  enough  just 
making  it  these  days.  Try  to  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  if  you  were  blind,  or 
disabled  in  some  way. 
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Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  PhD. 

"Using  Hypnosis  &  Regression  to 
Access  Brain  Potential." 

plus 

19  other  nationally  known  speakers 

In  the  field  including  Harry  Arons,  Robert 

Diltt,  Frank  Monagban,  Walter  Sicbort, 

Sarah  Zane,  Gall  Blackwell. 

For  FRBB  information 
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and  Registration 
Call  683-6930 

1  a 

Houston,  Texas                                      John  M.  Steward 
Feb.18-19,  1984                                                 Chairman 
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UH-Downtown 
Students  In 
Who's  Who 

Listings  for  students  of  UH- 
Downtown  will  appear  in  the  up- 
coming 1984  edition  of  Who's  Who 
Among  Students  in  American 
Universities  and  Colleges. 

The  students  are  to  be  recogniz- 
ed for  academic  achievements, 
community  service,  leadership,  and 
participation  in  campus  extra- 
curricular activities. 


They  include  Carlynne  Sara 
Abrams,  junior,  general  studies; 
Cheryl  Louise  Amey.  junior,  ac- 
counting and  pre-law;  Kenneth 
Mark  Alo,  junior,  applied 
mathematical  science;  Patricia  T. 
Castillo,  senior,  purchasing  and 
material  management;  Armondo 
Diaz,  senior,  petroleum  land 
management;  Joe  U.  Flores,  junior, 
petroleum  land  management,  Peter 
Gonzales,  junior,  general  studies; 
Gary  B.  Hargrave,  senior,  real 
estate;  Barun  Kumar  Hazra,  senior, 


pre-medicine;  Deepak  N.Kotecha, 
senior,  pre-medicine;  Fairborg 
Nezhadian,  senior,  pre-medicine; 
Angelo  B.  Simon,  senior,  petro- 
leum land  management;  Debra  S. 
Stone,  senior,  purchasing;  and 
Cyborne  Rena  Taylor,  junior,  data 
processing. 

Students  were  chosen  from  a 
field  of  students  representing  more 
than  1,500  institutions  of  higher 
learning  throughout  US  and  other 
nations. 
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Com.  from  page  15 
mark  for  Paul  Schneider  (Eric 
Roberts),  a  small-time  street  hustler 
who  discovers,  markets,  and  mar- 
ries Stratten. 

Roberts  is  the  real  star  in  his  por- 
trayal of  Schneider,  a  fountainhead 
of  unpredictable  emotions  and  ac- 
tions, a  loser  playing  a  losing  game. 
He's  soft-spoken  one' minute  and 
raging  with  jealousy  the  next. 

"Schneider,  Paul  Schneider,"  he 
repeats  over  and  over  to  a  mirror, 
trying  different  approaches.  None 
of  them  are  workable,  all  of  them 
unforgettable. 

The  screenplay  traces  Stratten's 
career  from  home  Polaroids 
Schneider  takes  and  sends  to 
Playboy,  to  a  choice  by  Hugh  Hef- 
ner (Cliff  Roberts)  to  make  Strat- 
ten Playmate  of  the  Year  1980.  At 
the  same  time,  her  personal  rela- 
tionship with  Schneider  declines. 

Hemingway's  sensitive  portrayal 
of  the  girl-next-door-turned-star  is 
terrific.  Her  performance  shouts, 
'This  could  be  any  beautiful 
woman.  This  could  be  you!'  This 
true  story  of  a  man's  jealousy  and 
control  taken  to  the  final  degree  is 
a  nightmare.  Don't  miss  it. 

—Kim  Ogg 

Deal  of  the  Century 

This  film  is  mainly  "chase 
scenes'— Chevy  Chase  scenes.  This 
vehicle  flick  appears  light-hearted 
(and  light-headed)  and  a  spoof  on 
the  ethics  of  armament  sales  to 
Third  World  countries. 

The  laughs  are  almost  always  at 
various  stereotypes'  expense.  Some 
exciting  moments  come  with  clever 
technical  execution  and  camera 
work. 

Chase  is  glib  throughout  this 
topical  satire.  His  partner  in  the 
arms  sales,  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
real  hero,  is  Gregory  Hines,  both 
a  big  asset  and  good  comic  relief. 


February  1984 

The  ultimate  question  here  is, 
"Should  I  be,  or  not  be,  the  biggest 
heel  of  the  century?"  Hines  solves 
the  dilemma  with  real  flair. 

It  is  doubtful  anyone  would  en- 
joy this  PG  film  unless  they  were 
into  ridiculing  the  military  or  hip 
to  double  entendres.  Hot  and  cold 
running  humor  brings  Rickles-style 
laughter. 

Deal  is  not  the  best  movie  deal 
of  1984,  has  a  few  laughs. 

-Dick  bruck 

Hot  Dog -The  Movie 
This  new  film,  starring  Patrick 
Houser,  David  Naughton,  Tracy 
Smith,  and  Playboy's  1982 
Playmate  of  The  Year  (Shannon 
Tweed),  left  me  wanting  to  rush  out 
to  the  nearest  sporting  goods  store, 
and  head  for  the  slopes. 

The  star  of  the  show,  Houser  (as 
Harkin)  battles  his  talent  in  the 
world  free-style  championships, 
against  big  bucks  and  power  in  a 
way  both  amusing  and  ridiculous. 
The  photography  is  wonderful, 
the  ski  stunts  excellent.  The  movie 
is  adolescent,  cute,  and  exciting. 
Though  it's  aimed  at  a  young  au- 
dience, it's  a  great  pickup  for  all. 
-Terry  Burke 

Koyaanisqatsi 

It  was  foretold  in  fable,  acted  out 
by  fat,  straw  mat  figures,  stick 
limbs  spelling  out  danger  on  cave 
ribbing. 

Koyaanisqatsi,  a  new  film  by  an- 
tifilmic  visualist  Godfrey  Reggio, 
carefully  exhibits  and  explores 
modern  processed  living  and  its 
mechanical,  maniacal  consumption 
of  the  essential  humus. 

The  film  takes  its  title  from  the 
Hopi  word  (or  prophesy)  of  several 
distinct  meanings.  All  point  to  an 
imminent  day  when  the  land  will 
flame  and  the  seas  boil  as  direct 
result  of  mankind's  erroneous 
choices. 

But  this  is  no  soot-filled  expose 


•^  by  Judi  Sheppard  Missett  ^ 

jazzercise 

A  wild  and  woolly  workout  using  joyful 
jazz  dance  movements  and  swinging 
music  for  fitness,  friendship  and  fun! 


West  U.  Comm.  Ctr. 
Auden  at  Rice. 
Jazzercise  Studio  19 
249  W.  19th 
(in  the  Heights) 

For  more  Info  call 

488-8734 

Classes  available 
Morning  &  Evening 

Try  your  1st  Class 
FREE  w/this  Ad. 
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Reckless 

They  finally  did  it. 

Here  is  a  "new-wave"  Rebel 
movie  and  a  definite  contender  for 
James  Dean's  image  of  the  tough. 
sensitive,  oozing  with  sexiness, 
teenage  idol. 

Actor  Aidan  Quinn  is  une- 
quivocally a  "natural."  He  has 
power,  charisma,  charm,  magnitude, 
beautiful  looks-all  the  qualities  (in- 
cluding talent)  needed  for  stardom. 

The  film  has  it  all.  too.  The  story 
will  appeal  to  young  and  mature  au- 
diences (with  restrictions  for 
children  and  young  teens,  due  to  ex- 
plicit sex  scenes).  No  real  violence 
is  here,  however,  though  a  little 
rebellious  vandalism  and  unfor- 
tunate emotional  arson  might  of- 
fend a  touchy  social  consciousness. 

All  the  actors  turn  in  commend- 
able performances,  but  Quinn  is 
definitely  center-stage.  Actress 
Daryl  Hannah  is  wonderful  to  look 
at  and  very  believable,  but  doesn't 
quite  match  the  fire  of  a  young 
Natalie  Wood.  Her  athletic  perfor- 
mances are  outstanding -particu- 
larly the  gym  scene  on  parallel 
bars. 

Accolades,  too.  go  to  supporting 
performances  by  Kenneth  McMil- 
lan, Cliff  De  Young,  and  Lois 
Smith. 

You  will  hold  your  breath  for  the 
denouement  of  this  fiery,  dramatic 
story  of  disillusioned  teenage  re- 
bellion, set  in  a  midwest  steeltown. 
The  film  could  easily  become  a 
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•  Tuxedos 

•  Formal  Accessories 

•  Oriental  Kimonas 

•  Army  Surplus 

•  Recycled  Levis 


1220  Westheimer 

Mon.  -  Sat.  10-7  p.m. 

522-1626 


Nautilus  Equipment 
Free  Weights 

•  Total  Supervision 

•  Sauna 

•  Whirlpool 

•  Tanning 

•  Aerobics 

•  Free  Weight  Classes 


Aidan  Quinn  (I)  and  Daryl  Hannah  (r)  are  gorgeous  in  Reckless. 

modern  classic.  80,  Bob  Fosse's  new  film  about  the 

Don't  miss  it -but  plan  to  stand      life  and  career  of  the  late  model. 

in  line  at  the  box  office.  Once  again,  Fosse  has  recreated 

-Marjory  Jane  Hall      real  life  on  film.  Using  an  interview 

style  trffihnmg  reminscenr  of  Len- 

Star  80  ny,  Stratten  is  depicted  by  friends 

Mariel  Hemingway  is  Playmate      and  relatives  as  an  innocent  easy 

of  the  Year  Dorothy  Stratten  in  Star     Com.  on  page  16 


m,  Texas  77006  528-JIMS 


The  Lucas  oil  well  at  Spindletop,  Texas,  ran  wild  for  nine 
days  when  it  began  operating  in  1901. 
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The 

Wobttt  9lole 

Cafe  &  Wine  Bar 

—LEGENDARY— 

Salads-Sandwiches 

Burgers-Teriyaki  Chicken 

Shrimp  Scampi-Rib  Eye 

FULL  BAR 


16  oz.  Margaritas  $2.50 

Fresh  fruit  Daquiri's  $3.25 

Coconut-Rum-Coffee 


1715  South  Shepherd  S28-3418 

Hours:    11-11  Mon.-Thurs. 
11-12  Fri.-Sat. 
11-10  Sunday 
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a  different  set  of  jaws. 
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mielst^.S. 
Orotic  cFilni^Festival 

validated         Friday  and  Saturday 
PARKING  Midnight  Shows 

Starting  February  17  &  18 
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Of  the  235»llion 

people  in  America, Inly  a  fraction 
can  use  a  computer. 


Introducing  Macintosh. 
For  the  rest  of  us. 


In  the  olden  days,  before  1984, 
not  very  many  people  used  computers. 
For  a  very  good  reason. 


Some  particularly  bright  engineers. 

Not  very  many  people  knew  how. 

And  not  very  many  people  wanted 
to  learn. 

After  all,  in  those  days,  it  meant 
listening  to  your  stomach  growl  through 
computer  seminars.  Falling  asleep  over 
computer  manuals.  And  staying  awake 
nights  to  memorize  commands  so 


complicated  you'd  have  to  be  a  computer 
to  understand  them. 

Then,  on  a  particularly  bright  day 
in  Cupertino,  California,  some 
particularly  bright  engineers 
had  a  particularly  bright  idea: 
since  computers  are  so  smart, 
wouldn't  it  make  more  sense 
to  teach  computers  about 
people,  instead  of  teaching  people  about 
computers? 

So  it  was  that  those  very  engineers 
worked  long  days  and  late  nights  and 
a  lew  legal  holidays,  teaching  tiny 
silicon  chips  all  about  people.  How  they 
make  mistakes  and  change  their  minds. 
How  they  refer  to  file  folders  and  save 
old  phone  numbers.  How  they  labor  for 
their  livelihoods,  and  doodle  in  their 
spare  time. 

For  the  first  time  in  recorded 
computer  history  hardware  engineers 


actually  talked  to  software  engineers 
in  moderate  tones  of  voice,  and  both 
were  united  by  a  common  goal:  to  build 
the  most  powerful,  most  portable,  most 
flexible,  most  versatile  computer  not-very- 
much-money  could  buy 

And  when  the  engineers  were 
finally  finished,  they  introduced  us  to 
a  personal  computer  so  personable, 
it  can  practically  shake  hands. 

And  so  easy  to  use,  most  people 
already  know  how. 

They  didn't  call  it  the  QZ190,  or 
the  Zipchip  5000. 

They  called  it  Macintosh'." 

And  now  we'd  like  to  introduce 
it  to  vou. 


Soft  Carrying  Case  M  less 
tlxm  20 pounds  in  weight, 
Macintosh  is  easily  aimed 
from  here  to  there  But  handles 
a  hears  help.  This  durable. 
mater-resistant  earning  ease 
is  thiekl)  <  padded  so  the 
Macintosh  main  unit, 
keyboard,  mouse,  manual 
and  disks  Jit  snugly  inside 
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Macintosh  External  Disk  Drive.  By 
adding  a  second  high-capacity  HOOK 
bytes)  j-l/2"disk  drive  like  the  one 
already  built  into  your  Macintosh, 
you  can  aeeess  more  documents  and 
programs  without  swapping  disks.  It 
also  speeds  |   W..., 

making  baek      ^m^^M^m 
up  copies  of 
your  infor- 
mation 


Apple,  the  Apple  logo,  Macwrile,  MacPaint,  MacTerminal.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  International  Business  pfc,  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Software  Publishing  Dow  Jones  News/Retneval  is  a  trademark  of  Dow  Jones  & 

MacProiect.  MacDraw  and  lasa  are  trademarks  of  Apple  Machines  Corporation  Corporation.  Company  lnc 

Computer,  Inc 

1-2.1  and  Lotus  are  trademarks  of  Loins  Development  VisiCalc  is  a  registered  trademark  of  VisiCorp  CompuSem  is  a  registered  trademark  of  CompuSove  Corp 

Macintosh  is  a  trademark  licensed  to  Apple  Computer,  Inc  Corporation 

The  Source  is  a  servicemark  of  Source  Telecomputing  WirdStar  is  a  trademark  of  MicroPro  International  Corporation 

UK.  s  a  registered  trademark  ol  Digital  Equipment  Corporation      Microsoft  Is  a  registered  trademark  ol  Microsoft  Corporation      Corporation,  a  subsidian  ol  The  Readers  Digesi  Association,  Inc 
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Multiplan  ls  a  trademark  ol  Microsoft  t  kxporadon 


We  could,  as  they  say  in  com- 
puterese,  dump  another  Gigabyte  (write 
another  50,000  or  so  pages)  on 
Macintosh. 

But  you  really  cant  appreciate  how 
insanely  great  Macintosh  is  until  you 
bring  your  index  finger  to  an  authorized 
Apple  dealer. 

Over  1,500  of  them  are  eagerly 
waiting  to  put  a  mouse  in  your  hand. 
To  prove  that,  if  you  can  point,  you  can 
use  a  Macintosh. 

And  if  you  can 
fill  out  a  credit 
application,  in  most 
cases  you  can  take  one  home  the  very 
same  da):  With  the  help  of  an  Apple 
credit  card. 

Which  makes  owning  the  world's 
newest  computer  just  as  easy  as  using  it. 

Soon  there'll  be  just  two  kinds 
of  people.  Those  who  use  computers. 
And  those  who  use  Apples. 
jL 


For  mi  authorized  Apple  dealer  nearest  you  call  (800)  538-9696.  In  Canada,  eall  (800)  268-  77%  or  (800)268-  7637.  ©  1984  Apple  Computer  Inc. 


If  you  have  a  desk, 
you  need  a  Macintosh. 


Macintosh  was  designed  for  anyone 
who  handles,  collects,  distributes, 
interprets,  organizes,  files,  comprehends, 
generates,  duplicates,  or  otherwise  ftitzes 
with  information. 

Any  information.  Whether  it's  words, 
numbers  or  pictures. 

We've  narrowed  it  down  to  anyone 
who  sits  at  a  desk. 

If,  for  example,  your  desk  is  in  a 


dormitory,  Macintosh  isn't  just  a  tool, 
but  a  learning  tool.  For  doing  everything 
from  problem  sets  in  Astrophysics  538 
to  term  papers  in  Art  Appreciation  101. 
Not  to  mention  perfecting  skills  in 
programming  languages  like  Macintosh 
BASIC  and  Macintosh  Pascal.  Which 
explains  why  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  country  are  ordering  Mac- 
intoshes by  the  campus-foil. 

If  you  own  your  own  business, 
owning  your  own  Macintosh  Personal 
Computer  could  mean  the  difference 
between  getting  home  before  dark,  and 
getting  home  before  Christmas.  With 
software  programs  like  MacWrite, 
MacProject,™  Maderminal,™  MacDraw,™ 
MacPaint,™  data  base  managers,  business 
graphics  programs  and  other  personal 
productivity  tools  available  from  leading 
software  developers,  you  can  spend  more 
time  mnning  your  business,  and  less 
time  chasing  after  it. 


And  even  if  you  work  for  a  company 
big  enough  to  have  its  own  mainframe 
or  minicomputer,  Macintosh  can  fit  right 
in.  It's  fluent  in  DECVT100,  VTS2  and 
plain  old  TTY.  With  additional  hardware, 
it  can  talk  to  IBM*  mainframes  in  their 
very  own  3278  protocols. 

If  your  company  has  a  subsidiary 
abroad,  your  colleagues  there  can  use 
all  the  same  tools.  Because  Macintosh 
will  be  available  in  international  versions 
with  local  conventions  (alphabets, 
currencies,  dates,  etc. ). 

In  other  words,  wherever  there's  a 
desk,  there's  a  need  for  a  Macintosh. 

And  the  less  you  can  see  of  your 
desktop,  the  more  you  could  use  one. 


An  ordinary  personal  computer 

makes  Macintosh 

even  easier  to  understand. 
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..IN      MENU  >  >  > 
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"BWordStarAB  (tm)  is  a  leading  word  processing  program  for  for  the  11*1  PC. 
It     can  he  used  to  write  nemos*     reports,     and  even    novels.       If 
novels  are  what  you  like,  you  should  consider  the  ABUordStarAB(ta)  Owners 
Guide.     It  contains  over  496  pages  of  interesting  reading. 

The  pocket  sized  ABMordStarAB  (tm)  Command  Card  contains  over  158  computer 
commands  for  complete  utilization  of  the  program.       For  instance, 
to  find  a  word  and  replace   it  with  another,   uou  type  CONTROL  QA. 


Word  processi)ig  before  Macintosh. 


In  1977  Apple  set  the  first  standard 
for  the  personal  computer  industry  with 
the  first  generation  Apple  II. 

In  1981,  IBM  set  the  second  standard 
with  their  PC. 

And  in  1984,  Macintosh  will  set  the 
third  industry'  standard,  redefining  the 
term  "personal  computer!' 

To  give  you  an  idea  just  how  far 
the  technology  has  advanced  over  the 
past  three  years,  we're  going  to  compare, 
screen-to-screen,  the  way  IBM's  PC  and 
Macintosh  perform  five  typical  personal 
computer  functions. 

Take  word  processing,  for  example. 

Any  computer  worth  its  weight  in 
silicon  does  an  adequate  job  of  shuffling 
words.  Provided,  of  course,  you  know  all 
the  keystroke  "command  sequences" 
to  make  it  happen.  And  the  IBM  PC  is 


no  exception. 

Macintosh,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
quite  an  exception. 

Using  Macintosh's  word  processing 
program,  Madvrite,  anything  and 
everything  you  might  want  to  do  with 
words  can  be  done  with  a  point-and- 
click  of  the  mouse. 

MacWite  not  only  shuffles  words, 
it  can  shuffle  them  in  many  different 
type  styles  and  sizes  (not  to  mention 
boldface,  italics  and  underlining).  So 
you  can  create  documents  that  look  like 
they  came  from  a  typesetter,  not  a 
computer.  For  your  foreign  correspond- 
ence or  scientific  documents,  the 
Macintosh  keyboard  gives  you  217  char- 
acters including  accented  letters  and 
mathematical  symbols. 

But  what  really  separates  Macintosh 


from  the  blue  suits  is  its  extraordinary 
ability  to  mix  text  with  graphics.  You  can 
actually  illustrate  your  words,  memos 
and  letters  with  tables,  charts  and  free- 
hand illustrations  composed  on  other 
graphics  programs.  All  by  cutting  and 
pasting  with  the  mouse. 

That  capability7  alone  makes  Mac- 
intosh its  very  own  form  of  communica- 
tion. A  new  medium  that  allows  you 
to  supplement  the  power  of  the  written 
word  with  the  clarity  of  illustrations. 
In  other  words,  if  you  can't  make  your 
point  with  a  Macintosh,  you  may  not 
have  a  point  to  make. 

Actually  the  difference  between 
Macintosh  and  the  IBM  PC  becomes 
obvious  the  minute  you  turn  both  of 
them  on. 

The  two  screens  top  right  show  you 


precisely  how  each  of  them  greets  you. 
Notice  the  IRM  presents  you  with  a 
laundry  list  of  files  available  for  accessing. 
And  multiple  steps  are  required  to  "get 
at"  the  particular  file  you  choose  to 
work  with. 

Macintosh,  on  the  other  hand, 
shows  you  everything  you've  saved 
(charts,  graphs,  illustrations  and  docu- 
ments), pretty  much  the  same  way 
you'd  see  them  arranged  on  your  desk. 
Choose  one  with  the  mouse,  click,  and 
you're  read}-  to  work. 

Even  comparing  a  program  as 


the  additional  cost  to  add  the  color  card 
and  separate  color  monitor  required  to 
make  use  of  them. 

When  you  compare  the  actual  unit 
you  purchase  initially  with  our  Mac- 
intosh, the  IBM  PC  not  only  comes  up 
short  a  few  bar  and  pie  charts,  it  draws 
a  complete  blank. 

Macintosh  uses  its  graphics  program, 
Microsoft's  Chart,  to  rum  numbers  no- 
body understands  into  charts  and  graphs 
that  everybody  understands,  with  it, 
you  can  "cut"  numbers  you  want  charted 
from  another  Macintosh  program  and 


"paste"  them  directly  into  Chart.  Just 
choose  the  style  of  chart  you  want  from 
a  "pull-down"  selection  of  pie  and 
bar  charts,  line  and  scatter  graphs.  Then 
customize  your  graph  with  legends 
and  labels  in  whatever  type  style  your 
little  chart  requires. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  IBM  PC 
manages  to  do  as  well  as  Macintosh: 
IBM  3278  terminal  emulation,  so  you 
can  communicate  with  heftier  IBM's. 

But  with  MacTerminal  software, 
your  Macintosh  can  also  frilly  emulate 
all  the  popular  DEC  terminals. 
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Macintosh's  Finder. 


Business  graphics  before  Macintosh. 


Microsoft's  Chart  for  Macintosh 


MacWite. 

commonplace  as  the  electronic  spread- 
sheet clearly  shows  you  that  Macintosh 
is  anything  but  commonplace. 

Microsoft's'  Multiplan™  for  Macintosh 
has  been  designed  to  take  frill  advantage 
of  Macintosh's  built-in  Lisa  Technology 
— clumsy  cursor  ke\s  are  replaced  by  a 
point- and-click  of  the  mouse. 

Let's  say  you  want  to  change  the 
width  of  a  column  in  your  spreadsheet. 
On  the  IBM  PC,  that's  a  4-key  command 
sequence.  On  Macintosh,  you  simply 
move  the  pointer  and  click. 

Should  you  need  to  make  a  few 
quick  computations  before  entering  new 
spreadsheet  figures,  you  can  use  the 
built-in  desk  calculator,  for  example. 

When  it  comes  to  business  graphics, 
in  all  fairness,  IBM  has  color  and  bar 
charts  to  spare.  Provided  you  can  Spare  Terminal  emulation  before  Macintosh.  MadTerminal. 

Comparisons  made  using  standard  configuration  Macintosh  and  IBM  PC  (5150  2-disk  unit.  256K bytes  RAM.  5151  monitor).  Xoremher  5.  1983. 


And  here's  where 
ordinary  personal  computers 

draw  a  blank. 


You've  just  seen  some  of  the  logic,  virtually  any  image  the  human  hand 

the  technology  the  engineering  genius  can  create.  Because  the  mouse  allows  the 

and  the  software  wizardry  that  separates  human  hand  to  create  it. 
Macintosh  from  conventional  computers.         MacPaint  gives  you  total  freedom 


MacPaint  produces  virtually  any  image  the  human  hand  can  create. 


Now,  we'd  like  to  show  you  some 
of  the  magic. 

First,  there's  MacPaint.  A  program 
that  transforms  Macintosh  into  a 
combination  architect's  drafting  table, 
artists  easel  and  illustrator's  sketch  pad. 

With  MacPaint,  for  the  first  time, 
a  personal  computer  can  produce 


to  doodle.  To  cross-hatch.  To  spray  paint. 
To  fill-in.  To  erase. 

And  even  if  you're  not  a  terrific 
artist,  MacPaint  includes  special  tools 
for  designing  everything  from  office 
forms  to  technical  illustrations.  Plus 
type  styles  to  create  captions,  labels  and 
headlines. 

So  you  can  have  custom-designed 
graphics  without  hiring  a  design  studio. 
Make  your  presentations  more  present- 


able by  enlarging  MacPaint  illustrations 
or  making  transparencies  for  overhead 
projection.  Or  clarify  a  memo  or  report 
by  "cutting  out"  your  illustration  and 
"pasting"  it  into  your  text. 
What  MacPaint  does 
for  helping  you  visualize 
your  wildest  imaginings, 
MacProject  does  for  help- 
ing you  visualize  the 
unforeseen. 

You  simply  enter  all 
the  tasks  and  resources 
involved  in  a  project — 
whether  it's  opening  a 
new  office  or  producing 
a  brochure— and 
MacProject  will  chart  the 
"critical  path"  to  com- 
pletion, calculating  dates 
and  deadlines.  If  there's 
a  single  change  in  any 
phase  of  the  project,  it 
will  automatically  recal- 
culate every  phase. 

So  with  MacProject, 
you  can  generate  business 
plans  and  status  reports 
that  reflect  the  realities 
of  the  job,  not  the  limitations  of  your 
computer. 

But  more  important  than  the 
practical  benefits  of  programs  like 
MacPaint  and  MacProject,  they  represent 
the  very  tangible  difference  an  attitude 
can  make. 

An  attitude  that  the  only  thing 
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Flashbacks 

TIMOTHY  leary  Heinemann  £9.95 


This  is  a  wonderful  book,  the  chronicle  of  a 
heady,  expansive  age,  a  tribute  to  the  energy  of 
America.  No  other  nation  could  have  produced  a 
man  like  Timothy  Leary,  who  gets  thrown  out  of 
a  college,  becomes  a  Harvard  psychology  profes- 
sor and  then,  after  experiencing  'magic  mush- 
rooms' in  Mexico,  sets  out  to  convert  the  world  to 
mind-expanding  drugs.  Equally,  only  in  America 
could  this  same  man  be  hounded  out  of  his  job, 
thrown  in  gaol  on  trumped-up  charges  and 
subjected  to  endless  games  of  cat-and-mouse  with 
the  aurhoriries.  It's  typical  of  Leary,  however, 
that  he  thrives  on  all  this.  He  sees  himself  as  a 
Tom  Sawyer  figure,  upsetting  the  crab-apple  An- 
nies in  the  CIA  and  the  White  House.  He  is  a 
paradoxical  mixture  of  cowboy,  visionary  and 
subversive  imp. 

This  book  reads  like  a  psychedelic  dream;  there 
are  night-long  'sessions'  in  ornate  apartments, 
communes  in  Mexico,  Indian  gurus;  a  mysterious 
woman  who  'turned  on'  JFK  himself,  and  was 
murdered  for  her  pains.  It  all  seems  a  long  way 
from  Ronald  Reagan  and  the  entrenched  Eighties. 
And  yet  Leary's  philosophy  is  not  as  naive  as  it 
might  appear.  During  his  Harvard  period,  when 
he  was  experimenting  with  psychedelic  drugs,  he 
came  to  believe  in  Hallucinations  For  All,  but 
only  under  the  supervision  of  trained  guides  who 
would  control  and  administer  them.  Shades  of 
Brave  New  World?  Certainly  the  fight  for  drug 
freedom  has  some  odd  over-tones.  The  passages 
concerning  his  imprisonment  reveal  a  playful  ban- 
ter between  Leary  and  bis  captors,  eager  for  in- 
side information  on  the  counter-culture.  They 
become^  quite  chummy  in  fact,  and  you  get  the 
feeling  that  the  battle  for  liberation  is  a  private 
game  played  between  maverick  and  Estab- 
lishment, with  the  poor  public  drifting  on  the 
sidelines. 

Flashbacks  is  a  stylish  piece  of  work,  switching 
from  the  Sixties  to  Leary's  youth  and  back  again. 
The  language  is  breathless,  convoluted,  colourful, 
mind-blown;  Tokyo,  for  example,  is  'an  urban 
hive  fascinating  to  any  diligent  student  of  insec- 
toid '  interpersonal  relations'  —  which  should 
please  the  Japanese  Tourist  Board.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  you  are  left  wondering  whether  the  drug 
culture  was  indeed  a  feasible  plan  for  the  high- 
tech  future,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  burst  of 
frustrated  energy  after  post-war  austerity  and 
Vietnam  stupidity.  Whatever  the  reason,  Leary 
has  written  a  valuable  document  about  the  period. 
David  Lancaster 
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Turn  on,  tune  in 


FLASHBACKS 

By  Timothy  Leary. 
Heinemann.  397  pages.  £9.95. 

The  intellectual  tone  of  Timothy  Leary's 
autobiography  is  suggested  by  the  resume 
of  his  current  interests  that  he  gives  near 
the  end  of  the  book: 

Since  my  release  from  prison  I  have  written 
six  new  books  and  published  over  fifty 
articles  in  the  fields  of  exo-psychology, 
neuro-logic,  sociology,  neuro-politics,  Gaia 
theory,  re-juvenilisation,  neuro-geography, 
neo-LaMarckianism,  personal  evolution  and 
development,  biocomputer  theory,  experi- 
mental dying,  neuro-ecology,  migratory  de- 
mographics, and  the  liberating  advantages 
of  word  processors  and  video  games. 
It  doesn't  matter.  This  is  an  interesting 
book  anyway. 

One  reason  is  that  Mr  Leary  has  led  a 
very  interesting  life.  It  is  easy  for  the 
reader  to  skip  over  the  theoretical  mum- 
bo-jumbo  and  dive  into  accounts  of  the 
famous  people  who  started  streaming 
through  Mr  Leary's  life  when  he  under- 
took (then  legal)  experiments  with  psy- 
chedelic drugs  at   Harvard  in  the  early 


1960s.  That  stream  included  some  people 
anybody  might  expect  to  find,  such  as  the 
beat  luminaries  Neal  Cassidy,  Jack  Ker- 
ouac  and  Allen  Ginsberg,  and  the  jazz 
trumpeter  Maynard  Ferguson;  but  it  also 
included  the  poet  Robert  Lowell,  Aldous 
Huxley,  Henry  Luce  and  a  reputed  girl- 
friend of  President  Kennedy  named  Mary 
Pinchot  Meyer. 

The  breadth  of  his  acquaintance  points 
to  a  more  intriguing  fact  about  Mr  Leary. 
He  has  been  a  strong  and  quite  durable 
figure  in  recent  American  culture.  His 
prominence  was  greatest  in  the  last  half 
of  the  1960s,  when  the  marijuana  haze 
that  pleasantly  settled  over  America's 
best  universities  was  punctuated  only  by 
an  occasional  whiff  from  the  tear-gas 
canisters  fired  off  to  disperse  anti-war 
demonstrators.  But  what  was  it  that  made 
America's  young  so  loose,  and  Mr  Leary 
so  popular  a  figure  among  them,  in  the 
1960s?  This  is  a  subject  on  which  some 
extended  analysis  by  Mr  Leary  would 
have  been  welcome.  He  ventures  only  an 
elegy:  "The  pageantry  of  those  days! 
Where  did  it  go?"  Good  question.  No 
answer. 

Mr  Leary  did  not  disappear  from  the 
scene  with  the  1960s.  He  did  fade  for  a 
time:  a  couple  of  years  in  exile  (being 
bossed  around  in  Algeria  by  the  Black 
Panther  fugitive  Eldridge  Cleaver,  who 
has  since  become  a  born-again  Christian 
and  a  fan  of  Ronald  Reagan)  was  fol- 
lowed by  four  years  in  prison  on  drug 
charges. 

But  Mr  Leary  is  back  on  stage.  He  now 
holds  debates  with  his  old  enemy  Mr  G. 
Gordon  Liddy,  who  busted  Mr  Leary  for 
drugs  and  later  became  famous  as  the 
comic-book  Watergate  spy  who  refused 
to  finger  any  of  his  colleagues  and  so 
spent  years  in  prison.  Their  debates  are  a 
hot  ticket  on  the  American  university 
lecture  circuit,  and  a  film  about  them  has 
just  been  released. 

Mr  Leary's  durability  is  not  really  as- 
tonishing. He  represents  a  strain  of  radi- 
cal individualism  that  has  a  long  tradition 
in  America,  epitomised  by  Thoreau.  Nor 
is  it  very  surprising  (even  leaving  the 
money  aside)  that  he  has  teamed  up  with 
Mr  Liddy,  who  thumbed  his  nose  at  the 
representatives  of  the  state  by  refusing 
even  to  swear  to  a  Watergate  congres- 
sional committee  that  he  would  tell  the 
truth. 

Mr  Leary  still  spooks  the  bureaucrats. 
The  latest  example  of  official  paranoia 
came  from  Mr  Leon  Brittan,  the  British 
home  secretary.  He  let  Mr  Liddy  into 
Britain  to  publicise  the  film  about  the 
Leary-Liddy  debates,  but  not  Mr  Leary. 
What  is  it  about  this  naive,  sincere  and 
slightly  kooky  man  that  makes  Mr  Brittan 
think  he  must  keep  the  British  people 
from  hearing  what  he  has  to  say? 
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Meet  Players. 

Regular  and  Menthol 
Kings  and  100's. 


Kings:  12  mg  "tar,"  1.0  mg  nicotine — 100's:  14  mg  "tar" 
1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  by  FTC  method. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


■  Philip  Morris  Inc.  1983 
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Eve  of  Computer  Fest    v : 

High-Tech  Too  Fast? 


by  Patrick  Aloysius 
Murphy 


We  are  taught  first /to 
look  eyelessly  up  to 
images  and  symbols/ 
instead  of  looking  first  into  eyes  of 
ourselves. 

—Climates  of  the  Mind 
by  Carolyn  Kleefeld 
Western  civilization  is  experi- 
encing an  enormous  high-tech- 
nology revolution  affecting  all  our 
lives. 

On  a  positive  side,  computer 
technology  placed  men  on  the 
moon;  improved  communication 
between  countries  via  satellite 
transmissions;  advanced  medical 
science  thus  increasing  life  spans 
and  improving  the  quality  of  life. 
On  the  negative  side,  com- 
puter technology  has  given  poli- 
ticians the  tool  to  destroy  the 
world;  widened  the  gap  between 
high-technology-  nations  and 
Third  World  countries;  and 
threatened  our  fragile  planet's 
ecology.   - 

Last  Friday  at  Book/Cafe  Capi- 
tola,  hi-tech  wizard  Francis  Jeff- 
rey- and  Big  Sur  poet.  Carolyn 


Kleefeld  probed  the  contempor- 
ary terrors  of  high-technology 
and  gave  alternative  ideas  on  the 
future  of  artistic/scientific  cre- 
ation. The  News  found  their  rumi- 
nations appropriate,  in  light  of  the 
second  annual  Computer  Festival 
at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  this  week- 
end. 

Kleefeld  is  the  highly  success- 
ful author  of  Climates  of  the 
Mind,  Satan  Sleeps  With  the 
Holy,  and  Lovers  in  Evolution. 
Jeffrey  is  founder-director  of 
Alive  Systems,  a  consulting 
agency  in  high-tech  and  com- 
munications and  author  of  Work- 
ing in  Isolation:  States  that  Alter 
Consensus. 

instein  was  a  wonder 
physicist  but  he  didn't  undern 

tand  politics.  Ronald  Reagan  is  a] 
gifted  politician  but  he  doesn't1 
understand  nuclear  physics,"  JefJ 

ly^^IaineSr 
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our  survival  today  comes  from 
'specialization  in  the  context  of 
our  bureaucratic  institutions." 

Jeffrey  used  Albert  Einstein  as 
an  example  of  being  politically 
naive.  "He  started  out  being  a 
pacifistic    war   resister.    From 

See  page  9 
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Computer  '84 
Schedule 


More  than  60  high-technolo£ 
this  weekend  at  the  Compute 
robot,  software,  hardware  andl 
by  the  handicapped.  The  Festf 
coanut  Grove,  Santa  Cruz. 
Business  Dav  •  Fridav,  Fe| 
8:30-9  am 
9  am 


exhibits  will  be  featured 

Festival  '84.  including  a 

special  computer  exhibit 

»-al  will  be  held  at  the  Co- 


10:30  am 


1:30  pm 


ucatiot 


iary3,S20(S25atdoor) 
Registration/ 

Introductio/and  Crystal  Gazing  High 
Tech 

Software/State  of  the  Art:  Jobs: 
Keepin^'p  With  the  Times: 
AgricWrture:  Growing  With  Computers 
Hardware:  Trends  For  the  Future  Small 
Business:  Application 

rofessional:  Office  Applications: 
\Vomen  and  New  Technology 
Jay  -  Saturday,  February  4, 
($25^fTdoor) 

m\         Registration 

Education  2000:  The  Future  of 
Learning:  Getting  Going:  Computers  in 
the  Classroom 
-11:15  am   Word  Processing  for  Kids:  UC  Davis: 
Computers  in  Education  Program 
1:15-2:45  pm     What  Are  Kids  Up  To?:  Computer 
Literacy 
Workshops  including  Logo.  Basic.  PFS  File  and  Bank 
Street  Writer  will  be  available  during  the  Education  Day 
(only-) 

Exhibits,  Friday,  February  3.  9  am-7  pm:  Saturday. 

February  4.  9  am-7:30  pm;  and  Sunday.  February  5. 

noon-o:30    pm.    S5    general/4    students    &    seniors 

Ultramedia  Night,  Saturday,  February  4.  8  pm.  $6  4 

students  &  seniors.  Video,  graphics  and  music. 

Advance  tickets  are  available  at:  Book/Cafe.  Bookshop 
Santa  Cruz.  Cabrillo  Communitv  Education.  UCSC  Box 
Office. 


FRANCIS  JEFFREY  •  SYSTEMS  CONSULTANT 
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High-Tech  Talk 


Continued  from  page  1 

there,  he  went  to  [be]  a 
leading  advocate  of  re- 
armament in  preparation  for 
Hitler.  Then  he  signed  two 
famous  letters  to  Roosevelt 
that  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
the  Manhattan  Project  and  the 
atomic  bomb.  Finally,  he 
wrote  another  letter  to 
Roosevelt  stating  now  that  we 
have  the  bomb,  don't  use  it. 

"He  was  invited  to  sit  on 
the  board  of  Directors  of  the 
Manhattan  Project,"  Jeffrey 
continued.  "Einstein  declin- 
ed because  he  felt  he  was  to 
old  and  too  busy.  Within  six 
months,  Enstein  was  black- 
listed and  considered  a 
security  risk.  The  bureacrats 
who  ran  the  very  project 
which  he  had  set  up  would  no 
longer  take  his  advice  be- 
cause they  thought  he  was 
'pink'  [left  wing].  That's  an 
example  of  specialization." 
'  Kleefeld  believes  the 
relentless  pressures  of  the 
economic  control  system 
forces  people  into  extreme: 
in  order  to  succeed  in  society's 
work  slots/you  first  must  be  de- 
humanized. "These  geniuses 
have  no  interior  develop- 
ment," she'  stated. 

"If  you  have  experienced 
enough  on  a  personal 
human  level,  at  least  you" 
aware  of  what's  goingpor 
Kleefeld  continue* 
know  if  you  creal^ft(Mtoin^ 
what  effects  it  will  have 
people.  You  need  to  ex- 
perience everything.  Then 
you  become  in  touch  with 
everything.  It's  important  to 
grow  as  a  whole  integrated 
being  rather  than  only  paying 
attention  in  a  specialized  area. 
Being  integrated  into  nature 
rather  than  just  being  part  of 
nature. 

"The  worst  things  that  are 
happening  in  the  world  today 
are  specialization  and  bureau- 
cratization. We  can  trace  all 
our  specific  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  to 
those  two  emerging  evils,  Jef- 
frey explained. 


"We  are  not  encouraged  to 
look  within  ourselves  and 
turn  towards  ourselves  for 
what  we  want.  We  im- 
mediately are  exploited  by  the 
external  things  like  family  and 
society.  There  is  no  value  on 
self  knowledge  and  self  ex- 
ploration at  all.  We  are  not  liv- 
ing in  that  type  of  society," 
Kleefeld  added.  "We  can't 
move  forward  doing  this. 

"For  me,  it  was  necessary 
to  withdraw  within  myself," 
she  continued.  "I  just  cut  out 
from  the  society  I  was  living  in 
and  started  creating  my  in- 
terior world.  I  wanted  to  find 
myself  as  a  separate  being 
rather  than  only  just  a  reac- 
tion to  what  was  happening." 

The  poet  and  the  high-tech 
wizard  strongly  recommend 
we  explore  our  inner  dimen- 
sions and  establish  our  own 
integrity.  "The  vast  commer- 
cial system  that  we  have  in 
this  country,  plus  the  vast 
totalitarian  bureaucracy  on 
the  other  side  are  constantiy 
grinding  people  into  stated  of 
disintegration,"  Jeffrey 

stated. 

"In  school,  you  learn  just  by 
definition.  They  give  you  a 
fact  but  no  comprehension  to 
go  with  it,"  continued  Klee- 
aot  validate 
renessT  nie 
^chool  is  we're  taught  every- 
ling  in  fragments.  The 
'teacher  is  really  within  our- 
selves." 

"I  think  we  could  become 


'01  computers, 
frey.  "We  haven't  even  scrat- 
ched the  surface  yet;  how- 
ever, it  depends  on  who  uses 
them  and  what  they  are  used 
for." 


Jeffrey  is  setting  up  a  com- 
puterized network  system, 
open  to  everybody,  to  "do 
what  governments  cannot  do. 
They  cannot  represent  their 
constituants  and  they  are  con- 
stitutionally unable  to 
negotiate  with  each  other. 
Given  that,  we  have  to  con- 
duct our  global  affairs  through 
governments— we  are  already 
dead! 

"I'm  interested  in  the  con- 
cept of  finding  technological, 
procedural  and  group  interac- 
tion methods  for  interacting 
and  interrelating  the  positive 
intentions  of  a  large  number 
of  people  so  they  can  achieve 
their  group  &  individual 
goals.  You  need  a  way  that  a 
group  having  aligned  inten- 
tions can  get  together  and 
hold  a  discussion  without  the 
problem  of  shouting  at  each 
other.- We  can  do  this  with 
computers." 

"To  be  integrated,  we  need 
to  be  in  touch  with  our  heart, 
mind,  body,  soul,  spirit  and 
consciousness.  Otherwise  we 
are  not  a  complete  human  be- 
ing," added  Kleefeld. 

Special  thanks  to  Book/Cafe 
Capitola  for  providing 
research  material  for  this  arti- 
cle. Ms.  Kleefeld  s  books  of 
poetry,  including  Lovers  in 
Evolution,  are  available  at 
fe. 


ForBcomplete  schedule  of 

Compiler  Festival  '84  being 

held  thl  weekend  at  the  Co- 

^oanuJPjrove  in  Santa  Cruz, 
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Derrel  Thomas'  Hit  Defeats  Dodgers  2-1 


From  Times  Wire  Services 

ThST  fA^  BEACH'  ^la-Former  Dodger  Derrel 
Thomas  stroked  a  pinch-hit.  run-scoring  sLlewkh 

EJ?/!*!  b0U°m  °f  the  ninth  SS5  o  Sve  the 
Montreal  Expos  a  2-1  exhibition  baseball  v  ctorTover 
the  Dodgers  Angeles  Wednesday.  7 

pitSe/patT^^"^1116  inning  With  a  walk  off  toting 
pitcfter  Pat  Zachry  and  took  second  on  Bobby  Ramos'? 

SddTe  y  WaJk6d'  bUt  Th0mas  then  s^ed  up 

JdhprwgerS  *"»  *>«*  a  1-0  lead  in  the  fifth  on  Dave 
ltS  off  withTf  ihat  SC°red  German  Rivera-  who  had 
fed  t  7n^h  ■*? 5  a^nSt  Darren  Dilks-  The  Expos 
dnnh  1  h  ""  half  °f  the  inni"g  when  Stenhouse 
doubled  and  scored  on  rookie  Argenis  Salazar's  single 

David  Palmer  started  for  the  Expos  in  his  first 
major-league  appearance  since  Aug^3,  1982  when  he 
suffered  an  elbow  injury  which  required  su^rv  He 
yielded  two  hits  and  two  walks  in  three  inningT 


The  Dodgers  now  have  an  0-2  exhibition  record 

al  tnd^frh^"3  Star!ed  °n  the  mound  against  M°ntre- 
WlT  Burt  h  atSCOrelesf  th^e  innings,  allowing  three 
hits.  Burt  Hooton  pitched  the  next  three  innings 
allowing  four  hits  and  one  run.  innings. 

Relief  ace  Tom  Niedenfuer  pitched  the  seventh 
inning,  retiring  the  side  in  order  and  striking  out  two 

?holysr,rfed     w  inmngS'  g,Ving  UP  0^  the  hit  to 
1  nomas  while  walking  two. 

The  Dodgers  have  accumulated  just  nine  hits  in  thoir 

ThTieSH  Q1Bul  f ingl6S  and  the  double  b^Rivera 

VeLheBeaUcbhWFiPlaoyd,tS  I*-*??  *"*  °f  the  *^  « 
Welch  SdnSuay'  f3Clng  the  Texas  Ra"g^-  Bob 
Dodger^  hlS6r  are  SCheduJed  t0  P'tch  ^r  the 
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People 


New  Orleans  is  full  of  interesting  sights, 
but  few  were  more  interesting  than  the 
sight  of  Apple's  chairman,  Steven  Jobs, 
intently  engaged  in  conversation  with  LSD 
veteran  and  recent  computer-convert 
Timothy  Leary,  in  a  hospitality  suite  at 
Softcon.  Jobs  was  there  to  cut  software 
deals  for  the  Macintosh,  and  Leary's 
attendance  was  in  connection  with  XOR 
Corporation,  a  Minnetonka,  Minnesota, 
software  firm.  Leary  is  working  on  his 
design  of  a  24-module  "brain  game"  that 
he  believes  will  help  people  change  the 
way  they  think  and  live.  Leary's  presence 
attracted  the  attention  of  both  Jobs  and 
Apple  cofounder  Stephen  Wozniak,  who 
visited  Leary's  suite  at  separate  times  for 
a  demonstration.  XOR  officials,  who 
seemed  to  be  accustomed  to  the  film- 
industry  style  of  doing  business,  did  a 
Hollywood  blitz  on  Jobs.  They  were  trying 
to  sell  him  the  rights  to  their  brain  game 
and  two  other  XOR  products  —  but  rumor 
has  it  the  negotiations  were  somewhat  less 
than  cordial  and  we  won't  be  seeing 
Leary's  game  on  the  Macintosh. 


Tom  Synder  sings  "Run  for  the  Money.  " 

Tom  Snyder  had  party  goers  doing 
double  takes  at  the  Scarborough  Systems 
bash  at  Softcon.  Not  only  did  he  show  off 
packages  of  his  latest  game  (entitled  Run 
for  the  Money)  to  be  marketed  by 
Scarborough,  but  Snyder  also  showed  off 
his  talents  as  Tom  Snyder,  CBS  recording 
artist,  by  doing  a  couple  of  full-tilt  versions 
of  his  latest  song  called  —  you  guessed  it 
—  "Run  for  the  Money."  (Snyder  also 
created  the  popular  games  Snooper 
Troops  and  the  Search  Series.)  Rock 
wasn't  the  only  musical  genre  represent- 
ed: Scarborough  hired  the  Southern  Uni- 
versity Marching  Band  to  put  on  a  great 
Mardi  Gras-style  show,  and  a  blues  and 
jazz  band  filled  in  between  Snyder's 
renditions  of  "Run  for  the  Money." 

Charlie  Chaplin  may  have  been  cute, 
but  Albert  Einstein  was  smart  as  well  — 
and  he  is  as  immediately  recognruole  as 


Steven  Jobs  and  Timothy  Leary  discuss  "brain  games"  at  Softcon. 


Chaplin's  Little  Tramp  character.  So  the 
good  doctor  has  recently  been  adopted  by 
Armor  Systems  as  a  symbol  for  the  Florida 
company.  "Einstein  had  a  unique  formula 
with  E  =  MC  squared,"  said  Neil  Peiman, 
vice-president  of  sales  for  Armor,  "and  we 
think  we  have  one  too."  Einstein  is  really 
actor  Mike  Basile.  His  makeup  for 
Softcon  was  done  by  former  Disney  artist 
Bruce  Miller,  who  spends  an  initial  four 
hours  transforming  Basile  into  the  tousle- 
haired  professor.  Because  of  the  heat  in 
the  Superdome,  Miller  had  to  do  touch  ups 
every  45  minutes. 


Mike  Basile  poses  as  Albert  Einstein. 

"It  really  grabs  you,  doesn't  it?"  said  Nick 
Barnett,     marketing     director     for 


Psycomp,  of  the  poster  that  can  be  seen 
between  Barnett  and  a  show  goer.  And  we 
must  admit,  yes,  it  is  a  grabber.  Psycomp 
sells  self-help  software  that  relates  to  four 
different  areas  of  psychology.  The  poster 
advertises  a  program  called  Treating 
Sexual  Problems  that  is  supposed  to  treat 
just  what  the  poster  says  it  will  treat.  It's 
an  "interactive"  ten-session  program 
which,  according  to  the  literature,  "clari- 
fies frequently-held  misconceptions  and 
introduces  corrective  measures  to  over- 
come the  problems. 


Nick  Barnett  discusses  Psycomp  software. 

This  issue  of  Info  World  is  the  debut  of  our 
People  page.  We'll  be  running  it  every  other 
week  with  pictures  and,  we  hope,  somewhat 
quirky  and  unusual  stories  about  people  in  the 
burgeoning  microcomputer  industry.  We  wel- 
come contributions  to  People.  Ideally,  we  would 
like  a  black  and  white  8  X  10-inch  photograph 
to  accompany  your  anecdote.  You  won't  get 
any  money,  but  you'll  get  your  name  on  the 
page  —  and  you  '11  have  our  undying  apprecia- 
tion. What  more  could  you  want? 

—  Denise  Caruso,  People  editor. 
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Louisiana  legislation  would 
punish  software  pirates 


BY  JIM  BARTIMO 

Senior  Writer 


Louisiana  politics  briefly  took  the 
spotlight  at  Softcon  in  New  Orleans 
when  Louisiana  Secretary  of  State 
James  H.  Brown  announced  pending 
legislation  designed  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thorized duplication  and  distribution  of 
computer  software.  If  passed,  the  bill  will 
make  Louisiana  the  first  state  to  have  such 
a  law.  State  officials  hope  the  law  will 
make  Louisiana  more  attractive  to  high- 
tech  companies. 

Brown,  speaking  at  a  press  conference 
sponsored  by  Vault  Corporation,  a  soft- 


ware protection  company,  said  that  the 
Software  License  Enforcement  Act  will  be 
introduced  in  the  current  legislative  ses- 
sion by  two  Democrats,  State  Senator 
William  Atkins  and  Representative  Al 
Ater.  Under  the  proposed  law,  a  user 
would  automatically  agree  to  accept  the 
terms  of  an  enclosed  licensing  agreement 
by  purchasing  or  opening  a  software 
package.  By  becoming  a  licensee  of  the 
software,  a  user  then  could  be  punished  for 
any  copyright  infringement. 

"This  bill  is  intended  to  strengthen 
significantly  the  ability  of  software  pub- 
lishers and  distributors  to  enforce  their 
rights  under  trade  secret  and  copyright 


laws,"  Brown  said  in  conjunction  with  a 
joint  statement  from  the  legislators.  "This 
bill  strikes  a  balance  between  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  software  industry  in 
preventing  piracy  and  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  customers  who  acquire 
copies  of  software  pursuant  to  license 
agreements." 

Vault  Corporation  chairman  Krag 
Brotby  said  his  company  helped  write 
most  of  the  bill  for  Brown  and  the 
legislators,  and  that  the  announcement 
was  timed  to  coincide  with  Softcon  coming 
to  New  Orleans.  Vault,  of  Westlake, 
California,  markets  the  Prolok  Software 
Protection  System  to  software  developers 
who  want  to  protect  their  software  from 
being  copied.  Prolok  is  used  by  many 
software  developers,  including  Ashton- 
Tate and  Informatics,  said  Brotby.  The 
Louisiana  legislation  is  needed,  he  said, 
because  software  protection  schemes  can 
alwavs  be  broken.  • 


Start-up  firm  announces 
windowing  package  for  PCjr 


BY  KATHY  CHIN 

Reporter 


Trillian,  a  Los  Gatos,  California, 
software  start-up,  has  announced  it 
will  be  offering  the  first  windowing 
package  for  the  new  IBM  PCjr  this  April. 
Unveiled  at  Softcon  in  New  Orleans, 
VisuALL  is  a  program  designed  to  simplify 
the  use  of  existing  software  on  the  market. 
Instead  of  memorizing  keyboard  com- 


mands, users  can  select  from  an  on-screen 
window  of  options  with  a  mouse  or  with 
designated  arrow  keys.  Software  develop- 
ers are  calling  VisuALL  a  "shell"  product 
that  functions  as  a  kind  of  accessory 
program  for  existing  off-the-shelf 
software. 

Trillian's  president  Peter  Redford  said 
the  firm  will  be  shipping  a  VisuALL  shell 
for  the  IBM  Personal  Editor  for  the  PCjr 
that  will  sell  for  between  $50  to  $70.  "We 


have  developed  a  window  system  that  will 
function  within  the  boundaries  of  PCjr's 
more  limited  memory,"  said  Redford.  The 
Trillion  offering  does  not  integrate 
mulitiple  programs,  but  makes  individual 
applications  easier  to  use. 

"This  program  eliminates  the  user's 
dependence  on  lengthy  manuals,  which  are 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  an  aid,"  Redford 
said.  "Our  windows  let  people  tell  the 
computer  what  to  do  in  plain  English, 
rather  than  in  computer  languages." 

Users  who  wish  to  customize  their  own 
IBM  PC  applications  can  purchase  the 
VisuALL  PC-DOS  shell  for  $99.95. 
Redford  claims  that  users  can  create  shells 
for  any  software  that  operates  on  the  IBM 
PC  and  its  look-alikes.  • 


Radio  Shack  introduces 
disk  drive  for  Model  1 00 


BY  SCOTT  MACE 

Senior  Writer 


Radio  Shack  has  introduced  a  $799 
5  lA  -inch  single-disk  drive  for  its 
Model  100  portable. 
Included  with  the  drive  is  space  for  an 
optional  second  floppy-disk  drive,  which 
costs  $240.  The  drive  box  also  includes 
connections  to  link  the  Model  100  to  a 
computer  monitor  and/or  television  set. 

The  5  lA  -inch  single-sided  disk  drive 
stores  184K  of  information  on  one  floppy. 
According  to  Radio  Shack  spokesperson 
Ed  Juge,  the  disk  format  is  incompatible 
with  other  TRS-80  disk  formats,  such  as 


those  for  the  Color  Computer  or  Model  4. 

Unlike  the  lap-size  Model  100,  the 
Model  100  disk  drive  is  not  portable.  It  is 
about  as  long  and  wide  as  the  100,  but  is 
approximately  three  times  the  portable's 
height.  The  Model  100  itself  can  store  up 
to  32K  in  its  nonvolatile  random-access 
memory.  Previously  the  only  additional 
storage  available  for  the  100  was  through 
a  separate  cassette  tape  recorder. 

The  disk  drive  attaches  through  a  cable 
that  plugs  into  the  bottom  of  the  Model 
100.  The  plug  fits  into  the  slot  reserved 
for  ROM  (read-only  memory)  modules 
located  behind  a  door  on  the  bottom  of  the 
machine.  Juge  says  that  when  users  buy 


the  drive,  they  must  remove  the  ROM 
module  door  and  replace  it  with  one 
designed  to  accept  the  disk-drive  cable. 

The  video-interface  section  of  the  drive 
includes  a  built-in  RF  modulator  for 
connecting  the  computer  to  a  television.  A 
computer/television  switch  box  is  included 
with  the  drive.  Monitors  or  televisions  will 
display  25  lines  of  copy  on  the  screen. 

When  connected,  the  disk  drive  auto- 
matically loads  special  software  into  the 
Model  100  that  links  the  drive  to  the 
computer  through  the  built-in  Basic  lan- 
guage. A  Model  100  must  have  a  minimum 
of  16K  RAM  to  use  the  drive. 

NEC,  which  manufactures  a  lap-size 
computer  similar  to  the  Radio  Shack 
product,  plans  to  introduce  a  disk-drive 
unit  for  its  machine  this  June.  Unlike  the 
5'/4-inch  Radio  Shack  unit,  NEC's  model 
will  have  a  CMOS  battery-powered,  3V2- 
inch  double-density  drive.  The  price  of  the 
NEC  drive  has  not  been  set.  • 
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New  Orleans  is  full  of  interesting  sights, 
but  few  were  more  interesting  than  the 
sight  of  Apple's  chairman,  Steven  Jobs, 
intently  engaged  in  conversation  with  LSD 
veteran  and  recent  computer-convert 
Timothy  Leary,  in  a  hospitality  suite  at 
Softcon.  Jobs  was  there  to  cut  software 
deals  for  the  Macintosh,  and  Leary's 
attendance  was  in  connection  with  XOR 
Corporation,  a  Minnetonka,  Minnesota, 
software  firm.  Leary  is  working  on  his 
design  of  a  24-module  "brain  game"  that 
he  believes  will  help  people  change  the 
way  they  think  and  live.  Leary's  presence 
attracted  the  attention  of  both  Jobs  and 
Apple  cofounder  Stephen  Wozniak,  who 
visited  Leary's  suite  at  separate  times  for 
a  demonstration.  XOR  officials,  who 
seemed  to  be  accustomed  to  the  film- 
industry  style  of  doing  business,  did  a 
Hollywood  blitz  on  Jobs.  They  were  trying 
to  sell  him  the  rights  to  their  brain  game 
and  two  other  XOR  products  —  but  rumor 
has  it  the  negotiations  were  somewhat  less 
than  cordial  and  we  won't  be  seeing 
Leary's  game  on  the  Macintosh. 


Tom  Synder  sings  "Run  for  the  Money.  " 

Tom  Snyder  had  party  goers  doing 
double  takes  at  the  Scarborough  Systems 
bash  at  Softcon.  Not  only  did  he  show  off 
packages  of  his  latest  game  (entitled  Run 
for  the  Money)  to  be  marketed  by 
Scarborough,  but  Snyder  also  showed  off 
his  talents  as  Tom  Snyder,  CBS  recording 
artist,  by  doing  a  couple  of  full-tilt  versions 
of  his  latest  song  called  —  you  guessed  it 
—  "Run  for  the  Money."  (Snyder  also 
created  the  popular  games  Snooper 
Troops  and  the  Search  Series.)  Rock 
wasn't  the  only  musical  genre  represent- 
ed: Scarborough  hired  the  Southern  Uni- 
versity Marching  Band  to  put  on  a  great 
Mardi  Gras-style  show,  and  a  blues  and 
jazz  band  filled  in  between  Snyder's 
renditions  of  "Run  for  the  Money." 

Charlie  Chaplin  may  have  been  cute, 
but  Albert  Einstein  was  smart  as  well  — 
and  he  is  as  immediately  recognizable  as 


Steven  Jobs  and  Timothy  Leary  discuss  "brain  games"  at  Softcon. 


Chaplin's  Little  Tramp  character.  So  the 
good  doctor  has  recently  been  adopted  by 
Armor  Systems  as  a  symbol  for  the  Florida 
company.  "Einstein  had  a  unique  formula 
with  E  =  MC  squared,"  said  Neil  Peiman, 
vice-president  of  sales  for  Armor,  "and  we 
think  we  have  one  too."  Einstein  is  really 
actor  Mike  Basile.  His  makeup  for 
Softcon  was  done  by  former  Disney  artist 
Bruce  Miller,  who  spends  an  initial  four 
hours  transforming  Basile  into  the  tousle- 
haired  professor.  Because  of  the  heat  in 
the  Superdome,  Miller  had  to  do  touch  ups 
every  45  minutes. 


Mike  Basile  poses  as  Albert  Einstein. 

"It  really  grabs  you,  doesn't  it?"  said  Nick 
Barnett,     marketing     director     for 


Psycomp,  of  the  poster  that  can  be  seen 
between  Barnett  and  a  show  goer.  And  we 
must  admit,  yes,  it  is  a  grabber.  Psycomp 
sells  self-help  software  that  relates  to  four 
different  areas  of  psychology.  The  poster 
advertises  a  program  called  Treating 
Sexual  Problems  that  is  supposed  to  treat 
just  what  the  poster  says  it  will  treat.  It's 
an  "interactive"  ten-session  program 
which,  according  to  the  literature,  "clari- 
fies frequently-held  misconceptions  and 
introduces  corrective  measures  to  over- 
come the  problems. 


Nick  Barnett  discusses  Psycomp  software. 

This  issue  of  InfoWorld  is  the  debut  of  our 
People  page.  We'll  be  running  it  every  other 
week  with  pictures  and,  we  hope,  somewhat 
quirky  and  unusual  stories  about  people  in  the 
burgeoning  microcomputer  industry.  We  wel- 
come contributions  to  People.  Ideally,  ice  would 
like  a  black  and  white  8  X  10-inch  photograph 
to  accompany  your  anecdote.  You  won't  get 
any  money,  but  you'll  get  your  name  on  the 
page  —  and  you  'II  have  our  undying  apprecia- 
tion. What  more  could  you  want? 

—  Denise  Caruso,  People  editor. 
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Top  4  ASG  spots  decided 


ByMARKEDELEN 

Although  Associated  Student 
Government's  general  elections 
aren't  until  April,  student  govern- 
ment's top  four  officers  for  next 
year  have  already  been  decided. 

President  Jack  Smith  and  John 
Holland,  public  affairs  vice  presi- 
dent, apparently  will  succeed 
themselves.  Julie  Lippert,  a  Boaz 
junior,  is  the  only  student  who  has 
filed  for  administrative  vice  presi- 
dent and  Suzie  Wilkins,  a  Paducah 
junior,  is  the  only  candidate  for 
treasurer. 

The  last  day  to  file  for  an  office 
was  Feb.  24. 

Because  the  positions  are  unop- 
posed, they  will  not  be  placed  on 
the  ballot  for  the  primary  elections 
next  Tuesday;  they  will  appear  on 
the  general  elections  ballot  "only 
for  information,"  said  Stanley 
Reagan,  chairman  of  the  Rules 
and  Elections  Committee. 

Also,  because  the  secretary  is 
the  only  executive  position  being 
contested,  plans  for  a  political  ral- 
ly before  the  general  elections 
have  been  dropped,  Holland  said. 

Holland  and  Wilkins  were 
originally  opposed  but  their  op- 
ponents withdrew. 

Chris  Watkins,  a  Paducah 
sophomore,  withdrew  his  can- 
didacy for  public  affairs  vice  presi- 
dent three  weeks  ago  and  has  filed 
unopposed  as  junior  class  vice 
president.  And  David  Johnson,  a 
Sonora  junior,  withdrew  his  bid  for 
the  public  affairs  position  last 
week.  Claire  Groeming,  a 
Louisville  junior,  dropped  out  of 
the  race  for  treasurer  last  week. 

Smith  said  no  candidate  filed  for 
Business  College  representative 
but  such  positions  often  remain 
open  at  election  time. 

Smith  will  recommend  an  appli- 
cant for  the  position  later,  and  con- 


gress will  then  vote  on  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Smith  said  the  empty  seat  and 
the  unopposed  candidates 
shouldn't  be  viewed  as  examples  of 
apathy.  The  positions  are  probably 
open  because  none  felt  qualified  or 
couldn't  afford  the  time,  he  said. 

While  some  positions  are  unop- 
posed, Smith  said,  the  number  of 
students  who  have  filed  for  general 
representatives  is  the  largest  he 
has  seen.  There  are  28  candidates 
for  15  representative  positions. 

Smith  said  he  is  pleased  that 
many  representative  candidates 
are  students  who  are  new  to  stu- 
dent government  and  minority 
students. 

Another  twist  in  this  election  is 
that  Smith  and  Holland  are  the 
first  president  and  vice  president 
to  file  to  succeed  themselves,  said 
Ron  Beck,  student  government  ad- 
viser. 

Candidates  for  other  positions 
are: 

Secretary  —  Terri  S.  Rice,  a  sophomore 
from  Evansville,  Ind.;  Connie  Hoffman,  a 
sophomore  from  Gallatin,  Term. 

Graduate  College  representative  —  Beth 
OTJonnell,  a  Bowling  Green  graduate  student. 

College  of  Education  representative  —  Amy 
Deputy,  a  Bowling  Green  sophomore. 

Ogden  College  representative  —  Pat  Fran- 
cke,  a  Louisville  sophomore;  Leigh  Ann 
Turner,  a  Louisville  junior. 

Potter  College  representative  —  Quintal  L. 
Fawbush,  a  Louisville  sophomore;  Pierce 
Butler  Whites,  a  Bowling  Green  junior. 

Senior  class  president  —  Danny  Broderick,  a 
Louisville  senior;  Cathy  Holley,  a  Cincinnati 
junior;  Todd  Wallace,  a  Cadiz  junior. 

Junior  class  president  —  John  Norris,  a 
sophomore  from  Portland,  Term;  Tina  D.  Ray, 
a  Calhoun  junior. 

Sophomore  class  president  —  Jeff  Felty,  a 
Louisville  freshman;  Donna  Holloway,  an 
Owensboro  freshman;  Caroline  Miller,  a 
Louisville  freshman. 

Senior  class  vice  president  —  Susan  Man- 
they,  a  junior  from  Mullan,  Ind.;  Theodore 
"Tep"  Powell,  a  Mayfield  junior;  Bill 
Veneman,  a  Lyndon  junior. 

Sophomore  class  vice  president  —  Kelly 
Dossey,   a   Cave   City   freshman;    Kathy 


Rohleder,  a  Louisville  freshman. 

Representives-at-large  (five)  —  Akio 
Cullum,  a  Bowling  Green  sophomore;  Vince 
Lewis,  a  sophomore  from  Vandalia,  Ohio; 
Greg  Elder,  a  Glasgow  freshman.  Richard 
Helms,  a  Middlesboro  sophomore;  James 
Moorman,  a  Utica  sophomore;  Doug  Robert- 
son, a  Bowling  Green  sophomore ;  Tony  Vick,  a 
Central  City  freshman;  Tara  Wassom,  a  Fort 
Campbell  sophomore;  Loree  Zimmerman,  a 
Providence  junior. 

On-campus  representatives  (five)  —  Janice 
Bryant,  a  Columbia  junior;  Ann  Cain,  a 
freshman  from  Martinsville,  Ind.;  Peter 
Kolbenschlag,  a  Louisville  freshman;  Tim 
Lucas,  a  Leitchfield  freshman;  Mitchell 
McKinney,  a  Drakesboro  freshman;  Van 
Nguyen,  an  Owensboro  sophomore;  Sean 
Peck,  a  Gilbertsville  sophomore;  Stanley 
Reagan,  a  Tompkinsville  junior;  Barbara 
Rowland,  a  Prospect  freshman;  Tammy 
Rowland,  a  Louisville  sophomore;  Donna 
Stone,  a  Clay  junior;  Sundos  Masri,  an  Israeli 
sophomore. 

Off -campus  representatives  (five)  —  Alex- 
ander Baird,  a  Louisville  sophomore;  William 
Beranek,  a  sophomore  from  Gallatin,  Term.; 
Nancy  Caudill,  a  Franklin  junior;  Don  DeAr- 
mond,  a  Bowling  Green  senior;  Stephen  Kiehn, 
a  freshman  from  Stockton,  Calif.;  Gregory 
Mallory,  a  Bowling  Green  junior;  Harry 
Monroe,  a  Bowling  Green  junior. 

ASG  urges  calls 
to  legislators 

Associated  Student  Government 
is  giving  out  a  list  of  legislators  to 
students,  hoping  that  students  will 
urge  them  to  vote  for  higher  educa- 
tion bills. 

The  list  is  available  in  the 
university  center,  Room  327. 

Students  are  asked  to  call 
1-800-372-2985  and  leave  a  message 
for  the  representative  of  their 
home  district. 

Callers  should  say  they  are 
enrolled  at  a  Kentucky  university 
and  urge  the  legislator  to  vote  for 
bills  dealing  with  funding  for 
higher  education,  said  John 
Holland,  public  affairs  vice  presi- 
dent. 
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Timothy  Leary  was  once  branded 
"the  most  dangerous  man  alive"  as 
he  rose  to  national  prominence  in  the 
1960's  with  his  controversial  drug 
experiments  at  Harvard.  He  coined 
the  phrase  "Turn  On,  Tune-In, 
Drop-Out"  which  echoed  a  state- 
ment of  self-discovery.  The  Beatles 
wrote  a  song  of  dedication  about 
him,  "Come  Together"  when  he  ran 
for   Governor   of  California.    After 


receiving  his  Ph.D  in  Clinical 
Psychology  at  Berkeley,  Dr.  Leary 
became  Director  of  Psychology 
Research  at  the  Prestigious  Kaiser. 
Foundation  in  Oakland,  California. 
His  book  written  in  1 957,  "Interper- 
sonal Diagnosis  of  Personality"  has 
become  a  classic  psychological  text. 
Dr.  Leary's  views  tend  to  be  un- 
predictable and  frequently  surpris- 
ing:   he.  believes   people    should   be 


trained  and  liscensed  before  taking 
LSD;  that  12  future  stages  of  human 
evolution  can  be  glimpsed  in  today's 
races,  that  prison  is  often  the  best 
place  to  get  tanned  and  do  produc- 
tive work;  and  that  drug  use  can 
make  a  person  boring,  out  of  touch 
and  unemployable.  Timothy  Leary; 
complex,  eloquent,  witty,  profound, 
poetic-but  always  thought-provoking 
and  entertaining. 


March  21,  Garrett  Ballroom,  8:00  p.m. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Selling  Psych-Out  Software 


Nineteen  eighty-four  is  under  way  with  a 
new  kind  of  computer  programming 
that  may  create  paranoia  even  as  it  captures 
the  public  imagination:  psych-out  software. 
The  first  such  product,  a  program  for  the 
IBM  PC  called  The  Sales  Edge,  is  designed 
to   give   salespeople   a   detailed   strategy 
for  manipulating  customers  into  buying 
through  a  matching-up  of  the  psychological 
characteristics  of  both  parties.  But  the  idea 
applies  to  all  negotiations:  two  weeks  ago 
the  London  Financial  Times  experimented 
with  The  Sales  Edge,  running  the  program 
to  determine  how  Margaret  Thatcher  might 
best    go    about    selling    Ronald    Reagan 
her  policy  on  NATO  spending. 
The  program  advised  Thatcher 
that  "your  tendency  to  place 
emphasis  on  details  may  bore 
R.  R,"  and  noted  that  "R.  R.  is 
inclined  to  seek  the  limelight, 
to  perform  for  others.  Appeal 
to  R.  R.  with  flattery."  The 
Financial  Times  was  sufficient- 
ly impressed  to  conclude  that 
just  in  case  President  Reagan 
has    such    software,    perhaps 
Thatcher  should  too. 

The    program's    developer, 
James  Johnson,  43,  is  an  affa- 
ble former  university  professor 
who  now  heads  his  own  firm, 
Human  Edge  Software  Corp., 
of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  He  is  an  old 
hand  at  wedding  computers 
and  psychology.  In  1978  he  co- 
founded  Psych  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
Baltimore-based  company  that 
sells  computerized  diagnostic 
systems  to  psychologists  and 
psychiatrists.  After  a  slow  start, 
automated  psychological  test- 
ing (which  can  offer  50-page  assessments  of 
everything  from  a  patient's  temperament  to 
his  potential  for  drug  addiction)  has  become 
big  business.  More  than  a  dozen  firms  now 
offer  psychological  software  to  clinics,  hos- 
pitals, law-enforcement  agencies  and  insur- 
ance companies,  and  some  observers  now 
fear  widespread  misuse — for  example,  if  in- 
surers used  the  results  to  justify  halting 
psychiatric  benefits.  In  an  editorial  in  the 
journal  Science  last  summer,  one  psycholo- 
gist warned  that  "a  flood  of  litigation  involv- 
ing unqualified  users  of  this  new  technology 
is  just  around  the  corner." 

Johnson's  Sales  Edge  is  his  first  product 
designed  not  necessarily  for  professionals 
but  for  anyone  with  the  price  of  the  program 
($250)  and  a  drive  to  make  deals.  Operation 
is  simple:  the  user  sits  in  front  of  a  computer 
and  types  in  agreement  or  disagreement 
with  80  personal  statements,  ranging  from 
"I  worry  about  selling  more  than  most"  to 
"A  strong  defense  is  necessary  for  Ameri- 
copyright  1984  by  Newsweek  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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ca's  survival."  The  program  then  asks  the 
user  to  rate  the  intended  customer  by  agree- 
ing or  disagreeing  with  50  adjectives  such  as 
"talkative"  or  "sarcastic."  Once  all  ques- 
tions are  answered,  The  Sales  Edge  pro- 
duces a  smoothly  worded  report  describing, 
in  8  to  10  pages,  "what  to  expect"  and  "how 
to  succeed,"  along  with  specific  opening, 
presentation  and  closing  strategies  tailored 
to  the  customer's  psyche. 

The  program's  reports  often  seem  uncan- 
nily prescient,  describing  traits  never  men- 
tioned in  the  initial  questions,  such  as 
"dependence"  or  "sensitivity."  Dr.  Marc 
Schwartz,  a  lecturer  in  Yale's  department  of 


The  new  computer  programs:  How  to  win  sales  and  influence  people 


John  McDermott 


Human  Edge's  Johnson:  Work  of  the  Devil? 


psychiatry  and  editor  of  Computers  in  Psy- 
chiatry/Psychology, isn't  surprised.  "Peo- 
ple are  often  amazed  by  the  inferences  that 
such  programs  can  make  about  them,  be- 
cause they  don't  seem  logically  related  to 
the  questions.  That's  also  what  happens 
when  you  visit  a  well-trained  clinician. 
Computers  can  appear  very  impressive  on 
that  superficial  level." 

Johnson  admits  that  the  program  "can't 
measure  esoteric  things,  dark  impulses 
lurking  in  the  heart."  What  it  does  is  classify 
both  salesman  and  customer  into  one  of  12 
different  personality  types,  which  deter- 
mines what  specific  advice  the  program  will 
deliver  from  a  distillation  of  several  hun- 
dred academic  papers  and  popular  treat- 
ments on  the  psychology  of  sales  tech- 
niques. That  fills  two  floppy  discs,  from 
which  the  program  selects  only  the  tech- 
niques relevant  to  a  particular  encounter. 
Johnson  has  applied  for  a 
patent  on  his  method,  and  now 
in  the  works  are  programs  for 
management  and  negotiation 
techniques — programs,  says 
Johnson,  that  the  Human  Edge 
staff  already  use  in  their  deal- 
ings with  one  another.  But  us- 
ing computers  to  manage  rela- 
tionships is  not  a  universally 
agreeable  idea.  Human  Edge's 
market  research  indicates  that 
women  particularly  mistrust 
the  notion,  and  Johnson  recalls 
one  focus  group  in  which  a  min- 
ister suggested  that  the  concept 
might  be  the  work  of  the  Devil. 
(Afterward  the  minister  pri- 
vately inquired  as  to  where  he 
could  buy  the  management  pro- 
gram to  help  run  his  church.) 

Coaches:  Johnson's  initial 
emphasis  will  be  business  users 
("high-need  achiever  males, 
somewhat  cynical"),  but  in  the 
long  run  he  foresees  "life  strat- 
egy" programs  for  pepping  up 
a  marriage  or  encouraging  an  underachiev- 
ing child.  And  "recreation  strategy"  will 
mean  computerized  help  for  coaches  who 
want  to  motivate  football  teams  in  the  man- 
ner of  Knute  Rockne  or  tennis  players  seek- 
ing customized  psych-out  ploys  against 
their  opponents. 

These  more  ambitious  ideas  could  easily 
founder  on  the  rocks  of  human  irrationality. 
In  any  event,  says  James  Milojkovic,  a  Stan- 
ford psychologist,  there  is  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  human  impact:  "People 
could  again  become  very  worried  about 
computers  encroaching  in  their  lives.  They 
may  think,  'Orwell  has  really  hit  home. 
People  are  using  this  technology  against 
me.'  Will  we  need  defense  programs  against 
this  kind  of  software?  How  can  I  know 
whether,  before  you  made  this  telephone 
call,  you  didn't  run  a  program  to  find  out 
how  to  get  me  to  talk  to  you?  And  if  you  did, 
how  should  I  feel  about  it?" 

MICHAEL  ROGERS 
NEWSWEEK/JANUARY  16,  1984 
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POP  EYE 

EAT  TO  THE  BEAT 

By  PATRICK  GOLDSTEIN 

The  song  sounds  like  "Beat  It." 
The  video  looks  like  "Beat  It." 
But  it's  not  Michael  Jackson  and  it's  not  Memorex. 
It's  "Weird  Al"  Yankovic's  latest  parody  smash,  "Eat 
It,"  which  in  one  week  of  release  has  already  become 
one  of  the  most  added  new  songs  on  Top  40  and 
album -rock  radio. 

Using  one  of  the  most  familiar  tunes  known  to  man, 
Yankovic  has  transformed  the  Grammy  Award- winning 
Jackson  hit  into  a  homage  to  the  glory  of  a  good  meal. 
Part  of  the  refrain  goes: 

Youbetter listen 

You  better  do  what  you're  told 

You  haven't  even  touched  your  tuna  casserole 

You  better  chow  down  before  it  gets  cold 

So  eat  it,  don't  tell  me  you're  full 

Just  eat  it!  Eat  it! 

Get  yourself  an  egg  and  beat  it 

Have  some  more  chicken,  have  some  more  Spam 

It  doesn't  matter  if  ifs  fresh  or  canned 

Just  eat  it!  Eat  it' .  .  . 

"I  seem  to  be  fixated  by  food,"  said  Yankovic,  whose 
previous  efforts  have  included  such  parodies  as  "My 
Balogna"  and  "I  Love  Rocky  Road."  "We  thought  'Beat 
It'  would  be  a  perfect  candidate  for  a  parody  because  it 
was  so  popular  and  because  it  had  a  monster  riff  running 
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two  seconds." 

Speaking  by  phone  from  Boston,  where  he  is  on  tour 
promoting  his  new  album,  "'Weird  Al'  Yankovic  in 
3-D,"  with  radio  personality  Dr.  Demento,  Yankovic 
added,  "The  only  changes  we  did  were  the  song  key, 
because  I  can't  sing  nearly  as  high  as  Michael  Jackson, 
and  the  pace  of  the  song,  which  we  sped  up  a  couple  of 
beats  to  give  our  version  a  little  more  energy." 

The  song's  video  is  as  elaborate  a  spoof  as  the  tune 
itself,  providing  a  strikingly  similar  group  of  stage  sets 
and  mock-gang  dance  sequences.  "We  looked  for  the 
original  locations,  but  the  warehouse  they  used  had 
burned  down  and  the  diner  they  shot  the  opening  scenes 
in  had  been  condemned,"  explained  manager  Jay  Levey, 
who  also  directed  the  video. 

"So  we  built  all  the  sets  ourselves,  even  the  garage 
doors.  We  even  got  a  few  of  the  dancers  from  the 
original  version.  Of  course,  we  felt  that  we  couldn't  go 
ahead  without  Michael  Jackson's  permission,  so  we  sent 
him  the  song  and  he  really  enjoyed  it.  He  was  delightful 
about  the  whole  thing." 

Yankovic,  who  plays  Jackson  in  the  video  despite 
having  never  danced  before  in  his  life,  admitted  that  he 
was  uneasy  about  mimicking  one  of  the  world's  most 
dazzling  hoofers.  "I've  never  claimed  I  could  dance, 
which  when  you  see  the  video  is  pretty  obvious,"  he 
joked.  "So  I  tried  to  exaggerate  whenever  I  could. 

"It  was  easier  to  imitate  Michael's  outfits.  We  had  to 
use  handmade  T-shirts,  because  they're  sold  out 
everywhere,  but  everything  else— the  jackets  and  the 
white  socks— I  just  picked  up  on  Hollywood  Boulevard." 

Yankovic  laughed.  "I  wasn't  that  worried.  You  know 
people  have  been  coming  up  to  me  for  years  and  saying 
how  close  the  resemblance  is." 


IS  THAT  LIKE  HAVE  A  NICE  DAY?:  If  you've  seen 
"Sudden  Impact,"  you  know  that  Clint  Eastwood's 
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PSYCHEDELIC  RESEARCH  STARS  REUNITE 


by  Peter  Stafford  and  Bruce  Eisner 


SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA 


LSD  DISCOVERER  VISITS  WEST  COAST  ON 
DRUG'S  40TH  BIRTHDAY. .  .RISE  IN  USE 
OF  HALLUCINOGENS  REPORTED. .  .LEARY 
AND  ALPERT  IN  20- YEAR  REUNION  AT 
HARVARD. . .  NEW  WAVE  OF  DRUG  BOOKS 
PUBLISHED  ' 

AFTER  DISAPPEARING  FROM  THE 
headlines  for  almost  a  decade,  psyche- 
delics  are  again  being  talked  about  and  con- 
sumed copiously  by  the  U.S.  public.  Two 
recent  West  Coast  conferences,  featuring  a 
host  of  researchers  famed  for  their  work 
with  psychoactive  substances,  reflected  this 
resurgence  of  interest.  Even -the  venerable 
Dr.  Albert  Hofmann,  who  discovered  LSD 
40  years  ago  at  Sandoz  Laboratories  in  Swit- 
zerland, was  on  hand  to  receive  the  adulation 
of  the  conferees. 

The  first  of  these  late  spring  conferences 
was  held  in  the  spacious  geodesic  auditorium 
on  the  beautiful  oceanside  campus  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 
Initiated  by  a  professor  of  religion,  Robert 
Gordon-McCutchan,  and  sponsored  by  his 
department,  it  addressed  the  "subject  of 
"Entheogens:  The  Sacred  Psychedelics."  A 
conference  held  here  a  year  earlier,  with 
such  speakers  as  Timothy  Leary,  Stanislav 
Grof ,  Alexander  Shulgin  and  other  pioneers, 
had  concerned  psychedelics  in  general;  this 
year  the  subject  was  narrowed  to  the  reli- 
gious and  ritualistic  uses  of  "sacred  plants." 

"Entheogens"  is  a  word  of  recent  inven- 
tion and  refers  to  the  generation  of  "the  God 
within."  Proponents  favor  it  over  the  term 
"psychedelic,"  which  they  regard  as  cheap- 
ened by  overuse.  Because  expectations  can 
be  shaped  by  vocabulary,  the  newer  term  is 
aiso  intended  to  heip  direct  the  nature  of  ex- 
periences with  certain  psychoactive  drugs. 

Andrew  Weil— whose  recent  book  Choco- 
late to  Morphine,  coauthored  by  the  excel- 
lent children's-book  writer  Winifred  Rosen, 
is  enjoying  wide  popularity— opened  the 
conference  with  a  discussion  of  the  three 
main  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from  his 
own  experiences  and  wide-ranging  studies. 
First,  he  asserted,  there'are  no  "good"  or 
"bad"  drugs,  and  the  effects  of  drug  ses- 
sions "are  what  we  make  of  them."  Second, 
effects  are  as  dependent  upon  the  expecta- 
tions and  the  "setting"  of  a  session  as  they 
are  on  the  pharmacology  of  the  substances 
ingested.  And  finally,  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  importance  of  "pharmaco- 
kinetics," the  mode  by  which  a  drug  is  intro- 
duced into,  and  how  it  travels  through,  the 
human  system.  Weil  illustrated  these  themes 
with  ironic  reflections  on  the  contrasting 


Among  the  conferees  were  (top,  left  to  right)  H  Osmond,  A.  Hofmann,  T.  McKenna,  R.  Gor- 
don-McCutchan, J.  Tarcherand  {rear- background)  P.  Herbert;  (middle)  W.  Houston  Clark, 
C  Ruck,  A.  Shulgin^].  OttandA.  Wolpert;  and  (foreground)  F.  Bray  and  B.  Wallace. 


attitudes  taken  by  different  modern  and  tra- 
ditional cultures,  particularly  in  respect  to 
alcohol  and  tobacco. 

Carl  Ruck,  who  teaches  Greek  at  Boston 
University,  then  propounded  the  "subver- 
sive" theory  that  the  ancient  Greeks'  first 
glimmerings  of  Western  science  and  philos- 
ophy came  .through  the  sacramental  use  of 
an  LSD-like  substance  in  the  legended  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries  (the  Greek  ecstasy  religion 
which  flourished  from  before  3000  B.C.  to 
A.D.  500).  Ruck  himself  had  coined  the  term 
"entheogen"  as  he  explored  this  theme  with 
Hofmann,  R.  Gordon  Wasson  and  Danny  Sta- 
ples in  their  1978  book  The  Road  to  Eleusis. 

Jonathan  Ott,  author  of  Hallucinogenic 
Plants  of  North  America,  concluded  the  eve- 
ning session  with  his  perspective  on  the 
more  traditional  "Wasson  hypothesis":  that 
the  prehistoric  discovery  of  psychoactive 
plants  was  the  original  stimulus  for  human- 
ity's religious  sensibility. 

The  next  day's  speakers  represented  a 
living  history  of  the  study  of  entheogens.  A 
jovial  Humphry  Osmond— who  originated 
the  word  "psychedelic"— wittily  retraced 
the  "improbable  journey"  he  had  embarked 
on  almost  30  years  ago.  It  was  Osmond  who 
turned  Aldous  Huxley  onto  mescaline  sul- 
fate for  the  first  time.  Huxley's  report  on  his 
mescaline  experience  eventually  appeared 
as  the  milestone  drug  volume  The  Doors  of 
Perception,  which  vastly  expanded  psyche- 
delic awareness  in  the  late  1950s.  Ralph 
Metzner  and  Walter  Houston  Clark  re- 
counted their  work  two  decades  ago  with 
the  Harvard  Psilocybin  Project.  Their  clini- 


cal studies,  like  those  of  most  of  the  assem- 
bled, were  cut  short  by  1967,  when  the  last 
of  the  major  psychedelics  was  outlawed. 

Los  Angeles  publisher  Jeremy  Tarcher,  at 
a  smaller,  separate  gathering  he  had  called 
earlier  in  the  day,  raised  the  thorny  question 
of  how  psychedelics  (or  entheogens),  could 
most  usefully  be  discussed  in  public.  In  the 
ensuing  debate,  opinion  was  highly  diver- 
gent among  the  40  or  so  participants.  Some 
took  the  conservative  view  that  considera- 
tion of  the  spiritual  aspects  of  drug  effects 
should  remain  closeted,  while  others  advo- 
cated a  drive  for  full  legalization.  Differ- 
ences were  far  from  resolved  when  the 
speaking  schedule  resumed. 'Strong  opin- 
ions, it  seemed,  had  solidifipH  ssmre  tbf  bte 
'60s  over  just  how  to  live  with  or  confront 
the  fact  that  anyone  attempting  objective  re- 
search into  drug  experience  was  likely  to  be 
labeled  "prodrug." 

The  stars  of  the  afternoon  session  were 
the  two  patriarchs  Albert  Hofmann  and 
Alexander  Shulgin— both  chemists— who 
looked  remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous  for 
their  advanced  years. 

After  a  standing  ovation  from  the  crowd, 
Hofmann,  now  76,  described  in  detail  what 
he  had  "learned  from  LSD"  in  his  own  self- 
experiments.  LSD,  he  said,  had  shattered 
the  belief  he  had  held  before  he  discovered 
the  drug  (in  Berne,  Switzerland,  during 
World  War  II),  that  there  is  "only  one  true 
picture  of  the  external  world."  Entheogenic 
and  meditative  experience,  he  said,  were 
capable  of  uniting  the  duality  created  by  the 
/  continued  on  page  22 
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/  continued  from  page  21 

intellect's  "subject-object"  or  "I-you"  bar- 
rier and  could  lead  to  a  true  religiosity— "an 
embracing  of  reality  which  could  provide  us 
with  confidence,  with  love,  with  thanks  and 
with  tranquility." 

Shuigm,  now  in  his  60s,  has  invented  a 
number  of  psychoactive  compounds  over 
the  last  decade.  In  one  of  the  most  moving 
talks  of  the  afternoon,  he  addressed  the 
question,  "Why  do  I  do  what  I  do?" 

The  world,  Shulgin  said,  is  governed  by 
interplay  of  the  forces  of  "Eros  and  Thana" 
tos"  (the  drives  toward  life  and  death).  The 
development  of  nuclear  energy,  he  noted, 
was  first  seen  as  a  beneficial  "infinite  source 
of  energy  for  the  future"  and  was  now  per- 
ceived as  a  threat  to  humanity.  Psychedehcs, 
on  the  other  hand,  initially  viewed  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  madness,  were  now  increasingly ' 
acknowledged  as  valuable  tools  for  self- 
understanding,  communication  and  per- 
sonal growth.  *^ 

He  obviously  saw  his  work  in  synthesiz- 
ing compounds  like  MDM  (a  methylated 
form  of  MDA,  or  methylenedioxyamphet- 
amine)  as  a  legitimate  effort  on  behalf  of 
Eros.  Such  substances,  he  suggested,  could 
counterbalance  our  drive  toward  extinction. 

Shulgin  spoke  at  length  of  a  new  com- 
pound: 2CB  (2,5-dimethoxy-4-bromophe- 
nethylamine),  a  member  of  the  mescaline 
family  of  "single-ring"  feeling  enhancers, 
distinguished  by  a  bromine  atom  attached  to 
the  basic  molecule.  He  described  it  as 
roughly  six  times  more  potent  than  MDA, 
with  particularly  sensual  and  erotic  over- 
tones. He  referred  also  to  a  tryptamine  ana- 
logue with  peculiarly  auditory  psychedelic 
effects,  and  to  another  obnoxious  com- 
pound that  caused  one  frightened  experi- 
mental subject  to  note  after  taking  it:  "Do 
not  iTepeat." 

"I  may  be  wrong,"  Shulgin  concluded 
emotionally,  "but  I  must  do  what  I  must  do, 
and  I  will  do  it  as  fast  as  I  can."  The  audience 
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applauded  with  enthusiastic  respect 

The  organizer  of  the  conference,  Robert 
Gordon-McCutchan,  gave  the  concluding 
address  exhorting  the  participants  to  fight 
for  the  right  to  use  entheogens  for  religious 
purposes.  The  laws  governing  the  religious 
use  of  drugs,  he  noted,  are  hypocritical  and 
racially  (discriminatory:  Only  native  Ameri- 
can Indians,  he  observed,  are  permitted  to 
consume  peyote. 

THE  FOLLOWING  DAY,  MOST  OF  THE 
conferees  reassembled  at  the  new-wave 
Lhasa  Gub  in  Los  Angeles  for  a  caucus  de- 
voted to  "The  Restoration  of  LSD  as  a  Sci- 
entific Tool."  Here,  the  earlier  group  was 
joined  by  Oscar  Janiger,  one  of  the  original 
LSD  researchers;  Ron  Siegel,  the  famed 
UCLA  psychopharmacologist  who  did 
some  of  the  last  official  experiments  with 
LSD  and  is  now  a  leading  authority  on  co- 
caine; and  Laura  Huxley,  wife  of  Aldous, 
the  movement's  foremost  literary  star. 

Janiger  outlined  the  high  points  of  his 
extensive  LSD  research.  He  had  supervised 
the  administration  of  the  drug  to  875  people 
in  the  late  '50s  and  early  '60s  (including 
French  authoress  Anais  Nin)  before  his  ex- 
periments were  precipitously  halted  by  the 
federal  government  He  recalled  that  data 
had  been  collected  from  100  artists  who  had 
taken  LSD,  and  every  single  one  of  them 
reported  that  their  work  had  become  more 
personally  meaningful  after  the  LSD  experi- 
ence. Their  opinions  about  their  own  work 
may  be  open  to  question,  but  Janiger  confided 
that  he  is  now  the  possessor  of  an  extremely 
valuable  art  collection. 

Ron  Siegel,  whose  studies  at  the  Veteran's 
Administration  Hospital  in  Lbs  Angeles 
were  the  last  using  LSD  with  humans  on  of- 
ficial record  in  the  United  States,  shared  his 
knowledge  of  the  complex  bureaucratic  reg- 
ulations governing  approval  of  such  proj- 
ects today.  He  said  he  had  been  encouraged 
tq  learn,  a  few  days  previously,  that  three 
proposed  investigations  in  California  had 
received  approval  from  the  required  com- 
mittees. Only  one  of  these,  at  the  Langley- 
Porter  Institute  in  San  Francisco,  involved 
humans:  an  evaluation  of  the  ability  of  a  cer- 
tain compound  to  block  LSD's  action— not 
an  experiment  that  could  be  said  to  explore 
the  drug's  potential. 

The  balance  of  the  day  was  taken  up  with 
panel  discussions  and  question- and-answer 
sessions  about  the  barriers  faced  by  anyone 
desirous  of  doing  serious  LSD  research  in 
the  '80s.  Few  of  the  participants  were  en- 
couraged by  Ron  Siegel's  announcement  of 
the  approval  of  the  California  projects,  since 
it  didn't  seem  to  represent  a  genuine  liberali- 
zation of  the  government's  anti-LSD  atti- 
tude. And  the  participants,  unfortunately, 
were  unable  to  forge  a  unified  strategy  for 
moderating  the  hysteria  created  about  psy- 
chedelic studies  in  the  '60s— a  necessity  if 
academic  research  into  the  drug's  liberating 
potential  was  ever  to  resume. 
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Some  tactics,  however,  were  suggested 
for  circumventing  the  present  restrictions. 
Waiter  Houston  Clark  recommendea  "the 
use  of  craft."  He  said  he  had  personally 
guided  more  than  600  sessions  after  entheo- 
genic  agents  had  been  privately  and  inde- 
pendently ingested  by  the  subjects.  This 
way,  he  said  he  could  never  testify  against 
any  of  them  in  court  The  previous  day, 
Alexander  Shulgin  had  advised  against  ex- 
pending further  efforts  on  LSD  itself,  and 
suggested  that  researchers  instead  concen- 
trate on  investigating  the  newly  discovered 
compounds.  These,  he  pointed  out,  were 
still  legal  and— in  the  absence  of  another 
government-engineered  panic— were  likely 
to  remain  so. 

One  of  the  principal  topics  discussed  at 
the  first  of  two  afternoon  panels  was  the  role 
played  by  Timothy  Leary  in  the  psychedelic 
trauma  of  the  '60s.  Many  of  the  pioneers  in 
LSD  studies,  whose  work  had  been  shut 
down  by  antipsychedelic  backlash  during 
that  period,  harbored  manifest  animosityjo- 
ward  the  former  Harvard  professor,  wfcse 
campaign  to  popularize  the  drug,  they  felt, 
had  provoked  the  repressive  attitude.  He  had 
strong  defenders,  though,  some  of  whom 
had  originally  t>een  "turned  on"  by  Leary  at 
his  Millbrook,  New  York,  estate. 

The  final  panel  addressed  a  wide  spectrum 
of  subjects,  from  the  use  of  LSD  and  other 
psychedelics  by  children  and  expectant 
mothers  to  the  full  range  of  possible  direc- 
tions psychedelic  research  should  take  if  it  is 
allowed  to  resume.  Among  the  subjects  seen 
as  potentially  fertile  areas  of  study  were:  the 
effectiveness  of  LSD  in  guided  therapeutic 
sessions;  the  varying  effects  of  different 
dosage  levels;  the  action  of  psychedelics  in 
the  brain;  and  the  influence  of  psychedelics 
on  creativity. 

Although  no  organized  efforts  to  further 
the  study  of  LSD  emerged  from  this  gather- 
ing, the  fact  that  it  had  convened  at  all  pro- 
vided some  basis  for  optimism.  Topics  that 
had  remained  virtually  taboo  for  a  decade 
and  a  half  had  once  again  been  discussed 
openly  by  some  of  the  finest  minds  ever  to 
explore  the  world  of  psychedelia,  mt 
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What  does  it  take  to  create  a  Moonrise? 


ANSEL  ADAMS 

EXAMPLES:  THE  MAKING  OF  40  PHOTOGRAPHS 


In  this  unusual  book,  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  pho- 
tographers answers  the  ques- 
tion he  is  most  often  asked: 
"How  did  you  make  that 
photograpn?" 

In  prose  as  dramatic  as 
his  prints,  Adams  shares  the 
excitement  of  seeing  a  po- 
tential photograph  and  the 
sometimes  agonizing  care 
needed  to  capture  it  on  film. 
His  vivid  anecdotes  describe 
many  wilderness  adventures, 
among  them  journeys  with 
friends  like  Alfred  Stieglitz, 
Georgia  O'Keeffe,  Paul  Strand, 


and  David  McAlpm.  Forty  of 
Adams'  most  famous  works 
are  included,  each  reproduced 
in  superb  duotone  and  accom- 
panied by  an  essay  describing 
the  circumstances  and  tech- 
niques that  played  a  role  m 
its  creation. 

Serious  photographers, 
whether  amateur  or  profes- 
sional, will  find  guidance  and 
inspiration  in  these  pages. 
And  anyone  who  has  ever 
been  captivated  by  Moonrise, 
Clearing  Winter  Storm, 
Aspens,  and  similar  master- 
pieces will  gain  a  new  appre- 


ciation of  their  haunting 
power.  One  of  the  most  can- 
did and  absorbing  books 
Adams  has  ever  written, 
EXAMPLES:  The  Making  of 
40  Photographs  is  now  avail- 
able at  fine  bookstores. 
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Sure,  discount  stores  carry 
hardware  like  nails,  nuts  and 
bolts. 

Trouble  is,  you  have  to  buy 
them  in  packages  of  20,  30, 
or  more.  And  usually  in  only 
one  size. 

But  at  Sentry  Hardware,  you  can  buy  exactly  as  much 
hardware  as  you  need.  From  one  nail  to  fix  your  child's  toy,  to 
hundreds  of  nails  to  fix  up  your  rec  room. 

Our  sales  clerks  can  even  help  you 
decide  what's  needed  for  your  specific  job. 

So  next  time,  shop  Sentry.  No  one  can  ENTRY 

Sell  yOU  more  hardware.  Or  leSS.  Where  hardware  isn't  a  sideline 
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"He's  very  straight-looking,"  Sarah  ob- 
serves of  her  husband,  Richard  LePar- 
mentier.  "He  tries  hard,  but  can't  help  it. 


fur  and  leather,  and  I  was  in  gray  metal- 
lic leather  trimmed  in  beaver  and  gray 
snake  jodhpurs.  You  should  have  seen 
us!  We  were  so  hot,  sweating  away,  de- 
termined to  outdo  each  other." 

Dou  ]las'  biggest  TV  competition, 
though  is  still  her  countrywoman,  Dy- 
nasty's, Joan  Collins.  When  Douglas 
signed  for  Falcon  Crest,  a  reporter 
asked  what  she  thought  about  com- 
parisons to  Collins.  Sarah  said:  "Terrif- 
ic. She's  marvelous.  But  why  would 
anyone  compare  us,  because  she's  20 
years  older."  Ouch! 

The  stage  was  set  for  the  "Battle  of 
the  British  Bitches,"  as  proclaimed  by 
the  London  papers.  The  confrontation 
came  at  a  Los  Angeles  party  for  Col- 
lins' sister,  Jackie,  author  of  Hollywood 
Wives  and  a  friend  of  Sarah's.  To  mend 
fences,  Jackie  advised  Sarah:  "If  you 
say  to  Joan  that  you've  been  misquot- 
ed, she'll  understand."  Sarah  was 
ready.  "I  was  looking  particularly  vir- 
ginal that  day,  in  a  white  frock,"  she 
says.  "Madam  wafted  in,"  and  they 
were  introduced.  "There  was  this  defi- 
nite iciness.  I  said,  'I've  long  been  an 
admirer  of  yours.  However,  it  seems 
I've  been  misquoted  about  you  lately.' 
Joan  looked  at  me — looked  through 
me,  actually — and  said,  'I  hope  for  your 
sake  you  have,  my  dear'  and  swept 
away  regally.  What  a  wonderful  line." 

But  if  Pamela  Lynch  and  Alexis  Car- 
rington  Colby  ever  ended  up  in  a  Battle 
of  the  Network  Bitches,  Sarah  has  no 
doubt  who  would  win — and  what  would 
do  in  Alexis:  "The  20  years'  differ- 
ence," says  Sarah.  "Age,  my  dear." 
Written  by  JEFF  JARVIS,  reported  by 
DAVID  HUTCHINGS 


SARAH  DOUGLAS 
BRINGS  HER  BRITISH 
BOUQUET  TO  A 
VINTAGE  YEAR  ON 
FALCON  CREST 
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"It's  so  boring  to  be  a 
goody  two  shoes," 
says  Douglas.  "I  mean, 
really,  it's  so  much 
more  fun  to  be  bad." 
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hat  a  bitch!  "What  can  I  say,  my 
dear?"  Sarah  Douglas  purrs,  all  Eng- 
lish ice.  "Let's  face  it:  I'm  trashy."  She 
was  the  supervillain  Ursa  in  Superman 
I  and  //,  and  on  CBS'  hit  series  Falcon 
Crest  she  has  added  acid  to  the  wine 
as  the  cool,  cutting  Pamela  Lynch — at 
least  until  Pamela  was  kidnapped.  The 
producers  hope  Douglas  will  come 
back  next  season,  but  they  had  to  write 
her  out  of  the  script  so  she  could  play 
the  terrifying  sorceress,  Queen  Tara- 
mis,  in  the  upcoming  Conan  the  De- 
stroyer. "I  am  evil  through  and 
through,"  she  boasts  of  the  movie  role, 
"and  I  must  say,  it's  fun.  This  time,  I 
even  get  to  sacrifice  a  virgin!"  Better 
yet,  when  NBC  brings  back  its  minise- 
ries  l/for  a  minisequel  in  May,  Douglas 
will  become  an  alien  lizard,  complete 
with  a  sharp  tongue. 

Funny,  though,  she  doesn't  look  like 
a  bitch.  That's  what  Falcon  Crest's 
casting  honchos  thought  when  they 
first  saw  the  imposing,  6'  Douglas  with- 
out her  Superman  aura.  "They  said, 
'God,  in  the  movie,  you're  so  evil  and 
vicious  and  in  real  life  you're  so  sweet 
and  witty  and  bright.  How  do  you  do  it?' 
And  I  said,  'Well,  in  England,  we  call  it 
acting.'  "Zing! 

For  Douglas,  31 ,  being  bitchy  is  an 
act.  In  real  life,  she  is  simply  nice.  But 


it's  so  much  fun  playing  the  queen  of 
camp  that  she  can't  help  herself:  She 
loves  to  entertain,  even  when  the  cam- 
eras are  off.  Sarah  is  sassy  just  talking 
about  Falcon  Crest.  "Why,  it  took  me 
19  episodes  to  get  laid,"  she  says.  "It's 
true,  19!  Every  week  I'd  say,  'When'sit 
going  to  happen?'  One  day  I  was  horri- 
fied to  hear  on  the  loudspeaker  on  the 
set,  'Not  only  is  Sarah's  mother  arriv- 
ing from  England  next  week,  but  she's 
getting  laid  on  the  next  episode.' ' 
Before  turning  evil  in  America, 
Douglas  in  England  "always  played  a 
nice  girl  who  was  naughty  on  the  side." 
A  case  in  point:  At  age  9,  she  was  cast 
as  Oberon  in  a  school  production  of  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  in  her 
hometown  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
But  she  was  demoted  to  third  fairy  be- 
cause of  a  schoolroom  prank — "the 
first  and  only  setback  of  my  career," 
Sarah  says.  At  1 4,  she  wanted  to  join 
the  National  Youth  Theatre  of  England. 
Her  mother,  a  physiotherapist  who  still 
lives  in  Stratford,  said  she'd  go  along 
with  this  acting  stuff  if  Sarah  became 
one  of  the  handful  selected  from  the 
3,500  other  kids  who  tried  out.  And  she 
did.  After  working  as  a  governess,  a 
hospital  worker  and  a  teacher  "to 
broaden  myself,"  Douglas  mastered 
British  stage,  screen  and  TV  roles. 


"She  brought  back  Hollywood  glamour,"  Sarah  says  of  Joan  Collins  (at  an  L.A.  party  last 
year).  "I've  been  trashing  around  in  my  leather  and  she's  looking  absolutely  gorgeous." 


In  I  s)74,  as  an  extra  on  the  set  of  the 
sci-i  flick  Rollerball,  she  met  her  hus- 
band, American-born  actor  Richard 
LeParn rentier,  37.  They  moved  in  to- 
gether almost  immediately  and  got 
married  three  years  ago.  The  wedding 
was  no  surprise,  "pretty  camp,"  re- 
calls Sarah.  "I  tripped  down  the  aisle  in 
this  Victorian  lace  and  the  bridesmaids 
smacked  into  the  back  of  me  because 
they  saw  their  favorite  rock  star  [Stew- 
art Copeland  of  the  Police]  standing 
there  taking  videos  of  the  wedding.  My 
mother  later  yelled  at  me:  'That's  not 
an  audience!  That's  a  congregation.'  " 

Sarah  and  Richard  are  bicontinental. 
He  lives  in  England,  where  his  Ameri- 
can accent  gets  him  jobs;  for  now,  she 
lives  in  L.A.,  where  her  English  accent 
is  in  demand.  She  moved  there  to 
boost  her  career  on  Richard's  advice. 
"Go  to  Hollywood  and  go  on  your 
own,"  he  told  her.  "There's  no  work  in 
England."  But  they  talk  on  the  phone 
frequently,  visit  often  and  are  buying  a 
house  together  back  in  Stratford. 

Living  alone  wasn't  easy  for  Sarah. 
"But  I  had  some  wonderful  friends," 
she  says.  "They  were  all  transvestites. 
They  were  the  sweetest  boys  and  girls. 
I  talked  to  my  mom  on  the  phone  and  I 
told  her  Kevin  and  Katy  were  there. 
'Oh,  they're  a  nice  couple,  are  they?' 
said  Mom.  I  said,  'Oh,  it's  the  same  per- 
son, Kevin  by  day,  Katy  by  night.  But 
he's  getting  it  lopped  off  next  week.'  " 

There's  a  twist  to  every  tale  Sarah 
tells.  Her  favorite  story  from  Superman 
is  about  her  nose:  "I  was  hanging  40 
feet  up  in  the  air  and  I  got  this  terrible 
cold.  My  nose  was  streaming.  Well,  su- 
pervillains  don't  carry  Kleenex  tissues. 
So  they  got  a  man  with  a  40-foot  pole 
and  put  tissue  on  it.  I  thought,  this  is  it.  I 
have  my  own  nose  wiper.  Sarah,  you're 
on  your  way." 

Indeed,  her  role  on  Falcon  Crest  was 
to  be  a  small  one,  playing  the  high- 
fashion  confidante  of  David  Selby. 
"But  she  was  so  good,"  says  Falcon's 
head  writer,  Bob  McCullough,  "that 
she  catapulted  beyond  her  character." 
Her  best  friends  are  co-stars  Susan 
Sullivan  and  Abby  Dalton.  As  for  Jane 
Wyman,  Douglas  says,  "She  reminds 
me  of  the  Queen." 

Her  Conan  co-star,  Grace  Jones, 
has  become  another  good  friend.  They 
have  similar  tastes  in  clothes:  Both 
love  leather.  "I  wear  a  lot  of  pig,  dear," 
Sarah  says.  "Grace  and  I  are  compar- 
ing our  leather  furiously.  One  night, 
Grace  appeared  in  mink  and  beaver 
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In  fantasyland,  the  well-dressed  voyager  is  psychedelically  correct  to  the  tip  of  his  umbrella.  Even  more  dazzling  is  the 
Day-Glo  bus  of  San  Francisco's  Merry  Pranksters.  (The  emblem  on  the  flag  represents  a  marijuana  leaf.)  A  maiden  (right) 
grooves  in  flowery  meditation.  The  warlike  symbols  of  the  Hell's  Angels  (bottom)  stimulated  the  garish  sartorial  style  of  the 
hippies.  The  stolid  personage  (bottom  right)  is  Pigpen,  percussionist  for  The  Grateful  Dead  and  a  trend-setter  in  his  own  right. 


Immune  find 
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bine  to  trigger  the  T-cell  system. 
.  How  was-  it  fotind?  After  twO 
years  of  research  in  which  10,000 
pieces  of  genetic  material  from  T- 
cells  were  screened  in  Toronto 
a '.one,  both  groups  of  researchers 
(including  the  ones  at  Stanford) 
were  able  to  find  a  piece  of  the  DNA 
(deoxyribonucleic  acid)  which 
genetically  codes  for  the  protein  in 
the  body.  (The  protein  was  the 
same  in  both  mice  and  humans.) 

One    of    the    researchers    who 

helped  put  the  genetic  code  togeth- 
er was  Kathleen  Leggett,  18,  who 
wen  the  top  prize  at  the  Canada- 
wide  Science  Fair  two  years  in  a 
row.  The  University  of  Toronto 
student  was  put  to  work  in  the  labo- 
ratory as  a  result  of  research  she 
had  done  while  in  high  school  which 
helped  her  win  the  prizes. 

By  "splicing"  the  DNA  into  bac- 
teria, the  researchers  are  able  to 
mass  produce  the  gene,  which  in 
turn  is  coded  for  the  protein.  From 
this,  the  researchers  hope  to  find 
out  how  the  T-cell  system  operates. 

At  this  point,  important  questions 
remain:  Is  the  identification  of 
friendly  or  unfriendly  cells  made  by 
the  same  protein?  Do  the  cells 
which  trigger  the  immune  reaction 
use  the  same  protein? 

The  Toronto  group  has  already 
joined  with  researchers  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  and 
Nobel  prize  winner  David  Balti- 
more of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  to  look  at  some  of 
these  questions. 

"We  have  found  an  entrance  to  a 
maze  ...  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  scientists  around  the  world 
will  use  that  entrance  to  find  out 
what  the  maze  is  made  of,"  Mr, 
Mak  said.  The  research  has  been 
supported  by  funds  from  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Insiitute  of  Canada, 
the  Ontario  Cancer  Treatment  and 
Research  Foundation  and  the  Medi- 

•  foJ  R(  ■:■■  >rrh  rVnmrU     . 


j     calTof'  Idealism,  'bringing  young 
|...  Sople  o\it  ofUhelf  co  leges  and 

^^^Sr10"  °{ '  ■  ^Jat^his  carrgS  to  aircraft  workers  in  Birmingham.  Ala,  yesterday. 


Key  found  for  immune  s 


By  STEPHEN  STRAUSS 

Saving  they  have  found  "the  holy. 
pra?l  of  immunology,"  researchers  : 
lb  The  Ontario  Cancer  Institute 
Announced  yesterday  the  conv- 
ert of  a  key  mechanism  In  organiz- 
ing the  body's  defences  against 
disease.     ;  >  ■ 

Eie^t  researchers,  led  by  bio- 
chemist Tak  Mak  and  postdoctoral 
fellow  Yusuke  Yanagi,  have  identl- 
«ed, and  cloned  a  gene  whch  pro- 
duces a  "receptor"  protein,  ims 
proTetn  helps  "the  body's  T<ell 
immunological  system  ">  distin- 
guish body  cells  from  alien  cells.   • 

A  similar  protein  gene  has  been 

•produced  from  mice  by  rcjearenen 

at  Stanford  University.  Both  find- 

Ings  will  be  published  today  in  the 

British  scientific  journal  Nature. 

While   Mark  Minden,   a  senior 
cancer  institute  scientist,  said  that 


cell  malfunctions  are  linked  to  auto- 

Protein  helps  awaken  killer  cells   — —ftSBSSS 


immune diseases.  »"=« »«-*",- 

es  —  such  as  rheumatoid  arthritis, 

•*"*»"•■■ 1""  ■;■■  .  .  Multiple    sclerosis    and    juvenile 

to  fight  diseases  entering  body    ^--^S 

,U  ■<■    »  ...   Ijl ^  tissue  of     attacking  parts  of  its  own  body. 


Liberals  cut  PC  lead 
in  new  Gallup  poll 
to  12-point  spread 

The  federal  Liberals  have  closed 
the  gap  on  the  Progressive  Conser- 
vatives to  only  12  percentage 
points,  a  Gallup  poll  to  be  released 

today  shows.  n-i— . 

The  poll,  taken  before  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  announced 
he  would  resign  as  Liberal  leader 
shows  the  Tories  with  the  support  of 
48  per  cent  of  decided  voters,  down 
from  52  per  Cent  last  month. 

The  Liberals  gained  four  points 
from  a  month  ago  and  were  sujfc 
nnrted  bv  36  per  cent  of  those 
ffi .The  N«l -Democratic  Party 
aropped  two  points  to  13  percent 

its  lowest  since  1970. 


he  had  already  used  the  discovery 
as  a  tool  to  differentiate  between 
tvoes  of  leukemia  and  lymph  cell 
dancers,  the  Toronto  researchers 
were  loath  to  suggest  immediate 
applications  to  their  work. 

What  they  arid  other  scientists 
who  have  reviewed  their  findings 
believe  is  that  the  discovery  will  lift 
the  veil  oh  the  previously  hidden 
workings  of  the  T-cell ;  Immune og 
ral  svstem  (it  is  called  .T-cell  be- 
caSe  cells  are  produced  by  the 
thymus  gland).  It  is  basic  research 
oward  understanding  how  Immu- 
nologically related  toeaaes.evate 
this  defence  system.  These  diseases 
include  Acquired  Immune  Deficien- 
cy Syndrome  (AIDS),  leukemia 
allergies,  and  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
It  may  a  so  help  explain  how  trans- 
plants are  rejected  and  why  the 
body's  defence  against  cancer  often 
fails. 


both  findings  In  the  same  Issue  of 

^"ufhow  does  the  discovery  help 
in  that  understanding?  Scientists 
have  been  puzzled  for  at  least  20 
years  by  the  operation  of  the  T- 
cells.  Unlike  the  better  understood 
B-cells,  they  do  not  produce  anti- 
bodies to  fight  disease. 

Instead,  somehow  some  of  he 
cells  become  "killer  cells,"  which 
directly  attack  foreign  cells. 

Furthermore,  otner  cells  in  the 
T-cell  system  appear  necessary  to 
activate  the  the  B-Sl  system.  Both 
systems  are  needed  to  protect  the 
body  against  infection. 
Researchers  also  know  that  T 


The  protein,  which  appears  on 
the  surface  of  T-cells,  apparently 
does  several  things,  the  researchers 
said.  It  Identifies  foreign  matter 
and  diseases.  It  probably  also  helps 
organize  the.  body's  ***•£>* 
thise  Invaders.  It  Is  also  likely  that 
the  protein  tells  the  body  how  to 
identify  its  own  cells. 

It  is.  however,  unlikely  to  do  all 
these  things  alone.  The  protein 
which  has  been  discovered  is  proba- 
bly only  one  part  of  a  larger  protein 
or  a  group  of  proteins  which  corn- 


take  up  to  three  weeits  tu  roepm™  to 
the  U.S.  proposals  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Canadian  Defence 
Department  about  two  weeks  ago 
as  required  under  the  Canadian- 
U.S.  military  testing  agreement 
signed  in  February,  1983. 

Canada  has  the  right  to  refuse 
any  proposal  under  the  agreement 
which  says  systems  to  totottd 
could  include  artillery  equipment, 
helicopters,  surveillance  and  Identi- 
fication systems,  advanced  non 
nuclear  munitions,  aircraft  naviga 
tion  systems  and  the  guidance  sys- 
tem for  unarmed  nuclear  cruise 
missiles.  Tests  of  chemical  or  bio- 
logical weapons  or  armed  nuclear 
weapons  are  banned. 

Defence  Minister  Jean-Jacques 
Blais  said  in  Ottawa  yesterday  that 
the  list  is  in  the  hands  of  his  offi- 
cials and  was  at  a  preliminary 
stage.  He  would  not  reveal  its  con- 
tents "because  I  haven't  seen  it. 

After  last  year's  agreement, 
Ottawa  bucked  a  persistent  storm 
of  national  protest  and  approved 
the  test  of  the  cruise  missile  that 
Sok  place  on  Tuesday  over  the 
Primrose  Lake  Air  Weapons  Range 

'nTh»ESt  was  designed  primarily 

'to  measure  the  computerized  cruise 
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"The  reason  this  finding  Is  excit- 
ing is  because  we  understand  one  ., 
half  of  the  Immune  system.  Obyi- 
ouslv.  if  we  understand  that  second 
half  we  will  understand  everything 
the  Immune  system  does  better 
said  Dr.  Alan  Williams  of  the  Bri- 
tish Medical  Research  Council  In  a 
telephone  Interview  from  Oxford. 
Dr  Williams  has  written  a  note  on 

Your  morning  smile 

parliamentarians  are  like  belly 
dancers:  They  are  always  putting 
motions  before  the  house 


Researcneis  «m  ■""■ — : 

Ontario  Hydro  customers  help  pay 
for  $700  million  in  reactor  repairs 

U  _■      ,  ._  tllhPS  were  announced    diatety  on  a  project  that  was 


By  THOMAS  CLARIDGE 
Ontario  Hydro's  decision  to  re- 
place 790  pressure  tubes  in  two  shut 
Sown  reactors  at  the  Pickering 
Generating  Station  will  cost  J7TO- 
mllllon  and  power  consumers  wm 
Tee  the  cost  reflected  in  their  bills 
starting  next  year. 

About  cne  pcicentage  point  of 
any  rate  increase  next  year  will  be 
attributable  to  the  repairs,  Hydro 
officials  said  yesterday. 
Plans  for  the  immediate  replace 


ment  of  the  tubes  were  announced 
bv  Hydro  Chairman  Milan  Nasttch 
vesterday.  He  said  the  action  was 
dec  ded  upon  after  It  became  clear 
?ha  the  risk  of  tubes  rupturing  was 
much  greater  than  assumed  earli- 
er. 

The  two  reactors  at  Pickering 
which  were  shut  down  after  a  loss 
of  coolant  last  Aug.  1  will  remain 
out  of  service  for  up  to  three  years. 
Mr  Nastich  said  In  a  statement 
that  the  decision  to  proceed  lmmc- 


nidtimers  lament  the  demise 


diatelv  on  a  project  that  was  to 
have  been  begun  in  1986  "will  en- 
able  Hydro  to  make  the  best possi- 
ble use  of  both  financial  and  human 
resources.  It  means  we're  getting 
oHlh  the  job  ol  putting  the  reac- 
tors  back  Into  normal,  full-power 
operation  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  $700-million  figure  docs  not 
include  costs  incurred  to  date  be- 
cause of  the  accident. 

Until  yesterday.  Hydro  stood 
committed  to  seeking  Atomic Sn* 
pv  Control  Coord  approval  of  plans 
t ;  restart  the  two  SOO-megawatt 
reactorr  this  spring  and  run  them, 
Sly  at  reduced  power  levels 
until  tools  and  parts  were  ready  for 
^replacement  program  .nvolving 
n«w  lechnology. 

i  .    -m    Inn  n/iew    .ir"  I    u,c    ■" 


Secrecy  prized 
by  Harborf  ront 

Harborfront  may  be  t 
Crown  corporation  but  i 
insists  the  multimillion-do 
lar  deals  it  makes  witl 
developers  on  some  c 
Canada's  most  expensiv 
land  must  remain  hidde 
from  the  public.  /1 

Gould  honored 
by  competitior 

The  late  Glenn  Gould  tt 
liked  piano  competitio; 
but  next  year,  in  his  hont 
an  international  compc 
tion,  with  32  pianists  vyi 
for  $32,500  in  prizes,  \ 
be  held  in  Toronto.       / 

Use  of  French 
draws  a  'non' 

Montreal  may  be  biling 
but  an  English-langu 
radio  station  in  the  city 
afoul  of  authorities  whe; 
announcers  used  what 
considered  to  be  too  r. 
French.  i 

Children  2  or 
use  compute 

Before  they  can  rea 
write  —  orevenprono 
the  word  "computer 
children  as  young  as; 
3  years  ot  age  are  ■ 
educated  with  video 
play  terminals. 

A  strong  har 
over  Zimbafc 

Emmerson  Mnsn< 
may  be  only  a  junior 
tnr  In  Zimbabwe's  G 

:-.    hi  :•■'''-      C  " 


Immune  find 
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bine  to  trigger  the'T-cell  system. 
,  How  was-  it  found?  After  two 
years  of  research  in  which  10,000 
pieces  of  genetic  material  from  T- 
cells  were  screened  in  Toronto 
alone,  both  groups  of  researchers 
(including  the  ones  at  Stanford) 
were  able  to  find  a  piece  of  the  DNA 
(deoxyribonucleic  acid)  which 
genetically  codes  for  the  protein  in 
the  body.  (The  protein  was  the 
same  in  both  mice  and  humans.) 

One  of  the  researchers  who 
helped  put  the  genetic  code  togeth- 
er was  Kathleen  Leggett,  18,  who 
won  the  top  prize  at  the  Canada- 
wide  Science  Fair  two  years  in  a 
row.  The  University  of  Toronto 
student  was  put  to  work  in  the  labo- 
ratory as  a  result  of  research  she 
had  done  while  in  high  school  which 
helped  her  win  the  prizes. 

By  "splicing"  the  DNA  into  bac- 
teria, the  researchers  are  able  to 
mass  produce  the  gene,  which  in 
turn  is  coded  for  the  protein.  From 
this,  the  researchers  hope  to  find 
out  how  the  T-cell  system  operates. 

At  this  point,  important  questions 
remain:  Is  the  identification  of. 
friendly  or  unfriendly  cells  made  by 
the  same  protein?  Do  the  cells 
which  trigger  the  immune  reaction 
use  the  same  protein? 

The  Toronto  group  has  already 
joined  with  researchers  at  -the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  and 
Nobel  prize  winner  David  Balti- 
more of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  to  look  at  some  of 
these  questions.  .  •   ..    ■ 

"We  have  found  an  entrance  to  a 
maze  ...  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  scientists  around  the  world 
will  use  that  entrance  to  find  out 
what  the  maze  is  mad^  of,"  Mr. 
Mak  said.  The  research  has  been, 
supported  by  funds  from  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  of  Canada,' 
the  Ontario  Cancer  Treatment  and 
Research  Foundation  and  the  Medi- 


by  promoters  as  an  "opponent,"  a 
stepping  stone  for  some  less  tarnished 
prospect.  Yet  Ray  was  as  game  as 
ever.  In  early  1980  he  eclipsed  the 
hopes  of  Arthur  "Tap"  Harris,  a  31-0 
fighter  scheduled  for  bigger  things, 
with  a  sixth-round  knockout.  Then  sud- 
denly, in  August,  Ray  was  thumbed  in 
his  right  eye,  which  filled  up  with  blood. 
Two  operations  performed  a  couple  of 
days  later  in  Tacoma  by  Dr.  Hsushi  Yeh 
were  deemed  successful.  For  his  part, 
Seales  remembers  Dr.  Yeh  telling  him, 
"You  could  get  hit  in  that  eye  twice  as 
hard  as  before  and  nothing  would  hap- 
pen." Says  Dr.  Yeh,  "You  want  the  true 
story?  I  told  him,  'Personally,  I  think 
you  should  quit  boxing  right  at  this  mo- 
ment.' "  Yeh  remembers  Seales  reply- 
ing, "Doctor,  this  is  my  life.  I  got  only 
two  or  three  fights  before  I  can  gain  my 
championship!" 

Seales,  however,  was  deceiving 
himself.  By  this  time  Marvin  Hagler  be- 
strode the  world.  Undaunted,  Seales 
and  Garner  plunged  back  into  the 
heartland,  starting  a  new  round  of  one- 
night  stands  with  local  club  fighters  for 
as  little  as  $4,000  a  go.  Then,  late  in 
1 981 ,  says  Ray,  "We  experienced 
something  in  our  left  eye.  We  experi- 
enced the  ring  getting  farther  away." 
Seales  came  home  and  had  two  more 
operations,  which  had  to  be  performed 
by  two  new  doctors,  since  Ray  hadn't 
been  able  to  pay  Dr.  Yeh  and  couldn't 
pay  this  time  either.  According  to  Dr. 
Yeh,  a  charitable  man  who  would  later 
resume  care  of  the  blighted  fighter, 
this  was  a  turning  point.  "It's  my  under- 
standing," he  says,  "that  the  fighter 
still  had  20/40  vision  in  his  right  eye." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Seales  fought 
thereafter  in  six  different  states — Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  New  Mexico,  Neva- 
da, New  Jersey  and  Colorado — and 
that  he  passed  each  prefight  physical 
with  ease.  According  to  boxing  com- 
mission physicians,  Ray  deceived  his 
examiners  by  keeping  his  surgical  his- 
tory a  secret  and  memorizing  the 
eye  charts.  On  the  one  hand,  Seales 
denies  that  he  was  trying  to  fool  the 
commission  doctors  and  blames  them 
for  conspiring  with  promoters  to  use 
him  as  meat.  On  the  other,  he  inti- 
mates that  he  was  hoping  to  get 
caught.  "I  wanted  someone  to  tell  me," 
he  says,  "  'Hey,  man.  It's  over  for  you.  I 
can't  let  you  fight  in  my  state.'  " 

The  end  came  quietly  last  March. 
Trainer  George  Wright  kept  changing 
the  bulbs  in  the  gym,  but  Seales  could 
not  shake  the  feeling  he  was  in  the 
dark.  A  few  days  later  in  Portland, 


"I  think  we  got  close  when  he  lost  his  eyesight,"  says  Mae  Howard,  Seales'  fishing  com- 
panion and  house  mate.  "I  love  to  work.  I'll  take  care  of  him." 


Oreg.,  retinal  specialist  Dr.  Richard 
Chenoweth  took  one  look  at  the  be- 
nighted fighter  and  said,  "This  kid  has 
been  blind  for  18  months!" 

Back  in  the  days  when  the  world  was 
green  and  his  career  was  in  its  first 
flower,  Ray  Seales  had  thought  to  win 
the  world  middleweight  title,  then  re- 
turn in  glory  to  St.  Croix  and  become 
governor.  The  dream  seems  remote 
now.  But  Seales  is  an  incorrigible  opti- 


mist, and  he  insists  that  his  ambition 
has  been  merely  deferred.  "It's  the 
strength,  the  power  and  the  will  that  I 
have  inside,"  he  says,  "that  makes  me 
project  more  light  than  there  really  is. 
Someday  my  eyes  are  going  to  be  re- 
stored." He  pauses  and  makes  a  ges- 
ture of  dismissal  with  a  long  sleek  hand 
that  bears  his  ruby  Olympic  ring.  "You 
know,  we  don't  think  of  ourself  as  blind. 
We  are  going  to  sfretch  and  become  a 
champion  at  something  else."  □ 


Photographs  by  Dale  Wittner 
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RABBLE-ROUSER  WALLY  GEORGE 

IS  THE  NEW  PITCHMAN  AND 

GREAT  RIGHT  HOPE  OF  TV  SQUAWK  SHOWS 
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I  he  rabid  crowd  of  young  rough- 
necks and  students  gathered  outside 
the  seedy  Anaheim,  Calif,  studio,  a 
whiskey  bottle's  throw  from  Disney- 
land, is  growing  more  raucous  by  the 
minute.  "Wah-lee!  Wah-lee!"  they 
chant,  swigging  down  booze  as  securi- 
ty guards  move  among  them,  confis- 
cating knives,  razor  blades,  .22-caliber 
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pistols  and  martial-arts  weapons.  A 
throng  of  fans  awaiting  Southern  Cali- 
fornia's latest  heavy-metal  band?  Not 
quite.  The  frenzied  buildup  is  for  Wally 
George,  48,  known  to  a  paltry  few  as 
the  father  of  actress  Rebecca  De  Mor- 
nay,  22,  Tom  Cruise's  supersexy  co- 
star  in  last  year's  smash,  Risky  Busi- 
ness. But  to  half  a  million  TV  viewers  in 


Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  George  is 
the  self-styled  political  missionary  who 
hosts  KDOC's  vitriolic  Hot  Seat,  the 
radical  right-wing  fringe's  answer  to 
Donahue. 

You  see,  Wally  George  is  mad  as 
hell,  and  he's  not  gonna  take  it  any- 
more. He's  fed  up  with  Edward  Asner 
("a  subversive  disgrace"),  Tom  Hay- 
Photographs  by  Curt  Gunther/Camera  5 


George:  "I'm  a  nice  guy  until  someone 
presses  the  wrong  button.  Then  I  just 
blow  up.  I've  had  arguments  in  restau- 
rants— violent  shouting  matches.  It's 
been  my  handicap  in  life." 

The  audience  eats  it  up.  With  view- 
ers increasing  and  65  percent  of 
George's  mail  running  in  his  favor,  Me- 
tromedia has  begun  efforts  to  syndi- 
cate Hot  Seat  in  cities  like  Dallas,  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Washington,  D.C., 
thereby  making  Wally  a  household 
scourge.  Last  month  he  taped  the  first 
of  13  guest  shots  on  Alan  Thicke's  late- 
night  talk  show,  beginning  by  attacking 
the  studio  band  as  a  bunch  of  "drug- 
gies, societal  menaces  and  burnouts." 
Thicke  loved  every  minute  of  it.  "He's 
theatrical,  outrageous,  unpredict- 
able," raves  Thicke.  "And  that's  what 
makes  good  TV." 

But,  apparently,  also  poor  family  re- 
lationships. Wally's  political  tirades 
have  deepened  his  estrangement  from 
his  daughter,  now  living  with  co-star 
Cruise,  22,  at  a  New  York  address  she 
has  purposefully  hidden  from  her  fa- 
ther. De  Mornay  refuses  to  return  his 
phone  calls  (Wally  leaves  messages 
with  her  agent)  or  even  to  acknowl- 
edge his  existence.  "She  can't  cope 
with  the  fact  that  I'm  so  strongly  con- 
servative," Wally  admits.  "It's  one  of 
the  most  painful  things  in  my  life." 

The  rift  between  the  actress  and  the 
raving  right-winger  did  not  always  ex- 
ist. For  the  first  seven  years  of  Rebec- 
ca's life  in  California  (where  George 
was  working  as  a  radio  disc  jockey),  fa- 
ther and  daughter  "were  very  close," 
insists  George.  Wally  and  his  wife  sep- 
arated when  Rebecca  was  3.  Sever- 
al years  later  mother  and  daughter 
moved  to  Europe  for  a  decade,  during 
which  time  George  saw  Rebecca  only 
once.  "She  feels  hostility  over  that," 
says  Wally,  who  since  the  split  has  re- 
married, divorced  again  and  now  lives 
alone  in  Sherman  Oaks,  a  self-de- 
scribed workaholic  with  no  interests 
beyond  his  career.  Wally  watched  from 
a  distance  while  his  daughter  rose 
from  Zoetrope  Studios  apprentice  to 
full-fledged  movie  stardom,  then  last 
Christmas  he  desperately  attempted  a 
reconciliation  in  L.A.  It  was  a  disaster. 
"She  said,  'I  don't  think  we  should  have 
any  contact  whatsoever  for  a  while. 
Give  me  a  call  in  three  or  four  years 
and  we'll  see,'  "  Wally  stammers.  "I'd 
love  her  to  be  able  to  say,  'Daddy,  I 
don't  agree  with  you.  I  can't  stand  to 
watch  your  show  because  it  makes  me 
sick.  But  I  love  you  anyway.'  "  (As  for 
her  Risky  Business  role  as  a  warm- 


Wally  says  a  "liberal  Hollywood  crowd 
poisoned"  actress  daughter  Rebecca  De 
Mornay  (above,  in  1 98 1 )  against  him. 


hearted  prostitute,  George  says,  "I 
think  she  did  a  great  job  as  an  actress, 
but  the  film  was  a  little  bit  risque.") 
Wally's  rise  to  such  questionable 
prominence  began,  appropriately,  in 
Hollywood,  where  he  was  born  the  son) 
of  a  onetime  child  actress  and  a  British! 
sea  captain  who  wanted  Wally  to  pur- 
sue a  naval  career.  But  young 
George — a  childhood  stutterer  who 
found  his  handicap  and  low  self-es- 
teem disappeared  while  performing — 
had  other  ideas.  At  14,  he  enrolled  in 
the  Hollywood  Professional  School.  His 
father  opposed  George's  decision  to 
go  into  show  business,  and  it  "de- 
stroyed our  relationship,"  says  Wally. 
"Afterward  I  didn't  have  a  father."  He 
found  acceptance  in  the  world  of 
broadcasting.  Also  at  14,  he  claims  he 
became  the  nation's  youngest  disc 
jockey.  At  16,  he  played  the  grocery 
boy  on  radio's  The  Adventures  ofOz- 
zie  and  Harriet.  Then — drum  roll, 
please — he  discovered  politics.  Fired 
from  one  deejay  job  in  San  Francisco 
for  interjecting  right-wing  commentary 
between  records,  he  worked  his  way 
up  to  executive  producer  and  co-host 
of  ex-L.A.  Mayor  Sam  Yorty's  flag-wav- 
ing TV  talk  show,  which  ran  from  1973 
to  1 979.  Next  came  The  Wally  George 
Show,  a  sort  of  grade-Z  Firing  Line, 
which  had  conservative  guests  and 
opened  with  caustic  commentary  from 
the  host.  The  station  manager  had  a 
brainstorm:  Why  not  have  Wally  inter- 
view liberals  so  he  could  keep  on  rant- 


ing throughout  the  show?  The  format 
changed  immediately  and — another 
drum  roll,  please — Hot  Seat  was  born 
about  seven  months  ago. 

Despite  the  show's  exacerbation  of 
his  problems  with  his  daughter,  Wally 
George  obviously  loves  the  way  he 
earns  his  paycheck.  At  ten  minutes  to 
airtime,  the  rowdy  audience  of  about 
100 — mostly  teenagers — begins  filing 
into  the  studio.  Many  carry  American 
flags.  One  foursome  holds  up  a  banner 
that  reads  "Let  Freedom  Ring."  High 
school  student  Brent  Hegle,  16,  grabs  a 
seat  in  the  front  row,  reserved  for  the 
most  boisterous  flag  wavers.  "I  love  to 
see  him  cut  down  everyone  and  raise 
hell,"  says  Hegle,  speaking  for  many  in 
the  crowd.  All  eyes  move  toward  the 
shabby  set,  patriotically  decorated 
with  a  cheap  print  of  John  Wayne,  an 
American  flag  and  a  space  shuttle 
poster  tacked  to  the  wall  behind  the 
host's  wooden  desk.  "Now  don't  tell 
Wally  he's  No.  1  with  the  wrong  finger!" 
jokes  Producer  Evans.  The  fans  ex- 
plode in  laughter. 

Almost  anticlimactically  the  star  ar- 
rives. The  crowd  goes  berserk,  stomp- 
ing, cheering,  madly  waving  their  flags 
and  banners.  "You_ain't  got  Timothy 
Leary  back,  doya?"  bellows  a  muscu- 
lar  loudmouth  in  the  front  row.  "I  want 
to  beat  on  him!"  George  launches  into 


a  tirade  against  the  ERA,  Commu- 
nists and  homosexuality.  The  audience 
roars  in  approval.  Then  he's  all  set  to 
introduce  his  first  guest:  Cooper  Zale, 
an  official  with  the  West  Coast  chapter 
of  the  National  Organization  of  Wom- 
en— up  there  with  the  Soviet  Politburo, 
among  Wally's  favorite  organizations. 
"We  have  a  male  feminist  tonight,"  an- 
nounces Wally.  "A  disgrace  to  his  gen- 
der. He  loves  Jane  Fonda!"  The  crowd 
boos  wildly.  Someone  yells,  "Let  him 
exercise,  Wally!"  Everyone  picks  up 
the  chant.  "Exercise!  Exercise!  Exer- 
cise!" "He'll  probably  last  four  min- 
utes," jeers  George.  Zale  makes  his 
entrance  warily,  as  Wally's  eyes  nar- 
row in  disgust.  "I  expected  you  to 
come  in  a  dress,  sweetheart,"  he  says. 
"It's  at  the  cleaners,"  Zale  jokingly 
counters,  but  the  audience  is  already 
drowning  him  out.  "Sweetheart!  Sweet- 
heart! Sweetheart!"  they  hoot.  Wally 
knows  the  crowd  is  with  him.  "You  stu- 
pid jerk,"  he  exclaims,  before  ejecting 
the  bewildered  Zale  from  the  stage,  to 
the  wild  cheers  and  whistles  of  support- 
ers. It's  not  exactly  the  MacNeil/Lehrer 
Newshour,  but  for  Wally  George,  it's  all 
in  a  night's  work.        Written  by  JOSHUA 
HAMMER,  reported  by  TODD  GOLD 
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Always  the  crowd  pleaser,  Wally  (facing  page)  specializes  in  unrestrained  antics,  which  have  driven  even  pacifists  to  violence. 


den  ("a  dangerous  person"),  Jesse 
Jackson  ("an  opportunist"  and  "the 
Reverend  Hallelujah")  and  liberals 
("loud  jerks")  in  general.  He's  riled  by 
supporters  of  abortion  and  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  and  teed  off  at 
bleeding-heart  opponents  of  the  death 
penalty  and  the  invasion  of  Grenada.  If 
pressed  he'd  probably  also  insist  that 
fluoridated  water  and  the  eruption  of 
Mount  St.  Helens  were  Kremlin  plots. 
He  longs  for  the  good  old  1 950s,  when 
red-blooded  guys  like  Sen.  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy were  treated  with  respect. 
What's  more,  he's  not  afraid  to  go  pub- 
lic with  his  opinions. 

"I'm  the  only  guy  on  television  who 
dares  to  take  a  stand,"  proclaims  Wal- 
ly. Forget  those  TV  "Milquetoasts" 
Merv  and  Mike — human  Muzak — 
force-feeding  "pabulum"  to  their  view-/ 
ers.  As  far  as  George  is  concerned,  thej,— jper  LSDgjWTinj^5y_l^ary,  who  was 


tivist  Morris  Kight,  64,  a  recent  guest 
on  Hot  Seat.  Wally  subjected  him  to  a 
torrent  of  homophobic  abuse  (ranging 
from  "a  disgrace  to  his  gender"  to  "a 
diseased  human")  that  would  make 
Anita  Bryant  or  the  Rev.  Jerry  Falwell 
seem  limp-wristed.  Ask  Carol  Soble, 
associate  director  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union's  Southern  Cali- 
fornia chapter,  removed  from  the  show 
after  refusing  to  recite  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  on  the  air  (she  declined 
when  Wally  refused  her  challenge  to 
recite  the  First  Amendment).  Ask  the 
parade  of  liberal  visitors  whom  Wally 
commonly  calls  "slime"  or  "scum,"  en- 
couraged by  his  frenzied  audience 
(one  victim  recently  compared  the 
crowd  to  "a  gathering  of  storm  troop- 
ers"). "George  is  part  of  the  1984 
George  Orwell  nightmare,"  says  for- 


airwaves  just  haven't  been  the  same 
since  red-baiter  Joe  Pyne  passed  on  in 
1970.  Wally's  mission  is  to  rekindle  thej 
memory.  "If  a  guy's  a  jerk,  I'll  call  him  a 
jerk,"  he  sneers.  "If  somebody  gets 
really  obnoxious,  I'll  toss  him  off  the 
air.  I  just  say  exactly  how  I  feel." 
Just  ask  Los  Angeles  gay-rights  ac- 


e|ectedi£OXD  the  studio  after  Wally  ac 

pies  to  drug-induced  suicidgs. 
*Geo~ 


is  swinishly  tasteless,  just  re- 
volting," adds  Morris  Kight.  Like  many 
liberal  guests,  Kight  viewed  jousting 
with  George  on  the  air  as  a  challenge 
but  came  away  disillusioned.  "The 


show  is  no  kind  of  forum.  It's  an  awful, 
awful  place,"  Kight  says. 

Of  course,  Wally  thrives  on  such  high 
emotions.  It's  what  makes  the  show  so 
unpredictable.  Death  threats  ("from 
left-wing  liberals,"  he  theorizes)  arrive 
at  the  Hot  Seat  studio  almost  as  often 
as  fan  mail.  On-the-air  violence  is  rare, 
but  one  incident  last  November  made 
the  network  TV  news.  Blase  Bonpane, 
a  former  Jesuit  priest  and  leader  of  a 
group  opposed  to  Reagan's  interven- 
tion in  Lebanon,  became  so  incensed 
after  George  jostled  him  on  the  air  that 
he  knocked  over  the  host's  desk  and 
nearly  assaulted  Wally  before  being 
thrown  off  the  show.  During  an  appear- 
ance by  a  leader  of  the  American  Nazi 
Party  (George  called  them  "despicable 
and  disgusting"),  swastika-adorned 
henchmen  toting  semiautomatic 
weapons  cruised  outside  in  pickups. 
Another  one  stood  by  the  phone  inside 
the  studio  and  warned  that  the  men 
outside  would  storm  the  building  if  the 
connection  were  broken.  Don't  think 
Wally's  behavior  is  all  an  act  either.  Ac- 
cording to  Producer  Arnie  Evans,  the 
TV  persona  and  the  off-the-set  Wally 
are  pretty  much  the  same.  Confesses 
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FLASHBACKS 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  TIMOTHY  LEARY 


My  most  vivid  memory  of  my  grandfather  dates  to  a  wintry  evening  when  he 
found  me  sitting  on  the  floor  of  his  study  reading  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  He 
questioned  me  about  my  reading.  When  I  told  him  I  read  eight  to  ten  books  a 
week,  he  asked  what  I  had  learned.  Then  he  motioned  me  to  follow  him  into 
his  bedroom,  a  forbidden  sanctum  to  which  only  the  maid  was  allowed 
entry.  He  undressed  with  such  prudish  skill  that  I  never  caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  body  while  he  put  on  a  long  nightgown. 

"Nine  children,  six  grandchildren,"  he  mumbled,  "all  hell-raising  illiter- 
ates. You're  the  only  one  who  reads." 

He  lifted  his  frail  body  onto  the  bed  and  motioned  me  over. 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Ten." 

"You're  the  youngest  and  the  last  so  I'll  give  you  the  best  piece  of  advice  I 
can."  He  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  position.  "Never  do  anything  like  anyone 
else,  boy.  Do  you  understand?" 

"I'm  not  sure,  sir." 

"Find  your  own  way.  Be  the  only  one  of  a  kind.  Now  do  you  understand?" 


Fifty-two  years  and  countless  adventures,  curiosities,  battles,  heart- 
aches, quests,  crazinesses,  enemies,  caresses,  destinies,  ecstacies,  surren- 
ders, compulsions,  comrades,  and  victories  later,  it's  obvious  that  Tim  Leary 
took  his  grandfather's  advice.  Heroic  to  some,  almost  diabolic  to  others, 
Dr.  Timothy  Leary  has  never  been  any  less  than  one  of  a  kind. 

FLASHBACKS  is  an  extraordinary  story  of  an  extraordinary  life. 

"Gorgeous  storytelling." 

Kirkus  Reviews 

"An  important  historical  document" 

American  Library  Association  Booklist 

"[An]  irreverent,  readable  memoir" 

Publishers  Weekly 

J.  P.  Tarcher,  Inc.  9110  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90069 
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Whatever  one's  feelings  are  about  Timothy  Leary,  his  societal  impact 
has  been  undeniable.  A  symbol  of  change  and  self-discovery  for  an 
entire  generation,  Leary's  story  is  a  history  of  our  times.  Whether  in  the 
world  of  politics,  education,  psychology,  or  music,  Leary  was  where  it 
was  happening,  when  it  was  happening,  knew  how  and  why  it  was 
happening,  and  more  than  likely  was  the  one  it  was  happening  to.  He 
held  the  cultural  pulse  of  America  right  in  his  hands. 


"Someday  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  Tim  Leary  may  be  remembered  as  the 
Galileo  of  the  twentieth  century.  Meanwhile,  as  FLASHBACKS  jauntily  demon- 
strates, we  can  have  a  lot  more  fun  with  our  neuronaut  than  the  Italians  had  with 
their  astronomer." 

Tom  Robbins 


"Not  only  a  glittering  panorama  of  the  '60s,  but  an  essential  history  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  new  human  race." 

William  Burroughs 


"Timothy  Leary  takes  us  on  a  haunting  and  nostalgic  'trip'  back  into  the  sixties, 
where  everything  was  important,  where  even  garbage  cans  glowed  and  winked 
and  breathed.  He's  brought  enormous  intelligence  and  compassion  to  a  breath- 
taking vision." 

Carolyn  See 


"FLASHBACKS  is  filled  with  good  stories,  celebrities,  zaniness,  and  solid  informa- 
tion about  the  psychedelic  revolution  of  the  1960s  and  the  man  who  was  its  chief 
proponent." 

Andrew  Weil 
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"[A]  whirlwind  tour  of  the  life  of  Timothy  Leary,  age  62,  who,  as  Harvard 
psychology  professor,  and  later,  free-lance  LSD  evangelist,  was  at  the  vortex  of  the 
drug  revolution  of  the  1960s."* 

"The  succession  of  schools,  women,  cities,  drugs,  politics,  prisons,  and 
philosophies  that  unfold  as  Leary  narrates  his  life  are,  if  nothing  else,  testimony  to 
the  man's  remarkable  ebullience,  resilience,  irrepressibility."** 

"Hundreds — thousands — of  hits  later,  the  good  doctor's  brain,  happily,  is  not 
deep-fried  but  is  quite  capable  of  providing  a  witty,  wholly  engaging  account  of 
the  people  and  events  of  that  important  period:  Allen  Ginsberg,  the  Merry 
Pranksters,  Richard  Alpert,  William  Burroughs,  Marshall  McLuhan,  Aldous 
Huxley,  and  many  more."* 

"These  tellings  have  a  poignancy  underneath  the  bravura  that  makes  Leary  seem 
more  likable  than  usual,  and  less  nutty."** 

"In  alternating  sections  on  his  life  in  the  public  spotlight  of  the  '60s  and  '70s  and 
his  earlier  years  as  the  troublesome  offspring  of  Irish-Catholic  professionals  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  he  describes  his  early  success  as  a  clinical  psycholo- 
gist, his  experiments  with  psychedelic  drugs  at  Harvard,  and  the  'establishment' 
opposition  that  led  to  his  public  role  as  a  'cheerleader  for  change.'"*** 

"There  are  glamorous  days  of  high  living  and  travel... prodigious  outpourings  of 
books  and  articles.  But  the  prisons  are  also  real,  and  Leary  describes  the  dark  times 
with  wry  humor. ...The  blow-by-blow  description  of  the  [prison]  escape  has  the 
tension  of  detective  fiction."** 


*  American  Library  Association  Booklist 
**  Kirk  us  Reviews 
***  Publishers  Weekly 
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FLASHBACKS  is  a  veritable  Who's  Who  of  the  1960s  and  1970s: 
Kerouac  and  Koestler,  John  and  Yoko,  the  Kennedys,  Charles  Manson, 
G.  Gordon  Liddy,  Eldridge  Cleaver,  along  with  Afghani  generals,  Hindu 
gurus,  Folsom  Prison  bikers,  CIA  agents,  and  Hollywood  celebrities. 

FLASHBACKS  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  daring,  charismatic,  and 
controversial  figures  of  the  twentieth  century,  told  with  wit,  charm, 
humor,  intelligence,  and  love. 
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When  the  guys  in  the  Infinity  oftice  first  decided  on  1984  as  a  theme  for  this 
V  ar's  issue  of  the  magazine,  I  was  a  little  worried.  As  editor  of  the  Montanan,  I 
s  are  office  space  with  Infinity,  and  I  began  having  dreams  of  Big  Brother  on 
posters  tacked  to  every  available  space  on  the  office  walls. 

I  also  began  to  imagine  that  the  Infinity  staff  was  running  around  in  the  blue 
r  verall  uniform  of  the  Thought  Police  insuring  that  all  staffers  used  only 
r    wspeak  and  parroted  the  party  line. 

So  far,  none  of  those  dreams  have  come  true- 
Being  my  usual  nosey  sell  I  have  been  eavesdropping  on  the  Infinity  staff 
meetings  to  get  a  general  idea  of  what  they've  planned  for  you  this  year.  Rest 
assured,  it's  nothing  but  the  best. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  could  wonder  why  the  yearbook  editor  is  writing  the 
liberal  arts  magazine  column. ..now  that's  creepy. 

Actually,  there  was  a  little  mixup  in  assignments  and  since  I  always  have 
something  to  say  about  everything. ..here  I  am. 

i'm  taking  advantage  of  their  generosity  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  what 
they've  planned  for  this  year.  I'll  start  by  giving  you  some  background  on  the 
staff. 

Norman  Tveit,  that  hardy  adventurer  who's  been  spending  time  on  oil  rigs 
in  the  North  Sea,  is  holding  down  the  slot  as  editor.  The  erstwhile  Richard 
Mariff  is  sitting  in  as  his  sidekick  and  aide-de-camp.  Bruce  Eng,  that  sly, 
smirking  individual  better  known  as  Raymond  (of  the  Scapels),  is  holding 
forth  as  the  designer  of  the  whole  show.  Boyd  Tveit,  of  whom  little  is  actually 
known,  is  performing  ably  as  business  manager  and  keeper  for  his  brother... 

Norman  (or  Normal  to  his  friends,  of  whom  there  are  none  of  the  masculine 
sex)  has  planned  quite  an  issue.  Among  those  he  has  contracted  for  material 
are  Dr.  Timothy  Leary  —  yes,  /ha/Timothy  Leary  —  and  Jerry  Mander,  author 
of  Four  Arguments  For  The  Elimination  Of  Television,  and  several  other  famous 
and  nearly-famous  people  have  been  asked  to  share  their  images  of  1984 
with  you. 

Most  of  us  are  already  familiar  with  George  Orwell's  book,  1984,  and  the 
themes  that  run  through  it.  The  same  themes  are  being  looked  at  in  a  new 
light,  since  1984  is  nearly  upon  us,  to  see  what  dreams  and  visions  have 
become  reality. 

When  you  start  to  think  about  it,  quite  a  few  of  those  visions  are  reality  in 
one  form  or  another.  Newspeak  is  more  commonly  known  as  gobbledegook 
or  Washington  DC  verbal  diarrhea. ..which  is  just  one  vision.  Propaganda  is 
another  vision  that  has  taken  a  deep-rooted  place  in  American  life.  What  isn't 
propaganda  published  by  the  government  is  propaganda  published  by  pri- 
vate interests.  Their  propaganda  is  more  commonly  known  as  commercials. 

Since  1 948,  when  Orwell  wrote  the  book,  many  changes  have  taken  place. 
For  instance,  the  image  of  Big  Brother  was  derived  by  Orwell  from  photo- 
graphs of  Stalin  that  where  plastered  across  the  Soviet  Union.  Other  images 
he  developed  were  supposedly  to  show  the  progression  of  monolithic 
thought  and  society  at  a  world  level. 

Luckily,  most  of  this  book  can  still  be  considered  fiction. ..but  there  are 
times  that  you  have  to  wonder... 

But  they'll  cover  all  that  in  the  magazine.  Now,  let's  talk  about  you. 

Are  you  interested  in  the  concepts  raised  in  1984?  Do  you  have  something 
that  might  make  a  contribution  to  the  magazine  being  prepared  by  the  Tveit 
Gang?  Then  why  haven't  you  contacted  them? 

The  concept  of  Infinity  Magazine  is  that  it's  a  publication  created  to  give  the 
students,  faculty,  etc.  of  MSU  an  opportunity  to  publish  their  articles,  essays, 
stories,  photography  and  artwork  for  a  widerange  audience. 

I  have  been  involved,  off  and  on,  with  MSU's  liberal  arts  magazine  since 
1 977. 1  have  always  found  it  to  be  an  educational,  rewarding  and  provocative 
experience. ..and  if  Mar'f  doesn't  stop  looking  over  my  shoulder  I'll  never  get 
this  damn  thing  written... 

Back  to  the  topic  at  hand. 

The  Infinity  office  is  located  in  room  305  of  the  Strand  /Student  Union 
Building.  Their  phone  number  is  994-31 1 3.  their  time  is  your  time  (or  9-5).  If 
you  have  questions,  suggestions,  comments  or  free  food,  stop  by. 

This  could  be  the  most  interesting  year  of  your  life. ..and  I  nfinity  Magazine  is 
going  to  do  what  it  can  to  create  that  excitement.  j0hn  Degel 
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AGE  2 


By  Frank  Swertlow 


2IH  O 


Hello,  Larry ... 


tanding  on  a  patio  at  Larry  Flynt's 
Bel-Air  mansion,  Page  2  couldn't  help 
recalling  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's 
remark:  "The  very  rich  are  different 
from  you  and  me."  Indeed,  as 
Hemingway  suggested  to  his  friend 
then,  the  rich  have  more  money,  but  now  they  have 
goldfish  the  size  of  footballs. 

Watching  Larry's  pets  feed  in  their  swimming- 
pool-size  aquariumSunday,  we  overheard  Mr. 
Texas  slyly  tell  People's  LA.  bureau  chief  Martha 
Smilgis  that  he  brought  the  cowgirl  beside  him, 
"for  some  good  lovin'."  Perhaps  there  was  more 
to  this  party  than  merely  cocktails  honoring 
Madalyn  Murray  O'Hair,  the  noted  fighter  for 
religious  freedom. 

Page  2  decided  to  take  a  tour  of  "Skin's"  pad, 
which,  we  were  told  once  housed  the  musical  tag 
team  of  Sonny  &  Cher.  Walking  past  some  of 
"Skin's"  bodyguards,  we  were  reminded  of  the 
time  we  once  interviewed  "Baby  Doc"  Duvalier. 
the  president  —  for  life  —  of  Haiti.  Everybody 
carried  a  pistol  in  a  shoulder  holster,  but  unlike 
Baby  Doc,  Larry  didn't  have  any  .30-caliber  anti- 
aircraft guns  under  his  rosebushes. 

Inside  "Skin's"  living  room,  accented  in  scarlet, 
a  combo  played.  Next  to  them  was  a  giant  TV 
screen  on  which  a  videotape  of  Larry's 
"assassination"  played  over  and  over  again  for 
any  of  his  100  or  more  guests  to  see.  It  was  a 
thoughtful  gesture,  the  first  assassination  that  you 
could  dance  to.  Upstairs,  Page  2  bumped  into 
Dennis  Hopper  in  a  guest  room.  He  was  showing 
Terry  Southern  how  to  smoke  oregano.  Terry, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  lesson,  told  us  that  he 
and  Dennis  were  working  on  a  screenplay  about 
the  late  Jim  Morrison  of  the  Doors.  "Sometimes 
we  just  go  out  on  the  balcony  and  look  out  at 
the  sky,"  Terry  told  us.  As  we  left,  we  couldn't 
help  reading  a  large  note  on  the  fireplace  mantle: 
"Rise  and  shine  Mister.  We  have  some  tooting  to 
do  " 

/Walking  down  the  hallway,  we  passed  Timothy 
Leary  and  his  wife  who  emerged  from  an  elevator 
with  several  friends.  Dr.  Tim  began  chatting  about 
the  Alan  Rudolph  documentary  about  his  debates 
with  Gordon  Liddy,  now  making  the  film  festival 
tour.  "They  shot  62  hours  and  cut  it  to  90 
minutes,"  he  began  explaining   "Actually,  I  didn't 
like  it.  Gordon  steals  the  show.  That  jaw  gives  him 
such  cinematic  quality.  He  looks  like  a  hero." 

Page  2  departed  Downstairs,  the  combo  was 
on  a  break,  but  the  assassination  tape  rolled  on. 


Across  the  hallway,  Larry  finally  had  descended 
from  his  second-floor  lair  and  began 
autographing  color  photos  for  guests  who 
assembled  in  his  study.  One  young  blond  woman 
caughi  Larry's  attention.  "Is  she  willing  to  go  to 
night  school  to  take  word  processing?"  he  asked 
the  supplicant.  "If  she  is,  I'll  give  her  a  job."  As 
they  negotiated,  another  assassination  tape 
rolled  on  a  TV  set  in  front  of  Larry   "Marjoe," 
said  Larry,  "put  this  other  tape  on."  It  was 
Larry's  commercial  for  the  presidency.  He's 
running  for  the  Republican  nomination. 

Outside,  an  editor  of  Hustler  asked,  "Do  you 
know  what  this  party  really  is  about?  Larry  is  going 
to  name  Russell  Means  his  running  mate."  Page  2 
walked  over  to  Russell's  table  and  wondered  why 
the  head  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  was 
joining  the  "Skin"  team.  "Exposure,"  Russell  told 
Page  2,  looking  up  from  a  plate  of  pasta, 
suspiciously.  He  reads  Hustler.        * 

As  we  left,  Page^  saw  Joni  Mitcheil  standing 
in  line  for  some  Dom  Perignon.  Do  you  think  she 
would  sing  a  song  about  Larry's  pad,  if  the  FBI 
tore  it  down  and  put  up  a  parking  lot?  ■ 

Movers  and  shakers 

Joan  Rivers  didn't  get  many  laughs  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.  Judge  Paul  Beckert  tossed  out  a  libel 
suit  that  Joan  filed  against  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  columnist  Jill  Porter.  Porter  was  within  her 
constitutional  rights  when  she  wrote  a  June  6 
column  critical  of  Rivers'  efforts  to  build  300  luxury 
condominiums,  a  movie  studio  and  a  golf  club  in 
the  scenic  county.  Porter  wrote  the  comedian's 
partner,  developer  Thomas  Pileggi  of  Warrington, 
Pa.,  showed  a  "damn  the  public"  attitude  about 
zoning  laws.  The  judge  called  the  column  a 
"constitutionally  privileged  expression  of  the 
writer's  opinion  and  ...  not  capable  of  defamatory 
meaning."  ... 

Barbra  Streisand's  "Yentl"  is  so  hot  that  the 
picture  sold  out  the  second  theater  for  a  a  $250- 
per-ticket  fund-raiser  for  the  Cedars-Sinai  Medical 
Center  Women's  Guild.  The  flick  will  premiere  Nov. 
16  at  the  Pacific's  Cinerama  Dome  and  at  the 
Director's  Guild.  ... 

Michael  Goodman,  who  runs  the  Playboy  Club 
in  Century  City,  is  a  man  above  reproach.  Every 
Halloween,  someone  tries  to  get  him  to  turn  over  a 
bunny  costume  for  a  private  party.  It  is  against  the 
rules.  Last  time,  somebody  offered  him  $5,000. 
This  year  a  local  Mercedes  man  offered  this  tip: 
He'd  sell  Michael  a  Mercedes  at  cost.  "His  career 
flashed  before  his  eyes,"  says  one  in  the  know. 
"But  he  said  no."  Page  2  wonders  what  he  would 
have  done  if  a  Buick  was  offered.  ... 

Fun  guy  Lee  Rich  was  named  Man  of  the  Year 
on  Sunday  at  the  Beverly  Hilton  by  B'nai  B'rith  of 
Beverly  Hills  and  the  Beverly  Hills  Charitable 
Foundation.  As  you  know,  Lee  runs  Lorimar  and 
the  folks  from  "Dallas"  and  "Falcon  Crest" 
showed  up.  Our  man  Alex  Ben  Block  reports  some 
of  the  biggest  laughs  were  for  "Knot's  Landing" 
star  Michele  Lee,  who  sang  to  her  boss  about 
contract  time:  "I  can't  make  ends  meet;  nothing  to 
wear;  can't  get  my  nails  done,  or  Jhirmack  my  hair. 
I'm  your  slave,  before  you  I  kneel.  Let's 
renegotiate  my  deal."  ■  -L 
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A  letter  for 
an  'average' 

By  CAROLE  DONN 


J 


I  JUST  RECEIVED  a  letter  addressed  to, 
and  I'm  not  kidding,  "Mrs.  Average 
American." 

Now,   aside   from  the   question   of   who 
decides  things,  I,  began  to  wonder.  First, 
how  did  they  find  me? 
Second,  do  they  have 
to  rub  it  in? 

I  hate  being 
average.  I've  always 
wanted  to  be  the  best 
at  something,  but  the 
only  things  in  which 
I'm  positive  I'm  above 
average  are  being 
tall,  being  loud,  and 
laughing  with  my  mouth  full  of  food. 

Except  for  my  height,  I'm  absolutely 
average  in  appearance.  My  face  has  an  equal 
number  of  good  and  bad  features.  My  hair  has 
equal  amount  of  brown  and  grey,  and  each  of 
my  feet  has  an  equal  number  of  toes. 

Even  my  age  group  is  a  verge.  I'm  too  old 
for  puberty  and  too  young  for  hot  flashes.  How 
else  would  you  define  "middle  age"? 

My  childhood  was  average.  I  grew  up  on 
an  average  farm,  got  average  grades,  and  was 
chosen  fifth  out  of  a  field  of  ten  for  homecom- 
ing queen. 

I  didn't  attend  Wellesley  or  Bennington 
and  go  into  medicine  or  computers.  I  went  to  a 
North  Dakota  state  teachers  college  and  got  a 
nice,  average  teaching  job. 

My  own  family  is  average.  I  didn't  marry 
a  successful  and  famous  doctor  or  wealthy 
businessman.  I  married  a  nice  average  man 
with  a  nice  average  and  had  an  average 
number  of  average  children.  My  kids  didn't 
read  at  3,  skip  a  grade  or  preconciously  play 
the  sewer  flute.  They  love  "E.T."  and  "Star 
Wars"  and  want  to  take  karate. 

I'm  what  you'd  call  an  average  dresser.  I 
wear  Dr.  Scholl's  sandals  and  carry  a  Woolco 
parachute  handbag.  I  approve  of  natural  fiber 
clothing,  but  I  wear  polyester. 

Periodically  I  try  for  a  more  fashionable 
"uptown"  look.  It  doesn't  work.  Not  long  ago  I 
tried  on  one  of  those  flouncy  miniskits  and  a 
pair  of  flat  shoes.  I  looked  like  a  stork. 

Even  my  reading  habits  are  average  and 
uninteresting.  I'm  too  tired  to  enjoy  Xaivera 
Hollander,  too  impressionable  to  read 
Timothy  Leary  and  too  distractible  to  digest 
Arnold  Toynbee.  My  favoite  titles  include 
"How  to  be  More  Sexually  Attractive  to  your 
Plants"  and  "Cooking  with  Heat." 

Being  average  isn't  dangerous  or 
threatening  but  it  isn't  very  exciting. 
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A  Glut  of  Goodies 

Movie  Buffs  Face  10  Days  of  Decisions 


True  movie  devotees  have  sched- 
uled their  vacations  for  the  next  10 
days,  put  the  dog  in  a  kennel,  can- 
celed all  social  obligations  and 
stocked  up  on  Visine  and  No-Doz. 
Even  one  of  these  imaginary  film 
fanatics,  however,  couldn't  see  ev- 
erything the  Denver  International 
Film  Festival  has  to  offer. 

In  attempting  to  come  up  with  a 
sensible  list  of  must-see  programs,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  limit  the  choic- 
es to  one  a  day,  as  I  had  hoped.  So  be 
prepared  to  catch  at  least  a  couple  of 
movies  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  for 
the  next  two  weekends. 

Here's  my  day-by-day  pick  of  the 
festival : 

TONIGHT:  The  festival  opens  at 
7:30  at  the  Paramount  Theater,  16th 
and  Glenarm  streets,  with  Francis 
Ford  Coppola's  "Rumble  Fish."  See 
it,  despite  the  lukewarm  review  that 
appears  elsewhere  on  this  page,  if 
only  to  see  the  celebs  in  attendance: 
Malcolm  McDowell,  Mary  Steenber- 
gen,  Gov.  Dick  Lamm,  Mayor  Feder- 
ico  Pena,  Newsweek  critic  David  An- 
sen,  among  others. 

FRIDAY:  The  choices  get  difficult 
from  here  on.  I  opt  for  the  charming 
"Time  After  Time,"  at  the  Para- 
mount at  7  p.m.  McDowell  and  Steen- 
bergen  will  attend.  During  the  mak- 
ing of  this  movie  the  couple  met  and 
fell  and  love,  and  it  shows  on  the 
screen. 

SATURDAY:  A  busy  day.  Definite- 
ly see  "Zazie,"  at  the  Paramount  at 
4:30  p.m.  Director  Louis  Malle  ("At- 
lantic City,"  "My  Dinner  With  An- 
dre") wiD  be  there.  At  9:30  p.m.,  get 
to  the  Denver  Center  Cinema 
(hereafter  DCC),  14th  and  Curtis 
streets,  to  see  McDowell  in  Lindsay 
Anderson's  brilliant  "O  Lucky  Man!" 
which  is  one  of  my  favorite  films.  If 
you  run,  you  can  make  it  back  to  the 
Paramount  by  midnight  when  the 
Comedy  Works  will  present  a  strange 


Michael 
Healy 

Movies 

melding  of  cinema  and  theater.  The 
improvisational  group,  Scenic  Over- 
bite, will  make  up  new  dialogue  and 
sound  effects  for  the  cornball  sci-fi 
classic,  "When  Worlds  Collide." 

SUNDAY:  A  good  day  for  more 
comedy.  You  must  see  the  six  silent 
Laurel  and  Hardy  shorts  that  begin  at 
the  Paramount  at  2  p.m.  And  there's 
a  delightful  Polish  caper  movie  at 
that  theater  at  7  p^m.  If  you  have  any 
perception  left,  stay  at  the  theater 
until  9:30  for  "Onimasa,"  an  epic 
melodrama  that  was  Japan's  1982 
Academy  Award  nominee  for  best 
foreign  film. 

MONDAY:  I  imagine  most  people 
will  go  to  the  screening  of  "Chicken 
Ranch,"  a  documentary  on  the  real- 
life  house  of  prostitution  that  inspired 
the  musical  "The  Best  Little  Whore- 
house in  Texas."  That's  at  7  p.m.  at 
the  Paramount,  and  the  madam  and 
"one  of  the  girls"  will  be  there.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  at  the  DCC  at 
the  same  time  to  introduce  my  crit- 
ic's choice  movie,  "Slave  of  Love,"  a 
superb  Russian  film  about  the  early 
days  of  filmmaking.  Take  your  pick. 

TUESDAY:  "Educating  Rita" 
with  Michael  Came  and  Julie  Walters 
looks  good,  and  it's  at  the  Paramount 
at  7  p.m.  Walters  will  be  there.  And  a 
truly  bizarre  film,  "Liquid  Sky," 
screens  at  the  DCC  at  9:30  p.m.  This 
decadent  combination  of  sex  and 
drugs  and  rock  'n'  roll  is  not  to  be 
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missed  by  those  with  a  taste  for  the  strange. 

WEDNESDAY:  "The  18th  Annual  Toumee  of 
Animation"  is  a  terrific  collection  of  20  short 
films.  Just  great.  It's  at  the  Paramount  at  7 
p.m. 

THURSDAY,  OCT.  27:  Director  Eagle  Pen- 
nell  will  introduce  his  much  praised  low-budget 
film  "Last  Night  at  the  Alamo"  at  7  p.m.  at  the 
Paramount.  It's  unfortunate  that  it's  up  against 
the  warm  comedy  "Cousin  Cousine"  at  the 
DCC.  Star  Mary-France  Pisier  is  scheduled  to 
attend.  Your  choice.. 

FRIDAY,  OCT.  28:  Director  Alan  Rudolph 
will  introduce  his  documentary  "Return  Engag- 
ment"  at  the  Paramount  at  7  p.m.  It's  the  story 
of  the  G.  Gordon  Liddy/ Timothy  Leary  dog- 
and-pony  show  that  toured  the  college  circuit 
recently.  At  9:30  Beau  Bridges  will  be  at  the 
DCC  for  the  screening  of  one  of  his  films.  "The 
Landlord." 

SATURDAY,  OCT.  29:  Easiest  pick  of  the 
festival.  "Forbidden  Planet,"  Robbie  the  Ro- 
bot's first  and  best  film,  a  kind  of  science  fic- 
tion redaction  of  Shakespeare's  "The  Tem- 
pest," screens  at  the  Paramount  at  10  a.m.  At 
4:30,  composers  Louis  and  Bebe  Barron  will 
show  a  rare  work  print  of  the  film  at  the  DCC. 
And  at  9:30,  back  at  the  Paramount,  director 
Jonathan  Kaplan  and  stars  Bonnie  Bedelia  and 
Beau  Bridges  will  all  be  at  the  screening  of 
"Heart  Like  a  Wheel,"  which  is  a  terrific  little 
movie. 

SUNDAY,  OCT.  30:  The  truly  dedicated 
filmgoer  will  want  to  see  Han-Jurgen  JSyber- 
berg's  massive  "Parsifal"  at  2  p.m.  at  the 
Paramount.  I'd  rather  see  "Poetry  in  Motion," 
a  performance  film  featuring  two  dozen  poets, 
also  at  2,  at  the  DCC.  For  those  who  are  still 
hungry  for  film  after  this  10-day  feast,  avant 
garde  filmmaker  Stan  Vanderbeek  will  show 
his  movies  and  video  beginning  at  7  at  the  DCC. 


Flashbacks: 

An  Autobiography 

by  Timothy  Lear)'.  Los 
Angeles:  J. P.  Tarcher, 
1983.  Hardback,  $15.95, 
395  pages. 


Aurelia  Navarro  is  an 
editor  for  Rudra  Press  in 
Cambridge. 


David  Copperfield  wondered  if  he  would 
be  the  hero  of  his  own  life;  Timothy  Leary 
has  rewritten  his  just  to  be  sure.  The  result 
is  Flashbacks,  the  Leary  autobiography.  The 
book  is  interesting  and  significant,  but  it  is 
also  self-serving  and  pretentious.  The  man 
we  meet  in  its  pages  is  alternately  endear- 
ingly open  and  not  particularly  likeable;  he 
has  elevated  his  own  bumbling  into  a  pecul- 
iar kind  of  messianic  suffering,  and  he  is 
embarrassingly  eager  to  sacrifice  his  friends 
on  the  altar  of  anecdote.  Yet  there  is  no 
question  that  he  symbolized  the  explosion 
of  newness  that  was  the  sixties,  and  as  such 
his  drama  was  written  by  larger  hands. 
Looking  back  at  the  turns  his  life  has  taken, 
Leary  acknowledges  this  inexorable  push: 
"And  that's  how  it  happened,  step  by  step 
from  the  Harvard  firing  to  the  deportations, 
from  Laredo  to  the  Liddy  raid,  I  was 
pushed  from  scientific  detachment  and 
scholarly  retirement  into  public  opposition 
to  the  policies  of  the  ruling  regime."  Al- 
though Mr.  Leary's  recounting  can  be 
faulted— it  is  too  accusatory  to  be  storytel- 
ling and  too  unreliable  to  be  history — as  a 
simple,  personal  narration  of  events  which 
were  momentous  for  Mr.  Leary  and  of 
some  significance  for  his  times,  it  deserves 
attention.  Besides,  Mr.  Leary's  story  is  in- 
teresting. 

Interesting,  but  not  necessarily  coherent, 
since  there  seem  to  be  several  narrative 
voices.  I  suspect  that  the  making  of  this 
book  was  a  heroic  task  of  sorting  and  prun- 
ing, and  that  this  subtle  confusion  of  voices 
is  the  result  of  the  editor/author  dichotomy. 
For  the  reader,  this  means  that  some  very 
basic  questions  remain  unanswered.  What 
is  he  really  like?  Leary's  willingness  to  be 
vulnerable  is  a  recurring  theme,  especially 
moving  in  his  stark  confrontation  with  the 
realities  of  his  first  wife's  suicide.  But  he 
also  has  moments  that  border  on  cattiness, 
and  his  insistence  on  listing  his  many  amor- 
ous adventures  seems  somewhat  overdone 
(we  meet  five  wives  and  seven  serious  af- 
fairs, not  to  mention  a  number  of  casual  en- 
counters with  women  who  all  seem  to  be 
named  Betty).  And,  of  course,  the  inevita- 
ble question  to  be  asked  of  a  man  who  was 
such  a  pioneer  in  and  advocate  for  drug-as- 
sisted mysticism  and  personal  growth:  how 
has  he  benefited?  What  has  he  gained?  The 
answer  seems  to  be:  a  certain  enviable  de- 
tachment, yes,  but  not  greatness.  To  a  large 
extent  this  is  the  story  of  an  ordinary 
academician  who  unexpectedly  stumbled 


on  to  the  public  stage,  carried  by  a  momen- 
tum not  his  own.  From  this  view,  Timmy 
(he  wonders,  after  20  years  of  public 
scrutiny  and  more  than  2  of  prison,  why 
everyone  still  calls  him  "Timmy")  is  a  man 
so  naive  and  self-abstracted  that  even  after 
one  hundred  acid  trips,  he  had  not  discov- 
ered the  aphrodisiac  qualities  of  the  experi- 
ence until,  to  his  great  surprise  and  enjoy- 
ment, they  were  demonstrated  to  him.  At 
the  same  time,  he  sees  himself  (in  retros- 
pect) as  destined  to  be  the  leader  of  a  revo- 
lution of  mind  and  spirit  and  in  this  context 
is  willing  to  accept  his  suffering.  In  one  of 
his  interminable  footnotes,  he  explains:  "It 
pleases  me  to  believe  that  I  belong  to  the  in- 
ventor-innovator genetic  caste.  My  brain  is 
designed  to  program  new  realities,  to  see 
things  differently,  to  create  original  per- 
spectives....In  most  cultures  we  inventor- 
innovators  are  usually  in  trouble;  the 
power-control  caste  is  instinctively 
threatened  by  our  pressure  for  continual 
change....  As  a  genetically  determined 
change-agent  I  am  neither  rebellious  nor 
conforming— I  am  either  on  time  or  ahead 
of  my  time." 

Whether  his  ideas^were  punctual  or  pre- 
mature, Leary  without  a  doubt  lived  in  the 
heart  of  his  times:  it  was  January  of  1960 
when  he  joined  the  Harvard  facultv  at  the 
Center  for  Personality  Research  and  it  was 
1970  when  he  was  first  imprisoned  for  drug 
possession.  The  decade  between  was  ex- 
traordinary. The  famous  names  just  keep 
coming,  from  Richard  Alpert  to  Aldous 
Huxley,  from  Allen  Ginsberg  to  Alan 
Watts,  from  G.  Gordon  Liddy  to  Eldridge 
Cleaver,  from  Bernadine  Dohrn  to  John  and 
Yoko.  The  stories,  too,  are  the  stuff  of  head- 
lines: crooked  lawmen,  drugs  as  a  labora- 
tory exercise  in  the  mystical  experience, 
prison  escapes  and  disguises,  the  Panthers 
Mau-Mauing  in  Algeria,  CIA  intrigue  (com- 
plete with  secret  memos  reproduced  in  the 
irritatingly  inaccessible  chapter  notes),  and 
an  accusation  of  murder  by  presidential 
order. 

It  is  a  book  that  may  annoy,  anger,  shock 
or  surprise;  you  may  not  find  in  it  exactly 
the  same  sixties  you  recall  living,  and  Mr. 
Leary's  life  may  seem  too  outlandish  to  be 
real,  but  in  the  words  of  Dizzy  Dean,  "It 
ain't  bragging  if  you  really  done  it."  Read 
and  decide.  □ 
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Sniffles  stifled 

This  nose  clip,  shown  this  week  at  the  Nuremberg 
International  Inventors  Fair  in  Nuremberg,  West  Germa- 
ny, may  help  kill  a  cold  in  24  hours  —  that  is,  if  the 
inventor  of  it  is  correct.  The  anti-sniffles  device  is  used 
to  press  the  nose  wings  strongly  together  for  about  24 
hours  to  dry  out  the  mucous  membranes.  The  inventor 
says  that's  all  that's  needed,  and  hence  no  doctorneed 
be  called. 


Leary  turns  with  the  times 

Timothy  Leary,  the  60s  psychedelic  drug 
advocate  who  coined  the  phrase  "turn  on,  tune  in 
drop  out,"  told  a  near-capacity  audience  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  this  week:  "Now  it's  time  to 
turn  on,  tune  in  and  please  take  charge." 

His  lecture  was 
titled  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  Intelligence 
in  Species  and  Indi- 
viduals." His  main 
message:  it  is  now 
time  for  the  baby 
boom  generation  to 
exert  its  political 
and  social  strength. 
"I'm  here  to  re- 
mind you  who  you 
are,  Amerieajis, 
frontier  Americans 
...  people  born  and 
bred  to  change  ...  to 

get  out  there  in  the 
Timothy  Leary  front  Me  and  move 

it  ahead  for  the  entire  species,"  Leary,  now  63 
aid,  drawing  laughter  and  applause. 

Ajid  as  for  drugs,  they're  "neither  good  nor 
bafl.  Drugs  simply  are.  It's  the  big  reality.  It's  not 
my  fault.  It's  not  my  fault  that  the  human  brain 
loves  to  get  high." 


Director  plans  Spring  Moon' 

American  movie  director  Alan  Pakula,  whose 
credits  include  "Sophie's  Choice"  and  "All  the 
President's  Men,"  has  announced  plans  to  make  a 
major  film  in  China,  mirroring  its  turbulent 
history  over  the  past  century. 

To  make  "Spring  Moon,"  based  on  the  Ameri- 
can best-seller  by  Bette  Bao  Lord,  Pakula  said  in 
Peking  he  plans  to  hire  an  all-Chinese  cast  and 
teach  them  to  speak  English. 

Pakula,  55,  who  directed  Oscar-winners  Meryl 
Streep  in  "Sophie's  Choice"  and  Jane  Fonda  in 
"Klute,"  said  the  "Spring  Moon"  part  was  as 
challenging  a  female  role  as  he  had  known. 

The  story  is  about  a  woman  born  during  the 
Manchu  dynasty  of  the  last  century  and  the 
fortunes  of  her  family  to  the  Communist  Cultural 
Revolution  in  the  late  1960s. 

Humphrey  says  no'  for  now 

The  name  would  be  familiar,  especially  next  to 
the  title  U.S.  senator,  but  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  III 
said  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  he  will  not  be  a  candidate 
for  the  seat  his  father  held  for  22  years. 

The  decision  by  the  Minnesota  attorney  general 
ended  two  months  of  intensive  exploration  by 
Humphrey  into  a  possible  Senate  bid  next  year  on 
the  Democratic-Farmer-Labor  Party  ballot. 

However,  Humphrey,  41,  did  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  accepting  a  draft  for  the  seat  held  by 
Republican  Rudy  Boschwitz. 

Dance  teacher  Murray  OK 

Former  dance  teacher  Arthur  Murray  has  gone 
home  to  recuperate  after  a  brief  hospitalization. 

"He  had  a  stubborn  fever  and  went  into  the 
hospital  for  tests,"  said  his  wife,  Kathryn  in 
Honolulu. 

"It's  nothing  very  serious  and  he's  going  to  be 
fine,"  she  said. 

Murray,  88,  contracted  the  fever  during  a 
recent  trip  to  the  mainland. 

Solace  over  loss  of  pets 

Banjo  the  pug,  who  died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
14,  had  "led  a  good  dog's  life." 

But  his  owner  could  never  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  one  day  he  would  be  gone  for  good. 

When  the  inevitable  happened  recently,  the 

grief-stricken  Jane 
Leigh  found  solace 
with  members  of  an 
unusual  pet-loss 
therapy  group  at  the 
Animal  Medical 
Center  in  New  York. 
"Everybody  here 
feels  the  same 
way,"  said  Leigh, 
who  attends  group 
therapy  sessions  led 
twice  a  month  by  a 
staff  counselor. 
"They've  lost  a 
member  of  their 
family  who  was  nur- 
Janet  Leigh  tured  and  adored." 

The  pet  owners  say  people  outside  the  group 
often  are  insensitive  to  their  feeling  of  loss. 

"They  try  to  make  us  feel  better  by  telling  us 
the  loss  was  insignificant,  or  that  we're  ridiculous 
or  stupid  for  mourning  a  pet,"  said  Aaron 
Reitman,  whose  12y2-year-old  cat,  Tiger,  died 
about  six  weeks  ago. 


Compiled  from  IJ  news  services  by  Don  Davis. 
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Leary  preaches  'take  over'  rather  than  'drop  out' 


By  David  Cannella 
Southeast  Valley  Bureau 

TEMPE  —  Timothy  Leary,  the  psychologist  and 
drug  advocate  who  told  America  to  "turn  on,  tune  in 
and  drop  out"  in  the  1960s,  was  at  Arizona  State 
University  on  Tuesday  with  some  new  advice. 

"Now  I  tell  'em  to  turn  on,  tune  in  and  take  over," 
Leary  said  at  a  press  conference  in  the  Memorial  Union 
a  few  hours  before  he  was  to  give  a  lecture.  "I  tell  'em 
to  take  charge." 

Leary,  who  will  be  63  this  month,  said  he  has  faith  in 
today's  college  students.  He  said  they,  and  others  who 
make  up  the  "baby-boom  generation,"  finally  are 
reaching  the  age  where  they  can  make  decisions  about 
running  the  nation. 

"The  '80s  is  their  time  to  take  over,"  he  said.  "For 
the  baby-boomers,  it  is  the  first  time  they  have  power. 


They  have  the  country  in  their  hands." 

Leary  drew  widespread  attention  when,  as  a 
psychology  professor  at  Harvard  University  in  the 
1960s,  he  advocated  use  of  the  hallucinogenic  drug 
LSD.  He  said  he  still  feels  drugs  have  a  place  in  society 
and  that  the  government  has  no  business  telling  people 
they  can't  use  them. 

"We  should  put  scientists  in  charge  of  all  such 
matters,"  he  said.  "They  should  decide  what's  safe. 
Keep  the  police  and  the  politicians  out  of  it.  The  war 
on  drugs  is  a  joke." 

It's  a  person's  individual  right  to  use  whatever  drug 
they  choose,  said  Leary,  who  spent  nearly  four  years  in 
prison  on  drug-related  offenses. 

"The  body  is  the  first  frontier  of  freedom"  he  said. 

Leary  said  he  feels  today's  college  student  is  "not  as 
. —  Leary,  B2 
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conservative  as  the  conservatives  think." 

trJjP^  many  are.°Pting  for  business  school  and 

co'7he5l haVeLa  healthy'  realistic  appraisal  of  life  "  he 

S&ffaX** stiil  have  a  '<— **  * 

Racial  division  is  one  of  society's  most  pressing 

jSJai^ said' noting'  "* is  s°meth-e  -c 

ak?!  o£ends  m0St  of  his  time  g'v'ng  college  lectures 
about  30  a  year,  and  developing  software  prog am  on 
personal  intelligence  for  a  computer  comnanT  S 
^ent^^^  aHe 


is  the  subject  of  an  upcoming  documentary  film  in 

£'?  n J?  SJarS  I,th  Watergate  figure  G.  Gordon  Liddy. 
He  and  Liddy  often  debate  on  college  campuses. 

Leary  said  he  has  no  apologies  for  his  life,  which  has 

led  him  to  prison  and  underground  as  a  fugitive  for 

several  years.  He  said  he  does,  however,  have  a  few 

*  carets. 

"Looking  back  half  the  time  I  was  right  and  half  the 
time  I  was  wrong,"  he  said.  "You  learn. 

His  book  primarily  details  the  past  but  does  have 

fffitt future' he  Mid  ■  >  '<«* 

"But  part  of  it  is  fast  forward  "  he  said  "T  toll  tK«m 
(students,  that  they  have  to  &  K^j  ^J^ 
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Tragedy  brings 
Ken  Kesey 
back,  with 
a  message 

By  Richard  Stayton 

The  van  moved  along  the  highway  between 
Pendleton  and  Pullman,  crowded  with 
members  of  the  Oregon  State  wrestling  team. 
Suddenly  the  tires  hit  a  patch  of  ice  and  began 
sliding  into  a  curve.  The  team's  coach  hit  the 
brakes,  twisted  the  wheel,  but  the  tires  had  no  snow 
studs.  The  guardrail  didn't  stop  the  sliding  van 
because  of  the  snow  piled  high  against  it.  One 
player  pitched  out  to  the  pavement,  landing  safely. 
only  to  watch  his  teammates  falling  from  the  van  as 
it  tumbled  down  the  cliff. 

Two  months  later  a  grieving  father  stood  before 
a  student  audience,  many  of  whom  were  20,  the 
same  age  as  his  deceased  son. 

•MMMBBmraBKWMMMMB  "YV(!  COllie  (JO\V  II 

here  to  tell  you  people 
something  in 
particular,"  began  Ken 
Kesey,  author  of  "One 
Flew  Over  the 
Cuckoo's  Nest."  "Down 
here"  was  California 
State  University,  Long 
Beach.  The  legendary 
Kesey  —  a  recluse, 
self-described  as  "a 
balding,  retired 
writer"  who  now 
prefers  family  life  on 
his  Oregon  ranch  to 
the  notorious  odysseys 
that  made  him  the 
hero  of  Tom  Wolfe's 
"Electric  Kool-Aid 
Acid  Test"  —  had 
chosen  this  campus  for 
a  rare  public 
appearance 
Wednesday.  "First  I'm 
going  to  read  you  an 
article  I  wrote  for 
Rolling  Stone  on  the 
death  of  John  Lennon,"  he  continued.  "Then  I'll  tell 
you  a  short,  lugubrious  story." 

The  overflow  crowd  squatted  in  the  auditorium 
aisles.  "I've  never  seen  it  this  crowded  before," 
observed  Sabrina  Steele  of  the  Forty-Niner  student 
newspaper.  "Usually  you're  lucky  if  you  get  80 
people  attending  noon  lectures."  There  had  been  no 
major  announcement  of  Kesey 's  appearance  in  the 
student  union,  merely  a  flier  quickly  printed,  plus  a 
brief  item  in  the  campus  newspaper. 

Kesey  unhooked  the  microphone,  preferring  to 
roam  the  stage  while  reading  from  typewritten 
sheets  of  paper.  Despite  his  49  years  and  the  ravages 
of  numerous  LSD  experiments  during  his  "Trips 
Festivals"  in  the  1960s,  Kesey's  220-pound  frame  is 
powerful  and  firm  from  raising  cattle  and  handling 
ranch  chores.  Cameras  flashed  as  he  raised  his 
arms,  prowled  about  the  podium,  speaking  in 
numerous  exact  rural  dialects,  magically  recreating 
the  voices  of  his  characters.  The  story  —  "Now  We 
Know  How  Many  Holes  It  Takes  to  Fill  the  Albert 
Hall"  -  originally  appeared  in  a  1981  Rolling  Stone, 
and  its  eulogistic  tones  over  Beatle  John  Lennon's 
murder  mingled  with  Kesey's  reading  to  a  hypnotic, 
powerful  effect. 

Kesey's  first  novel.  "One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's 
Nest'  in  1962  propelled  him  into  literary 
prominence.  His  second  novel  in  1964.  "Sometimes  a 
Great  Notion,"  further  fueled  his  reputation.  His 
athletic  prowess  as  a  wrestler  and  his  fierce, 
masculine  personal  style  evoked  comparisons  to 
Hemingway.  But  then  Kesey  discovered  the  drug 
LSD.  purchased  a  school  bus  and  painted  it  in 
psychedelic  colors  for  a  trip  around  the  country, 
later  described  in  the  Wolfe  book. 

But  unlike  Wolfe,  Kesey  never  got  around  to 
writing  seriously  about  those  experiences.  Instead, 
he  was  arrested  for  marijuana  possession,  fled  to 
Mexico  to  avoid  prosecution,  and  eventually 
suffered  a  "six-month  sojourn  in  the  outer  reaches 

Kesey/C-7.  Col.  1 


Kesey  told  a 
friend  his  son 's 
death  made  him 
feel  "like  my 
cells  were 
exploding. " 
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of  the  California  penal  system."  By 
the  1970s,  his  appearances  on  the 
American  cultural  landscape,  like 
those  of  his  generation  of  radicals, 
were  few  and  far  between. 
"Burned  out"  was  a  frequent  adjec- 
tive applied  to  Kesey,  veteran  of 
numerous  LSD  "trips."  With  the 
exception  of  occasional  publishing 
appearances,  such  as  co-editing 
"The  Last  Whole  Earth  Catalog," 
Kesey  seemed  in  self-imposed  exile, 
hiding  out  on  his  Oregon  ranch, 
denying  his  followers  and  talent. 

"This  is  why  I  came,"  Kesey 
solemnly  announced  in  the  midst 
of  the  student  applause  for  his 
athletic  reading  of  his  story  about 
Lennon's  death.  Then  his  style  and 
demeanor  subtly  changed.  His 
body  language  grew  tense  as  he 
began  that  "short,  lugubrioi 
story."  His  hands  kept  fluttering'to 
his  face  and  his  words  drained  of 
color,  each  spoken  deliberately, 
with  pain.  &*£--— 

fr/&Y  "I  began  to  get  angry,"  Kesey 
said  to  the  assembled  students, 
describing  his  first  reactions  to  the 
death  of  his  son.  "But  Icouldnl 
figure  out^vho  to  lay  the/b~I5meon. 
I  didn't  want  to  blame  trie  coacnes, 
because  Oregon  was  a  small-budg- 
eted school,  and  wrestling  was  a 
small-budgeted  sport.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  blame  my  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Oregon  where  I'd 
wrestled,  and  where  my  other  son 
wrestles.  We're  a  wrestling  family, 
and  even  my  brother  also  wrestles. 
The  school  administrators  told  me 
there  really  wasn't  anything  you 
can  do,  there's  not  enough  money 
to  put  CBs  and  seat  belts  into  these 
vans,  not  enough  money  in  the 
communities:  All  the  school  budg- 
ets are  being  voted  down  in  our 
version  of  Proposition  13." 

Kesey  was  referring  to  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  van 
which  had  slid  off  the  highway. 
The  school  had  borrowed  the  van 
from  a  poultry  farm  and  it  was 
without  seat  belts,  a  CB  radio  or 
snow  studs  in  the  tires  for  winter 
driving.  "My  son  could  have  been 
saved  if  he  was  given  oxygen  in 
time  to  stop  the  swelling  in  his 
brain,"  says  Kesey.  "And  a  boy  was 
carried  up  the  hill  with  a  broken 
neck  that  severed  his  spine.  If  a 
helicopter  had  been  radioed  for 
help,  that  boy  wouldn't  be  para- 
lyzed for  life." 

Kesey's  son  Jed  did  not  get  to  a 
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hospital  for  six  hours.  The  victims 
waited  beside  the  road,  praying  for 
help.  Kesey  told  his  friend  Paul 
Krassner,  another  1960s  political 
activist  who  founded  the  Yippie 
movement  and  who  introduced 
Kesey  to  the  Long  Beach  crowd, 
that  his  son's  death  made  him  feel 
"like  my  cells  were  exploding."  By 
the  time  Kesey  arrived  at  the 
hospital,  his  son  was  only  being 
kept  alive  by  machines. 

"I  went  home  and  I  was  watch- 
ing television,"  Kesey  told  the 
students.  "We  were  lobbing  these 
16-inch  shells  into  the  hills  above 
Beirut.  And  there  was  a  sequence 
some  of  you  may  remember:  These 
fathers  were  carrying  these  two 
little  wrapped-up  pa«#ages  of 
white  to  a  hole  wh*rethey  buried 
them.  And  suddenly  I  felt  con- 
nected to  those  people.  I  couldn't 
tell  if  they  were  Druse  or  Muslims 
or  Cemmunists.  All  I  knew  was  that 

vas  a  father  and  I  was  hurting, 
and  they  were  fathers  and  they 
were  hurting." 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  immedi- 
ately followed  the  Lebanon  se- 
quence on  the  news,  remembers 
Kesey,  and  discussed  the  need  for 
Congress  to  increase  the  military 
budget.  These  images  —  his  son's 
death,  the  grieving  fathers  in 
Beirut,  and  the  economics  of  Ore- 
gon State  and  the  Pentagon  — 
transformed  into  an  epiphany  for 
Kesey.  * 

"Suddenly  I  saw  what  it  was," 
Kesey  told  the  students.  "I  thought: 
National  defense  is  here,  in  the 
nation,  in  the  seat  belts,  in  the 
school  buses.  These  are  the  real 
soldiers:  the  nurses  in  the  intensive, 
care  unit,  the  teachers  who 
trying  to  keep  our  students  fro 
growing  up  illiterate,  the  cops/out 
there  trying  to  keep  people^rom 
running  over  each  other,  th^Coast 
Guard  —  those  are  the/ actual 
soldiers  fighting  for  our/safety  in 
the  United  States.  And  all  that 
money  moving  out/  tfiere  is  the 


fie 


enemy_. 

R"esey  decided  to  sue  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Assoca- 
tion.  "I'm  suing  the  NCAA-becanse 
the  recent  toTrrTTament  (NCAA  bas- 
ketball championship)  games 
earned  $97  million,  but  only  $15 
million  of  that  went  to  the  schools. 
There  should  be  mandatory  seat 
belts  and  CBs  in  every  vehicle. 
Every  athlete  should  be  treated 
like  Marcus  Dupree."  (Kesey's  at- 
torney has  begun  legal  proceedings 
against  the  NCAA.) 

"I'd  never  seen  a  death  in  the 
family    handled    with    such    con- 
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care  who  it  is  running  for  the 
Democratic  Party,  if  it's  Godzilla* 
~  I'd  vote  for  him  so  long  as  tie  was 
running  against  these  Republi- 
cans!" 

That  concluding,  thundering 
sentence  received  applause  and 
sympathetic  laughter  from  the 
students.  Immediately  Kesey 
shifted  into  a  less  polemical  tone  of 
voice,  preparing  to  read  a  story  hi: 
grandmother  once  told  him,  "LittI 
Trickster  the  Squirrel  Meets  Big 
Double  the  Bear." 

"This  story  will  give  you  a/idea 
of  how  best  to  battle  this  eviT  thing 
that  is  in  this  country,/  Kesey 
prefaced.  "For  one  thing/don't  go 
at  it  head-on,  it'll  eat  yo/ up.  Get  it 
from  the  side 

Kesey  proceeded/  to  read  a 
child's  story  about^a-  ravenous, 
destructive  grizwy^pear  named 
TtBIg 


Double" 
threatened 


Kesey  spoke  in  Long  Beach  about  his  son's  death  —  and  why  it 
prompted  4iim  to  leave  his  self-imposed  seclusion  and  speak  out  on 
matters  ranging  from  vehicular  safety  to  deposing  the  Republicans. 


sciousrtess,"  says  Krassner,  who 
flew/to  Oregon  following  his  per- 
formance in  Los  Angeles  at  the 
illenboyd  Center  to  be  with  the 
fesey  family.  "They  had  a  shrine 
'in  their  living  room  of  all  the 
memorabilia  and  photos.  There 
was  Jed's  last  memo:  'Buy  Car,  Fix 
Car.'  It  was  just  heartbreaking  and 
yet  it  wasn't  escaping  the  reality. 
The  family  kept  talking  about  the 
death.  It  wasn't  like  a  taboo  sub- 
ject. People  came  from  all  over  and 
divorced  couples  arrived  and  per- 
sonal feuds  were  totally  destroyed. 
It's  Kesey's  style  to  talk  about 
what's  on  his  mind  and  there's 
something  natural  about  his  deci- 
sion to  speak  publicly  on  a  campus. 
-Not  for  the  reading,  attention  or 
ego,  but  just  because  he  feels  a 
responsibility  to  fight  for  life." 

While  on  a  recent  visit  to  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  with  Kras- 
sner, Kesey  met  Leo  Rifkin,  whose 
son  manages  the  Grateful  Dead 
rock  band.  Rifkin  suggested  that 
Kesey  lecture  to  his  Cal  State  Long 
Beach  "Rebels  and  Renegades" 
course,  and  then  to  the  student 
body.  After  some  hesitation,  Kesey 
accepted  the  invitation.  When  Rif- 


kin first  announced  to  his  students 
the  imminent  arrival  of  the  infa- 
mous 1960s  radical,  only  three  of 
his  students  had  ever  heard  of 
Kesey. 

But  by  Kesey's  passionate  con- 
clusion to  his  "short,  lugubrious 
story,"  the  students  were  at  rapt 
attention. 

"I've  written  Oregon  Senator 
(Mark)  Hatfield,  head  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,"  Kesey 
announced.  "And  Hatfield's  used 
the  letter  in  his  debates.  And  I've 
talked  to  everybody  I  can  talk  to, 
saying  the  same  thing:  We've  got  to 
stop  the  Republicans  this  year. 
Don't  think  of  it  as  Reagan.  This  is 
our  year  to  fight  it,  folks." 

A  veteran  follower  of  Kesey's 
career  would  be  startled  by  his 
sudden  political  convictions.  A 
spokesman  for  the  generation  that 
mocked  and  ridiculed  the  demo- 
cratic electoral  system  during  the 
1960s  now  advocating  political  ac- 
tivism? This  was  a  180-degree  re- 
versal from  Kesey's  Trips  Festival 
days. 

"We've  got  to  tell  everybody  we 
know  to  get  out  there  and  register 
and  vote.  Register  and  vote!  I  don't 


whose  appetite 
to  swallow  an  entire 
landscape.  "I'm  Big  Double,"  an- 
nounced Kesey,  growling,  "and  all 
the  ground  I  stomp  on  is  mine.  I  eat 
the  high  hills  bare  and  the  foothills 
clean."  Kesey's  dramatic  expres- 
sions and  dialect  once  more  capti- 
vated his  audience,  despite  the 
fairy  tale  quality  of  the  children's 
story.  Kesey's  paternal  feelings 
gushed  throughout  his  hypnotic 
reading,  until  its  conclusion  when 
"Trickster  the  Squirrel"  tricks  "Big 
Double"  into  a  fatal  fall. 

After  the  reading,  students 
gathered  around  Kesey.  He  pa- 
tiently discussed  every  question, 
gave  each  student  equal  time, 
meanwhile  drifing  outside  to  the 
grass,  a  cluster  of  students  in  his 
wake,  where  a  dialogue  was  con- 
ducted in  the  sun  for  over  an  hour. 
Topics  range  wide,  from  politics  — 
"The  Democrats  have  to  win,  the 
"Republicans  can  bring  about  a 
disaster  like  we  can't  imagine!"  — 
to  drugs  —  "Drugs  always  make 
you  talk  about  drugs,  but  I'll  tell 
you  what  to  avoid:  coke.  Cocaine 
makes  people  mean,  it  insulates 
them  from  their  feelings"  —  to  his 
notorious  writer's  block  —  "I  call  it 


'The/  Hemingway  Hump'  and  it 
seems  to  hit  all  American  writers" 
his  recent  ballet  written. ftfr 
the/Grateful  Dead  to  perform  -=e-1 
hope  to  get  all  those  aging  rock 
s$rs  off  the  stage  and  down  into 
iie  pit  where  they  belong." 

But  one  theme  kept  surfacing 
throughout  as  Kesey  gent^ 
ducted  the  discussion:  "Wh| 
wants  to  make 
doesn't  use/'cheap  bloody*  That 
comment  relatedjQ_Xhe^ssassina- 
tion  of  John  Kennedy,  but  it  also 
referred  to  his  son's  death,  a 
subject  that  Kesey  could  only 
directly  discuss  in  fragments. 

"The  hardest  thing  I  ever  did," 
remembers  Kesey,  was  deciding  to 
turn  off  the  life-support  machinery 
in  order  to  allow  the  doctors  to 
salvage  his  son's  organs.  Prior  to 
that  moment,  Kesey  and  his  family 
desperately  urged  their  son  to  fight 
for  life.  Jed's  brother,  also  a 
wrester,  kept  pleading  in  athletic 
terminology:  "Don't  let  death  pin 
you,  Jed!"  A  close  spiritual  friend 
tossed  the  I  Ching.  Finally,  remem- 
bers Kesey,  "There  was  a  moment 
when  Jed  came  back,  his  expres- 
sion changed,  and  he  cried.  It  was 
as  if  he  saw  how  badly  things  had 
become,  and  then  his  expression 
sunk  back  as  if  saying,  'That's  all  I 
can  do,  I'm  sorry,'  and  I  said,  OK, 
it's  enough,  Jed.  You  can  go.' " 

Kesey  gave  the  hospital  author- 
ity to  turn  off  the  life-support 
machines  and  they  were  able  to 
successfully  transplant  many  of  his 
son's  organs,  "So  others  didn't  have 
to  remain  on  those  same  machjn^s 
forever." 

"It's  strange,"  says  Kesey,  "but 
someday  I  may  meet  somebody 
who's  looking  at  me  through  Jed's 
eyes." 

While  patiently  answering  the 
young  students'  questions  about 
"remembering  the  season  of  love 
in  the  chilly  season  of  Reagan," 
Kesey  kept  peering  steadily  into 
every  student's  eyes  as  if  searching 
for  his  some  personal  answers  of 
his  own.^ 
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might  seem  remarkable  that  the  lead  item 
concerns  a  documentary  being  made 
about  Woody  Guthrie. 

Without  Guthrie,  the  mentor  who 
helped  define  his  talent,  Elliott  wouldn't  be 
here  this  morning.  And  any  documentary 
about  Guthrie  would  be  exceedingly  thin 
without  Elliott,  who  sang  and  traveled  with 
the  prolific  Okie  songwriter  the  last  sever- 
al years  before  Huntington's  chorea  inca- 
pacitated him,  laying  waste  his  body  and 
mind  before  he  died  in  1967.  Elliott,  among 
a  few  significant  others,  revived  Guthrie's 
ballads  for  a  generation  that  had  only  a  dim 
knowledge  of  him  as  the  author  of  "This 
Land  Is  Your  Land. "  A  gifted  mimic,  Elliott 
captured  every  one  of  Guthrie's  musical 
licks  and  tics,  duplicating  him  so  eerily  that 
Guthrie  himself  declared,  "He  sounds 
more  like  me  than  I  do. "  Quite  a  feat  for 
someone  who  started  out  life  in  Brooklyn 
as  Elliott  Charles  Adnopoz,  the  elder  son 
of  a  Jewish  doctor.  At  least,  that's  Elliott's 
factual  heritage,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  one  he  decided  to  claim. 

In  the  world  he  chose  for  himself, 
Elliott  was  known  first  as  Woody 
Guthrie's  son  and  later,  when  he'd  de- 
veloped a  style  of  his  own,  as  the  father 
of  Bob  Dylan.  According  to  this  musical 
lineage,  which  has  since  been  obscured 
by  Dylan's  own  artistic  growth,  Dylan 
was  Guthrie's  grandson  by  way  of 
Elliott.  Certainly  there  are  those  who 
can  hear  Elliott's  great  whiskey  voice 
and  special  way  of  singing  still  knocking 
around  inside  the  music  of  Dylan  and 
those  he  has  influenced.  Elliott's  inclu- 
sion in  Dylan's  1975  Rolling  Thunder 
Revue,  and  the  part  he  played  in  dream- 
ing it  up,  reflect  their  kinship. 

For  much  of  the  Sixties  it  seemed 
that  anyone  who  picked  up  an  acoustic 
guitar  did  so  harboring  earnest  hopes  of 
playing  like  Mississippi  John  Hurt  and  sing- 
ing like  Jack  Elliott.  Although  Elliott's 
quirky  rhythms  and  phrasing  are  easy  to 
imitate,  few  have  perfected  them.  Perhaps 
one  reason  his  fans  identify  so  strongly 
with  his  music  is  that  nearly  all  the  songs 
he's  chosen  to  interpret  are  deeply  rooted 
in  a  lifelong  idealized  romance  with  every- 
thing American  he  felt  cheated  out  of  while 
growing  up  in  Brooklyn,  where  he  saw  him- 
self as  some  kind  of  junior  alien  desperado 
inexplicably  plopped  down  among  naggy 
mothers,  whiny  babies,  and  sissies. 

While  Elliott  shows  no  signs  of  turning 
into  Willie  Nelson,  let  alone  Kenny  Rogers, 
even  the  outlaw  image  they've  traded 
upon  so  lucratively  owes  something  to 
the  Ramblin'  Jack  persona,  more  notable 
for  the  astonishing  breadth  of  fantasies  it 
fulfills  than  for  commercial  success.  Elliott 
prides  himself  on  knowing  the  interior  de- 
tails of  almost  every  diesel  truck  in  exis- 
tence, an  obsession  that  seems  strange  to 
the  yachty  types  he  sometimes  meets 
while  sailing,  impressing  them  with  his 
equally  comprehensive  knowledge  of 


boats.  The  professional  rodeo  riders  with 
whom  he's  competed  and  whom  he  con- 
tinues to  consider  friends  wouldn't  know 
what  to  make  of  Jack  Kerouac,  who  once 
spent  three  days  on  the  floor  of  Elliott's 
Greenwich  Village  apartment,  reading 
aloud  his  then-unpublished  manuscript  of 
On  the  Road.  Elliott's  boyish  enthusiasm 
and  naivete  suggest  that  in  some  ways  he'll 
never  be  more  than  nine  years  old.  Yet  in 
other  ways  he  is  ancient,  a  last  vital  link  to 
the  troubadour  tradition. 

More  than  anything  else,  Elliott's  con- 
siderable mystique  is  rooted  in  the  per- 
sistence with  which  he's  made  himself  up, 
a  talent  that's  just  about  as  native  as  the 
musical  veins  he's  opened  and  continues 
to  mine,  basically  unchanged  and  unfaded 
for  all  his  past  bad  habits. 

The  occasional  complaint  that  Elliott  isn't 
really  "authentic" — which  is  to  say  not  rural, 
black,  or  otherwise  bom  to  sing  the  blues, 
much  less  cowboy  songs — seems  awfully 
weak.  Plenty  of  the  ones  who  are  considered 
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authentic  made  up  their  own  myths,  too. 

With  his  freshly  cut  hair,  tweed  jacket, 
and  short,  sturdy  build,  Elliott  looks  more 
like  a  bemused  English  professor  who  jogs 
than  a  real-life  legendary  character.  When 
he  smiles,  he  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Gene  Kelly  in  his  prime,  and  there's 
more  than  a  hint  of  Irish  to  his  tongue  as 
well.  "I  lived  with  fifty  horses  in  a  tent 
called  the  horsetop,"  he's  saying  as  the 
waitress  refills  his  coffee,  lingering  a  bit  to 
see  if  this  guy  is  really  on  the  level.  "I'm 
just  talkin'  about  my  early  rodeo  days, "  he 
explains  to  her  gently.  Natural  as  his  cow- 
boy accent  is,  she  leaves  with  a  skeptical 
look  on  her  face. 

Elliott  was  a  teenager  when  he  ran  away 
from  home  to  join  the  rodeo.  That  he  might 
take  it  into  his  head  to  do  such  a  thing  was 
no  surprise.  He  once  tried  to  ride  a  Shet- 
land pony  as  if  it  were  a  bronc,  an  exploit 
that  encouraged  the  Connecticut  prep 
school  he  attended  to  expel  him.  (Even 
more  unlikely  details  are  confirmed  by 
a  former  classmate  at  the  now -defunct 
Cherry  Lawn  School.)  "I  didn't  engineer 


my  split,"  Elliott  continues.  "Some  poet 
friends  of  mine  at  Cherry  Lawn  wanted  to 
take  a  trip,  but  they  didn't  know  where.  We 
used  to  meet  in  the  Village  for  drinks 
whenever  they  came  down  to  visit  their 
families  and  psychiatrists.  At  that  time, 
Bunk  Johnson's  New  Orleans  jazz  band, 
with  George  Lewis  on  clarinet,  was  playing 
in  Chicago,  so  I  said,  'Let's  go  there. '  We 
met  at  the  George  Washington  Bridge  at 
seven  the  next  morning  and  started  hitch- 
ing. Well,  nobody  wants  to  pick  up  three 
people. "  So  Elliott  took  a  ride  with  a  truck 
driver  headed  for  Wilmington,  North  Car- 
olina. "I  said,  'Why  don't  you  guys  meet 
me  at  the  Greyhound  bus  station  in 
Wilmington?'  Well,  I  never  made  it  to 
Wilmington,  and  I  feel  kinda  bad  about  that, 
'cause  the  boys  did.  They  waited  for  me 
until  they  were  arrested  for  vagrancy  and 
sent  back  home.  But  I  was  gone  for  three 
months  before  I  got  nabbed. " 

Elliott  jumped  truck  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  when  he  saw  a  poster  advertising 
Colonel  Jim  Eskew's  Rodeo.  He  signed 
on  as  a  groom  for  two  dollars  a  day. 
"When  the  cowboys  asked  me  my 
name,  I  said,  'Elliott  Adnopoz,'  kinda 
like  I  was  ashamed.  I  wanted  to  be  a 
cowboy  ever  since  I  was  nine  and  I 
wanted  to  be  accepted  as  one  of  them, 
not  discriminated  against  'cause  I  was  a 
Jew.  Still,  I  didn't  know  how  to  lie.  They 
asked  me  where  I  was  from  and  I  said, 
'New  York, '  like  I  wasn't  proud  of  that, 
either.  And  the  cowboys  told  me,  'It 
ain't  where  you're  from  that  counts,  it's 
where  you're  going. '  I  sure  liked  that.  It 
made  me  feel  excused  and  at  ease." 

With  the  rodeo,  Elliott's  dreams  and 
surroundings  were  finally  in  sync.  Sur- 
viving on  hamburgers  and  malted  milks 
and  learning  cowboy  songs  from  a 
clown  who  played  the  five-string  banjo 
were  more  in  line  with  his  inclinations  than 
preparing  to  attend  Yale,  as  his  father  did, 
and  becoming  the  professional  man  his 
parents  hoped  he'd  be.  For  his  part,  Colo- 
nel Jim  had  no  idea  he'd  hired  a  runaway 
until  he  received  a  snapshot  of  Elliott  ac- 
companied by  a  plea  from  his  parents,  who 
apparently  put  together  a  mailing  list  of 
every  rodeo  in  the  country.  Once  his  son 
was  located,  Dr.  Adnopoz  couldn't  have 
been  more  tactful.  "We're  proud  you're 
working  for  a  reputable  outfit  and  we're 
glad  you're  alive, "  Elliott  recalls  him  say- 
ing. "If  you  want  to  come  home  and  finish 
high  school,  we'd  be  glad  to  have  you."  To 
commemorate  his  departure,  an  elderly 
clown  named  Lost  John  Carruthers  gave 
Elliott  his  first  cigar  and  advised,  "If  you 
git  your  high  school  diploma,  you  kin  do 
anything  you  want.  But  if  you  don't,  you'll 
be  a  cowboy  the  rest  of  your  days,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not. " 

When  a  storytelling  mood  is  upon  Elliott, 
he's  like  a  medium,  giving  every  character 
a  distinctive  voice.  "He's  not  selfish  in  that 
way  of  nailing  your  attention  down  with 
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best  is  the  only  place  to  be. 
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insane  raps,"  playwright  and  actor  Sam 
Shepard  has  written  of  Elliott.  "His  plea- 
sure is  wandering  casually  in  the  imagina- 
tion and  just  bringing  someone  else  along 
for  the  ride." 

He  especially  enjoys  the  process  if  he  is 
in  fact  in  motion,  so  in  hopes  of  escaping 
the  grumps  of  Connecticut  and  finding  the 
ocean,  we  head  into  Rhode  Island,  relying 
on  Elliott's  sense  of  direction  to  guide  us 
through  a  maze  of  winding  rural  highways. 
"What  a  time,  what  a  beach,  what  a  dog!" 
Elliott  yelps,  as  he  alights  on  the  shore  of 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  "Thoreau  said 
that,"  he  murmurs  confidentially,  "only  he 
never  wrote  it  down. " 

It  might  appear  that  Elliott  came  to  this 
part  of  the  world  to  satisfy  his  passion  for 
ships  and  boatyards,  but  it  was  his  father's 
approaching  death  that  brought  him  east 
from  Los  Angeles.  Elliott  spent  the  last  six 
months  of  his  father's  life  with  him  on  Long 
Island,  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  love  as 
best  he  could  and,  in  the  end,  inheriting  a 
few  more  worldly  goods  than  he  seems 
to  know  how  to  handle:  his  father's  Vol- 
vo, house,  and  furniture,  all  of  which  he 
plans  to  sell  or  give  away.  Meanwhile, 
he's  visiting  friends  in  Uncasville,  Con- 
necticut, the  town  where  his  father  was 
born.  "Maybe  I  do  have  roots  after  all, " 
he  muses,  dubious  because  he's  never 
owned  a  home  in  his  life. 

At  a  point  when  four  wives,  two 
daughters,  countless  dogs,  and  one 
horse  are  all  part  of  his  personal  histo- 
ry, Elliott  occasionally  thinks  he's  out- 
grown this  peripatetic  way  of  life. 
Maybe  if  he  were  easier  to  find,  he'd 
actually  receive  a  few  royalty  checks 
every  now  and  then  from  the  different 
American  labels  that  have  recorded 
him.  Sometimes  Elliott  wonders  if  an- 
other Jack  Elliott  somewhere  got  paid 
for  all  those  records  people  bring  to  gigs 
for  him  to  autograph.  Indeed,  the  liner 
notes  from  one  of  his  best  albums  not  only 
misspell  his  name  but  mournfully  suggest 
that  he  is  dead:  "Jack  has  left  us  his  songs, 
but  his  full  life  story  remains  mysteriously 
untold. " 

The  mystery  is  understandable  enough. 
Rarely  does  Elliott  sing  a  song  or  tell  a 
story  the  same  way  twice,  penchants  that 
illuminate  his  style  and  good  taste  while 
confusing  state-of-the-art  recording  engi- 
neers and  reporters.  He's  got  a  mind  for 
detail,  but  little  patience  for  organization. 
In  short,  Elliott  is  by  no  means  a  linear 
personality.  "He  lives  up  to  his  name  in 
more  ways  than  one, "  a  sailing  buddy  of  his 
points  out  over  lunch. 

"Yep,"  Elliott  agrees.  "Ramblin' — the 
secret  of  my  success.  Or  rather,  my 
failure. "  It  all  depends  upon  how  you  look 
at  it,  from  an  agent's  point  of  view  or  from  a 
broader  perspective  that  takes  into  ac- 
count the  incredible  tradition  of  which  he 
remains  a  part.  Even  at  the  peak  of  his 
popularity  in  the  Sixties,  Elliott  sang 


largely  as  an  extension  of  other  interests. 
"You  don't  learn  much  traveling  first-class, " 
he  once  said,  and  he  continues  to  conduct 
himself  as  if  he  still  believes  it's  true.  The  only 
regret  he  considers  worth  mentioning  is  that 
he  hasn't  been  the  kind  of  attentive  father  he 
used  to  wish  his  own  had  been. 

"I  certainly  didn't  learn  much  about  be- 
ing a  good  father  from  Woody, "  he  says, 
"although  Woody  was  terrific  with  kids 
when  he  wasn't  being  a  drunk  or  a  meanie. " 

Elliott  idolized  Guthrie,  but  he  caught 
him  at  a  time  when  the  erratic  behavior  and 
loss  of  control  now  associated  with  Hunt- 
ington's chorea  were  beginning  to  take 
hold.  In  1951,  the  year  they  met,  Elliott 
was  calling  himself  Buck  Elliott,  having  re- 
tired his  real  name  after  using  it  to  flunk  out 
of  two  colleges.  Buck  was  a  real  cowboy 
name,  and  real  cowboys  played  the  guitar, 
so  he  did,  too.  At  the  suggestion  of  his 
guitar  teacher,  he  called  Guthrie  at  his 
home  in  Howard  Beach,  New  York,  to  ar- 
range a  visit.  "Jack  Elliott  came  and  he 
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stayed  for  two  years, "  Guthrie's  late  wife 
Marjorie  once  joked,  not  entirely  accu- 
rately. Mostly  he  came  and  went  on  a 
regular  basis.  Arlo  Guthrie,  now  thirty-six, 
can't  recall  a  time  in  his  life  when  he  didn't 
know  Elliott.  "He'd  come  through  in  a  '32 
Chevy  or  on  a  horse  or  in  the  telephone 
truck  he  lived  in  for  a  while,  but  he  never 
came  through  like  an  ordinary  person. 
When  he  comes  around  now,  my  kids  hol- 
ler and  jump  up  and  down,  just  like  I  did." 

Woody  obviously  thought  Elliott  was 
special  as  well,  different  from  the  other 
kids  who  frequently  showed  up  to  pay 
homage.  He  took  Elliott  to  parties,  told 
him  stories,  and  played  with  him  for  hours 
on  end.  In  that  first  year  of  their  friend- 
ship Guthrie  inscribed  Elliott's  copy  of 
Bound  for  Glory:  "For  Buck  Elliott  and 
all  the  Buck  Elliotts  around,  eatin'  soda 
crackers  and  rollin'  on  the  ground  on  Arlo's 
fourth  birthday. " 

Characteristically,  Elliott  relates  the  in- 
scription from  memory.  He  lost  the  book 
itself  in  1953,  leaving  it  in  the  cab  of  the 
White  3000  Series  turtle-nosed  tractor- 


trailer  rig  that  he  helped  drive  to  Houston 
from  Florida,  where  he  left  his  Model  A 
Ford,  the  kind  a  real  dust -bowl  refugee 
might  have  driven,  with  Guthrie.  The  next 
year,  just  before  Guthrie  was  hospitalized 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  made  one 
last  hobo-style  trip  across  the  country  with 
Elliott,  occasionally  scratching  up  money 
singing  "Hard  Travelin' "  for  people  who'd 
never  heard  of  either  one  of  them. 

With  Guthrie  no  longer  a  vital  reference 
point  for  his  orbitings,  Elliott  was  on  his 
own  in  San  Francisco,  living  on  a  schoo- 
ner called  Wander  Bird.  Perhaps  sym- 
bolically, he  acquired  a  new  name,  the 
result  of  someone  once  misintroducing 
him  as  Jack.  The  provenance  of  Ramblin' 
is  less  certain.  Elliott  thinks  the  singer 
Bobby  Neuwirth  gave  him  the  adjective, 
but  Odetta  claims  it  came  from  her  moth- 
er, who  had  a  way  of  exclaiming  in  fond 
exasperation,  "Lord,  that  child  does 
ramble."  At  any  rate,  Elliott  was  tired 
of  being  known  as  "the  kid  who  thinks 
he's  Woody"  and  equally  frustrated 
by  his  inability  to  earn  a  living  singing 
American  songs  in  America. 

To  remedy  both  problems,  he  toured 
Europe  on  and  off  for  six  years,  the  first 
real  live  American  folk  singer  the  vast 
majority  of  his  audiences  had  ever 
heard,  let  alone  seen.  He  introduced 
Guthrie's  material  abroad  and,  with  an 
expanded  repertoire  of  some  two  hun- 
dred songs,  established  his  own  iden- 
tity, spreading  the  word  with  an  effect 
that  sometimes  approached  the  evan- 
gelical. After  seeing  Elliott  perform, 
Mick  Jagger  bought  his  first  guitar,  a 
story  he  later  made  a  point  of  telling 
Elliott.  So  successful  was  Elliott  in  out- 
stepping Guthrie's  shadow  that  when 
Arlo  Guthrie  toured  Europe  for  the  first 
time,  he  had  to  outstep  Elliott.  "I'd 
written  enough  songs  for  fifteen  minutes  in 
a  set,"  Arlo  says,  "and  I  did  my  dad's 
songs  for  thirty.  All  the  rest  were  songs 
that  Jack  had  recorded  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Dad.  Everywhere  I  went,  people 
would  say,  'Oh,  that's  great — you  know 
Jack  Elliott  songs. 

Upon  his  return  to  New  York  in  1960, 
Elliott  was  hailed  by  Newsweek  as  "the 
folk  singer's  folk  singer,"  a  charismatic  per- 
former who'd  played  for  everyone  from 
James  Dean  to  Princess  Margaret.  He  was 
awfully  good-looking,  with  a  strong  jaw  to 
balance  thenear-prettinessof  his  face,  but 
he  wasn't  one  of  those  clean-cut,  Kingston 
Trio-style  sissies  he  held  in  such  cheerful 
contempt  for  pasteurizing  folk  music  into  a 
big  commercial  deal. 

Still,  it  was  the  folk  boom  that  brought 
him  home,  and  his  return  rather  neatly 
overlapped  with  the  arrival  in  Greenwich 
Village  of  Bob  Dylan,  definitely  not  a  sissy. 
Aptly  enough,  they  met  while  visiting 
Guthrie,  their  mutual  hero,  and  soon  be- 
gan playing  together  at  parties  and  clubs, 
even  living  for  a  while  on  the  same  floor  of 
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the  Hotel  Earle.  Listening  now  to  Dylan 
and  Elliptt  side  by  side — especially  early 
Dylan— it's  plain  how  much  Dylan  learned 
about  singing  from  Elliott,  whose  way  of 
jamming  words  and  forcing  attention  on  a 
storytelling  lyric  served  him  well,  even 
when  he  fell  short  of  the  notes  that  were 
easily  within  Elliott's  reach  This  is  possi- 
bly why  when  Rod  Stewart  was  the  rock 
critics'  darling,  his  voice  more  an  issue 
than  his  bedmates,  he  confessed  to  a  re- 
porter that  he  wouldn't  be  nervous  meet- 
ing Dylan  but  would  be  awestruck  in 
Elliott's  presence. 

Those  who  watched  Dylan's  initial  per- 
formances also  recall  how  heavily  he  bor- 
rowed from  Elliott's  gestures,  songs,  and 
harmonica  playing.  "There  were  a  lot  of 
people  who  tried  to  make  me  angry  about 
that, "  Elliott  says  now.  "  'He's  stealing  the 
wind  out  of  your  sails, '  they'd  tell  me,  but  I 
still  had  plenty  of  wind  left. 

"And  besides,  I  was  flattered.  Dylan 
learned  from  me  the  same  way  I  learned 
from  Woody.  Woody  didn't  teach  me.  He 
just  said,  'If  you  want  to  learn  something, 
just  steal  it — that's  the  way  I  learned  from 
Leadbelly. '  Anyway,  I  never  could  see  my- 
self in  Dylan  the  way  other  people  could. 
He  was  just  gin^jn'  jp  that  same  kinda 
Woody  Guthrie-(C"isco  Houstorjiobo  style 
I  admired  so  much. " 

Music  critic  and  journalist  Nat  Hentoff. 
who  places  Elliott  in  "the  great  tradition  of 
idiosyncratic  eclectics,"  thinks  his  effect 
on  Dylan  was  in  his  stance  as  much  as 
anything  else.  In  that  vein,  witnesses  have 
reported  that  Dylan  fell  on  the  floor  laugh- 
ing hysterically  when  he  finally  learned  the 
truth  of  Elliott's  origins;  like  Elliott  with 
the  cowboys,  he  must  have  felt  excused 
and  at  ease. 

Not  only  was  Elliott  not  the  genuine 
goyisher cowboy  Dylan  thought  he  was,  but 
he  had  once  fibbed  about  being  from 
Oklahoma  and  California  in  much  the  same 
way  that  Dylan  then  concealed  his  own 
middle-class  Jewish  background  as  Bobby 
Zimmerman  of  Hibbing,  Minnesota.  "I 
think  that  made  Bobby  like  me  all  the 
more, "  says  Elliott. 

Elliott's  relationship  to  Judaism  remains 
ambivalent,  an  apparent  extension  of  child- 
hood discomfort  that  he  has  yet  to  resolve. 
Sometimes  it  surfaces  in  odd  ways.  "I  got 
totally  disenchanted  with  singin'  and  pick- 
in'  in  Israel,"  he  says,  "because  they 
wanted  me  to  sing  Israeli  songs.  I  thought, 
'Hey,  I'm  an  American  cowboy  singer,  one 
of  the  best  there  is.  I  don't  know  how  to 
sing  Israeli  tunes  worth  a  shit,  but  if  you 
want  to  hear  a  good  cowboy  song,  I'm  the 
guy  to  ask.  If  you  want  to  hear  an  Israeli 
song,  sing  it  yourself. ' " 

It  comes  as  only  a  slight  jolt  when  some- 
one with  as  many  identity  permutations  as 
Elliott  shyly  reveals  that  he  became  a 
horn-again  Christian  several  years  ago  at 
"the  same  L.  A.  church  that  ushered  Dylan 
I  into  the  fold.  "When  Bobby  did  it,"  he 


says,  "I  was  far  more  weirdified  by  it  than 
anything  else.  But  I  did  it  because  I  didn't 
want  to  die  a  neurotic  wreck. "  Considering 
his  nistory,  the  strangest  thing  about 
Elliott's  low-key  conversion  is  that  he's 
limiting  himself  to  a  label  that  suggests 
he's  only  been  born  twice. 

It  would  be  stretching  it  to  call  Elliott  a 
recovering  alcoholic,  since  he  still  drinks  in 
moderation  and  two  glasses  of  wine  are  all 
it's  ever  aken  to  get  him  loaded,  but  it 
oecame  clear  co  him  at  about  the  time  he 
embraced  Christianity  that  both  ak*4mt-» 
md  drugs  vere  detracting  from  his  health 
"and  performances. 

Wher  ht  ived  in  Aspen  in  the  late  Sev- 
enties, the  company  he  kept  preferred 
their  coffee  tables  covered  with  cocaine. 
Why  was  enervation  so  appealing?  Well,  it 
isn't  always  easy  being  known  as  an  in- 
spiration to  the  rich  and  famous  when 
/ov're  neither  yourself  "Jack  went 
hrough  a  time  when  people  expected  such 
simplistic  things  of  him, "  says  Arlo,  "that 
for  a  while  he  almost  believed  that's  who 
he  should  oe." 

"It's  good  to  remind  him, "  Odetta  says, 
"of  what  an  enormous  healer  he  is. "  Most 
people's  lack  Elliott  records  are  worn  and 
tattered  from  incessant  handling,  very 
nearly  played  to  death.  A  Washington  po- 
litical correspondent  is  typical  in  his  in- 
stantly personal  response  to  Elliott's 
name;  it  it  weren't  for  Jack  Elliott's  rec- 
ords, he  never  would  have  made  it  through 
graduate  school  in  '68.  "Oh  God,  Jack 
Elliott. "  the  journalist  intones,  launching 
into  a  reverent  but  wobbly  imitation. 
"Cigareets  and  whiskey  and  wild,  wild^ 


women 

Elliott  himself  is  not  one  to  wave  his 
guitar  in  /our  face.  He  hardly  picks  it  up 
anymore,  except  to  perform  for  paying  au- 
diences ind  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he 
feeis  like  playing  for  friends,  as  he  does 
one  night  in  Connecticut.  He  sings  "South 
Coast, "  a  poignant  story  of  love,  death,  and 
gambling  that  he  has  almost  single-hand- 
edly kept  alive.  With  Guthrie's  "Talking 
Sailor,"  he  visibly  shifts  into  its  author's 
persona.  Healthy  as  Elliott's  ego  is,  it 
doesn't  prevent  him  from  being  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  otherworldly  spirits  inhab- 
iting the  songs.  He's  somehow  made  the 
music  his  own  by  acknowledging  that  he's 
merely  in  temporary  possession,  a  gener- 
osity that,  in  another  context,  might  ac- 
count for  why  he's  so  much  better  at 
attracting  women  than  keeping  them. 

Elliott's  current  girlfriend,  Barbara 
Dodge^.is  also  his  manager;  he  plans  to 
meet  her  in  Toronto,  where  he's  sched- 
uled to  play  soon.  Dodge  produced 
Elliott's  first  record  in  over  a  decade,  an 
album  recently  recorded  in  Germany 
called  Kerouac's  Last  Dream,  a  reference 
to  a  visior  in  Kerouac's  Book  of  Dreams 
about  drinking  wine  with  the  rambling 
singer  to  celebrate  his  first  million-selling 
record. 


The  demand  for  something  so  simple  as 
a  man  and  his  guitar  has  not  been  great 
among  major  American  record  companies, 
but  a  prestigious  independent  label  is  now 
interested  in  recording  him.  All  he  needs 
are  new  songs,  some  of  which  he  hopes  to 
write  if  he  can  just  find  a  new  home  to 
settle  into,  the  other  end  to  this  transi- 
tional period  in  Connecticut. 

With  such  thoughts  in  mind,  we  visit  a 
house  in  Mystic  going  for  seventy-nine 
thousand  dollars,  a  place  that  hardly  lives 
up  to  its  billing  as  a  cozy  waterfront  cottage, 
unless  you  find  swampland  comforting. 

Watching  Elliott  go  through  the  pro- 
spective-buyer routine  with  a  realty  agent 
wearing  a  polyester  uniform  and  bouffant 
hairdo,  it's  easy  to  wonder  when  he's 
going  to  give  himself  away  as,  well,  inex- 
perienced. But  the  woman  is  genial,  possi- 
bly because  Elliott  notices  ten  inches  of 
water  in  the  basement. 

"What  about  collateral?"  he  asks,  inves- 
tigating loans.  Perhaps  he's  thinking  of  a 
diesel  truck  buried  in  plastic  somewhere 
near  Santa  Cruz.  In  what  may  be  an  apoc- 
ryphal tale,  Hoyt  Axton,  one  of  several 
affluent  songwriters  who  have  written 
tunes  about  Elliott,  recalls  that  "in  a  rare 
moment  of  clarity  some  years  ago"  Elliott 
demanded  the  rig  as  collateral  from  a 
bunch  of  shysters  and  then  buried  the 
thing  when  they  lost  his  fourteen  thousand 
dollars,  all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world. 
In  any  event,  Elliott,  who  usually  travels 
on  cash,  looks  concerned  when  the  realty 
agent  mentions  credit  ratings. 

Those  close  to  Elliott  do  tend  to  worry 
about  him  occasionally.  It  would  be  a  relief, 
for  instance,  to  know  the  man  had  health 
insurance.  The  child  in  him  can  sometimes 
be  exhausting,  suggesting  that  he  requires 
more  looking  after  than  he  actually  wants. 
The  truth  is,  it's  hard  to  imagine  him  be- 
coming a  nester  at  this  stage  of  his  life,  and 
hard  to  think  that  he  should.  "A  lot  of 
people  expect  that  someday  he'll  grow  up 
and  be  normal, "  says  Arlo,  "but  he's  never 
been  normal.  He's  always  been  interest- 
ing, though." 

As  fall  turns  to  winter  there's  still  no 
word  of  a  permanent  address  for  Elliott. 
Instead,  the  news  is  that  he  has  matriculated 
at  a  boatbuilding  school  in  the  state  of 
Maine^tne  Beginning  of  a  new  career  or  a 
n^wmobile  home,  nobody's  too  sure.  No- 
body's too  concerned,  either.  After  all,  it's 
because  Elliott's  path  is  so  open  to  mood 
and  circumstance  that  you  can  hear  ac- 
counts of  him  from  such  unlikely  sources 
as  a  jazz  musician  in  Milan  and  a  fisherman 
in  Homer,  Alaska.  Most  people  begin  sto- 
ries about  Elliott  with  the  words  "The  last 
time  I  saw  him."  This  one  ends  that  way. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  checking 
out  a  brand-new  diesel  truck  that  he'd  en- 
countered on  his  way  to  the  Mystic  Sea- 
port Museum.  "Sometimes,"  he  said  in 
parting,  "I  think  there's  a  divine  smartness 
behind  my  moves."© 
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Get  it  together  —  Buckle 


The  Lands'  End  $14  knit  shirt,  now  in 

14  colors*  A  dynamite  value  if  you 

can  do  without  the  "zoo? 


Knit  collar  is 
taped  pr 
toughness 


Taped  reinforcement 
at  shoulder  seams 


Sewn  with 
strong 

pdtycore 
thread 


Generous 
cut pr 
active 

comfort 


Famous-named  shirts  costing  far 
more,  have  nothing  on  this  100% 
cotton  knit  — unless  you  count  the  little 
creatures  embroidered  on  them  to  give 
them  cachet.  (A  French  word  we  seldom 
use  in  Dodgeville,  Wisconsin.) 

And  incredibly,  this  version  of  our 
$14  knit  (3  for  just  $39.75)  is  even  bet- 
ter than  the  one  we  offered  last  year.  For 
one  thing,  it's  now  in  14  colors,  and  it 
comes  with  a  finished  front  placket  for  a 
cleaner,  neater  appearance. 

Generous  cut,  tennis  tails, 
fabric  that  breathes. 

The  durable  100%  combed  cotton  these 
shirts  are  made  from  is  treated  to  a 
"mesh"  knit  that  air-conditions  you 
even  when  you're  most  active.  The  gen- 
erous cut  guards  against  shrinkage.  And 
both  the  collar  and  shoulder  seams  are 
reinforced  with  tape  to  protect  against 
rip-outs. 

As  to  style,  well  — with  a  knit  col- 
lar, neat  two-button  placket  finished 
underneath,  hemmed  sleeves  and  tails 
so  generous  you  can  forget  about  them 
—  it's  no  wonder  this  is  our  best-selling 
knit  shirt.  Repeating,  $14  (3  for  $39.75) 
and  in  a  14-color  spectrum. 


Breathable 
100%  combed 
cotton"mesh" 
fabric 


Tennis,  tails, 
stay  tucked  in 


By  no  means  is  it  our  only  knit  shirt. 

Typically,  once  we  decided  to  get  into 
shirts,  we  followed  our  usual  practice  of 
providing  multiple  choices  — in  styles, 
colors,  sizes.  To  begin  with,  for  example, 
we  offer  the  same  quality  100%  cotton 
knit  in  children's  sizes  at  $11.  (We  don't 
know  anyone  else  who  does,  at  anything 
like  that  ratio  of  quality  to  price.) 

Going  on  from  there,  you  really 
should  tour  our  latest  catalog  for  chapter 
and  verse  on  cotton  pinstripes  and  rugby 
stripes,  and  cotton-blend  solids  at  $15; 
our  Jersey  knit  polos  in  20  colors  for  $16; 
our  cotton  lisle  shirts  at  $15  to  $17.50;  not 
to  forget  our  far-ranging  selection  of 
100%  cotton  rugby  shirts  guaranteed  not  to 
shrink  out  of  fit.  From  $29.50  to  $34.50. 

Speaking  of  guarantees . . . 

All  guarantees  are  not  created  equal. 
And  usually,  the  most  generously 
worded  ones  deserve  the  most  careful 
scrutiny. 

For  this  reason,  because  ours  is 
unconditional  and  applies  to  every  item 
we  offer,  for  the  life  of  it  in  your  keep- 
ing, we  decided  to  express  the  Lands' 
End  guarantee  in  two  simple  words: 
GUARANTEED.  PERIOD. 


Send  for  our  free  catalog.  Better  still, 
call  our  toll-free  number  24  hours  a  day 
and  discuss  your  needs  with  one  of  our 
operators.  The  number:  800-356-4444 
(except  Alaska  and  Hawaii  call 
608-935-2788).  — 
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I I  Please  send  free  catalog. 

Lands'  End    Dept.  J-19 
Dodgeville,  WI  53595 


Na 


Address. 
City 


State. 


_Zip_ 


Or  call  Toil-free? 

800-356-4444 

(Except  Alaska  and  Hawaii  c    I 
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He£  thesonof  Woody  Guthrie  and  the  father 
oi  Boh  Dylan— the  wandering  folk  hero  with 

the  whfskey  voice    .    < 

•ytry 


of  Hon  Dylan— the  w 

Onthe 

ofRambliii' 
Jack  Elliott 


It's  easier  to  find  one  of  the  dozens  of  out-of-print 
records  Ramblin'  Jack  Elliott  has  made  than  it  is 
to  find  the  man  himself.  There's  one  agent  who 
thinks  he  lives  on  Long  Island  and  another  who 
guesses  he  has  a  ranch  in  Santa  Cruz.  "Oh,  the 
last  of  the  Brooklyn  cowboys,"  says  a  third. 
"He's  still  performing,  but  you  have  to  get  ahold 
of  him  first. "  Recent  sightings  range  from  Gal- 
veston to  the  corner  of  Ninety-eighth  and  Broad- 
way. One  night,  very  late,  he  unexpectedly 
shows  up  on  a  car  radio's  AM  dial,  singing  and 
moaning  Reverend  Gary  Davis's  "Cocaine,"  a 
distinctive  version  that  sounds  an  awful  lot  like 
Jackson  Browne's  much  later  one.  But  the  sta- 
tion, as  elusive  a  treasure  as  the  singer,  fades  out 
before  it  can  be  identified. 

"How  long  were  you  lookin'  for  me?"  drawls 
the  fifty-two-year-old  Elliott,  finally  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mystic,  Connecticut. 

"Two  months?  That's  good. " 

It  almost  seems  a  reward  when  Elliott  decides 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  same  neighborhood 
as  the  visiting  journalist,  sleeping  right  there 
in  the  parking  lot  of  the  seriously  quaint  inn 
where  she's  staying.  Don't  worry  about  him; 
he's  perfectly  comfortable  in  his  Four  Star  motor 
home  perched  atop  an  olive-green  77  Dodge 
pickup.  The  shower  works  and  everything.  Just 
knock  on  his  door  in  the  morning  and  the  inter- 
viewing can  begin  in  earnest  over  breakfast. 
Only  when  morning  comes,  there's  no  trace  of 


Elliott  or  his  motor  home  through  the  October 
fog  rising  off  the  Mystic  River. 

There  is,  you  understand,  some  reason  for 
concern.  We're  talking  about  a  man  who  once 
went  out  for  ice  cream  during  a  brief  intermission 
at  his  show  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  wound 
up  in  Detroit,  innocently  calling  back  to  report 
that  the  place  he  had  in  mind  was  farther  away 
than  he  thought. 

But  this  time  he  calls  from  down  the  street  at 
the  BeeBee  Dairy,  where  he  fled  when  an  ill- 
tempered  woman  obviously  immune  to  his  charm 
chased  him  away,  hollering,  "We  don't  allow 
campers!"  and  threatening  to  call  the  police. 

Ah,  well,  this  is  a  town  that  honors  traditions, 
including  the  one  of  mistaking  cult  heroes  for 
bums.  "I  don't  suppose  it  would  have  made  any 
difference  to  her, "  Elliott  says,  sipping  his  coffee 
and  trying  to  regain  his  good  humor,  "but  I  knew 
Mystic  when  she  was  just  a  girl!"  Folded  up  by 
Elliott's  elbow  is  that  morning's  newspaper, 
opened  to  the  People  in  the  News  page. 

If  you  didn't  already  have  some  notion  of  the 
major  role  coincidence  plays  in  Elliott's  life,  it 

Randy  Sue  Cobukn  is  a  Washington-based  writer.  Her 
profile  of  John  Sayles  appeared  in  the  November  1982  issue. 
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In  Like  Flynt 


Dear  Editor: 

While  it  was  very  nice  to  have  a  publica- 
tion [L.A.  Weekly,  Feb.  17-24,  1984]  con- 
firm my  own  thoughts  about  the  ex- 
cellence of  The  Rebel  and  its  editor,  Jim 
Goode,  there  were  a  number  of  glaring  in- 
nacuracies  to  say  the  least. 

My  brother,  Jimmy  Flynt,  was  put  in 
temporary  control  because  of  my  being  in 
prison  but  he  was  put  there  by  me.  Jimmy 
is  now  assigned  to  my  presidential  cam- 
paign and  a  professional  administrator 
has  been  hired  to  carry  out  my  orders. 
There  has  been  no  transfer  of  power  at 
Flynt  Publications  or  Flynt  Distributing 
Company.  1  continue  to  run  the  show 
despite  what  your  article  stated. 

The  Sunset  Boulevard  offices  of  The 
Rebel  were  shut  down  by  me  as  a  tem- 
porary measure.  I  have  long  wanted  to  put 
out  the  truth  about  the  government  of  this 
country  and  The  Rebel  is  exactly  what  I 
want  it  to  be.  Jim  Goode  has  moved  his 
office  to  Century  City  and  The  Rebel  will 
continue  as  a  monthly  magazine  for  the 
time  being.  I've  cut  expenses  but  not  this 
important  project. 

The  Rage  is  also  going  to  appear  as 
planned.  I  understand  that  the  very  first 
issue  is  on  its  way  to  the  printers.  The 
Rageis  my  wife  Althea's  project  and  she  is 
running  it  with  no  interference  from  me  or 
anyone  else. 

The  Free  Press  project  is  also  not 
cancelled.  Art  Kunkin,  the  founding 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Press  dur- 
ing the  '60s,  is  now  firmly  in  place  and 
working  out  all  of  the  details  of  our  new 
national  weekly  newspaper.  The  first  issue 
of  the  Free  Press  is  scheduled  to  appear 
during  the  last  week  of  March  1984. 

I  certainly  didn't  finance  any  half-hour 
commercial  for  Lyndon  LaRouche.  Any 
commercial  that  I  finance  will  be  for  my 
own  campaign.  I  already  have  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  working 
overtime  out  of  fear  of  my  political  com- 
mercials. All  I  will  say  now  is  that  any 
commercial  I  run  will  be  sensational  and 
will  tell  the  truth  about  this  country  and 
my  plans  for  it. 

Also,  I  don't  have  a  room  full  of  money 
at  my  home.  Not  any  more.  I  have  a  great 
many  better  things  to  do  with  my  money 
now  and  wouldn't  leave  it  sitting  around 
not  working  for  me  and  the  good  of  the 
country. 

There  have  been  some  personnel 
changes  within  the  company.  I've  never 
known  a  growing  company  that  didn't 
have  changes  on  a  constant  basis.  It's 
stupid  to  look  at  growing  pains  and  con- 
fuse them  with  death. 

I  write  this  to  you  from  my  cell  here  in 
the  Federal  Correctional  Institute  in 
Butner,  North  Carolina,  and  I  assure  you 
that  you  will  continue  to  hear  from  Larry 
Flynt. 

— Larry  Flynt 
78407-012 


Oh,  That  Eve  Babitz 

Dear  Editor: 

Oh,  that  Eve  Babitz.  Such  a  flair  for 
words.  But,  really,  fellows,  her  talents 
are  wasted  on  the  likes  of  that  Terry 
Cole-Whittaker.  I  mean,  who  rea7/y  cares 
about  her  old  ministry?  I  say  let's  give 
Eve  Babitz  something  she  can  really  sink 
her  teeth  into,  maybe  an  expose  of  bridge 
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club   meetings 
Thanks. 


or   cooking   hints? 

— Stephen  Berrier 
Los  Angeles 


Thank  You  Very  Much 

Dear  Editor: 

In  response  to  Sharon  McDonald's 
"Remembering  a  Life  of  Love,  Guts,  and 
Laughter"  [L.A.  Weekly,  Feb.  10-16, 
1984],  I  would  like  to  say  thank  you  very 
much.  Your  eloquent  message  was  a  gift 
to  all  of  us,  from  a  wise  and  loving  heart. 
— Susan  Waldman 
Los  Angeles 

Not  Just  Black  Or  White 

Dear  Editor: 

I  just  read  of  Eric  Mankin's  concern 
over  the  dearth  of  articulate  and  black 
sports  commentators  and  broadcasters 
[L.A.  Weekly,  Feb.  10-16,  1984].  He 
forgot  Oscar  Robertson's  dismal  perfor- 
mance in  trying  to  relate  NBA  games  to  a 
nation  of  mostly  white  viewers;  the  "Big 
O"  lasted  one  season  with  CBS. 

What's  needed  is  the  requisite 
background  training  that  traditional 
journalists  and  broadcasters  receive  in 
their  undergraduate  years  —  and  that 
should  be  combined  with  the  "black  ex- 
perience."   ABC's    Lynn    Swann    and 
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GENDER  GAP:  Bella  Abzug  Sees  It  Widening 
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Continued  from  Page  1 

band,  and  I  got  married  40  years  ago,  he  was  considered 
a  mutant  because  he  actually  thought  it  was  great  that  I 
worked  and  was  a  mother  and  a  wife.  They  thought  I 
was  nuts,  his  friends,  you  know  what  I  mean?  But  now 
we're  all  involved  in  this  sharing,  raising  our  kids,  but 
women  still  have  the  greater  responsibility.  We  need 
child  care,  we  need  flexible  hours.  We  need  a  whole  new 
view  of  what  you  do  for  homemakers  who  are  widowed 
or  separated  or  divorced,  they  need  (job)  training." 

Abzug  added  that,  as  she  sees  it,  the  perception  of  the 
current  Congress  and  the  Administration  is  that 
"women  are  all  being  taken  care  of  by  our  husbands,  or 
our  families  if  we  don't  have  husbands.  It's  nonsense.  It's 
like  in  another  era.  Mr.  Reagan's  trying  to  push  us  back 
to  the  19th  Century.  We're  trying  to  struggle  through 
this  century  to  get  to  the  21st. 

"Values  are  changing  and  men  are  engaged  also  in  the 
need  to  have  values  changed  and  there  will  come  a  time 
when  men  and  women  come  together,  but  women  don't 
have  that  much  time.  And  that's  why  there's  a  gender 
gap.  Women  are  instinctively  saying,  'What  is  this?  I 
can't  live  with  this.'  " 

During  her  three  terms  as  a  congresswoman  ( 1970- 
76),  Bella  Abzug  was  often  referred  to  as  "that 
obstreperous  New  Yorker."  She  also  showed  up  on  the 
Gallup  Poll's  list  of  the  world's  20  most  influential 
women. 

She  was  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
CIA  and  the  FBI.  She  fumed  about  the  electronic 
media's  portrayal  of  women  as  "creatures  of  consump- 


tion who  run  around  squeezing  toilet  paper  and 
worrying  about  the  taste  of  their  coffee."  And  she 
responded  to  her  firing  by  President  Carter  as  co- chair 
of  his  National  Advisory  Council  on  Women— largely  as 
a  result  of  her  criticism  of  budget  cuts  affecting 
women's  programs  and  increases  in  military  spend- 
ing—by saying:  "Our  President  probably  had  a  bad  day 
and,  instead  of  kicking  Billy  Carter  around,  he  kicked 
me." 

Abzug  gave  up  her  seat  in  Congress  to  run  for  the 
Senate,  narrowly  losing  to  former  U.N.  Ambassador 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan:  There  followed  two  more  political 
defeats  but  Abzug  bounced  back,  declaring,  "Press 
reports  of  my  political  death  are  greatly  exaggerated." 

Abzug  continued  to  pop  up  at  gatherings  of  women, 
seeming  to  relish  a  sort  of  elder  stateswoman  status. 
And,  in  April  of  1979,  together  with  former  Rep.  Yvonne 
Brathwaite  Burke  of  California  and  former  Rep.  Patsy 
Mink  of  Hawaii,  she  announced  creation  of  WOMEN 
USA. 

Now,  the  book,  which  Abzug  has  dedicated  "To  Our 
Daughters,  and  to  young  women  everywhere,  the  future 
leaders  of  our  nation."  (Abzug  has  two  daughters,  Eve,  a 
sculptor,  and  Liz,  an  attorney. ) 

In  its  pages  she  outlined  the  basic  premise  of  the 
Gender  Gap,  a  phenomenon  that  first  showed  up  in  the 
1980  election  in  which  Reagan  won  the  presidency  with 
8%  less  support  from  women  than  from  men.  She  wrote: 
"Women  are  a  majority  of  Americans,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  they  are  at  odds  with  their 
government  on  almost  every  important  issue  of  foreign 
and  domestic  policy." 

She  also  delivered  this  message  to  those  who  would 


seek  elective  office:  "Run,  women,  run." 

And  she  predicted  that  women  can,  and  probably  will, 
defeat  Reagan  in  November  and,  in  so  doing,  finally 
achieve  public  recognition  of  their  political  influence 
and,  with  it,  a  better  opportunity  to  participate  as  equals 
with  men  in  shaping  public  policy. 

Since  she  wrote  this,  Abzug  said,  she  has  seen  nothing 
that  would  contradict  her  prediction— and  no  one, 
including  Sen.  Gary  Hart.  "Hart  was  created  by  the 
media,"  said  Abzug,  a  supporter  of  Walter  Mondale.  "His 
win  in  Iowa  was  really  not  a  win.  He  was  a  way,  way 
back  second.  The  media  wanted  a  challenger  and  they 
made  him  into  one  and  he  got  the  6  o'clock  evening  news 
and  he  got  the  magazine  covers  and  he  became  a 
candidate  with  the  help,  largely,  of  independents  and 
Republicans  in  those  New  England  contests  that  don't 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  primary." 

But  Abzug  reads  something  important  into  the  Hart 
surge:  "It  showed  that  people  want  choices,  something 
different,  something  that  is  not  expected.  There's  a 
certain  boredom  in  the  process  which  is  sort  of  relieved. 
And  Hart  was  the  beneficiary." 

Abzug  would  support  either  a  Mondale  or  Hart 
candidacy,  with  or  without  a  woman  for  vice  president. 
"Both  candidates  have  been  very  good  on  the  spectrum 
of  women's  issues,"  she  said,  "although  Mondale  has  a 
longer  history  of  commitment.  There's  no  evident  major 
gender  gap  between  them.  The  gender  gap  is  based  on 
issues.  Women  at  the  moment  associate  the  Democratic 
Party  as  being  more  concerned  about  their  needs.  But  it 
could  shift.  It's  an  issue  concern,  not  a  party  commit- 
ment." 

It's  interesting,  Abzug  noted,  that  "Although  more 
women  are  registering  and  voting  Democratic  than  ever 
before  .  .  .  the  younger  men  are  registering  and  voting 


Republican.  As  a  young  man,  it's  possible  to  feel  OK 
about  the  way  things  are,  but  the  young  woman  is 
saying,  'Oh,  no.  Things  are  not  OK  for  me.  They've  gotta 
be  changed.  I  can't  find  a  place  for  myself.  I'm  getting  59 
to  62  cents  on  the  dollar  (compared  to  men's  wages),  the. 
Establishment  is  trying  to  beat  me  out  on  the  right  to 
abortion,  they're  not  going  to  let  me  get  into  the 
Constitution  and  I'm  afraid  they're  going  to  bring  us  all 
to  a  nuclear  holocaust.' " 

Abzug  sees  a  lesson  for  women  in  Jesse  Jackson'f 
mobilization  of  the  black  vote.  "I  was  very  much  fr 
favor  of  our  running  (a  woman)  for  President,"  she  saic 
"But  because  we've  been  brought  up  to  speak  softly  am 
carry  a  lipstick,  we've  been  very  reluctant  to  stej 
forward.  We  have  to  wait  until  someone  says,  'OK,  now 
it's  your  time.'  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  would  have 
much  more  effectively  articulated  our  issues,  which  are 
the  issues  of  the  country,  not  just  the  traditionally 
defined  women's  issues,  if  there  had  been  a  woman 
running  for  President.  But  I  was  in  a  small  minority." 

She  would  hope,  of  course,  for  a  woman  in  second  spot 
on  a  Democratic  ticket.  "I  was  at  the  (Democratic 
National  Convention)  platform  hearings  the  other  day," 
she  said.  "There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  it.  And  I  think  it 
would  be  kind  of  funny  if  it  didn't  happen,  but  it's 
possible  that  it  won't." 

Abzug  would  like  to  see  delegates  to  her  party's 
convention  come  to  San  Francisco  in  July  pledged  both 
to  a  presidential  candidate  and  to  support  a  woman  for 
vice  president,  thus  putting  pressure  on  the  presidential 
nominee  to  choose  a  female  running  mate. 

Just  raising  the  issue,  Abzug  said,  helps  to  dispel  the 
image  of  the  White  House  as  a  "white  male  preserve." 

Please  see  GENDER,  Page  7 
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Parties  Vie  for  Oscar-Night  Honors 

Morton's  and  Spago  Look  to  the  Stars  on  Festive  Occasion 


i 


By  MARYLOUISE  OATES,  Times  Staff  Writer 

So  you  thought  the  big  contest  Monday  night  was 
between  "Terms  of  Endearment"  and  "Tender  Mer- 
les." 

Wrong. 

The  big  Hollywood  battle  was  between  the  parties  at 
Norton's  and  Spago. 

And,  unlike  the  Oscars,  the  restaurant  party  race 
ame  up  a  draw,  with  the  competition  not  too  intense. 

At  Spago,  you  could— if  you  were  very  important  and 
i  very  good  friend  of  Wolfgang  Puck  and  his  fiancee 
Barbara  Lazaroff — get  squeezed  in  between  Joan  Rivers 
and  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  and  try  to  wolf  your  pizza  or 
swordfish  while  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  several 
big- screen  TVs  carrying  the  Oscar  telecast.  There  were 
balloons  that  proclaimed  it  the  third  such  event,  and 
fluorescent  straws  that  one  could  bend  and  play  with  or 
wear  in  one's  hair,  like  Lazaroff. 

Or,  like  most  of  these  Hollywood  top-drawer  titled 
types,  you  could  chat  and  visit— "Oh,  she's  gorgeous," 
Lainie  Kazan  told  comedienne  Rivers  after  meeting  her 
daughter  Melissa. 

Buffet  for  the  Regulars 

At  Morton's,  if  you  were  one  of  Peter  and  Pam 
Morton's  several  hundred  regulars,  there  was  buffet  in 
the  dining  room  or  in  the  tent  in  the  parking  lot,  and 
maybe  you  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  "Tender  Mercies'  " 
Ellen  Barkin  (crying,  crying,  crying,  when  Robert 
Duvall  won),  or  of  producer  Jay  Bernstein  (he  made 
both  Spago  and  Morton's,  as  did  Andy  Williams),  or  you 
could  see  once-again-a-celebrity  Timothy  Leary  (not 
in  Nehru  suit,  but  a  tux)  and  his  wife  in  a  very 
low -in -the -back  black  dress. 

Some  people  were  on  both  parties'  RSVP  list,  but,  as 


of  late  in  the  evening,  still  hadn't  shown,  like  Anjelica 
Huston,  who  was  supposed  to  bring  winner  Jack 
Nicholson. 

Some  non-screen  types,  looking  glamorous,  came  to 
Morton's,  but  left  early,  like  Jane  and  Marc  Nathanson 
(since  he  was  off  for  two  days  skiing).  Others  stayed  the 
evening,  like  Jane  Glassman,  there  with  Melon's  Judy 
Greitzer  and  her  husband  Michael. 

And  some  people  really  had  a  swell  time,  like  Barkin, 
sitting  with  friends  in  the  tent— and,  in  a  white  T-shirt 
dress,  looking  wildly  different  from  the  country -West- 
ern daughter  she  played  in  the  film.  She  watched  the  TV 
as  "Bobbie  Duvall"  made  it,  holding  on  tightly  to  the 
hand  of  the  mother  of  a  friend  nearby,  then  screamed 
and  cried,  tears  running  out  from  under  her  now-punky 
haircut. 

A  Family  Get-Together 

"It's  the  most  deserved  award  in  the  world,"  she 
managed.  Then,  as  Shirley  MacLaine  got  her  award— 
OK,  that  was  another  favorite  of  Barkin  and  everyone  in 
the  tent— and  talked,  and  talked,  Barkin  commented, 
still  crying,  "We  were  much  calmer.  We  did  our  job  and 
went  home.  Bob  just  got  his  award  and  went  home." 

Oscar  night  in  Hollywood  is  a  family  get-together,  so 
"My  Favorite  Year's"  Joseph  Bologna  and  wife  Renee 
Taylor  brought  their  teen-age  son  Gabe  to  Spago.  If 
Gabe  had  won  the  Oscar,  his  mother  couldn't  have  been 
prouder,  as  she  told  how  her  Beverly  Hills  High  son 
came  in  second  place  in  a  recent  competition  with  a 
scene  from  "The  Tempest." 

And  his  father?  "There  is  nothing  I  can  say  or  do.  He's 
talented.  If  I  were  a  doctor,  he'd  be  walking  around 
carrying  a  medical  bag." 
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TONY  BARNARD  /  Los  Angeles  Times 

Some  quick  kisses  for  a  winning  party,  from 
Roy  Scheider  to  Spago's  Barbara  Lazaroff. 

Some  guests  left  both  parties  early,  like  Dr.  Harry 
Glassman,  the  plastic  surgeon  who  had  to  rush  out  with 
Victoria  Principal  because  he  "had  an  emergency," 
Lazaroff  explained.  But,  not  to  worry.  "We  have  a  total 
of  four  plastic  surgeons  here  at  Spago  tonight,"  the 
party's  hostess  explained. 

At  both  parties,  it  was  "on  us,  our  treat"  for  regular 
customers. 

Roy  Scheider  sat  on  the  Spago  patio,  Maud  Adams 
strolled  through  and  Michael  York  hid  in  a  corner. 
"David  Ladd  left  and  he's  not  coming  back,"  one  of  the 
attendants  at  the  door  screamed  to  the  "Entertainment 


Tonight"  crew  set  up  in  the  bar.  A  trio  of  fabulously 
dressed  and  very  hip -looking  young  people  got  to  the 
door  and  were  turned  away.  Glitter  is  not  the  same  as 
famous  on  Oscar  night. 

And,  speaking  of  glitter,  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  was  at  a  table 
with  Peter  Tarns— who  did  the  dances  for  "Flash- 
dance"— and  daughter  Francesca  Hilton.  Gabor  was 
ga-ga  over  the  loss  by  the  Hungarian  nominee  in  the 
foreign -language  film  category,  beaten  out  by  "Fanny 
and  Alexander." 

"The  Hungarians  were  so  happy,"  she  said.  Gabor, 
now  known  mostly  for  TV  talk  shows,  was  once  in  the 
movies,  starring  in  "Moulin  Rouge"  opposite  Jose 
Ferrer,  who  as  Toulouse-Lautrec  played  the  film  on  his 
knees.  She  also  played  in  a  1950s  classic  in  which  she 
was  an  Amazon-type  leader  of  a  diaphanous-gowned 
society  that  was  not  big  on  men. 

"I  am  so  American,  I  don't  really  care,  but  that  Ingmar 
Bergman,  he  can't  lose  in  America,  even  though  it's  long 
and  boring.  It's  highbrow,  it's  highbrow." 

Concern  Over  Sinatra 

Not  many  folks  looked  at  the  TV?  Concern  was 
expressed  over  Frank  Sinatra,  until  a  blonde  in  an 
extraordinary  pink  dress  urged  her  table  that  it  was  just 
the  fault  of  the  TV.  "Look  at  him  over  there,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  another  set.  "He  looks  100%  better." 

Not  everyone  loved  everything  about  the  show.  One 
cynic  commented,  "This  is  terrific.  Herb  Alpert  doing 
Maniac." 

Aurora  Pictures'  Rich  Irvine  joined  Ron  Rogers  and 
Lisa  Specht  at  Morton's.  "I've  got  a  picture  in 
contention,  but  it's  just  costume  design,  for  'Heart  Like  a 
Wheel.'  We  thought  we'd  get  a  'Best  Actress.' " 

Steve  Tesich  chatted  with  Irvine.  Beverly  D'Angelo 
came  late.  And,  across  the  street  with  no  hoopla, 
Trumps  had  a  full  house  and  Mel  Brooks  having  dinner. 
In  the  corner  were  Metropolitan  Theaters'  Bruce  and 
Toni  Corwin  (that's  movies,  isn't  it)  with  their  children. 

Early  in  the  evening,  Puck  was  asked,  "Who's  going 
to  win?" 

"Me,"  he  said,  puckishly. 

That's  Hollywood. 
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Butler  Shaffer 


Some  progress  at  work 


It  has  been  said  that  those  who  are 
the  closest  to  a  situation  are  often  the 
least  informed  as  to  its  causes.  Thus, 
if  one  wishes  to  discover  what  brought 
about  a  war,  or  what  policy  con- 
siderations influenced  the  war's 
conduct,  the  last  persons  to  ask  are 
soldiers.  So,  too,  stockbrokers  would 
often  be  among  the  least 
knowledgeable  about  what  produced 
investor  confidence  (or  lack  of  it)  in 
the  stock  market  at  a  given  time. 

Some  historians  have  put  the 
proposition  in  these  words :  if  you  wish 
to  understand  American  history,  read 
the  British  historians;  if  you  wish  to 
understand  British  history,  read  the 
American  historians.  Truly  un- 
derstanding events  —  instead  of  just 
experiencing  them  —  requires  a 
perspective  both  of  time  and  space 
that  is  not  available  to  those  engaged 
in  the  day-to-day  details  of  those 
events. 

Western  society  —  and  America  in 
particular  —  is  undergoing  very 
profound  changes.  It  has  been  said,  by 
myself  among  others,  that  Western 
civilization  is  undergoing  its  decline 
and  fall. 

To  those  sensitive  to  the  cycles  of 
human  history,  every  great 
civilization  has  emerged,  risen, 
peaked,  declined  and  collapsed  — 
according  (at  least  to  such  historians 
as  Gibbon  and  Toynbee)  to  fairly 
uniform  patterns  of  development. 
Just  as  every  human  being  eventually 
iies,  so  too,  has  every  major 
avilization. 

As  the  winds  of  change  began  to 
low     over     societies,     those     who 


represented  the  established  in- 
stitutional interests  —  who  felt  they 
had  the  most  to  lose  by  any  change  — 
began  to  resist.  Democratic 
revolutionaries  were  hunted  down  and 
hanged  for  treason;  scientists  were 
dragged  before  boards  of  inquisition 
and  told  to  recant  their  discovered 
truths  or  face  death. 

As  our  present  society  undergoes  its 
decline,  one  witnesses  the  same 
patterns  of  the  establishment's  war 
against  change.  Most  of  us  are  aware 
that  changes  are  occurring,  but  we 
are  too  close  to  it  all  to  identify  the 
broader  picture.  As  a  result  of  not 
understanding  these  changes,  many 
begin  to  look  around  for  any  kind  of 
explanation  that  offers  even  the  most 
superficial  plausibility. 

For  years,  many  have  seen  in  the 
growing  opposition  to  war  little  more 
than  a  carefully  developed  conspiracy 
by  communists  to  weaken  American 
defenses.  Others,  in  the  meantime, 
saw  the  relaxation  of  sexual  mores 
and  the  proliferation  of  sexually 
explicit  books  and  movies  as  the  work 
of  depraved  psychopaths.  Even  rock 
music  has  been  taken  to  task  by  some 
who  find,  in  the  lyrics,  hidden 
messages  from  Satan  himself! 

One  of  the  most  popular  scapegoats 
for  social  change  has  been  Timothy 
Leary.  On  two  successive  days  I 
heard  one  radio  talk  show  host  and 
two  television  journalists  charac- 
terize Leary  as  being  responsible  for 
the  millions  off  lives  ruined  by  the  use 
of  drugs  he  had  advocated  in  the  '60s. 
The  logic  of  the  accusatiions  seemed 
to  be  that,  but  for  Timothy  Leary, 


drug  use  would  never  have  become 
popular  in  this  country;  that  he  was 
some  sort  of  Svengalian  guru  who 
managed  to  mesmerize  the  minds  of 
an  entire  generation  of  young  people 
with  the  allure  of  drugs. 

What  nonsense!  To  suggest  that  one 
man  can  dictate  the  direction  of  social 
change  is  to  misconceive  the 
dynamics  of  any  society.  Drugs  (and 
Leary)  are  but  additional  scapegoats 
used  by  frightened,  insecure, 
thoughtless  people  to  explain  why  the 
America  of  the  1980s  is  so  different 
from  that  of  the  1950s.  The  causes  of 
social  change  run  much  deeper  than 
that. 

Neither  Timothy  Leary  nor  the 
Beatles,  Hustler  magazine  nor  the 
SDS,  were  the  cause  of  these  changes. 
They  were,  rather,  expressions  — 
symptoms,  if  you  will  —  of  changes 
that  neither  you  nor  I  nor  Ronald 
Reagan  will  be  able  to  stop. 

Many  people  —  more  out  of  hope 
than  informed  conviction  —  saw  in 
Ronald  Reagan's  ascendancy  to  the 
throne  a  turning  back  of  these  social 
changes. 

If  only  we  can  more  sternly  punish 
those  who  peddle  drugs  or  por- 
nography; if  only  we  can  drag 
youngsters  away  from  rock  concerts 
and  back  into  established  churches;  if 
only  we  can  restore  respect  (or  at 
least  fear)  of  the  forces  of  law  'n' 
order;  if  only  we  can  get  a  good  war 
going  someplace  in  the  world  and 
draft  young  men  to  march  off  once 
again  in  mindless  obedience  as  they 
did  in  World  War  II,  then,  it  is 
imagined,  all  of  the  self-indulgent 


wickedness  and  irresponsibility  of  the 
1960s  and  70s  can  be  reversed. 

But  such  responses  cannot  over- 
come the  fundamental  changes  that 
have  already  worked  their  way  into 
the  social  fabric.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  some  of  the  details  from  the 
1960s,  the  general  influence  of  the 
changes  that  began  to  develop  during 
that  decade  has  been  healthful. 

That  more  and  more  people  are 
prepared  to  reject  war  rather  than 
wallow  in  its  alleged  glory,  and 
regard  their  lives  as  too  important  to 
be  sacrificed  to  greedy  institutional 
interests,  and  to  look  upon  the  quality 
of  life  as  being  more  important  than 
the  quantity  of  junk  with  which  we 
have  chosen  to  burden  ourselves, 
should  lead  to  the  improvement  of  life 
on  this  planet. 

I  have  always  had  great  confidence 
in  those  unconscious  forces  within  us 
that  operate  in  the  interests  of  our 
survival.  Human  beings,  like  other 
life  forms,  have  an  interest  in  pur- 
suing the  kind  of  behavior  that 
enhances  —  not  threatens  —  their 
existence. 

Just  as  our  ancestors  not  only 
survived  the  social  upheavals  that 
faced  them,  but  profited  greatly  from 
such  changes,  we,  too,  have  the  op- 
portunity to  put  aside  those  bloody, 
violent,  inhuman  practices  that  have 
long  plagued  our  civilization,  and  to 
come  closer  to  discovering  how  to  live 
as  peaceful,  loving,  responsible 
people. 

Cohunnfet  Shaffer  trachea  law  at  Southwestern 
University,  Los  Angeles. 
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Is  this  the  self  -same  Dr*  K? 


Reagan's  merry  pranksters  may  have  gone  too  far  this  time 


By  Sandy  Grady 

Knight-Rtdder  Newspapers 


Washington— On  this  sizzling 
day  in  the  middle  of  1983,  you 
can  oo  longer  make  one  charge 
against  toe  Reagan  administration. 
Not  now,  not  ever. 

You  can't  say  it  lacks  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor, 

Tne  Reagan  team  is  obviously  made 
up  of  merry  pranksters  who  enliven 
west  Wing  sessions  with  exploding  ci- 
gars, hot  foots  and  bawdy  limericks. 

For  all  we  know,  foreign  policy  is  se- 
cretly run  by  Woody  Allen,  Steve  Mar- 
tin, Richard  Pryor  and  the  ex-cast  of 
'  'Saturday  Night  Live. ' ' 

Oh,  there  had  been  hints  that  some- 
one in  the  White  House  had  a  wild  sense 
of  the  outrageous.  The  Reagan  regime 
tried  to  put  a  bloke  who  disliked  human 
rights  in  charge  of  human  rights.  And 
they  picked  a  guy  who  distrusted  arms 
control  to  help  run  the  arms  control 
agency. 

But  those  were  just  warmups  for  Mr. 
Reagan's  irrepressible  jesters. 

When  they  named  Henry  Kissinger 
to  head  a  commission  on  Central 
America,  the  Reagan  madcaps  pulled 
the  best  practical  joke  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  whoopee  cushion. 

Even  friendly  senators  had  to  re- 
ceive this  news  incredulously: 
"C'mon,  fellas,  quit  kidding  around. 
KISSINGER?  To  run  Central  Ameri- 
ca? You  guys  been  hitting  the  martinis 
at  Maison  Blanche  again?  You  mean 
you're  SERIOUS?" 

The  irony  that  lit  Washington's  guf- 
faws was  the  administration's  insis- 
tence that  its  Central  American  poli- 
cies are  not  a  repeat  of  the  mistakes 
made  in  Vietnam.  Reagan  spokesmen 
have  been  tattooing  the  national  ear- 
drum: "This  is  not  Vietnam This  is 

not  Vietnam." 

Now,  as  their  peacemaker  to  symbol- 
ize their  new  approach  to  Central 
America,  they  pick  Henry  Kissinger, 
the  ex-secretary  of  state  whose  career 
was  entwined  with  the  Vietnam  War. 

Oh,  sure,  the  White  House  could  have 
named  someone  more  inappropriate. 
Maybe  Richard  Nixon's  and  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Westmoreland's  phones  were 
busy. 

Considering  what  he  did  for  South- 
east Asia,  Dr.  Kissinger's  appointment 
should  do  wonders  for  bomb  shelter  en- 
trepreneurs in  El  Salvador,  Nicara- 
gua, Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 

I  mean,  isn't  this  same  Henry  Kissin- 


ger who  helped  Mr.  Nixon  arrange  the 
secret  B-52  raids  that  turned  Cambodia 
into  a  moonscape?  Same  one  who  even 
picked  the  bombing  targets  ? 

To  congressmen  worried  about  U.S. 
troops   getting   involved   in  Central 


When  they  named 
Henry  Kissinger  to 
head  a  commission 
on  Central 
America,  the 
Reagan  madcaps 
pulled  the  best 
practical  joke  since 
the  invention  of  the 
whoopee  cushion. 


America,  it  may  not  be  reassuring  that 
Dr.  Kissinger  helped  plot  the  secret  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia. 

Or  that  his  idea  of  peace  negotiation 
in  Vietnam  was  to  threaten  the  use  of 
nuclear  bombs. 

Maybe  Mr.  Reagan  picked  him  to 
solve  the  Central  America  mess  be- 
cause this  is  one  region  Henry  didn't 
louse  up  as  secretary  of  state.  In  fact, 
he  ignored  it.  He  doesn't  even  mention 
the  region  in  1,476  pages  of  his  book, 
White  House  Years. 

But  he  did  demonstrate  his  South-of- 
the-Border  style  in  Chile.  According  to 
Sen.  Frank  Church's  1975  report,  he  en- 
couraged the  covert  CIA  plot  to  pre- 
vent Salvador  Allende  from  becoming 
president. 

Yes,  sir,  choosing  Henry  Kissinger 
as  a  symbol  for  Central  American  poli- 
cy is  the  Reagan  team's  most  delicious 
joke  since  it  named  the  MX  missile  the 
"Peacekeeper." 

Trouble  was,  when  Mr.  Reagan  an- 
nounced Dr.  Kissinger's  name,  Wash- 
ington's big  shots  reacted  in  two  ways. 
They  laughed  or  they  got  mad. 


Starbeams 

The    Starbeams    column, 
which  usually  appears  on 
the    editorial    page    each 
evening,  wjll  resume  on  Aug.  2. 


Even  the  CBS  network  couldn't  take 
it  seriously.  They  ran  film  clips  of  Dr. 
K  leaping  over  shuttle  planes.  It  was  as 
funny  as  Charlie  Chaplin  on  the 
speeded-up  assembly  line  in  "Modern 
Times." 

Right-wingers,  who  have  always 
sworn  that  Henry  Kissinger  would  nev- 
er get  a  job  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, were  furious.  "There  may  be 
somebody  lower  on  my  list  than  Kissin- 
ger, but  I  can't  think  of  him,"  fumed 
Sen.  Jesse  Helms. 

"Kissinger  was  in  charge  when  U.S. 
foreign  policy  collapsed  and  we  lost 
Angola,  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambo- 
dia," raged  Richard  Viguerie,  the 
right-wing  publisher. 

"We  can't  win  in  Central  America 
with  Kissinger,  the  archect  of  the  'no- 
win'  policy  in  Vietnam,"  stormed 
Howard  Phillips  of  the  Conservative 
Caucus. 

The  Reagan  team,  which  is  embat- 
tled this  week  in  selling  its  secret  war 
in  Nicaragua  and  getting  more  mili- 
tary aid  for  El  Salvador,  must  wonder 
if  it  went  too  far  with  its  Kissinger 
farce. 

The  splendid  thing  about  Henry  was 
that  his  choice  made  the  liberals  as  an- 
gry as  the  conservatives.  Rep.  Ed  Mar- 
key  of  Massachusetts  called  this  a  sig- 
nal '  'that  we're  going  into  another  Viet- 
nam." Connecticut  Sen.  Chris  Dodd 
called  it  a  "sales  job  for  the  same  old 
package." 

From  what  I  hear,  the  Reagan  hon- 
chos  who  chose  Henry  Kissinger  were 
White  House  aides  James  Baker  and 
William  Clark,  and  U.N.  Ambassador 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick. 

They  may  not  sleep  as  well  if  they 
spend  $19.95  for  Seymour  Hersh's  book, 
which  details  the  way  Dr.  K  wire- 
tapped his  associates'  phones  and 
doublecrossed  pals  at  the  White  House, 
Pentagon  and  State  Department. 

As  for  Mr.  Reagan— well,  look  at  the 
wonderful  things  Henry  did  for  Dick 
Nixon  and  Jerry  Ford. 

Yep,  putting  Henry  in  charge  of  Cen- 
tral America  is  a  rich  joke,  much  like 
naming  Genghis  Khan  to  run  a  Centra] 
Asia  Peace  Commission  or  Jesse 
James  to  a  Handgun  Commission  or 
Timothy  Leary  to  a  drug  cleanup. 

Folks  in  Central  America  must  be 
cheering.  Can  Henry  do  for  them  what 
he  did  for  Cambodia  and  Chile? 

One  tip:  If  Dr  K.  announces,  "Gen- 
tlemen, peace  is  at  hand,"  head  for  the 
hills. 
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'Drug  guru'  still  pushing  non-conformist  attitude 


By  M.K.  Reinhart 
Staff  writer 

Former  Harvard  professor  and  LSD 
pioneer  Timothy  Leary  appeared  on  the 
ASU  campus  Tuesday  to  "stir  up  a  little  ir- 
reverence toward  authority"  and  to 
motivate  the  baby  boom  generation  to  "tune 
in,  turn  on  and  take  over. ' ' 

Given  an  overwhelmingly  receptive 
response  from  his  audience,  complete  with  a 
standing  ovation,  Leary  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

Best  known  for  his  experiments  with 
hallucinogenic  drugs  in  the  mid-1960s,  the 
65-year-old  Leary  is  now  offering  his  ser- 
vices as  consultant  to  various  software  com- 
puter companies  and  promoting  his  newly 
(released  autobiography,  "Flashbacks,"  by 
lecturing  to  over  30  college  groups  a  year. 
Leary  began  by  telling  the  crowd  packed 
into  the  Arizona  Room  of  the  MU  that  "90 
percent  of  everything  you've  been  taught 
has  been  disinformation. 

"My  purpose  in  coming  here  is  to  en- 
courage students  to  question  authority, 
think  for  themselves  and  challenge  anything 
laid  down  by  an  institution,"  Leary  said.  "I 
want  to  encourage  courage." 

Leary  calls  himself  a  "cheerleader"  for 
the  generation  born  between  1946  and  1964  — 
the  age  group  he  lectured  to,  protested  with, 

I  marched  with  and  "tripped"  with  in  his 
more  visual  years. 
"By  1988,  the  baby  boom  generation  will 
be  in  power,"  Leary  said.  It  is  a  generation 


composed  of  a  "realistic,  much  more  in- 
telligent" group  of  leaders,  most  of  whom 
were  not  even  eligible  to  vote  during  the 
1960s. 
"You're  a  tidal  wave,  you've  changed 
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Timothy  Leary 


everything  in  your  path,"  Leary  said  to 
representatives  of  the  76  million  members 
of  the  post-war  generation. 

"I  can't  stress  enough  to  you  the  impor- 
tance of  your  generation, "  he  said. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  you're  Dr.  Spock 
babies.  You  were  brought  up  with  demand 
feeding.   'Treat  your  kids  as  individuals' 


'My  purpose  is  to 

encourage  students 

to  question  authority, 

think  for  themselves 

and  challenge  anything 

laid  down  by  an 

institution.' 


your  parents  were  told,"  he  said. 

"In  the  '60s  you  hit  high  school  and  college 
campuses  with  your  demand  feeding  expec- 
tations .  .  .  and  every  aspect  of  American 
culture  was  changed  by  this  tidal  wave,"  he 
said. 

In  a  press  conference  earlier  Tuesday, 
Leary  made  clear  his  intentions  to  "poke 


gentle  fun  at  every  orthodoxy  and  sacred 
cow"  during  his  speech. 

"I  don't  believe  young  people  today  are  as 
conservative  as  the  conservatives  would 
like  to  have  them  feel,"  he  said.  "They're 
not  conservative,  they're  not  liberal,  they're 
just  different." 

Leary  still  holds  fast  to  the  belief  that 
drugs,  as  long  as  they  aren't  abused,  can  im- 
prove consciousness  and  thus  improve  the 
quality  of  one's  life. 

"Psychoactive  drugs,  when  used  in- 
telligently and  prudently,  can  help  you  deal 
with  your  life,"  he  said. 

"There  is  no  good  or  bad  about  drugs. 
Drugs  are,"  Leary  said,  although  he  con- 
tends alcohol  is  "the  most  coarse,  vulgar 
drug  we  have." 

He  said  he  does  not  encourage  students  or 
individuals  on  the  job  to  use  drugs,  but  add- 
ed that  some  usage  is  "OK  on  the 
weekends." 

"I  don't  encourage  young  people  (in 
school)  to  go  overboard.  They  should  keep 
their  minds  clean,"  Leary  said. 

"The  people  who  really  need  recreational 
drugs  in  this  country  are  old  people,"  he 
said,  and  went  on  to  outline  a  system  in 
which  individuals  over  65  could  be  allowed 
to  indulge  in  certain  mind-altering  drugs 
provided  by  rest  homes  or  other  social  ser- 
vices. 

"The  main  enemy  of  human  evolution  and 
growth  is  always  the  system,"  Leary  warn- 
ed. 
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I  he  technical  name  for  the  drug  is 
d-lysergic  acid  diethylamide,  but  it  became  better 
known  as  LSD,  or  "acid"  lor : 
Learyjhese  hallucinogens,  derived  from  grain  fungi, 
are  "cerewal  vitamins." 

Leary,  a  psychologist  and  former  Harvard  lee- 
turer,"tumed  on"  a  whole  generation  to  the  drug  in 
the  1 960s.  To  many  he  was  the  "the  Messiah,"  the 
"High  Priest  of  LSD."  Others  considered  him  a 
"corrupter  of  youth"  and  a  dangerous  man,  whose 
message  of  "turn  on,  tune  in  and  drop  out"  was 
responsible  for  a  generation  of  drug  casualties. 

NIU  students  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  whether  Leary  is  Messiah  or  madman 


when  he  speaks  at  the  Duke  Ellington  Ballroom  (in 
the  student  center)  Tuesday  at  8:45  p.m.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

A  former  West  Point  cadet,  Leary  quit  the 
rand  eventually  earned  his  PhD  in 
psychology  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  There  he  became  an  assistant  professor, 
writing  numerous  treatises  on  human  behavior  and 
group  dynamics,  and  generally  fitting  the  image  of 
the  typical  academician.  He  even  developed  per- 
sonality tests  that  were  later  used  by  the  CIA 
(ironically,  one  of  these  tests  was  administered  to 
Leary  himself  when  he  was  incarcerated  on  a  minor 
drug  charge). 

In  1 958,  despondent  over  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  Leary  took  off  for  Spain  where  he  underwent 


his  first  psychedelic  experience.  It  was  induced  by 
illness,  however,  and  not  by  drugs.  He  later 
described  the  experience  as  an  "ancient  rebirth  pro- 
cess that  comes  only  through  the  death  of  the 
mind." 

Two  years  later  in  Mexico  he  ate  "seven  sacred 
mushrooms"  (psylocybin)  "and  discovered  that 
beauty,  revelation,  sensuality,  the  cellular  history  of 
the  past,  God  and  the  Devil  all  lie  inside  my  body, 
outside  my  mind." 

Leary  returned  to  Harvard  where  he  began  to 
experiment  with  LSD  in  a  controlled  environment.  In 
one  of  the  experiments,  Leary  and  his  associates 
administered  the  drug  to  inmates  at  a  local  prison. 
The  result,  according  to  Leary,  was  that  many  of 
the  prisoners  were  able  to  see  the  ludicrousness  of 
the  "cops  and  robbers  game"  and  vowed  to  change 
their  lives  for  the  better. 

Leary's  superiors  at  Harvard  were  not  as  im- 
pressed with  his  work,  however,  and  threatened  to 
dismiss  him  unless  he  discontinued  his  experiments. 
Eventually  Leary  was  fired,  officially  for  failing  to 
meet  his  class  schedule. 

The  psychedilic  experimentation  that  had 
become  a  consuming  part  of  Leary's  quest  "to 
release  from  the  brain  (its)  ancient  energies"  con- 
tinued independent  of  the  academic  world.  In  a 
64-room  mansion  in  Millbrook,  New  York,  Leary 
began  to  "turn  on"  prominent  scientists  and 
celebrities. 

As  the  decade  wore  on,  Leary  became  a  na- 
tional cult  figure  and  a  permanent  fixture  of  the 
youth  movement,  and  of  our  culture  in  general.  He 
became  the  subject  of  songs  by  The  Beatles 
("Come  Together")  and  The  Moody  Blues,  and  his 
activities  made  good  copy  for  a  national  press 
caught  up  in  the  volatile  '60s.  The  media  image  of 
Leary  was  the  middle-aged,  beaded  guru  who 
always  got  busted  by  Jack  Webb  on  the  old 
Dragnet  TV  series. 


Leary's  idyllic  existence  was  temporarily  strain- 
ed in  1 970,  when  he  received  two  consecutive 
10-year  jail  sentences  for  drug  possesion. 

While  in  jail,  Leary  was  described  as  a  "model" 
prisoner.  However,  six  months  after  being  in- 
carcerated Leary  scaled  the  wire  fence  of  his  prison 
and  escaped  with  the  help  of  the  underground 
radical  group  known  as  The  Weathermen. 

Leary  was  granted  political  asylum  in  Algeria, 
later  hopping  from  Switzerland  to  Afghanistan, 
where  he  was  stopped  at  the  airport  by  American 
agents  and  forcibly  returned  to  the  U.S.  He  spent 
the  next  three  years  in  prison,  obtaining  release  on 
parole  in  1 976. 

His  time  in  prison  was  not  idled  away,  however. 
To  date,  Leary  has  written  more  than  20  books  and 
has  developed  many  of  the  concepts  and  theories 
that  have  become  the  subjects  for  his  recent  lecture 
tours.  Whether  speaking  on  "exopsychology"  or 
"S.M.I2  L.E."  (Space  Migration,  Intelligence  In- 
crease and  Life  Extension)  the  62-year-old 
psychologist  remains  a  popular  speaker  on  the  col- 
lege lecture  circuit. 

While  fewer  people  are  following  Leary's  "tune 
in..."  advice  these  days,  the  man  remains  a  con- 
troversial figure.  Accused  by  some  of  offering 
simplistic  solutions  for  world  problems,  there  is  no 
denying  that  Leary  anticipated  the  "me-decade"  two 
decades  early.  Back  in  the  placid  '50s  he  pioneered 
the  new  "humanistic"  psychology  movement  that 
showed  how  "role  playing"  and  "game  playing" 
were  a  factor  in  how  we  achieve  our  goals. 

Insofar  as  advocating  drug  use,  one  could 
argue,  as  Leary  maintains,  that  during  the  era  that 
he  was  administering  LSD  in  a  controlled  laboratory 
situation,  the  CIA  was  administering  the  same  drug 
on  unsuspecting  victims.  Whether  Leary  can  justify 
the  total  aftermath  of  the  "turn  on"  decade  might  be 
one  of  the  subjects  he  will  address  in  Tuesday's 
lecture.  -  Lawson  Hill 
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Timothy  Leary  speaks  Sunday 


Well-known  psychologist  Timothy  Leary  will  speak  at  Stephens  Hall  at  7:30  p.m.,  this  coming  Sunday. 


By  Stephen  Jflyde 

Once  branded  "the  most  danger- 
ous man  alive"  because  of  his  drug 
experiments  at  Harvard  in  the 
1960s,  Dr.  Timothy  Leary 's  psyche- 
delic image  often  obscures  his  back- 


ground as  an  innovative  psycholo- 
gist and  commentator  on  social  and 
political  issues. 

Leary  will  be  speaking  in 
Stephens  Hall  auditorium  this  Sun- 
day, May  6,  at  7:30  p.m.  as  part  of 
the  SGA  spring  speakers  series. 


After  receiving  his  Ph.D.  in  clin- 
ical psychology  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  Leary  be- 
came director  of  psychology  re- 
search at  the  Kaiser  Foundation  in 

See  LEARY.  page  7 
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Leary  and  Lowenstein  — 
two  voices  from  the  past 

FLASHBACKS,  by  Timothy  Leary,  J.  P.  Tarcher,  $15.95, 395  pp. 

The  King  of  Drugs  writes  his  autobiography,  a  collage  of  scenes  thick  with  pop 
cultural  history,  anti-establishment  imagery,  and  genuine  spiritual  yearning.  Any- 
body interested  in  heightened  mental  awareness  should  read  it,  if  not  as  an 
inspiration  then  as  a  set  of  cautions.  It  is  both. 

Dr.  Leary  broke  upon  the  academic  scene  in  the  late  '50s  espousing  a  personal 
approach  to  treatment  of  mental  disorders.  Leary's  message  received  a  warm 
reception  at  Harvard  University.  During  his  first  term,  he  attracted  a  band  of 
professorial  admirers  who  itched,  generally  speaking,  for  "something  new."  For 
those  with  firm  ties  to  tradition,  the  aim  was  increased  knowledge  within  an 
academic  specialty.  Others  thirsted  for  nothing  short  of  revelation :  not  from  God, 
for  they  did  not  believe  in  God ;  from  their  own  heads  somehow. 

They  encountered  terrible  difficulties.  Alone  and  unaided,  their  heads  were  not 
particularly  resourceful.  In  studying  the  psychologically  scarred  they  discovered 
that  they  themselves  were  blocked  from  expanded  consciousness  by  dry  facts, 
guilty  memories,  creepy  inhibitions.  So  when  one  of  them  happened  on  a  peddler 
of  hallucinogenic  mushrooms  in  a  Mexican  market  they  thought  they  had  found  a 
shortcut  to  dreamland. 

In  the  company  of  these  seekers  of  interior  heavens  Leary  first  gave  himself 
up  to  chemistry.  He  was  never  the  same.  His  life  became  a  quest  for  the  ultimate 
high.  Drug-users  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  sought  him  out :  anthropologists,  jazz 
musicians  (notably  Maynard  Ferguson),  pharmacologists,  each  seeking  the  aca- 
demic validity  Leary  seemed  to  give  their  personal  awakenings  under  the  influ- 
ence. 

Trip  reports  varied  little.  With  drugs,  people  felt  fully  alive,  fully  wise ;  the 
world's  problems  seemed  simple ;  social  inhibitions  seemed  laughable.  Leary 
graduated  to  LSD  in  1962.  (It  was  made  legally  in  those  innocent  days  by  a 
pharmaceuticals  house  in  New  Jersey.)  "Since  that  time,"  he  writes,  "I  have  been 
acutely  aware  that  everything  I  perceive  ...  is  a  creation  of  my  own  con- 
sciousness ...  I  am  an  actor,  surrounded  by  characters,  props,  and  sets  for  the 
comic  drama  being  written  in  my  brain." 

Comic  sense  helped  shortly.  Once  word  got  out  that  a  professor  was  dispensing 
pills  promising  mystical  insights,  and  furthermore  was  advising  young  people  to 
"Tune  in,  turn  on,  and  drop  out"  (a  phrase  he  claims  was  stylish  shorthand  for  a 
complicated  psychological  theory),  there  was  uproar.  Leary  became  notorious. 
Traditional  American  society  linked  him  with  moral  breakdown  and  the  clash  of 
generations.  A  female  listener  at  a  speech  labeled  him  the  Antichrist. 

He  did  nothing  to  discourage  these  misperceptions.  By  the  late  '60s,  somewhat 
carried  away  in  his  role  of  spokesman  for  the  drug  culture,  he  urged  adherents  to 
live  at  odds  with  the  norm.  His  intent  was,  as  with  drug  use  itself,  to  expand  the 
boundaries  of  the  mind  employing  shock  tactics  it  necessary.  The  effect,  perso- 
nally at  least,  was  catastrophic.  Texas  police  arrested  him  for  possession  of  a 
microscopic  shred  of  marijuana.  He  got  20  years. 

After  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  escaped  prison  with  the  help  of  the  Weather 
Underground  (whose  revolutionaries  he  portrays  as  an  honest,  upright  lot).  He 
sojourned  in  Algeria  and  Switzerland.  An  extradition  order  finally  brought  him 
back  to  prison,  where  he  remained  until  1976.  Federal  agents  keep  watch  on  him 
today,  but  excepting  a  minor  scandal  now  and  then  the  man  the  press  called  the 
Pied  Piper  of  American  youth  has  settled  down  to  a  life  on  the  lecture  circuit.  He 
doesn't  shock  many  people  any  more. 

The  autobiography,  however,  is  far  from  placid.  It  overflows  with  the  excite- 
ment of  a  man  who  deeply  believes  he's  onto  something.  Drugs  gave  Leary  a 
glimpse  of  the  psychic  territory  previously  trod  only  by  religious  mystics.  He  has 
never  retreated  from  the  revelation,  but  has  pursued  it  with  hip-scientific  zeal.  He 
doesn't  retreat  now  At  65,  he  continues  to  ingest  mind-altering  chemicals  —  the 
latest,  ketamine,  enables  one  to  simulate  death  —  and  calls  for  their  deregulation. 
Early  in  Leary's  career,  Aldous  Huxley  (who  took  LSD  on  his  deathbed,  thus 
perhaps  gate-crashing  heaven  moments  before  being  issued  a  ticket),  counseled 
him  to  be  a  cheerleader  for  change. 

He  cheers  and  cheers,  advertising  chemically  induced  bliss  for  Everyman.  The 
pitch  grows  tiresome,  and  heaven  gained  by  pills  doesn't  sound  like  an  honest 
place.  But  there  is  something  noble  about  a  selfless  man,  the  moreso  when  his 
cause  is  enlightenment.  Leary's  autobiography  is  a  gospel  of  secular  spiritualism. 
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"Mary  Pinchot 
Meyer  was  Jack 
Kennedy's  last  love: 
Why  was  she 
assassinated?" 

—  Tim  Leary 

in  the  Nov.  22, 1983  premier  issue  of  1 i  ^5  \  h. l  -  V 

at  your  local  newsstand 
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was  Jack  Kennedy's 
last  love:  Why  was  she 
assassinated?" 

—  Tim  heavy 

in  the  Nov.  22, 1983  premier  issue  of  \v$\  u  l  -  I' 
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mns  Says  He  Pitched: 
1970  No-Hitter  Under 
the  Influence  of  LSD 

[  Jlf*    -;        .  »      .       ,-'..■ 

*  PITTSBURGH  CR-Former  Pittsburgh  Pi- 
1  *  * -rates'  pitcher  Dock  Ellis,  treated  four  years  ago 
.  for  drug  dependency,  says  he  was  under  the  - 
afl  influence  of  LSD   when  "he  pitched  a  1970 
.no -hitter  against  the  San  Diego  Padres.       .'  • }-_ ' 
03  iV  Ellis,  now  the  coordinator  of  an  anti-drug 
program  in  Los  Angeles,  also  told  The  Pitts-, 
<  mc^jjjj.gh  press  he  was  on  pep  pills  when  he 
intentionally  tried  to  hit  several  Cincinnati 
*"  'Reds'  batters,  including  Pete  Rose  and  Johnny 
Bench,  during  a  1974  game.    . »"  ? 
j  uri^  Ellis,  39,  said  he  didn't  know' until  six  hours 
i>efore  his  June  12,  1970  no-hitter  that  he  was 


* 


going  to  pitch.'      -•'..',.      -?■--,  ■''.. 

__     "I  was  in  Los  "Angeles,,  and  the  team  was 
"  playing  in  San  Diego,  but  I  didn't  know  it,"  Ellis  . 
said  in  a  story  published  in  the  Press''  Sunday  : ' 
editions."  "I  had  taken  LSD .  .  .  I  thought  it  was 
an  off-day.  That's  how  come  I  had  it  in  me.  I 
took  the  LSD  at  12  (noon).  _.v- ■■'.."-1-    .-• 

"At  1,  the  girl  (he  was  with")  looked  at  the' 

paper  and  said,  "Dock,  you're  pitching  today.'' '>,t  • 

~    v^That's  when  it  was  $9.50  to  fly  to  San  Diego.  - 

•  She  got  me  to  the  airport  at  3:30. 1  got  there  at  i: 

4:30,  and  the  game  started  at  6:05  p.m.  It  was  a  - 

'iwi-jughtdoubleheader.    -  .,»-- ..  '■  ~ "i-   -      \ •'-  • 

"Tl.can  only  remember  "bits  and  pieces  of  the 
game.  I  was  psyched.  1  had  a  feeling  of  euphoria. 
I  was  zeroed  in  on  the  (catcher's)  glove.  But  J"  i. 
didnt  hit  the  glove  too  much.  I  remember 
? — -hitting  a  couple  of  batters  and  the  bases  were." 
Jfoaded  two  or  three  times."  - '.,/ 

I*.  The  Pirates  won  the  game,  2-0,  although  Ellis 
rwalked  eight  batters:  '-.. 

v  Ellis  said  he  never  pitched  again  under  the 
f—  ,influence  of  LSD  or  alcohol,  but  was  high  on 
-"May  1, 1974,  when  he  opened  a  game  against  the  ■ 

Reds  by  hitting  Rose,  Joe  Morgan  and  Dan 

{     Driessen,  by   walking   Tony  Perez  on   four 
r -pitches -and  by  throwing  two  balls  to  Bench 
-  before  "being  removed'by  angry  Pirates  Manag-' 
er  Danny  Murtaugh. 
."_  "I  was  trying  to  hit  them.  That's  dangerous,* 

| Ellis  said.  "Those  guys'  careers  were  in  my 

Jiands."  ; ' '   i  1   v  . 

Ellis  is  now  coordinator  of  the  Substance 
—  Abuse  Rehabilitation  Program  of  the  California 
^Institute  for  Behavioral  Medicine  in  Los  Angel- 
as, mainly  working  with  young  drug  addicts  on 
Oi'one-to-one basis.  '.-  •,'- ■••.•"•"?.  -  - 
uB..     .- .  '.  -    -   .  - -  •  ._    .  .  -     i     : 
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'There  was  no  sound,"  Evans 
recalled.  "It  was  100  yards  away, 
right  over  my  neighbor's  house.  It 
was  there  maybe  a  minute,  a  minute 
and  a  half." 

Skeptics  insisted  It  was  an  air- 
plane, which  would  be  logical,  since 
there  is  a  small  field  within  sight  of 
Evans'  yard.  But  he  doesn't  buy  that 
explanation. 

"My  wife  was  a  stewardess,"  Ev- 
ans says,  "so  she  knows  what  an 
airplane  looks  like.  My  dad  works 
for  NASA.  He's  one  of  the  best  men 
in  his  field.  I've  always  been  inter- 
ested in  aircraft  and  outer  space." 

At  LaDonna's  suggestion,  Evans 
went  to  get  his  camera  to  take  a 
picture  of  the  craft.  "But  as  soon  as  I 
got  up  it  sort  of  tilted.  It  was  like, 
'Yeah,  you  see  us,  but  you're  not 
going  to  take  a  picture  of  us,* "  he 
said. 

By  the  time  Evans  retrieved  his 
camera,  the  object  was  getting  out 
of  camera  range.  Then  it  was  gone. 

"  'Close  Encounters'  was  one  of 
my  favorite  movies,"  Evans  said,  ac- 
knowledging that  he's  been  accused 
of  seeing  it  once  too  often. 

"I  believe  there  is  something 
out  there,"  he  said.  "And  if  there 
are,  they've  been  out  there  longer 
than  we  have.  They've  evolved  be- 
yond war;  they've  got  through  it  and 
they  want  to  come  and  show  us  how. 
I  hope  it  happens." 

Evans  said  the  experience  "def- 
initely helped  my  career.  It  gave  me 
something  to  think  about  besides 
myself.  Jt  sparked  things  for  me." 


Evans'  Batting 
Got  a  Lift  from 
A  Flying  Saucer 

Detroit 

You've  no  doubt  heard  a 
hitter  say  he  is  "seeing  the  ball 
better"  or  "I'm  more  relaxed" 
to  explain  a  batting  surge. 

How  about  an  encounter  with  a 
UFO? 

Darrell  Evans  was  one  of  the 
Giants'  hottest  hitters  in  their  1982 
stretch  drive,  and  his  80-homer  sea- 
son in  1983  led  to  a  rich,  free-agent 
contract  with  the  Detroit  Tigers.  Af- 
ter his  second  three-run  homer  of 
the  season  staked  the  Tigers  to  a  5-1 
victory  over  Texas  in  their  home 
opener  Tuesday,  Evans  said  that  his 
rejuvenation  started  with  a  UFO 
sighting  at  his  Pleasanton  home  in 

1982. 

• 

"Soon  after  that,  things  turned 
around,"  he  said.  "During  that  time, 
it  was  something  you  think  about 
rather  than  feel  sorry  for  yourself," 
which  Evans  had  been  doing  as  he 
moved  among  first  base,  third  base, 
shortstop  and  the  Giants'  bench.  He 
was  approaching  the  final  year  of 
his  contract,  and  the  Giants  had  said 
nothing  about  a  new  one. 

So  he  was  contemplating  his 
baseball  future  as  he  and  his  wife, 
LaDonna,  sat  on  the  back  porch  of 
their  home  that  summer  night.  Sud- 
denly, they  saw  an  object  30  feet 
wide,  triangular  in  shape,  with  no 
wings  ("It  was  more  like  a  flying 
wing,"  Evans  said)  and  with  green 
and  red  lights  on  each  side  and 
white  lights  in  back. 
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Buc  hurler  Scurry  to  take  drug  cure 

I  Baseball  roundup     y<-/-g 


Examiner  news  services 

Left-handed  reliever  Rod  Scurry  left  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates  yesterday  to  enter  a  drug  rehabilitation  program 
and  overcome  an  undisclosed  drug  dependency,  the  team 
announced. 

The  Pirates,  who  are  playing  in  Los  Angeles,  immediate- 
ly recalled  left-hander  Chris  Green  from  their  Triple-A 
Hawaii  farm  club  to  replace  Scurry  on  the  25-man  roster. 
.,.-/.  A  team  spokesman  declined  to  specify  the  nature  or 
-^length  of  the  28-year  old  Scurry's  addiction  A  rehabilitation 
facility  has  not  yet  been  selected,  he  said. 

The  Pirates  said  they  had  no  idea  how  long  Scurry 
would  be  sidelined. 

Scurry  pitched  in  two  of  the  Pirates'  first  three  games 
.-.this  season,  recording  a  9.00  ERA  with  no  hits  allowed,  one 
run,  two  walks  and  no  strikeouts. 

„  „  ^Yankees:  Sent  shortstop  Bobby  Meacham  to  their  Nash- 
*  ville  farm  club  in  the  Double-A  Southern  League  and  called 
-,up  infielder  Keith  Smith  from  Nashville. 

The  move  reportedly  was  ordered  by  Yankee  owner 
..George  Steinbrenner  after  Meacham's  8th-inning  error  on  a 
^grounder  by  Texas'  Curtis  Wilkerson  gave  the  Rangers  the 


I 


¥ 


winning  run  in  Friday  night's  7-6  decision  over  the  Yankees. 

In  other  news.  Former  Pittsburgh  Pirates'  pitcher  Dock 
Ellis,  treated  four  years  ago  for  drug  dependency,  says  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  LSD  when  he  pitched  a  1970 
no-hitter  against  the  San  Diego  Padres. 

_Ejlis,  39,  said  he  didnt  know  until  six  hours  before  his 
i  June  12, 1970)no-hitter  that  he  was  going  to  pitch. 
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;  Drug  use  in  baseball, <t 
seems,  is  no  recent  phe-' 
nomenon.  Dock  Ellis,  a  for- 
mer Pirate  pitcher  who 
threw  a  no-hitter  in  1970, 
says  he  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  LSD  at  the  time. 

•  Ellis,  who  has  under- 
gone treatment  for  drug 
and  alcohol  dependency, 
now  works  as  a  drug  coun- 
selor in  Los  Angeles.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  he 


was  to  pitch  his  no-hit 
game  until  six  hours  before 
it  started. 

"I  can  only  remember 
bits  and  pieces  of  it,"  Ellis 
said.  "I  had  a  feeling  of  eu- 
phoria. 1  was  zeroed  in  on 
the  (catcher's)  glove.  But  I 
didn't  hit  the  glove  too 


much.  1  remeiriber  hitting 
a  couple  of  batters,  and  the 
bases  were  loaded  two  or 
three  times." 

Ellis  said  he  was  high 
on  pep  pills  in  May  1974 
during  a  game  in  Pitts- 
burgh when  he  hit  three 
Cincinatti  Reds  and  walked 


another  in  the  first  inning 
before  being  removed. 

After  pitching  for  the 
Pirates,  Yankees,  A's, 
Rangers  and  Mets,  Ellis  left 
baseball  in  1979.  He  was 
hospitalized  for  chemical 
dependency  in  1980. 
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Pock's  Bad  Medicine 

Pirates  trainer  Tony  Bartirome 
dismissed  as  "crazy  and  a  lie"  for- 
mer Buc  pitcher  Dock  Ellis'  asser- 
tion that  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  LSD  when  he  pitched  a  no-hitter 
against  San  Diego  in  1970. 

"I  wonder  what  he  wants  to  lie 
for.  1  don't  know  why  he's  saying 
that,  but  if  he  was  standing  right 
here,  I'd  tell  him  to  his  face  what  a 
liar  he  is,"  Bartirome  told  the  Post- 
Gazette. 

Bill  Mazeroski,  the  Pirates'  for- 
mer star  second  baseman,  said  he 
couldn't  tell  whether  Ellis  was  high 
that  day.  "He  always  seemed  weird 
to  me,"  Mazeroski  said. 
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Zen  and  the  art  of  Victoria's  bathtub 


By  Jim  Wood 
Examiner  staff  writer 


TI 
I 


Examiner/Paul  Glines 


|  HE  BUENA  VISTA  is  boom- 
ing, and  across  Beach 
Street  a  few  shoppers  strag- 
gle from  the  Cannery  to- 
ward the  Maritime  Muse- 
um and  Ghirardelli  Square.  Soon  the 
mylar  Indian  fighter  kites  will  be 
dodging  above  the  sidewalks. 

It's  spring  again  on  Beach  Street. 
The  merchants  are  objecting  to  the 
street  artists,  the  sun  is  warming  up. 
The  cable-car  shutdown  has  taken 
about  20  percent  off  the  top  of  most  of 
the  area's  businesses,  gallery  owner 
Rajad  Hopkins  estimates,  but  he  still 
gets  his  share  of  tourists  happily  carry- 
ing loaves  of  Parisian  bread  under 
their,  arms. 

These  days  Hopkins  is  smiling,  be- 
cause he  has  a  show  that's  overcoming 
the  off-season  doldrums. 

Two  years  ago  local  artists,  led  by 
contemporary  surrealist  Michael  Bow- 
en,  picketed  Hopkins'  elegant  Magna 
Gallery  for  a  chance  to  exhibit  their 
work.  The  demonstration  had  seemed 
to  make  no  major  impact,  but  this 
month,  guess  whose  disturbing  paint- 
ings are  being  shown  in  the  Magna? 
.     Right  Michael  Bowen's. 

Bowen  and  his  wife,  a  distin- 
guished porn  star  whose  professional 

Michael  Bowen  stands  before 
one  of  his  surrealist  paintings 
on  display  at  the  Magna 
Gallery,  747  Beach  St. 


name  is  Serena,  Hopkins  and  Biff 
Schweizer,  the  director,  gathered  re- 
cently in  a  private  showing  room  off 
the  gallery  floor  to  talk  about  art  and 
the  old  San  Francisco,  of  Bohemian- 
ism  and  candlelight  and  wonder. 

Schweizer  sprawled  informally  on 
the  floor,  while  Serena,  her  frequently 
photographed  calves  primly  encased 
in  leg  warmers,  cuddled  on  the  couch 
with  Michael  —  a  warm,  friendly 
scene.  The  wall,  covered  with  a  bur- 
lap-like fabric,  is  rigged  with  lights 
that  display  paintings  to  advantage. 
It's  a  room  where  thousands  of  dollars 
and  some  very  pleasing  art  have 
changed  hands.  The  painting  being 
highlighted  just  now  is  one  of  Mi- 
chael's, "Victoria's  Bath." 

"This  town  is  the  hardest  town  in 
the  world  to  make  it  as  an  artist," 
Michael  Bowen  says.  Hopkins  breaks 
out  laughing.  ' 

"I've  heard  that  from  every  artist 
in  every  city  in  the  world,"  Hopkins 
says  good-naturedly,  adding  some- 
thing about  "art  is  struggle." 

Bowen,  who  has  an  appointment  in 
half  an  hour  with  an  acupuncturist 
("He's  at  450  Sutter,  can  you  imag- 
ine?"), isnt  really  too  interested  in  the 
philosophy,  or  even  in  the  big  Beach 
Street  turnaround.  He's  preoccupied 
with  studying  his  "Victoria's  Bath." 

"We'd  been  living  in  this  incredible 
paradise  in  Hawaii  and  then  this  place 
in  Bolinas,  and  it  was  incredible,  too, 
but  we  wanted  to  redo  running 
around  together  in  San  Francisco,"  he 
recalls.  "One  day  we  did  some  auto- 


matic driving  —  have  you  ever  done 
that?  Some  people  call  it  Zen  real  es- 
tate. We  started  down  Pine  and  we 
saw  this  Victorian.  Nobody  had  lived 
in  it  for  12  or  15  years,  and  it  was  the 
whole  Beatnik  thing  over  again.  It  had 
this  fabulous  bathtub  with  claw  feet 
and  everybody  would  get  loaded  and 
climb  in." 

Serena  giggles,  remembering  those 
glowing  times.  "Sometimes  the  rain 
would  come  in  through  the  roof  and 
slide  down  the  electric  cord  and  over 
the  lightbulb,"  she  recalls.  "It  would 
drop  down  on  your  finger  and  it  was 
warni" 

Although  Bowen  is  only  47,  he  in 
some  ways  personifies  the  artistic  life 
since  World  War  II.  He's  shared  time 
with  the  saints,  Ginsberg  and  Leary 
and  Watts  and  Varda  and  Ken  Kesey; 
organized  a  Be-in  in  the  Haight, 
learned  what  it's  like  to  live  in  a  $7-a- 
month  room  and  not  be  able  to  pay 
the  rent.  He  was  clashing  with  G.  Gor- 
don Liddy  when  the  Watergate  figure 
and  latterday  lecture-circuit  star  was 
just  a  small-town  prosecutor  in  upstate 
New  York.  And  in  that  case,  some  LSD 
experimentation  when  the  drug  was 
so  new  It -wasn't  illegal,  Bowen  beat 
the  rap,  an  outcome  in  which  he  takes 
wry  pridel 

And  all  those  years,  Bowen  kept 
painting.  He  guesses  his  output  must 
reach  into  the  thousands.  His  style  is  a 
little  hard  to  describe.  If  someone  had 
slipped  a  couple  of  tabs  of  acid  to 
Salvador  Dali  and  turned  him  loose  on 
North  Beach,  the  results  might  have 


been  something  like  what  Bowen  calls 
"contemporary  surrealism."  But  then 
the  paintings  wouldn't  be  Bowen'S;  He 
has  his  own  particular  mixture  of  psy- 
chological pigments. 

Hopkins  says-that  every  new  move- 
ment has  its  pioneers  who  must  en- 
dure a  sort  of  20-year  ordeal,  a  form  of 
artistic  Darwinism  which  only  the 
best  survive  Bowen,  Hopkins  says,  has 
survived,  hence  the  exhibit.  Also  may- 
be showing  a  local  painter  will  attract 
some  interest  from  San  Franciscans 
until  the  tourists  come  back.  Hopkins 
is  a  guy  who  knows  a  lot  about  art! 

But  he's  a  businessnfan,  too,  and  he 
resents  the  street  artists  who  get  free 
space  across  Beach  from  his  gallery. 
"They  buy  their  stuff  from  wholesal- 
ers." 

Bowen  objects  at  once.  Some  are 
real  artists,  he  says,  such  as  the  one 
trying  to  paint  two  perfect  pictures, 
one  on  either  side  of  a  board.  Bowen 
says  the  artist  keeps  changing  the 
paintings,  making  them  better.  "He 
sells  other  stuff  to  support  himself 
meanwhile.  I  always  buy  a  sketch  or 
whatever." 

Bowen  gets  up  and  walks  through 
the  crowded  gallery  to  the  sidewalk. 
The  patrons  give  no  sign  they  recog- 
nize him,  although  Serena  draws  the 
attention  she's  accustomed  to.  It's  late 
on  an  April  afternoon,  and  the  pace  of 
the  street  seems  slow,  easy. 

Hopkins  shrugs.  "The  tourists'  will 
be  back  soon,"  he  says.  Bowen  smiles, 
and  he  and  Serena  walk  away. 


From 


FLASHBACKS 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  TIMOTHY  LEARY 

My  most  vivid  memory  of  my  grandfather  dates  to  a  wintry  evening  when  he 
found  me  sitting  on  the  floor  of  his  study  reading  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  He 
questioned  me  about  my  reading.  When  I  told  him  I  read  eight  to  ten  books  a 
week,  he  asked  what  I  had  learned.  Then  he  motioned  me  to  follow  him  into 
his  bedroom,  a  forbidden  sanctum  to  which  only  the  maid  was  allowed 
entry.  He  undressed  with  such  prudish  skill  that  I  never  caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  body  while  he  put  on  a  long  nightgown. 

"Nine  children,  six  grandchildren,"  he  mumbled,  "all  hell-raising  illiter- 
ates. You're  the  only  one  who  reads." 

He  lifted  his  frail  body  onto  the  bed  and  motioned  me  over. 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Ten." 

"You're  the  youngest  and  the  last  so  I'll  give  you  the  best  piece  of  advice  I 
can."  He  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  position.  "Never  do  anything  like  anyone 
else,  boy.  Do  you  understand?" 

"I'm  not  sure,  sir." 

"Find  yourown  way.  Be  the  only  one  of  a  kind.  Now  do  you  understand?" 


Fifty-two  years  and  countless  adventures,  curiosities,  battles,  heart- 
aches, quests,  crazinesses,  enemies,  caresses,  destinies,  ecstacies,  surren- 
ders, compulsions,  comrades,  and  victories  later,  it's  obvious  that  Tim  Leary 
took  his  grandfather's  advice.  Heroic  to  some,  almost  diabolic  to  others, 
Dr.  Timothy  Leary  has  never  been  any  less  than  one  of  a  kind. 

FLASHBACKS  is  an  extraordinary  story  of  an  extraordinary  life. 

"Gorgeous  storytelling." 

Kirkus  Reviews 

"An  important  historical  document" 

American  Library  Association  Booklist 

"[An]  irreverent,  readable  memoir" 

Publishers  Weekly 

JEREMY  P.  TARCHER,  INC.  9110  SUNSET  BOULEVARD,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA  90069 


FLASHBACKS 


Whatever  one's  feelings  are  about  Timothy  Leary,  his  societal  impact 
has  been  undeniable.  A  symbol  of  change  and  self-discovery  for  an 
entire  generation,  Leary's  story  is  a  history  of  our  times.  Whether  in  the 
world  of  politics,  education,  psychology,  or  music,  Leary  was  where  it 
was  happening,  when  it  was  happening,  knew  how  and  why  it  was 
happening,  and  more  than  likely  was  the  one  it  was  happening  to.  He 
held  the  cultural  pulse  of  America  right  in  his  hands. 


"Someday  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  Tim  Leary  may  be  remembered  as  the 
Galileo  of  the  twentieth  century.  Meanwhile,  as  FLASHBACKS  jauntily  demon- 
strates, we  can  have  a  lot  more  fun  with  our  neuronaut  than  the  Italians  had  with 
their  astronomer." 

Tom  Robbins 


"Not  only  a  glittering  panorama  of  the  '60s,  but  an  essential  history  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  new  human  race." 

William  Burroughs 


"Timothy  Leary  takes  us  on  a  haunting  and  nostalgic  'trip'  back  into  the  sixties, 
where  everything  was  important,  where  even  garbage  cans  glowed  and  winked 
and  breathed.  He's  brought  enormous  intelligence  and  compassion  to  a  breath- 
taking vision." 

Carolyn  See 


"FLASHBACKS  is  filled  with  good  stories,  celebrities,  zaniness,  and  solid  informa- 
tion about  the  psychedelic  revolution  01  the  1960s  and  the  man  who  was  its  chief 
proponent." 

Andrew  Weil 


FLASHBACKS 

"[A]  whirlwind  tour  of  the  life  of  Timothy  Leary,  age  62,  who,  as  Harvard 
psychology  professor,  and  later,  free-lance  LSD  evangelist,  was  at  the  vortex  of  the 
drug  revolution  of  the  1960s."* 

"The  succession  of  schools,  women,  cities,  drugs,  politics,  prisons,  and 
philosophies  that  unfold  as  Leary  narrates  his  life  are,  if  nothing  else,  testimony  to 
the  man's  remarkable  ebullience,  resilience,  irrepressibility."** 

"Hundreds — thousands — of  hits  later,  the  good  doctor's  brain,  happily,  is  not 
deep-fried  but  is  quite  capable  of  providing  a  witty,  wholly  engaging  account  of 
the  people  and  events  of  that  important  period:  Allen  Ginsberg,  the  Merry 
Pranksters,  Richard  Alpert,  William  Burroughs,  Marshall  McLuhan,  Aldous 
Huxley,  and  many  more."* 

"These  tellings  have  a  poignancy  underneath  the  bravura  that  makes  Leary  seem 
more  likable  than  usual,  and  less  nutty."** 

"In  alternating  sections  on  his  life  in  the  public  spotlight  of  the  '60s  and  '70s  and 
his  earlier  years  as  the  troublesome  offspring  of  Irish-Catholic  professionals  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  he  describes  his  early  success  as  a  clinical  psycholo- 
gist, his  experiments  with  psychedelic  drugs  at  Harvard,  and  the  'establishment' 
opposition  that  led  to  his  public  role  as  a  'cheerleader  for  change.'"*** 

"There  are  glamorous  days  of  high  living  and  travel... prodigious  outpourings  of 
books  and  articles.  But  the  prisons  are  also  real,  and  Leary  describes  the  dark  times 
with  wry  humor.... The  blow-by-blow  description  of  the  [prison]  escape  has  the 
tension  of  detective  fiction."** 


*  American  Library  Association  Booklist 
**  Kirkus  Reviews 
***  Publishers  Weekly 


FLASHBACKS 


FLASHBACKS  is  a  veritable  Who's  Who  of  the  1960s  and  1970s: 
Kerouac  and  Koestler,  John  and  Yoko,  the  Kennedys,  Charles  Manson, 
G.  Gordon  Liddy,  Eldridge  Cleaver,  along  with  Afghani  generals,  Hindu 
gurus,  Folsom  Prison  bikers,  CIA  agents,  and  Hollywood  celebrities. 

FLASHBACKS  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  daring,  charismatic,  and 
controversial  figures  of  the  twentieth  century,  told  with  wit,  charm, 
humor,  intelligence,  and  love. 


TURN  ON,  TUNE  IN,  FLASHBACK. 
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May,     19S4 


Dear   Book   Reviewer: 


Exactly   one   year   ago   we   published   the   hardcover    edition 
oh    Timothy    Leary'  s    au.tobioQh.aphy ,    FLASHBACKS.   The  results 
were   mind-blowing: 


"FLASHBACKS  vibrates  with  youthful  energy.  .  .  .A  picaresque 
adventure  that  covers  more  territory  than  the  space  shuttle." 

USA  TODAY 

"FLASHBACKS  is  a  beguiling  mix  of  blarney,  bunkum  and  broad 
good  humor.   FLASHBACKS  brings  an  era  back  to  life." 

NEWSWEEK 

"Breezy  and  entertaining."    LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

"A  fascinating  chronicle."    THE  DETROIT  NEWS 

"An  extraordinary,  reads-1 i ke-a-novel  book  you  won't  want  to  miss." 

THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

"Surely  one  of  the  most  bizarre  and  compelling  autobiographies 

of  our  times.  .  .  .The  writing  is  lively,  the  contents  fascinating, 

the  point  of  view  serious  and  sincere." 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

"Whatever  you  might  think  of  him,  Leary   has  lived  a  real  Harold 
Robbins  novel  of  a  life.  .  .  .  High  calorie  nutrition." 

ESQUIRE 

We  are    now  publishing    the.   trade   paperback    edition   o &    FLASHBACKS 
Ifi    you   didn't  review  the   hah.do.ovz.ri   edition,    we  hope,   you   will   do 
so    now.       1  £    you   did,    w<i  would   appreciate   your    bringing    this    new 
edition  to   the  attention   ofi    youh.  readers . 

With   best  wishes, 


■AU^ 


Kim    freilich 
Publicity  director. 


Dr.  Leary  is  high  on  high-tech 


DR.  TIMOTHY  LEARY,;  the  former  guru  of  LSD  and  rene- 
gade-at-large,  is  designing  microcomputer  software.  He 
thinks  that  an  "interactive  personality  inventory  system" 
might  revolutionize  human  behavior.  Unfortunately  for 
Leary,  while  he  is  known  to  a  large  part  of  the  public,  he  is 
perceived  as  (at  best)  a  lawbreaker  or  (at  worst)  a  crackpot. 


_ 

er,  the. program  will  know  more  about  you  than  anyone 
ever  cou'd 

Behind  all  this  Is  the  hope  for  self -understanding.  And 
by  examining  selected  data  from  another  person's  profile, 
you  also  could  learn  how  to  deal  with  other  people,  Leary 
said,     h 

,  The  a  mputer,  armed  with  one  of  these  ongoing  profiles 
(part  of  a  personal  operating  system,  perhaps),  could  quick- 
ly deterfiine  whether  two  people  could  really  get  along 
with  eacf  other.  The  machine  also  could  use  the  informa- 
tion so  ono  person  could  manipulate  a  situation  to  his  or  her 
advantage.  , 

I  knew  something  about  this  some  months  back,  but  1 

c  wrote  it  off  as  a  publicity  gimmick  to  promote  a  new  Leary 

.'book  or  something.  .-'-' 
■ 

TWO^ /EEKENDS  AGO,  I  attended  a  closed-door  strate- 
gy'^ iion  in  New  York  to  hear  about  the  product  idea 
and  discus  marketing  problems. 

I  firstjinet  Leary  the  night  before  at  a  so-called  "wrap 
party"  to  celebrate  the  finishing  of  Bill  Bates'  newest 
microcomputer  book.  Leary  seemed  like  a  pretty  nice  guy, 


-  Theories  about  personality  development  and  function     hardlylflffe  burn-out  case  I  anticipated.  He  has  been  hanging 
re  Leary's  pre-'tune  in,  turn  on,  drop  out"  specialty.  Few     around  wpth  comedian/actor  Robin  Williams  and  managed 

to  ad  libinore  than  a  few  zingers  as  he  spoke.  , 

-  The  mxt  day  he  outlined  his  project.  Among  other 
plans,  heSvants  to  use  this  system  as  a  base  for  a  new  form 
of  literature,  interactive  fiction,  as  mentioned  above.  He'll 


are  Leary's  pre-'tune  in,  turn  on,  drop  out"  specialty.  Few 
realize  or  remember  him  for  his  early  work  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  personality.  Some  feel  that  he's  a  genius 
in  this  specialty.  More  importantly,  his  approach  toward 
behavioral  analysis  is  based  on  a  system  that  lends  itself  to 
computerization.'    i 

So  he  wants  to  develop  a  microcomputer-based  system 
that  accomplishes  two  things.  First,  it  creates  a  new  form  of 
fiction  in  which  the  reader  controls  the  action  of  the  story. 
Second,  it  analyzes  the  reader's  notions  and  interactions 
with  the  fiction  in  such  a  way  that  the  computer  (using 
Leary's  concepts)  can  develop'a  personality  profile  of  the 
user. 


have  friends  like  writer  Terry  Southern  design  interactive 
stories.  (Southern  wants  to  do  some  sort  of  computerized 
pornography;  some  things  never  change.) 

The  meeting  continued  with  my  anticipating  a  demon- 
stration, r  w  as  about  to  be 'treated  to  an  interactive  Huck 
Finn  thatlwould  analyze  me  (based  on  my  reactions  to  the 
story  anqjny  input  when  queried)  while  telling  me  the  tale. 
Immediajjly  1  saw  one  flaw  in  the  overall  Leary  scenario. 


(At  certain  points  in  interaction  fiction,  the  reader  is    Leary  hae(  made  the  mistake  of  cramming  a  diskette  into  a 
asked  to  decide  what  should  happen  next.)  disk  drive  that  already  had  a  diskette.  I  didn't  think  it  was 

Leary  claims  that  after  a  few  sessions  with  the  comput- :! possible  to  do  that,  but  he  did  it.  Needless  to  say,  when  the 


w 


computer  was  turned  oh,  it  did  not  like  the  bvnk  be.' 
approach  of  the  stacked  disks  It  promptly  -trashed  th» 
disks,  making  them  unusable.  - 

So  much  for  that 

■    - 

AS  THE  MEETING  progressed,  it  became  apparent  thV 
Leary  was  woefully  out  of  touch  with  themicrocompii 
ter  scene.  He  had  naive  ideas  about  copy  protection,  soTt 
ware  authoring  and  computers  in  general.  — :~*—       — -; 

Like  a  lot  of  middle-aged  hippies  (who  typically  refer ' 
themselves  as  "New  Age"  or  "New  Consciousness"  persons' 
he  missed  the  boat  when  the  technology  reyolution  shif  teil 
into  gear  around  1978.  Because  the  growth  has  been  so 
dramatic,  these  people  aren't  merely  six  years  behind  the 
times,  they  are  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  36  or  60  years  out 
of  touch.  Technology  is  changing  so  fast  that  six  to  10  years 
can  be  added  to  every  year  missed. 

OK,  so  Leary  could  buy  a  few  computers  and  dedicate 
some  time  and  effort  to  them  and  resolve  that  problem 
Even  Robin  Williams,  a  certified  computer  game  addict, 
can  probably  help  him. 

The  other  problem  apparent  to  everyone  is,  how  do  you 
market  a  Tim  Leary  product  without  conjurirg  up  images 
of  paisley  shirts,  beards,  peyote,  the  Grateful  Dead,  Haight- 
Ashbury,  people  jumping  out  of  windows  and  long-haired 
naked  women  spinning  in  the  street  while  pour-dir^  tam- 
bourines? No  easy  challenge,  to  say  the  least. 

Leary  said  he  was  willing  to  take  his  name  c/f  tlu? 
package  just  to  get  the  software  out  there.  1  said  I  thoi  shnt 
would  be  a  disservice  to  him  and  a  missed  opportunity— 
the  opportunity  to  change  the  image  that  has  not  made  life 
easy  for  Leary.  1 

Luckily,  Leary  has  a  lot  of  friends  in  the  right  place* 
who  will  help  him  change  the  public  perception.  Watch 
how  easily  good  public  relations  and  image-building  works 
Over  the  next  two  years,  you'll  begin  to  see  what  you'll 
think  is  a  new  Timothy  Leary.  I  hope  they  pull  it  off 
because  beneath  it  all  are  some  very  exciting  products  that  ' 
will  make  the  success  of  Trivial  Pursuit  look  trivial  indeed. 
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"We'll  take  it." 


"Third  one  this  trip,"  Tom  said. 
"This  drought  is  red  hell." 

Gareth  nodded.  He  related  some- 
thing that  Hartogs,  who  was  a  great 
hunter,  had  told  him.  Animals  were 
being  driven  mad  with  thirst  and  were 
fighting  over  carrion.  There  was  some 
zoological  protocol  between  vultures 
and  jackals  that  was  breaking  down. 
The  jackals  were  supposed  to  with- 
draw when  the  birds  came,  but  late- 
ly they  were  staying  and  fighting. 
Hartogs  had  witnessed  a  magnificent 
fight.  Gareth  described  it  until  Nan 
asked  him  to  stop. 

Nan  said  to  Tess,  but  projecting 
for  the  benefit  of  the  front, 
"Truly,  are  we  so  superior  as  we 
think?  I  wonder  a  little.  When  we  first 
moved  in  at  the  mine,  we  did  some- 


thing at  the  house  so  stupid  I  am  still 
in  pain.  There  were  two  pawpaw  trees 
growing  side  by  side  by  the  house,  one 
thriving  with  nice  big  pawpaws  on  it 
and  the  other  sick-looking  and  leafless 
— dead-looking.  Well,  we  thought  it 
was  plain  what  we  should  do:  take 
down  the  dead  tree.  So  we  hauled  and 
pushed  on  the  trunk  of  the  poor  tree 
and  strained  and  pulled  it  over — up- 
rooted it,  Gareth  and  myself.  It  was 
his  idea:  we  must  just  straight  off  do 
this,  get  it  over.  Then,  with  the  crash, 
the  servants  come  out.  They  had 
funny  looks  on.  Dineo  said,  so  quietly, 
'Oh,  Mma,  you  have  killed  the  male.' 
We  didn't  understand.  It  seems  the 
pawpaw  grow  in  pairs,  couples,  male 
and  female.  The  male  tree  looks  like 
a  phallus — no  foliage  to  it,  really. 
The  female  needs  the  male  in  order  to 
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bear.  They  take  years  vo  reach  the 
height  ours  had.  Then  the  female  died. 
The  staff  had  been  eating  pawpaws 
from  our  tree  for  years.  It  was  a  hu- 
miliation." 

"Bit  ancient  times  by  now,  isn't  it?" 
Gareth  said  angrily. 

"So  sorry,"  Nan  said. 

They  saw  a  woman  standing  at  the 
edge  of  a  strip  of  cultivated  land,  a 
mealie  patch.  A  baby  was  bound  to  her 
back  with  a  blanket. 

Nan  resumed,  in  the  same  project- 
ing voice,  "And  these  blankets,  let  me 
just  mention.  These  blankets  they  tie 
their  children  to  them  with.  One  sees 
the  babies  in  the  hot  season  and  they 
are  sweating  and  drenched.  And  I 
know  from  the  sisters  that  quite  a  lot 
of  them  get  pneumonia  and  die  of  it, 
when  they  shouldn't.  Why,  do  you 
think?  I  say  because  of  acrylics.  That's 
all  they  can  get  nowadays.  The  acryl- 
ics don't  breathe.  Of  course,  in  the  old 
times  they  used  skins,  or  if  they  bought 
blankets  they  were  wool.  But  we  bring 


ciiem  marvellous  cheap  acrylics,  make 
ihem  very  cheap  and  drive  out  the 
wool,  and  their  children  are  perishing. 
Try  to  buy  a  wool  blanket  today  at  an>' 
price  in  this  part  of  the  world." 

Gareth  half  faced  the  back.  "Might 
I  ask  where  you  have  the  least  proof  of 
that?  You  don't  know  a  bloody  thing 
about  it.  We  can't  set  a  foot  right  if 
we're  white,  can  we?  Regular  litany 
with  you,  Nan.  You're  becoming  tire- 
some!" 

"Could  you  possibly  just  carry  on 
driving  and  not  overturning?  Let  the 
women  talk,  Gareth.  No,  I  have  no 
p  oof,  sorry.  Now  watch  him  start 
racing." 

Tom  and  Gareth  began  talking 
about  crime.  They  agreed  that 
the  situation  was  getting  out  of  hand. 
Tom  said,  "You  know,  they  have 
some  of  those  road-contract  chaps  bii  ■ 
leted  in  the  Shangule  Hotel  to  this 
day,  the  housing  they  promised  is  still 
not  ready.  Well,  I  talked  to  one  of 
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the  General  Organization?  an  organization 
she  ran,  according  to  Mrs.  Jacobs,  "with 
imagination   and  charm."   Around  this 
time    she  met  a  French-accented,  elderly 
man  during  a  walk  down  New  York's  Park 
Avenue.  The  man,  whom  she  knew  as 
•'Mr.  Tayer,"  became  a  welcome  friend 
during  her  walks  to  Central  Park.  Years 
later,  after  "Mr.  Tayer"  was  only  a  me 
ory.  somebody  gave  her  a  copv 
Phenomenon  of  Man.   From  th 
she  recognized  her  Mr.  Tayer:  Teil 

Chardin. 

Houston  has  told  this  "Mr.  Ta^er  story 
over  and  over.  In  a  way,  it's  an  example 
of  how  she  frequently  mythologizes  her 
past,  usually  for  some  mildly  didactic 
reason.  Houston  often  tells  auto- 
biographical stories  during  workshops  to 
illustrate  some  points.  Her  books  likewise 
illustrate  conclusions  with  folksy  yarns 
from  her  past. 

But  there's  probably  no  story  Houston 
seems  as  fond  of  telling  as  the  story  of  her 
two-year  fall  from  grace  while  a  student  at 
Barnard  College.  Having  gone  through  a 
highly  successful  adolescence.  Houston 
suddenly  suffered  a  number  of  tragedies 
at  once:  three  members  of  her  immediate 
family  died,  a  close  friend  died,  and  the 
scenery  from  an  off-Broadway  play  she 
was  acting  in  fell  oh  her  head,  temporarily 
blinding  her.  As  a  result  her  marks  cas- 
caded, she  lost  confidence  in  her  abilities, 
and  all  of  her  school  offices  were  taken 
away.  She  decided  to  take  one  last  course 
before  dropping  out  of  school:  a  study  of 
selected  books  from  the  Old  Testament. 

The  teacher  of  the  course,  Dr.  Jacob 
Taubes,  one 'day  caught  up  with  Houston 
after  school  and  challenged  her  to  muse 
on  the  nature  of  the  "transvaluation  of 
values  in  St.  Paul  and  Nietzsche."  Hous- 
ton at  first  insisted  she  didn't  know,  but 
Taubes  was  adamant.  Houston  began  to 
answer  and  in  the  process  recovered  her 
voice.  "1  was  off  and  running  and  haven't 
shut  up  since,"  she  recalls. 

Taubes,   says  Houston's  friend,   Gay 
Gaer  Luce,  the  founder  of  Senior  Actuali- 
zation  and   Growth   Exploration 
S.A.G.E.  —  "Allowed  her  to  understan 
the  nature  of  her  own  intelligence,  which 
wasn't  a  standard  intelligence." 

•'The  kind  of  question  Dr.  Taubes 
asked  me  appealed  directly  to  the  way  1 
think,  which  was  to  relate  ancient  and 
modern  history  and  crosscultural  things," 
Houston  says.  She  adds  that  this  break- 
through experience  caused  her  to  "resolve 
wherever  1  found  anybody,  whatever  state 
of  defeat  or  denigration  they  were  in,  1 
would  try  to  find  what  latencies  were  still 


alive  and  try  io  empower  those." 

Houston's  old  counsellor,  Mrs.  Jacobs, 
probably  wouldn't  have  been  surprised  if 
she'd  known  about  Houston's  walks  with 
Teilhard  or  her  subsequent  friendship  with 
Taubes.  "She  sought  out  interesting,  ma- 
ture minds,"  Mrs.  Jacobs  said.  This  trait 
was  to  continue  after  Houston  graduated 
from  Barnard  and  went  on  to  pursue  a 
graduate  program  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary-Columbia  Graduate  Program  in 
Religion.   During  this  period,  between 
1958-1961,  Houston  met  a  host  of  nota- 
bles, including  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Paul  Til- 
lich,   Paul  Riccoeur  and  Martin  Buber, 
people  she  later  referred  to  as  teachers,  not 
mentors.   "I  was  raised  by  the  great  old 
people  of  the  19th  century.  I'm  just  old 
enough  to  have  known  them  at  the  point 
where  they  were  about  to  die." 

Upon  graduating,  Houston  began  the 
first  of  a  two-dozen  or  so  years 
academia,  starting  out  as  an  assistant  in 
the  department  of  religion  at  Columbia. 
She  was  later  to  teach  philosophy/nd  re- 
ligion   with   specialties   in  process 


"Masters  and  Houston's  ^n 
research  began  tf/fth  the     A 
promise  ...  to  helti  people  \ 
awaken  from  the  'Cultural/7 
trance'  to  the  realisation  of 
their  capaciti 


philosophy  and  the  philosophyW  history 
at  a  number  of  colleges,  includingNdunter, 
Marymount,  The  New  School  of 
Research,  and  the  University  of  Califor- 


nia 


In  1961,  a  team  of  physicians  presented 


Houston 
participafio 
fects  of  LS 
she  relate 
investigators 


iarkable  opportunity 
project  studying  the  ef- 
n  personality.  As 
brce,  "the  chief 
■oljght  that  my  educa- 
tion in  the  humanities  would  be  helpful  in 
identifying  and  guiding  the  mythic,  ar- 
chaic, cross-cultural,  and  symbolic  themes 
that  seemed  to  recur  under  the  effects  of 
D."  She  and  the  man  she  was  later  to 
rnjirry,  Robert  Masters,  studied  hundreds 
of  subjects  over  the  next  few  years. 

When  Houston  started  her  work  re- 
searching the  effects  of  LSD,  there  was  no 
hint  of  the  controversy  that  was  to  follow. 
Huxley's  books  on  the  drug  experience, 
plus  Wassons'  books  on  magic  mush- 
rooms, had  just  been  published.  There 
were  long  articles  about  LSD  in  Life  pnd 
Time  magazines. '"The^drug  initially  re 
ceived  a/favorable  press.  All  of  thisl  of 
course,  (was  te>  quickly  change. 


The  Emergence  Of  The  Possible 
Human 

Robert  Masters  and  Jean  Houston  mar- 
ried during  the  spring  of  1965  and  wrote 
The  Varieties  of  Psychedelic  Experience 
on  their  honeymoon.  The  book  received 
national  attention,  but  the  year  it  was  pub- 
lished was  also  the  year  the  government 
changed  its  tune  about  LSD.  Overnight  it 
became  all  but  illegal  for  researchers  such 
as  Masters  and  Houston  to  continue  re- 
search with  the  drug.  Part  of  the  reason 
for  this  change  of  heart  may  have  been 
the  decidedly  high  profilfi-^Tntame^by 
another  then  l^J>^ezifcT^erlm\d^ 
Leary.   (Leaj^aHcTHouston  at  the  time 
often  fou^Tthemselves  addressing\jhe 
samey^ttdiences,  but  saying  differ. 

things. . 

People  often  ask  me,  'Why  don't  you 
have  any  children?JMrlou§iQnfc saying 
now,  wiih©u+-anp  apparenfbitterjness.  "1 
say/Because  of  Timothy  Leary/  During 
thctee  years  that  1  would  have  had  chil- 
dreVsay  between  1966-and  1972,  I  was 
too  fr^TTCTrtry-TirrTne  road.   He  (Leary) 
was  going  from  school-to^SPheoJ^d  be- 
hind him,  often,  was  *he  pusher/Nl  don't 
mean  to  say  that  he  was  responsible,  b 
after  he  came  around,  The-puSher  oijkn 
moved  in.  College  presidents  woulc/call 
me  and  ask  for  help,  so  1  would  go/n  and 
try  to  indicate  what  was  possible/what  the 
research  indicated  and  the  v?fy  real  dan- 
gers. I'd  try  to  turn  the  kj*ft  on  to  them- 
selves. I  decided  it  wa^rnore  important  to 

do  this." 

Masters  ar>«riiouston  wasted  very  firtTe 
-SfferLSD  was  withdrawn  from  the 
market.  "If  anything,"  says  Houston,  "we 
intensified  our  efforts  with  the  non-drug 
studies  of  human  capacities."  Colleges 
and  universities  asked  them  for  help  in 
designing  programs  to  enable  students  to 
"turn  on"  without  drugs.  Their  research 
moved  into  another  phase:  experiments 
with  hypnosis,  guided  imagery,  and  bio- 
feedback. Reflecting  their  new  concerns, 
they  founded  the  Foundation  for  Mind 
Research  in  1965. 

Their  Pomona  headquarters  these  days 
reflects  their  shift  of  focus.  Located  on  a 
rural  estate  50  miles  north  of  New  York 
City  in  a  house  built  by  actor  Burgess 
Meredith,  the  Foundation  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  repository  of  their  various  phases 
of  consciousness  research.  Here  fectee 
standard  biofeedback  equipment,  plus  the^ 
less-than-standard  Altered  State  of  Con- 1 
sciousness  Induction  Device/  {ASCID) 
kind  of  pendulum-like  enclosure 
which  blindfolded,  immobiliz 
shifted  into  trance  as  their  invoke 
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Acid  king  raps 
U.S.  government 


By  Shannon  Hinds 

Kaimin  Reporter 

Americans  are  being  "sullied 
and  trampled  by  monsters  and 
barbarians"  in  Washington, 
D.C.  who  are  under  control  of  a 
"doddering  old  president," 
Timothy  Leary,  the  high  priest 
of  LSD,  said  yesterday. 

Leary,  63,  told  a  University  of 
Montana  audience  of  about 
500  in  the  University  Center 
Ballroom  that  President  Bea- 
gan  continues  to  advocate 
hostility  and  the  build-up  of 
arms,  rather  than  trying  to 
change  a  system  that  doesn't 
work. 

In  1969,  when  Leary  ran 
against  Beagan  for  governor  of 
California,  the  world  was  a  bet- 
ter place,  Leary  said.  People 
had  courage,  confidence  and 
Utopian  idealism,  and  so  they 
were  certain  to  change,  he 
said. 

In  1984,  the  change  has 
come,  he  said,  and  "doom  and 
gloom"  prevails  as  the  military 
clique  "living  in  the  Middle 
Ages"  took  over  Washington, 
D.C. 

Also,  the  media  has  ob- 
structed change  by  misinform- 
ing the  public  and  by  telling 
people  what  they  want  to  know, 
instead  of  the  truth,  Leary  said, 
adding  that  the  deliberate  lying 


of  politicans  has  also  blocked 
change. 

Leary  said  his  goal,  which 
caused  the  audience  to  ap- 
plaud and  cheer,  is  to  rekindle 
the  fire  for  change  and  the  lust 
for  evolution. 

The  generation  from  1946  to 
1984  has  been  the  first  genera- 
tion that  has  realistically  ques- 
tioned authority  and  promoted 
change,  Leary  said.  Balph 
Nader,  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock, 
John  Lennon  and  Bob  Dylan 
have  all  been  innovators  of 
change  by  questioning  author- 
ity and  by  thinking  for  them- 
selves, he  said. 

People  of  the  1980s  are  not  a 
"laid-back  group  of  conserva- 
tive nerds,"  Leary  said.  They 
are,  he  said,  an  important 
group  of  people  in  history  and 
must  create  change,  or  else 
nobody  will. 

Leary,  who  claims  to  be  an 
"evolutionary  agent  for 
change,"  says  that  man  has 
gone  through  the  process  of 
evolution  and,  therefore, 
change  is  inevitable.  People 
must  learn  the  tactics  and 
strategies  of  change  because 
the  future  depends  on  this 
knowledge,  he  said. 

But,  Leary  said,  30  million 
Americans   don't    believe   in 

See  'Leary,'  page  8. 


'  photo  by  DOUG  DECKER 

MAKING  A  POINT.  Timothy  Leary,  known  during  the  1960s  as  "the  most  dangerous  man 
alive"  because  of  his  controversial  psychedelic  drug  experiments  at  Harvard,  spoke  to  about 
500  people  last  night  at  the  University  Center  Ballroom. 
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IF  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  DIDN'T  ARRIVE  SO  EARLY, 

ID  GET  MERE  SLEEP. 

JOSEPH  F.  TURLEY,  PRESIDENT,  THE  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

"Every  morning  I  make  sure  I  get  to  work  as  early  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal  does, 
That  way,  I'm  sure  to  have  time  to  read  it  before  my  first  meeting.  In  fact,  most  other 
busy  executives  I  know  also  consider  The  Journal  a  necessary  part  of  their  business  day. 

"You  see,  The  Journal  is  the  source  of  business  information.  Information  that  I 
absolutely  need  to  help  me  make  decisions.  In  my  experience  it's  by  far  the  most  quoted, 
remembered  and  thoroughly  used  publication  available. 

"When  I  read  The  Journal,  I  know  I'm  not  going  to  miss  anything  important  in  busi- 
ness. So  even  though  I  give  up  some  sleep  wyr  Mill 1  CTDECT  IftllRMAl 
reading  it,  I  wouldn't  dream  of  starting       InC  WALL  dlllCCI  |UUIINJIL. 
my  day  without  The  Wall  Street  Journal"  M  the  business  news  you  need.When  you  need  it. 

Subscribe  today,  call  800-345-8540  except  Hawaii  or  Alaska.  PA  800-662-5180.  Or  write:  200  Burnett  Rd.,Chicopee,  MA  01021. 


Brave  New  World 

It  sounds  like  an  ideal  Paul  Mazursky 
premise.  A  Russian  musician,  traveling 
with  the  Moscow  circus  in  New  York,  de- 
cides to  defect  in  Bioomingdale's,  with  pre- 
dictably bizarre  satirical  results.  "Next 
Stop  Greenwich  Village"  addressed  that 
very  issue  of  cultural  upheaval  and  assimila- 
tion; indeed,  it  could  be  said  that  most  of 
Mazursky's  movies,  including  "An  Unmar- 
ried Woman,"  are  about  the  period  of  ad- 
justment his  protagonists  must  endure  as 
(hey  grapple  with  some  brave  new  world  of 
the  psyche.  For  Vladimir  Ivanoff  (Robin 
Williams),  fed  up  with  food  lines  and  KGB 
harassment,  the  desire  for  freedom  comes  as 
he's  searching  for  Calvin  Klein  jeans.  "I 
defect!"  he  announces  to  a  black  security 
guard  (Cleavant  Derricks)  who,  misunder- 
standing, orders  him  to  use  the  men's  room. 

The  good  news  about  Moscow  on  the 
Hudson  is  the  surprising  ease  with  which 
Robin  Williams  enters  the  skin  of  this  con- 
fused, ambitious,  melancholy  Russian.  His 
sweet,  touching  performance  makes  one  for- 
get Williams  the  manic  comedian.  The  bad 
news  is  that  once  Mazursky  and  his  co- 
writer,  Leon  Capetanos,  set  their  hero  loose 
in  Manhattan — where  he  goes  to  live  with 
Derricks  and  his  family,  gets  a  series  of  odd 
jobs  and  falls  in  love  with  an  Italian  salesgirl 
(Maria  Conchita  Alonso) — they  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  him.  The  movie's  big 
running  joke  is  that  everyone  Vladimir  en- 
counters in  New  York  is  a  foreigner,  from 
his  Cuban  lawyer  to  a  Korean  cabbie  and  a 
Mexican  dishwasher.  It's  a  clever  observa- 


tion, but  Mazursl  sentimentalizes  it. 
"Moscow  on  the  Hu  >n"  is  fundamentally 
didactic — a  patriot  i  ilute  to  America  the 
Melting  Pot  presen  ;d  is  sententiously  as  a 
chamber-of-commer^'  address. 

Mazursky's  satiric  e  Ige  has  always  been 
leavened  with  heart.  But  now  that  his  edge  is 
gone  he's  wearing  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  and 
his  dramaturgy  has  gone  flabby.  At  his  best, 
in  movies  like  "Blume  in  Love,"  Mazursky 
was  so  close  to  his  characters'  foibles 
and  obsessions  he  could  make  their  most 
stereotypical  dilemmas  seem  fresh  and  un- 
predictable. But  with  the  exception  of  Vladi- 
mir, Mazursky  here  barely  seems  to  be  on  a 
first-name  basis  with  his  characters.  They're 
mere  ideas  to  him,  which  makes  his  fulsome 
celebration  of  their  diverse  humanity  disin- 
genuous. There's  something  uncomfortable 
in  the  spectacle  of  a  director  lavishing  his 
much-vaunted  generosity  upon  ethnic  stere- 
otypes of  his  own  invention.  What  Ma- 
zursky ultimately  seems  to  be  celebrating  is 
his  own  capacity  for  celebration. 

D.  A. 


Steve  Schapiro — Sygma 

Williams  and  KGB  man:  God  bless  A  merica 


Sygma 


Patey  in  'L'Argent':  Mass  murderer 

Fool  of  Fortune 

Next  to  Robert  Bresson,  the  austerely 
uncompromising  French  director,  most 
filmmakers  today  look  positively  frivolous. 
Next  to  his  hypnotically  powerful  L'Ar- 
gent, other  movies  look  disheveled  and 
thrill-happy.  Inspired  by  a  Tolstoy  tale, 
Bresson  concocts  a  fiendishly  mechanistic 
plot  through  which  his  innocent  hero 
(Christian  Patey),  a  heating-oil  delivery- 
man,  is  driven  to  his  fate  as  a  mass  murderer. 
A  counterfeit  500-franc  n  ote  sets  the  fable  in 
motion.  The  dell  veryman  .falsely  accused  of 
passing  the  note,  loses  his  job,  takes  to  crime, 
is  deserted  by  wife  and  child  while  in  jail  and, 
in  a  finale  as  shocking  as  it  is  mysterious, 
takes  an  ax  to  an  entire  family.  "L'Argent"  is 
not  to  be  approached  as  realism,  nor  does  it 
invite  psychological  scrutiny.  Constructing 
a  work  of  implacably  interlocking  images, 
the  76-year-old  director — as  clear-eyed,  still 
and  attentive  as  a  beast  of  the  forest  observ- 
ing human  folly — has  produced  an  Olympi- 
an protest  against  the  modern  world.  Yet  his 
lucid  mastery  produces  not  despair,  but  an 
odd  exhilaration. 

DA. 


Douglas,  Turner  in  'Stone':  Body  heat 

110  in  the  Shade 

Why  does  Michael  Douglas  like  mislead- 
ing titles?  People  thought  his  last  movie, 
"The  Star  Chamber,"  was  science  fiction  (it 
was  about  vigilante  judges)  and  Romanc- 
ing the  Stone  sounds,  if  anything,  like 
sword  and  sorcery.  It  turns  out  to  be 
a  frenetically  tongue-in-cheek  adventure 
yarn  in  the  Spielbergian  vein.  A  plain- Jane 
New  York  writer  of  pop  romances  (Kath- 
leen Turner)  flies  off  to  Colombia  to  aid  her 
kidnapped  sister  and  finds  herself  enmeshed 
in  an  escapade  that  becomes,  naturally,  a 
wild  parody  of  her  paperback  fantasies.  Ev- 
ery romance  ingredient  is  here — a  hunt  for 
buried  treasure,  comical  thugs  (Danny  De- 
Vito  and  Zack  Norman),  a  murderous  colo- 
nel (Manuel  Ojeda)  and  the  inevitable  hero 
(Douglas)  who  rescues  the  damsel  in  dis- 
tress and  presides  over  her  transformation 
into  a  feisty  romantic  heroine. 

Working  from  an  intermittently  clever 
script  by  Diane  Thomas,  director  Robert 
Zemeckis,  a  talented  Spielberg  protege 
("Used  Cars"),  sets  his  sights  on  fun  and 
proceeds  to  blast  away  at  our  defenses.  Some 
of  the  fun  is  real,  but  much  of  it  seems  grimly 
willed,  which  tends  to  be  more  exhausting 
than  entertaining.  Douglas  himself  is  a  less 
than  ideal  choice  as  a  hip  Indy  Jones  adven- 
turer— there's  no  sense  of  self-enjoyment  in 
his  swagger.  But  Turner  more  than  compen- 
sates. She  suggests  the  sturdy  but  sensual 
confidence  of  the  old-time  romantic  come- 
diennes: a  plush  Maureen  O'Hara  with  the 
needling  wit  of  Irene  Dunne.  It  was  hard  to 
remember  exactly  what  Turner  looked  like 
in  "Body  Heat."  After  "Romancing  the 
Stone,"  it's  impossible  to  forget. 

DA. 
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11 ':  should  siomp  on  him  with  hob- 
a.h led  hoots. 

-  Art  Linkletter 

Whatever  happens  to  Tin)  will  happen 
cO  America 

—  Allen  Ginsberg 

THE  SPEAKER 

Dr.  Timothy  Le3ry,  Harvard  professor, 
LSD  prophet,  political  revolutionary, 
renaissance  philosopher,  and  recent 
Federal  prisoner,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  controversial  figures  of  our 
recent  past. 

Cadet  Private  Leary  resigned  from 
West  Point  in  1941.  After  serving  in 
the  Army  he  received  his  PhD.  in 
Clinical  Psychology  from  Berkeley 
in  1950.  Until  1959  he  was  employed 
as  Director  of  Psychology  Research 
at  the  Kaiser  Hospital  in  Oakland, 
California. 

In  1960  Dr.  Leary  moved  to  Harvard 
and  began  the  landmark  experimental 
projects  with  psilocybin  and  LSD. 
Increasingly  averse  publicity  led  to 
his  firing,  on  the  charge  of  missing 
a  class  without  permission. 

During  the  1950's  Dr.  Leary  became 
an  active  and  influential  advocate 
of  LSD  use  and  research  and  famous 
for  his  often  misunderstood  slogan: 
Turn  On,  Tune  In,  Drop  Out.  He 
quickly  gained  legions  of  ardent 
followers  and  enemies. 

As  his  popularity  grew  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  authorities.  G. 
Gordon  Liddy,  then  an  assistant 
district  attorney,  repeatedly  arrested 
Le:;ry,  once  for  "conspiracy  to 
practice  religion."  He  was  sentenced 
to  ten  years  imprisonment  for  his 
daughter's  possession  of  less  than 
one  ounce  ot  marijuana. 

Finally  jailed  in  California,  Dr.  Leary 
escaped  in  1970  with  the  aid  of  the 


Weatherman  organization.  Surfacing 
in  Algeria  Leary  was  once  again 
busted  —  this  time  by  Black  Panther 
Party  leader  Eldridge  Cleaver. 
In  the  most  recent  chapter.  Dr.  Leary 
was  once  again  arrested  and  spent 
four  years  in  a  Federal  prison.  Now 
paroled,  he  is  continuing  his  research 
and  writing.  He  is  uniquely  equipped 
to  discuss  American  Culture  —  past, 
present,  and  future. 

THE  IDEAS 

I'm  always  being  provocative.  To 
provoke  new  thoughts  in  one's 
contemporaries  is  elementary 
evolutionary  courtesy. 

As  I  explained  "Turn  On,  Tune  In, 
Drop  Out"  in  The  Politics  of  Ecstasy 
(1958),  it  meant:  Turn  On  to  the 
next  level  of  consciousness  and 
intelligence  above  you.  Tune  In  to 
the  signal  there  and  use  it,  then  Drop 
Out  of  that  model,  leave  that  game 
behind,  and  Turn  On  again  to  the 
next  level  up.  Don't  blame  me  if  the 
newspapers  distorted  that.  Reporters 


are  incapable  of  getting  j  mei 
right,  as  Mailer  has  noted. 


'ior 
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I  think  we  should  star'  an  all  out  crash 
program,  similar  to  the  atomic  project 
of  the  1940's,  to  double  the  national 
1Q,  triple  the  life  span.  <jnd  build  the 
first  O'Neill  space  cities,  all  within  a 
decade.  This  is  more  worthwhile  than 
spending  SlOO-million  a  year  on 
mammalian  territorial  defense  and 
the  country  would  boom  with  a  spirit 
like  Renaissance  Italy  or  Elizabethan 
England. 

Secrets  are  the  Original  Sin,  the  fig-leaf 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  cause  of 
shame  and  neurosis.  Liberals  are 
entirely  wrong  in  wanting  to  pass  laws 
against  wiretapping,  let  everybody 
wiretap  everybody  else!  The  govern- 
ment, above  all,  should  be  under 
constant  surveillance.  Government 
officials  are  the  last  people,  the  very 
last,  to  ever  have  an  excuse  for 
hiding  things  from  the  people  they 
claim  to  represent. 

—  Timothy  Leary 


SELECTED  PUBLICATIONS 
I 
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Interpersonal   Diagnosis    of  Personality,    Ronald   Press 

~r~  |  New  York,    1957 

Politics    of   Ecstasy,    Putnam,    New  York,    1963 

High  Priest,   World,    New  York,    1958 
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Confessions    of  a    Hope   Fiend,    Bantam   Books,    1973 
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HEROIN 

IN 
HONG 
KONG 


By   BONNIE   BYLER 


THE  lines  from  "Rescue  the  Perish- 
ing" might  well  have  been  written 
as  a  challenge  to  save  the  80,000 
victims  of  drug  addiction  in  Hong 
Kong.  This  means  one  of  every  fifty  per- 
sons, or  one  in  every  twelve  of  the  adult 
male  population.  Hong  Kong  has  as 
many  drug  addicts  as  in  all  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Lik  Kiu  Ding,  who  served  four 
years  in  Sarawak  with  the  Methodist 
Mission  Board,  answers  that  challenge  in 
his  volunteer  work  as  medical  consultant 
for  the  Hong  Kong  Discharged  Prisoner's 
Aid  Society  (HKDPAS). 

HKDPAS  sponsors  a  Drug  Addiction 
Treatment  Center  in  Chi  Wan  San,  un- 
der the  shadow  of  Lion  Rock  Mountain, 
on  the  edge  of  a  busy  industrial  section 
of  the  city.  As  we  rose  in  the  elevator  to 
the  fourth  floor,  Dr.  Ding  explained, 
"This  is  a  pilot  scheme  testing  if  it  is 
better  for  these  men  to  be  treated  as  a 
patient  in  a  sanatorium.  Here  they  are 
familiar  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  city.  They  do  not  feel  shut  away." 
As  we  waited  at  the  door,  Dr.  Ding 
informed   us   he   had    recently   selected 
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twelve  men  for  treatment  from  filty  ap- 
plicants in  his  office.  He  estimates  that  he 
will  succeed  to  any  degree  of  perman- 
ence with  only  one  out  of  eveiy  five  or 
six  in  his  program.  The  sanatoriums 
"rescue"  one  out  of  eight  or  nine.  "These 
men  come  voluntarily  for  help,"  said  Dr. 
Ding.  "They  have  asked  for  commitment. 
Yon  will  see  them  at  a  very  uncomfort- 
able time.  The  first  three  days  are  most 
difficult." 

We  were  met  at  the  door  by  Dr.  Chan, 
Mr.  Lee  (  a  social  caseworker),  and  the 
householder,  Mr.  Kuang.  Three-tiered 
hunk  beds  lined  two  walls  of  a  room 
12'  by  24'.  A  complete  wall  of  windows 
opened  the  room  to  the  mountainside. 

At  first  glance  the  men  seemed  to  be 
sleeping.  Mr.  Lee  explained  they  were 
wearing  off  the  effects  of  the  last  dose 
they  invariably  take  before  committing 
themselves.  Unmoving  dull  eyes,  fast- 
ened carelessly  on  us,  assured  us  of 
wakefulness. 

Dr.  Chan  silently  checked  each  man 
who  showed  signs  of  distress.  "Sleep  is 
impossible  the  first  three  days  of  with- 
drawal," he  told  us.  "The  men  complain 
of  pains.  Some  beg  to  be  released.  If  the 
addict  insists,  he  can  go,  for  he  is  not  a 
prisoner." 

Crackers  uneaten  at  the  table,  a  bowl 
of  warm  breakfast  by  a  bed  untouched, 
bore  mute  evidence  the  addict  had  no 
appetite  for  food.  But  now  life  seemed 
to  stir  a  bit. 

One  man  murmured  his  complaints  to 
the  doctor  sitting  on  the  bedside,  then 
smiled  at  some  small  joke  the  doctor 
made.  Dr.  Ding  said,  "This  man  has  just 
placed  his  three  children  in  a  govern- 
ment children's  home.  His  wife  left 
him  five  years  ago.  He  earned  U.S. 
$3.50  a  day  with  his  delicate  ivory  carv- 
ing— not  a  bad  wage  for  Hong  Kong. 
But  he  began  stealing  from  automobiles 
to  pay  for  his  habit." 

Sounds  of  retching  from  another  room 
ceased.  A  man  who  returned  walked 
loose-jointedly  down  the  hall  with  the 
help  of  the  householder.  "This  man  was 
on  the  police  force  ten  years  when  he 
got  into  bad  company,"  Dr.  Ding  pointed 
out.  "Most  addicts,"  he  continued,  "fall 
prey  to  drugs  for  hedonistic  reasons. 
They  have  been  told  it  creates  unsur- 
passed sexual  prowess.  But  many  blame 
intolerable  living  conditions,  unbearable 
working  hours,  or  physical  pain." 

Pushers  of  heroin  promise  release  from 
pain  of  tuberculosis,  cancer,  or  even 
stomach  ulcers,  which  only  delays 
treatment.  A  small  packet  of  heroin  costs 
as  little  as  U.S.  $.35  but  creates  an  appe- 
tite for  more.  The  victim's  first  thrill  ends 
with  depression.  Despair  follows  guilt. 
His  sense  of  value  crumbles  as  his  drug 
demand  exceeds  his  resources.  He  turns 


to  peddling  and  petty  theft.  He  some- 
times sells  his  own  blood.  This  nutritional 
punishment  he  inflicts  upon  himself 
shortens  his  life  considerably. 

In  a  recent  week  275  persons  were 
arrested  in  I  long  Kong  for  crimes  relating 
to  drug  traffic.  Eighty  percent  of  all 
prisoners  are  drug  addicts. 

"Some  of  these  men,"  said  Dr.  Ding, 
"have  been  in  and  out  of  prison  ten  to 
twenty  years.  HKDPAS  offers  aid  to 
families  of  addicts  confined  for  treatment 
of  withdrawal." 

Now  one  man,  more  fully  awake, 
struggled  to  the  kitchen  for  a  bowl  of  hot 
cereal.  His  head  did  not  want  to  stay  up, 
but  sagged  back  until  he  finally  sat  with 
his  shoulders  against  the  table  cradling 
his  head.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  he 
retreated  to  lie  down,  once  again,  after 
a  violent  coughing  spell. 

We  watched  as  Mr.  Lee  methodically 
presented  each  patient  with  his  pills  and 
water.  A  few  minutes  later  conversation 
began  to  bounce  lazily  back  and  forth, 
picked  up  momentum,  then  rolled  freely. 
Laughter  caught  up  the  spirits  of  a  few. 

We  were  told  that  in  seven  to  ten  days 
relief  comes  from  severe  withdrawal.  The 
addict  begins  to  take  an  interest  in  life. 

"After  two  weeks  he  shows  some 
desire  to  earn  pocket  money.  We  bring 
piece  work  from  nearby  plastics  factories 
to  assemble.  Usually  plastic  flowers, 
haircurlers,  or  toys." 

"In  fourteen  days  we  plan  an  outing 
for  them  with  the  staff  in  the  nearby 
mountains."  Proof  of  their  prospects  for 
happier  days  was  displayed  in  pictures 
on  the  bulletin  board.  Before  and  After 
pictures  contrasted  haggard  bodies  that 
entered  the  clinic  with  full  smiling  faces 
that  faced  society  two  months  later.  In 
this  time  these  men  have  learned  the  facts 
about  drugs,  which  is  their  best  defense 
to  combat  their  enemy — heroin. 

Dr.  Ding  checks  each  addict  medically 
and  prescribes  for  his  physical  needs,  but 
does  not  give  him  substitute  drugs  for 
withdrawal.  He  is  aware  that  most  Amer- 
ican studies  of  the  treatment  of  drug  ad- 
diction recommend  a  gradual  withdraw- 
al with  the  use  of  substitute  drugs,  such 
as  Methadone.  The  insuperable  odds  of 
a  vast  sea  of  drug  addiction  in  Hong 
Kong  and  the  limited  resources  of  the 
clinic,  however,  prohibit  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive substitutes.  He  does  prescribe 
an  anti-depressant  and  vitamins.  His  con- 
cern helps  the  addict  regain  a  sense  of 
personal  worth. 

Each  morning  Dr.  Ding  operates  the 
Plummer  (donor)  Diagnostic  Labora- 
tory for  the  Methodist  Church.  Sunday 
afternoons  find  him  seeing  the  sick  in  his 
New  Territories  Clinic  in  the  countryside 
near  the  border  of  China. 
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LSD-RELIGION  OR  DELUSION? 


In  the  United  States  in  the  last  several  years,  much  has  been  written  about  the  drug, 
LSD.  Originally  used  experimentally  in  research  on  mental  illness,  it  has  become  the 
center  of  a  cult  which  extols  its  virtues  as  a  "consciousness  expander/1  This  idea 
has  been  strongly  attacked  by  doctors  and  law  enforcement  officials  who  warn  that 
use  of  LSD  without  laboratory  controls  may  induce  psychosis  or  suicide.  Notable 
among  defenders  of  the  drug  is  Dr.  Timothy  Leary.  Dr.  Leary  claims  that  the  ex- 
periences produced  by  LSD  are  religious  and  is  appealing  his  arrest  on  several 
charges  on  the  grounds  of  freedom  of  religion,  citing  the  use  of  peyote  by  some 
American  Indian  groups.  In  the  meantime,  he  has  urged  his  followers  to  give  up  the 
use  of  LSD  for  the  time  being  and  this  past  winter  staged  a  series  of  "religious  ob- 
servances" at  a  theater  in  New  York  City's  East  Village.  These  "observances"  had 
such  titles  as  "The  Illumination  of  the  Buddha,"  "The  Death  of  the  Mind,"  etc.  By 
a  combination  of  lights,  sounds  and  music  these  performances  aim  to  duplicate  the 
"psychedelic  experiences"  caused  by  LSD.  Here  are  some  scenes  from  these  per- 
formances and  some  views  of  how  "psychedelic  experiences"  are  being  adapted  to 
other  fields. 


m 


During  a  performance  of  "The  Illumination  of  the  Buddha,"  Dr.  Leary  talks  before  a  projected  light  effect. 
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In  the  lobby  of  the  theater,  a  sign  advertises  collections  of  prayers  by  Dr.  Leary  as 
well  as  a  Psychedelic  Review.  Also  on  sale  are  kaleidoscopes  and  other  devices  to 
produce  "psychedelic"  effects. 


Poet  Allen  Ginsberg,  assisting  Dr.  Leary,  recites  a   Buddhist  chant  accompanied  by  an  Indian  musical  instrument. 

14         [H8]  WOULD    OUTLOOK 


The  vogue  of  psychedelics  has  spread  to  many 
fields.  Here  projections  of  lights  and  images  are 
used,  together  with  sounds  and  music,  to  hold  a 
"psychedelic  party."  An  Anglican  clergyman  in 
Canada  recently  held  a  "psychedelic  service"  using 
lights,  electronic  music,  songs,  poetry  readings  and 
a  go-go  girl. 


Whatever  the  result  of  the  LSD  controversy,  the 
current  emphasis  on  "consciousness  expansion" 
may  indicate  a  renewed  interest  in  the  mystical 
side  of  religious  experience. 
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Samuel 


APRIL  12,  1967  marks  the  centen- 
/^  nial  of  the  birth  of  Samuel  Mari- 
/  m  nus  Zwemer.  Because  through 
his  adult  life  he  gave  himself  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Moslems,  his  friends  smil- 
ingly— and  fittingly — called  him  "Samuel 
Moslem  Zwemer."  He  was  one  of  that 
remarkable  galaxy  who  late  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  in  the  fore  part  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  led  the  Protestant  world 
mission  in  a  new  era.  As  young  men  and 
into  old  age  they  strove,  with  striking 
success,  to  give  reality  to  the  watchword 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for 
Foreign  Missions:  "the  evangelization  of 
the  world  in  this  generation."  That  move- 
ment, arising  in  the  United  States  at  a 
summer  conference  in  1886  under  the 
direction  of  Dwight  L.  Moody,  spread  to 
Canada,  the  British  Isles,  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
Under  its  impulse  thousands  of  Christian 
youth  went  to  Asia  and  its  fringing 
islands,  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Latin 
America. 

The  decades  witnessed  the  heyday  of 
Western  colonialism  and  imperialism. 
Conscious  of  the  doors  opened  to  the  un- 
evangelized  millions  heretofore  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  heralds  of  the  Faith,  these 
young  people  sought  to  carry  the  Gospel 


to  diem  and  to  help  shape  the  incipient 
cultural  revolutions  brought  by  the  im- 
pact of  Western  civilization. 

Zwemer  chose  for  his  share  in  that 
amazing  adventure  Islam,  the  religion 
which  was — and  still  is — the  most  resis- 
tant to  the  Gospel.  The  full  reach  of  his 
vision  did  not  come  at  once.  His  parents 
were  immigrants  from  Holland.  He  was 
one  of  fifteen  children. 

Reared  in  Michigan  in  the  manse  of 
die  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  unknown 
to  himself  until  later,  his  mother  had 
early  dedicated  him  to  the  Christian  min- 
istry. As  was  natural  for  one  of  that  back- 
ground, he  went  to  Hope  College  and  to 
the  dieological  seminary  of  his  church  in 
New  Brunswick.  In  his  seminary  days  he 
joined  with  a  fellow  student  in  organiz- 
ing a  missionary  fellowship.  In  1890,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  was  sent,  un- 
married, under  assignment  of  his  church, 
to  that  supremely  difficult  mission  field, 
Arabia.  There  he  first  made  his  residence 
at  Basrah,  in  the  present  Iraq,  sixty  miles 
north  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Six  years  later 
he  married  a  nurse  under  appointment  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Meantime 
he  had  moved  his  station  to  Bahrein,  only 
dimly  aware  of  the  subterranean  oil 
which  was  eventually  to  bring  wealth  to 


that  island.  He  held  street  evangelistic 
meetings,  met  individuals,  and  super- 
vised colporteurs  of  the  American  Bible 
Society. 

For  twenty-two  years  Zwemer's  base 
was  Arabia.  He  acquired  Arabic,  became 
a  specialist  on  Islam,  and  traveled  in 
various  parts  of  that  vast  sub-continent. 
With  an  urge  for  writing  and  gifts  in 
literary  as  well  as  spoken  expression,  he 
early  began  producing  books,  chiefly  on 
Arabia  and  Islam.  On  his  furloughs  he 
spoke  in  churches,  religious  gatherings, 
and  student  assembles.  He  became  the 
first  candidate  secretary  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement.  John  R.  Mott, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
that  movement,  frequently  enlisted  him 
for  its  programs  and  for  other  gatherings. 
He  had  marked  ability  in  raising  money 
and  recruiting  personnel  for  the  Arabian 
mission.  For  years  a  Southern  woman 
paid  his  salary. 

While  still  counting  Arabia  as  his 
home,  Zwemer  wrote  prodigiously. 
Among  his  many  books  of  that  period  are 
Arabia,  the  Cradle  of  Islam,  The  Moslem 
Doctrine  of  God,  The  Unoccupied  Mis- 
sion Fields,  and  Raymund  Lull.  Raymund 
Lull,  the  great  medieval  promoter  of 
missions  to  Moslems,  fascinated  him,  and 
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$2,000  to  build  Chong-Ju  Youth  Center 

Methodists  in  Korea  take  exception  to  recent  remarks 
about  Chong-Ju  Youth  Center.  Some  people  are  calling 
it  a  good  small  Methodist  Youth  Center. 

Methodist?  Yes.  Good?  They  try  their  best.  But,  small? 
That's  downright  insulting! 

— Would  a  small  center  have  weekend  study  groups 
to  develop  student  leadership  for  Chong-Ju's  two  high 
schools,  two  middle  schools,  and  four  colleges? 

— Or,  would  they  have  creatively  relevant  seminars 
and  conferences  to  give  an  educational  lift  and  spiritual 
motivation,  developing  a  sense  of  worth  and  dignity, 
and  restoring  confidence  to  youth  that  have  lived 
through  a  lifetime  of  military  conflicts? 

Of  course,  it's  true  they  need  $2,000  to  put  a  roof 
over  their  heads. 


But  if  you're  talking  to  friends  in  the  future,  please 
don't  mention  size.  Chong-Ju  may  be  small — and  in 
need  of  a  roof — but  its  students  think  big. 

You  or  your  church  can  help  continue  big  thinking 
as  you  contribute  to  the  Project  Of  The  Month.  Projects 
are  completed  in  succession  as  gifts  accumulate  to 
achieve  each  goal.  Reports  on  projects  successfully 
underwritten  from  this  fund  will  be  reported  here  in 
later  issues.  Send  your  gift  designated  "PROJECT  OF 
THE  MONTH"  to: 

The  Treasurer,  Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027 

The  Advance  Special  Project  Of  The  Month  selects 
urgent  needs  from  Methodism's  worldwide  ministries. 
For  further  information  about  Advance  Special  Projects, 
write  to: 


Advance  Department,  Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027 
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The  Status  ■  Sphere  of  Tom  Wolfe 


Continued  from  First  Page 

formula,  with  all  that  hedging  .  .  .  It's  their  books  you, 

read.  And  the  books  used  New  Journalism  techniques." 

No  wonder  Wolfe  irritates. 

Particularly  since  his  own  targets  usually  are  not. 
crooked  politicians  but  the  knowing,  educated  liberal  intel- 
ligentsia. The  good  guys.  The  very  people  who  take  them- 
selves the  most  seriously.  The  people,  Wolfe  says,  "who  no 
one  else  writes  about." 

Understandably,  many  charges  can,  and  have,  been  lev- 
eled at  Wolfe.  He's  a  right-winger,  he's  a  philistine,  he's 
cold-blooded,  he's  pop,  he's  trivial,  he's  glib,  the  times 
have  passed  him  by .  .  . 

Does  Wolfe,  his  own  best  hornblower  since  his  1973  es- 
says on  the  New  Journalism,  care  one  bit  about  ail  these 
complaints? 

If  the  truth  be  known,  Wolfe  says,  "they  really  get  to 
me. 

A  moment  before,  he  had  been,  as  usual,  assured  and  be- 
mused; now  his  gaze  is  averted  to  a  far  corner  of  the  hotel 
lobby,  his  voice  distant,  his  manner  vaguely  uneasy. 

He  points— with  considerable  justification— to  his  "more 
well-rounded"  portraits,  of  Ken  Kesey  in  "Electric  Kool 
Aid  Acid  Test"  and  of  the  astronauts  in  his  Rolling  Stone 
articles,  to  be  expanded  into  his  next  book. 

A  Dash  of  Fiction 

And  he  talks  with  hesitant  pride  of  the  "sympathetic 
portrayals"  in  his  new  book's  fictional  short  story,  "The 
Commercial,"  about  a  black  superstar  athlete  struggling  to 
promote  perfume;  and  about  a  piece  on  two  U.S.  fighter  pi- 
lots in  Vietnam,  "The  Truest  Sport,  Jousting  With  Sam 
and  Charlie,"  where  the  subject  is  "more  serious"  than 
normal  for  him. 

What's  more,  he  says  reflectively  that  he  doesn't  think 
his  style  has  limitations,  "but  perhaps  it  remains  for  me  to 
prove  it." 

What  is  this?  Tom  Wolfe  humbly  offering  up  a  bit  of  fic- 
tion, humility  and  compassion? 

Well,  yes,  but  he  surely  looks  uncomfortable  about  it  all. 

Wolfe  seems  much  more  in  stride  explaining,  once  again, 
what  his  brand  of  journalism  is  all  about.  That  he  does  in 
"Funky  Chic,"  one  of  the  pieces  in  his  new  book,  where  he 
convincingly  demonstrates  just  how  fashion  reveals  our 
true  selves  and,  at  times,  dovetails  with  political  trends. 

Forget  ponderous  sociological  studies;  look  instead  at 
which  shops  flourish  and  which  close  down  around  college 
campuses.  Ignore  politicians'  speeches;  study  instead  how 
various  street  gangs  in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  are  di- 
vided not  by  ideology,  but  by  dress  and  hair  style. 

The  entire  counterculture,  Wolfe  says,  broke  up  over 
status  and  class— not  philosophical  differences.  Fashion 
revealed  "that  most  of  the  white  New  Lefters  of  the  period 
1968-70  were  neither  soldiers  nor  politicians  but  simply 
actors." 

At  the  heart  of  Wolfe's  work,  of  course,  is  the  assump- 
tion that  fashion  means  more  than  clothes. 

An  Analysis  of  Status 

"Everything,"  he  says,  "can  be  seen  as  fashion,  if  you 
take  its  deeper  definition  to  mean  status  and  position  in 
life.  Status  and  position  is  how  everything  works.  That's 
how  I  approach  every  subject  I  write  about." 

And  that,  Wolfe  adds,  is  why  he  irritates  some  people  so 
much.  "What  I  do  gets  close  to  class  and  status,  and  people 
are  more  willing— much  more  willing— to  talk  about  their 
sex  lives  than  their  status  lives." 

What's  more,  he  says,  "culture  is  what  comes  when  you 
elevate  taste  into  a  system.  If  you  attack  taste,  then,  it  be- 
comes an  attack  on  culture." 

Wolfe  regrets  only  that  not  everyone  shares  his  vision. 
He  complains  in  "Funky  Chic"  that  the  social  realist  nove- 
lists who  understood  fashion  to  be  "a  symbolic  vocabula- 
ry" in  their  own  time  were  regarded  as  "lightweight .  . 
trivial.  .  ." 

The  words  are  about  other  people,  but  they  seem  hand- 
tailored  to  Wolfe. 

"Yes,"  he  says.  "In  effect  I  was  defining  myself  to  that 
piece. 

"I  take  an  oath  sometimes  not  to  refer  to  clothes  and 
furniture  so  much.  But  I'm  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  minu- 
tiae of  people's  lives.  I  think  it's  so  revealing .  .  ." 

Finally  speaking  on  his  own  turf,  Wolfe  sits  at  the  edge 
of  his  seat;  no  more  averted  eyes.  Someday,  he  says,  he 
■wants  to  write  a  book  called  "Life." 

It  will  explain  all  this  stuff  about  "status-sphere."  Every 
situation  has  a  status  explanation,  from  a  baby  crying  to  a 
couple  falling  in  love  to  families  fighting  neighborhood  in- 
tegration. It  all  has  to  do  with  reducing  your  personal 
world  to  a  size  in  which  you  can  be  who  you  want  to  be, 
and  then  keeping  it  that  way .  .  . 

Wolfe  is  barreling  along  now,  moving  through  ideas  as 
quickly  as  he  fills  up  pages  with  high  voltage  prose,  except 
when  he  talks  it  is  more  with  the  cultured  and  mildly  re- 
served inflections  of  his  Richmond,  Va.,  upbringing  and  his 
Yale  doctorate  than  with  the  neon-zapped  language  of  his 
writing. 

"I  will  go  further,"  he  is  saying.  "Not  only  can  every- 


thing be  judged  in  terms  of  status  and  position— they 
should  be.  If  someone  had  done  a  status  analysis  of  the 
Nixon  White  House,  showing  the  details,  how  they  lived, 
getting  down  to  the  limousines  and  shirt-carriers .  .  .  how 
they  had  become  potentates,  what  status  they  aspired  to 
...  If  someone  had  written  all  that,  he  might  have  come 
close  to  preventing  Watergate." 

Why  didn't  Wolfe  himself  do  that?  Who  would  have 
been  more  suited?  Imagine  Wolfe  writing  on  Nixon  and 
Kissinger,  not  on  their  politics,  but  on  their  foibles  and 
quirks  and  vanities,  on  what  they  say  to  the  mirror  when 
shaving  in  the  morning .  .  . 

Wolfe  leans  back  in  his  chair,  slowed  down  just  a  bit 
"Yes,  I  guess  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  complain  that  no  one 
did  it,  because  I  didn't  either." 

He  was,  in  fact,  offered  the  chance  to  follow  Kissinger 
around  when  the  secretary  of  state  was  still  the  national 
security  advisor.  The  offer  came  from  Kissinger  through 
an  intermediary,  Wolfe  says,  "but  I  was  involved  with  oth- 
er things  and  didn't  do  it.  i  passed  up  a  great  opportunity." 

Wolfe  actually  hangs  his  head.  "I  guess  I've  missed  quite 
a  few  boats  in  my  time .  .  ." 

What  follows,  though,  is  more  a  simple  statement  of  fact 
than  an  apology. 

"Politics  just  don't  interest  me.  To  me,  Junior  Johnson  (a 
North  Carolina  stock  car  driver  Wolfe  wrote  about)  is 
more  important  than  Lyndon  Johnson.  Junior  Johnson 
represents  the  rise  of  a  whole  new  order  in  the  South; 
L.B.J,  was  just  another  old-style  politician. 

"What  are  the  most  serious  subjects,  after  all?  I  think  in 
the  last  10  years  the  way  in  which  the  lives  of  people  have 
changed  is  more  important  than  the  way  the  government 
has  changed." 

However  convincing,  all  these  explanations  still  do  not 
quell  an  almost  visceral  outrage  some  feel  about  Wolfe. 

Yes,  politicians  aren't  the  only  serious  subject  to  write 
about,  and  yes,  Wolfe's  insights  often  touch  on  fundamen- 
tal and  revealing  trends,  and  yes,  the  writing  is  brilliantly 
entertaining. 

The  Critics  Gather 

But  to  his  detractors,  the  suspicion  persists  that  Wolfe 
does  not  care  about  people,  that  he  lacks  compassion  and 
moral  outrage  and  the  urge  to  change  things.  The  very 
thought  that  Wolfe  is  guilty  of  these  failings  leads  some 
into  absolute  paroxysms  of  rage  and  condemnation. 

At  the  bottom  of  these  intense  feelings,  most  likely,  is 
the  sense  that  Wolfe's  approach  strips  everybody— every- 
body—of  dignity  and  honorable  motives. 

Wolfe  does  not  help  to  mollify  these  suspicions.  He 
concedes  he  is  not  at  all  interested  in  changing  what  he 
sees.  "The  operation  of  status  doesn't  horrify  me,"  he  says. 
"It  delights  me." 

For  example,  Wolfe  says  he  is  not  dismayed  by  what  he 
has  termed  the  1970s'  "Me  Decade"  of  narcissistic  self-ful- 
fillment, the  subject  of  his  new  book's  best  known  article. 

To  Wolfe,  the  "Me  Decade"  is  something  that  stems  not 
from  disaffection  with  the  failure  in  the  '60s  to  bring  about 
political  change,  but  from  the  general  affluence  and  in- 
creased leisure  time  which  give  people  the  freedom  to  ex- 
plore themselves. 

Questions  about  the  long-term  dangers  in  this  new  nar- 
cissism draw  blank  stares  from  Wolfe.  Asked  if  the  trend 
spells  terminal  illness  for  concepts  such  as  family  and  un- 
selfish sharing  and  deepening  of  human  bonds,  Wolfe 
struggles  vainly  for  an  appropriate  answer,  as  if  he  hadn't 
really  thought  about  it  on  that  level. 

Lampooning  Himself 

"I  see  this  ("Me  Decade")  as  something  possibly  good 
.  .  .  there's  a  sense  of  people  expanding  themselves,  mov- 
ing off  dead  center .  .  ." 

What's  more,  Wolfe  readily— happily— agrees  that  he 
himself  operates  in  the  same  status-sphere  that  he  lam- 
poons. "Remember  that  Upper  West  Side  writer  who 
bought  the  Original  XX  stovepipe  Levis  in  a  bona  fide 
cowhand's  store  in  La  Porte,  Tex.?"  he  asks,  referring  to 
his  new  book's  title  piece.  "Well,  that  was  me." 

What  is  this?  Wolfe  not  only  delights  in  all  the  strutting 
insanity  he  writes  about,  but  he's  also  a  willing  participant? 

"I  have  backed  off  from  writing  in  terms  of  values," 
Wolfe  explains. 

"I  have  been  accused  often  of  lacking  compassion.  Well, 
if  I'm  going  to  be  a  journalist,  it  strikes  me  that's  not  such  a 
bad  thing  to  be  accused  of." 

He  hesitates,  then  puts  it  simply. 

"Either  you're  going  to  analyze  the  social  atom  ...  or 
you're  not." 

Is  there  anything  Wolfe  does  care  passionately  about? 
His  eyes  turn  back  to  the  far  corner  of  the  lobby. 

"Yes.  Writing.  I  care  very  much  about  good  writing, 
about  the  state  of  the  art  of  writing  .  .  ."  His  voice  trails 
off. 

"You  know,  when  they  send  me  questionnaires,  there's 
always  a  line  asking  about  my  hobbies,  and  I  always  feel 
guilty  that  I  can't  list  anything  like  para-sailing  or  up- 
country  big  game  hunting.  But  I  don't  really  have  any 
hobbies.  All  I  can  put  down  is  window  shopping." 


TOM  WOLFE  . . . 

Giving  Status 
a  Good  Name 


BY  BARRY  SIEGEL 

Times  Staff  Writer 

It  is  immediately  apparent  why  Tom  Wolfe  irritates  so 
many  people. 

There  he  sits  in  the  lobby  of  the  outlandishly  pic- 
turesque Chateau  Marmont  hotel  on  Sunset  Blvd.  in  his 
white  Dupinoi  silk  big-bellied  peak-lapel  custom-tailored 
suit  by  Everall  Bros,  and  his  white  reversed  calf  wingtip 
shoes  and  his  Carlin  Poster  custom^tailored  1938-postcard 
sky-blue  cotton  shirt  and  his  Maus  &  Hafmann  denim-blue 
sea-net  patterned  Palm  Beach  white-background  tie  clev- 
erly matched  with  a  blue  houndstooth  checked  hand- 
kerchief and  blue  kidney  bean -paisley  socks. 

Wolfe  willingly  provides  this  description  of  what  he's 
wearing,  but  hopes  you  won't  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  socks  because  he  just'  can't  find  them  custom-made 
these  days. 

He  can't  be  a  writer.  Writers  don't  dress  or  talk  like  this. 

But  there  he  is,  nonetheless,  with  that  same  insouciant 
grin,  out  on  another  publicity  tour  to  promote  his  latest 
book,  "Mauve  Gloves  &  Madmen,  Clutter  &  Vine,"  yet  an- 
other collection  of  his  magazine  pieces  with  a  manic  string 
of  insensible  words  for  a  title  and  his  name  emblazoned  on 
the  cover  in  neon  colors. 

Again,  in  this  book,  he  is  paying  attention  not  to  what 
people  say,  but  to  what  they  are  doing,  and  how  they  dress 
and  walk  and  furnish  their  homes  and  comb  their  hair.  All 
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the  things  that  don't  matter.  Except  that  Wolfe,  as  always, 
is  saying  they  do  matter,  that  they  tell  a  lot  about  people, 
more  than  they  would  ever  want  known. 

And  so,  as  always,  he  is  puncturing  balloons. 

There's  the  Upper  West  Side  Manhattan  writer  with  the 
"mad  Byronic  dark  brown  hair,  authentic  Navy  turtleneck 
and  Original  XX  stovepipe  Levi's,"  laboring  over  a  desk 
covered  not  with  his  latest  manuscript  (about  "recession 
and  repression  in  police  state  America")  but  rather  with 
last  month's  bank  statement  and  all  the  bills  for  the  sum- 
mer cottage  on  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the  kids'  private 
schools  and  the  $800  cocktail  party  and  the  $248  handmade 
John  Lobb  &  Sons  Ltd.  English  boots. 

There  are  the  college  students  surging  into  a  lecture  hall 
"like  hormones"  with  "Shasta  and  7-Up  pumping  through 
their  veins,"  looking  "as  if  they  spent  the  day  hang  gliding 
and  then  made  a  Miller  commercial  at  dusk"— only  to  hear 
the  keynote  speaker,  warmed  by  a  leather  jacket,  an- 
nounce that  the  United  States  is  a  "leaden,  life-denying 
society." 

And  there's  the  alluring  beauty,  revealing  in  a  self- ful- 
fillment group  therapy  session  that  the  most  horrible  thing 
in  her  life  is  not  a  twisted  psyche  or  tortured  soul,  but  he- 
morrhoids. 

All  this  was  expected  from  Wolfe  during  the  hyped-up, 
pop -crazed  '60s,  when  the  ex- newspaperman  emerged  on 
the  magazine  scene  and  led  high  school  journalism  stu- 
dents into  a  disastrous  imitative  collage  of  exclamation 
points,  dots,  dashes  and  odd  noises. 

But  can  Wolfe,  45  now,  still  be  tossing  it  out  in  grim, 
gray  1976?  After  Woodward  and  Bernstein  have  revived 
the  old-fashioned  art  of  investigative  journalism? 

Yes.  He  is. 

Woodward  and  Bernstein's  Watergate  stories,  Wolfe 
will  tell  you,  "are  unreadable  . . .  Standard  newspaper 


Marchers   weathered  Southern  sheriffs, 
cynicism,  and  sore  feet 
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Above  and  below:  Monks,  banners,  new  faces 


to  focus  on  these  connections  and  the  local  implications 
for  each  community  they  passed  through. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  rally  was  also  more  eclectic. 
The  presence  of  a  delegation  of  Buddhist  monks  from 
Japan,  including  several  survivors  of  Hiroshima,  exem- 
plified a  growing  awareness  of  the  spiritual  dimensions  of 
social  and  political  concerns.  Monks  had  joined  in  the 
Walk  all  across  the  country,  beating  rhythmically  on 
hand-held  prayer  drums  that  looked  something  like 
pingpong  paddles.  The  stage  at  the  Sylvan  Theatre  was 
hung  with  colorful  banners,  batiked  not  with  slogans  but 
with  lovely  designs. 

Some  familiar  elements  remained:  long  speeches,  ag- 
gressive fund  appeals,  hawkers  selling  or  giving  away 
various  radical  newspapers,  and  a  hillside  dotted  with 
familiar  faces,  the  hard  core  of  the  antiwar  cadre,  the 
people  who  haven't  given  up. 

In  fact,  the  very  idea  of  the  Walk  was  something  of  a 
throwback.  Almost  a  generation  ago,  in  the  haunted, 
silent  '50s,  a  tiny  band  of  pacifists  walked  across  most  of 
the  Western  world  to  protest  the  arms  race  and  to  try  to 
educate  people  about  its  dangers.  One  "walk"  went  from 
San  Francisco  to  Moscow  (with  a  transatlantic  assist);  a 
couple  of  these  determined  walkers  actually  made  it  to 
Red  Square  with  their  ban-the-bomb  banners.  Another 
group  intended  to  walk  from  Quebec  to  Florida  en  route 
to  Cuba;  after  several  weeks  in  a  Georgia  jail,  tied  up  by 
a  segregationist  sheriff,  they  gave  up. 

These  earlier  walks  were  hardly  "successful"  in  terms 
of  stopping  the  arms  race.  But  they  kept  a  tiny  and  be- 
leaguered antiwar  constituency  busy  and  in  touch  with 
one  another.  With  the  emergence  of  the  '60s  and  Viet- 
nam, these  contacts  formed  a  skeleton  on  which  a  mass 
movement  could  be  quickly  fleshed  out.  Now  that  the  war 
is  over,  the  '70s  —  so  far  —  have  clearly  seen  organized 
protest  falling  into  relative  doldrums  again.  Yet  this  last 
Walk  was  respectably  large,  it  brought  together  a  wide 
spectrum  of  groups  and  individuals,  and  its  concluding 
action  was  broad  in  scope  and  focus.  These  are  good 
omens. 

Bernard  Lee,  executive  director  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  and  one  of  the  main  organi- 
zers of  the  Walk's  southern  leg,  told  the  rally  at  the 
Sylvan  Theater:  "I  see  this  walk  as  holding  the  seeds  of  a 
new  movement  for  peace  and  justice  in  America.  We  will 
be  back  again,  in  much  larger  numbers."  When  these 
seeds  have  had  a  chance  to  sprout,  that  will  be  the  season 
when  the  importance  of  the  Continental  Walk  of  1976 
can  probably  best  be  gauged. 

Editor's  Note:  Continental  Walk  activities  officially  cul- 
minated on  Monday,  October  18,  in  a  "March  of  Death" 
to  the  Pentagon,  then  a  "March  of  Life"  to  the  White 
House.  About  a  thousand  people  participated,  and  sixty 
walkers,  including  Daniel  Ellsberg,  got  themselves  ar- 
rested for  placing  coffins  on  the  steps  of  the  Pentagon.  A 
delegation  from  the  Continental  Walk  met  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Security  Council  at  the  White 
House.  The  reception  was  cordial. 

This  last  march  ended  in  a  massive  group  hug  across 
the  street  from  the  White  House. 
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In  the  Garden 
of  the  Forking  Paths 

The  Divine  Trio  meet  their  own  Watergate: 
love  lost,  vows  broken,  and  dirty  tricks 

in  the  garden 

By  Stephen  Diamond 


Rameshwar  Da  s 


I.  Descent  into  the  Garden 
New  York  City 

Halfway  up  the  highest  Himalayan 
peak,  there  is  a  perfect  garden  where 
three  separate  paths  converge.  The  gar- 
den is  a  beautiful  oasis  of  green  vegeta- 
tion surrounded  by  a  desert  of  cold  white 
snow. 

At  this  way  station,  three  weary  travel- 
ers meet,  surprising  one  another.  Their 
climb  has  been  a  singular  event,  a  tor- 
turous ascent  made  in  solitude.  None  of 
them  has  anticipated  meeting  another 
seeker  on  the  long  journey  to  the  top,  yet 
they  come  together  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Forking  Paths. 

From  this  oasis,  the  peak  of  Mount 
Analog  is  still  visible.  One  of  the  three, 
the  man  Ram  Dass,  enjoys  the  warmth 
and  harmony  of  the  garden  but  still  feels 
drawn  to  the  peak  in  the  distance. 

The  second  seeker,  Hilda  Charlton,  a 
woman  who  has  been  on  the  path  for  half 
a  century,  knows  that  the  journey  must 
go  on.  She  sees  ahead  of  them  three 
paths  leading  up  the  mountain,  away 
from  the  garden  where  they  now  sit  in 
sun-drenched  bliss.  Hilda  lingers,  one 
foot  ready  to  continue  the  trek,  the  other 
wishing  to  take  root. 

But  the  third  member  of  the  party,  a 
woman  who  began  the  journey  late  but 
through  her  speed  and  fire  has  reached 
the  garden  simultaneously  with  the  other 

Steve  Diamond,  a  former  editor  of 
Liberation  News  Service,  has  completed 
a  novel,  Panama  Red,  on  the  legalization 
of  cannibis.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
What  the  Trees  Said  {Delacorte,  1971),  a 
nonfiction  account  of  life  on  a  New  Age 
communal  farm  in  Montague,  Mass. 


two,  Joya  Santanya,  a  Brooklyn  house- 
wife in  her  late  thirties,  says  to  Ram  Dass 
and  Hilda  Charlton,  "Why  go  further? 
We  are  home.  I  am  the  Divine  Mother.  I 
am  the  peak  which  you  seek.  " 

For  a  brief  moment  lasting  twelve 
months,  Baba  Ram  Dass  and  Hilda  be- 
lieved that  Joya  was  in  fact  who  she 
claimed  to  be:  in  the  garden,  Joya  be- 
came Kali  Ma,  Athena,  Sri  Matabrah- 
ma,  all  the  faces  and  facets  of  the  Divine 
Mother  of  the  Universe  incarnate  in  the 
form  of  a  Jewish  housewife,  married  at 
age  fifteen  to  an  Italian  Catholic  boy  of 
eighteen,  mother  of  three,  who  one  day 
did  yogic  breathing  exercises  in  her  bath- 
tub to  lose  weight  and  attained  instant 


samadhi  instead  —  or  so  it  seemed. 

Exactly  a  year  ago,  in  November  1975, 
New  Age  Journal  published  a  lengthy 
interview  with  Baba  Ram  Dass,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  Joya,  nee  Joyce  Green,  as  a 
spiritual  entity  comparable  to  his  guru, 
Maharaj-ji,  who  had  left  his  body  in 
1973.  For  the  six  months  prior  to  that 
interview  and  for  six  months  after,  stu- 
dents of  the  three  flocked  to  the  garden, 
to  Manhattan  and  Queens,  from  all  parts 
of  the  globe. 

Ram  Dass,  Joya,  and  Hilda  would  hold 
satsang  together  and  separately.  When 
all  three  appeared  on  stage,  so  to  speak, 
the  vibrational  level  in  the  room  would 
"approach  mythic  proportions,"  accord- 
ing to  one  former  devotee.  Community 
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aimed  jnob.  One  Cfnoarrassed  cBI 
agent  joked  feebly,  "We're  not  gi  ing 
up.  Look  how  long  we've  been  looking 
for  Patty  Hearst." 

By  the  end  of  July  the  FBI  had  made 
just  one  arrest  in  the  case.  That  was 
James  Theodore  Eagle,  a  19-year-old 
Sioux  whom  the  two  agents  were  seek- 
ing on  their  ill-fated  June  26th  mission. 
Eagle  turned  himself  in  on  July  9th  and 
was  charged  with  murder  on  July  27th. 
They  are  also  holding  David  Sky,  20,  of 
Claremore,  Oklahoma,  who  was  picked 
up  at  Wounded  Knee  after  allegedly 
bragging  about  his  role  in  the  June 
shootout.  But  the  only  link  between  Sky 
and  the  gun  battle  is  the  testimony  of 
an  FBI  tracker  dog.  The  FBI  claims  the 
dog  found  a  scent  at  the  site  of  the 
shooting  that  matches  Sky's  body  odor, 
a  piece  of  evidence  so  tenuous  that 
Sky's  lawyers  are  mockingly  looking 
for  another  dog  to  testify  against  the 
FBI  dog. 

The  guerrillas,  who  fled  on  foot,  es- 
caped the  FBI  dragnet  because  food, 
shelter  and  transportation  apparently 

Lessons  of  history:  We're  tired  ol  being  the  only  ones  killed.' 

most  certainly  will  not  end. 

tory  it  displayed  in  Vietnam.  The  mil- 
itary arrived  with  an  F-4  phantom  jet 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  for 
a  counterinsurgency  effort.  When  it  was 
over,  two  AIM  supporters  were  dead 
and  Wounded  Knee  was  reestablished 
as  a  symbol  of  the  government's  atti- 
tude toward  native  Americans. 

The  Wounded  Knee  occupation  tend- 
ed to  divide  the  12,000  reservation  peo- 
ple into  two  camps,  one  headed  by 
AIM  and  the  other  by  Richard  Wilson. 
AIM  leaders,  wearing  black  braids  and 
offering  uncompromised  rhetoric,  pro- 
jected a  proud  identity  to  people  who 
had  been  crushed  by  generations  of  de- 
pendency. Wilson  represented  the  other 
side,  a  government-bought  Indian  with 
a  bank  book  thick  with  public  money, 
who  was  recently  indicted  for  his  role 
in  an  assault  on  a  team  of  AIM  lawyers. 
Wilson,  however,  had  gained  influence ' 
by  using  the  tribal  police  force,  known 
locally  as  the  "goon  squad,"  to  intimi- 
date opposition. 

But  now  the  dissension  has  reached 
a  new   level.   Elected   representatives 
from  seven  of  the  reservation's  eight 
districts  voted  recently  to  secede  from 
Pine  Ridge.  If  they  can  overcome  legal 
obstacles,  that  would  leave  the  reserva- 
tion with  only  one  district  —  the  one 
where  Wilson  and  the  FBI  have  their 
headquarters. 

This  latest  move  was  prompted  by  ' 
the  spurious  tactics  of  FBI  agents  hunt- 
ing the  guerrilla  band.  In  one  incident 
two  choppers  full  of  agents  dropped  in 
unannounced  on  a  sacred  Sun  Dance 
ground.  A  few  days  later  26  agents 
burst  into  the  home  of  an  Indian  wom- 
an, emptied  drawers  and  tore  open  bags 
of  "food  in  an  unsuccessful  search  for 
explosives.  Such  treatment,  according 
to,  several  reservation  sources,  is  creat- 
ing more  sympathy  for  the  guerrillas 
and  less  tolerance  for  the  FBI.  'The 
FBI  should  get  off  the  reservation,"  says 
Jim  Charging  Crow,  a  usually  taciturn 
ambulance  driver.  Other  Indians  who 

On  July  4th  AIM  supporters  gath- 
ered for  a  solemn  march  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Rushmore  in  memory  of  their 
fallen  warriors — who  presumably  now 
include  Little  Joe  Killsright.  "We  will 
not  rest  until  we  gain  justice  and  liberty 
for  Indian  people,"  AIM  leader  Clyde 
Bellecourt  told  an  assemblage  that 
braved  a  blazing  midsummer  sun. 
"When  July  4th,  1976,  comes,  unless 
the  white  men  honor  their  treaties  and 
commitments,  we  will  be  back  here  to 
blow  out  the  candles  on  their  birthday 
cake." 

In  late  July  a  San  Francisco  reporter 
was  blindfolded  and  taken  on  an  eve- 
ning trip  to  an  isolated  shack  on  the 
reservation.  There  his  Indian  escort  re- 
moved the  blindfold  and  showed  him 
an  arsenal  of  60  automatic  rifles,  40  gas 
masks  and  three  cases  of  hand  grenades. 
"We  want  people  to  know  that  we're 
serious  and  we're  not  going  to  be  kicked 
around  anymore,"  he  was  told.  "We're 
tired  of  turning  the  other  cheek."  '  .  * "« * 

Leary 

[Continued  from  24] 

anna's  intentions,  took  along  his  wife 

and  avoided  the  trap. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  September 
18th,  1974,  a  group  of  Movement  peo- 
ple, having  heard  that  Charlie  Thrush 
was  singing  before  grand  juries,  gath- 
ered at  a  news  conference  to  brand 
Leary  a  liar.  Leary's  new  critics  had 
once  been  some  of  his  close  associates: 
guru  Baba  Ram  Dass,  former  Chicago 
Seven  defendant  Jerry  Rubin  and 
Leary's  25-year-old  son  Jack. 

The  government  officials  in  charge  of 
Leary  seemed  to  pull  back  after  he  was 
accused  publicly  of  lying.  His  credibil- 
ity gap  had  made  him  almost  useless. 
And  the  authorities  were  beginning  to 
realize  that  Joanna  was  dangerously  un- 
predictable. 

Joanna  was  making  a  practice  of  tap- 
ing phone  calls  so  she  could  blackmail 
people  afterward.  She  tried  to  weasel 

money  out  of  Randolph  Hearst  by 
claiming  that  Leary's  prison  connec- 
tions could  help  him  find  his  kidnapped 
daughter.  Then  she  and  Marti  no  became 
involved  in  a  devious  episode  known  as 
the  "Frank  caper"  in  which  they  were 
accused  of  ripping  off  $60,000  from  an 
LSD  dealer.  And  when  Martino's  ex- 
girlfriend  and  an  accomplice  stole  sev- 
eral of  Joanna's  blackmail  tapes  and 
tried  to  extort  $20,000  for  their  return, 
.  she  had  the  pair  busted. 

Joanna  and  Martino,  who  were  living 
together  surreptitiously  because  Leary 
had  freaked  when  he  found  out  they'd 
been  sharing  a  bed,  even  tried  to  obtain 
blackmail  material  to  use  against  the 
authorities.  According  to  Martino, 
when   U.S.    marshals   came   by   their 
apartment    to   escort    Joanna    to    the 
"safehouses"  where  Leary  was  kept, 
she  often  greeted  them  in  the  nude.  - 
Martino  stayed  hidden  in  another  room 
to   tape  the  conversation,  hoping  to 
catch  the  marshals  in  a  compromising 
situation.  Later,  when  one  of  the  mar- 

shals  brought  along  his  wife  (a  former 
Miss  Colorado)  to  protect  himself,  bi- 
sexual Joanna  immediately  started 
coming  on  to  her. 

By  the  end  of  1974  Leary  still  wasn't 
free  and  Joanna  was  restless.  When  her 
wealthy  stepfather  died  in  late  January, 
she  returned  to  London,  hoping  to  hus- 
tle a  share  of  his  estate.  (Her  stepfather, 
it  turned  out,  was  also  her  stepgrand- 
father.    He   had    married   Joanna's 
-  mother,  who  was  his  stepdaughter,  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Joanna's 
grandmother.) 

Martino  accompanied  Joanna  to  Eu- 
rope. He  began  to  talk  to  reporters,  part 
of  a  strategy  the  pair  had  cooked  up  to 
force  authorities  to  carry  through  on 
their  end  of  the  deal  with  Leary.  But 
then,  while  vacationing  at  a  resort  in 
Spain,  Martino  suddenly  and  mysteri- 
ously died.  The  cause  of  death  was  of- 
ficially listed  as  a  ruptured  appendix, 
perhaps  a  drug  overdose,  but  Spanish 
officials  suspected  murder. 

Meanwhile,  on  February  28th  this 

year  Leary  was  officially  paroled  on  his 
five-year  escape  conviction  and  on  one 
of  his  two  ten-year  marijuana  convic- 
tions. But  that  still  left  the  other  ten- 
year  sentence  hanging  over  his  head. 

So  Leary  must  now  wait  anxiously. 
In  early  July  two  old  friends  of  Rose- 
mary found  their  house  in  Berkeley  un- 
der surveillance.  And  in  late  July,  the 
San  Francisco  grand  jury  issued  three 
subpoenas  in  the  case,  including  one  to 
archivist  Michael  Horowitz. 

If  the  grand  jury  fails  to  deliver  in- 
dictments and  the  statute  of  limitations 
runs  out  on  the  case,  the  federal  agents 
no  longer  will  have  any  obligation  to 
free  him. 

But  even  if  Leary's  deal  succeeds,  he 
will  walk  out  of  prison  a  traitor  to  the 
people  who  once  trusted  and  followed 
him.  As  Rosemary  wrote  in  a  recent 
letter  to  a  friend:  "Whatever  was  done 
to  free  him  was  done  selflessly  and  lov- 
ingly; until  he  realizes  that  he  will  al- 
-  ways  be  a  prisoner." 
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Timothy  Leary,  experimental  psychol- 
ogist, youth  freak,  and  advocate  of 
mind-expanding  drugs,  indeed  of  mind- 
expanding  anything,  was  hoping  to  be 
in  London  for  the  opening  of  the  film 
Return  Engagement,  but  the  Home 
Office  said  no.-  In  this  film  debate, 
Leary  defends  the  rights  of  the 
individual  against  Gordon  Liddy  who 
defends  the  power  of  the  state.  Liddy 
"masterminded"  the  Watergate  break- 
in,  although  mastermind  may  be  the 
wrong  word  since  it  was  Liddy's 
incompetence  which  collapsed  Nixon. 

This  is  the  positive  side  of  Liddy's 
work.  Dr  Leary  said  at  lunch  at  home  in 
Hollywood. 

"It's  mildly  flattering  that  the  Home 
Office  considers  me  so  much  more 
dangerous  than  him,"  Leary  said. 
"There  was  no  problem  about  him 
going  to  England  to  promote  the  film. 
My  crime  was  merely  possessing  less 
than  a  half  ounce  of  marijuana." 

Leary  was  reminded  that  he  also 
once  escaped  from  a  California  prison. 
"Yes,  I  got  five  years  for  that".  He  fled 
to  Algeria  and  entrusted  himself  to 
Eldridge  Cleaver  and  the  Black 
Panthers.  "I  must  have  been  nuts  - 
everyone  was  a  triple  agent.  It  was  a 
period  of  tremendously  lowered  self- 
esteem  for  me." 

He  engineered  escape  from  Cleaver's 
grim  "protection"  and  fled  to  Afghan- 
istan where  he  was  arrested  by  federal 
agents  and  dragged  back  to  an 
American  jail.  After  the  fall  of  Nixon. 
Leary's  case  was  reviewed  and  he  was 
released.  "Possession  of  that  amount 
had  since  been  reduced  to  the  status  of 
a  traffic  offence. 

."The  government  put  out  these 
statements  that  I  was  informing  on 
revolutionary  groups  and  drug  rings. 
This  was  to  discredit  me  and  spread 
paranoia,  in  which  they  succeded.  Until 
a  month  before  release  I'd  been  plotting 
another  escape." 

Leary  has  been  accused  of  having 
gone  round  the  bend.  He  hasn't.  He  is 
perhaps  a  bit  shell  shocked.  His  inner 
and  outer  selves  correlate  very  well.  He 
can  make  a  living  out  of  his 
convictk  --.  That  he  has  to  rely  on 
enthusw  rather  than  intellectual  skill 
in  adva:  g  an  argument  is  nothing 
new. 

-  He  talked  about  his  autobiography 
Flashbacks,  to  be  published  in  England- 


Duncan  Fallowell  talks  to  the  elder  statesman  of  mind  expansion 

Up,  up  and  away  with  Dr  Tim 


Psychedelic  interpretations  of  Leary  from  his  book  High  Priest ,  "| 


next  month.  "I  wrote  3,000  pages  which 
were  cut  down  to  600.  In  movie 
parlance  I  shot  five  to  one." 

Leary  enjoys  musing  about  his 
rollercoaster  life. 

"In  total  I've  spent  42  months  in  40 
different  pnsons,  29  months  in  solitary 
That  was  a  luxury  because  I  found 
myself  locked  up  with  one  of  the  most 
amusing  minds  of  our  time.  I  suppose  it 
began  when  I  was  'silenced'  at  West 
Point  as  a  young  man." 

Dr  Leary's  bungalow  is  in  Laurel 
Canyon,  north  of  Sunset  Boulevard 
This  isn't  Beverly  Hills. grandeur,  but 
instead  a  comfortable  place  where  you 
might  expect  to  find  a  middle  class 
college  professor.  (Leary  taught  at 
Harvard  until  expelled  in  1963  for  LSD 
experiments.)  The  bungalow  has  lots  of 
hanging  plants.  "It's  rather  like  the 
French  Riviera,  don't  you  think?" 

The  sitting  room  has  big  cream  floor 
cushions  instead  of  a  sofa.  The  study  is 
filled  with  "neurotechnology"  books.  In 
one  corner  of  the  bungalow  is  a  bar,  and 
Leary  employs  a  maid  to  clean  up. 

The  neighbourhood,  Leary  says, 
"used  to  be  a  bohemian  area,  then  it 
became  quite  rock  V.rolL  Ex-Governor 


Jerry  Brown  lives  a  couple  of  doors 
away".  The  sun  is;  blazing  outside,-  the 
air  inside  is  rinsed  and  rendered  lethal 
to  the  sinuses  by  air  conditioning. 
Leary  has  a  young  wife  and  a.  son.  He 
says  he  lacks  for  nothing. 

What's  it  like  getting,  older?  "Less 
breath."  Is  he  more  reflective?  "I've 
been  reflective  all  along.-  I'm  a 
.  pholosopher  by  blood  and  bone.  You 
are  as -Old  as  the  last  time  you  changed 
your  mind,  as  old  as  the  people  you 
hang  out  with.  Reagan  never  goofs 
around  with  anyone  young  ^  he'll  just 
about  shake  hands  with  the  girl  scout 
troop  from  Mississippi.  Have  you  seen 
.  photographs  of  these  geriatric  dinner 
parties?  The  men  who  run  America  are, 
senile  East  coast  Wasps.  They  are 
interested  only  in  money." 

What  is  his  message  for  the  youth  of 
today?  "Intelligent  ,  distrust  of  all 
authority:  spiritual,  intellectual,  politi- 
cal. And  precise  scientific  optimism 
about  continual  change." 

But  what  about  unemployed  youth, 
suffering,  alienation    and   depression 
with  no  future.  What  would  Leary  ■ 
suggest  they  do? 
"Move.  For^  Christ's  sake,  move. 


Sometimes    migration    i»    the    only 
answer." 

What  about  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse?  "Drug  abuse  in  the  70s  made 
people  more  thoughtful  about  drugs, 
which  is  good.  Just  as  herpes  made" 
people  more  thoughtful  about  sex.  The 
average  herpes  victim  is  young, 
attractive,  college-educated,  affluent  -  I 
don't  mind  being  put  into  that  group." 

Donald  Davie  wrote  in  his  autobi- 
ography: "...  I  saw  how  rare  in 
California  is  such  a  sense  of  history. 
The  sense  of  a  past  pressed  up  close 
behind  the  present,  conditioning  it. 
This_  awareness  is  so  much  a  need  of 
any  imaginative  European  that  people 
who  lack  it,  however  rich  their 
personalities  in  other  ways,  and 
however  nimble  their  minds,  just  seem 
to  him  to  lack  a  necessary  human 
dimension." 

California  has  its  own  sort  of  history. 
John,  Barrymore  lived  in  that  house 
over  there.  The  Spanish  heritage  lingers 
in  mangled  form  r-  a  block  down  the 
road  is  something  called  "El  Snack 
Bar",  But  if  California  has  a  function  it 
is  the;  escape  from  history. 

Insa  sense,  Leary  has  specialized  as 
an  escape  artist.  What's  the  nearest  he 
has  been  to  death,  ■ 

"I. nearly  drowned  in  Mexico.  I've 
taken  ketamine  many  times  which 
produces  what  we  call  an  experimental 
death  experience  -  it's  marvellous,  it's 
the  safest  anaesthetic.  They  give  it  to 
babies.  But  look,  I've  had  tremendous 
personal  tradgedies  and  pain  every  day 
with  my  children  -  maybe  99  per  cenf 
of  life  is  that  But  the  I  per  cent  I'm 
interested  in  is  a  precise  optmism  and 
skillful  growth  technology". 

If  he  admires  precision  so  much,  why 
is  he  full  of  incorrect  statements  about 
Madame  Blavatsky,  Gurdjieff,  Words- 
worth and  others?  "Well,  an  Irishman's 
fact  is  a  Celt's  hope.  My  atitfude  to  life 
is  a  self-indulgent  bravado  in  present- 
ing what  I  believe  to  be  tremendously 
important  issues.  And  aesthetically  I'm 
quite  vulgar".         i 

^He  intends  to  appeal  the ,  Home 
Offices  decision.  "This  is  the  third 
time  I've  been  barred  from  England.  I 
was  hoping  for  a  big  reception  in 
London  which  would  then  play  back  in 
America  because,  as  you  know,  a 
prophet  is  not  honoured  in  his  own 
country  *\ 
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The  politics  and  the  ecstasy:  G.  Gordon  Liddy  (left)  and  Timothy  Leary  in  Return  Engagement. 


APART,  PERHAPS,  from  the  'woman's 
melodrama'  Remember  My  Name  (1978), 
Alan  Rudolph  has  seemed  concerned  with 
the  broad  canvas  and  multi-level  narrative 
of  a  Nashville,  unlike  the  smaller  genre 
pieces  of  that  other  Altman  protege,  Robert 
Benton.   Welcome  to  L  A.  (1977)  was  a 
likeable  if  over-ambitious  ramble  through 
Southern  Californian  sexual  mores  and 
shabby  dreams.  Return  Engagement,  another 
'state  of  the  nation'  piece,  similarly 
organizes  its  elements  into  a  series  of 
interlinking  tales  (the  personal  and  public 
lives  of  its  protagonists). 

It  is  a  documentary,  chronicling  eight 
days  in  the  lives  of  the  current  sweethearts 
of  the  U.S.  college  lecture  circuit  — 
Timothy  Leary,  self-styled  'humanist, 
philosopher  and  scientist',  and  Gordon 
Liddy,  one-time  Staff  Assistant  to  Nixon 
and  bungler  of  the  Watergate  break-in. 
Their  opposing  ideological  positions  — 
Leary's  apolitical,  vaguely  mystical 
liberalism,  and  Liddy's  scary,  gun-toting 
ultra-rightism  —  are  offered  to  us  as  a 
dynamic  dialogue  on  the  current  state  of 
America:  'They  have  fought  for  a 
generation. .  .They  now  depend  on  each 
other  for  a  living.  How  American  opposites 
become  American  history.' 

What  Leary  and  Liddy  actually  have  to 
say  is  really  arrant  nonsense,  sometimes 
chillingly  dangerous.  Still  stoned  to  the 
eyeballs  from  a  few  too  many  sugar  lumps, 
Leary  naively  heralds  a  bright  new  hi-tec 
age  of  mind-expanding  computer  games, 
with  space  as  an  exciting  new  frontier  to 
conquer.  Liddy  believes  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  needs  of  minorities  to  the  absolute 
law  of  the  state,  and  will  kill  for  this.    The 
result  of  such  a  confrontation  is,  of  course, 
pure  theatre,  and  Rudolph  simply  gives 
each  man  enough  rope  to  hang  himself, 
pointing  up  ironies  both  comic  and 
frightening.  We  move  between  a  debate  on 
stage  at  a  Los  Angeles  theatre,  the  Leary 


and  Liddy  families  at  exclusive  parties, 
enjoying  breakfast  at  Hollywood's  Chateau 
Marmont,  Leary  lecturing  at  Eselan,  Liddy 
at  a  Beverly  Hills  firing  range  or  riding 
with  a  gang  of  Hell's  Angels.  The 
hypocrisy,  the  glamour,  the  money,  the 
ideas. 

The  camera's  fascination  with  Liddy's 
sexuality  is  as  central  as  any  of  the  debates. 
A  coldly  controlled  man,  on  stage  he  wears 
a  suit,  but  off  stage  indulges  in  a 
flamboyant  display  of  cowboy  boots,  tight 
jeans,  tight  T-shirt,  neck  chain  and 
medallion.  One  camera  movement,  at  the 
breakfast,  pans  up  slowly  from  the  boots  to 
the  chain  and  oversize  moustache.  An 
image  of  sexual  prowess  is  also  suggested 
by  the  choice  of  footage  of  Liddy 
developing  his  biceps  in  a  gym,  relishing 
the  feel  of  a  new  gun,  riding  with  the  biker 
gang  and 'discussing  his  choice  of  wife  upon 
purely  physical,  non-romantic  grounds. 
Rudolph  seems  to  use  these  images  of 
sexuality  as  the  main  signifier  of  Liddy's 
character,  both  its  fatal  attraction  and 
frightening  aggression.  In  contrast,  despite 
his  role  as  guru  of  the  new  age  of  sexual 
liberation,  Leary  seems  curiously  bland  and 
asexual. 

As  enjoyable  as  Return  Engagement  may 
be,  it  makes  too  much  claim  to  represent 
America  today.  Rudolph  may  allow  Leary 
and  Liddy  to  condemn  themselves,  but  it  is 
the  absence  of  any  other  voice  which  leaves 
them  alone  to  stand  for  the  opposing  forces 
of  contemporary  American  history.  In  lieu 
of  any  other  figure,  are  we  intended  to 
accept,  for  instance,  that  Leary  represents 
the  American  left  today? 

Too  shot  through  with  the  values  of 
showbiz,  as  a  historical  document  Return 
Engagement  is  ultimately  less  valuable  and 
galvanizing  than  thai  other  state-of-the- 
nation  debate,  Town  Bloody  Hall^ 

Martin  Sutton 
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HOW  AMERICAN  OPPOSITES  BECAME  ■ 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 


ONTHE 
)N  22635: 


TIME  OUT     8  14  SEPTEMBER  1983 


'You  sound  like  an  old  married  couple,'  a  journalist  tells  acid  guru 
Timothy  Leary  and  Watergate  master-plumber  G  Gordon  Uddy.  as 
they  squabble  drunkenry  over  supper  between  engagements. 
Leary?  Uddy?  Engagements?  America  really  is  a  wonderful  country; 
two  of  the  wildest  cards  in  its  pack  are  the  highest-paid  act  on  the 
college  lecture  circuit,  debating  each  other.  Liddy  Is  the  straight 
man  —  patriotism,  loyalty,  law  Ef  order,  guns  and  the  flag.  Leary  is 
the  soft-shoe-shuffling  joker  —  youth,  consciousness  expansion, 
evolution,  the  individual.  'Return  Engagement'  (Screen/Green)  —  Liddy 
arrested  Leary  16  years  ago  —  follows  them  on  the  road,  on  and 
off-stage,  with  their  wives.  Uddy  with  a  Hell's  Angels  chapter. 
Leary  lecturing  alfresco  at  Eselan.  By  the  end  it's  hard  to  decide 
which  is  flakier  than  the  other,  though  some  of  the  debate 
audiences  are  weirder  than  either.  A  fascinating  portrait  of  seem- 
ing opposites  locked  together  by  mutual  self-interest,  and.  in  some 
twisted  way.  by  history.  (John  Conquest) 


Ex-con  Uddy's  OK,  but  Britain's  still  leery  of  Leary  (right). 
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You  probably  thought  that  '60s 
psychedelia  was  dead  and  gone, 
but  memories  of  that  time  still 
have  the  power  to  induce  feelings 
or  paranoia  in  the  mandrins  of  the 
Home  Office. 

On  Monday  they  announced  that 
permission  had  been  refused  for  Dr 
Timothy  Leary,  onetime  high  priest  of 
LSD,  to  enter  Britain.  'In  view  of  his 
conviction  for  drug's,  said  a  spokes- 
man, 'it  was  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  admit  him.' 

Although  Leary  spent  several  years 
on  the  run  in  the  70s  after  escaping 
from  jail  and  a  number  of  years  inside 
after  his  recapture,  all  he  was  ever  actu- 
ally convicted  for  was  possession  of  less 
than  half  an  ounce  of  marijuana. 

What  makes  the  ban  on  a  man  now 
in  his  sixties  even  more  of  an  over- 
reaction  is  the  fact  that  Watergate 
conspirator  Gordon  Liddy  (see  feature) 
recently  arrived  in  Britain  with  no 
trouble  at  all.  Liddy,  who  was  the  first 
law  officer  to  arrest  Leary,  now  does  a 
lecture  tour  act  with  him  in  which  the 


AIC5 

two  debate  politics  and  morality.  They 
were  both  due  in  the  country  to  pro- 
mote a  film  that  has  been  made  of  their 
debates. 

'You'll  have  to  ask  Liddy  himself 
what  he  was  actually  charged  for,' 
Leary  said  over  the  phone,  'but  he 
always  tells  me  that  he  was  convicted 
on  more  charges  served  more  times  and 
was  much  more  dangerous  than  me.' 

Leary  was  clearly  relishing  this  new 
opportunity  to  tweak  authority's  nose 
and  his  old  rhetorical  skills  had  not  de- 
serted him.  'Is  the  British  Empire  so 
shaky,'  he  declaimed,  'that  a  visit  by  an 
Irish  philosopher  can  put  it  into  such  a 
panic?' 

In  recent  years  he  has  visited  France, 
Germany  and  Holland  without  any 
noticeable  harm  coming  to  them.  Now 
a  family  man  —  married  for  five  years, 
honorary  father  of  the  local  Little 
League  baseball  team  and  even  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  credit  card  —  he 
says  he  intends  to  fight  the  Home  Office 
decision.  'I  admire  England,  but  I  think  it 
needs  a  little  shaking  up.' Jerome  Burne 
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CINEMA  FEATURE 


Whatever  happened 
to  the  Likely  Lads? 

ONE  of  the  most  extraordinary  double-acts  I've  seen  In  the 
cinema  forms  the  focus  of  Return  Engagement  (1 5  certificate; 
89  minutes),  a  series  of  wide-ranging,  candid  conversations 
directed  by  Alan  Rudolph,  best  known  for  his  association 
with  Robert  Altman. 


The  unusual  stars  were 
recently  together  in  Cannes  for 
promotional  purposes  at  the 
cinema-carnival  that  ironically 
reflected  the  crazy  world  they 
talk  and  argue  about.  They  are 
Dr  Timothy  Leary,  guru  of  the 
hippy  generation  ("Tune  in, 
Turn  On,  Drop  Out")  and  ex- 
FBI  agent  and  Watergate 
mastermind,  Gordon  Liddy. 
How  did  they  meet? 

"Mr  Liddy  and  I  met  about  15 
years  ago  when  he  arrested  me 
—  for  charges  which  were 
eventually  thrown  out  of  court 


—  on  possession  of  a  tiny 
amount  of  marijuana,"  explains 
the  engaging  sage  who  is  every 
inch  the  lively  college  don, 
tempering  his  barbs  with  wit 
and  now  acting  the  worried 
prophet,  crying  for  sanity  in  a 
wilderness  of  media  confusion. 

Prophet  and  profit 

Both  of  them  have  served 
their  time  in  prisons,  but 
latterly  translated  their 
experiences  to  the  profitable 
page  and  two  years  ago 
became  born-again  celebrities 
_ — , , „■  ■w."'.""a 


on  the  lucrative  college  lecture 
circuit.  The  film  is  a 
documentary  record  culled 
from  several  such  evenings, 
interspersed  with  penetrating 
interviews.  The  crew  spent 
nine  months  arguing  while 
cutting  the  film. 

"Movies  are  very  important," 
asserts  Leary.  "I  live  in 
Hollywood  and  my  wife  is  a 
producer  —  that's  how  the 
project  came  about  —  so  it's 
natural  for  me  to  think  that 
way.  But  I  am  sure  ideas  can 
generate  box-office:  Louis 
Malle's  My  Dinner  with  Andre 
was  a  guidepost  for  us.  We're 
following  the  basic  Athenian 
tradition  of  democracy-talking 
things  through  —  and  we've 
made  a  thinking  man's  Rocky 
where  we  slug  it  out!" 

Mutual  admiration 

If  the  pair  are  not  exactly 
philosophical  bosom  buddies 
they  share  an  evident  liking 


and  mutual  respect  though 
their  viewpoints  on  almost 
everything  are  diametrically 
opposed. 

Dr  Leary  begins  to  bemoan 
the  Falklands  extravaganza; 
"It's  a  disgrace  with  all  the 
problems  England  has,  in 
education,  economics,  even  in 
the  division  of  class,  to  go  down 
there  and  beat  up  a  bunch  of 
totally  insane  Argentine 
generals  whose  only  reason  for 
starting  it  was  to  conceal  their 
own  inadequacies". 

Liddy  immediately  jumps  in 
with  "when  Dr  Leary  has 
finished  denigrating  military 
strength,  had  we  not  previously 
developed  military  strength  in 
time,  we  would  all  be  speaking 
German  now". 

But,  seriously 

They  concede  the  difficulties 
of  finding  airtime  for  such 
serious  discussions.  In  US  TV 
programmes  they  are  more 
used  to  having  an  actress  talk 
about  her  make-up.  "But,"  says 
Dr  Leary,  "people  are  getting 
tired  of  all  the  Dynasty 
nonsense,  they  can  try 
something  tougher.  We've  got 
Hell's  Angels,  crazed  Christians 
condemning  the  Devil,  we  got 
people  calling  Liddy  a  Nazi,  we 
have  our  wives  discussing  our 
personal  lives  ("My  wife  did  me 
in,  I'm  afraid,"  Liddy  interjects), 
and  we  made  no  move  to 
censor." 

They  are  happy  to  go  on  at 
each  other's  tenets  indefinitely. 
Their  verbal  skirmishes  offer  a 
scintillating  display  of  logic  and 
reason  in  an  increasingly 
unreasonable  society  and  the 
film  is  an  appropriately 
quixotic  tilt  at  all  manner  of 
windmills  great  and  small,  in 
the  mind,  and  out  of  it. 

Phillip  Bergson 
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PY-PHTl    A  toU8h  guy  who 

O-A.    VyVyll     undermined  Nixon 


6 1  was 
afraid  of 
rats,  so  I 
cooked  and 
ate  onep 

IN  an  age  when  fame  can 
be  won  by  assassinating 
John  Lennon,  when  climb- 
ing into  the  Queen's  bed- 
room guarantees  a  record- 
ing contract,  and  when  a 
great  train  robbery  is  a 
passport  to  a  South  Ameri- 
can paradise,  it  should  be 
no  surprise  that  G.  Gordon 
Liddy  has  become  the  latest 
movie  star. 

Organiser  of  the  bungled 
Watergate  break-in  which 
toppled  President  Nixon,  Liddy 
has  tpent  the  six  years  since  his. 
release  from  the  penitentiary  npt 
In  disgrace,  but  on  lucrative  lec- 
ture tours  and  book  or  television 
promotions. 

This  week  he  Is  In  Britain  to  ' 
launch  his  first  film,  aptly  titled  ) 
Return  Engagement,  about  eight  / 
days  touring  with  Sixties  a  nil-  . 
hero  and  drugs  guru  Dr  Timolhy  ' 
Leary. 

Chilling 

liddy  is  the  latest  In  a  long 
line  «f  Public  Enemies  who  have 
been  tramftftned  Into  Public 
Product*. 

His  graduation  to  the  silver 
screen  is  not  so  strange,  when 
you  consider  that  his  bizarre 
hfe  has  held  every  thing  you- 
would  associate  with  that  most  - 
fantastical  of  celluloid  creations 
James  Bond. 

And  Liddy  provides  us  with  a 
chilling  Insight  Into  the  abuses 
Ian  Fleming's  hero  might  have 
endured  m  his  development  into, 
a  master-spy. 

Like  James  Bond,  Liddy  had  a 
licence  to  kin.  Like  Bond, 
Llddy's  covert  exploits  changed 
the  face  of  world  politics.  Both 
operated  outside  too  law,  yet 
were  sanctioned  by  their  govern- 
ments. 

Liddy  even  has  the  look  of 
Sean  Connery  with  his  squirt 
law,  thick  moustache,  muscular 
arms  and  hairy  chest  beneath 
bis  open-necked  shirt. 

Ha  talks  In  strong,  film-star 
fashion,  and  projects  en  image 
that  belles  his  aft.  71a  stature- 

1  believe  that  surely  tha  weak 
uhaH  perish,  and  surely  the 
drong  shall  thrive— they  don't 
best  surrtvt,'  says  Liddy,  as  if 
tsttvsrtng  a  sermon.  *l  have 
lavar  sought  merely  te  survive, 
mt  te  pswiafl.  And  I  always 
stye.' 

LJdaVa  HrrMUWrtM  brown  eyes 
feaaey  a  cold  rutitessnaas. 
•new  was  em  eeeupattaeal 
*ttX*V  ft*  steOB-    1£t;  Mafia 


by  PETER  SHERIDAN 


have  an  excellent  saving  :  "If 
you  can't  lose,  you  cant  win." 
There  had  to  be  a  risk.'  His  21J 
years  of  Imprisonment  were 
eventually  commuted  to  61 
months. 

Llddy's  daring  was  won  as  a 
child  and  he  still  bears  the  s^ars 
—physical  and  psychological— of . 
his  greatest  battle  :  Against  hita- 
felf. 

'  'X  was  very  sick  and  weakly  as 
a  child  —  doctors  think  It  was 
tuberculosis  —  and  while  X  was 
being  treated,  I  built  myself  up 

'Becoming  fit  was  easy,  with. 
weightUfttnf .  running,  jumping, 
and  X  soon  became  State  cham- 
pion of  track  events. 

'But  X  was  afraid  of  lust  about 
everything  as  a  child,  except  my 
mother  —  and  I  wasnt  too  sure 
of  her.  So  I  decided  that  If  { 
was  afraid  eg  something,  I'd  con* 
front  It/ 

He  pointed  to  clusters  of  brown 
wetts  en  his  arms.  Tnr  since  I 
Picked  W-4  burning  coal  as  * 
toddler,  I  had  been  terrified  of 
£r%  but  I  had  Co  confront  this 
iser.  «ft  I  baaed  myself  r-  .wltfe 


a  candle,  with  ma  tehee,  and  an- 
other time  with  a  cigarette 
lighter. 

1  *I  was  afraid  of  rats,  and  be- 
cause we  ltvtfd  near  the  waterside 
there  were  many  scurrying  about.. 
I  wag  told  they  were  moat  dan- 
gerous when  oooaered,  go  X 
chased  them.'  but  every  time  X 
cornered  them  on  tha  pier  they 
would  escape  into  the  water, 

Coaquerftd 

Then  my  sister's  eat  brought 
a  dead  rat  home,  and  I  remem- 
bered that  some  American  Indian 
tribes  will  eat  tha  heart  of  their 
brave  foes  to  gain  their  strength. 
0q  I  cooked  tha  rat,  and  ato  It. 

,1  was  afraid  of  lightning,  so 
X  went  up  60  feet  In  an  oak  tree 
during  a  sJuindsntarm,  and  tied 
myself  to  It  That  was  tha  only 
time  my  parents  aver  reacted  My 
father  ataply  eald  :  "I  Just  don't 
understand  you,"  That's  aiL 

'AH  but  one  of  my  feara  had 
been  overcome  by  tha  age  of  If.' 


exist.    " '    ■  -r  '*'.■•] 
ST«w  1  fear  nothtaf.' 
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Leary  is 
banned 
from 
Britain 


By  Nicholas  dc  Jongh, 
Arts  Correspondent 
DR  TIMOTHY  Leary,  one  of 
the  great  hippie  figures  of 
the  late  1960s,  when  he  was 
known  as  the  high  priest  of 
the  mind-changing  drug  LSD, 
has  been  banned  from  enter- 
ing Britain  by  the  Hume 
Office. 

He  was  to  have  attended 
the  English  premiere  of  the 
documentary  film,  Return  En- 
gagement, in  which  he  stars. 
Dr  Leary 's  co-star  in  the 
movie,  the  Watergate  burglar 
Gordon  Liddy,  has  been 
allowed  to  enter  the  country 
and  has  already  given  inter- 
views. 

Dr  Leary,  a  former  Har- 
vard University  lecturer  and  ■ 
author  of  the  Politics  of 
Ecstasy,  has  a  conviction  for 
possession  of  marijuana  and 
another  for  escaping  from 
gaol. 

In  1973,  three  years  after 
he  had  escaped  from  gaol,  Dr 
Leary  arrived  at  Heathrow 
Airport  and  asked  for 
permission  to  stay  in  the 
country,  but  was  told  that  he 
was  on  a  list  of  unwanted 
and  undesirable  persons. 


Evening  News,  Monday,  August  29,  1983 
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Bright 
double 
act 

By  JOHN  GIBSON 

People  can  say  what 
tbey  like  about  Gordon 
Liddy  and  Timothy 
Leary  —  and  they 
usually  do  —  but  the 
pair  of  them,  one  infa- 
mous for  masterminding 
the  Watergate  burglary, 
the  other  notorious  for 
his  pronouncements  on 
drugs,  make  a  good, 
showbizzy  double  act 
and  it  was  a  bright  idea 
to  make  a  feature-length 
film  about  tbeir  bizarre 
lives  and  times. 

"Return  Engagement," 
given  its  first  public 
screening  on  Saturday 
night  at  Filmhouse,  is 
not  a  commercial  pic- 
ture, but  at  the  end  of  a 
punishing  first  Festival 
week  it  kept  me  amused, 
interested  and  wide 
awake  for  90  minutes. 

It  shows  Liddy  and 
Leary  on  the  road,  for 
the  sheer  hell  and  money 
of  it,  talking  to  anybody 
who  will  listen,  and  talk- 
ing at,  rather  than  to, 
each  other.  , 

Tbey  may  be  kindred 
souls  but  they  hold 
violently  opposite  views 
on  most  subjects. 

Liddy  was  there  in 
person,  on  stage,  to 
answer  questions  after 
the  screening. 

Now  that  be  has  done 
time  for  his  Watergate 
involvement,  and  can  no 
longer  practise  as  a  law- 
yer, he  lives  on  the 
international  security 
business  he  runs  in 
Miami,  and  some, 
hundred  lectures  a  year. 


TWO  opposite  ends  of 
the  American  Dream 
come  together  in  RE- 
TURN   ENGAGEMENT 

(Screen  on  Islington 
Green).  It  is  a  remarkably 
enjoyable  collision  for 
the  viewer  and,  though 
not  a  meeting  of  like 
minds,  makes  us  under-' 
stand  how  showbiz  for 
the  Americans  is  so 
much  a  part  of  politics. 

Alan  Rudolph's  documen- 
tary is  a  visually  wittv  ac- 
count of  the  lecture-circus 
set  up  bv  the  immovable 
object  and  the  irresistible 
force  —  Timothy  Leary  and 
G.   Gordon  Liddy. 

Leary  was  the  LSD  guru 
of  the  '60s  and  a  mail  of 
ostentatiously  humanistic 
pretensions:  Liddy  was  the 
CIA  mastermind  of  the 
bungled  burglary  of  Water- 
gate. Both  have  served  time 
in  iail  for  their  very  dis- 
parate   offences. 

Now.  the  twain  meet  on 
the  lecture  stage,  talking  to 
a  paving  audience,  explain- 
ing themselves  to  -the  public 
as  though  they  felt  that 
strange  need  for  confession. 
I  would  have,  liked  to 
know  which  agent  genius  set 
them  up  in  the  first  place 
(and  whv,  apart  from  the 
monetary  LSD)  but 
Rudolph's  camera  does  in: 
trude  very  cleverly  into  their 
stage  act  with  its  own  set- 
ups of  circumstance  —  a 
breakfast  in  which  Liddy's 
wife  of  25  years  does  an 
amusing  put-down  of  him:  a 
tipsv  dinner  in  which  our 
heroes  behave,  as  an  atten- 
dant journalist  remarks, 
"iike  an  oW  married  couple". 
Liddy  comes  across  as  the 
ultimate  yes-man  to  any- 
thing that  demands  loyalty 
to  his  country.  He  is  a 
small-eved,  hard-nosed  man 
with  an  inordinate  belief  in' 
himself  and  "what  he  thinks, 
he    stands   for.  I 


Leary  is  looser,  more  vul- 
nerable to  outside  pressure 
—  a  man  in  his  audience 
blinded  bv  thugs  on  LSD 
shatters  him— but  just  as 
.  inflexible  yoa  feel  in  his 
liberalism  as  Liddy  is  in  his 
absolutes. 

If  Liddy  '  comes  over, 
eventually,  as  the  man  you 
would  most  like  to  meet, 
then  that's  because,  as  a 
lawyer,  he's  the  most  prac- 
tised. 

The  'whole  thins  is  a 
wonderful  exposure  of 
people  who.  in  their  way, 
have  been  at  the  heart  of 
cower.  They  siill  have  ner- 
sonalities  lilre  Wast  fur- 
naces. Marvellous  stuff. 


#  Leary  (left)  and  Liddy:  inflexible  Liberal  meets  ultimate  yes-man 
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A  bove,  Gordon  Liddy  and  Timothy  Leary  in  Return  Engagement ; 
right,  Kevin  Kline  in  The  Pirates  Of  Penzance 

Tim  Pulleine  reviews  Return  Engagement, 
The  Pirates  Of  Penzance  and  Wild  Style, 
and   previews   an   animation   festival 

Prattle  hymst 
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IF  OVER  a  span  of  years 
television  has  increasingly 
sought  to  preempt  the  tradi- 

•  tional  territory  of  the  feature 
film,  the  cinema  has  lately 
shown  signs  of  readiness  to 
appropriate  on  its  own  ampli- 
fied terms  the  "  talking 
heads "  format  associated 
with  TV.  Last  year  we  saw 
Louis  Malle's  My.  Dinner 
With    Andre,    and    now    — ' 

..couched  in  more  journalistic 
terms  —  but  comes  Alan 
Rudolph's  Return  Engage- 
ment (Screen  on  the  Green, 
15). 

The  participants  of  the 
film  are  two  singular  exem- 
plars of  the  American  inter- 
war  generation  who  went  on 
to  become  public  enemies 
of  contrasting  hue  — 
Timothy  Leary,  a  high  priest 
of  Sixties  "  drop  out "  tran- 
scendentalism, and  Gordon 
Liddy,   prominent  Watergate 


"  plumber."  Both  have  served 
gaol  sentences  and  have 
emerged  to  take  up  profit- 
able writing  and  lecturing 
careers.  It  is  in  this  capacity 
that  the  film  regards  them  as 
they  stage  a  public  debate 
before  a  vast  audience  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Rudolph's  highly  enjoyable 
movie  is  not  a  straight 
record  of  this  event,  but  goes 
behind  the  scenes  and  builds 
up  a  quicksilver  mosaic-  that 
is  all  of  a  piece  with  his 
earlier  fiction  features,  Wel- 
come To  LA  and  Remember 
My  Name. 

We  see  Liddy  hobnobbing 
with  a  group  of  Hell's 
Angels,  one  of  whom  served 
with  him,  and  Leary  holding 
court  at  some  kind  of  con- 
vention of  nudist  free- 
thinkers. And  we  see  the  two 
of  them,  trim  and  well  pre- 
served, breakfasting  in  a 
matey  foursome  with  their 
wives,  and  chatting  spar- 
ingly over  a  wine-flowing 
restaurant  meal. 

It  is  true  that  what  is  said, 
in  public  or  private,  by 
either  man  frequently  seems 
little  more  cogent  than  the 
dinner  table  or  saloon  bar 
discourses  of  one's  own  ex- 
perience. But  what  is  divert- 
ing, and  sometimes 
stimulating,  is  the  sense  not 
of  difference  but  of  sym- 
biosis. It  is  Leary  who  des- 
cribes himself  as  middle- 
class,  Liddy  who  professes  to 
be  "  inner  -directed."  While 
Leary  extols  the  virtues  of 
space  invader  games  (and 
throws  out  the  alarming  pre- 
diction of  video  arcade  Shak- 
espeare! in  years  to  come), 
Liddy    enlivens     his     target 


practice    with    a    sci-fi   laser; 
gun. 

The  good-natured  opposi- 
tion between  the  two  is  mir- 
rored by  the  film's  own 
lightness  of  touch  and  serves 
as  a  reflection  of  that  multi- 
faceted  American  individua- 
lism hymned  long  ago  by 
Walt  Whitman.  Neither 
Liddy  nor  Leary  emerge  as 
admirable  figures,  but  they 
are  allowed  to  have  their 
own  reason.  Not  for  nothing 
one  feels,  and  certainly  not 
for  glib  ironic  effect  does 
Rudolph  sign  off  the  picture 
with  a  child's  voice  singing 
America  The  Beautiful.  I,  for 
one,  left  the  cinema  remark- 
ing inwardly  that  a  society 
which  can  so  openly  and 
cheerfully  expose  its  own  con- 
tradictions has  quite  a  lot  of 
good  luck  and  good  judgment 
on  its  side 


The  Mail  on  Sunday,  September  1  J,  1983 


Return  Engagement  (15): 
Screen     On     Islington 

. Green 

THERE  is  no  under- 
estimating the  conceit 
of  those  who  have 
become  celebrities,  how- 
ever small-time. 

This  witty,  fascinating 
documentary  looks  at 
the  lecture-circus  set  up 
by  two  Americans  from 
opposite  ends  of  politics: 
Timothy  Leary,  guru  of 
the  Californian  drug 
culture  in  the  Sixties, 
and  G.  Gordon  Liddy, 
the  bungling  burglar  of 
Watergate. 


THE  SUNDAY  EXPRESS  September  11  1983 


A  man  who  would  kill  his 
own  son  for  his  country 


!«. 


—  \  ■ 

nh  ififiilli-H 


DR  TIMOTHY  LEARY,  the  self-confessed 
American  High  Priest  of  the  drug  LSD,  who 
urged  the  Sixties ,  generation  to  "turn  on, 
tune  in,  and  drop  out,"  waffles  to  an  audience 
about  the  wonderful  "consciousness  expand-* 
ing  "  effect  of  taking  LSD. 
Then    a    blind    man 


stands  up  in  the  audience. 
And  quietly  brands  Leary 
as  a  public  enemy. 

The  man  says  he  was 
blinded  by  a  shotgun  blast 
from  youths  hallucinating 
on  LSD.  He  says  he  still 
has  130  pellets  in  his 
brain. 

"  I  hope  you  can  Bleep 
peacefully,"  he  adds. 

Leary,  shaken,  is  struck 
speechless.  So  is  the  audience. 

It    Is    a    scene    from    an 

ftlT^lJS?^^    bef  udd,e  a  J^xon  cmip  ■*, 

On  stage  and  off  the  film    *"    % J^^S^m,3^*: 
captures  a  bizarre,  and  lucre-    $3*JZJ^J2SL££: 


Liddy  Is  an  undeniably  fas- 
cinating character. 

He  toughened  himself  up  as 
a  youth  by  holding  his  arm 
over  a  lighted  candle  until 
the  flesh  seared.  To  over- 
come his  fear  of  rats  hs 
caught,  cooked  and  ate  one. 

After  14  years  of  law 
enforcement  with  the  FBI, 
he  was  recruited  by  ths 
White  House,  and  assigned 
to  a  secret  group  dedicated  to 
securing  the  re-election  of 
Republican  President  Nixon, 
at  any  cost. 

One  of  his  echemes  was  to 


tive    double    act    that    Leary 
performs     with     G     Gordon 


girls  to  lure  and  compromise 
delegates  from  the  Democratic! 


I  iddv     a   former   pbi4Z  National  Convention. 

who  once  arreted  Sfarv  o£ 1  m™nt-    lootln^    BDax*    to 

Sim  cham then  who  went  6uit   and   tie-   Liddy    ^tt°a^ 

arugs  charge   wen  wno  went  te]ls  his  audlence  how  he  waa 


on  to  become  President 
Nixon's  villainous  sidekick, 
the  mastermind  of  the 
Watergate  burglary. 

Leary  and  Liddy  now  tour 
the  States  lecture  circuit  to- 
gether, regaling  rapt,  paying 


involved  in  a-  plot  to  assas- 
sinate America's  leading 
journalist  William  Man- 
chester after  he  had  twics 
"  blown  "  the  C.I.A.'s  cover. 

insisting  that  his  life-long 
motive    has   been   to   secure 


audiences  with  exploits  from    the    greatest    good    for    his 


their  notorious  pasts. 
Remarkably,    before    our 


country,  Liddy  emerges  as  a 
man       of      uncompromising 


▼ery  eyes,  'sixties  folk  hero  ideals  who  has  his  audience 
Leary  turns  into  a  villain,  believing  him  when  he  states 
And  the  Infamous  Liddy  into  that  he  would  kill  his  own 
a  patriot  of  John  Wayne  son  if  America's  interests 
calibre.  demanded  it. 

Leary,  a  sacked  Harvard 
academic,  boasts  of  having 
made  5.000  "  trips  "  on  LSD. 
And  it  shows. 

He  tries  to  look  youthful  on 
stage  in  sweater  and  slacks, 
but  he  is  a  living  warning  of 
drug  abuse,  a  shambling, 
incoherent,  white-haired  figure 
who  looks  ten  years  older 
than  his  age  of  63. 


THE  OBSERVER,  SUNDAY  11  SEPTEMBER  1983 


The  Barnum  touch 


IN  Shakespeare's  only  venture 
into  the  Americas,  the  first 
reaction  of  the  jester  Trinculo 
to  Caliban  is  to  contemplate  the 
fortune  this  bizarre  inhabitant 
of  the  New  World  would  bring 
him  in  a  freak  show.  In  this  he ' 
anticipated  the  great  nineteenth 
century  showman  Phineas  T. 
Barnum,  who  believed  that 
anything  slightly  out  of  the 
ordinary  could  be  installed  for, 
profit  in  what  he  called  his1 

*  American  Museum,'  in  the 
process  creating  a  metaphor  for 
that  function  in  American  life 
that  transforms  everything  into 

•  branch  of  show-business. 
The  latest  addition  to  that 

great  American  Museum  is  the 
double  act  of  Timothy  Leary, 
the  former  Harvard  psychology 
professor,  naive  Utopian  guru 
and  advocate  of  freedom 
through  drugs,  and  G.  Gordon 
Liddy,  mastermind  of  the 
Watergate  break-in,  samurai  of 
the  suburbs  and  staunch 
upholder  of  victory  through 
willpower. 

This  past  year  they  have  been 
touring  America,  lecturing  and 
debating  together,  and  Robert 
Altman's  former  assistant  Alan 
Rudolph  has  made  an  engross- 
ing, very  funny  documentary 
about  a  week  this  odd  couple 
spent  in  Los  Angeles,  Return 
Engagement  (Screen  on  Isling- 
ton Green,  15). 

This  title  refers  to  revisiting 
the  Sixties  and  Seventies, 
through  these  emblematic  fig- 
ures, and  to  the  fact  that  back 
in  1906  Liddy,  as  an  eager 
young  district  attorney  in  an 
ultra-conservative  New  York 
county,  arrested  Leary's  whole 
commune  several  times  on 
drugs  charges.  This  harrass- 
ment  led,  so  Leary  argues,  to 
Liddy  being  hired  as  a  narcotics 
expert  by  the  White  House,  and 
thus  on  to  Watergate,  justifying 
Leary's  claim  that  the  pair 
helped  bring  down  Nixon. 


CINEMA 


by  PHILIP  FRENCH 


G.  Gordon  Liddy :  '  I  plead 
not  guilty  on  all  counts.' 

For  commercial  reasons  the 
two  need  each  other.  Until 
Liddy  came  along,  Leary  was  a 
drug  on  the  market  as  a 
lecture-circuit  performer, 
while  Liddy  needed  a  way-out 
•tooge  to  make  him  sound  more 
humane  and  reasonable. 
Together  they  can  attract  a 
mixed  house  of  doves  and 
hawks.  But  though,  as  "Liddy 
remarks,  'we  disagree  about 
everything  it  is  possible  to 
disagree  about,'  the  pair  have 
taken  to  each  other.  Whatever 
each  may  actually  profess,  they 
are  representatives  of  a  cranky 
American  individualism  at  its 
most  extreme  that  took  both  to 
jail  for  long  sentences. 

Appropriately  the  movie 
begins  with  Liddy's  hoarse 
baritone  rendition  of '  America, 
America'  to  what  he  terms 
Leary's  '  psychedelic '  piano, 
accompaniment,  and  their 
good-humoured  public  dial- 
ogues take  place  before  a  giant 
'Stars  and  Stripes'  backdrop 
that  recalls  the  pre-credit 
aequenceof 'Patton.' 

Rudolph's  film  (with  Airman 
operating  one  of  the  cameras)  is 
as  deceptively  loose-textured 
and  as  artfully  contrived  as  his 
directorial  debut, '  Welcome  to 


L.A.,'  with  exposition  as  care- 
fully planted  as  in  a  well-made 
play.  W©  have  the  pair  doing 
their  act  on  stage  and  separately 
interviewed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
journalist  who  moderates  the 
public  sessions.  A  roof-top 
hotel  breakfast  with  their  wives 
presses  on  family  issues,  and 
allows  us  to  observe  the 
acquiescent  femininity  of 
Leary's  young  wife,  and  the 
toughness  of  Mrs  Liddy  — 
when  Liddy  refuses  to  talk 
about  his  sex-life,  saying  'I 
plead  not  guilty  on  all  counts,* 
the  retorts,  *  You  always  do- 
that'*  why  they  gave  you  20 
year*.' 

Rudolph  cross-cuts  between 
Liddy  working  out  in  the  gym 
to  the  point  of  extreme  pain  and 
Leary  playing  with  his  mind- 
extending  word-processor. 
When  Leary  goes  off  to  talk  » 
load  of  mystical  guff  to  a  largely 
nude  audience  of '  Me  Genera- 
tion' zealots  at  the  Esalen 
Institute,  Liddy  is  out  on  the 
road  with  a  local  motor-cycle 
gang,  whose  leader  did  time 
with  him  in  a  Federal 
penitentiary. 

While  Liddy  visits  an  indoor 
shooting-range,  keeping  up  his 
skills  with  shot-gun  and  pistol, 
Leary  drops  in  on  a  computer- 
games  arcade,  preaching  his 
message  that  with  computers 
4  you  can  double  your  intell- 
igence in  a  week.'  Both  have  a 
session  with  a  class  of  high- 
school  seniors,  Liddy  lecturing 
them  on  ethics  and  social 
responsibility,  Leary  flattering 
them  with  his  ideas  on  the 
imminent  and  necessary  take- 
over by  post-war  youth. 

What  they  have  to  say  is 
usually  eloquent,  and  in 
Liddy 's  case  often  shrewd.  But 
sooner  or  later  (usually  sooner) 
their  particular  brands  of  auth- 
oritarianism and  anarchism  are 
pushed  so  far  that  each  disap- 
pears into  the  wide  blue  yonder 
on  the  back  of  the  great 
American  eagle  with  a  maniac 
gleam  in  his  eyes.  But  they're 
a  genial  couple,  deep  in  the 
American  grain.  There  are  few 
dull  moments  in  their  company 
and '  Return  Engagement '  is  as 
much  a  testimony  to  the 
resilience  of  American  demo- 
cracy as  it  is  evidence  of  a 
national  addiction  to  $how- 
business. 


SUNDAY  TIMES 


The  buccaneers  of 
the  lecture  circuit 


Return  Engagement  (Screen  On 
the  Green:  15),  a  documentary 
about  Timothy  Leary  and  G. 
Gordon  Liddy,  is  the  pleasant 
surprise  of  the  week.  The  film's 
protagonists,  who  met  when 
Liddy  arrested  Leary  on  a  drugs 
charge,  are  now  a  popular  double- 
act  on  the  American  lecture 
circuit.  Since  there  is  ho  danger 
that  they  will  find  common 
ground,  they  accept  the  invitation 
to  parody  themselves,  and  there  is 
something  trumped-up  about 
their  confrontations  on  stage;  but 
"Return  Engagement"  leavens  the 
lecture-hall  footage  with  inter- 
views and  conversations. 

On  stage,  Liddy  has  an  ugly, 
hectoring  manner,  except  when  he 
is  making  wisecracks  about 
mellow  California;  in  interviews 
he  cheerfully  owns  up  to  things 
most  people  would  try  to  keep 
secret  under  torture.  He  married 
his  wife  (with  children  in  mind) 
because  she  was  a  "math  genius" 
and  because  her  father  had  been  a 
champion  athlete.  Love,  he  says, 
is  by  definition  an  act  of  the  will. 

Liddy  has  the  knack  of 
identifying  himself  as  an  individ- 
ual unable  to  deny  his  moral 
conscience,  when  there's  a  law  to 
be  broken,  and  then  as  the 
representative  of  national  neces- 
sity, when  there's  an  individual  to 
be'  suppressed.  He  is  that  oddity,  a 
conformist  loner,  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance  but  seeing 
it  always  as  a  victory  over 
massive  odds. 

Leary  is  a  much  milder  figure, 
maintaining  simultaneously  that 
his  estimated  5,000  acid  trips 
have  not  affected  his  intellectual 
powers  and  that  he  has  been 
reborn  ("sociobiologically,  I  have 
changed  species  in  midstream"). 
Leary's  recent  obsession  is  the 
baby-boom  generation  (birth 
dates  from  1946  to  1964),  who  are 


learning  from  video  games  how  to 
run  the  world,  and  need  only  to  be 
led  tenderly  from  the  arcade  to 
the  Oval  Office. 

Predictably  enough  the  inter- 
viewer, Carole  Hemmingway, 
gives  the  blander  of  her  two 
subjects  a  much  tougher  time;  the 
Home  Office,  which  last  week 
debarred  Leary  from  entering  the 
country,  seems  to  be  following  her 
cue.  No  objection  was  made  to 
Liddy's  entry. 

Alan  Rudolph  came  to  notice 
in  the  1970s  as  assistant  director 
to  Robert  Altman  (who  has 
produced  previous  Rudolph 
films,  and  graciously  acts  as 
assistant  cameraman  on  "Return 
Engagement");  he  has  given  shape 
to  the  documentary  material, 
without  undue  editorialising.  His 
subjects  are  only  too  willing  to 
expatiate  on  their  differences,  and 
thereby  disclose  their  resemblanc- 
es. Timothy  Leary  is  every  bit  as 
smug  sitting  at  his  word-processor 
as  Gordon  Liddy  is  when  he  rides 
his  motorbike. 

The  pair  of  them  do  show  some 
redeeming  qualities  offstage. 
Liddy  defends  Leary  to  a  group  of 
Hell's  Angels  against  charges  of 
being  a  "snitch".  Leary  intervenes 
tactfully  when  Frances  Liddy 
(seizing  her  opportunity  as  the 
cameras  roll)  berates  her  husband 
for  being  interviewed  by  nubile 
journalists  and  never  introducing 
her  to  them.  Leary  asserts  that  the 
employees  of  "People"  magazine 
are  "notorious  trollops",  capable 
of  anything. 

Alan  Rudolph's  film  is  manipu- 
lative only  when  it- shows  us  an 
odd-looking  person  in  the  audi*, 
ence  at  the  debate,  queuing  up  to ! 
ask   a   question.   He  has  goodt 
reason  to  look  odd;  but  since  his 
immediate    predecessor    at    the 
microphone  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  fundamentalist,   calling  down 
fire  and  brimstone  (at  different 
temperatures,  to  be  sure)  on  both 
participants,  we  are  led  to  dismiss 
him  in  advance. 

In  fact  he  presents  himself  as 
evidence  of  the  harm  Leary  has 
done  as  an  LSD  prophet;  he  was 
shot  by  people  who  were  tripping 
at  the  time.  He  retains  130  pellets 
in  his  brain:  "The  eyes  you  see," 
he  says,  "are  plastic".  Not  only 
does  he  blame  Leary;  he  forgives 
him. 

This  confrontation  is  electrify- 
ing, and  also  entirely  unfair;  but 
Alan  Rudolph  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  that,  and  his  "Return 
Engagement"  is  by  and  large  a 
well-paced  and  thoroughly  enter- 
taining film. 


11  SEPTEMBER  1983 


G  Gordon  Liddy  (left)  and  sparring  partner  Timothy  Leary  in  RETURN 
ENGAGEMENT;  see  New  Releases  for  review  and  Circuit  for  interview. 


CITY  LIMITS  SEPT  915.  1983 


■  'Return  Engagement"  (15)  (Alan 
Rudolph,  1983,  US)  Timothy  Leary,  G 
Gordon  Liddy.  89  mins. 
Disgraced  Edwardian  celebntites  often 
eked  out  their  twilight  years  regaling 
music  hall  audiences  with  the  lessons  of 
their  misspent  youth.  Following  that 
tradition,    but    relocating    it   to   the 
American    lecture    circuit,    are    Dr 
Timothy  Leary  and  G  Gordon  Liddy, 
who  earn   well   buttered   crusts   by 
debating  with  each  other  their  visions  of 
the  American  dream.  Breaking  with 
their  Edwardian  predecessors'  tradi- 
tion, they  also  proclaim  that  they  were 
right  all  along.  'Return  Engagement*  is 
a  documentary  of  Leary/Liddy  debates, 
interviews,  drunk/stoned  anecdotage 
and  geographical  and  mental  rambl- 
ings.  Leary  suggests  that,  as  the  brain 
behind  the  wearisome  phrase  'tune  in, 
turn  on  and  drop  out'  he,  together  with 
Liddy,  mastermind  of  the  Watergate 
break-in,   'brought  down  the   Nixon 
White  House'.  Even  this  delusion  palls 
before  the  twin  conceit  that  the  two 
men  stand  in  heroic  opposition,  and 
that  they  matter.  Leary  speaks  up  for 
stoned  liberal  anarchism,  'youth'  and 
individualism;  Liddy  for  radical  right 
anarchism,   quack  genetics-and   in- 
dividualism. Leary's  pathetic  search  for 
the  lost  grail  of  youth  renders  him  a 
patheticfigure,  while  Liddy'schirpiness 
makes  him  mildly  engaging.  But  the  film 
should  stand  or  fall  by  the  tension  bet- 
ween the  two  protagonists,  and  what 
we  see  here  is  some  bizarre  Californian 
version  of  a  TV  wrestling  bout,  no  blood, 
no  guts,  and  a  f  ixf  rom  beginning  to  end. 
(Nigel  Fountain) 

('Return  Engagement'  plays  at  the 
Screen/Green;  see  West  End  for 
details.) 
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IS  THERE  LIFE  AFTER 

WATERGATE? 


I  didn't  remember  much  about 
G  Gordon  Liddy  —  only  that  he 
was  the  one  from  Watergate  that 
wouldn't  squeal.  While  Dean,  Mag- 
ruder,  McCord  and  the  rest  were 
trooping  up  to  Capitol  Hill  to  spill  the 
beans  to  the  avuncular  Senator 
Sam  Ervin,  it  became  apparent  that 
only  Liddy  —  the  'mastermind  of 
the  bungled  burglary'  —  could  tell 
us  what  we  all  wanted  to  know: 
who  told  him  to  make  the  break-in? 
But  Liddy  wouldn't  talk. 

Now,  ten  years  on,  I  am  amazed 
to  find  myself  sitting  across  a  rest- 
aurant table  from  Liddy  watching 
him  eat  Japanese  raw  fish  with 
chopsticks  that  he  keeps  rubbing 
against  each  other  as  if  he  were  try- 
ing to  sharpen  them.  I  am  asking  the 
questions  that  I  used  to  want  some- 
one else  to  ask  him  —  and  he  is  an- 
swering them. 

The  occasion  for  my  interview  is 
the  release  of  a  documentary  fea- 
ture, 'Return  Engagement',  that 
presents  Gordon  Liddy  in  his  new 
occupation:  travelling  the  lecture 
circuit  in  America  with  —  wait  for  it 
—  Dr  Timothy  Leary,  guru  of  the 
LSD  era  and  once  the  victim  of  two 
drug  busts  led  by  Liddy  himself. 

I  was  apprehensive  about  meet- 
ing Liddy.  Reading  his  bestselling 
i  autobiography  'Will'  in  preparation 
for  the  interview,  I  had  encountered 
a  portrait  of  a  fanatic  on  a  par  with 
Travis  Bickle,  the  protagonist  of 
Taxi  Driver'.  Like  Bickle,  Liddy  is 
obsessed  with  physical  fitness,  guns 
and  right-wing  politics.  Unlike  him, 
fortunately,  he  is  highly  intelligent 
and  very  amusing. 

'If  I  have  any  redeeming  social 
value,'  Liddy  tells  me,  'it's  that  I 
have  a  sense  of  humour.  With  the 
kind  of  life  that  I  lead,  you  need 
one.' 

Liddy  thoroughly  enjoys  taunting 
liberals.  'I  like  to  pull  their  chain.'  He 
does  so  by  flaunting  his  belief  in  real 
politik:  Liddy  happily  confesses  that 
he  once  offered  to  assassinate  in- 
vestigative columnist  Jack  Ander 
son  in  order  to  stop  him  leaking  the 
name  of  a  CIA  agent.  He  admires 
the  Germans  for  their  'technical 
efficiency'  in  military  matters,  and 
he  thinks  that  it's  OK  to  commit 
crimes  in  pursuit  of  a  greater  good. 
But  if  you  press  this  textbook 
authoritarian  about  his  beliefs,  the 
most  surprisingly  liberal  sentiments 
come  to  the  surface.  What  kind  of 
conservative  is  it  who  abhors  anti- 
Semitism  and  racism,  who  wants 
equal  rights  for  women,  who  is  ag- 


Matthew  Hoffman  dines  with  G  Gordon  Liddy,  the  'mastermind 
of  the  bungled  burglary'  who's  now  enjoying  a  profitable  career 
on  the  Americsn  lecture  circuit.  


nostic  and  despises  organised  reli- 
gion, and  whose  own  children  dis- 
appoint him  by  being  'very  intoler- 
ant of  homosexuality? 

I  begin  to  relax  on  hearing  these 
congenial  thoughts  and  dare  to 
point  out  to  Liddy  that  he  is  not 
really  so  different,  after  all,  from 
Leary.  Suddenly,  the  small,  neatly 
attired  figure  becomes  all  still  con- 
centration. His  obscurely  dark  eyes 
stare  fixedly  at  me  as  I  stammer  out 
the  comparison:  'You  are  both  ad- 
mirers of  certain  things  -  you  dead- 
ly machinery  and  he  hallucinogenic 
drugs  —  and  you  are  both  willing  to 
break  the  law  to  indulge  your  tastes. 
Both  of  you  justify  doing  so  by  an 
argument  about  the  greater  good.' 

Liddy  reflects,  smiles  wanly  and 
begins  to  relax.  'Maybe.  Anyway, 
that's  a  paradox  or  an  irony  that  will 
assist  your  piece.'  He  then  goes  on 
to  flatter  me  for  being  an  'intelligent 


liberal',  not  the  'knee-jerk  kind  we 
have  in  the  United  States'. 

I  too  relax,  pour  out  a  little  more 
sake  and  turn  to  Watergate.  Does 
he  think  that  it  was  right  that  he 
should  have  been  jailed  for  doing 
the  President's  will  by  burgling  the 
office  of  Ellsberg's  psychiatrist? 
Yes,  he  does.  It  is  an  'occupational 
hazard'  of  intelligence  work.  And 
what  the  Democrats  did  to  Nixon  by 
impeaching  him  was  also  fair.  'We'd 
have  done  the  same  thing  to  them  in 
their  place.' 

In  short,  Liddy  does  not  believe  in 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  executive 
power  (as,  for  example,  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many) .  He  just  believes  that  those  in 
authority  have  the  right  to  break  the 
law  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to 
accept  the  consequences  if  they  are 
caught.  That's  the  code  he  learned 
to  live  by  when  he  was  an  FBI  agent, 
and  it's  the  one  he's  sticking  to. 


Liddy  goes  on  to  point  outtnat 
since  leaving  prison  he's  been  hon- 
oured by  US  military  intelligence, 
the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  Coast  Guard.  'I'm  a 
happy  man,'  he  proclaims.  'Virtue 
has  finally  had  its  .rewards.' 

But  the  thought  of  Judge  Sirica 
still  riles.  Liddy  tells  me  that  he  did  a 
'research  job'  on  his  old  enemy.  He 
discovered  that  the  father  of  the 
judge  that  broke  the  Watergate 
cover-up  used  to  run  'the  biggest 
package  bootleg  operation  in  Wash- 
ington' during  Prohibition,  and  at  a 
time  when  Sirica  himself  was  a  US 
attorney  'chargeable  with  prosecut- 
ing people  in  those  activities'.  'I 
don't  say  he  should  have  jailed  his 
old  man,  but  quit  jerking  me  off 
John  about  cover-ups  and  all  that 
bullshit.  He's  a  phoney.' 

One  thing  G  Gordon  Liddy  is  not 
is  a  phoney.  I  wondered  when  I  was 
reading  his  book  about  his  claim  to 
have  burnt  his  palms  and  wrists  with 
cigarette  lighters  in  order  to  streng- 
then his  will-power.  At  first  I  thought 
to  dare  him  to  do  it  in  the  restaurant, 
but  I  settled  for  asking  to  see  his 
scars.  As  Liddy  showed  me  the 
twisted  and  glossy  scar  tissue,  he 
began  to  explain  how  the  'holes 
eventually  fill  up  with  new  flesh'.  I 
didn't  pursue  the  subject. 

What  does  Liddy  see  in  the  future 
for  himself?  For  the  next  few  years 
he  just  wants  to  continue  lecturing 
and  writing  bestselling  thrillers.  But 
his  real  ambition  is  to  be  a  university 
lecturer,  'if  they  would  ever  let  me 
in'.  I  suggest  that  they  might  em- 
ploy him  at  one  of  the  right-wing 
colleges,  but  Liddy  wants  to  teach 
at  an  institution  where  students 
would  be  able  to  go  from  a  class 
taught  by  a  liberal  'like  yourself  to 
one  taught  by  him,  so  that  they 
could  learn  the  principles  of  free 
inquiry'. 

'But,'  I  protest,  'that's  classical 
John  Stuart  Mill  liberalism.'  Liddy's 
eyes  narrow.  'That's  a  dirty  word,' 
he  cautions  menacingly. 

'Return  Engagement'  opens  at  The 
Screen  on  the  Green  on  Thursday 
September  8.  See  Film:  West 
End  I First  Run  listings  for  details. 


TIMEOUT     15 


The  Chas  and  Dave  of  the  Acid  Generation?  Freshly  banned  Timothy 
I*ary  at  the  pianoforte,  Gordon  Liddy  on  vocals . . . 


Gordon  Liddy  was  the  Watergate 
burglar.  Timothy  Leary  was  the  acid 
king.  Now  they  are  together  as 
themselves  in  the  Him  'Return 
Engagement.'  DUNCAN  CAMP- 
BELL met  Liddy  in  a  darkened  hotel 
lobby  last  week-end. 

The  idea  of  'Return  Engagement'  is 
that  you  take  two  polar  oppositcs 
and  watch  the  chemistry.  Which  is 
fine  except  that  Gordon  Liddy  and 
Timothy  Leary  are  terribly  similar. 
Both  pursued  and  over-indulged  in 
two  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
American  drugs— power  and  acid, 
respectively. 

Both  were  damaged  by  them  but 
both  have  used   that    to  their  ad- 

L vantage.    Liddy   now    thinks   that 
Leary  is  an  OK  guy.  


'In  his  own  perverse  way  he  has  a 
degree  of  integrity.  I  was  visiting  his 
home  one  time  and  he  pointed  at 
some  chocolate  chip  cookies  and 
said  "It's  all  right  for  you  to  have 
those  but  avoid  those  brownies"— 
they  were  laced 

Liddy's  autobiography  is  called 
'Will',  which  refers  not  to  some  old 
marine  buddy  but  to  what  he  feels 
has  taken  him  where  he  is— his  will. 
The  last  line  of  the  book,  referring  to 
his  five  children,  is  'Tomorrow 
belongs  to  them'.  What  about  the 
associations  with  Nazism? 

'The  song  was  written  by  the 
fellow  who  wrote  "Cabaret",  who 
happened  to  be  Jewish  and,  I  can 
assure  you,  had  no  Nazi  sym- 
pathies.' 

'But  the  people  singing  it  did  and 


jit's  sung  here  by  young  fascists . . . 
and  you  like  singing  the  "Horst 
Wessel"  song  and  describe 
"Triumph  of  the  Will"  as  a  master- 
piece.' 

'I  learnt  it  (the  'Horst  Wessel 
song)  as  a  youth.  And  "Triumph  of 
ithe  Will"  is  listed  as  a  masterpiece  at 
(the  film  academy  in  the  University  of 
California  in  Los  Angeles. 
'I  believe  you  can  appreciate  the 
techniques  of  a  film  without  adher- 
ing to  the  beliefs  it  espouses,'  says 
Liddy,  sipping  a  Bloody  Mary.  He  is 
very  cool— and  neat.  I  am  sure  he 
never  travels  without  a  nail-clipper. 
'You    espouse    some   of   those 
beliefs,  you  espouse  the  beliefs  on 
geneticism.*  (In  'Will',  Liddy  re- 
counts how  he  had   sought   'the 
woman    1    wanted    to    bear    my 
children:  a  highly  intelligent,  tall, 
fair,  powerfully  built  Teuton,  whose 
mind  worked  like  the  latest  scientific 
wonder,  the  electronic  computer.') 
Liddy  doesn't  pause:  'the  dif- 
ference in  my  beliefs  and  those 
espoused  in  the  Third  Reich  are  that 
il  think  a  person  contemplating  mar- 
riage and  children  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  use  the  common  body  of 
(knowledge  about  genetics.  But  I 
Would  recognise  that  everyone  has  a 
freedom  of  choice.  The  Nazis'  belief 
was  that  no-one  would  have  that 
choice.' 

And  the  five  little  Liddies?  Are 
they  all  now  looking  for  their  perfect 
genetic  mate  or . . .  'how  about  your 
children?  Any  hippies?  Drug- 
ttiKcrs. 

'The  oldest  child  is  a  nurse  at  the 
medical  centre  in  Boston  and  an  ac- 
complished marathon  runner.  The 
next  child,  she  has  just  graduated 
from  university. 

'James  is  the  next,  he's  an  officer 
of  the  student  government  and  a 
world  class  water-polo  player. 
Thomas  spends  his  summer  in  the 
marine  corps  barracks  in  Virginia 
and  will  be  a  marine  jet-fighter  pilot. 
The  last  one  down  is  Raymond.  Heis 
a  very  physically  powerful  young 
man. 

'None  of  them  will  ever  smoke  a 
cigarette,  indeed  only  one  will  even 
eat  ice  cream  because  it  contains 
sugar . . .  They  find  me  too  much  to 
the  left  for  their  taste.' 
'What— all  of  them?' 
'Yes.' 

How  about  the  other  Watergate 
villains?  Are  they  all  doing  so  fine? 
(Liddy  says  he  earns  £100,000  a  year 
on  the  college  lecture  circuit,  in  his 
security  business  and  with  his 
writing.  That's  in  a  'poor'  year.) 

'I  have  been  in  correspondence 
with  President  Nixon  but  have  not 
had  occasion  to  see  him  directly  in 
person  . . .  Dean  is  a  pariah  and  he 


skulks  about . . .  Magruder  took  a 
degree  in  divinity  and  subsequently 
became  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
California;  all  I  can  say  is  they  had 
better  keep  a  weather  eye  out  o>  *' 
poor  box.' 

He's  a  Reagan  fan,  supports  him 
against  people  who  want  the  'so- 
called  Equal  Rights  Amendment', 
thinks    Russia's    ultimate   goal   is 
*tanks  on  the  Mexican/ American 
border  at  El  Paso,'  believes  the  Rus- 
sians masterminded  the  assassina- 
tion attempt  on  the  Pope,  has  ab- 
solutely no  regrets  about  Watergate 
except  getting  caught,  doesn't  set 
fire  to  his  hand  any  more  to  prove  his 
'will'— something  he  did  in  prison  to 
win  the  initiative  with  the  other  cons, 
thinks  that  Rupert  (Sun)  Murdoch's 
papers  in  the  States  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  stories  like  'Baby  Eats 
Mother's  Left  Leg'  and  are  read  by 
'people  who  don't  vote,  they're  not 
people  of  consequence.' 

He's  just  returned  from  a  day  at 
the  Edinburgh  Festival— he  saw  the 
Military  Tattoo— and  met  some  film 
people  there,  mainly  'politically  to 
the  left,  which  doesn't  surprise  me 
because  the  film  industry  in  my 
country  is  oriented  to  the  left.' 

'But  American  films  are  terribly 
right-wing  at  the  moment- 
vigilantes,  violence,  vengeance, 
Eastwood,  Bronson 

'These  are  more  crime  things. 
There's  nothing  political  in  that . . . 
These  pictures  appeal  to  the  fan- 
tasies of  "alright  the  police  can't 
stop  it  so  1  will",  that  sort  of  thing.' 
'That's  what  you  were  doing,  ac- 
ting outside  the  law.' 

A  pause.  'Well,  I  was  acting  out- 
side the  law,  but  most  of  the  time  I 
was  acting,  /  was  part  of  a  law  en- 
forcement agency,  who  in  certain 
circumstances,  typically,  did  things 
that  were  outside  the  law.' 

My  italics.  His  fantasy.  Watergate 
was,  he  says,  'an  accident  of  history. 
I  really  look  on  it  as  a  detour,  an  ac- 
cidental diversion.' 

His  theme  song  is  really  No 
Regrets',  not  'Horst  Wessel'.  But 
perhaps  that's  the  song  he  has  to 
hum  because  what  burns  him  more 
painfully  than  any  flame  to  his 
forearm  is  the  fact  that,  thanks  to  his 
cock-up  at  Watergate,  we  were  all 
given  a  brief,  fleeting  and  alarming 
glimpse  of  The  Beast  in  all  its  genetic 
majesty. 

Unintentionally  Liddy  turned  a 
nation  on  to  distrust  of  its  leaders,  in 
the  end  a  far  more  subversive  piece 
of  mind-management  that  any  of  Dr 
Timothy's  sunshine. 


See  Cinema:  New  Releases  and  West 
End  for  details  of  'Return 
Engagement '.  ■      
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Open  sesame 

for 

'60's  guru 


TIMOTHY  LEARY.  high 
priest  of  the  Calif ornian 
drug  culture  in  the  Six- 
ties, and  a  convict  for 
much  of  the  Seventies  as 
a  result,  has  finally  been 
given  the  seal  of  approval 
by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

Refused  entry  to  Britain 
on  no  less  than  three  occa- 
sions back  in  those  days 
of  notoriety,  the  Home 
Office  now  seems  to  have 
forgiven  and  forgotten  and 
Leary  will  be  arriving  here 
at  the  weekend  for  the  first 
time  since  a  brief  trip 
some  11  years  ago  when  he 
was  on  the  run  from  a 
U.S.  gaol.  Then  he  was 
allowed  no  further  than 
Heathrow  Airport. 

And  his  mission  this 
time  ?  It  could  not  be  more 
bizarre — to  promote  not 
only  himself,  in  the  form 
of  an  autobiography  out 
shortly,  but  also  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  un- 
likely figure  of  an  old 
adversary,  the  Watergate 
"dirty  tricks"  burglar.  Q. 
Gordon  Liddy. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  former  FBI  agent 
Liddy,  a  God  and  Country 
man  arrested  Leary,  laid- 
back  and  anti-State,  "twice 
on  drugs  charges  and  that 
there  is  still  little  love  lost 
between  them,  they  have 
established  a  barely  plaus- 
ible but  lucrative  business 
arrangement  whereby  they 
tour  the  States  together 
giving    joint    lectures    on 


their  diametrically  opposed 
philosophies. 

By  all  accounts,  their 
"shows"  are  a  scream.  They 
sit  at  opposite  ends  of  a 
stage  with  an  impartial 
judge  between  and,  start- 
ing with  their  first  meet- 
ings as  sheriff  and  outlaw, 
recount  two  very  different 
tales. 

So  successful  has  the 
circus  been  that,  with 
extra  footage  of  their  life- 
styles thrown  in,  their  en- 
counters  have   been  made 


Liddy  confronts   Leary. 

into  a  film,  Return  Enga- 
gement, which"  Is  to  be 
given  its  world  premiere  at 
the  Screen  on  the  Green 
next  Tuesday. 

The  protagonists  are 
keeping  apart  in  this 
country  —  other  commit- 
ments is  the  reason  offi- 
cially given.  Liddy,  an 
obsessive  self-disciplinarian 
who  once  bit  off  a  rat's 
head  and  used  to  burn 
himself  to  conquer  phobias 
about  rodents  and  fire,  is 
here  already  but  leaves 
shortly  before  Leary  arrives. 

And  the  tough  guy's  ver- 
dict on  the  man  who  would 
undermine  his  beloved 
country?  "Dr  Leary  talks 
like  somebody  who  has 
injected  himself  with  -  too 
many  chemical  substances. 
But  he's  got  an  elfin  Irish 
wit.  I  think  linearly.  I'm  a 
lawyer  and  I  have  to 
pounce  on  him.  very 
Quickly." 

As  one  mutual  acquaint- 
ance puts  it:  "It's  remark- 
able that  they  can  bring 
themselves  to  make  money, 
out  of  each  other." 


THE    G  U  A  R  D I A  N    Saturday  August  27  1983 


Derek  Malcolm  reports  on  the  highlights 
of   this   year's  Edinburgh   Film   Festival 


ANYONE  presented,  as  we 
were  at  Edinburgh's  Film 
Festival  earlier  this  week, 
with  (films  like  Andrzej 
Wajda's  Danton  and  Alan 
Rudolph's  Return  Engage- 
ment might  be  forgiven  for 
thinking  that  the  problem  of 
setting  the  world  to  rights 
was  well  beyond  human 
endeavour. 

Both  films  are  really  about 
where  we  go  from  here : 
Wajda's  is  a  treatise  on  the 
problems  of  the  revolu- 
tionary process  as  reflected  by 
Danton  and  Robespierre,  and 
Rudolph's  the  record  of  a 
highly  remunerative  lecture 
tour  by  Dr  Timothy  Leary 
and  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  protag- 
onists of  the  left  and  the 
right  in  American  terms. 

Given  the  choice,  which  of 
course  one  never  is,  I  would 
personally  have  to  think  long 
and  hard  which  of  this  extra- 
ordinary quartet  I  would 
rather  to  be  ruled  by.  Prefer- 
ably —  at  least  as  they  are 
presented  in  these  two  films 
—  it  would  be  by  none  of 
them.  The  problem  with 
Wajda's  otherwise  excellent 
film  is  that  neither  Danton 
nor  Robespierre  seem  very 
capable  of  inspiring  trust, 
though  clearly  Gerard  Depar- 
dieu^s  Danton  is  the  more 
likeable  of  the  two. 


Return  Engagement  gets 
there  even  sooner  but  I  can't 
resist  the  comment  that  if 
this  is  what  Americans  think 
socio-political  debate  is 
about,  they  have  to  be  either 
stupid  of  crazy.  The  film  is  a 
wonderful  entertainment  but 
when  you  hear  Carole  Hem- 
mingway,  the  debate  moderat- 
tor,  telling  the  audience  ito 
"cool  it,  let's  talk  mellow," 
you  do  begirt  to  wonder 
whether  the  Californian  sun 
finally  addles  the  brain  as 
one's  always  suspected. 

Anyway  the  thought  of 
tuning  In,  turning  on  and 
dropping  out  with  the  gal- 
lantly ageing  Leary,  who 
abjures  everyone  not  to  vote 
for  anybody  born  before  1946 
before  asking  them  to  listen 
to  him,  is  fairly  horrendous. 
Though  one  can  certainly 
support  his  idea  that  nobody 
born  before  that  date  (except 
himself,  that  is)  knows  any 
name  for  relaxation  other 
than  booze,  which  is  probably 
the  most  destructive. 

As  for  Liddy,  he  is  very 
funny  about  prison  warders, 


describing  them  as  people 
with  an  IQ  at  room  tempera- 
ture who  have  failed  to  get 
into  first  the  police  and  then 
the  fire  service.  But  one  does 
wonder  at  his  suggestion  that 
he  might  just  divorce  his 
wife  of  long  standing  or  even 
kill  his  son  if  patriotism  de- 
manded it.  And  what  of  the 
amiable  doctor's  statement 
that  you  can  tell  the  age  a 
man  had  his  first  orgasm  by 
the  kind  of  music  he  likes  ? 
That's  fruitful  ground  at  a 
place  like  Edinburgh  just 
now. 
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Ban  on  LSD 
professor 

FORMER  Harvard  professor 
Dr  Timothy  Leary,  who  dis- 
covered LSD  and  has  served 
a  prison  sentence  for  drug, 
offences,  has  been  banned 
from  entering  Britain. 

Dr  Leary  sought  to  come  to 
London  for  the  onening  of  the 
documentary  film  Return 
Engagement  in  which  he  co- 
stars. 


THE  TIMES  TUESDAY  SEPTEMBER  6  1983 

UK  entry  denied 
to  US  professor 

Dr  Timothy  Leary,  the  former 
Harvard  professor  who  served  a 
prison  sentence  in  America  for 
possessing  marijuana,   has.  been 
banned    from    entering    Britain.  | 
The     Home     Office     yesterday  . 
advised    Dr    Leary's    publishers,  ) 
Heincmann,  that  he  would  not  be 
able    to    come    to    Britain    to  I 
publicize      his      autobiography,  , 
Flash  Backs. 


THE  SUNDAY  TIMES,  28  AUGUST  1983 


And  so  to  a  last  documentary, 
which  also  nicely  conveys  this 
Festival's  flavour.  Sharp  of  wit 
and  eye,  Return  Engagement 
shows  that  improbable  pair, 
C.  Gordon  Liddy,  the  Watergate 
burglar,  and  Timothy  Leary,  the 
Harvard  guru,  on  tour  with 
their  double  act  of  salty 
intellectual  burlesque.  No  film 
better  achieves  the  tension  of 
facts  and  fantasies,  delusion  and 
truth,  the  techniques  for  confus- 
ing which  Edwin  S.  Porter 
introduced  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 
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Master  minds  clash 
in  a  war  of  words 


Return  Engagement  (15) 

Screen  on  Islington  Green 


WHEN  TWO  notorious  old 
adversaries  such  as  Dr  Timothy 
Leafy  and  G.  Gordon  Liddy 
mount  their  own  lecture  road- 
show to  do  combat,  they  are 
surely  engaged  in  the  profitable 
politics  of  survival. 

As  two  much  reviled  men 
of  conviction,  their  resilience 
is  as  understandable  as  it  is 
necessary.  I'll  scratch  your 
eyes  out  in  public,  if  you  scratch 
out  mine:  that  seems  to  be  the 
mutually  beneficial  understand- 
ing that  has  brought  the  two 
polemicists  together  on  the  col- 
lege circuit,  where  they  are 
reportedly  the  highest  priced 
speakers. 

One  of  their  encounters, 
symbolising  as  it  does  the  fun- 
damental clash  between  two 
deeply  contrasting  philosophies, 
has  been  recorded  on  film  in 
Return  Engagement.  As  a  mic- 
rocosmic  glimpse  of  the 
American  debate  over  the  past 
20  years  or  so,  it  is  an  intel- 
lectual prize  fight  not  to  be 
missed.  The  drama  continues 
outside  the  ring. 

The  British  distributors  of  the 
fitm  offered  an  apology  for  the 
non-appearance  of  Dr  Leary  at 
the  London  Press  screening  this 
we€k.  The  Home  Secretary, 
they  declared,  had  refused  him 
entry  into  the  U  K  on  the  basis 
of  his  previous  record. 

He  has  impeccable  antece- 
dents. The  one-time  Harvard 
professor  and  so-called  L  S  D 
guru  has  been  challenging 
authority  for  a  long  time,  and 
he  still  issues  his  famous  call 
"  Tune  in,  turn  on,  dropout " 
—this  time  on  the  platform  to 
his  old  rival. 

Yet  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unequal  contest.  Liddy,  former 
FBI  agent,  was  the  master- 
mind behind  the  Watergate 
break-in.  He  spent  four-and-a- 
hajf  years  in  prison  but  reso- 
lutely refused  to  name  his  asso- 
ciates. And  his  first  encounter 
with  the  philosopher-scientist 
occurred  when,  as  an  assistant 
district  attorney,  some  16  years 
ago  he  arrested  Learv  in 
Duchess  County,  New  York. 

The  silver-haired  academic,  a 
man  bubbling  with .  seductive 
slogans,  is  patently  adept  at 
sententious  verbal-  demolition. 
He  begins  the  debate  by  insist- 
ing that  it  is  his  duty  to  expose 
his  admirable  foe. 
Liddy,  according  to  the  pro- 


phet, is  a  member  of  a  very 
dangerous  and  destructive 
group;  he  is  a  self-confessed 
lawyer,  one  of  that  exclusive 
band  of  intellectual  hitmen. 
Most  of  those  who  fought  in 
the  Second  World  War  saw  it  as 
a  test  of  manhood.  They  be- 
came addicted  to  it — Legion- 
naires' disease,  he  calls  it.  From 
the  political  Right  comes  for- 
midably cool  Liddy.  Had  it  not 
been  for  those  warriors,  they 
in  the.  US  would  now  all  be 
speaking  either  German  or 
Japanese. 


Challenged  from  the  floor, 
the  former  Harvard  man 
insists  that  he  has  never  advo- 
cated the  taking  of  LSD  or 
any  other  drug.  "  I  do,  however, 
advocate  the  option  of  the 
American  citizen  to  make  an 
intelligent  decision  about  who 
and  what  to  put  into  his/her 
body." 

Not  all  the  decisions,  though, 
are  intelligent  ones.  The  pro- 
fessor is  visibly  shaken  when 
one  member  of  the  audience, 
a  Vietnam  veteran,  steps  for- 
ward to  declare  that  he  had 
been  blinded,  not  on  the  battle- 
field  but  back  home  in  the  y  S 
—by  a  trigger-happy  group  high 
on  L  S  D. 

Both  men  are  clearly  well 
versed  in  the  hard-sell  business. 
Such  salesmen  need  to  be 
treated  with  caution  and  deep 
suspicion,  though  that  in  itselt 
does  not  explain  why  the  vener- 
able doctor  should  not  be  here 
in  London  to  explain  what  he 
calls  his  cheer-leading  is  all 
about. 


Timothy    Leary    and    C    Cordon    Liddy    in 
"  Return   Engagement." 


•  RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 
(15)  Screen  on  the  Green,  Is 
a    curious    entertainment  — a 

documentary  focused  on 
Gordon  Llddy  and  Dr 
Timothy  Leary  and  one  of  the 
so-called  debates  they  engage 
in  for  profit. 

Llddy,  who  went  to  jail  for 
masterminding  the  Water', 
gate  burglary,  attempts  to 
justify  his  actions  on  the 
grounds  of  loyalty  to  his 
country. 

Leary,  who  did  time  for 
drug  offences,  defends  the 
joys  of  freaking  out  on  LSD. 
They  both  seem  as  devious  as 
their  arguments  are  specious. 

In  terms  of  showbusiness, 
you  laugh  at  them  rathe* 
than  with   them. 


THE  SUNDAY  TELEGRAPH    SEPTEMBER  11,  1983 


of  panache 


A  MUCH  more  entertaining 
documentary,  Alan  Rudolph's 
Return  Engagement  (15:  Screen 
on  the  Green)  is  a  journey 
across  a  substantial  part  of 
America's  psychological  and 
ideological  landscape,  our 
guides  being  the  Sixties'  drugs 
guru,  Timothy  Leary,  and  the 
Watergate  mastermind,  G. 
Gordon  Liddy.  The  film  goes 
behind  the  scenes  of  a  lecture 
lorn-  they  made  together,  in 
which  they  expound  to  huge 
audiences  the  fundamentals  of 
their  (respectively)  naive  Utop- 
ianism  and  paranoid  conserva- 
tism. 

It  somehow  encapsulates  the 
themes  of  the  week:  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  alternative  life- 
styles; the  ambivalent  impulses 
in  American  life;  Leary  and 
Liddy  as  the  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van of  the  American  campus 
scene,  outrageous,  satirical,  but 
(to  borrow  a  wicked  James 
Agee  phrase  about  W.  S. 
Gilbert)  "whose  every  punch  is 
a  sort  of  self-caress." 


THE  TIMES  FRIDAY  SEPTEMBER  9  1 983 
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Tuning  in:  Lidfjv.  left,  and  Leary 


Return  Engagement  presents  a 
spectacle  just  as  bizarre,  though 
rather  more  ■  disturbing.  An 
amiable  duffer  sits  in  an  oatmeal- 
coloured  pullover  repeatedly 
saying  "I*m  a  philosopher", 
though  his  tenets  number  two: 
those  born  before  1946  are  dead, 
even  if  they  are  alive;  the  future  of 
the  world,  furthermore,  lies  in 
\oung  kids  and  video  games. 
Alongside  is  a  whippet-faced 
slyboots  in  grey  and  dark  blue, 
plausibly  expounding  odious 
notions  of  private  and  public 
morality. 

Despite  first  impressions,  these 
figures  of  fantasy  and  nightmare 
are  real,  certified  people.  The  first 
is  Timothy  Lcary.  former 
Harvard  professor  ana  drugs 
prophet,  responsible  for  the 
precept  "Tune  in,  turn  on  and 
drop  out;  the  Home  Secretary  this 
week  banned  his  proposed  trip  to 
Britain  to  publicise  his  auto- 
biography. The  second  is  G. 
Gordon  Liddy,  former  lawyer, 
FBI  agent,  Nixon  aide  and 
mastermind  of  the  Watergate 
burglary-  O  brave  new  world,  as 
Miranda  said,  that  has  such 
people  in't. 


1  he  lessons  of  Return  Engage- 
ment are  rather  less  salutary.  For 
Leary  and  Liddy,  after  a  com- 
bined eight  years  in  jail,  have 
teamed  together  to  become  the 
highest-paid  performers  on 
America's  lecture  circuit:  they 
recount  their  exploits  and  declare 
their  thoughts  while  young 
audiences,  frighteningly,  take 
notes.  The  film  documents  eight 
days  in  their  lives:  on  stage  at  a 
Los  Angeles  theatre,  relaxing  with 
their  wives,  lecturing  to  school- 
children, playing  in  video  arcades, 
visiting      Hell's      Angels. 

Return  Engagement  provides 
evidence  of  his  continuing 
fascination'  with  ■'  American 
counter-culture,  but  the  fragments 
are  assembled  here  with  self- 
effacing  skill:  Leary  and  Liddy  are 
left  to  reveal  themselves  through 
their  own  words  and  actions.  The 
tactic  works  well  in  small  doses, 
though  the  viewer  is  left  with  a 
great  many  questions  unans- 
wered. It  is  only  in  the  final 
restaurant  scene,  fpr  example, 
ihat  we  glimpse  the  pair's 
combative  social  relationship  and 
find  their  minds  meeting  head  on; 
the  public  debate  only  reaches  the 
level  of  music-hall  sparring 


Financial  Times  Friday  September  9  1983 


The  Darby  and  Joan  of  LA 


Return  Engagement  (15) 

Screen  on  the  Green 


Return  Engagement  takes  as 
Its  starting  point  a  travelling 
showbiz  entertainment  (the 
stopover  here  is  I^os  Angeles) 
featuring  the  unlikely  double 
'  act  of  Timothy  Leary  and 
G.  Gordon  Liddy.  Its  object, 
'however,  is  not  to  surrender 
the  floor  to  these  two  genial, 
opposed  ideologues  (non- 
combatants  now,  rather 
respected  veterans),,  but  to  use 
the  v  engagement — Llddy  the 
burglar  of  Watergate ,  vs. 
Leary  the  guinea-pig  of  a 
thousand  and  one  mind- 
expanding  substances— as  a 
way  into  the  recent,  riven 
history  of  the  United  States. 

Alan  Rudolph,  the  director, 
worked  with  Robert  Altraan  on 
several  films  including,  in 
particular,  The  Long  Goodbye: 
Return  Engagement  offers  a 
similar  mesmeric  reflection  of 
the  Californian  way.  More 
significantly,  however,  Rudolph 
was  assistant  director  on 
Nashville  and  co-author  of 
Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Indians — 
two  history  lessons,,  the  latter 
told  through  participants 
turned,  as  here,  sideshow  per- 
formers. 

This  being  L.A.,  Llddy  the  ex- 
prosecuting  lawyer  (it  was  he 
who  in  the  Sixties  first  put- the 
cuffs  on  Leary,  hence  the  title) 
and  Leary  the  ex-college  pro- 
fessor spar  with  a  dispassion- 
ate mellow  ease.  Alt  real 
passion,  is  spent.  They  behave, 
someone  remarks,  like  an  old 
married  couple.  They  are  con. 
tent,  after  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  past  20  years,  when  they 
represented  the  Drug  Culture 
and  the  American  Way,  merely 
to  entertain,  to  enjoy  their 
slightly  tainted  celebrity  irt  the 
California  sun.  People  pay   to 


see  them,  because  gaol,  it 
seems,  has  only  increased  their 
cockiness. 

What  gives  this  singular  film 
its  edge  is  that  all  is  clearly  not 
as  mellow  as  these  two  equable 
and  in  many  ways  djsarmingly 
attractiye  men  would  have  us 
believe.  Leary  has  no  answer 
for  a  man  who  was  blinded  by 
gunmen  on  a  "  bad  trip  ";  Liddy, 
ever  his  country's  loyal  servant, 
can  dispassionately  discuss  how 
he  was  assigned  to  weigh  the 
pros  and  cons  of  murdering  a 
famous  newspaper  columnist, 
but  overall  singularly  fails  to 
justify  his  past  criminality. 
Both  men  have  their  positions 
so  carefully  defended  that  they 
both  ultimately  register  as 
deeply  untrustworthy. 

They  resolutely  refuse  to 
come .  to  terms  with  what  they 
onco  peddled  seriously  and 
What  they  continue  to  profit 
from.  Liddy,  the  ex-con  turned 
author,  disingenuously  lines 
himself  up  with  0.  Henry, 
Defoe  and  Anwar  Sadat;  Leary, 
the  fluffier  of  the  pair,  claims 
only  to  be. the  cheerleader  for 
the  postwar  generation.  ,  Of 
course  they  have  their  reasons, 
and  one  is  half-inclined  to  be- 
'lleve  them.  Creatures  from 
another  age:  telling  exhibits  for 
today's  high-school  seniors  — " 
who,  thank  heaven,  appear  not 
to  be  taken  in. 
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THE  debate  between  G. 
Gordon  Liddv,  the  archi- 
tect of  Watergate!  and 
Timothy  Leary,  ••  the 
prophqt  of  the*  arug- 
orientatea  tliipple^g  cnera-' 
tlon.  had  to  be  riveting. 
In  this  documentary  they 
agree  to  disagree  on  just 
about  everything,  but 
obviously  got  along  fam- 
ouslv. 

At  times  It's  hard  to 
remember  how  influen- 
tial they  and  their 
disastrous  opposing 

philosophies  have  been 
in  shaping  the  attitudes 
of  America. 

Leary.  still  considered 
a  threat,  was  refused 
entry  into  Britain  to 
promote  the  film  arid  his 
book.  The  cold-eyed 
Llddy.  apparently,  is  all 
right— he's  simply  a 
crook  who  served  his 
time  and  justifies  his, 
crime  on  the  grounds  ot 
patriotism  and  loyalty. 

Someone  .  described 
them  in  the  mQvie  as 
consummate  scoundrels, 
which  didn't  appear  to 
bother  them  overmuch. 
They  just  went  on  talk- 
ing. The  only  time  Leary 
had  the  grace  to  be 
speechless  was  when  he 
was  confronted  by  a  vic- 
tim, of  LSD-crazed  thugs. 
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TIMOTHY  LEAHY:  Flashbacks 

(395pp.  £9.95.  Heinemaoo). 
"YOU'RE  just  what  we  need  to 
shake  things  up  at  Harvard:" 
with  these  words,  enormously 
ironical  in  retrospect,  Professor 
David  McClelland  offered 
Timothy  Leary  an  influential 
academic  post  that  would 
enable  him  to  expound  his  ideas 
on  the  existential  implications 
of  psychology.  At  the  time, 
spring  1959,  Leary  was  out  of 
work  though  highly  regarded  as 
the  author  of  The  Interper- 
sonal Diagnosis  of  Persona- 
lity. His  own  background  was 
traumatic  —  an  alcoholic  father 
and  a  wife  who  took  her  own 
life  in  1955  —  and  he  was 
adamant  that  the  future  of 
psychology  depended  on  the 
ability  of  the  experts  to  change 
in  accordance  with  the  condi- 
tion of  their  subjects.  A  psycho- 
logical session  was  to  be  a 
mutual  exploration  of  human 
problems  and  Leary's  radical 
approach  included  a  willingness 
to  experiment  on  himself. 

Eventually,  the  clinically  un- 
orthodox methods  adopted  by 
Leary  led  to  his  deification  as 
the  psychedelic  guru  of  the 
1960s  and  his  imprisonment  as 
an  advocate  of  supposedly 
mind-expanding  drugs.  Now  he 
contemplates  his  extraordinary 
career  and  emerges  full  of  hope 
for  the  future  because,  he  says, 
"the  Young  Ones  are  ready  to 
Turn  On  the  higher  circuits  of 
their  brains,  Tune  In  to  the 
awesome  strength  of  their 
numbers,  and  Take  Charge  of 
evolution.  It's  about  time." 
Leary  is  proud  of  the  part  he 
played  in  the  so-called  "youth 
revolution"  and  sees  himself  as 
Leary  the  Lamplighter  always 
on  hand  to  illuminate  the  minds 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Along  with  his  gift  of  the  gab, 


By  ALAN  BOLD 


Leary  has  a  talent  for  the 
journalistically  attractive 
expression  of  his  theories.  He 
corns  slogans  that  are  as  catchy 
as  tabloid  headlines  and  he  can 
encapsulate  in  prose  the 
essence  of  any  action  that  has 
affected  him.  In  41  chapters, 
each  of  them  introduced  by  a 
boxed  biography  of  a  figure 
held  in  high  esteem  by  Leary, 
he  describes  his  pursuit  of 
imaginative  excellence  and  the 
consequences  that  followed; 
arrest,  imprisonment,  escape, 
arrest,  imprisonment,  release. 

He  also  drops  famous,  and 
infamous,  names  with  enthu- 
siasm as  he  looks  back  on  his 
life  with  all  the  excitement  of  a 
man  watching  a  spectacular 
movie.  The  narrative  moves 
quickly  and  the  punchy  prose  is 
interrupted  by  axiomatic  asides: 
"Prison ...  is  a  psychlotron,  a 
sealed  container  for  interper- 
sonal thermodynamics."  Leary's 
literary  panache  suggests  that  it 
is  reasonable  of  him  to  reject 
the  notion  that  he  is  "a  burned- 
out  acid  casualty"  and  project 
himself  as  a  man  with  a  sense 
of  purpose  —  which,  of  course, 
the  reader  can  take  or  leave  as 
he  (or  she)  likes. 

Leary's  life  changed  comple- 
tely in  1962,  he  admits.  Up  to 
then  his  Harvard  research,  prin- 
cipally with  prisoners  and  col- 
leagues, was  restricted  to  the 
use  of  the  drug  psilocybin.  A 
new  influence,  however,  entered 
his  life  with  the  arrival  of  a 
man  called  Michael  Holling- 
shead  who  claimed,  with  justifi- 
cation, to  have  ingested  more 
LSD  than  any  other  individual. 
Hollingshead  invited  Leary  to 
participate  in  what  be  assured 


him  was  an  astonishingly  uplift- 
ing experience. 

In  fact,  Leary  recalls,  "it  was 
the  most  shattering  experience 
of  my  life.  ...  It  has  been  20 
years  since  that  first  LSD  trip 
with  Michael  Hollingshead.  I 
have  never  forgotten  it.  Nor  has 
it  been  possible  for  me  to 
return  to  the  life  I  was  leading 
before  that  session.  I  have 
never  recovered  from  that  onto- 
logical  confrontation.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  take  myself, 
my  mind,  or  the  social  world 
quite  so  seriously.  Since  that 
time  I  have  been  acutely  aware 
that  everything  I  percieve, 
everything  within  and  around 
me,  is  a  creation  of  my  own 
consciousness."  Since  the  man 
who  turned  on  Leary,  and 
through  him  countless  others,  is 
well  known  to  me  I  am  in  a 
position  to  test  Leary's  text  in  a 
direct  way  and  thus  assess  his 
reliability  as  a  witness. 

In  1970  I  received  a  phone 
call  in  Edinburgh  from  a  char- 
acter who  identified  himself 
with  these  words:  "My  name  is 
Michael  Hollingshead.  I'm  the 
man  who  turned  on  Timothy 
Leary."  He  asked  me  to  meet 
him,  which  I  did;  and  to  help 
him  with  his  autobiography, 
which  I  did.  He  was  impeccably 
polite  and  at  no  time  tried  to 
press  any  drugs  on  me.  Leary 
describes  him  in  this  manner: 
"Sporting  an  Oxford  profes- 
sional accent  he  (was)  medium- 
height,  balding,  and  he  had  a 
whimsical  style,  spinning  witty 
multi-reality  tales."  That  is 
quite  correct.  When,  however, 
Leary  goes  on  to  describe  Holl- 
ingshead as  an  "architect  of . . . 
enligbtment,"  "the  magician," 
"an  agent  for  some  higher  intel- 


ligence," "some  sort  of  a  god," 
"unmistakably  divine"  I  obtain 
some  insight  into  Leary's  patho- 
logical craving  for  a  mystical 
awareness  that  would  blot  out 
his  troubled  past.  The  drug- 
induced  vision  that  led  him  to 
embrace  solipsism  as  a  way  of 
life  —  "everything  ...  is  a 
creation  of  my  own  conscious- 
ness" —  was  an  excuse  for 
self-indulgence  rather  than  an 
authentic  agent  for  change. 
Leary's  solipsism  enabled  him 
to  transform  every  other  indivi- 
dual into  an  adjunct  to  his  own 
personality.  Hollingshead  was 
no  exception. 

Quite  literally,  then,  Leary's 
story  is  that  of  a  man  on  a 
massive  ego-trip  through  Amer- 
ica and  elsewhere,  finding  his 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  celebrity  made 
much  of  by  the  biggest  names 
around.  In  Hollywood  he  goes  to 
visit  Cary  Grant  and  basks  in 
the  charm  of  "the  handsome 
man  with  the  charisma;"  in  Los 
Angeles  he  sees  Aldous  Huxley 
to  advise  on  a  LSD  session;  at 
home  in  Millbrook,  New  York, 
he  is  approached  by  Ft.  D.  Laing 
and  takes  to  the  "canny  dour 
Scotsman,    distinguished    in 

tweeds  " 

These  famous  figures  flatter 
Leary,  endorse  his  opinion  of 
himself  as  a  spiritual  leader  set 
for  an  inevitable  martyrdom.  It 
is  possible  to  sympathise  with 
Leary  over  his  ordeal  at  the 
hands  of  the  authorities,  to 
admire  his  literary  flair,  to 
enjoy  his  anecdotes.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  accept  his 
assessment  of  himself  as  a 
Messiah  destined  to  flood  the 
planet  "with  advanced  humans 
wired  to  take  over  peacably  and 
initiate  the  necessary  changes." 
The  whole  concept  of 
"advanced  humans"  is  too  close 
to  egomania  for  comfort 


—  -  -Tiw>ii*iii«iiiiiriiiiii'Mii'[iiL  r_l 


i  fide  nee  and  vote  for  ERA . 
JL.  But  in  as  much  as  roughly  half  the 
rid  is  male,  and  half  the  world  is 
:iale,  1  do  not  foresee  one-half  the  popu- 
on  of  the  world  reversing  the  present 
!er.  I  do  foresee  a  gradual,  and  I  think 
iCome,  emergence  of  women  into  all 
ects  of  society,  but  I  don't  see  them 
mg  over  and  controlling  it. 

How  about,  for  example,  the  Bohe- 
m  Club  which  is  the  ultra-exclusive 
henng  of  prominent  males  which  takes 
ce  in  northern  California  every  year? 
a  boys'  locker  room,  and  these  are  the 
kefellers,  the  Kissingers,  the  Reagans . 
ey  are  locker  room  jockstrap,  pre- 
Aescent  males  who.  unfortunately,  con- 
I  the  world.  As  you  know  they  wear 
sks,  dress  up  in  drag — there's  nothing 
mg  with  any  of  that;  but  the  fact  that 
v  bar  women  from  the  gatherings  in 
ich  they  discuss  our  fate  and  our  de~ 
ties  is  a  kind  of  comic  Monty  Python 

iple  of  what  is  wrong. 

How  did  you  become  friends? 
!L:  Strange  as  this  may  seem,  even  dur- 
what  1  would  consider  to  be  the  most 
tile  of  circumstances — when  I  was  ac- 
lly  putting  Timothy  under  arrest  and 
.mpting  to  interrogate  htm  as  a  pros- 
tor  would  a  defendent — Tim's  intellect 
I  fabulous  Irish  wit,  samples  of  which 
i  keep  receiving  here  today,  lead  him  to 
very  civil,  and  very  friendly.  So  we 
er  really  viewed  ourselves  as  personal 
mies,  I  don't  think.  /  never  viewed  him 
i  personal  enemy.  I  abhor  some  of  the 
js  he  holds.  But  we  got  along  rather 
11.  considering  those  circumstances. 
:n,  we  both,  just  coincidentally  hap- 
led.  years  later,  to  lecture  within  about 
days  of  each  other  at  the  University  of 


Texas  at  Austin.  And  a  fellow  who  runs 
what  I  guess  is  characterized  best  as  a 
counter-culture  bookstore  there  who  knew 
Timothy  many  years  ago  and  knew  that  I 
had  arrested  him  said.  Gee,  I've  gone  to 
both  lectures  and  they  still  are  180  degrees 
apart,  wouldn't  it  be  a  fine  idea  to  have 
them  debate  each  other.  He  set  up  the  first 
one  and  it  just  took  off  from  there.  It  did 
very,  very  well  and  went  from  Austin  to 
Boulder  to  Broadway  to  Hollywood, 
which  is  quite  a  hop. 

RH:  What  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
arrest? 

GGL;  Back  in  the  "60s,  Timothy  had  his 
headquarters  in  Millbrook,  New  York,  in 
Dutchess  County,  where  I  was  Assistant 
District  Attorney  in  charge  of  major  cases. 
And  Timothy's  then-leadership  of  a  drug 
counter-cultural  society  did  not  fit  in  with 
the  milieu  in  Dutchess  County.  1  received 
not  one,  but  two  search  warrants  from  the 
local  court  commanding  me  to  search  the 
premiss  for  controlled,  dangerous  sub- 
stances, as  they  are  now  called,  which  I 
did  and  that  was  what  lead  to  the  arrest. 
RH:  And  you  mentioned  something  on 
your  differing  views — ■ 
TL:  [You  might  I  like  to  address  your  ques- 
tion to  Gordon,  but  first  [I'd  like  to  say]  I 
respect,  honor,  and  admire  Gordon  be- 
cause, although  he  sees  himself  as  a  faith- 
ful and  loyal  operative  agent  of  the  System, 
somewhere  inside  him  there's  this  ulti- 
mately romantic  Mickey  Spillane.  knight- 
errant  crusader  for  his  ideals.  I'd  like  to 
remind  you  that  Gordon  Liddy  has  pulled 
off  some  of  the  most  irreverent,  audacious, 
mischievous  send-ups  of  the  establishment 
that  have  had  me,  as  a  lifelong  profes- 
sional Huckleberry  Finn  anti-establish- 
ment person,  clapping.  For  example, 


when  Gordon  was  brought  before,  I  think  it 
was  the  Senate  Watergate  hearing,  and 
they  asked  him  to  raise  his  hand  and  to 
swear.  "Do  you  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth?"  /'  ve  been 
in  that  situation  dozens  of  times  and  I'm  so 
indoctrinated,  I'm  so  brainwashed  by  the 
System  thai  I  always  said  yes.  But  Gordon, 
give  him  credit,  said  no.  Even  though  he 
was  protecting  the  System,  he  was  protect- 
ing Nixon,  they  still  couldn't  deal  with 
that.  Judge  (John)  Sirica  gave  him  more 
prison  time  than  they  gave  me,  and  all  I 
did  was  totally  destroy  the  moral  fabric  of 
200  years  of  America.  But  he's  a  greater 
threat  to  the  system.  When  Nixon  had  his 
famous  reunion  of  all  the  real  crooks~l 
think  it  was  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Watergate  break-in-~-the  one  ham  they 
wouldn't  invite  was  Gordon  Liddy,  who 
was  the  ultimate  loyalist  to  the  System, 
because  in  some  way  Gordon's  system 
goes  beyond  even  the  Republican  party. 
There's  some  incredibly  deep  idealism  on 
Gordon's  part  that  has  led  to  be  seen  as  a 
threat  even  to  the  ultra-right  wing.  And 
although  Gordon  did  five  years  in  prison 
for  his  ideals  because  he  wouldn't  talk, 
when  the  statute  of  limitations  was  over. 
Gordon  came  out  and  he  did  talk  and  he 
said  something  that  you're  not  supposed  to 
say.  He  said,  yes.  he  would  have  killed 
Jack  Anderson  if  he  had  been  persuaded 
that  it  was  in  the  national  interest.  Now,  a 
good  anonymous  gray  bureaucrat  is  not 
supposed  to  say  such  things,  and  it's  these 
obstinent  idealistic  romantic  high  princi- 
ples in  Gordon  that  I  think  are  misun- 
derstood by  many  people.  But  I  know  that 
the  System  is  a  little  suspicious  of  Gordon 
because  he's  in  some  ways  too  idealistic.  I 
never  told  you  that,  Gordon,  what  do  you 


sometimes — 

i'L:  Ah.  I'm  going  to  challenge  you  on  that 
later. 

GGL:  It  is  sometimes  practiced  in  interna- 
tional politics.  It  is  quite  true  for  example 
that  we  sent  poisons  to  Africa  to  be  used  to 
assassinate  Lumumba.  The  only  reason  it 
was  not  used  was  Mr.  Lumumba  was  out  of 
office  before  the  poison  arrived.  And  there 
have  been  several  instances  like  that.  But, 
normally,  it  is  not  for  a  political  reason;  it 
is  usually  for  a  reason  that  is  perceived  to 
be  for  national  security.  It's  always  the 
same  committee,  they  just  keep  changing 
the  name  with  every  administration.  With 
respect  to  assassination,  the  United  States 
practices  the  dictum  of  Alexander  of  Ma- 
cedon  who,  when  he  defeated  the  Persians 
and  advanced  to  meet  his  adversary,  found 
that  the  Persian  king  had  been  slain  by  the 
Persian  king's  own  generals,  thinking  they 
were  doing  Alexander  a  favor.  Alexander 
immediately  had  the  generals  slain  and 
announced  that  only  a  king  may  kill  a 
king.  And  if  it  is  contemplated  or  sug- 
gested that  a  chief  of  state  be  killed,  that 
may  only  be  done  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  support  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  it's  a  very,  very  rare  undertak- 
ing. As  you  pointed  out,  three  times  we 
tried,  three  times  we  failed  with  respect  to 
Fidel  Castro.  There  have  been  a  few  oth- 
ers, but  I  don't  want  to  mislead  you  into 
thinking  that  every  Tuesday  there's  a  group 
that  gets  together  downstairs  in  the  White 
House  and  decides  who  we're  going  to  kill 
this  week. 

TL:  I  choose  to  challenge  you  on  that 
Gordon.  My  autobiography  was  severely 
censored  because  I  raise  some  issues.  I 
offered  no  answers,  but  I  suggested  that 
there  was  a  coverup — 


TIMOTHY  LEAKf:  Tm  going  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  urge  that 
women  take  over  every  aspect  of  government  and  that  no  one  vote  for  a  man." 
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think? 

GGL:  I  know,  and  when  this  interview  is 
over  I'm  going  to  take,  you  outside  and  give 
you  a  very  stem  talking  to.  This  business 
of  saying  nice  things  about  me  is  going  to 
destroy  rny  reputation  and  I'll  never  be 
able  to  work  again.  It's  bad  enough  what 
[George]  Lucas  did  to  tne.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  called  me  the  Darth  Vader  of 
the  Nixon  Administration,  and  then 
Lucas,  in  his  latest  of  the  Star  Wars  trilogy 
[Return  of  the  Jedi],  turns  around  and  has 
Darth  Vader  end  up  being  a  good  guy,  thus 
just  destroying  my  reputation.  If  you  don't 
stop  this,  I'll  never  work  again. 
TL:  I've  heard  Gordon  Liddy  say,  at  least 
20  times  in  front  of  public  audiences  and 
on  camera  about  the  dirty  tricks  of  the 
Nixon  Administration,  "They  all  do  it. 
Johnson  did  it  Kennedy  did  it.  Roosevelt 
did  it,  and  on  and  on.''  And  he  said,  "If 
you  can 't  face  those  blunt  facts,  you '  re 
living  an  illusion."  Now  a  good  con- 
servative Republican  loyalist  isn't  sup- 
posed to  say  that,  and  it's  Gordon's 
honesty  that  makes  him  too  hot  to  handle. 
GGL:  One  of  the  reasons  that  we  get  along 
so  well  is  that  we  are  both  Jesuit-educated 
which,  of  course,  the  Jesuits  do  not  adver- 
tise these  days.  Usually  when  I  lecture  at  a 
Jesuit  college  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  give 
absolution  to  the  Jesuits.  I  tell  them,  it  is 
true  the  Jesuits  taught  me  how  to  think,  but 
they  did  not  tell  me  what  to  think;  I'm 
responsible  for  that.  We're  both  educated 
to  the  same  level;  he  has  a  doctorate  and  I 
have  a  doctorate,  and  so  when  we  are  at  a 
university  and,  say,  the  PhD's  and  the  Poli 
Sci  department  and  what  have  you,  rise  to 
take  us  on,  we  have  a  very  good  time  with 
them  because  we  are  easily  as  educated  as 
they  are.  and  it's  a  lot  of  fun  for  all. 
TL:  I  ihtnk  Gordon  would  definitely  risk 
his  life  for  me  or  for  any  companion  and 
even  be  willing  to  give  his  life  for  someone. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  minute  that's 
over,  if  he  got  a  phone  call  from  Ronald 
Reagan  who  said,  "Listen.  Leary  is  get- 
ting loo  far  out.  We've  got  to  off  him." 
Gordon  would  probably  off  me. 
GGL:  In  the  first  place,  assassination,  po- 
litical assassination,  is  not  practiced  in  this 


GGL:  Censured  or  censored? 
TL:  Censored  by  the  lawyers. 
RH:  I'd  like  you  to  meet  Maura  Moynihan. 
Senator  Moynihan 's  daughter. 
TL:  Maura,  dear. 

MAURA  MOYNIHAN:  How  are  you?  It's 
good  to  see  joh  again. 
TL:  It's  so  good  to  see  you.  I'd  like  you  to 
meet  Gordon  Liddy. 

MM:  It's  nice  to  meet  vou.  Tim.  how  is 
Flashbacks  doing?  I  had  a  copy  and  I  got 
one-third  through  it.  and  then  someone 
took  it. 

TL:  Great.  I  encourage  people  to  steal  that 
book. 

MM:  I'm  definitely  a  child  of  the  '60s.  My 
personal  ideology,everythtng  was  formed 
ihen.  I  think  I'm  more  sympathetic  to  the 
hippies  than  to.  say.  the  young  profes- 
sional. The  hippies  are  very  misunder- 
stood. 

TL:  People  of  the  '60s  are  going  to  be  the 
rulers  of  the  '80s.  We're  grooming  you  to 
run  for  high  office  in  '88. 
MM:  Maybe  I  will.  Hippies  are  the  only- 
ones  who  have  any  survival  doctrine. 
GGL:  It  is  incorrect  to  seek  to  survive. 
One  ought  always  to  seek  to  prevail,  let  the 
other  poor  son-of-a-bitch  survive  you. 
MM:  Well,  what  about  keeping  the  ecology 
intact?  I'm  concerned  about  preserving 
what  we  haw  for  future  generations. 
GGL:  Often  times  those  persons  whom 
you  have  just  spoken  of  admiringly  act 
counter  to  that  purpose.  For  example,  they 
are  generally  agaihst  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  for  the  generation  of  electrical  en- 
ergy. Whereas  the  use  of  coals  and  fossile 
fuels  wc  are  told  is  severely  damaging  to 
the  protective  layer  around  the  earth.  You 
have  the  whole  problem  of  acid  rain  and 
the  rest  of  it.  and  you  have  the  poor  people 
dying  in  the  coal  mines.  No  one  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  has  even 
caught  a  bad  cold  from  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  to  produce  electricity,  so  I  find 
them  rather  at  cross  purposes.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  danger  to  those  poor  fellows  miles 
below  the  earth.  « 

TL:  I  think  the  essence  of  our  debate  was 
caught  a  minute  ago  when  you  said  "sur- 
vive" and  Gordon  laid    'prevail"  and  I 
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Flashes  of  charm, 
whiffs  of  pathos 

FLASHBACKS  by  Timothy  Leary.  Los  Angeles:  J.P. 
Tarcher  Houghton  Mifflin,  1983.  395pp.  $15.95. 

Reviewed  by  Herbert  Gold 

The  dawning  of  the  age  of  Aquarius  provided  a  new 
career  for  Timothy  Leary,  Ph.D.  Researcher  and 
teacher  of  psychology  at  Berkeley,  then  at  Harvard,  he 
became  the  adored  LSD  guru.  His  slogan,  "Turn  on, 
tune  in,  drop  out,"  answered  the  ethical  and  meta- 
physical needs  of  part  of  a  generation.  His  image  is 
fixed  in  the  history  of  the  Sixties  —  that  handsome 
smile  on  posters,  that  ardent  manipulation  of  the 
media,  that  assumption  of  the  dual  role  of  genial  cut- 
up  and  philosopher  to  the  Youthquake.  And  now  he 
attempts  a  summation  of  his  life  and  times. 

Leary's  autobiography  is  partly  justified  by  his  ad- 
ventures, which  took  a  dismal  turn  with  his  arrest  on 
drug  charges,  a  cowboy  turn  with  his  escape  from 
prison  with  the  help  of  the  Weathermen,  a  weird  turn 
with  his  exile  in  Algiers  in  the  custody  of  Eldridge 
Cleaver.  He  seeks  to  set  the  record  straight,  make  it 
moving,  justify  himself.  He  tells  us,  as  usual,  both 
what  he  thinks  we  want  to  hear  and  what  he  wants  us 
to  believe. 

His  memory  is  copious.   Fondly  he  recalls  his  own 

conception,  his  alcoholic  father,  his  term  as  a  West 
Point  cadet,  his  first  wife's  suicide.  He  introduces  his 
chapters  with  capsule  biographies  of  such  notables  as 
Dante,  William  James  and  Mark  Twain,  setting  stan- 
dards for  himself.  He  undergoes  education,  he  floun- 
ders, he  falls  in  love  a  lot,  and  then  he  finds  the  cause 
which  gave  his  life  meaning  —  "plotting  the  neuro- 
logical revolution,  moving  beyond  scientific 
detachment  to  social  activism." 

He  also  discovered  "the  Beatnik  network," 
although  Jack  Kerouac  led  him  on  his  first  bad  acid 
trip  and  Allen  Ginsberg  described  him  as  a  "cosmic 
worrier."  Accompanied  by  such  guides,  and  with  his 
friend,  Dr.  Richard  Alpert  (later  Baba  Ram  Dass),  he 
learned  to  place  himself  in  mythic  roles,  "a  Sundance- 
Butch  Cassidy  alliance,"  "a  Tom  Sawyer-Huck  Finn 
partnership."  He  became  a  crusader.  At  Harvard, 
when  a  few  students  freaked  out  —  he  reports  be- 
musedly  that  one  ate  the  bark  off  a  tree  —  he  lost  his 
job  because  of  the  complaints  of  uptight  parents  and 
timeserving  academics. 

Events  moved  fast.  Wonderful  heirs  and  heiresses 
funded  his  community  of  innerspace  revolutionists, 
the  Castalia  Foundation.  Busy  with  mystical  explor- 
ations ("I  listened  with  animal  wisdom  to  the  sound  of 
forest  life,  felt  love  and  empathy"),  he  also  realized  — 
a  persistent  theme  in  this  book  —  that  his  life  would 
make  a  terrific  movie.  As  in  any  hero's  career  on  the 
silver  screen,  problems  occurred,  such  as  the  rivalry 
between  Andy  Warhol's  "fast-lane  hard-reality  drugs 
and  our  blue-sky  spacey  drugs."  During  a  tour  of 
Japan  his  marriage  fell  apart.  "Nanette  became  more 
and  more  moody,  homesick  for  the  States,  lonely  for 
her  dog,  Naughty." 

It  was  time  to  search  out  a  guru  in  India,  who  spoke 
welcome  words:  "We've  heard  about  your  attempts  to 
illuminate  America.  Please  consider  our  shrine  your 
home  in  India."  In  due  course,  Sri  Krishna  Prem 
"patted  me  affectionately  on  the  back.  Tt  is  time,  my 
friend,  for  you  to  return  to  the  West,  and  there  you 
will  meet  difficult  challenges  and  be  forced  to  pass 
many  arduous  tests.'  " 

So  it  was  back  to  Naughty.  He  also  met  Rosemary 
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("There  she  was!  The  next  seven  years  of  my  life!") 
and  Marshall  McLuhan,  who  advised  him  to  keep 
smiling.  With  his  children  and  new  wife,  he  was 
busted  for  pot  in  Texas,  but  defended  his  First 
Amendment  right  "as  a  scientist  and  as  an  initiated 
Hindu  to  use  marijuana  as  a  research  tool  and  a  sac- 
rament." This  did  not  play  too  well  in  Laredo,  but  the 
psychedelic  frontiersman  rode  on,  thanks  to  the  ap- 
peals system.  He  did  a  stage  show  in  which  he  lectured 
Jesus  on  the  Cross:  "Hey,  Jesus,  for  God's  sake  come 
on  down  and  let's  have  a  party."  He  wrote  a  book, 
Start  Your  Own  Religion,  gathered  disciples,  and  as 
the  film  moves  right  along,  refers  to  many  connections 
with  terrific  and  famous  women. 

For  the  reader,  much  of  this  provides  a  reminder  of 
the  good  old  days  of  Woodstock,  Altamont,  funny 
clothes,  and  the  LSD  dad  riding  high,  alorjg  with 
other  babas  and  swamis  and  sris.  His  handsome  grin 
said  it  was  all  right  to  have  fun.  He  was  just  horsing 
around,  and  happened  to  turn  into  the  messiah.  He 
also  ran  for  governor  of  California. 

Later,  with  prison,  flight,  victimization  by  lawyers, 
women,  drug  agents,  informers,  and  Eldridge 
Cleaver,  a  few  clouds  passed  through  Eden.  The  des- 
cription of  his  escape  is  good  suspense  stuff,  except 
for  the  guiding  tarot  cards  which  drop  some  flakiness 
on  the  enterprise.  One  of  the  getaway  Weatherpersons 
confides,  "My  father  is  a  Senator."  When  Rosemary 
ran  toward  him,  just  as  in  a  movie,  "It  was  one  of  the 
best  scenes  ever." 

Occasionally  Leary's  charm  —  was  charisma  a  dis- 
ease of  the  Sixties?  —  pokes  through  the  self-praise. 
He  plays  clown  with  some  shrewdness,  although  his 
hands  continually  wipe  at  the  makeup  to  reveal  the 
underlying  divinity.  There  are  lovely  moments  in  the 
role  of  "despised  racial  minority"  with  Eldridge  Clea- 
ver's army  of  four  Black  Panthers  in  Algeria,  where 
they  constituted  the  American  government-in-exile. 
Cleaver  said  Leary  was  "brain-fried"  and  Leary  allows 
as  how  there  might  be  some  evidence  for  this.  But  he 
remembered  to  flash  that  McLuhan-advised  grin 
whenever  he  saw  a  camera. 
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By  Hazel  Weiser 

Perry  Mason  didn't  demand  fees  from  his  clients 
before  he  would  rescue  them  from  the  false  accusa- 
tions of  Hamilton  Burger.  In  the  real  world,  Califor- 
nia lawyers  filed  1,639,518  private  lawsuits  and  de- 
fended 923,834  criminal  actions  in  1981  because  law- 
yering is  a  business.  And  real  lawyers  ask  their  clients 
for  fees. 

Until  1975  it  was  considered  unethical  for  attorneys 
to  charge  less  than  the  minimum  prices  set  by  state 
and  local  bar  associations.  Finally,  the  courts  labeled 
this  practice  illegal  price-fixing;  competing  lawyers 
can  no  longer  agree  among  themselves  on  the  rates 
clients  must  pay.  Since  1977,  lawyers  may  tastefully 
advertise,  fully  transforming  the  client  of  an  attorney 
into  a  consumer  of  legal  services.  Because  some  pro- 
viders of  legal  services  use  words  like  "res  ipsa  lo- 
quitor"  and  "heretofore"  in  ordinary  conversation, 
the  consumer  needs  to  know  the  ordinary  language  of 
fees.  Here  are  four  basic  ways  counselors  get  their  cli- 
ent's money. 

The  simplest  arrangement  is  the  flat  fee,  commonly 
used  in  uncontested  divorces,  drunk  driving  defenses, 
will  drafting,  setting  up  a  partnership  and  most  crim- 
inal cases.  Flat  fees  vary  considerably.  A  drunk  driv- 
ing defense  can  run  anywhere  from  $500  to  $1500  and 
up  if  the  case  goes  to  trial.  Especially  in  criminal 
cases,  many  lawyers  want  the  fee  up  front  before  they 
make  any  court  appearances.  After  all,  the  client  just 
might  not  be  around  to  make  all  the  installment  pay- 
ments. 

Next  is  the  hourly  rate,  the  payment  schedule  used 
in  defending  civil  litigation,  counseling  clients  on 
specific  legal  issues,  drafting  up  unique  documents 
and  resolving  contested  divorces.  The  range  can  go 
from  $50  an  hour  for  a  recent  admittee  to  the  Bar,  all 
the  way  up  to  $500  an  hour  for  lawyers  of  the  movie 
star  variety.  Ask  for  an  estimate  of  just  how  many 
hours  the  task  will  take,  and  have  the  attorney  request 
your  authorization  to  proceed  if  additional  hours  are 
required. 

Contingency  fee  means  the  lawyer  gets  paid  only  if 
she  wins  the  case.  Personal  injury  claims,  medical  and 
legal  malpractice  suits  and  litigation  that  results  in 
those  astronomical  verdicts  California  juries  are 
famous  for  reaching  are  usually  contingency  cases. 
The  percentage  going  to  the  lawyer  can  range  from  25 
to  50  percent  of  any  recovery.  Some  lawyers  have  cli- 
ents pay  court  costs  as  they  arise,  others  deduct  those 
costs  from  the  settlement  before  the  contingency  per- 
centage is  calculated.  But  all  of  that  should  be  spelled 
out  clearly  in  the  retainer  agreement.  If  it  isn't,  ask 
for  an  explanation  you  can  understand. 

Finally,  as  an  incentive  to  lawyers  to  file  suits  which 
operate  in  the  public  interest  —  antitrust  actions 
against  monopolist  corporations  and  price-fixers,  civil 
rights  cases,  and  employment  discrimination  suits,  to 
name  a  few  —  Congress  and  the  Legislature  have  pro- 
vided for  statutory  attorneys'  fees  to  be  awarded  to  the 
advocate  representing  the  successful  plaintiff. 

In  California,  79,050  men  and  women  are  licensed 


to  practice  law  and  another  8700  are  studying  right 
now  for  the  July  Bar  examination.  This  proliferation 
of  attorneys  benefits  the  public  by  making  fees 
competitive.  But  price  is  not  the  only  consideration  in 
choosing  the  right  lawyer.  Although  a  recent  graduate 
from  law  school  is  often  enthusiastic,  up  to  date  on  the 
law  and  hungry  for  clients,  established  law  firms  have 
impressive  offices,  word  processors,  libraries  of  briefs 
already  written  and  swarms  of  junior  associates  to  car- 
ry on  an  aggressive  and  expensive  fight.  Like  doctors, 
lawyers  also  have  their  specialties. 

Unlike  Perry  Mason,  however,  no  attorney  ever 
wins  all  the  time. 


Steve  MeNamara 

continued  from  page  2 

is  using  this  case  to  kick  off  its  anti-freedom  of  in- 
formation campaign.  The  campaign  will  be  along  the 
lines  of  the  Chronicle's  earlier  campaigns  to  put  pants 
on  zoo  animals  and  to  demonstrate  the  perils  of  The 
Last  Man  On  Earth. 

3.  The  papers  are  embarrassed  by  revelations  dur- 
ing the  trial  of  huge  profits  and  fumblefingers  man- 
agement. What  especially  distresses  them  now  is  their 
successful  use  of  the  "stupidity  defense."  The  Sun's 
attorneys  insisted  that  the  two  papers  could  have  done 
nicely  as  separate  entities  if  they  had  only  made  some 
prudent  business  decisions,  such  as  a  new  mechanical 
plant  for  the  Examiner.  The  dailies  answered  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  law  that  compelled  the 
papers  to  be  smart.  They  had  only  to  show  that  for  one 
reason  or  another  (including  stupidity),  they  were 
losing  money.  Yes,  that's  embarrassing.  But  it's 
mostly  embarrassing  for  the  Examiner,  and  all  indi- 
cations are  that  it  is  the  Chronicle  which  is  pushing 
this  issue. 

So  Explanation  No.  3  winds  up  with  no  more  credi- 
bility than  Explanations  1  and  2,  which  leaves  us 
with... 

4.  Simple  arrogance. 

EVERY  YEAR  or  so  a  miffed  friend  of  the  Chroni- 
cle, usually  an  ex-employee,  will  write  a  stirring  de- 
fense of  the  paper.  The  thesis  is  that  actually  the 
Chronicle  is  a  wonderful  paper,  it  is  just  East  Coast 
elitists  and  Berkeley  Hills  intellectuals  who  are  to 
blame  for  the  paper's  low  standing  in  national 
journalistic  circles. 

While  this  is  happening  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  Rodney  Dangerfield  of  journalism  will  lumber  on- 
stage and  shoot  himself  in  the  foot. 


Register  now  for  college 

Anyone  interested  in  taking  credit  classes  at  the 
College  of  Marin  or  Indian  Valley  Colleges  should  be 
forewarned  that  the  number  of  days  and  hours  for  reg- 
istration have  been  reduced.  Starting  now,  regis- 
tration is  scheduled  Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  9am 
to  3pm.  The  staff  will  answer  phones  on  the  same 
schedule. 

The  fall  semester  starts  August  15,  and  students 
may  pre-register  through  August  5.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  485-9600. 
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sympathetic  people,  Tim  looked  at  Iterant! 
sjic  s.i id.  "Oil,  yon  know:  lie  just  hates 
women."  It  w;is  a  reference  to  Ginsberg's 
homosexuality  and  Tim  took  it  as  explana- 
tion enough  from  Itis  girl.  He  told  Gins- 
berg that  Joanna  was  one  of  the  smartest 
women  on  the  planet  and  that  whatever 
she  tlitl  was  OK  with  him.  Ami  when 
"Neurologic"  was  published  as  a  small  blue 
pamphlet,  the  by-line  read,  "Transmitted 
by  Joanna  and  Timothy  Leary." 

Joanna  continued  Iter  romp  among  the 
people  she  thought  could  keep  her  going 
and  maybe  spring  Tim.  There  were  no 
hippie  hangers-on  around  the  apartment 
or  the  Starsccd  office.  Joanna  didn't  like 
them,  called  them  losers  and  spent  most 
of  Iter  time  with  rich  men,  tlopc  dealers, 
poltticos  of  statute  and  lawyers  who  had 
at  one  time  or  another  represented  Tim 
or,  like  Bill  Choulos,  were  even  then 
in  the  process  of  filing  briefs  and  appeals 
in  an  attempt  to  free  him.  April  and 
Dennis  were  closest  to  her  now.  April 
was  acting  as  secretary  and  Dennis  con- 
tinued as  helpmate,  drug  errand  boy  and 
would-be  lover. 

In  November,  Tim  was  transferred  to 
the  medium-security  prison  at  Vacaville, 
about  60  miles  northeast  of  San  Francisco. 
He'd  been  there  before — not  as  a  prisoner 
but  as  a  psychologist  who  had  designed 
the  personality  inventory  he  took  as  they 
checked  him  in.  Joanna  visited  him  often 
and  sometimes,  tapetl  in  a  yellow  note- 
book, she  took  him  acid.  They  hugged 
and  cooetl  in  (he  visitors'  room.  Tim 
would  take  the  notebook  and  write  ideas, 
people  to  see.  projects  to  start,  things  for 
Joanna  to  follow  up. 

His  spirits  were  good:  He  was  working 
on  a  book  called  Term  II,  which  spun  out 
liis  plan  for  a  niultibillion-dollar  "sperm 
ship"  that  was  going  to  take  him  and  500 
of  the  most  evoked  people  on  earth  out 
through  the  "Van  Allen  Belt  Womb"  in- 
to intergalactic  spate  in  search  of  the 
parental  intelligence  that  had  become  his 
obsession  since  he  had  gone  to  prison.  He 
said  the  problems  of  the  journey  were 
mostly  behavioral,  not  technical.  New 
patterns  of  interaction  would  have  to  be 
worked  out  for  the  huge  crew  of  Terra  11 
to  replace  the  petty  ways  people  treated 
one  another  on  this  planet,  new  forms 
that  would  transcend  the  silly,  obsessive 
fear  games  people  play  with  one  another. 

In  December  1973,  one  of  the  oldest 
games  of  all  reared  up  out  of  secrecy  and 
changed  everything.  In  pretrial  discovery 
proceedings  in  a  drug  case,  lawyer  Michael 
Kennedy  found  Dennis  named  as  the 
free-lance  narc  who  had  set  his  client  up 
for  the  bust. 

Then  in  January,  Dennis  signed  a  state- 
ment for  Tim's  then-current  lawyers, 
Choulos  and  Kent  Russell  of  the  IWclviu 
Belli  firm,  elaborating  some  of  the  details 
°f  Ins  cooperation  with  the  Federal  narcs: 

I.  Dennis  Martino,  ant  27  years  old 
"''•    I    am    currently    living    in    San 
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&  Francisco,    California.    At   or   about 

q  Thanksgiving   time    1973,   I    first   ap- 

proached Dr.  Leary's  attorneys  at  the 
w  request  of  Joanna  Lcary.  I  commit  ni- 

>*  cated   with    them    tlie   details  of   my 

g,  undercover  activities,  which  are  sum- 

marized   below.    .    .    .    Dining    Dr. 
Leary's  exile  from  the  United  States, 
B«  I  lived  with  him  in  Algeria.  Switzer- 

land, Austria  and  Afghanistan,  there- 
by gaining  his  complete  confidence. 
On  or  about  January  16,  1973,  I 
was  arrested  in  Afghanistan  contem- 
poraneously with  Dr.  Leary's  abduc- 
tion. Although  I  was  not  officially 
charged,  1  was  told  by  James  Senner 
of  the  American  embassy  that  I  could 
only  leave  Afghanistan  by  contacting 
Mr.  Burke  in  the  Justice  Department 
of  the  embassy.  Mr.  Burke  indicated 
that  I  would  be  permitted  to  return 
to  the  United  States  if  I  consented  to 
become  an  informant  for  the  BNDD 
[DEA]. 

I  consented  to  this  arrangement 
and  was  assigned  a  contact  agent  in 
Los  Angeles.  However,  upon  my  ar- 
rival, I  was  again  arrested  at  the  Los 
Angeles  airport,  jailed  in  special  cus- 
tody in  the  informant  block  of  the 
Hall  of  Justice  and  then  approached 
three  days  later  by  my  contact.  This 
individual  indicated  that  I  could  se- 
cure my  release  from  custody  and 
have  all  passport  charges  dropped  if 
I  wotdd  consent  to  assist  as  an  under- 
cover informer.  Part  of  my  assign- 
ment was  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  Leary  defense  team  and  to  let  my 
BNDD  superiors  "know  what's  going 
on  with  that  [escape]  trial."  .  .  . 

I  periodically  reported  for  debrief- 
ings  to  narcotics  officers  during  the 
pendency  of  the  escape  trial.  On  at 
least  some  occasions,  members  of  the 
Orange  County  district  attorney's 
office  were  present  when  I  discussed 
what  I  had  heard  at  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  home  being  rented  by  Dr. 
Leary's  defense  team. 

Furthermore,  during  the  trial,  I 
was  asked  to  place  a  phone  call  to 
Joanna  Leary  and  to  discuss  the  trial 
with  her.  The  phone  call  was  record- 
ed without  Mrs.  Leary's  consent  and 
was  placed  from  the  offices  of  the 
Orange  County  district  attorney. 
After  completing  the  conversation,  1 
asked  my  superiors  whether  there 
were  many  other  tapes  relating  to 
Leary  and  I  was  informed  that 
"there's  a  library." 

When  he  was  through,  Dennis  swore  it 
was  all  true  and  signed  it. 

When  Tim  and  Joanna  found  out  and 
confronted  Dennis,  he  pleaded  his  case 
the  way  every  rat  in  history  has  pleaded 
it:  They  think  1  have  been  spying  on  you, 
my  friends,  but  really,  I  have  been  peep- 
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and  know  that  the  only  chance  to  beat 
them  is  to  pretend  to  join  them. 

Joanna  believed  him,  saw  a  new  kind 
of  survival  wisdom  in  what  he  said.  She 
had  nearly  run  her  game  out,  anyway.  She 
was  close  to  broke  and  had,  one  by  one, 
alienated  the  people  who  could  have 
helped  her  raise  more  money.  Most  of  the 
lawyers  had  long  since  deserted  her  for 
lack  of  payment  and  Tim  was  no  closer 
to  freedom  than  on  the  rainy  day  they 
brought  him  back.  Now  Dennis,  her  con- 
fidant and  almost  lover,  a  longtime  inner- 
circle  tripper,  a  5'3"  hustler  with  a  silver 
tongue  and  bright  eyes,  was  telling  her 
that  what  looked  like  treachery  was  really 
a  plan. 

Tim  had  been  under  pressure  from  the 
prosecutors  to  talk  since  they  picked  him 
up.  He  had  specific  information  on  the 
Brotherhood  and  the  Weathermen  that 
they  wanted,  but,  more  than  that,  he  had 
pieces  they  were  missing — little  pieces  that 
probably  no  other  person  could  have. 
The  symbolic  weight  of  breaking  him. 
turning  him  into  a  fink,  into  someone 
who  would  trade  other  bodies  for  his 
own,  was  not  lost  on  the  other  side.  You 
hold  the  keys  to  your  cell  in  your  own 
pocket,  they  told  him.  Talk  and  you 
walk. 

He  had  refused  whatever  vague  offers 
of  special  treatment  or  even  freedom 
they  had  made  to  him  by  the  end  of  1973. 
But  now,  in  the  fust  month  of  the  new 
year,  with  his  perfect  love  discouraged 
and  des])crate  and  his  best  friend  a  rat, 
he  was  close  to  going  over. 

In  January,  he  was  subpoenaed  to  tes- 
tify for  the  defense  in  the  trial  of  Nick 
Sand,  an  acid  chemist  for  the  Brother- 
hood. All  charges  against  Tim  in  connec- 
tion with  Brotherhood  activities  had  been 
dropped  by  now  for  lack  of  evidence  and 
the  Sand  defense  counted  on  him  as  a 
helpful  witness.  He'd  agreed  that  he 
could  help  and  he  was  shipped  to  a  hold- 
ing cell  in  the  San  Francisco  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice to  wait  to  be  called.  Joanna  visited 
him  there  and  put  him  through  the  kind 
of  ordeal  the  Government  never  could 
have.  At  one  point,  she  began  to  cry. 
"They  tell  me  you  can  free  yourself,"  she 
said  and  then  went  berserk.  She  began 
hitting  herself  in  the  head  with  the  tele- 
phone receiver  and  yelling  that  if  he  was 
the  greatest  scientist  of  the  20th  Century, 
he  would  stop  her  bleeding,  end  their 
separation.  Very  soon  after  that,  Tim 
sent  word  to  the  Sand  defense  that 
what  he  might  say  on  the  stand  would 
not  be  beneficial  to  their  case.  He  was 
sent  back  to  Vacaville  without  testifying. 

When  he  got  there,  he  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  Federal  narcs  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, saying  that  he  wanted  to  help  them 
with  their  "drug-education  program." 

In  the  four  months  that  followed,  the 
Feds  considered  the  game.  There  was 
going  to  be  much  internal  scrambling  in 
the  Justice  Department  over  how  the 
case  should   be  handled   and   by   whom. 


While  Tim  waited  for  word,  he  began  a 
series  of  encounter-type  interviews  with 
a  prison  psychologist  named  Wesley 
Hiler.  He  rambled  on  about  neurologies 
and  space  travel,  (deportation  and  time 
in  prison.  He  put  down  his  old  friends, 
Ginsberg  and  Ram  Dass,  he  talked  about 
love.  Now  and  then,  he  dropped  a  mel- 
ancholic phrase  or  train  of  thought  that 
betrayed  his  real  fear — that  he  was  going 
to  end  his  days  behind  bars.  Between 
state  and  Federal  charges — two  roaches 
in  Laguna  Beach  and  an  ounce  of  grass 
smuggled  across  the  Texas  bolder  from 
Mexico  and  his  escape — he  stood  to  be  in 
jail  until  he  was  71  years  old. 

Meanwhile,  Dennis,  Joanna  and  April 
were  busy  playing  both  ends  against  the 
middle.  Dennis  continued  to  report  to 
the  men  he  called  his  superiors,  while 
Joanna  cast  about  for  money  in  the  hope 
that  something  bold  would  spring  Tim 
as  it  had  once  before. 

In  March,  the  three  of  them  moved  to 
a  cabin  on  the  side  of  Mount  Tamalpais 
and  Joanna  learned  that  her  uncle, 
Stanislaw  Ulam,  a  distinguished  nuclear 
scientist  and  one  ol  the  fathers  of  the 
H-bomb,  was  a  candidate  for  the  pres- 
tigious Fnrico  Fermi  Award.  When  Joanna 
learned  that  a  cash  prize  went  wiih  the 
award,  she  visited  Ulam  and  made  a  se- 
ries of  phone  calls  that  built  finally  to 
vague  threats  on  his  wife  if  he  didn't 
give  her  §25,000  to  help  free  Tim.  Ulam 
stalled  and  the  plan  died,  but  only  be- 
cause a  kinkier  plot  involving  more 
money  had  begun  to  congeal. 

Joanna  had  met  a  rich  and  mysterious 
man  named  Walter.  He  was  involved 
in  drug  deals,  false  papers  and  gunrim- 
ning  and  he  introduced  her  to  a  mild- 
mannered  Buddhist,  one  of  the  Bay 
Area's  largest  acid  chemists.  His  name 
was  Frank.  Joanna  convinced  him  that 
she  knew  people  at  the  Sandoz  laboratory 
in  Switzerland,  where  l.SD  had  been  de- 
veloped. She  said  she  knew  Hoffman,  the 
original  acid  chemist,  and  that  she  had 
a  girlfriend  in  San  Francisco  whose  uncle 
worked  at  the  Swiss  lab  and  could  get 
quantities  of  crgotamine  tartrate,  a  cen- 
tral component  of  LSD  and  one  of  the 
most  clillicult  to  get.  Frank  told  her  that 
if  the  quality  and  the  source  were  what 
she  said,  he  wanted  five  kilos.  They 
agreed  on  SfiO.OOO  and  arranged  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Hyatt  Regency.  They  met  in 
the  bar  and  Joanna  told  him  that  the 
Swiss  chemist's  niece,  a  girl  named  April, 
was  waiting  in  a  room  at  the  Holiday  Inn 
near  Chinatown  with  the  ingredient. 

In  fact,  they  had  taken  four  rooms  at 
the  hotel:  April  was  in  the  first,  where 
they  would  take  Frank  with  his  brief- 
case full  of  money.  Next  door,  a  girl  was 
waiting  to  hold  the  elevator  at  the  right 
moment.  There  were  two  other  rooms, 
several  floors  up.  The  suitcase  Frank  was 
buying  was  in  one.  Across  the  hall,  a 
fourth  confederate  waited  behind  a  door 


P*      with  a  peephole  lo  signal  Frank's  arrival 

a  at  that  room  io  the  otliers  downstairs- 
Dennis  waited  oul    front   in   April's  car 

"      with  the  motor  running. 

>«  Joanna  arrived  \v i 1 1 1  Frank,  took  him  to 

uj  April's  room  and  introduced  them. 
Then  she  broke  out  some  French  cham- 
pagne  and  though   the  young  Buddhist 

Ot  protested  that  lie  never  drank,  she  and 
April  convinced  him  that  there  was 
celebrating  to  do.  After  a  few  glasses,  he 
was  having  a  little  trouble  forming  bis 
words.  April  asked  to  see  the  money.  He 
opened  the  briefcase  and  April  and 
Joanna  counted  the  packets  of  §100  bills: 
.SO  of  them,  20  new  hundreds  in  each  and 
an  extra  bill  on  top,  in  case  he'd  mis- 
counted. They  laughed  and  hugged  him, 
gave  him  the  key  to  the  upstairs  room  and 
then,  with  their  eyes  full  of  the  promise 
of  sex.  they  told  him  to  come  back  after 
he'd  picked  it  up. 

The  plan  had  been  lor  them  to  wait 
lor  a  phone  call  from  upstairs  to  say  that 
Frank  was  in  the  room  before  they  made 
their  run.  Rut  lie  left  his  coat  and  that 
panicked  them.  They  gave  him  a  minute 
and  made  their  dash.  The  elevator  was 
waiting  and  they  were  still  stuffing  money 
into  their  purses  as  they  scrambled  on. 
Downstairs,  they  went  through  the  lobby 
on  a  dead  run,  piled  into  the  car  and 
Dennis  drove  them  straight  to  a  house 
in  Berkeley. 

Upstairs,  Frank  found  an  aluminum 
suitcase  with  a  combination  lock  on  it. 
Joanna  had  forgotten  to  give  him  the 
combination.  But  while  the  three  of 
(hem  were  together,  ihey  had  talked 
about  Aleistcr  Crowley  and  the  magic 
number  777.  He  tried  ii  as  a  guess.  It 
worked  and  for  his  trouble  and  his 
money,  he  found  the  typescript  of  "Neu- 
rologic," along  with  some  prayer  para- 
phernalia and  holy  bells  from  the  Fist. 
Joanna  would  say  later  that  they  hadn't 
really  ripped  him  oil.  that  the  manuscript 
alone  was  priceless. 

Tim  knew  about  the  plan  as  it 
evolved  and  lie  loved  it.  When  he  got 
word  that  it  had  come  off  perfectly,  he 
asked  Joanna  to  send  him  SfiO  for  him- 
sell  and  S60  for  a  Iriend.  He  was  still 
waiting  for  official  acceptance  of  his  offer 
to  fink  and,  meanwhile,  money  meant 
options.  His  spirits  lose. 

Joanna  immediately  scored  a  cpiarter 
ounce  of  coke  in  Berkeley.  She  and  Den- 
nis and  April  drove  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  took  a  lavish  room  at  the 
Hyatt  Regency.  The  next  day.  Joanna 
called  the  Starseed  answering  service  to 
see  if  Frank  had  called.  And  in  his  voice 
she  heard  this:  "You're  free  as  the  wind; 
fly  like  a  bird.  How  could  I  have  done 
such  an  honored  thing?" 

They  were  elated:  They  had  ripped 
off  a  man  on  whom  they  had  a  bunch  ol 
damaging  information.  They  were  safe. 

For  two  weeks,  they  snorted  and 
shopped  for  cameras  and  jewelry,  stereos 
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1  he  three  ol  lliem  were  getting  their 
coke  from  a  San  Francisco  dealer  named 
Charley  DcWald  and  ihey  were  using 
close  to  five  grams  a  day.  It  was  costing 
ihem  almost  $2500  a  month. 

Joanna  needed  a  public  explanation 
for  her  sudden  windfall,  so  she  called  her 
mother,  Maryita,  who  lived  in  Marbclla, 
Spain,  and  who  Joanna  had  always 
claimed  was  wealthy.  She  and  Dennis 
picked  Maryita  up  at  the  airport  in  a 
rented  Rolls-Royce  and  took  her  to  the 
new  house  that  they  had  rented,  this  one 
on  Mount  Tamalpais  also,  with  natural- 
wood  decks,  a  huge  tub,  rented  furniture 
and  a  spectacular  view.  Mother  stayed  a 
month. 

During  that  time,  Joanna  took  the 
Rolls  to  Vacaville  for  visits  and  she  and 
Tim  plotted  and  schemed  and  waited  for 
word  from  the  Feds.  But  even  with  the 
money,  there  was  a  dead-end  feeling  to 
their  plans.  Joanna  and  Dennis  were 
growing  close  in  ways  that  were  finally 
going  to  leave  both  Tim  and  April  out. 
Still,  there  was  to  be  one  last  bizarre 
fantasy  that  all  of  them  chased  before 
Tim  took  the  last  part  of  his  fall. 

At  the  end  of  March,  a  mountain  man, 
big.  grubby  and  carrying  a  gun  in  his 
pack,  showed  up  at  the  Starseed  office 
and  said  he  was  from  a  family  of  people 
who  wanted  Tim  out  of  jail  and  were 
willing  to  die  to  accomplish  it.  Joanna 
and  April  took  him  to  Enrico's,  where 
he  hypnotized  Joanna  and  asked  if  she 
was  willing  to  die  to  free  Tim.  She  said 
she  was.  Then  she  and  April  took  him 
lo  (he  house.  Over  the  days  he  stayed, 
eating  with  his  fingers  and  refusing  to 
bathe,  they  planned  an  escape  that  Tim 
would  love  and  that  they  truly  believed 
would  work. 

April  had  been  clipping  flying-saucer 
reports  out  of  the  newspapers  for  Tim. 
She  believed  that  she  had  seen  one  her- 
self years  earlier  in  Laguna  Beach,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  Terra  II  still  in  theii 
heads,  they  decided  that  if  they  could 
gel  two  helicopters,  and  pilots  good 
enough  to  fly  them,  they  could  spring 
Tim.  Some  midnight,  the  mountain  man 
and  his  group  were  going  to  plant  ex- 
plosives around  the  prison  and  on  signal 
set  them  off  as  a  diversion.  Then  over 
the  gentle  hills  that  surround  Vacaville 
would  swoop  one  of  the  copters,  with 
huge  mirrors  on  the  bottom  and  weird 
lights  all  over  it  to  make  it  look  like  a 
UFO.  While  the  guards  fled  in  preter- 
natural fear,  it  would  hover,  land  on  the 
tennis  courts,  Tim  would  jump  aboard 
and  fly  away.  The  second  copter  was  to 
be  painted  with  Air  Force  insignia  and 
was  to  buzz,  the  prison  as  if  it  had  come 
from  nearby  Travis  Air  Force  Base  to 
give  chase.  Joanna  said  she  wanted  to 
be  naked  in  the  UFO  copter,  so  that  she 
and  Tim  could  make  love  as  soon  as  he 
jumped  on.  The  mountain  man  argued 
that  whoever  was  in  the  UFO  copter  had 
to  be  able  to  use  a  gun.  Joanna  insisted, 


said  she'd  go  naked  except  loi  a  machine 
gun.  Dennis  was  to  lide  shotgun  in  the 
other  copier  and  A  pi  i  I  was  to  wait  some 
miles  away  with  a  Porsche  in  which  Tim 
and  Joanna  would  race  to  the  ocean, 
where  a  boat  would  pick  them  up  and 
run  them  out  of  U.  S.  territorial  limits. 

Joanna  had  between  S25,000  and 
S'iO.000  left,  and  since  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  escape  had  cost  only  $25,000, 
she  believed  it  was  enough.  lint  finally 
they  couldn't  stand  the  mountain  man: 
he  began  to  scare  them.  The  plan  col- 
lapsed of  its  own  absurdity. 

April  was  cooking  and  cleaning  and 
running  errands  and  by  the  middle  of 
April,  things  in  the  house  had  become 
worse  than  awkward.  Dennis  and  Joanna 
were  drawing  away  from  April,  and  though 
she  was  angry  and  sad,  she  was  taking 
care  of  herself.  Every  lew  nights,  she  would 
walk  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where 
their  coke  contact  would  pick  her  up  in 
his  Jaguar,  and  the  two  of  them  would 
drive  to  die  beach  and  make  out.  On  those 
evenings,  when  she  got  home,  Dennis  and 
Joanna  would  grill  her  and  shout  at  her. 
Though  they  didn't  want  her  around. 
they  weie  afraid  of  how  much  she  knew 
and  might  tell  if  they  threw  her  out. 

Dennis  and  Joanna  made  two  nips  to 
Los  Angeles  around  the  third  week  in 
April  to  talk  to  his  drug-agent  bosses 
about  the  logistics  of  full  cooperation 
from  Tim  and  what  he  might  expect  in 
return.  When  they  came  back  from  the 
second  trip  and  visited  Tim,  he  took  his 
yellow  notebook  and  divided  it  into 
three  parts:  Love,  Life  and  Freedom. 
They  went  back  to  the  house  that  night 
with  the  Freedom  portion  filled  with 
about  15  names.  Ihey  were  people  Tim 
was  willing  to  trade  for  himself:  his  wife, 
Rosemary,  some  Weathermen,  some  law- 
yers who  had  handled  his  cases,  political 
activists  who  had  come  loo  close  and  said 
loo  much  to  him  or  to  Joanna. 

Ol  all  the  names  on  the  list,  the  most 
important  to  the  Feds  was  Rosemary's. 
She  had  been  hiding  where  she  couldn't 
be  found  since  she  and  Tim  had  split  up 
and  she  was  the  only  one  who  could  give 
firsthand  testimony  as  to  who  arranged 
the  connection  and  passed  the  money  to 
the  Weathermen  lor  Tim's  San  Luis 
Obispo  escape.  The  prosecutors  believed, 
and  Tim  had  told  them,  that  it  was  a 
prominent  San  Francisco  lawyer,  active 
in  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  and  for 
years  a  fighter  in  unpopular  and  radical 
causes.  But  Tim  had  been  in  jail  when 
the  escape  was  arranged  and  only  Rose- 
mary could  finger  him  for  sure.  And 
time  was  running  out:  In  September  of 
1975,  the  statute  of  limitations  would 
be  up  and  no  one  involved  in  the  es- 
cape, except  Tim,  could  ever  be  tried 
for  it. 

Very  close  to  the  time  Tim  made  his 
list,  a  friend  of  April's  named  Donna, 
also  a  close  friend  of  Rosemary's,  called 


t|,c  house.  It  was  possible  that  she  knew 
where  Rosemary  was.  Joanna  and  Den- 
nis told  April  that  she  had  to  meet 
with  her  and  get  the  address.  The  two 
of  them  had  lunch  in  Sausalito  and  when 
April  told  Donna  what  Dennis  wanted, 
the  two  of  them  decided  to  make  up  an 
address  in  Florida.  April  took  it  home 
with  her  and  the  next  day  Dennis  and 
Joanna  flew  to  Miami,  where  they  were 
met  by  Federal  agents.  Together  they 
raided  the  ghost  address. 

April  picked  them  up  at  the  San 
Francisco  airport  the  next  day.  Joanna 
called  her  a  cocksucking  bitch  and  then 
Dennis  slugged  her  in  the  stomach  and 
threw  Iter  into  the  back  seat.  When  they 
got  home,  April  pleaded  that  her  friend 
had  made  up  the  address,  that  she  had 
no  way  of  knowing.  Dennis  and  Joanna 
apologized,  called  her  "our  little  girl" 
and  even  invited  her  to  bed  with  them. 
She  refused. 

The  next  morning,  Donna  called  and 
Dennis  answered  the  phone.  He  asked 
her  why  she  had  lied  to  them.  She  said 
that  she  and  April  had  done  it  together. 
And  that  was  it.  Alter  a  screaming  scene, 
anil  threats  of  death  if  she  talked,  April 
kit  with  a  lew  of  her  things  in  a  cab 
to  stay  with  Charley  DeWald  in  San 
Francisco. 

• 

By  May  25,  all  decisions  had  been 
made.  Tim  took  the  code  name  Charles 


Thrush  and  in  great  secrecy  was  moved 
from  Vacavillc  to  Chino,  where  he  could 
be  processed  out  of  the  state-prison  sys- 
tem and  into  the  hands  of  Federal  au- 
thorities who  had  assigned  the  notorious 
witch-hunter  of  radicals,  Guy  Goodwin, 
to  shepherd  Tim's  grand-jury  testimony. 
Goodwin  was  the  man  behind  the  Ber- 
rigan  indictments  and  most  of  the  other 
important  Government  cases  against  the 
radical  peace  movement.  None  of  the 
dozen  or  so  highly  publicized  cases  he 
ran  resulted  in  conviction,  but  that  was 
never  their  first  purpose.  It  was  more 
important  to  Goodwin  and  his  team  to 
gather  dossiers  on  the  left  and  then 
harass  them  until  they  either  cooperated 
or  were  forced  into  long  costly  trials.  His 
bosses  in  the  Justice  Department  were 
Robert  C.  Mardian  and  Henry  Peterson. 

Tim  refused  to  see  or  communicate 
directly  with  his  friends,  but  he  was  send- 
ing cryptic  messages  to  everybody:  "No- 
body should  have  any  secrets  anymore.  .  .  . 
I'll  be  out  of  sight  for  a  while.  ...  I  won't 
hint  anybody  .  .  .  the  only  people  who 
haven't  ripped  me  oft  are  the  Feds. . . ." 

According  to  rumors  leaked  by  the 
Government.  Tim  was  to  be  flown  from 
Sandstone  Prison  in  Minnesota  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  would  testify  before  the 
Goodwin  grand  jury.  For  some  reason, 
he  never  testified,  although  the  Govern- 
ment continued  to  leave  the  impression 
that  he  had.  In  fact,  his  trip  to  Sandstone, 


where  he  was  kept  in  special  custody  and 
wore  a  black  bag  over  his  head  when 
moved  in  sight  of  the  general  prison  popu- 
lation, may  have  been  punishment  for  an 
abortive  escape  attempt  that  he  and 
Joanna  had  planned  and  almost  gone 
through  with  in  June. 

There  were  many  rumors  by  then  that 
Tim  was  singing,  but  no  one  was  sure 
what  he  was  saying  or  to  whom — or  even 
where  he  was.  Neither  the  California 
prison  authority  nor  the  Feds  would  say 
anything.  Tim  was  in  contact  with  only 
Dennis  and  Joanna  on  the  outside  and 
they  had  pretty  well  dropped  from  sight. 
Almost  no  one  knew  for  sure  where  the 
two  of  them  were,  including  April,  who 
had  spent  the  weqks  with  Charley  in  San 
Francisco,  planning  her  revenge. 

On  the  evening  of  June  seventh,  she 
and  Charley  and  mysterious  Walter  drove 
to  the  Mount  Tamalpais  house  with  the 
intention  of  holding  Dennis  and  Joanna 
at  gunpoint  while  they  ransacked  the 
house.  No  one  was  home,  so  robbery 
turned  to  burglary:  a  fur  coat  Joanna 
had  bought,  a  stereo,  some  jewels,  sleep- 
ing bags  and,  most  important.  15  or  so 
tape  recordings,  most  of  which  Dennis 
had  made  over  the  course  of  their  bizarre 
doings.  The  tapes  included  telephone  calls 
to  and  from  the  house,  plans,  names  of 
people,  details  of  the  cooperation  Tim  had 
begun,  blackmail  and  drug  deals.  The 
Htler  tapes  were  there,   too,   along  with 
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>«       the  yellow  notebook  and  Joanna's  address 
q       books.  Tbc  next  day.  they  phoned  Dennis 
to  say  that  lie  could  have  the  recordings 
W       and  address  books  ba<  k  for  $20,000. 
>«  They  arranged  a  meeting  at  the  Townc- 

Uj  house  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  a  few  days 
later.  When  April  nut  Joanna  in  the 
lobby  and  asked  for  the  money,  an  army 
G"  of  Federal  agents  and  San  Francisco  cops 
closed  in  on  her.  Charley  was  upstairs  in 
a  room  with  the  suitcase  that  held  all  but 
four  of  the  most  damaging  tapes:  and  a 
few  minutes  after  they  pinched  April  and 
sat  her  in  a  patrol  car.  they  dragged  him 
through  the  parking  lot.  hands  culled 
behind  him,  yelling  "Mum's  the  word." 
The  police  took  them  downtown,  booked 
them  both  for  attempted  extortion  and 
Apiil  for  possession  of  heroin,  cocaine, 
marijuana  and  a  deadly  weapon.  She  had 
a  little  butane  torch  in  her  purse.  When 
the  San  Francisco  cops  were  through  with 
them,  they  were  driven  across  the  bay 
and  booked  for  burglary  in  Marin  Coun- 
ty, where  they  both  eventually  pleaded 
guilty.  The  four  tapes  April  had  held 
back  were  never  found. 

At  the  end  of  August,  the  Government 
admitted  to  The  New  York  Times, 
through  a  Justice  Department  spokes- 
man, that  Leary  was  cooperating  with 
Federal  authorities  in  the  hope  of  making 
a  deal.  They  also  said  he  was  in  Chicago 
testifying  before  a  grand  jury  about  the 
Weathermen.  They  claimed  that  Leary 
was  filling  in  a  lot  of  gaps  for  them  and 
that  the  reason  for  the  heavy  secrecy  and 
security  was  that  they  had  information 
that  his  life  was  in  danger.  They  never 
said  who  might  want  to  kill  him,  but  it 
was  a  theme  they  were  going  to  hang  on 
to  in  order  to  manage  the  story,  leak  it 
on  their  own  terms  and  in  their  own 
time.  Over  the  months  that  followed, 
they  woidd  change  the  story  as  to  whose 
custody  he  was  in,  they  would  deny  that 
they  had  him  and  then  take  the  denial 
back. 

On  September  fifth,  the  first  really  ugly 
result  ol  the  Thrush  testimony  hit. 
George  Chula,  an  Orange  County  lawyer 
who  had  represented  Tim  in  his  original 
marijuana  bust,  and  who  bad  helped  him 
for  no  money  at  other  times,  was  himself 
busted  in  Orange  County.  First  reports 
said  that  the  indictment  was  the  result 
of  Leary 's  testimony  the  day  before  in 
front  of  an  Orange  County  grand  jury  in 
which  he  had  accused  Chula  of  smug- 
gling hashish  to  him  while  he  was  await- 
ing arraignment  for  his  escape  trial.  The 
testimony  itself  was  still  secret,  however, 
and  no  one  really  knew  what  Tim  had 
said,  or  Joanna — reports  said  she  had 
testified,  too. 

With  Chula's  arrest,  the  paranoia  that 
had  been  building  among  Tim's  old 
friends  and  associates  and  among  the 
people  who  had  known  and  run  with 
Joanna  reached  a  breaking  point  and  two 
210    weeks   later,    a   committee   called    People 


Investigating    Lcary's    Lies    (PILL)    held 
a  press  conference  in  San  Francisco. 

Ken  Kelley,  a  San  Francisco  journalist/ 
activist,  called  the  whole  thing  "the 
death  of  the  Sixties."  He  was  most  re- 
sponsible for  putting  the  group  together 
and  whether  or  not  it  was  the  death  of 
those  years,  it  was  certainly  a  flashback. 
There  were  over  100  journalists  and  long- 
hairs,  people  with  sitars  and  babies,  arro- 
gant and  pushy  television  crews  and  up 
front  a  table  full  of  faces  from  a  time 
when  Lcary's  name  fit  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  Beatles  and  peace  and  love. 
Jerry  Rubin  was  there,  in  a  velvet  coat 
and  bow  tie  and  one  gold  earring.  He 
hadn't  been  in  front  of  the  cameras  in 
three  years  and  said  he  was  sorry  to  be 
there  now.  Kelley  sat  next  to  him,  then 
Ram  Dass,  Ginsberg  and  on  the  end, 
Jack  Leary,  Tim's  25-year-old  son. 

Kelley  said  PILL  was  lashed  together 
to  dispel  the  rumors  and  to  condemn  the 
pressure  brought  by  the  Government  on 
prisoners  to  convince  them  to  fink  on 
their  friends.  He  compared  it  to  the 
McCarthy  era  and  the  Rosenberg  affair. 
He  called  Guy  Goodwin  a  "swinstcr"  and 
said  he  himself  had  been  before  one  of  his 
grand  juries  in  the  Midwest  a  few  years 
before.  He  said  it  was  like  being  in  the 
court  of  the  Queen  of  Hearts:  no  lawyer, 
no  appeal,  no  right  to  refuse  self- 
incrimination.  Before  he  introduced  Ru- 
bin, he  said  that  although  "the  fantasies 
of  an  acid-addled  mythomaniac  like 
Leary  are  easily  impeached  in  a  court  of 
law  ...  no  one  who  has  had  any  contact 
with  Leary  over  the  years  should  be  sur- 
prised if  an  FBI  agent  comes  knocking 
at  the  door." 

Then  Rubin  read  the  facts  as  they 
knew  them  up  to  that  time.  It  was  a  loose 
chronology  and  they  didn't  know  much 
for  sure.  Chula  had  been  indicted  on 
the  basis  of  Tim's  and  Joanna's  testimony. 
Tim  had  been  completely  out  of  touch 
for  months  and  there  were  rumors  that 
he  had  made  a  video  tape  in  which  he 
named  names  and  pointed  the  finger  at 
old  friends.  Rubin  said  one  theory  was 
that  Tim's  spirit  had  been  killed  but  that 
a  phantom  Tim  lived  on,  cooperating 
with  his  executioners.  But  most  prison- 
ers don't  break,  he  said,  and  he  knew 
from  personal  experience  that  Tim  never 
had  a  firm  grasp  on  where  truth  ended 
and  fantasy  began.  He  finished  with  this: 
"He  is  trying  to  give  his  jail  cell  to  some- 
one else.  ...  I  feel  sick  for  the  death 
of  Tim  Lcary's  soul." 

Ginsberg  began  by  chanting  Om  for  a 
couple  of  minutes.  He'd  written  what  he 
called  "Om  Ah  Hum:  44  temporary  ques- 
tions on  Dr.  Leary."  They  ran  a  mood 
range  from  serious  to  bitchy,  worried  to 
funny:  "Trust.  (Should  we  stop  trust- 
ing our  friends  like  in  a  hotel  room 
in  Moscow?)  .  .  .  Are  all  my  serious 
prefaces  to  his  books  and  imperious  anti- 
thought-control  declarations  reduced  to 
rubbish?  .  .  .  Doesn't  he  recently  hear  of 


voices  from  outer  space,  does  he  want  to 
leave  carih  like  a  used-up  eggshell?-.  . .  Are 
not  the  police,  especially  the  chug  police. 
corrupt  and  scandal-ridden,  Wateigatc 
persons  like  Liddy  and  Mardian  con- 
nected with  his  long  persecution?  .  .  .  Js 
Joanna  Harcourt-Smith,  his  one  contact 
spokes-agent,  a  sex  spy,  agent  provoca- 
Icuse,  double-agent  CIA  hysteric,  jealous 
tigiess,  or  what?  .  .  .  What  was  Joanna's 
role  in  isolating  him  from  decade-old 
supporters,  using  up  crucial  legal  defense 


money? 


Docs   Leary  sec  himself  as 


spiritual  President  like  Nixon,  and  is  he 
trying  to  clean  the  karma  blackboard  by 
creating  a  hippie  Watergate?  Will  he  be 
pardoned  by  the  next  guru?  .  .  ." 

Ram  Dass  rambled  and  hedged  and 
held  out  that  Tim  had  always  been  more 
of  a  rascal  than  a  scoundrel  and  that  he 
wanted  to  reserve  judgment.  But  if  he 
and  Ginsberg  were  holding  out,  Jack, 
Tim's  son,  wasn't. 

Everyone  in  the  room  sat  pretty  much 
stunned  as  he  took  the  mike  and  said.  "I 
know  that  there's  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  always  supported  my  father  and  still 
do  and  don't  believe  that  he  could  ever 
do  anything  wrong.  I  hope  this  blind  de- 
votion, which  I  don't  think  he  ever  de- 
served, doesn't  make  people  believe  that 
he  hasn't  become  one  of  the  police.  Most 
public  figures  have  two  lives — one  public 
and  one  private.  Timothy  certainly 
did.  ...  As  incredible  as  it  might  seem 
for  many  people  to  realize  that  Timothy 
has  become  a  Government  informer,  his 
action  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me.  I 
know  Timothy  Leary  lies  when  he  thinks 
it  will  benefit  him.  He  finds  lies  easier 
to  control  than  the  truth.  .  .  .  Timothy 
has  shown  that  he  would  inform  on  any- 
body he  can  to  get  out  of  jail,  and  it 
would  not  surprise  me  if  he  would  testify 
about  my  sister  and  myself  if  he  could. 
He  had  already  implicated  my  sister  in 
his  escape.  Knowing  this,  I  have  avoided 
him  in  prison.  ...  As  for  his  new  girl- 
friend, Joanna  Harcourt-Smith,  we  know 
few  actual  facts  concerning  her  status. 
Some  people  are  convinced  she  has  been 
a  police  agent  all  along.  My  immediate 
reaction  to  her  was  that  she  is  crazy." 

Crazy,  maybe;  mean,  for  sure.  When 
the  grand-jury  testimony  against  Chula 
was  revealed,  it  was  Joanna's  that  had 
done  the  heavy  damage,  not  Tim's— al- 
though he  had  talked,  too.  But  it  was 
Dragon  Lady,  Joanna  D'Amecourt  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  Joanna  Tambaco- 
poulos  of  Athens,  Joanna  Harcourt-Smith, 
now  Leary,  who  had  set  up  the  Orange 
County  lawyer.  Tim  knew  about  it  and 
if  some  of  his  old  friends  at  the  press 
conference  were  trying  to  believe  that  he 
was  just  playing  cosmic  prankster  again, 
it  was  only  because  they  had  not  yet  seen 
the  words  of  testimony. 

IN    SUPERIOR   COURT    IN    THE   STATE    OF 

CALIFORNIA.    IN    AND   FOR   TIIF.   COUNTY 
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[oauna  sat  in  front  of  I!)  grand  jurors 
and  answered  the  questions  an  assistant 
D.A.  asked  her. 

Approximately  June  16  of  this 
year,  did  you  have  a  phone  call  with 
Mr.  Chi, la? 

Yes.  I  did  .  .  .  f  called  him  .  .  . 
told  him  that  I  was  coming  to 
Orange  County  from  San  Francisco 
on  Monday  and  that  I  would  very 
much  like  to  meet  with  him. 

A I  tin'  lime  you  made  this  call, 
woe  you  working  in  con  junction 
with  investigators  from  the  district 
attorney's  ofju  el 

Yes.  I  was. 

And  other  officers  from  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency? 

Yes.  I  was. 

After  the  phone  call,  did  you  have 
occasion  to  meet  -with  Mr.  Chula? 

Yes.  I  told  him  I  was  checking 
into  the  Saddleback  Inn  and  he  told 
me  he  was  going  n>  tall  around  eight 
o'clock.  .  .  .  We  got  in  touch  and 
:>()  minutes  later  he  showed  up  in  my 
loom.  ...  I  mid  him  that  Timothy 
was  at  Terminal  Island  and  that  was 
the  reason  1  was  now  in  Southern 
California.  .  .  .  Then  the  telephone 
rang  and  it  was  i he  investigator. 

What  investigator  are  you  talking 
about? 

I  think  it  was  Dick  Stewart. 

All  right.  thi\  is  a  person  who  is 
employed  by  llie  1)1:1? 

Yes.  sir. 

And  he  tailed  while  Mr.  Chula 
was  in  the  room? 

Yes. 

Where  was  he  calling  from? 

He  called  from  (he  next  room. 

So  there  were  investigators  in  the 
room  immediately  adjoining  your 
own? 

Yes. 

What  next  happened? 

[Chula]  pulled  out  a  piece  of  pa- 
per from  his  pocket  and  he  ap- 
proached the  night  stand  and  he 
said,  "Would  you  like  some  cocaine, 
girl?"  So  1  said  <|uitc  loudly,  "Oh, 
cocania " 

Cocania?  What  is  that? 

That  is  cocaine  in  Spanish,  you 
know,  I  was  just,  I  was  very  amazed, 
I  didn't  ask  him  for  anything.  .  .  . 
Then  1  said  he  was  a  generous  man 
and  he  said.  "Let's  make  some 
lines."  .  .  .  Then  lie  asked.  "Do  you 
have  something  sharp  so  I  can  cut 
"■'  •  •  •  So  I  gave  him  a  photo- 
graph ...  of  Timothy  and  myself 
that  we  had  taken  in  the  afternoon 
"    Terminal   Island.  .   .  .  He  takes 
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"I've  got  to  try  to  bag  a  duck  this  time,  darling. 
Edith  is  get  ting  suspicions." 


the  photograph  and  starts  tapping  on 
the  white  substance  .  .  .  tap.  tap.  tap, 
you  know  what  I  mean.  .  .  .  He 
made  three  very  quite  thick  lines.  .  .  . 
And  then  he  gets  up  and  says.  "Let's 
do  this  in  style."  and  pulls  out  a 
hundred-dollar  bill.  .  .  .  Then  he 
says,  "Put  it  in  your  nose  and  take 
it."  ...  So  1  pretend  to  aspirate  a 
little  bit  and  I  left  him  the  rest  and 
then  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  keep 
some  for  later  .  .  .  and  I  asked  him 
at  that  point.  "Do  you  know  how  to 
fold  a  cocaine  paper?  because  I 
don't."  ...  So  he  made  it  into  this 
Hat  piece  of  paper  and  then  he  said, 
"Keep  it  in  a  safe  place."  and  I  said, 
"Well,  I  will  put  it  in  my  pass- 
port, because  if  something  happens  to 
me,  that  is  the  last  thing  they  will 
take,"  and  he  said,  "No.  that  is  not 
a  safe  place,"  so  then  I  put  it  in  a 
brown-suede  purse 

/  would  show  you  a  clear-plastic 
envelope  witli  a  white  piece  of  pufxr 
hearing  several  initials  on  it  and  ink 
you  if  you  could  recognize 

Yes,  that  appears  to  be  the  piece 
of  paper. 


Did  you  place  those  initials  on  it 
here? 

Yes,  those  are  definitely  my  ini- 
tials. ...  So  then  we  leave  the  room 
and  go  to  his  car,  which  is  a  black 
Fiat.  .  .  .  And  as  soon  as  we  start 
driving  .  .  .  he  pulled  out  a  blue 
Kleenex  and  said,  "Let's  have  a 
joint."  .  .  .  Then  1  said.  "Where  did 
you  get  this?"  because  I  knew  he  had 
been  to  Mexico,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  it 
is  Mexican,  of  course,"  and  I  said, 
"Did  you  bring  it  in  with  you?"  and 
he  said.  "Yes."  and  f  said,  "It  must 
be  epiite  easy  for  lawyers  to  smuggle 
dope."  and  he  said,  "Not  so  easy  as 
that." 

/  think  you  are  at  the  f>oinl 
where  you  are  about  to  arrive  at  the 
restaurant. 

We  sat  down  in  a  booth  and  he 
introduced  me  to  the  owner  .  .  .  and 
then  I  got  up  and  went  to  the  phone 
and  I  called  the  Saddleback  Inn  and 
let  the  police  representatives  know  at 
what  location  we  were.  ...  I  went 
back.  .  .  .  Then  I  got  up  again  and 
went  to  the  ladies'  room  and  I  met 
with  olliter  Carol   Neasc  and   I  gave 
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>•  licr  ihe  cocaine  in  ilic  little  paper  that 

q         I  just  identified.  . . . 

• 

Four  days  later,  Joanna   repeated   the 
&      setup,  at  the  Newporter  Inn,  again  with 
0j       Orange  County  and  Federal  narcs  in  the 
next  room.  Only  this  time,  she  gave  Chula 
a  Newporter  postcard  to  cut  up  the  coke. 
"■  She   testified   that   on  July  second  she 

met  with  him  again  and  this  time  asked 
him  to  get  her  a  half  ounce  of  cocaine 
and  gave  him  (700  of  police  money  to 
make  the  buy.  Just  before  he  was  to  de- 
liver the  powder,  he  got  an  anonymous 
phone  call  saying  that  four  police  cars 
had  been  following  the  man  in  the  black 
Fiat  and  that  he  was  going  to  be  arrested 
that  night.  Chula  drove  to  Joanna's  motel 
and  asked  flat  out  if  she  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  setup.  She  said  he  was  just 
paranoid  because  he  was  snorting  so  much 
coke  and  when  she  told  the  grand  jury 
about  it,  she  added,  "I  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  him  that  it  was  very  bad  to 
take  this  much  cocaine,  or  any  cocaine, 
because  it  just  makes  you  sec  life  in  a 
crazy  way."  When  they  asked  her  why 
she  was  testifying,  she  said: 

Because  the  first  year  I  spent  in 
this  country,  I  met  a  lot  of  people 
who  were  part  of  the  drug  cul- 
ture. ...  I  found  99.9  percent  of 
them  to  be  dishonest,  lying  people. 

Are  you  interested  in  helping  Mr. 
Leary? 

Sure,  but  if  1  didn't  like  the  people 
I  was  working  with,  I  wouldn't  do  it. 

You  are  talking  about  the  police 
agencies  you  are  working  with? 

Yes. 

During  Tim's  testimony,  he  told  the 
jurors  that  he  was  a  psychologist  and  a 
philosopher,  but  he  left  out  the  stuff  about 
Socrates  this  time.  He  said  he  was  testi- 
fying voluntarily  and  that  on  January  30. 
1973,  just  after  lie  had  been  brought  back 
to  America,  Chula  had  given  him  a  chunk 
of  hashish  in  the  hallway  of  the  Orange 
County  courthouse  and  that  he  had  eaten 
it.  He  said  Chula  did  the  same  tiling  the 
next  day  in  the  visitors'  room  at  the  jail. 
When  they  asked  him,  he  said  that  he 
liked  Chula  and  bore  him  no  animosity. 
"I  have  moral  judgments,"  he  told  them, 
"but  no  emotions.  I  feel  a  certain  respon- 
sibility for  ending  what  I  think  is  a  cover- 
up  .  .  .  and  I  feel  that  lawyers  ...  I  call 
them  two-ply  lawyers  .  .  .  with  their  left 
hands  are  very  friendly  and  in  some  cases 
profit  by  and  encourage  and  sponsor  ac- 
tivities which  are  illegal  and  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  defend  the  people  with 
whom  they  have  been  collaborating  and 
cooperating."  Then  he  gave  them  the  nut 
of  his  rationalization  for  becoming  Charles 
Thrush:  "I  think  that  we  are  at  a  time 
now  in  this  country  when  everybody  has 
to  tell  the  truth.  ...  If  Watergate  hadn't 
happened,  I  probably  wouldn't  be  here 
212     today.  ...  I  feel  no  shame  or  guilt  for 


the  things  I  have  done  in  the  past.  ...  I 
think  the  liuth  should  be  open  for  every- 
one to  see." 

Even  (he  grand  jury  didn't  believe  they 
could  sell  that  coming  from  Tim  Leary. 
They  indicted  Chula  for  possession  of  the 
marijuana  and  cocaine  Joanna  had  told 
them  about. 

• 

Through  the  fall  of  1974,  the  game  con- 
tinued on  its  crooked,  hidden  way:  The 
Feds  said  nothing,  Tim  kept  his  dead- 
man's  silence,  Joanna  and  Dennis  lay  low. 

Ginsberg  became  convinced  that  Tim 
was  being  held  incommunicado  against 
his  will  and  that  his  testimony  was  the 
product  of  some  horrible  brain  beating, 
part  of  the  Government's  grand  plot  to 
bust  and  harass  the  most  daring  thinkers 
in  the  society.  He  wrote  to  Tim,  asking 
for  a  note  that  he  was  OK  and  acting 
freely;  he  wrote  to  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives; he  badgered  the  DEA  and  the 
FBI  for  word;  and  when  none  of  that 
came  to  anything,  he  prepared  to  file  a 
writ  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  Feds  to 
produce  Tim  in  open  court. 

At  the  end  of  December,  Tim  did  send 
a  letter,  but  it  was  to  the  lawyer  Bill 
Choulos,  not  to  Ginsberg.  In  it  he  said  he 
was  fine  and  happy  and  that  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  evolution  of  his  legal  situa- 
tion and  that  he  wished  Choulos  and 
everybody  else  who  thought  they  were 
helping  him  would  just  let  it  be,  leave 
him  alone. 

In  January  of  1975,  Chula  was  found 
guilty  on  a  reduced  charge  of  marijuana 
possession  and  was  sentenced  to  45  days 
in  the  Orange  County  Jail.  At  the  same 
time,  rumors  and  a  hoax  telephone  call 
placed  Tim  in  a  safe  house  near  Sacra- 
mento and  predicted  that  his  parole 
was  imminent. 

Then,  in  late  January,  Tim  was  sub- 
poenaed to  testify  at  a  California  person- 
nel-board hearing  that  was  to  decide  the 
official  fate  of  Wesley  Hilcr,  the  psychol- 
ogist who  had  made  the  tape  recordings 
with  Tim  at  Vacavillc  the  spring  before. 
Hiler  had  been  fired  for  showing  tran- 
scripts of  the  tapes  to  a  magazine  editor 
and  he  was  appealing  the  action  on  the 
grounds  that  his  original  agreement  with 
Tim  had  included  the  possibility  of  pub- 
lication. The  state  said  that  Hilcr  had 
violated  Tim's  privacy.  Joanna  and  April 
were  subpoenaed,  too. 

Late  on  the  night  of  January  26,  Tim 
was  delivered  from  Folsom,  where  he  had 
been  in  special  custody — probably  in  a 
house  on  the  prison  grounds — to  Vaca- 
ville.  through  the  back  gate.  In  the  morn- 
ing, he  was  led  by  a  small  army  of  Federal 
agents  into  the  closed  hearing,  well  dressed 
and  tan,  according  to  Hiler  and  his  at- 
torney. He  testified  honestly,  they  said. 
But  it  didn't  do  Hiler  any  good:  His 
firing  was  upheld.  Tim  sank  back  into 
custody. 


Joanna  lied  when  it  was  her  turn,  they 
said.  She  had  been  in  Europe  with  Den- 
nis and  the  two  of  them  had  returned  so 
that  she  could  appear.  They  stayed  a  few 
weeks  and  then  Hew  back,  to  Joanna's 
mother's  house  in  Marbella.  Before  they 
left,  Dennis  told  friends  and  a  reporter 
that  he  and  Joanna  were  the  perfect  love 
duet  now  and  that  Tim  was  out  of  it  and 
a  fool. 

Three  weeks  after  the  hearing,  the  au- 
thorities began  to  show  their  gratitude  in 
the  way  Leary  had  hoped  for.  On  Febru- 
ary 28,  the  California  state-prison  sys- 
tem officially  discharged  him,  after  31 
months,  into  the  hands  of  Federal  mar- 
shals. He  still  had  ten  years  of  a  Federal 
sentence  for  marijuana  possession  hanging 
over  him  and  a  minimum  of  18  months  to 
serve  on  it  before  he  could  walk.  By  Fed- 
eral law,  the  only  one  who  could  reduce 
or  pardon  those  months  was  Gerald  Foul, 
and  since  that  was  unlikely,  the  best  his 
jailers  could  do  was  to  start  him  serving 
his  time  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Justice 
Department  said  he  was  in  an  undisclosed 
Federal  penal  institution,  the  DEA  said 
he  was  in  custody  of  Federal  marshals,  ru- 
mor said  that  he  was  in  Los  Angeles  for 
a  while.  In  March,  an  old  Leary  friend, 
Jaakov  Kohn,  had  a  visit  from  FBI  agents 
who  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  lake 
a  call  from  Tim.  Kohn  said  yes  and  Tim 
phoned  to  say  that  he  wished  his  friends 
would  cooperate  with  the  FBI,  that  Gins- 
berg was  being  a  Jewish  mother  in  his 
efforts  to  help  and  that  he  was  just  trying 
to  rip  off  the  first  interview,  and,  again, 
that  the  Feds  were  nice  people  and  were 
treating  him  well. 

No  one  has  heard  another  word  fiom 
him. 

Two  weeks  after  Leary's  call  to  Kohn 
urging  cooperation  and  honesty,  Dennis 
Martino  was  found  by  a  Spanish  maid, 
dead  in  a  cheap  Malaga  hotel  room,  where 
his  body  had  lain  for  several  days.  He 
was  29. 

First  reports  said  it  was  an  overdose  of 
alcohol  and  Valium.  Then  a  Spanish 
autopsy  said  it  was  gastritis  and  peritoni- 
tis: a  ruptured  appendix.  The  under- 
ground scofled  at  both  and  held  it  up  as 
rat's  karma:  what  happens  to  informers 
when  the  Government  is  finished  with 
i hem.  Joanna  hid  at  her  mother's,  refused 
to  look  at  the  body  and  said  nothing  pub- 
licly. Dennis  was  flown  back  and  buried 
in  Southern  California. 

• 

Whether  it  was  suicide  or  murder  is 
hard  to  know.  For  a  reporter  who  has 
chased  the  story  for  nine  months,  all 
things  are  possible  and  nothing  is  for  sure. 
Except  maybe  this:  The  game  goes  on  and 
Dennis  died  of  the  game.  Which  may  be 
better  than  being  its  ruined  prisoner, 
somewhere  in  an  undisclosed  Federal 
penal  institution. 
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it  has  been  a  strange,  sad  odysseyfrom  clown  prince  to  convict,  from  fugitive  to  fink 
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by  the  time  Tim  Leary  fell  for  Joanna 
Harcourt-Smith,  he'd  been  on  the  run  for 
two  years  and  die  lords  of  karma  had  al- 
ready begun  to  turn  his  fugitive  doings 
back  on  him  in  hard  ways. 

His  wife,  Rosemary,  had  left  with 
another  man  over  a  year  before.  She 
was  a  fugitive,  too,  and  had  grown  tired 
of  it,  sick  with  their  marriage,  out  of 
rhythm  with  the  all-is-perfect  cosmic- 
prankster  style  they  had  been  chasing 
since  she  helped  him  break  jail  that 
night  in  San  Luis  Obispo.  They  fled 
first  to  Algeria,  but  the  Black  Panthers 
ran  them  out  only  four  months  after 
t-?ey  ^c:  thcic.  Eiaridge  Cieaver  said 
they  used  too  many  drugs  and  weren't 
serious  enough  about  the  big  struggle, 
which  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
tripping  naked  among  the  sand  dunes 
and  goat  herds  of  the  Sahara. 

They  crept  around  North  Africa,  Asia 
and  Europe  and  holed  up  finally,  ten- 
uously, in  Switzerland,  where  they  were 
almost  welcome  as  long  as  they  kept 
moving  from  canton  to  canton,  from 
rented  house  to  rented  house.  And  Tim 
was  bored  at  50,  into  heroin— snorting 
it— and  cocaine  and  lots  of  acid,  as  al- 
ways. Whatever  chalet  they  were  in  was 
full  of  the  desperate  circus  that  found 
them  everywhere  now:  wired  friends, 
dopers,  revolutionaries,  other  fugitives, 
power  peddlers,  smugglers,  inform- 
ers, burned-out  cases,  some  relatives,  star 
fuckers,  journalists,  some  babies,  musi- 
cians, other  won  en. 


Rosemary's    spirit    was    low    when 
friend  of  hers,  John  Schewell,  arrived  in 
October  1971   for  a  visit.  He  came  with 
Dennis   Martino   and   April   White,    two 
young  friends  of  Tim's  from  the  Laguna 
Beach  Brotherhood  of  Eternal  Love  days. 
The  Brotherhood  was  a  ragtag  bunch  of 
young   hashish    smugglers.    They    bought 
the    hash    in    Afghanistan    in    100-pound 
bundles  and   then   shipped   it   into   Can- 
ada and  the  U.  S.  While  Tim  had  lived 
in  Laguna  Beach,  he  had  been  something 
of  dieir  spiritual  father.  Dennis  had  been 
a    courier   for    the   operation    and    April 
was  his  girl. 

Schewell  had  never  met  Tim,  but  he 
was  in  love  with  Rosemary.  He'd  helped 
her  with  the  fund  raising  and  legal 
scrambling  dining  the  six  months  Tim 
had  spent  in  prison,  and  the  night  diey 
arrived  at  the  house,  everybody  took  acid 
to  celebrate.  Except  Rosemary:  She  was 
moody  and  blue  and  didn't  take  any. 

The  next  day,  Tim  went  into  the 
hospital  for  ear  surgery,  and  while  he 
was  gone,  Schewell  and  Rosemary  talked 
and  held  each  other  and  made  love.  By 
the  time  Tim  got  back,  the  shift  of  pas- 
sions was  complete.  The  day  he  went 
home,  they  took  acid  again  and  Tim 
finally  looked  at  the  two  of  them  and 
asked  Schewell  if  he  and  Rosemary  had 
been  getting  it  on.  Schewell  told  him  yes. 
1  hen  Tim  looked  at  Rosemary,  and  when 
she  said  yes,  he  told  them,  "I  think  the 
two  of  you  should  go  away  together  . 
right  now."  Rosemary,  crying,  packed 
one    suitcase,    kissed    April    and    Dennis 
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and  went.  It  was  the  end  of  seven  years 
together  for  Tim  and  Rosemary,  through 
high  times,  arrest,  trial,  conviction,  jail, 
escape  and  flight.  And  after  this  day,  he 
would  almost  never  mention  her  name 
again.  When  they'd  gone,  Tim  walked 
down  the  hill  and  came  back  with  a  bot- 
tle of  wine,  a  newspaper  and  another 
woman:  Emily,  the  first  of  many. 

Tim  was  never  without  a  girl  or  girls 
from  then  on.  They  came  and  they  went, 
but    only    after    he    had    watched    them, 
talked  to  them,  made  love  to  them  and 
read  his  poetry  ;o  them.   He  was  always 
I^okmg   to  see   it   this  was   the  one,   his 
perfect  one.   For  of  all   the   things  Tim 
Leary      was— intellectual,       psychologist, 
prince   of    the   chemical    Sixties— he   was 
most  of  all  girl  crazy.  He  always  had  been. 
He    was   a    man    who    believed    that   the 
highest    you    could    get    on    this    planet, 
straight  or  stoned,  was  to  rock  your  loins 
in   the  loins  of  a  beautiful  woman   who 
adored  you,  who  could  share  your  madness 
and  even  your  sanity,  who  could  play  your 
games,  call  your  bluff,  chase  your  blues, 
undo  you.  With  that  you  could  play  table- 
stakes  poker  with  Alexander  the  Great. 
Without  it  you  were  begging. 

He  was  still  insanely  handsome.  He  had 
sandy  hair  turning  whitish,  blue  eyes,  a 
strong  jaw,  straight  teeth  and  that  Irish 
smile  diat  had  weathered  all  the  storms 
of  his  life  and  still  came  out  like  the  sun. 

The  living  situation  around  him  was 
communal.  Everybody  slept  in  die  living 
room  and  slid  freely  among  one  another 
as  lovers.  Tim      (continued  on  page  96) 
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(continued  from  page  89) 


was  up  early  every  morning;  lie  read  the 
newspaper  every  day,  and  sometimes 
when  the  intensity  of  the  house  was  low, 
he  would  go  to  his  typewriter  and  work. 

He  didn't  have  a  passport  in  Switzer- 
land, but  he  had  money,  which  is  like 
a  passport  for  a  man  on  the  run.  He'd 
written  a  book.  Confessions  of  a  Hope 
Fiend,  with  his  friend  and  house  guest 
Brian  Barritt,  a  British  novelist.  Hope 
Fiend  was  supposed  to  be  an  account  of 
his  time  in  jail  and  the  escape,  but  the 
two  of  them  turned  it  into  fiction  and 
fantasy.  Tim  sold  the  16th  version  to 
Bantam  Books  and  he  had  borrowed 
from  friends  against  the  first  part  of  an 
expected  quarter-million-dollar  advance. 
He  was  spending  like  a  fugitive:  making 
flashy  memories  against  a  time  when  they 
might  again  be  the  most  of  what  he  had 
for  passing  the  days. 

He  bought  a  yellow  Porsche  and  with 
Pink  Floyd  humming  up  into  the  ear- 
phones from  the  tape  deck,  he  drove  it 
like  the  roads  had  no  turning.  He  bought 
a  home  recording  studio,  amplifiers,  a 
synthesizer  and  mixers,  and  everybody  in 
the  house  played  with  them.  There  were 
fancy  dinners,  ski  trips  and  a  casino 
evening  when  he  tipped  the  doorman 
$200  to  let  him  in  wearing  tennis  shoes. 
There  was  money  that  he  gave  to  friends 
who  showed  up  broke,  money  for  dope, 
money  for  bribes  and  money  he  never 
saw  that  got  skimmed  by  lawyers  and 
agents  who  had  influence  with  the  Swiss 
government. 

Michel  Hauchard,  a  wealthy,  shady 
character,  was  his  archangel.  At  the  end 
of  Hope  Fiend,  Tim  describes  him  this 
way:  "A  man  emerged  from  booth  eight 
and  approached  us.  He  was  tall  as  a 
giant,  silver-white  hair  swept  into  a 
leonine  mane,  face  radiant  with  regal 
benevolence.  He  spoke  to  us  in  rapid 
Parisian  French.  It  was  Goldfinger,  wel- 
coming us  to  new  life  in  Switzerland, 
land  of  freedom." 

Hauchard  lived  in  Lausanne  and  had 
strong  enough  and  crooked  enough  lines 
into  the  Swiss  council  and  other  official 
agencies  to  keep  Tim  in  the  country 
and  out  of  jail.  But  the  price  was  high: 
Tim  signed  a  contract  with  Goldfinger 
giving  Hauchard  total  rights  to  everything 
he  wrote  for  the  next  15  years  in  exchange 
for  money  and  favors  that,  in  December 
of  1972,  included  an  introduction  to  his 
sometime  mistress,  Joanna. 


The  house  was  in  Immensee  now;  four 
bedrooms,  built  like  a  ship,  with  nautical 
bunks  and  fine  woodwork.  It  was  rented 
in  Dennis'  name.  Tim's  time  in  Switzer- 
land was  running  out.  Hauchard  had 
warned  him  that  his  influence  wouldn't 
keep  him  safely  in  the  country  past  the 
end  of  the  year  and  the  government  was 
gg      making  official  noises  that  he  had  until 


New  Year's  Day  to  find  another  place  to 
hide  from  extradition  to  the  U.  S.  But  if 
Tim  was  worried,  he  didn't  show  it.  He 
was  living  for  the  moment  and  had  been 
since  he  broke  jail. 

He  was  in  Bern  the  day  Joanna  called 
to  meet  him  and  when  Tim  pulled  the 
Porsche  into  the  driveway  that  night. 
Joanna's  rented  orange  Volkswagen  was 
right  behind. 

They  came  in  together,  smiling:  Joanna, 
a  slender  body  in  jean  coveralls  and  a 
pink  sweater  with  a  sunburst  on  it.  There 
were  introductions,  some  welcome-home 
chatter  and  then  everybody  sat  in  the 
living  room  by  the  fire  listening  to  music, 
drinking  wine,  eating  oranges. 

Joanna  told  them  she  was  Hauchard's 
mistress  and  not  much  more.  She  said 
that  she'd  always  wanted  to  meet  Tim, 
that  she  admired  his  work  and  that, 
really,  she  felt  they'd  met  before.  Tim 
flirted  with  her  across  the  room.  After  a 
while,  she  reached  into  her  pocket,  pulled 
out  two  hits  of  windowpane  acid  and 
ate  one.  Then  she  said,  "Whoever  eats  this 
other  will  follow  me."  Tim  jumped  up, 
grabbed  the  other,  put  it  in  his  mouth 
and  swallowed.  No  one  else  had  any. 

They  stayed  up  all  night,  speaking 
French,  making  love  and  laughing,  and 
in  the  morning,  when  the  others  awoke, 
Tim  announced  that  he  and  Joanna 
had  made  a  perfect  genetic  connection, 
achieved  the  ultimate  helical  embrace, 
that  they  had  known  each  other  in  an- 
other life,  that  this  was  the  perfect  love 
he  had  waited  for  and  that  she  was  his 
mystical  sister,  sora  mystica. 

Over  the  next  two  weeks,  things 
changed  in  a  way  they  never  had  with 
Tim's  other  women.  Everybody  still  slept 
in  the  living  room,  but  more  and  more 
Tim  and  Joanna  were  becoming  sep- 
arate, whispering,  moving  their  mattress 
to  a  corner.  They  took  long  baths  in  the 
big  tub,  made  love  all  day,  took  long 
walks,  tripped,  talked  about  the  poems 
Tim  was  writing. 

She  warned  him  again  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  be  safe  in  Switzerland  much 
longer  and  then  suggested  that  they  take 
a  trip  together,  to  St.-Moritz — a  ski  fling. 
When  they  told  the  others  they  were 
going,  they  called  it  a  honeymoon  and 
said  not  to  worry,  that  everything  was 
perfect. 

Tim  liked  to  ski:  He  liked  the  meta- 
phor of  it.  His  theory  of  momentum  was 
that  if  you  get  going  fast  enough  in  this 
life,  you  can't  slow  down,  and  then  it 
doesn't  matter  if  you  get  off  the  track. 
Sometimes,  with  a  head  full  of  acid,  he 
would  throw  away  his  poles  and  take  the 
hill  in  a  straight  schuss.  Joanna  skied 
well  enough  to  keep  up.  After  a  week, 
they  called  April  and  Dennis  to  say  that 
they  missed  them,  that  everything  was 
high  and  fine  and  that  they  were  leaving 


Christmas  Day  for  Vienna  to  make  a  film 
Dennis.  April  and  Tim's  daughter,  Susan, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  India,  made- 
plans  to  join  them.  In  early  January, 
they  did. 

When  they  arrived,  they  found  things 
happy  but  not  quite  perfect.  Tim  and 
Joanna  were  staying  at  the  Bristol  Hotel, 
making  an  anti-heroin  documentary.  It 
was  in  exchange  for  a  passport  promised 
by  the  Austrian  chancellor,  Bruno  Kreisky. 
But  Joanna  had  picked  up  hepatitis  lie- 
fore  she  met  Tim  and  the  symptoms  were 
just  beginning  to  show.  She  began  to  look 
and  feel  worse  and  worse  and  the  doctors 
told  her  that  she  should  check  into  a 
hospital  immediately.  She  said  she  was 
happy  in  the  hotel  room  with  Tim  and 
refused  to  go. 

Susan  had  arrived  from  India  with  a 
bottle  of  water  from  the  sacred  River 
Ganges,  which  was  said  to  have  healing 
powers.  One  night,  Tim  put  Joanna 
into  a  bath,  poured  the  water  over  her 
and  then  got  in  himself.  But  it  didn't 
work.  She  was  yellow  now  and  weak 
and  the  doctors  told  her  that  if  she  didn't 
get  treatment,  she  would  die. 

Joanna  began  to  believe  that  the 
hepatitis  was  being  used  by  one  govern- 
ment or  another  to  trap  them,  so  they 
decided  to  run.  She  suggested  Ceylon,  said 
she'd  been  a  movie  star  there  as  a  child 
and  that  she  knew  the  place.  She  wanted 
to  stop  in  Beirut  on  the  way  to  celebrate 
her  birthday,  January  13,  then  go  on 
to  Afghanistan.  She'd  never  been  there, 
she  said,  but  she'd  heard  the  hash  was 
good  and  if  she  was  going  to  die,  she 
wanted  to  be  high- 
Dennis  knew  Afghanistan  well.  He  had 
been  there  a  dozen  times  to  fill  Citroens 
and  campers  with  hash  to  be  shipped 
back  to  the  States.  He  had  friends  and 
contacts  there  and  spoke  a  little  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  they  agreed  that  he  should  go 
along  as  guide  and  helpmate. 

The  motey  was  almost  gone  and  the 
three  plane  tickets  took  most  of  what 
was  left.  They  told  April  and  Susan 
to  go  to  Amsterdam  with  most  of  the 
luggage  and  wait  for  word  to  join  them. 
Tim  was  expecting  money  from  Hau- 
chard and  he  promised  to  send  for  them 
as  soon  as  he  got  it.  April  was  upset. 
Tim  told  her  there  just  wasn't  enough 
money  to  fly  them  all.  As  it  was,  they 
were  going  to  have  to  jump  their  hotel 
bill. 

The  night  before  they  left,  everybody 
took  acid  in  the  hotel  room.  As  Joanna 
began  tripping,  her  strength  seemed  to 
return;  she  got  out  of  bed,  she  looked 
better,  seemed  happy  and  excited  about 
the  trip.  Tim  took  five  hits  of  window- 
pane,  waved  his  new  passport  and  called 
it  freedom. 

Tim,    Joanna    and    Dennis    took    an 

Ariana    flight     to     Beirut,     where     they 

played    for   three   days.    Then    they    flew 
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on  to  Afghanistan — a  country  that  has 
no  extradition  agreements  with  the  U.  S. 

>*       and    where,    they    told    themselves,    they 

£  would  be  safe.  Tim  believed  that  he 
could  go  anywhere  but  home  on  his  new 
passport. 

^  When   they  arrived  at   die  airport  in 

Kabul,  Tim  and  Joanna  sat  in  the  lounge 
while  Dennis  took,  their  passports  to  the 
visa  window.  A  nervous  little  man  with 
a  mustache  watched  them  and  a  mo- 
ment later  began  calling  out  "Timothy 
Leary  .  .  .  Timothy  Leary."  Tim  identi- 
fied himself  and  the  man  went  over.  He 
asked  for  their  passports.  Tim  signaled 
Dennis  to  bring  them  and  when  he  did, 
the  man  took  them.  He  said  he  was 
from  the  American  embassy  and  that 
their  papers  had  been  revoked.  He  told 
them  to  wait  and  left. 

They  waited.  The  airport  cleared.  Then 
an  Afghan  customs  man  walked  over  and 
asked  to  see  their  passports.  They  told 
him  an  American  official  had  taken  them. 
The  Afghan  looked  surprised,  said  there 
were  no  American  officials  there  and  that 
if  they  didn't  have  passports,  they  would 
be  taken  into  custody.  Tim  and  Dennis 
argued,  told  the  man  in  English  and  a 
little  Afghan  that  Joanna  was  very  sick 
and  needed  a  hospital. 

The  Afghans  put  them  into  a  car  and 
took  them  first  to  a  small  police  station, 
where  there  was  more  arguing  and  where 
they  tried  to  separate  the  three.  They 
clung  to  one  another  as  if  it  were  all 
they  had  left.  Finally,  they  were  put  into 
another  car,  taken  to  a  third-class  hotel 
with  a  mud  floor  and  one  small  oil  heater 
and  left  under  guard. 

Tim  insisted  that  they  weren't  really 
in  trouble,  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  that 
they  would  be  out  soon.  The  Afghans 
brought  them  nan — the  local  bread — and 
water,  but  Dennis  said  if  they  ate  it, 
they  would  get  dysentery.  They  went 
hungry.  Dennis  was  released  the  next  day 
and  checked  into  the  Intercontinental 
Hotel.  He  called  April  to  tell  her  that 
they  needed  money  and  help  desperately. 
Dennis  took  food  from  the  hotel  for 
Tim  and  Joanna  and  reported  on  the 
progress  of  efforts  to  get  help.  By  then 
the  three  of  them  were  beginning  to 
suspect  that  Tim  was  going  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  States.  Then,  three  days 
after  they  were  put  into  the  hotel,  an 
Afghan  car  picked  them  up  and  delivered 
them  to  the  airport,  where  a  Pan  Am  747 
waited  on  the  runway.  They  were  told 
that  since  they  had  no  money  and  no 
passports,  they  were  being  deported  to 
Beirut  first,  then  to  London.  Then  they 
knew  for  sure.  Dennis  was  taken  into  a 
small  customs  room  at  the  airport,  then 
the  car  delivered  Tim  and  Joanna  to 
the  door  of  the  big  jet.  The  two  of  them 
said  later  they  knew  who  was  going  to 
be  on  the  plane,  that  they'd  read  about 
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Burke  and  he  was  the  head  of  die  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  in 
Kabul.  When  they  walked  into  the  first- 
class  cabin,  he  greeted  them  happily.  He 
told  Tim  that  his  passport  was  being  held 
and  that  he  had  been  issued  an  identity 
card  meanwhile.  Tim's  card  had  his  pass- 
port picture  on  it  and  said  he  was  born 
in  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  on  October  22, 
1920,  that  his  occupation  was  philosopher, 
that  he  was  six  feet  tall  and  that  his  eyes 
and  hair  were  gTay.  Across  the  top  of 
the   card   was    typed,   direct   return   to 

UNITED  STATES  ONLY. 

On  the  flight  to  London,  Joanna  told 
all  the  passengers  who  would  listen  that 
they  were  being  kidnaped.  At  the  Lon- 
don airport,  while  they  waited  for  the 
polar  hop  to  Los  Angeles,  Tim  laughed 
and  smiled  and  told  reporters  that  he 
was  going  to  get  a  lawyer. 

Then  they  were  put  on  another  Pan 
Am  flight,  direct  to  L.A.,  and  when  they 
were  over  Montana,  a  couple  of  hours 
or  so  from  landing,  Tim  took  out  pen 
and  paper  and  wrote  this  note:  "The 
right  to  speak  for  me  I  hereby  lovingly 
give  to  Joanna  Harcourt-Smith,  who  is  my 
love,  my  voice,  my  wisdom,  my  words,  my 
output  to  the  world  for  our  love,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  Timothy  Leary.  January  18,  197" 
Montana,  U.S.A." 

It  was  raining  hard  when  the  plane 
taxied  to  a  stop  in  Los  Angeles.  Imme- 
diately, ten  Federal  officers  stormed 
aboard.  They  found  Tim  and  Joanna 
in  the  upstairs  lounge.  One  of  the  officers 
read  the  charges  against  Tim:  escape  from 
the  Men's  Correctional  Colony  in  San 
Luis  Obispo,  California,  September  13, 
1970  ...  19  counts  of  smuggling  and 
conspiracy  to  smuggle  in  connection  with 
the  activities  of  the  Brotherhood  of  E*er 
nal  Love  .  .  .  and  back-tax  charges, 
$76,000,000,  also  out  of  the  Brotherhood 
indictments. 

Then  an  agent  told  him,  "You're  under 
arrest." 

"What's  your  name?"  Tim  asked  him. 
But  the  game  had  run  out. 

"Stand  up,"  the  agent  said.  "You  know 
the  procedure." 

They  cuffed  his  hands  behind  him  and 
put  a  light  rain  jacket  over  his  shoulders. 
Fifty  Los  Angeles  police  with  riot  guns 
and  helmets  lined  the  way  to  a  VW  bus 
that  was  waiting  to  drive  him  to  Parker 
Center.  Tim  smiled  for  the  newsmen  on 
the  way.  The  agents  smiled,  too;  his  bail 
had  already  been  set  at  $5,000,000.  They 
were  going  to  lose  the  key  this  time. 

Joanna  was  released.  She  had  never 
been  arrested.  Dennis  was  still  in  Af- 
ghanistan. No  one  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him.  It  was  the  Government's 
game  now.  One  adventure  had  ended, 
another  was  beginning. 

Joanna  was  a  stranger  in  Los  Angeles, 
but  it  wasn't  going  to  be  a  problem  for 


her.  Tim  had  given  her  a  list  of  names — 
old  friends,  movement  people,  media  con- 
tacts— and  the  note  he'd  given  her  was 
going  to  be  better  than  a  passport  for 
travel  in  the  underground.  One  of  the 
first  people  she  called  was  Art  Kunkin, 
then  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Free 
Press,  and  he  set  up  a  press  conference. 

Joanna  began  it  by  reading  her  love- 
note  credentials  with  a  slight  French 
accent.  Her  eyes  were  the  color  of  mustard 
by  now.  She  said  she  and  Tim  had  been 
kidnaped  and  then  gave  a  short  version 
of  what  had  happened  in  Kabul.  She 
finished  the  story  by  saying  that  she  knew 
everything  was  going  to  be  all  right.  One 
of  the  reporters  asked  her  how  she  knew 
that.  "I  know  that  because  I  know  that 
Timothy  Leary  is  a  free  man  .  .  .  he's 
stronger  than  ever.  He's  happy."  And  then 
she  said,  as  if  it  followed,  "We  were  in 
Vienna  by  invitation  of  the  chancellor, 
making  an  anti-addiction  film.  We're 
against  hard  drugs." 

Someone  asked  her  why  the  change  of 
image  for  Tim.  "It's  not  a  sudden  change 
of  image."  she  told  them  as  if  it  were 
true,  "it's  just  two  years  later  and  there's 
perfect  love.  Timothy  Leary  never  was 
for  hard  drugs." 

Then  she  said  she  intended  to  stay  in 
the  United  States  "as  long  as  it  takes. 
Maybe  it  will  take  weeks,  maybe  months. 
I  just  intend  to  use  every  minute  of  my 
time  and  my  life." 

"Where's  Rosemary?"  they  asked  her. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said. 

April  and  Dennis  arrived  in  the  United 
States  a  week  later.  April  had  wired 
Dennis  money  from  Amsterdam  to  pay 
the  Kabul  hotel  bill,  then  he  joined  her 
and  the  two  of  them  flew  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  was  busted  going  through 
Customs  for  passport  and  probation  vio- 
lations. They  took  him  to  the  Hall  of 
Justice,  kept  him  there  several  days  and 
then  Set  him  go.  Dennis  told  everyone 
that  his  probation  officer  had  interceded 
for  him. 

After  legal  tugs  of  war  between  Orange 
and  Los  Angeles  counties,  between 
Federal  and  state  prosecutors,  Tim  was 
shipped  to  San  Luis  Obispo  and  put  in 
solitary  confinement  to  wait  for  his  trial 
on  escape  charges.  Joanna  took  a  house 
in  nearby  Cayucos,  where  she  began  rais- 
ing money  and  helping  Los  Angeles  at- 
torney Bruce  Margolin  prepare  the 
defense.  She  visited  Tim  once  a  week,  the 
maximum  she  was  allowed,  and  the  two 
of  them  continued  to  sing  their  song  of 
perfect  love  for  anyone  who  would  listen. 
She  was  convinced  that  Tim  would  be 
free  very  soon  and  in  mid-March,  when 
a  jury  of  1 1  women  and  one  man  was 
seated  in  the  heavily  guarded  courtroom, 
she  told  everyone  that  Tim  would  seduce 
them  into  returning  a  not-guilty  verdict. 

The  trial  was  important  to  the  prose- 
cutors not  only  because  they  wanted 
(continued  on  page  20/ ) 
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the  cocky  acid  prince  back  behind  bars 
but  also  because  both  he  and  the 
Weathermen  claimed  they  had  broken 
him  out.  The  Weathermen,  a  radical 
political  group  of  bombers  led  by  Bcrnaid- 
ine  Dohrn,  had  sent  letters  to  news- 
papers and  TV  stations  just  after  the 
bust-out  claiming  that  they  had  "the  hon- 
or and  pleasure  of  helping  Dr.  Timothy 
Leary  escape  from  the  l'OW  camp  at  San 
Luis  Obispo,  California."  None  of  them 
had  been  arrested. 

Tim  sent  out  letters  of  his  own  after 
the  escape,  from  Algeria,  and  in  them 
he  let  down  his  pcacc-and-lovc  prattle 
and  picked  up  the  revolutionary  rhetoric 
of  his  wheelmen.  "Resist  actively,"  he 
wrote  back,  "sabotage,  jam  the  com- 
puter— hijack  planes — trash  every  lethal 
machine  in  the  land  .  .  .  shoot  to  live  .  .  . 
blow  your  mind  and  blow  up  the  control- 
ling systems  of  the  gcnocidal  culture." 
Then  he  called  the  police  pigs  and  warned 
them  that  he  was  "aimed  and  should  be 
considered  dangerous  to  anyone  who 
threatens  my  life  or  freedom." 

The  trial  lasted  over  two  weeks.  When 
Tim  took  the  stand,  he  swore  that  he 
was  tripping  when  he  escaped  and  that 
no  one  had  helped  him.  He  said  he 
shinnied  along  a  cable,  jumped  a  12-foot 
Cyclone  fence  and  hitchhiked  to  a  super- 
market, where  he  bought  a  pair  of  khakis 
and  a   fishing  hat.    That  was  it,  he   told 


them:  no  Weathermen,  just  a  huky  run. 

When  they  asked  him  his  occupation, 
he  said  he  was  a  philosopher  and  a  neu- 
rologician  and  that  he'd  coined  that  last 
word.  He  also  said  he  was  a  time  traveler 
from  beyond  the  20th  Century  and  he  was 
being  persecuted  for  his  ideas.  But,  he 
said,  he  was  used  to  it:  In  other  lives, 
he'd  been  Socrates  and  several  witches 
burned  at  the  stake. 

The  nub  of  Margolin's  defense  was  that 
Tim  was  in  a  state  of  involuntary  LSI) 
flashback  when  he  ran  away.  Tim  con- 
firmed that  by  saying  most  of  the  time 
he  was  not  Dr.  Timothy  Leary.  When  he 
was  driving  a  Chevrolet,  he  said,  a  frag- 
ment of  his  nervous  system  was  a  Chevro- 
let. Then  he  turned  to  the  jury  and 
explained  in  long  detail  his  system  of  neu- 
rologies, a  pscudoscicntilic  and  philosoph- 
ical theory  that  sees  man  crawling  up 
through  seven  levels  of  consciousness  to 
reach  his  ultimate  evolution,  which  waits 
somewhere  in  outer  space.  Then  he  told 
them.  "1  escape  from  everything  .  .  .  we've 
got  to  escape  from  this  planet,  from  our- 
selves, or  we  will  be  destroyed." 

In  his  final  argument,  Margolin  called 
Tim  an  eagle  beating  his  wings  against 
a  cage.  The  jury  retired,  talked  about  it 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  then  pro- 
nounced him  guilty.  Judge  Richard  Har- 
ris added  five  years  to  the  ten  he  was 
serving  when  he  escaped,  and  this  time, 
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"Was  that  the  only  reason  you  wanted  to  see  me,  warden!" 


instead  of  a  country-club  assignment, 
they  sent  Tim  oil  to  do  hard  time  at 
Folsom. 

Joanna  broke  down  at  the  verdict  and 
for  the  first  time  since  she'd  arrived  in 
the  country,  she  avoided  newsmen.  Then 
she  and  her  secretary,  Betsy  Klein,  and 
Dennis  packed  her  things  and  moved  her 
to  an  apartment  in  San  Francisco,  where 
she  began  a  devastating  nine-month  run 
through  the  Bay  Area  underground  that 
was  going  to  leave  everyone  who  had 
contact  with  her  sorry  about  it. 

Tim  began  his  time  in  Folsom  still 
talking  like  Socrates.  He  made  a  video 
tape  that  was  supposed  to  be  shown  on 
TV  but  never  was.  In  it,  he  said  that 
millions  of  people  all  over  the  world 
thought  he  was  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  the  20th  Century.  He  said  that  he'd 
taken  LSD  over  500  times  but  that  he 
thought  he'd  misled  a  lot  of  kids  and 
other  people  about  acid.  "I  don't  want 
anyone  to  listen  to  this  broadcast  and 
get  any  other  idea  than  I'm  telling  you. 
stay  away  from  LSD.  In  the  first  place, 
99  percent  of  what's  called  LSD  isn't 
LSD  and  99  percent  of  the  things  said 
about  LSD  are  totally  lies  or  fabrica- 
tions." At  the  end  of  the  interview,  he 
talked  about  the  comet  Kohoutck,  which 
was  then  being  promised  as  the  greatest 
astronomical  phenomenon  of  the  cen- 
tury. He  said  it  was  a  sign  from  a  higher 
intelligence  in  deep  space  that  we  were 
visitors  on  the  planet  Earth  and  we 
weren't  going  to  be  here  very  long. 
He  said  he  and  Joanna  had  renamed  the 
comet  Starsecd  and  that  it  was  a  symbol 
of  unity  and  hope.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
comet  nobody  saw. 

Meanwhile,  in  San  Francisco,  Joanna 
had  changed  her  name  legally  from 
Harcourt-Sniith  to  Leary  and  opened  the 
Starsecd  Information  Center  to  collect 
money  and  coordinate  benefits  for  the 
Leary  defense  fund. 

The  benefits,  mostly  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  were  always  well  at- 
tended, but  they  never  made  much 
money  for  the  cause.  Rock-'n'-roll  bands 
played  and  gurus  spoke  of  kidnaping 
and  repression,  but  whatever  money  was 
made  Joanna  squandered — on  cocaine 
and  long-distance  phone  calls  to  her 
mother  in  Spain,  on  boots  from  I.  Mag- 
niii  and  on  jewelry  from  Cartier's.  Fi- 
nally, her  style  was  too  much  for  Baba 
Ram  Dass,  the  man  who  had  been  Rich- 
ard Alpert  years  earlier  and  was  an  old 
Leary  friend.  He  refused  to  give  Joanna 
$800  from  one  of  the  shows  and  told  her 
in  hard  terms  that  the  money  was  going 
to  Margolin,  who  hadn't  seen  a  penny  for 
his  work,  and  that  she  was  sabotaging  all 
their  efforts  to  help  Tim.  Then  Allen 
Ginsberg,  the  poet,  another  old  Leary 
friend,  went  with  Joanna  to  visit  him  at 
Folsom.  He  told  Tim,  in  her  presence, 
that  Joanna  was  blowing  precious  money 
and     turning     off    a     lot     of     otherwise 
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BY  STEPHEN  BRUNT 

Timothy  '  Leary  designing  video 
games?  It's  hard  to  fathom  at  first  — 
the  elder  statesman  of  the  Love  Gen- 
eration ,  the  man  who  coined  the 
phrase  "Turn  On,  Tune  In,  Drop  Out" 
and  made  LSD  part  of  the  popular 
vocabulary  —  now  immersed  in  the 
world  of  Pac-Man.  But  though  his 
public  image  might  suggest  a  wild- 
eyed,  drug-fried  flower  child.  Leary 
defies  stereotyping.  There's  an  almost 
grandfather^  quality  about  him,  ap- 
propriate for  a  man  who  will  be  64  in 
January  and  has  two  grandchildren. 
Rather  than  lamenting  the  transition 
from  the  peace-and-love  sixties  to  the 
Reagan  eighties,  Leary  looks  to  the 
future,  with  an  optimism  rooted  in  the 
possibilities  of  home  computers. 

As  guest  host  of  CITY-TVs  Enter- 
prise (Saturday  at  8:30  p.m.),  on  an 
episode  devoted  to  artificial  intelli- 
gence, Leary  is  far  less  outrageous 
than  his  predecessor  Morton  Shul- 
man.  (Enterprise  rose  from  the  ashes 
of  the  Shulman  File  when  Shulman 
decided  not  to  return  this  season.) 
Surrounded  by  a  panel  of  computer 
experts,  he  can  hardly  contain  his 
enthusiasm. 

Leary's  interest  in  video  games  and 
home  computers  is  related  to  some- 
thing he's  been  talking  about  since  the 
sixties:  expanding  consciousness. 
Like  his  famous  drug  experiments,  he 
sees  computers  as  a  means  to  in- 
crease intelligence  and  "re-program" 
the  brain. 

"In  the  '60s,  we  were  interested  in 
altered  states,  expanded  conscious- 
ness, increased  intelligence  and  push- 
ing the  limits  of  human  mentation,'-  he 
says.  "That's  exactly  whai  the  home 
computers  do.  It's  no  accident  that  the 
people  who  are  doing  this  (like  Ap- 
ple's Steve  Wozniak)  are  young  peo- 
ple from  the  "60s." 

Leary  thinks  that  the  development 
of  personal  computers  is  "historically 
important,  like  the  development  of  the 
Gutenberg  personal  book"  in  terms  of 
liberating  information.  Computer  soft- 
ware designers,  according  to  Leary, 
are  the  artists  of  our  time. 

"I've  been  studying  video  games  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years,"  he  says.. 
"I'm  too  old  to  actually  get  very  good 


Leary:  'Video  games  are  the  kids'  stuff  that  will  lead  to  a  new  computer  art.' 


at  it,  but  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  my 
10-year-old  stepson  and  my  10-  and 
11 -year-old  grandchildren  hanging 
around  video  game  arcades  on  Satur- 
days. I  see  developing  there  the  be- 
ginnings or  a  new  iiterature  and  my- 
thology. Donkey  Kong  is  like  a  Home- 
ric hero  struggling  to  get  his  girl  back, 
with  all  those  terrible  problems  that  he 
has.  And  then  Donkey  Kong  Jr.  is  try- 
ing to  rescue  his  father.  One  of  the 
new  games.  Dragon's  Lair,  is  very 
romantic.  Video  games  are  the  kids' 
stuff  that  will  lead  to  a  new  computer 
art.  Far  from  decreasing  book  literacy, 
I  think  that  it's  going  to  add  dimen- 
sions to  it." 

Leary's  own  computer  game,  the 
Brain  Game,  will  soon  be  released  by 
the  XOR  Corporation,  along  with  a 
companion  book  and  possibly  a  com- 
panion album  from  the  rock  group 
DEVO,  who  are  friends  of  Leary's. 
"We're  trying  to  build  into  the  soft- 
ware the  best  possible  model  of  the 
brain,  with  different  circuits  and  lev- 
els.   If  you   can   program  the   Brain 


Game,  you  can  learn  how  to  program 
your  own  brain.  We're  building  into 
the  program  some  of  the  principles  of 
psychological  testing,  so  that  the 
program  will  be  testing  you  out,  and 
causing  you  to  refieci  on  yourself  and 
stimulate  your  consciousness." 

Lest  any  of  Leary's  old  fans  despair 
at  his  new  interests,  they  can  be  as- 
sured that  some  things  remain  the 
same.  "I  use  any  and  all  drugs  legal  or 
illegal  when  and  how  and  with  whom  I 
choose,  at  the  time  when  they  fit  my 
program  of  personal  growth,"  Leary 
says  in  carefully  chosen  words.  "I  use 
drugs  intelligently,  with  great  caution 
and  prudence,  and  I  don't  advocate 
the  use  of  drugs  ...  I  neither  applaud 
or  discourage  it,  but  my  most  practical 
advice  is  that  the  most  important  deci- 
sion you  can  make  is  to  get  a  good 
dealer,  an  intelligent,  respectable, 
honorable,  experienced  dealer  .... 
The  selection  of  drugs  is  much  more 
important  than  the  selection  of  an 
accountant  or  a  lawyer  or  a  dentist  or 
a  doctor." 
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The  man  who  toM  us  all  to  'turn  on,  tune  in  and  drop  out'  has  now  changed  his  tune  to  go  with 
the  times.  Instead  of  pushing  drugs,  ex-guru  Timothy  Leary  is  on  CITY'S  Enterprise  tonight  at 
8:30  p.m.,  pushiag  his  vision  of  the  personal  computer  as  the  ultimate  '80s  mind  expander. 


Timothy  Leary.  orut  tic 
psychedelic-drug  'gun" 
of  the  '60s.  has  ctanpd 
the  slogan  he  coined  to  expwd 
the  consciousness  of  the  Mi- 
verse. 

The  man  who  turned  (he  cse 
of  LSD  "acid"  into  a  bnd  of 
religion  has  stopped  urginf  us  to 
"turn  on.  tune  in,  drop  out."  The 
message  now  is  "turn  ot  time 
in.  take  charge"  ...  «f  oar 
home  computers,  that  is. 

Leary  no  longer  wants  w  bijw 
our  minds,  he  wants  us  to  learn 
to  control  them  —  "to  program 
the  brain  as  the  ultimate  person- 
al computer''  —  and  explore  the 
boundaries  of  the  psyche  tkat 
way.  He  sees  the  world  of  eiec- 
•  ironies,  video-display  terminals 
and  software  as  the  idea!  p\ax 
to  start. 

We  need  nerds 

"I  compare  the  invention  of 
the  personal  computer  to  hon- 
dreds  of  years  ago  when  Gucn- 
bcrg  invented  the  'personal 
book."  "Before  Gutenberg  there 
was  one  main  book  in  any  cityor 
town,  in  the  palace  of  the  dsie 
or  the  cardinal.  Today's  comput- 
er nerds,  the  experts  with  the 
pimplv  faces  eating  junk-food, 
are  (like)  the  illumioatiEg 
monks.  We  couldn't  read  or 
write,  so  they  were  telling  «s 
what  was  happening. 

"And  then  Gutenberg  came 
along  and  invented  the  personal 
book  that  we  could  have  in  oar 
own  home.  Once  we  individuals 
could  read,  we  could  make  ear 
own  interpretations,  we  could 
learn  to  write  our  own  books. 
Books  that  led  to  personal  eco- 
nomics, which  is  capitalism,  aad 
to  personal  politics,  which  is 
democracy.  I'm  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  implications  of  ihe 
personal  computer." 

Leary  doesn't  have  time  to 
convey  much  of  his  own  enlhisi- 
asm  on  CITY-TV's  Enterprise 
series  show.  Can  Machines 
Think?,  which  he  came  to 
Toronto  from  his  Hollywowi 
home  to  host.  Instead,  he  listess 
to  the  arguments  of  six  other  ex- 
perts from  various  computer 
fields,  including  Massachussetts 
Institute  of  Technology  profes- 
sor Joseph  Weizenbaum,  one  of  | 
the  world's  leading  authorises 


imothy 


and  a  staunch  opponent  of  so- 
called  "artificial  intelligence." 

Weizenbaum  says  he  believes 
the  home  computer  is  doomed  to 
end  its  days  dumped  in  the  same 
closet  as  the  home-movie  outfits 
that  everyone  bought  but  no  one 
uses.       " 

"He  lives  almost  entirely  in 
the  past,"  says  Leary  with  a 
shrug.  "He  doesn't  want  things 
to  turn  out  well  because  it'll  ruin 
his  theory  of  apocalypse  and  the 
world  going  down  in  a  basket." 

The  blurb  for  Leary 's  recently 
released  autobiography,  Flash- 
back, calls  him  "part  man,  part 
myth,  part  knight,  part  dragon." 


During  his  63  years  he  has  been 
a  cadet  at  West  Point  military 
academy,  a  psychology  professor 
at  Harvard,  a  candidate  for 
governor  of  California,  the  au- 
thor of  more  than  a  dozen  books, 
a  convicted  drug  smuggler,  a 
jail-breaker,  a  fugitive  with  the 
notorious  Weathermen,  and,  of 
course,  the  high  priest  of  the 
drug  culture. 

Leary  today  is  a  gentle, 
friendly,  likeable  man  with  a 
ready  smile.  He  devotes  a  lot  of 
time,  he  says,  to  his  grandchil- 
dren and  spends  the  rest  writing, 
lecturing  and  developing  mind- 
expanding  video-games. 

Still  playing  games 

"I'm  working  to  develop  the 
Brain  Game,  an  external  repre- 
sentation of  our  best  knowledge 
of  how  the  brain  operates.  The 
wonderful  thing  about  artificial- 
intelligence  research  is  that  it's 
showing  us  psychologists  how  lit- 
tle we  know  about  how  the  brain 
works. 

"I  think  we're  going  to  take  a 
quantum  jump  in  human  intelli- 
gence when  we  realize  we  can 
learn  to  literally  reprogram  our 
brains.  It's  a  direct  extension  of 
the  work  I  was  doing  in  the  '60s 
with  psychedelics. 

"I  see  the  last  half  of  this  cen- 
tury and  probably  the  whole  of 
the  21st  Century  as  the  Age  of 
the  Brain.  The  '60s  was  the  first 
expression  of  this  new  form  of 
human  that  is  developing.  We 
have  tc  learn  what  it  me^ns  to 
get  control  of  our  brains,  of  our 
reality-instruments. 

"It's  a  profound  humanitarian 
concept,  but  everyone's  brain  is 
perfect.  The  Ayatollah  Khomei- 
ni's brain  is  perfect.  It's  the  pro- 
gramming that  has  been  unin- 
spiring. We're  undergoing  a 
great  redefinition  of  human  na- 
ture." 

Leary  doesn't  expect  everyone 
to  agree  with  his  ideas.  In  fact, 
much  of  his  time  on  the  lecture 
circuit  is  spent  debating  against 
Watergate  hard-liner  G.  Gordon 
Liddy.  "We  disagree  on  almost 
everything.  He's  a  very  intelli- 
gent, articulate  spokesman  for  a 
military,  authoritarian  society. 
I'm  a  libertarian.  But  I  like  him, 
I  admire  his  brain.  And  he  likes 
me."  —  Bill  Taylor 


The  man  who  told  us  all  to  'turn  on,  tune  in  and  drop  out'  has  now  changed  his  tune  to  go  with 
the  times.  Instead  of  pushing  drugs,  ex-guru  Timothy  Leary  is  on  CITY's  Enterprise  tonight  at 
8:30  p.m.,  pushiig  his  vision  of  the  personal  computer  as  the  ultimate  '80s  mind  expander. 


Timothy  Leary,  orvr  tfce 
psychedelic-drug  "Jura" 
of  the  '60s,  has  cfanfed 
the  slogan  he  coined  to  expand 
the  consciousness  of  the  aai- 
verse. 

The  man  who  turned  6e  «se 
of  LSD  "acid"  into  a  fend  of 
religion  has  stopped  urgirg  «a  to 
"turn  on.  tune  in,  drop  om"  The 
message  now  is  "turn  ot,  tone 
in,  take  charge"  .  .  .  «f  our 
home  computers,  that  is. 

Leary  no  longer  wants  »  febw 
our  minds,  he  wants  us  te  learn 
to  control  them  —  "to  program 
the  brain  as  the  ultimate  sersan- 
al  computer''  —  and  cxpiae  the 
boundaries  of  the  psych:  that 
way.  He  sees  the  world  d  etec- 
■  tronics,  video-display  tenmoals 
and  software  as  the  ideal  place 
to  start. 

We  need  nerds 

"I  compare  the  inventaon  of 
the  personal  computer  t«  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  when  Guten- 
berg invented  the  'persosal 
book."  "Before  Gutenberg  there 
was  one  main  book  in  any  city  or 
town,  in  the  palace  of  the  dake 
or  the  cardinal.  Today's  cosnpat- 
er  nerds,  the  experts  with  the 
pimpl\  faces  eating  junk-food, 
are  (like)  the  illuminating 
monks.  We  couldn't  read  or 
write,  so  they  were  telhng  sis 
what  was  happening. 

"And  then  Gutenberg  came 
along  and  invented  the  persoaal 
book  that  we  could  have  in  our 
own  home.  Once  we  individuals 
could  read,  we  could  mate  our 
own  interpretations,  we  codd 
learn  to  write  our  own  boots. 
Books  that  led  to  personal  ea>- 
nomic;>,  which  is  capitalism,  and 
to  personal  politics,  which  is 
democracy.  I'm  very  enthusiasic 
about  the  implications  of  tie 
personal  computer." 

Leary  doesn't  have  time  to 
convc;,  much  of  his  own  enthusi- 
asm on  CITY-TV's  Enterprise 
series  show.  Can  Machines 
Think?,  which  he  came  to 
Toronto  from  his  Hollywood 
home  to  host.  Instead,  he  listens 
to  the  arguments  of  six  other  ex- 
perts from  various  computer 
fields,  including  Massachusseas 
Institute  of  Technology  profes- 
sor Joseph  Wcizcnbaum,  one  of 
the  world's  leading  authorities 


Timothy 


and  a  staunch  opponent  of  so- 
called  "artificial  intelligence." 

Weizcnbaum  says  he  believes 
the  home  computer  is  doomed  to 
end  its  days  dumped  in  the  same 
closet  as  the  home-movie  outfits 
that  everyone  bought  but  no  one 
uses. 

"He  lives  almost  entirely  in 
the  past,"  says  Leary  with  a 
shrug.  "He  doesn't  want  things 
to  turn  out  well  because  it'll  ruin 
his  theory  of  apocalypse  and  the 
world  going  down  in  a  basket." 

The  blurb  for  Leary 's  recently 
released  autobiography,  Flash- 
back, calls  him  "part  man,  part 
myth,  part  knight,  part  dragon." 


During  his  63  years  he  has  been 
a  cadet  at  West  Point  military 
academy,  a  psychology  professor 
at  Harvard,  a  candidate  for 
governor  of  California,  the  au- 
thor of  more  than  a  dozen  books, 
a  convicted  drug  smuggler,  a 
jail-breaker,  a  fugitive  with  the 
notorious  Weathermen,  and,  of 
course,  the  high  priest  of  the 
drug  culture. 

Leary  today  is  a  gentle, 
friendly,  likeable  man  with  a 
ready  smile.  He  devotes  a  lot  of 
time,  he  says,  to  his  grandchil- 
dren and  spends  the  rest  writing, 
lecturing  and  developing  mind- 
expanding  video-games. 

Still  playing  games 

"I'm  working  to  develop  the 
Brain  Game  an  external  repre- 
sentation of  our  best  knowledge 
of  how  the  brain  operates.  The 
wonderful  thing  about  artificial- 
intelligence  research  is  that  it's 
showing  us  psychologists  how  lit- 
tle we  know  about  how  the  brain 
works. 

"I  think  we're  going  to  take  a 
quantum  jump  in  human  intelli- 
gence when  we  realize  we  can 
learn  to  literally  reprogram  our 
brains.  It's  a  direct  extension  of 
the  work  I  was  doing  in  the  '60s 
with  psychedelics. 

"I  see  the  last  half  of  this  cen- 
tury and  probably  the  whole  of 
the  2 1st  Century  as  the  Age  of 
the  Brain.  The  '60s  was  the  first 
expression  of  this  new  form  of 
human  that  is  developing.  We 
h^.ve  tc  learn  what  it  means  to 
get  control  of  our  brains,  of  our 
reality-instruments. 

"It's  a  profound  humanitarian 
concept,  but  everyone's  brain  is 
perfect.  The  Ayatollah  Khomei- 
ni's brain  is  perfect.  It's  the  pro- 
gramming that  has  been  unin- 
spiring. We're  undergoing  a 
great  redefinition  of  human  na- 
ture." 

Leary  doesn't  expect  everyone 
to  agree  with  his  ideas.  In  fact, 
much  of  his  time  on  the  lecture 
circuit  is  spent  debating  against 
Watergate  hard-liner  G.  Gordon 
Liddy.  "We  disagree  on  almost 
everything.  He's  a  very  intelli- 
gent, articulate  spokesman  for  a 
military,  authoritarian  society. 
I'm  a  libertarian.  But  I  like  him, 
I  admire  his  brain.  And  he  likes 
me."  —  Bill  Taylor 
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Liddy  and  Leary 
'Return'  on  film 


By  ARCHER 
WINSTEN 

THE  conjunction  of  G. 
Gordon  Liddy,  the  jail- 
bird of  Watergate  break- 
in  fame,  and  Timothy 
Leary,  the  ex-Harvard 
advocate  of  drug  thera- 
pies for  youth  with  a 
slogan  of  "tune  in,  turn 
on,  and  drop  out,"  is 
found  at  the  Embassy  72d 
St.  in  Return  Engage- 
ment. It's  a  documentary 
of  one  of  their  many  de- 
bates, this  one  in  a  Los 
Angeles  theater,  with 
added  footage  from 
Liddy  on  a  motorcycle 
with  Hells  Angels,  Liddy 
with  Eselan  converts, 
Liddy  on  a  firing  range, 
and  both  men  with  their 
wives  at  lunch. 
The  man  in  the  street  is 


given  an  oportunity  to  state 
his  impression  of  the  men, 
and  some  students  have 
their  own  opinions. 

Carole  Hemingway 

steps  in  as  moderator  of 
the  debate,  and  director 
Alan  Rudolph  keeps  the 
picture  varied  and  in 
movement. 

Surprisingly,  to  those 
who  have  followed  both 
careers  in  their  most  su- 
perficial aspects,  the  men 
emerge  as  civilized,  intel- 
ligent people,  albeit  dia- 
metrically opposed  in 
their  life  philosophies. 

Liddy  is  the  man  of  ac- 
tion and  rigid  principle, 
ready  and  able  to  kill  in 
defense  of  his  country. 

Leary  is  the  philoso- 
pher who  sees  life  in 
terms  of  freedom  for  the 
individual  to  live,  learn  and 


expand  knowledge  and 
feelings,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  drugs  used  wisely. 

Their  contentions  are 
not  without  humor,  and 
needless  to  say,  neither 
one  convinces  the  other 
to  the  point  of  conversion. 
Still,  they  don't  come  to 
blows,  or  anywhere  near 
them.  One  can  under- 
stand why  the  lectures 
have  been  near  the  top  of 
the  list  in  popularity.  A 
lively  intelligence  is 
given  full  play  by  both 
men,  becoming  both  a 
revelation  to  the  unin- 
formed, and  as  entertain- 
ment to  the  general  public 
willing  to  listen  to  both 
sides  of  an  argument. 

RETURN  ENGAGEMENT.  An 
Island  Pictures  release.  Produced 
by  Carolyn  Pfelffer.  Directed  by 
Alan  Rudolph.  Cast:  G.  Gordon 
Liddy  and  Timothy  Leary. 
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in  the  Nov.  22, 1983  premier  issue  of  1 1  .=>  >  -  '  -  I1 

at  your  local  newsstand 
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"Mary  Pinchot  Meyer 
was  Jack  Kennedy's 
last  love:  Why  was  she 
assassinated?" 

—  Tint  Leary 

in  the  Nov.  22, 1983  premier  issue  of  1 1 .3  >  h l  :- 11 

at  your  local  newsstand 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

September  19,  1983 


TO:     Carolyn  Pfeiffer 
FROM:   Leslee  Dart,  John  West 
RE:     RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 


Attached,  please  find  two  recent  breaks  which  have 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Post  on  G.  Gordon  Liddy  and 
"Return  Engagement,"  which  we  thought  you  would  be 
interested  in  seeing. 


cc :   Shep  Gordon 
Cary  Brokaw 


Pat  Kingsley 
Doug  Taylor 
George  Freeman 


545  Madison  Avenue     New  York.  New  York  10022    212/759-5202 
8642  Melrose  Avenue    Los  Angeles,  California  90069    213/854-3500 
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''It's  nice  to  know  lummer'i  officially 

over  and  we  can  jump  right  into  our 

woolies." 


"Watch  it,  Andropov,  or  I  might  push 
the  button  on  ya." 


"Yes,   we're   still   getting   applicants 
for  Miss  Shields'  tutor." 


The  Leary-Liddy  act  gets  the  hook  abroad 


G  GORDON  Ltdd>  and  Tlm*thj  Learv  —  an 
odd  couple  If  there  ever  was  one  —  have  been  a 
bi£  draw  on  college  campuses  across  the  l'.S. 
the  pa*>t  several  year*.  But  across  the  Atlantic 
they  are  being  viewed  with  fear  and  loathing. 

So  much  so  that  both  were  dt&lnvtted  from 
France'.  Ninth  American  FUm  Festival  In 
Deauville.  And  Leary,  as  a  one-man  show,  baa 
been  barred  from  the  Edinburgh  FUm  Festival 
In  Scotland. 

The  two  had  originally  counted  on  appearing 
at  both  fesllval!i  with  Return  Engagement,  a 
film  about  their  recent  careers  as  a  duo  of 
dueling  characters  debating  the  power  of  the 
state  vs.  the,  power  of  the  Individual.  Guess 
who's  on  which  side. 

They  even  went  to  a  pre-festlval  dinner  at 
Chez  Pascal  In  New  York  with  other  Deauville 
Invitees,  like  Arlene  Dahl  and  Joan  Fontaine. 
The  dinner  wa*  given  by  Kudu  Dauphin,  the 
festival's  I  >  representative. 


But  then  the  two  were  told  to  stay  home. 
Llddy,  who  rose  to  fame  as  the  Iron  man  of 
Watergate,  says  a  festival  organiser  called 
him  and  said  he  was  "deemed  too  politically 
dangerous  by  the  Mayor  of  DeauvUle."  Like- 
wise with  Leary,  the  acid  king  of  Harvard, 
who  told  PAGE  SIX  over  the  phone -from  Los 
Angeles,  MIsnt  (hat  incredible?" 

Incredible  or  not,  In  Deauville  the  ban  was 
explained  this  way:  "Llddy  oflends  the  liberals 
and  Leary  offends  the  conservatives.** 

Liddy  flew  off  to  the  Edinburgh  Film  Festi- 
val on  Monday,  but  hours  before  Leary  was  to 
board  a  flight  for  Scotland,  he  was  waved  off. 
"The  reason  they  gave  was  that  I'd  be  a  threat 
to  public  order,"  Leary  said.  "That  gives  me 
one  up  one  Gordon.  Obviously,  he's  a  pussy- 
cat." 

It's  a  pity,  says  the  onetime  professor,  he- 
cause  "the  British  people  need  someone  like 
me  to  come  over  and  kick  ass  for  the  rights  of 


the  Individual." 

Leary,  who  seemed  to  find  the  whole  thing  a 
bit  hilarious,  concluded  that  "the  celebrated 
British  sense  of  humor  seems  to  have  left  the 
empire.** 

Even  without  the  dynamic  duo,  the  Deauville 
festival  had  some  politics.  At  a  Wednesday 
night  dinner  honoring  Gore  Vldal  with  Deau- 
vllie's  Literary  Prise  for  bis  recent  book  Crea- 
tion, the  writer  seised  the  opportunity  to  rail 
against  the  superpowers. 

The  audience  was  expecting  words  about 
film  or  literature,  but  what  they  got  from 
Vldal,  who  once  tried  to  run  for  a  California 
Senate  seat,  was  gloomy  predictions  about  nu- 
clear war. 

Asked  why  the  only  prise  handed  out  at  the 
film  festival  Is  for  literature,  Dauphin  told 
Susan  Mulcahy:  "Because  tbey  are  French 
and  they  are  no't  logical.  They  only  give  a  liter- 
ary prise.** 


Regrets 


YOU  wont  see  President  and 
Nancy  Reagan  In  Newport,  RJn  the 
coming  week  for  the  America's 
Cup  races.  The  Reagans  were  In- 
vited to  be  guests  on  two  of  the 
huge  yachts  that  will  be  following 
the  12  meter  sailboats.  But  then  the 
Soviets  shot  down  that  Korean 
jetliner  "He's  not  going  to  watch 
boat  races,  with  everything  else 
happening."  said  one  source.  One 
invite  was  from  Subaru  Distribu- 
tors Corp .  asking  the  First  Couple 
aboard  the  165  fool  Empress  Subo- 
rn. The  other  came  from  U.S. 
Transportation  Secretary  Eliza- 
beth Dole,  whose  purview  in- 
cludes the  two  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ters and  The  Eagle,  the  training 
barque  Both  will  be  loaded  with 
public  officials. 

In  the  family 

LOOKS  like  the  Coppola  brood  Is 
nesting  out  at  the  Astoria  Studios 
In  Queens.  Every  young  actor  In 
town  was  after  the  hot  role  of  the 
radio  announcer  In  Cotton  Club, 
but  the  part's  gone  to  Marc  Coppo- 
la, the  nephew  of  Francis  Coppo- 
la, who  Just  happens  to  be  the 
flicks  director  Francis,  you'll  re- 
call, also  maneuvered  protegee 
Diane  Lane  Into  the  female  lead. 


By  RICHARD  JOHNSON 

Suton  Mvkohy  n  On  voCOttOft 


ART:  country  boy 


room,  the  Post  columnist  will 
speak  his  mind  at  a  fundrsislng 
dinner  for  the  80th  birthday  of  Pop 
Sprung.  Pop's  the  founder  of  the 
Pop  Sprung  Camp  Fund,  which 
sends  many  orphans  to  summer 
camp    each    year,    and    Art's    an 


ART  BuchwaJd  is  lobbying  for 
more  vacations.  On  Sept.  24  at  the     alumnus.  Says  Art.  "I  wasn't  a  or- 
New   York   Sheraton   Grand    ball-     phan,  I  was  a  foster  child,  but  they 

Bumpy  boat  lands  Rockefeller  in  suit 

DON'T  ride  in  David  Rockefeller's  motorboaf  when  In  balmy  St.  Bart's 
—  you  may  wind  up  flat  on  your  back.  That  would  certainly  be  the  advice 
of  Manhattan  lawyer  Alain  Decombe.  After  meetings  with  Rockefeller's 
representatives  last  year  In  New  York,  Decombe  flew  down  at  the  request 
of  a  potential  buyer  to  Inspect  an  tt  million  parcel  of  land  the  banker  had 
up  for  sale  on  the  French  West  Indie*  Isle.  Decombe  and  Claude  Andrea,  a 
St.  Bart's  contractor,  were  escorted  In  a  boat  by  Felix  Salazar,  described 
in  Manhattan  Supreme  Court  papers  as  manager  of  the  property  near  the 
town  of  Gustavla.  The  motor  temporarily  failed,"  says  Decombe's  law- 
yer Ned  Chase.  "Salazar  restarted  It  and  gunned  the  "boat  to  full  speed. 
Tbey  were  In  choppy  waters  and  the  effect  of  going  full  speed  threw  De- 
combe Into  the  air.  He  landed  on  a  plank  on  his  rear  end.  The  bottom  line 
Is  be  fractured  his  back  and  his  practice  as  a  lawyer  was  badly  hurt."  De- 
combe Is  suing  Rockefeller  for  an  unspecified  amount  In  excess  of  1 10JXIO. 
Yesterday  bis  wife  Alfreds,  a  real  estate  saleswoman,  amended  her  hu. 
banc",  complaint  so  she  could  sue  Rockefeller  for  being  deprived  of  her 
husband's  -services,  society  and  consortium.*  Earlier  this  year  the  De- 
combes  suffered  a  tragedy.  Their  **year-old  daughter  Nicole,  a  Bible- 
read  lor  coed,  was  subbed  to  death  In  New  Jersey. 


took  me  anyway."  Buchwald.  a  Mt. 
Vernon,  NY,  boy  spent  eight  sum 
mers  at  the  Sussex,  N.J..  camp  and 
remembers  the  experience  as 
"really  wonderful  When  1  was  a 
kid.  Pop  Sprung  was  my  Father 
Flanagan." 

Model  wars 

THE  NEW  kid  on  the  block.  Und 
Models,  has  started  a  bitter  fight 
by  raiding  LI  mage  agency  and 
luring  away  some  of  Its  top  "book- 
ers" and  the  roodelB  that  follow 
them.  Llnd  v.p  Paul  Fisher  claims: 
"We  got  their  whole  male  division, 
half  of  their  female  division  and 
three  of  their  bookers  They've  only 
got  one  booker  left.*'  LI  mage 
owner  Ed  Feldman  made  refer- 
ence to  his  lawyers  and  refused  to 
comment.  But  Fisher  boasted  that 
with  the  resources  of  Texan  real 
estate  baron  Mike  Fltxmaurtce  be- 
hind him  he's  going  to  put  several 
agencies  out  of  buslnesa  "We've 
got  a  person  behind  us  with  more 
money  than  you  can  believe,"  he 
said  "He's  worth  at  lea*  $120  mil- 
lion -  Big  talk. 


LIZ:  new  role 


WHEN  designer  Liz  Claiborne 
appeared  on  ABC's  Good  Afornino; 
America  recently  to  discuss  her 
hot -selling  fall  collection,  she  ex- 
pected to  arouse  Interest  from 
clients  and  customers,  but  not 
movie  directors  After  she  went  on 
the  Show  Us  received  s  telegram 
from  Woody  Allen  asking  her  If 
she'd  like  to  be  In  his  next  movie. 
And?  "It's  entirely  likely  that  I'll 
do  It,"  Liz  says.  But  she's  not  up 
for  an  actual  acting  part;  so  far  ail 
she  knows  is  that  Woody  wants 
her  to  appear  In  a  vignette  play- 
ing herself. 

Tessera,  tessera 

JUST  to  time  for  the  fall  social 
season,  the  Tessera  Club,  after  the 
Greek  word  for  "four,"  has  been 
formed  by  Deb  of  the  Decade 
Cornelia  Guest,  her  cousin  Whitney 
Tower  Jr.,  decorator  Jean-Pierre 
Borg  and  Italian  beauty  Millie  Les- 
ter. They're  making  a  list  and 
Checking  It  —  four  times,  of  course 
—  for  their  first  party  at  Xenon 
next  Thursday  In  honor  of  English 
model  Claire  Beresford,  fashion  Il- 
lustrator Joe  Eula,  Fred  Hughes, 
Walter  Terry  and  Claude  and  Anne 
<le  Bonrepos. 

In  Dad's  steps 

IF  the  guy  at  the  door  of  the  Im- 
provisation restaurant/comedy 
club  looks  familiar,  there's  a  good 
reason.  The  bouncer.  Rick,  la  the 
son  of  the  man  who  worked  the 
door  a  decade  ago,  Danny  Alello 
Danny  got  his  first  major  movie 
role-  In  Bang  the  Drum  Slowly 
when  he  was  spotted  playing  first 
base  for  the  Improv'i  Softball 
team  In  the  Theater  League. 
Rick's  hoping  history  repeats. 
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Now  it's  Cuomo  who    '' 
faces  the  gender  gap 

MB 


oov  r.  By  rREI>R,r  DICKER 

GOV.  Cuomo  came  down  with  .  naaty  c««  of  f  ender 
gap  yeeterday  after  nominating  the  head  of  a  club 
for  men  only  to  the  Halt  Banking  Board 
Hit  selection  of  Frank 


VSOf  SUSP  OUT--  —"»  zzxzz 

Moode  E.po.lto  mokti  e  tje.tur.  of  satisfaction  alter  preporlna  a 
botch  of  hi,  morlnoro  sauce  at  Foftes  restaurant  on  Montague  St 
Meode,  on  .xp.rt  cook  who,,  father  ran  a  restaurant.  I.  going  to 
.tort  selling  the  „„,.  |„  |lm|,.d  quon,|„M/  w,,h  ,„.  9rcK.B.d, 
going  to  voriou.  chorltlos.  It  will  run  about  five  bucks  a  jar. 


Odell.  president  of  the 
prestigious  Fort  Orange 
Club  In  downtown  Alba- 
ny, touched  oft  a  bitter 
half-hour  aklrmlah  over 
who  weara  the  panla  In 
the  Republtcan-con- 

trolled  Senate. 

"Certainly  If  the  pr*si 
dent  of  a  club  which  du 
criminates  agalnat 

blacks  and  Jews  were 
nominated,  there  would 
be  widespread  objec- 
tion." aald  a  bitter  Sen 
Frant  Lelchter  (D-Man 
hattan). 

The  nomination  la  ex- 
pected to  prove  particu- 
larly embarraaalng  for 
the  Governor,  who  ear- 
lier this  week  confirmed 
the  first  woman  member 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals 

Senate  Minority 

Leader  Manfred  Ohrrn 
stein  (D-Manhattani  op- 
posed Odell.  but  several 
prominent  senators,  in- 
eluding  Majority  Leader 
Warren     Anderson     (R- 


UCV  Itufman  and  Lis  Taylor  are 
forking  over  more  than  a  half-mil- 
lion of  their  own  dollars  to  turn 
the  HBO  production  of  "Private 
Uvea"  Into  a  regular  feature  film, 
The  Post  s  Amy  Pagnoxil  reports 
"We  took  a  look  at  the  HBO  prod- 
uct on  the  tube  and  decided  we 
dldnt  Just  want  to  shoot  It  from 
the  stage."  aald  Bufman,  who  In 
renegotiating  the  contract  de- 
cided to  spill  the  difference  In  pro 
Auction  costs. 

The  »3  million  effort  will  prob- 
ably be  shol  at  Universal  Studios. 
HBO  has  exclusive  rights  to  It  In 
he  U.S.,  but  It  will  be  released  u  a 
eature  film  worldwide 
In  the  meantime.  Bufman  aald 
lapplly,  Lli"  health  troubles  seem 
o  be  subsiding  "Private  Lives" 
•ad  a  delayed  opening  In  Chicago 
Vednesday  night  to  good  reviews 
There  Is  a  God."  he  sighed 

PEAKING  of  Elisabeth  Taylor, 
larbara  Luna  says  that  although 
he  wouldn't  mind  her  for  a  step 
torn,  she's  sick  of  being  asked  If 
he'i  Victor  Luna's  daughter 
rve  already  got  a  Jacket  that 
aya  I'm  not  Rita  Moreno.  Chita 
.Ivera  or  "hlMliljf  f  Now  '""> 
olng  to  have  to  gel  another  one," 
ie  laughed. 

Barbara,  who  was  In  town  yea- 
:rday  for  fittings  of  the  duds  for 
er  upcoming  engagement  at  Cae- 
ir»  Boardwalk  Casino  In  Atlantic 
lly  on  th«-  23d.  aald  ahe  was  look 
>g  forward  to  catching  Frank 
natre  at  the  Golden  Nugget. 
"He  gave  me  my  flrat  on-screen 
aa  In  The  Devil  at  4  o'clock'," 
ild  Barbara  "Id  like  to  try  It 
rain,  but  his  wife  would  probably 
inch  me  In  the  head." 

*** 
ARTHA  Km.  who's  Just  com 
eted  her  first  new  album  in  15 
tars,  didn't  have  any  trouble 
cklng  the  title.  "Where  la  My 
an?" 

That  la  a  constant  question  In 
J  mind  —  not  that  I'm  looking." 
irthh  purred. 

3he  breezed  into  New  York  this 
5ek  from  Connecticut,  where 
e's   renovating   a    200-year-old 
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house,  for  meetings  about  her  up- 
coming East  Coast  tour,  taking  a 
breather  to  receive  a  Shlaleu 
manicure  and  pedicure  at  Tomo  n 
Tomo. 

"It's  a  lot  of  work  to  get  aettled." 
ahe  alghed.  "but  I  love  that  house." 
It's  on  77  acres  of  land,  and  ahe 
plans  to  throw  a  chicken  coop 
building  party  for  the  neighbors 

What  else  Is  new  with  Eartha' 
The  role  of  the  Wicked  Witch  In  a 
new  musical  production  opening 
in  Dallas  of  "Snow  White"  with 
Barbie  Benton  In  the  title  role 

•The  acrlpt  I  have  Is  hysterical." 
Eartha  said  The  producers  are 
trying  to  woo  Donny  Osmond  for 
the  prince  In  the  Broadway -bound 
ahow. 

*** 
WK  did  a  double  take  when  we 
caught  C.  Gordon   Llddy  yester- 
day waving  aroUrid'a  .41  magnum 
in  front  of  Pete's  Tavern,  but  aa  it 


turns  out  It  waa  Juat  another 
"cute"  ahot  for  Gordon's  press  kit. 
Gordon's  manager.  Brian  Win- 
throp,  said  the  target  was  Fried 
boffer  the  magician,  who  waa  in 
the  process  of  picking  the  former 
G-man's  pocket. 

Incidentally.  Gordon's  kids  seem 
to  be  no  more  afraid  of  danger 
than  their  dear  old  dad.  It  waa 
Tom  Llddy  who  administered 
flrat  aid  to  the  Fordham  Unlver 
slty  coed  who  was  stabbed  recent- 
ly, and  his  younger  brother  41m 
helped  catch  her  attacker. 
„  *** 

More  than  a  few  heads  turned  the 
other  night  when  Joey  Heatherlon 
arrived  at  the  Water  Club  to  cele- 
brate her  birthday  with  a  few 
cloae  friends  The  revelers,  led  by 
Joey's  dad.  broadcaster  Bay 
Heatherton,  brought  their  own 
birthday  cake  How  many  can- 
dleaT  We  promised  not  to  telL 
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Usaes  rmi  s*tf«ohonal  Rmis 

The  clock  turned  bock  to  1934  yesterday  on  irood  Street  as 

Dyon  Cannon  pretended  te  open  a  new  office  building  while 

Cliff  DeYouna  (center)  looked  on.  h  was  part  of  the  filming  of 

Masters  of  the  Game,"  a  TV  mlnl-serlei  to  be  shown  an  CBS. 


Blnghamtonl.  drink  with 
him  —  they  era  card- 
carrying  member,  of  the 
Fort  Orange  Club  So  In 
the  end  Odell  was  easily 
confirmed 

Cuomo  had  no  Immedl 
ate  comment.  But  aides 
appeared  to  be  dis- 
tressed by  the  dispute 

Who  else  did  he  nomi- 
nate to  the  Banking 
Board'  Lynn  Hecht- 
Shafron.  en  attorney  for 
the  National  Organisa- 
tion for  Women 

Namath  plea 

"BROADWAY  Joe"  Na- 
math look  time  off  from 
rehearsing  for  The 
Caine  Mutiny  Court 
Martial"  here  to  fly  to 
the  Coast  and  plead  In- 
nocent to  drunken  driv- 
ing charges  yesterday 

Joe,  who  was  arrested 
earlier  thla  month  by 
California  Highway  Pa- 
trol officers,  waa  ord- 
ered to  return  to  Beverly 
Hills  Municipal  Court 
for  a  pre-trial  hearing 
Oct.  20. 


THE  SALESMAN  .  .  .  t£E£Z 

end  his  daughter  Jenna  stroll  near  Central 
Park  as  he  runt  another  tryout  on  his  cos- 
tume for  the  forthcoming  production  of 
"Death  of  a  Salesman".  He's  been  wearing 
the  antique  vest  and  hat  to  work  every  day. 


SAVE  ON  BALDWINS 
USED  ONLY  8  WEEKS 


These  instruments  were  in  noble  company  this  summer 
The  Boston  Symphony  with  Seiji  Ozawa.  the  Boston  Pops  with 
lohn  Williams;  Andre  Prevm,  Earl  Wild,  plus  numerous  olher  noted 
musicians  and  their  students 

Baldwin  had  a  concert  artist  technn  tan  in  residence  during  tin 
entire  Tanglewood  Festival  lo  be  sure  the  pianos  remained  in  lop 
performance  condition   Now  these  pianos  have  been  re-checked  ii 
our  shop  so  thai  we  can  oiler  a  new  warranty 

These  beautiful  instruments  are  available  at 
special  Tanglewood  sale  prices  which  include  match 
ing  bench,  delivery,  ten-year  warranty,  a  free  tuning 
at  home,  and  !he  careful  service  of  your  Baldwin 
factory  store. 

During  the  sale  we  are  also  oflering  sale  pru  es 
on  many  new  pianos  and  organs  And  we  have  some 
excellent  buys  in  used  pianos  and  organs  as  well 
^7  The  sale  ends  September  30th. 


Baldwn&&ca 

FACTORY  OWNED  STORES 

Manhattan  58ih  and  7th  Ave  L2I2I24S>  f>7(X) 

Brooklyn  kings  Pl.i/a  12121  2i  MMih 

Queens  Queens  Center  (212)  271-iMKI 

While  Plains  TheCalk'rij  19141 ')4n:  Im 
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PICKWICK    /    MASLANSKY    /    KOENIGSBERG    /    INC. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

September  22,  1983 


TO:     Carolyn  Pfeiffer  y 
FROM:   Leslee  Dart,  John  West 
RE:     RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 


The  following  is  a  list  of  those  responses  we  have  been 
able  to  determine  form  the  special  screening  of  "Return 
Engagement"  held  on  Thursday,  September  15th  in  New  York: 


ESQUIRE  -   Adam  Moss 

Thought  the  film  was  quite  wonderful,  moved  very 
quickly  and  was  "very  smart." 

Tony  DeSena  -  Freelance  journalist 

Enjoyed  the  film  immensely,  and  was  most  appreciative 
of  the  chance  to  speak  with  Mr.  Liddy. 

UNITED  FEATURES  -  Ruth  Thompson 

Liked  the  film  very  much,  nad  was  very  charmed  by 
both  men.   She  is  interested  in  exploring  for  her 
columns  the  influence  of  television  in  catapulting 
both  men  to  celebrity  status. 

Sue  Russell  -  Freelance  journalist 

Enjoyed  the  film  very  much  and  found  it  very  enter- 
taining -  such  fin  in  fact  that  she  thought  the  title 
a  bit  too  dry.   Will  gladly  recommend  the  film  to  all, 

NEW  YORK  POST  -  Stephen  Silverman 

Thought  the  film  was  terrific  and  thought  provoking. 

NEW  YORK  POST  -  Archer  Winsten 

Enjoyed  the  film  very  much  and  found  it  entertaining. 
Thinks  it  should  interest  a  large  audience. 

•j 

ROLLING  STONE  -  Juanita  Larrimore  (publisher's  asst.) 

Enjoyed  thefilm  very  much  and  thought  it  was  inter- 
esting and  entertaining. 


more. . . 
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Carolyn  Pfeiffer 
September  22,  1983 
Page  Two. . . 


NATIONAL  PUBLIC  RADIO  -  John  Kalish 

Liked  teh  film  very  much,  and  is  preparing  a  piece 
based  upon  his  interviews  conducted  during  the 
reception  at  the  Bruno  Walter  Auditorium  for  the 
N.P.R. 


cc:   Shep  Gordon  Pat  Kingsley 

Cary  Brokaw  Doug  Taylor 

George  Freeman 


huller  1  M  hue  Dug 


Derek  Malcolm  reports  on  the  highlights 
of    this    year's    Edinburgh   Film    Festival 


ANYONE  presented,  as  we 
were  at  Edinburgh's  Kilm 
Festival'  earlier  this  week, 
with  films  like  Andmrj 
Vt'ajda's  Danlon  and  Alan 
Rudolpb's  Return  Engage- 
ment might  be  forgiven  for 
thinking  that  the  problem  of 
setting  the  world  to  rights 
was  well  beyond  human 
c  ndca\our. 

B  'th  films  are  really  about 
where  we  go  from  here: 
Wajda's  is  a  treatise  on  the 
problems  of  the  revolu- 
tionary process  as  reflected  by 
I>amon  and  Kobespierre,  and 
Rudolph's  the  record  of  a 
highlv  remunerative  lecture 
tour  by  Dr  Timotny  Leary 
and  G  Gordon  Lidd> .  protag- 
onists of  t hi*  left  and  tne 
right   tn   American   terms. 

Given  the  choice,  which  of 
course  one  never  is.  I  would, 
personally  have  to  think  long 
and  hard  which  of  this  extr«- 
ordinars  quartet  I  would 
rather  to  be  ruled  by  Prefer- 
ablv  —  at  least  as  they  are 
presented  in  these  two  films 
—  it  would  be  by  none  of 
them.  The  problem  with 
Wajda's  otherwise  excellent 
film  is  that  neither  Danton 
nor  Robespierre  seem  very 
capable  of  inspiring  trust. 
though  clearly  Gerard  Depar 
dieu  s  Damon  is  the  more 
likeable  of  the  two. 

Wojclech  Pstoniak's  sweat- 
ing, tight-lipped  Robespierre, 
»Mmmnv  the  necessity  of 
Die  guillotine  massacres  but 
ronsentior  to  them  In  the 
lumt  of  progress,'  ts  ■  bril- 
liant portrait,  subtler  than 
Depardieu's  ittrjcfWe  but 
conceited  Danton  Both,  one 
feeia.  could  lead  the  people 
towird  disaster  and  neither 
towards  happiness.  Perhaps 
that's  what  Wajda  intended. 
Since  he  seems  to  me  la  be  a 
director  who  has  lost  much 
af  tus  political  faith   if  none 


of  his  very  considerable  art. 

What  even  one  wants  to 
know,  of  course,  is  wheiher 
II  is  Damon  represenu 
Walesa  and  Robespierre 
General  .laru?elski  But  sin  h 
speeuljtions  are  futile.  The 
viewer  is  surely  invited  to 
make  them  represent  some- 
thing but  by  n"  means  every- 
thing 01  what  Walesa  ;ind 
.laru/elski  signal  in  hi->tor\. 
tor  my  part  1  kept  on  think- 
ing (ciuiie  unjusnfiabl-  I  of 
Michael  Meacher  as  Kobes- 
pierre and  Hos  Il2iiersle>  .1^ 
l)anion  possibly  because.  ph\- 
sically  at  an>  rale,  both 
could  play  the  parts  to  a  tee 
The  problem  is.  would  rithf-r 
wan!  to?  Seriously,  thouEh. 
it's  a  very  fine  film  about 
which  I  won't  say  any  more 
until  it  comes  to  London  in 
mid-September. 

Return  Fn°agement  gels 
there  even  sooner  but  1  can  I 
resist  the  comment  that  if 
this  i>  what  Americans  think 
sociopolitical  debate  is 
about  they  have  to  be  eilher 
stupid  of  erazy  The  film  is  a 
wnndcrtul  cnteri.iinment  but 
when  you  hear  Carole  Ilem- 
mingwav.  the  debate  moderat- 
or, tellinv  the  audienr(.  to 
'■cool  It.  let's  talk  mellow," 
you  do  begin  to  wonder 
whether  the  Californian  sun 
finally  addles  the  brain  as 
one's  alwavs  suspected 

Anyway  the  thought  of 
tuning  in  turning  on  and 
dropping  out  with  the  gal 
lantly  ageing  Leary,  who 
abjures  everyone  not  to  Tote 
for  anybody  born  before  1946 
before  asking  them  to  listen 
to  him.  is  fairly  horrendous. 
Though  one  tan  certainly 
support  hrs  idea  that  nobody 
born  before  that  date  fearept 
himself,  that  Is)  knows  any 
name  for  relaxation  other 
than  boose,  which  is  probably 
the  most  dirstrucU-re. 

As  for  Uddy,  In  Is  eery 
foamy  about  prison  warders. 


5FBWB  ■  1 


desenbm?  them  as  people 
with  an  IQ  at  room  tempera- 
ture wno  haie  tailed  to  get 
into  first  the  police  and  then 
the  fire  service  But  one  does 
wonder  at  his  suggestion  that 
he  might  Just  divorce  his 
wife  of  long  standing  or  even 
kill  Ms  son  if  patriotism  de- 
manded it  And  what  of  the 
amiable  doctor's  statement 
that  you  can  tell  the  age  a 
man  had  his  first  orgatra  by 
the  kind  of  music  he  likes  7 
That's  fruitful  ground  at  a 
place  |ike  Edinburgh  Just 
.now.     '    ,         .  jf .- .  '    ,    : 

The  film  festhral.  which 
started  off  with  a  big 
triumph  (or  Oshima'a  Kerry 
Christmas  Mr  Lawrence,  aad 
also  a  splendid  reccptioa  for 
•like  Radioed s  Another  Time 
Another  Plat*,  art  alto  aho» 
tag  Alain  Tanner's  la  The 
White  C in  Tanner  Is  firing 
a  Guardian  lecture  at  (he 
National  Film  Theatre 
shorilj    but   the  aim   doesn't 


need  a  lot  of  explanation, 
except  perhaps  to  those  who 
didnt  see  bis  l.iEht  Years 
Away,  made  in  Ireland,  and 
\er\  unlike  his  notable  colla- 
borations with  John  Bemer 

In  The  White  City  was 
written  by  himself  ami 
ahows  full  scope  for  some 
beautiful.  virtual!)  silent 
lilm-making  in  Lisbon,  which 
is  made  by  Atacio  de 
Almeida's  camerawork  to 
look  like  the  last  oulpo.^l  of 
old  Euiopc  Bruno  Gan/. 
whose  seamed  and  chunks 
face  Ins  adorned  so  mans  01 
the  better  wares  of  the  new 
German  cinema,  plays  a  dis- 
located sailor  with  a  wife  he 
loves  back  home  and  a  girl 
in  this  particular  port  And 
the  film  has  a  lot  of  atmos- 
phere, tension  and  feeling 
jusi  below  its  pellucid  sur- 
face. 

I  don't  know  what  Barbara 
Woodhouse  would  think  of 
the  two  dog  movies  0n  dis- 
play this  week  One  of  them 
is  called  Cujo.  made  by 
Lewis  Teague.  the  American 
director  of  Alligator.  Fight- 
ing Back  and  The  Lady  In 
Red  Taken  from  a  Stephen 
King  story,  It  h»s  a  mother 
and  her  sickly  son  holed  up 
in  a  broken  down  car  near  a 
lnnelv  farmhouse  where  all 
the  oceupami  are  away  ti tpt 
for  the  owners  hat-bitted  ana 
now  lethally  batty  ramae 

American!,    they    sax    are 
'-clutching    at    aach    c  ptr    ta 
terror  as  fhey  wstcb 
•attack    the     car    an 
seemingly       far     '  age 
someone   to   rescue    t 
Derate    pair    Inside 
riavt  no  food  or  w| 

1  cast  think  wh 
.   such     a    success 
Fuller's  White  Dot 
allowed   a  run    Tim 
vent    through  lb* 
several      writers      at 
mors     .directors    ,J»e 
saBdewikjCastter^ 


lap.  which  is  perhaps  why  it 
doesn't  look  much  like  a 
Fuller  film  at  all  Except, 
that  is,  for  a  marvellou>h 
Miol  first  sequence  which  has 
a  woman  motorist  run  down 
the  while  dog  at  dead  of 
night  and  then  take  it  off  to 
a  vet  who  charges  her  the 
earth  for  saving  the  animal 

It  transpires  that  the  dog. 
friendly  to  her.  has  been 
trained  to  attack  black 
people  by  some  Southern 
bigot  So  she  takes  it  to  Burl 
Ives's  animal  sanctuary 
where  Paul  Winfield  tries  to 
retrain  it.  despite  a  series  of 
virtual  murders  it  has  com- 
mitted. 

The  trouble  with  the  film 
is  that  it  doesn  l  actually 
make  a  lot  of  sense,  and  the 
script  is  pretty  terrible  Bui 
no  Fuller  movie  is  entirely 
without  interest  and  racist  it 
certainly  is  not.  Anvone  accu- 
sing Fuller  of  that  is  off 
his  or  her  head  Besides  it  is 
Just  as  exciting  as  Cujo.  and 
ought  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  prove  itself  with 
audiences. 

Another  film  with  an  un- 
certain future  in  this  country 
Is  Roger  Chnailan  •  The 
SeDder.  This  was  made, 
under  hsss  than  ideal  condi 
lions,  In  America  by  the  Bri 

-  tlxh  dint-tor  who  won  an 
Oscar  fox  his  short,  -Dollar 
Botto.  and"  then  another  one 
as  set  decorator  on  Star  Wars. 
He  its*  was  art  director  for 
■lid lei   Bcott,    Alia*,   no    n* 

•  elearty  arfv'  cantaaferabh 
'tsianif-^  '&"  -V. 
The  lias,  though  'was  no' 
odticd  n»  -hia  aad  solan 
from  htjtsdicwxii  hacking  as 
•Va<  Nt  story  about  a  stiidrral 
amnestic   ansa   can   transmit 

-  Mi  ntrbtmrrrs  into  «Uast 
people's  rratitv  sremi  little 
else  ffutt  a  series  of  special 
elect  frissons  without  fha 
payeholorleat    backup    Chris- 

*£»aa>  S**S,  *  arhstnau*  had.  >-- 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


September  22,  1983 

TO:     Carolyn  Pfeiffer 

FROM:   Leslee  Dart,  John  West 

RE:     RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 


Attached,  please  find  a  copy  of  Karen  Jaehne ' s  piece  on 
"Return  Engagement"  as  it  appears  in  the  October  issue 
of  AMERICAN  FILM  which  we  arranged. 
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Shep  Gordon  / 

Cary  Brokaw  * 


Pat  Kingsley 
Doug  Taylor 
George  Freeman 


545  Madison  Avenue     New  York.  New  York  10022     212/759-5202 
8642  Melrose  Avenue     Los  Angeles,  California  90069    213/854-3500 


AMERICAN  FILM 


Newsreel 


"You  remember  the  CBS  spe- 
cial on  Westmoreland?"  she 
asks.  "Well,  this  isn't  that  kind 
of  show.  This  is  a  historical 
analysis,  not  an  investigative  re- 
port. We're  not  making  allega- 
tions; we're  being  very  careful." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  seg- 
ment implies  that  massacres 
like  My  Lai  were  not  aberra- 
tions, that  this  was  the  way  the 
Vietnam  War  developed,"  says 
John  Spragens  of  the  Indochina 
Project  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"We  deny  that  a  massacre 
took  place."  retorts  Jack 
Shulimson  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Historical  Center,  who 
found  the  testimony  of  the  Viet- 
namese villagers  out  of  sync 
with  the  Marine  Corps'  oral  his- 
tory and  too  sophisticated  to  be 
believable.  "Frankly,  I  think 
the  researchers  were  set  up  by 
the  Vietnamese  government." 

Executive  producer  Richard 
Ellison.  British  coproducer 
Martin  Smith,  and  French  co- 
producer  Henri  de  Turenne 
spent  six  years  on  the  project, 
working  with  some  sixty  consul- 
tants and  four  production  units, 
amassing  more  than  a  hundred 
interviews,  traveling  to  Viet- 
nam, and  researching  seventy 
film  archives  worldwide  for 
what  WGBH  is  calling  "per- 
haps the  most  exhaustive  his- 
torical documentary  series  in 
television  history."  The  British 
version  (which  has  already 
aired)  is  almost  identical  to 
what  American  viewers  will  see, 
but  the  French  version,  only  six 
hours  long,  differs  considerably. 
The  series  cost  $4.3  million  to 
produce  and  is  also  intended  for 
use  in  libraries  as  well  as  in 
college  and  high  school  courses. 

In  light  of  its  use  as  an  educa- 
tional document,  antiwar-move- 
ment veterans  criticize  the  se- 
ries' treatment  of  the  "war  at 
home,"  which  is  limited  to  only 
one  episode.  "The  tone  of  the 
series  tends  to  be  understated," 
says  the  Indochina  Project's 
Spragens.  "The  shows  are  ex- 
cellently produced,  but  they're 
weak  on  politics.  People  will  be 
looking  at  this  series  with  Cen- 
tral America  in  mind,  and  I 
think  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  are 
avoided."  —  Jean  Callahan 


Nancy  Cohen  and  Elliot  Crown  star 
in  City  News,  the  quirky  tale  of  a 
poor  but  ambitious  alternative- 
newspaper  publisher  whose  love 
affair  with  a  mysterious  woman 
becomes  the  basis  for  a  successful 
comic  strip   David  Fishelson  and 
Zoe  Zinman  made  the  film  for 
$40,000  using  East  Village 
locations  and  borrowed 
equipment.  Filming  began  when 
Zinman  received  a  long-awaited 
lawsuit  settlement.  "When  I  was 
in  high  school.  I  had  my  teeth 
knocked  out  in  a  car  accident. " 
she  explains.  "About  five  years 
later,  when  I'd  almost 
forgotten  about  it.  the  lawsuit 
money  came  through  on  my 
birthday  It  was  a  great 
birthday  present,  but 
I  would n  'l  recommend  it 
as  a  way  to  finance  a 
film"  City  News  won 
awards  at  the  Atlanta. 
Houston,  and  Athens 
International  Film 
Festivals  and  will  open 
this  fall  in  major  cities 
around  the  country. 


Propheteering 


What  do  Timothy  Leary  and  G. 
Gordon  Liddy  have  in  com- 
mon? "Together,"  says  Leary, 
"we  brought  down  the  White 
House."  This  eminently  debat- 
able line  is  the  focal  point  of 
Return  Engagement,  a  new  film 
by  Alan  Rudolph  (Welcome  to 
L.A.,  Roadie,  Remember  My 
Name)  that  combines  footage 
of  a  Liddy-Leary  debate  with 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  two 
enemies  turned  odd  couple. 

What  interested  Rudolph  in 
the  project  was  not  the  men's 
messages  but  what  he  calls  their 
"getting  into  the  country's  most 
lucrative  industry — being  a  ce- 
lebrity!" Rudolph  explains  that 
the  debating  idea  was  originally 
conceived  as  a  promotion  gim- 
mick. A  book-store  proprietor  in 
Austin,  Texas,  was  intrigued  by 
a  booking  mistake  that  brought 
Liddy  and  Leary  both  to  town 
at  the  same  time,  and  later 
made  arrangements  to  "re- 
unite" them.  Thus  began  what 
Leary  characterizes  as  "dia- 
logues to  the  unconverted  " 


Leary  and  Liddy  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  control  over  the 
film;  they  even  determined 
what  Rudolph  would  shoot.  In 
Return  Engagement,  Liddy  frat- 
ernizes with  the  Hell's  Angels, 
one  of  whom  was  in  prison  with 
him,  and  Leary  conducts  some 
mind  expansion  on  a  bluff  at  the 
Esalen  Institute  with  the  ragged 
remains  of  the  counterculture. 
Rudolph  says  he  raised  his  direc- 
torial finger  only  once.  In  a 
breakfast  sequence  at  the  Cha- 
teau Marmont,  Liddy 's  wife, 
Frances,  had  said  nothing,  so 
Rudolph  asked  Barbara  Leary  to 
talk  to  her.  We  see  Barbara  ask, 
over  the  croissants  and  silver 
coffee  urns,  about  Gordon's  sex 
life.  And  Frances,  "for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  marriage,  opened 
up  her  heart,"  says  Rudolph.  It 
is  the  most  revealing  scene  of 
the  film,  showing  that  when 
Liddy  speaks  of  loyalty,  he  does 
not  mean  fidelity. 

The  Leary-Liddy  relation- 
ship had  its  origins  in  Leary "s 


1966  drug  bust  in  Duchess 
County,  New  York,  where 
Liddy  was  the  local  assistant 
district  attorney  (Leary  was 
running  a  psychedelic  experi- 
mentation center  there).  The 
film's  title  is  an  allusion  to  the 
abiding  conflict  between  what 
the  two  men  represent.  In  fact, 
Leary  confesses  that  while  he 
was  in  jail  reading  The  Penta- 
gon Papers  and  watching 
Liddy's  slow  but  sure  incarcera- 
tion, one  of  his  fantasies — that 
Liddy  would  be  waiting  to 
throw  him  in  the  slammer 
again — was  replaced  by  an- 
other— that  Liddy  might  wind 
up  in  his  cellblock. 

Return  Engagement  shows 
how  little  these  two  have 
changed  over  the  years.  "Never 
change  a  winning  game,"  says 
Liddy.  "Change  all  the  time," 
responds  Leary.  One  issue  finds 
Liddy  and  Leary  in  alignment: 
They  are  each  receiving 
$10,000  and  twelve-and-a-half 
points  for  their  "return  engage- 
ment."— Karen  Jaehne 
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HbrNBUROH*S  Hood  of 
movies  being  a  flotsam  of  all 
'styles  -  from  everywhere,  it's 
comforting  that  the  Cm  film  to 
bring  us  down  to  earth  was  the 
fint  film  ever  made  with  art  in 
mind. 

Xlt'i  eighty  yean  old,  but  very 
uttlej'  has  changed.  Wobbly 
•hooting  or  people  being  shot,  a 
Tmtige  car<hase,  violence  to 
tweti i  -  all  this  is  in  Before  the 
Nlrrafedwa,  an  arthive  por- 
tndl  of  Edwin  S.  Porter,  the 
P<«>y,'who  by  jl  1903  had 
invented  such  devices  as  cutting 
and  continuity,  which  at  a 
.•VoM  made  bioacopic  narrative 
than  books  -  or 

only  put  together 
— .  -■he  reconstructed 
r.-T!  Ml*  the  assaisi nation  of 
^e«d«uv*lcKjnley  the  dav 
•fterjhey  .happeped.  So  this 
:T«W0V  mechanic",  as  they 
dubbed  him,  has  a  lot  to  answer 
W^includlng  the  pp.  in  the 
JWTaTl  flnt  week,  that  yawns 
MJwten  fact  aad  fiction.  Each 
eftem  looks  like  the  other,  and 

iftti  .,    *•• 


both   feed  off  violence,   even 
when  against  it. 

If  the  features  commercially 
declare  war  on  our  minds  -  like 
Nagisa  Oshima's  Merry  Christ- 
mas Mr  Lawrence  -  gala 
premiere  here,  now  in  London  - 
the  documentaries  side  with 
peace.  A  lot  of  the  latter  are 
feminine,  if  not  by  women, 
outstanding  among  them  Helga 
Reidemeister's  With  Eyes  Fixed 
on  the  Money,  a  fond,  gritty 
study  of  her  sister,  a  top  model 
in  Munich. 

Just  as  peaceable  is  a 
touching  selection  of  fact-films 
from  Canada  -  constructing  a 
canoe  in  the  wild,  teaching  your 
kid  to  break  in  horses  -  which 
offer  brave  efforts  to  resuscitate 
a  reality  that  no  longer  seems 
real.  So  do  Friedhelm  Bruckner's1 
honest  accounts  of  journeys  to 
far  folk  -  fringes  of  Tibet, 
Papuan  jungle  -  who  still  live  in 
the  primitive  peace  we  all  in 
theory  want  These  are  grand 


Cut  and  come  again 


David  Hughes  on  Festival  films 


attempts  to  establish  a  positive 
value.  They  are  poignant.  All 
prey  on  a  past  that  has  no  future 
-  which  even  goes  for  the  many 
films  of  nuclear  protest  (like  If 
You  Love  This  Planet)  that  eat 
your  heart  out. 

The  features,  on  the  other 
hand,  indulge  in  a  peacock 
display  of  current  violence 
Gianni  Amelio's  fine  Blow  to 
the  Heart,  in  which  Trintignant 
plays  an  Italian  academic 
betrayed  as  a  terrorist  by  the 
teenage  son  whose  standards  he 
has  shaped,  offers  no  hope  to 
the  world,  but  is  so  cuttingly 
made  as  to  suggest  otherwise  - 
at  least  art  will  survive,  if  not 
life  As  usual,  people  are  shot 
and  cars  chase  up  and  down 
your  spine. 
With   as  deadly  a  cunning 


Sam  Fuller's  White  Dog  plays 
on  our  liberal  prejudices.  This 
hound,  evilly  trained  by  red- 
necks, kills  blacks.  Whatever 
good  intentions  skulk  behind 
the  banalities  of  the  script,  the 
effect,  which  is  a  shock  one, 
converts  us  rather  to  the 
violence  of  the  medium  than  to 
the  message's  obvious  property. 

Again  cars  are  as  obtrusive  as 
bullets.  Cutting  and  continuity 
manipulate  us  out  of  ethics  into 
sensation.  Thus,  too,  Lewis 
Teague's  Cojo,  also  about  a  dog. 
This  one,  briefly  savaging 
Edinburgh,  gets  rabies  from  a 
bat.  People  are  torn  apart  and 
cars  play  a  leading  role. 

Only  tumbrils  travel  fast  in 
Andrzej  Wajda's  Dantnn,  which 
at  least  equates  violence  une- 
quivocally   with    politics.    The 


great  scenes  are  packed  tight 
with  eighteenth-century  argu- 
ment nudged  finely  up  to  date. 
In  Edinburgh,  for  lack  of  a  rival, 
it  stands  out  as  a  masterwork, 
soon  to  revolutionise  the  King's 
Road  where  the  new  Chelsea 
Cinema  will  be  launched  next 
month  on  the  full  tide  of  its 
rhetoric  and  elegance. 

But  it's  the  season  of 
Oshima's  films  from  1959  on, 
opening  next  week  to  a  wider 
world  at  the  NFT  in  London, 
which  really  penetrates  to  the 
guts  of  this  Festival.  All  his 
major  works  are  on  show,  two 
to  a  programme,  swamping  us 
in  torrents  of  violence  flooded 
by  sex.  The  nervous  grace  of 
Japanese  movement,  as  if 
verging  on  ballet,  is  caught  by  a 
camera  just  as  jumpy.  It's  like 
reportage  turned  into  instant 
opera,  fairy-tales  as  facL 

Oshima  is  raw  as  well  as 
formal.  His  cities  are  cruel.  His 
landscapes  sweat   threat.   Rain 


pours  down  on  sexual  congress 
in  a  deluge  of  psychiatry  and 
ancient  lore.  Riots  punctuate 
the  privacy  of  love-making, 
indeed  make  public  sense  of  it, 
converting  it  into  politics. 

Whether  a  character  is 
murdering  a  tart  or  stealing 
books  or  going  back  on  his 
ideals,  all  crime  lingers  on  the 
palate  with  a  punishing  taste  of 
lust.  These  are  films  worth 
seeing,  not  just  as  background 
to  "Merry  Christmas",  but  at 
any  cost 

And  so  to  a  last  documentary, 
which  also  nicely  conveys  this 
Festival's  flavour.  Sharp  of  wit 
and  eye.  Return  Engagement 
shows  that  improbable  pair,' 
C.  Gordon  Liddy,  the  Watergate 
burglar,  and  Timothy  Leary,  the 
Harvard  guru,  on  tour  with 
their  double  act  of  salty 
intellectual  burlesque.  No  film 
better  achieves  the  tension  of 
facts  and  fantasies,  delusion  and 
truth,  the  techniques  for  confus- 
ing which  Edwin  S.  Porter 
introduced  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 


French  film  Le  Jouel 
dated  {a  brt  like  a  yea 


THE  TOY 

Directed  by  Richard  [  porter  Richard  Pryor.  Jackie  Gtesson. 

■  "From  The  Factor  Of  Innocence,  Naivety  And  Slush",  not  "Made  In  Hong 
Kong",  would  be  the    tost  truthful  Inacnpbon  to  be  found  on  the  base  of  Thm 
Toy.  the  new  Richard   «ryor  ftn.  Either  that  or  "Made  in  Black  Ftash  and  Btooc 
For  The  Toy  is  Pryor  I  meerf.  the  put-upon  jenrtor  of  a  daep  South  department 
•tore  picked  out  by  tr  .  ghesfly  son  of  the  ctoreowner  (who  akw  heppane  to  ow 
the  resi  of  South  Cental  Uukiana!  a*  hb  new  hoGdey  gift,  adding  to  hit 
collection  of  video  ga  mm.  pinbek  machines  and  fancy  draaa  oostumee. 

Pryor  is  his  latest  I  hakta  cuddry  toy,  the  point  beino.  that  the  oo»y  thing  Ml  t 
amuse  th.s  spoilt  brai  who  attanda  mffitary  achool  and  should  hava  faoad  a  *» 
squad  long  ago)  is  a  t   tok  human  baing  who  o»n  pud  tunny  fecaa. 

Pryor  .s  not  only  a    BjMtfs  gofrywog  do"  but  a  stave,  and  ha  know*  rt  Ha 
longs  to  escape,  but  i   norma*  draaaad  in  Soiderman  pyjamas  and  naadi  tha 
exorbitant  salary  to  p   r  off  his  mortgage.  Hanca  ha  ptoti  with  tha  rod  to  expo* 
the  brat  s  heartless,  n  tgakinvaniac  hrthar  by  printing  a  newspaper  revesting  the 
exploitative  end  parth  aerty  racist  nature  of  his  maaeive  empire. 

Pryoi  gives  the  bra  all  that  his  father  cannot  or  wet  not  -  rove,  cam,  time  ant 
fun  -  and  there  follow  \  tha  Inevitable  tug  of  love,  ending  In  Inavrtataa  haypy  V 
compromise. 

The  original  plot  is  kfffiriei<ty  Strang  (although  eUiniUstty  pinched  from  fhfcr 
and  Ptyor  la  Inventive  enough,  but  Tha  Toy  is  too  eoft  m 
oM>r«ieogarr»)torroldtheatterr6ontfeithera 


i  kid 


weaned  on  Star  War&t  an  adult  inspired  by  /Menard  Pryor  Uv  In  Concert. 

Worst  of  all.  there    *  some  swtuOy  pioddkrh  themes  of  radal  harmony,  true 
and  false  love,  and  ki  t  who  never  grew  up".  Without  the  wet!-meening  but 
telegraphed  emorjom   etriruj-fMfang,  tha  fern  could  have  worked  a  lot  better. 
But  pull  the  strings  atthe  back  of  Columbia's  new  toy  and  you  get  such  Knes  as 
"That  kid  loved  you.  and  ha  never  loved  me..."  Even  Walt  Disney  might  have 
•aid -nain  dank.'.  D  SIMON  GARFIELD 


Rudolph  Nureyev  discovers  the  Lost  Chord  in  the  unlikeliest  of  places 


EXPOSED 

Directed  by  James  Toback.  Nastassia 
Kinski,  Rudolph  Nureyev,  Harvey 
Kertel. 

■   EX  POS  E  D  HAS  so  much  going  for 
it  that  any  lass  philanthropic  fellow 
than  I  must  surely  be  willing  it  to  fail. 
This  is  excusable  after  a  few  minutes 
of  Rudolph  Nureyev  s  wearisome 
concert  violinist,  wooing  the 
impressive  Nastassia  Kinski  with  the 
nauseated  grimace  of  a  man  the  other 
side  of  sobriety.  Nureyev  sets  out  to 
undo  an  apparently  unaligned  terrorist, 
played  by  Harvey  Kertel  with  perfect 
controlled  violence,  who  exerts  a 
special  power  over  women,  using 
them  as  his  disciples  of  mayhem. 

If  I  have  inadvertently 
communicated  some  excitement  in 
this  description,  I  must  assure  you 
that  there  is  precious  little  to  be  had, 
despite  the  direction  of  James 


Toback,  widely  acclaimed  for  The 
Gambler  and  Fingers.  Exposed  suffers 
from  a  lack  of  clearly-defined  intent,  or 
rather  that  the  film's  two  accents 
operate  to  the  detriment  of  each  other. 
If  we  are  to  accept  terrorism  as  the 
theme,  only  the  last  twenty  minutes  is 
of  any  relevance,  and  rf  Kinski  s 
wayward  innocence  is  the  subject 
then  the  whole  film  is  trivial  in  the 
extreme.  Nevertheless,  hers  is  the 
only  character  at  all  fleshed  out. 
Nureyev  manages  to  be  completely 
incomprehensible  in  more  than  one 
language;  Kertel  and  Kinski  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  job.  and  Ian  McShane  is 
good,  but  wasted,  as  the  man  who 
discovers  Miss  Kinski  and  launches 
her  international  modelling  career.  It 
seems  a  great  prty  that  this,  and  not 
Fingers,  will  become  Toback's  most 
widely  -known  film. 


D    MARKBRENNAN  Da,ek  impersonation  by  Richard  Pryor  in  Tha  Toy . 


Liddy  and  Lean,    a  version  of  the  American  way 
RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 
Directed  by  Alan  Rudolph.  Timothy 
Leary.  G.  Gordon  Liddy. 

■   I  HAVENT  quite  fathomed  the  title 
yet.  but  when  I  do  you'll  be  the  first  to 
know.  Return  Engagement  is  pure 
documentary  Both  its  subjects  are 
figures  of  some  controversy  from  the 
sixties  and  the  film  revolves  around  one 
of  the  live  debates  from  which  they  now 
earn  a  Irving,  taking  the  form  of  fairly 


orderly  but  informal  lectures,  argument 
and  counter-argument,  with  audience 
participation  as  befits  the  technique. 

These  scenes  are  interspersed  with 
footage  of  both  men  in  various  situations 
{interviews,  teaching,  sharing  a  bottle  of 
wine,  or  breakfast  with  their  wives),  all  of 
them  simulated,  I  might  add,  with  only  a 
passing  nod  to  cinema  ve'rite'.  Timothy 
Leary  is  a  champion  of  mind  expansion 
through  LSD,  of  free  love,  free  thought, 
freedom  of  choice,  but  not  free  entrance 
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Open  sesame 

for 

'60's  guru 


TIMOTHY  LEARY,  high 
priest  of  the  California.!! 
drug  culture  in  the  Six- 
ties, and  a  convict  for 
much  of  the  Seventies  as 
a  result,  has  finally  been 
given  the  seal  of  approval 
by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

Refused  entry  to  Britain 
on  no  less  than  three  occa- 
sions back  in  those  days 
of  notoriety,  the  Home 
Office  now  seems  to  have 
forgiven  and  forgotten  and 
Leary  will  be  arriving  here 
at  the  weekend  for  the  first 
time  since  a  brief  trip 
some  11  years  ago  when  he 
was  on  the  run  from  a 
U.S.  gaol.  Then  he  was 
allowed  no  further  than 
Heathrow  Airport. 

And  his  mission  this 
time  ?  It  could  not  be  more 
bizarre — to  promote  not 
only  himself,  in  the  form 
of  an  autobiography  out 
shortly,  but  also  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  un- 
likely figure  of  an  old 
adversary,  the  Watergate 
"  dirty  tricks "  burglar.  G. 
Gordon  Liddy. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  former  FBI  agent 
Liddy,  a  God  and  Country 
man  arrested  Leary,  laid- 
back  and  anti-State,  twice 
en  drugs  charges  and  that 
there  is  still  little  love  lost 
between  them,  they  have 
established  a  barely  plaus- 
ible but  lucrative  business 
arrangement  whereby  they 
tour  the  States  together 
giving    joint    lectures    on 


their  diametrically  opposed 
philosophies. 

By  all  accounts,  their 
"shows"  are  a  scream.  They 
sit  at  opposite  ends  of  a 
stage  with  an  impartial 
judge  between  and,  start- 
ing with  their  first  meet- 
ings as  sheriff  and  outlaw, 
recount  two  very  different 
tales. 

So  successful  has  the 
circus  been  that,  with 
extra  footage  of  their  life- 
styles thrown  In,  their  en- 
counters  have   been   made 


Liddy   confronts   Leary. 


into  a  film,  Return  Enga- 
gement, which  is  to  be 
given  its  world  premiere  at 
the  Screen  on  the  Green 
next  Tuesday. 

The  protagonists  are 
keeping  apart  in  this 
country  —  other  commit- 
ments Is  the  reason  offi- 
cially given.  Liddy,  an 
obsessive  self-disciplinarian 
who  once  bit  off  a  rat's 
head  and  used  to  burn 
himself  to  conquer  phobias 
about  rodents  and  fire,  is 
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here  already  but  leaves 
shortly  before  Leary  arrives. 
And  the  tough  guy's  ver- 
dict on  the  man  who  would 
undermine  his  beloved 
country?  "Dr  Leary  talks 
like  somebody  who  has 
injected  himself  with  too 
many  chemical  substances. 
But  he's  got  an  elfin  Irish 
wit.  I  think  linearly.  I'm  a 
lawyer  and  I  have  to 
pounce  on  him  very 
quickly." 

As  one  mutual  acquaint- 
ance puts  it:  "It's  remark- 
able that  they  can  bring 
themselves  to  make  money 
out  of  each  other." 

Home 
sweet  home 

POSER,  the  cat  belonging 
to  David  and  Elizabeth 
Emanuel,  the  designers  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales' 
wedding  dress,  has  returned 
home. 

The  long  -  haired  grey 
Persian  disappeared  more 
than  a  week  ago  and  since 
then  the  Emanuels'  show- 
room in  Brook  Street  has 
been  flooded  with  telephone 
calls  offering  assistance 
and  information. 

On  Sunday  evening  how- 
ever he  just  strolled  back 
into  their  Knightsbridge 
home  of  his  own  accord. 

"  We      were      all      verv 
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G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  his  favourite  pianist 


The  eyes  —  wary  and  unblinking  —  stare  out  conspiratorily.  Their  owner  G.  Gordon 
Liddy  —  jxiayenckjlght-winger,  bejieverJnjsocjaLdflrwinis^^ 
^and  surveillanceTexpert  —  masterminded  theJ/Vajejx^eJ^raak^When  that  went 
wrong  and  others  bleated  the'iTexcuses  LiddycTammed  up  —  a  silence  leading  to  52 
months  imprisonment.  It's  entirely  characteristic  that  this  unapologetic  reprobate 
continues  to  defend  his  actions  with  zealous  certainty  and  a  certain  wry  satisfaction. 


Today  he  runs  a  security  firm.  The  job's  a 
natural.  Having  broken  incognito  into  many 
buildings  he  uses  his  indisputable  expertise 
to  guard  them  against  intruders.  "The  securi- 
ty of  buildings",  he  asserts,  "is  invariably 
over-rate.  Look  how  easily  an  intruder  got  in- 
to your  own  Buckingham  Palace." 

Through  all-American  opportunism  Liddy 
has  turned  notoriety  into  a  sort  of  fame, 
helped  by  a  well-judged  humour  that's 
unusual  in  a  zealot. 

Feted  as  celebrity  speakers  on  US  college 
campuses,  Liddy  and  LSD  prophet  Dr 
Timothy  ("Tune  In,  Turn  On,  Drop  Out")  Leary 
regale  audiences  with  wit  and  sophistry. 
_Eolar  opposites  of  the  American  experience 
this  weird  duo  banter  ana  squaDDie  (iiKe 
Zack  Norman  and  Michael  Emil  in  Sitting 
Ducks),  dream  of  conversion  ("it's  my  task" 
says  Liddy  with  holy  fervour,  "to  lead 
Timothy  Leary  back  into  the  paths  of  rec- 
titude for",  he  adds  with  scolding  fondness, 
"Timothy  Leary  lives  in  invincible  ig- 
norance") while  delighting  in  the  im- 
probability of  each  others  company. 

Ironically  Her  Majesty's  Government 
decided  that  while  ex-burglar  Liddy  was 
quite  welcome  on  its  shores  the  acid  king  — 
only  ever  convicted  of  possessing  half  an 
ounce  of  'grass'  —  was  persona  non  grata. 

While  we'll  never  know  how  well  it  would 
have     survived     Dr     Leary's     missionary 


endeavours  Britain  seemed  to  cope  quite 
well  with  G.  Gordon  Liddy.  I  met  him  amid  the 
rushed  atmosphere  of  the  Edinburgh  Film 
Festival  which  was  showing  Return  Engage- 
ment —  a  chronicle  of  various  Liddy-Leary 
encounters  in  which  the  spirit  of  wackiness 
holds  sway.  He's  enjoyed  Edinburgh  —  any 
venue  for  a  military  tattoo  is  his  sort  of  town 
—  and  has  enjoyed  meeting  journalists  who 
know  what  he's  talking  about.  "American 
journalists  are  incompetants.  They'll  ask  you 
who  you  most  admire  and  when  you  say 
Demosthenes,  they  want  to  know  what  team 
he  plays  for.  I  blame  it  on  an  educational 
system  that's  creating  functional 
illiterates." 

A  sometime  FBI  operative  who  worked 
directly  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover  he  learnt  there 
how  to  undermine  "Targets"  while  they 
basked  in  the  illusion  of  security.  As  general 
counsel  for  the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the 
President  —  quaint  euphemism  that  — 
Liddy's  years  of  undercover  work  proved  very 
useful  to  Richard  Nixon  whose  career  had 
been  lubricated  by  expediency,  smears  and 
dirty  tricks. 

Liddy,  ever-loyal  to  Tricky  Dick,  disputes 
this,  "he  just  practiced  traditional  hard-ball 
American  politics.  Nothing  he  did  was  out- 
side   normal    practice." 

Politics  he  sees  as  a  vicious  struggle  in 
which  everyone  is  suspect  and  the  innocent 


just  don't  survive.  As  he  sees  it  Watergate 
rather  than  a  one-off  was  the  norm  in 
American  politics.  "It's  quite  legitimate  to 
gain  the  information  you  need  on  your  op- 
ponents and  that  means  paying  for  tip-offs 
and  gaining  access  to  their  offices." 

He  suggests  such  acts  may  even  con- 
stitute some  sort  of  public  service.  "When 
Senator  Edmund  Muskie  campaigned  for  the 
Democratic  candidacy  we  made  a  concerted 
effort  —  through  constant  surveillance  and 
disrupting  his  fund-raising  —  to  stop  him.  My 
philosophy  —  like  my  associates  —  was  that 
it  was  better  that  he  break  in  the  snows  of 
New  Hampshire  —  as  he  did  —  than  he 
become  president  and  break  while  confron- 
ting Chairman  Breshnev." 

To  Liddy  the  worst  effect  of  Watergate 
was  the  election  of  Jimmy  Carter.  "For  a 
while  Americans  lost  their  sense  of  reason, 
in  their  hysterical  over-reaction  and  sudden 
urge  for  innocence  the  Democrats  succeed- 
ed in  nominating  a  candidate  for  sainthood. 
Unfortunately  the  job  description  for  Presi- 
dent for  the  United  States  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent to  that  for  your  local  pastor. 

In  prison  for  much  of  that  time  Liddy's 
sentence  was  commuted  by  the  saint 
himself.  But  wasn't  it  hypocritical  to  gaol 
him  for  something  he  insists  was  common 
practice?  "Not  at  all",  he  remonstrates.  "I 
broke  the  law  —  no  question  about  that. 


tyine  to  Five  —  September  26  1983 

To  Liddy  sel'-pity  is  wasted  emotion.  "I 
don't  indulge  in  it  —  never  have,  never  will. 
As  with  everything  I  knew  exactly  what  I  was 
doing  and  took  the  risk.  Risks  don't  frighten 
me.  They're  necessary.  You  have  to  test 
yourself  in  order  to  know." 

Such  tests  have  figured  throughout  his 
life,  in  fact  his  obsession  at  overcoming  fear 
and  weakness  first  surfaced  as  a  child. 
"Then  I  feared  everything  except  my  mother 
and  I  wan't  too  sure  about  her.  By  the  time  I 
had  grown  up  I  had  conquered  fear;  became 
invulnerable." 

Like  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  long-time 
hero,  Liddy  overcame  the  limitations  of  a 
puny  body  through  rigorous  physical  exer- 
tion. The  final  goal  remained  —  to  be  able  to 
experience  pain  while  denying  its  impact.  Ex- 
posing his  arms  to  a  naked  flame  Liddy 
achieved  his  notion  of  perfection. 

Scars  testify  to  what  others  see  as  an 
ordeal.  To  Liddy  they're  emblems  of  victory. 
"I  was",  he  says  by  way  of  explanation,  "in 
the  wrong  business  to  be  unnerved.  It's 
necessary  in  that  job  to  develop  new  in- 
stincts, in  the  same  way  that  any  sailor  is 
well-advised  to  swim." 

So  how  well  does  he  swim?  "I'm  a  fish." 

Too  young  to  serve  in  World  War  II  he  re- 
mained haunted  by  the  sense  of  missing  out. 
At  Law  School  he  soon  learnt  that  "the 
lawyer  is  a  hired  gun  —  able  to  defend 
anything  and  anyone."  Going  into  covert 
manipulation    he    now    sees    as    natural 


development  —  "it  was  my  natural  forte  " 

The  ethics  of  the  job  were  simple  — 
"never  work  for  anyone  whose  politics  you 
disagreed  with  an  never  get  caught."  Not 
that  everyone  shares  his  standards  —  "to- 
day there's  a  mercenary  cadre  in  US  politics 
—  basically  media  experts  in  print  and  video 
propoganda." 

Didn't  Liddy  ever  worry  that  the  govern- 
ment was  concealing  facts  from  the 
American  people  that  they  had  a  right  to 
know?  "There's  a  clear  cut  rule  —  the 
governments  ability  to  pursue  national  goals 
supersides  all  other  rights.  No  government 
anywhere  would  jeopardize  its  future  for  an 
ill-thought  out  liberal  concept,  As  a  soldier  in 
the  field  it  was  my  duty  to  carry  out  the 
orders  given  to  me." 

Though  Liddy  construed  the  break-in  as  a 
patriotic  act  the  Law  begged  to  differ.  In- 
dicted and  ultimately  convicted  of  violating 
Dr  Fielding's  civil  rights  to  prison  "wasn't 
dreadful  at  all  —  I  was  in  constant 
confrontation." 

His  experiences  there  allowed  him  to  pro- 
ve a  favoured  theses  —  "that  there  is  no 
situation,  given  the  time,  where  you  cannot 
dictate  the  state  of  play." 

Undermining  prison  authority  with  con- 
siderable success  Liddy  jests  that  his  early 
release  may  have  been  to  save  the  system, 
"the  wardens  inherited  a  system  fostering 
brute  force  on  either  side.  They  had  no 
defences      against      the      psychological 


warefare  I  employed. 

"I  discovered  that  one  guard  was 
obsessively  jealous  about  his  wife  —  one  of 
the  more  ugly  women  I've  encountered  in  52 
years  —  and  believed  her  in  constant  danger 
of  seduction.  Through  forged  notes  —  I'm  an 
expert  forger  —  and  arranged  situations  I 
convinced  him  of  his  worst  fears  The  conclu- 
sion was  satisfactory  as  he  became  so 
distracted  that  he  had  to  leave." 

Through  evidence  he  accumulated  Liddy 
brought  suits  of  maladministration  against 
prison  authorities  in  federal  courts.  The  vic- 
tor here  too,  he  concludes  that  "prison 
authorities  only  ever  control  the  situation 
because  prisoners  abet  them.  If  they  were 
more  imaginative  the  prison  system  would 
break  wide  open." 

He's  thought  a  lot  about  the  type  of  socie- 
ty that  America  has  manufacturered".  There 
is,  I  feel,  a  parallel  between  big  business,  big 
labour,  big  government  and  big  mafia.  Those 
who  hold  power  in  them  do  so  through  the 
principles  of  social  darwinism  —  the 
operating  principle  everywhere." 

Sometimes  he  also  thinks  of  an  un- 
American  topic  called  death.  "The  perfect 
death  has  to  be  a  crash.  I  would  never  accept 
wasting  away  or  being  put  on  a  respirator.  It 
that  happened  then  for  Heaven's  sake  save 
the  electricity  and  switch  the  bloody  thing 
off." 

Return  Engagement  plays  at  the 
Screen  on  the  Green.  BRENT  LEWIS 


Last  week  I  saw  Hitchcock's  Rear  Window 
—  one  of  five  Hitchcock  films  —Vertigo,  The 
Trouble  With  Harry,  Rope  and  The  Man  Who 
Knew  Too  Much  —  that  are  planned  for  even- 
tual re-release  following  screenings  at  the 

Raymond  Burr  being  watched  by  James 
Stewart  in  rear  window. 


London  Film  Festival.  Watching  it 
wondered  if  there  had  ever  been  a  better 
study  of  voyeurism  than  this.  Such  technical 
mastery  deserved  to  be  applauded  and  made 
me  want  to  see  other  classics  of  the  period 
like  A  Star  is  Born,  recently  shown  in  New 
York  in  its  original  state.  Unfortunately  a 
spokesman  from  Warners  told  me  there  were 
no  immediate  plans  to  release  that  Judy 
Garland  —  James  Mason  starrer  but  perhaps 
if  you  wrote  to  them  in  sufficient  nunmbers 
they  might  change  their  minds. 

Interesting  to  see  Raymond  Burr  as  the 
villain  in  Rear  Window,  BUT  THEN  before  he 
reformed  and  became  Perry  Mason  and  Iron- 
side this  was  his  stock  role.  I  spoke  to  him 
recently  and  was  impressed  not  only  with  his 
massiveness  but  his  great  gentleness.  He 
remembered  his  days  as  villain  with  affec- 
tion, recalling  how  he'd  been  in  the  last  Marx 
Brothers  film  and  the  last  with  Dean  Martin 
and  Jerry  Lewis.  "At  the  time  I  seemed  to  be 
finishing  more  careers  than  I  started."  His 
great  dream  is  to  make  a  film  about  Pope 
John  XXIII  "the  greatest  force  for  good 
since  Jesus  Christ."  Six  years  ago  he  made  a 
tele-film  about  the  Pope  but  it  wasn't  easy 
playing  Ironside  one  day  and  the  pope'the 
next.  Though  the  film  might  cost  as  much  as 
20  million  dollars  he's  confident  of  success 
very  soon.  At  66  he  has  no  intention  of  retir- 
ing —  "actors  never  do",  he  says,  "and 
besides  !  feel  too  young  " 


Ken  Dodd,  madcap  jester,  explained  the 
other  day  how  much  he's  looking  forward  to 
doing  his  pantomime,  Sinbad  the  Sailor  at 

the  Wimbledon  theatre.  "Pantomime's  the 
life-blood  of  theatre",  he  insists.  "If  a  theatre 
builds  up  a  good  audience  over  Christmas 
it's  future  assured  for  the  next  year."  Know- 
ing that  he  was  Mrs  Thatcher's  favourite 
comedian  I  wondered  if  that  meant  she  had  a 
sense  of  humour.  "Oh  she  must  do",  he  said 
his  mouth  agape  in  a  toothy  grin.  He  tells  me 
though  he  may  do  some  television  shows 
soon  he  doesn't  really  like  it.  "It's  so  un- 
natural and  television  audiences  either  go 
berserk  or  sit  there  like  stuffed  dummies."  A 
man  who's  happy  at  his  job,  being  a  comic 
was  the  fulfilment  of  childhood  dreams. 
"There's  nothing  better  than  the  sound  of 
laughter  and  knowing  that  you  helped  make 
it  possible." 


BLUE  THUNDER  -  (John 
Badham,  US.  1982).  Detailed  to 
pilot  the  new  police  supercopter, 
'Blue  Thunder',  crammed  with 
special  electronic  spy  equipment 
and  rtate-ot-the-art  weaponry, 
cop-wlth-a-con»cience  Roy  Schei- 
der  uncovers  a  plot  to  provoke 
urban  riots  in  order  to  implement 
this  new  technology.  Above  all  a 
film  of  spectacle,  with  stunnino 
night-neon  photography  end  some 
first-class  car  and  chopper  chase 
scenes  compensating  for  a  shaky 
plot  and  old-fashioned  macho 
stereotypes  an  all-acTion  thriller 
that's  at  once  aggressively  up-to- 
date  and  deeply  traditional. 
(Selected  West  End  end  Suburban 
Cinemas,      listings      for      details.) 


DAN  TON  -  (Andrze,  Wajde, 
Fr/Pol.  1962).  The  protagonists 
of  Watda's  controversial  French 
Revolutionary  drama  have  Inevit- 
ably, if  somewhat  over  simplistic- 
ally,  been  seen  es  thinly  disguised 
equivalents  of  Lech  Walesa  end 
Jeruzelski  Danton  (Gerard 

Depardieu),  impulsive,  charming, 
self  indulgent  versus  Robespierre 
the  austere  revolutionary  purist. 
But  this  is  something  less  spec- 
ific the  tragi-comic  clash  of  two 
incompatible  personalities  and  the 
political  principles  they  stand  for. 
The  questions  are  large,  but  the 
powerful  performances  and 
Wajda's  clear,  cool  images  (in- 
tended to  evoke  the  French 
classical  painter  Devid)  trium- 
phantly succeed  in  bringing  the 
issues  alive.  (Chelsea  Cinema. 
Independents  for  details.) 

•        *        * 

HEAVEN'S  GATE  -  (Michael 
Cimlno,  US.  1980).  After  its 
successful  revival  at  the  NFT 
recently,  the  full  three  hour 
version  of  Cimtno's  megabuck 
folly  returns  for  a  very  welcome 
West  End  run.  A  sprawling,  im- 
pressionistic epic  of  the  Johnson 
County  War  between  villainous 
cattle  barons  from  the  East  and 
poor  Immigrant  farmers  In  Wyom- 
ing, 1890,  its  characters  and 
narrative  remain  rather  under- 
developed, but  the  sheer  spectacle 
of  It  —  magnificent,  swirling 
crowd  scenes  and  glorious  settings 
and  sets  —  makes  this  an  unmiss- 
able visual  treat.  With  Christopher 
Waiken,  Kris  Kristofferson, 
isabeile  Huppert  and  John  Hurt. 
(Plaza;    West    Ends    for    details.) 


star).     There     follows    a    struggle 

unto  death  —  a  struggle  which 
only  one  of  the  protagonists  will 
win  .  .  .  Told  with  a  sly  wit  and  an 
Intense  emotionet  power,  this 
should  be  Oshima's  most  access- 
ible film  yet  (Selected  West  End 
and  independent  Cinemas,  listings 
for  details.) 


•        *        • 


•         *        • 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS  MR 
LAWRENCE  -  (Negise  Oshima, 
Japan/UK.  1982).  Set  in  a  p.o.w, 
camp  in  Java  in  1942,  this  probes 
the  clash  between  two  enemy  and 
alien  cultures  thrown  into  un- 
happy proximity  the  Western 
prisoners  (Tom  Conti,  David 
Bowie.  Jack  Thompson)  and  their 
Oriental  captors  (played  by  popu- 
lar TV  comic  Takeshi  and  Ryuichl 
Sakamoto,  a  strikingly  beautiful 
and      charismatic     Japanese     rock 


THE  OUTSIDERS  -  (Francis 
Coppola,  Ut,  1982).  No  sex'n'vio- 
lence  teen  movie  a  la  'Porky  V, 
this  Is  the  simple  and  lyrical  tale 
—  based  on  SE  Hlnton's  novel  — 
of  across-the-tracks  conflict  be- 
tween the  *soc'  gang  (rich  kids) 
and  the  'greasers'  (poor)  In  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  circa  1966.  It's  the 
i   attempt  to  capture  that   fleeting 

I  moment  between  child-  and  adult- 
hood, the  first  flush  of  youth 
whose  sweetness  Is  tinged  by  the* 
,  knowledge  that  'nothing  gold  can 
'■  stay'.  Fine,  fresh  performances 
j  and  handsome  cinematography 
make  this  a  modest,  romantic  and 
rather  charming  slice  of  Ameri- 
cana (Barbican  and  selected  West 
End  cinemas;  listings  for  details.) 

•        *        • 

PSYCHO  II  -  (Richard  Franklin, 
US,  1983).  An  honourable  sequel 
to  Hitchcock's  suspense  classic 
that  manages  to  echo  the  original 
without  (mostly)  turning  into 
parody.  Anthony  Perkins  returns 
at  Norman  Bates,  the  mad 
murderer  with  a  mother  complex, 
who  emerges  from  a  mental 
institution,  supposedly  cured,  and 
returns  to  the  spooky  Bates  motel 
.  .  .  Stylishly  shot.  Psycho  II  Is 
sparing  with  the  usual  blood  and 
gore   and,    aided    by  Perkin's  een- 


>e  performance,  takes  the  time 
and  trouble  to  portray  it* 
protagonist  as  a  homicidal  maniac" 
with  a  very  human  face.  (Selected 
West  End  and  Suburban  cinemas; 
listings  for  details.) 

•  •       * 

QUERELLE  -  (R.W.  Fassblnder, 
W.Ger ,  1 982)  Fassbinder's  last 
film  is  a  very  free  adaptation  of 
Jean  Genet's  profane  classic  about 
a  fatally  attractive  sailor  who  be- 
comes involved  In  drugs  dealing, 
sodomy  and  murder.  But  the 
'story'  is  just  a  pretext  for  a 
baroque  homoerotic  fantasy  play- 
ed out  entirely  In  a  single,  extra- 
ordinary set.  'Quereile'  Is  a  typic- 
ally brilliant,  eccentric  and  shock- 
ing epitaph  to  its  maker:  go  pre- 
pared to  be  delighted,  excited 
(perhaps).  Infuriated  (certainly) 
and  thoroughly  puzzled,  because 
this  is  like  nothing  you've  ever 
seen  before.  With  Brad  Davis, 
Jeanne  Moreau,  Franco  Nero. 
(Selected  Independent  Cinemas, 
listings  for  details.) 

•  •         • 

RETURN  ENGAGEMENT  - 
(Alan  Rudolph,  US.  1962).  Erst- 
while acid  king  Timothy  l_eary, 
whose  infamous  60s  slogan  Invited 
a  whole  generation  to  "turn  on, 
tune  in  and  drop  out",  meets 
G.  Gordon  i_iddy,  ex-Nlxon  aide 
whose  own  main  tunlng-ln  oper- 
ation was  the  Watergate  break-in. 
Once  these  men  were  sworn 
enemies:  now  they  depend  on 
each  other  for  a  living  as  high 
paid  superstars  on  the  lucrative 
lecture-debate  circuit.  A  fascinat- 
ing and  often  very  funny  record 
of  this  bizarre  double-act  from 
which      the      Leary-Liddy      team 


emerges  as  the  recto  and  verso  of 
eccentric  American  Individualism. 
(Screen  on  the  Green;  Indepen- 
dents for  details.) 

•       *       • 


SOMETHING  WICKED  THIS 
WAY  COMES  -  (Jack  Clayton, 
US.  1982).  A  travelling  "pande 
monlum  Carnival"  arrives  In  a 
windswept  little  town  In  Illinois 
one  day,  presided  over  by  the 
sinister  Mr  Dark  (Jonathan  Pryce) 
who  has  the  power  to  grant 
everyone's  deepest  desires  —  but 
at  a  terrible  price.  Only  one  small 
boy.  his  friend  and  his  father 
(Jason  Ro  bards)  can  resist  his 
wiles  .  .  .  Superb  design  and 
photography,  and  an  acute  and 
rather  melancholy  sense  of  Middle 
America  made  Ray  Bradbury's 
adaptation  of  his  own  celebrated 
novel  a  stylish  and  agreeably 
sentimental  adult  fantasy.  (Odeon 
Ha  y  market ;  West  Ends  for  details.) 

•    •    * 

WARGAMES  —  (John  Badham, 
US.  1983).  One  of  Hollywood's 
Movies  With  A  Message,  WarGames 
Is  a  paranoid  thriller,  strong  on 
action  and  suspense.  If  a  shade 
weak  on  characterisation.  Video 
whlzzkld  Matthew  Broderick 
starts  an  exciting  new  game  called 
'global  thermonuclear  war',  little 
knowing  that  by  some  fluke  his 
opponent  Is  the  US  defence  sys- 
tem and  the  missiles  are  for  real 
.  .  .  The  'message'  is  solemnly  no- 
nukes,  but  Badham  evidently 
ravels  In  his  hi-tech  wizardry,  ano 
his  vision  of  atomic  warfare  as  a 
super  deluxe  Space  Invaders  game 
belies  the  apparent  pacifism.  (Sel- 
ected West  "End  and  Suburban 
cinemas; listings  for  details.) 
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was  Ken  Tynan,  wno  nau  !»• 

identified  with  Olivier  and  with  whom 
Hall  had  said  he  could  not  work.  Sir 
Peter  says  he  recognized  that  an  anti- 
party  faction  was  ganging  up  on  him 
and  he  could  face  them:  "It  was  the 
amazing  level  of  hypocrisy  and 
duplicity     I     couldn't    take."     It     is 


succession  ul  strikes  were  picv^  w 
the  most  absurd  pretexts  at  the  new 
theatre's  moit  sensitive  time. 

But  Petci  Hall  found  little  sym- 
pathy. In  lac  the  press  had  chosen  him 
as  a  punch-bag:  for  the  alleged  spend- 
thrift  incompetence   with   which   the 


*Petcr  Hall's  Diaries,  tdtlea  uy  ju.„. 
Goodwin  (Hamisk  Hamilton,  £12.95) 
is  serialized  in  The  Sunday  Times  from 
Sunday. 

Geoffrey  Wheatcroft 


Duncan  Faliowell  talks  to  the  elder  statesman  of  mind  expansion 

Up,  up  and  away  with  Dr  Tim 


Timothy  Leary.  experimental  psychol- 
ogist, youth  freak,  and  advocate  of 
mind-expanding  drugs,  indeed  of  mind- 
eipanding  anything,  was  hoping  to  be 
jn^jndon  for  Ihc  opening  of  the  film 
Rnurn  bpMtVbul  ihc  Home 
Oftice«aiaTo^™thi»  film  debate, 
Leary  defends  the  rights  of  the 
individual  against  Gordon  Liddy  who 
defends  the  power  of  the  slate.  Liddy 
"masterminded"  the  Watergate  break- 
in.  although  mastermind  may  be  toe 
wrong  word  since  it  was  Liddy's 
incompetence  which  collapsed  Nixon. 

This  is  the  positive  side  of  Liddy's 
work.  Dr  Leary  said  at  lunch  ai  home  in 
Hollywood. 

"It's  mildly  flattering  that  the  Home 
Oflice  considers  me  so  much  more 
dangerous  than  him."  Leary  said. 
"There  was  no  problem  about  him 
going  to  England  to  promote  the  film. 
My  crime  was  merely  possessing  less 
than  a  half  ounce  of  marijuana." 

Leary  was  reminded  that  he  also 
once  escaped  from  a  California  prison. 
"Yes,  1  got  five  years  for  that".  He  fled 
to  Algeria  and  entrusted  himself  to 
Eldndge  Cleaver  and  the  Black 
Panthers.  "I  must  have  been  nuts  - 
everyone  was  a  triple  agent.  It  was  a 
period  of  tremendously  lowered  self- 
esteem  for  me." 

He  engineered  escape  from  Cleaver's 
grim  "protection"  and  fled  to  Afghan- 
istan where  he  was  arrested  by  federal 
agents  and  dragged  back  to  an 
American  jail.  After  the  fall  of  Nixon. 
Leary's  case  was  reviewed  and  he  was 
released.  "Possession  of  that  amount 
had  since  been  reduced  to  the  status  of 
a  traffic  offence. 

"The  government  put  out  these 
statements  that  I  was  informing  on 
revolutionary  groups  and  drug  rings. 
This  was  to  discredit  me  and  spread 
paranoia,  in  which  they  succeded.  Until 
a  month  before  release  I'd  been  plotting 
another  escape." 

Leary  has  been  accused  of  having 
gone  round  the  bend.  He  hasn't.  He  is 
perhaps  a  bit  shell  shocked.  His  inner 
and  outer  selves  correlate  very  well.  He 
can  make  a  living  out  of  his 
convictions.  That  he  has  to  rely  on 
enthusiasm  rather  than  intellectual  skill 
in  advancing  an  argument  is  nothing 
new. 

He  talked  about  his  autobiography 
Flashbacks,  to  be  published  in  England- 


«8K 


Psychedelic  interpretations  of  Leary  from  bis  book  High  Priest 


next  month  "I  wrote  3,000  pages  which 
were  cut  down  to  600.  In  movie 
parlance  I  shot  five  to  one." 

Leary  enjoys  musing  about  bis 
rollercoaster  life. 

"In  total  I've  spent  42  months  in  40 
different  prisons,  29  months  in  solitary. 
That  was  a  luxury  because  I  found 
myself  locked  up  with  one  of  the  most 
amusing  minds  of  our  time.  I  suppose  it 
began  when  I  was  'silenced'  at  West 
Point  as  a  young  man." 

Dr  Leary's  bungalow  is  in  Laurel 
Canyon,  north  of  Sunset  Boulevard. 
This  isn't  Beverly  Hills  grandeur,  but 
instead  a  comfortable  place  where  you 
might  expect  to  find  a  middle  class 
college  professor.  (Leary  taught  at 
Harvard  until  expelled  in  1963  for  LSD 
experiments.)  The  bungalow  has  lots  of 
hanging  plants.  "It's  rather  like  the 
French  Riviera,  don't  you  think?" 

The  sitting  room  has  big  cream  floor 
cushions  instead  of  a  sola.  The  study  is 
filled  with  "neurotechnology"  books.  In 
one  comer  of  the  bungalow  is  a  bar,  and 
Leary  employs  a  maid  to  clean  up. 

The  neighbourhood,  Leary  says, 
"used  to  be  a  bohemian  area,  then  it 
became  quite  rock  V  roll.  Ex-Governor 


Jerry  Broun  lives  a  couple  of  doors 
away".  The  sun  is  blazing  outside,  the 
air  inside  is  rinsed  and  rendered  lethal 
to  the  sinuses  by  air  conditioning. 
Leary  has  a  young  wife  and  a  son.  He 
says  he  lacks  lor  nothing. 

What's  it  like  getting  older?  "Less 
breath."  Is  he  more  .reflective?  "I've 
been  reflective  all  along.  I'm  a 
pholosopher  by  blood  and  bone.  You 
are  as  old  as  the  last  time  you  changed 
your  mind,  as  old  as  the  people  you 
hang  out  with.  Reagan  never  goofs 
around  with  inyone  young  -  he'll  just 
about  shake  hands  with  the  girl  scout 
troop  from  Mississippi.  Have  you  seen 
photographs  of  these  geriatric  dinner 
parties?  The  men  who  run  America  are 
senile  East  %oast  Wasps.  They  are 
interested  only  in  money." 

What  is  his  message  for  the  youth  of 
today?  "Imelhgent  distrust  of  all 
authority:  spiritual,  intellectual,  politi- 
cal. And  prccuc  scientific  optimism 
about  continual  change  " 

But  what  about  unemployed  youth, 
suffering  alienauon  and  depression, 
with  no  future  What  would  Leary 
suggest  they  do? 

"Move.    For  Christ's   sake,    move. 


Sometimes  migration  is  the  only 
answer." 

What  about  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse?  "Drug  abuse  in  the  70s  made 
people  more  thoughtful  about  drugs, 
which  is  good.  Just  as  herpes  made 
people  more  thoughtful  about  sex.  The 
average  herpes  victim  is  young, 
attractive,  college-educated,  affluent  -  I 
don't  mind  being  put  into  that  group." 

Donald  Davie  wrote  in  hn  autobi- 
ography: "...  1  saw  how  rare  in 
California  is  such  a  sense  of  history. 
The  sense  of  a  past  pressed  up  close 
behind  the  present,  conditioning  it. 
This  awareness  is  so  much  a  need  of 
any  imaginative  European  that  people 
who  lack  it,  however  rich  their 
personalities  in  other  ways,  and 
however  nimble  their  minds,  just  seem 
to  him  to  lack  a  necessary  human 
dimension." 

California  has  its  own  son  of  history. 
John  Barrymore  lived  in  that  house 
over  there.  The  Spanish  heritage  lingers 
in  mangled  form  -  a  block  down  the 
road  is  something  called  "El  Snack 
Bar".  But  if  California  has  a  function  it 
is  the  escape  from  history. 

In  a  sense,  Leary  has  specialized  as 
an  escape  artist.  What's  the  nearest  he 
has  been  to  death. 

"I  nearly  drowned  in  Mexico.  I've 
taken  ketamine  many  times  which 
produces  what  we  call  an  experimental 
death  experience  -  it's  marvellous,  it's 
the  safest  anaesthetic.  They  give  it  to 
babies.  But  look.  I've  had  tremendous 
personal  tradgedies  and  pain  every  day 
with  my  children  -  maybe  99  per  cent 
of  lift  is  that.  But  the  1  per  cent  I'm 
interested  in  is  a  precise  optmism  and 
skillful  growth  technology". 

If  he  admires  precision  so  much,  why 
is  he  full  of  incorrect  statements  about 
Madame  Blavatsky,  Gurdjieff,  Words- 
worth and  others?  "Well,  an  Irishman's 
fact  is  a  Celt's  hope.  My  altitude  to  life 
is  a  self-indulgent  bravado  in  present- 
ing what  I  believe  to  be  tremendously 
important  issues.  And  aesthetically  I'm 
quite  vulgar". 

He  intends  to  appeal  the  Home 
Office's  decision.  "This  is  the  third 
time  I've  been  barred  from  England.  I 
was  hoping  for  a  big  reception  in 
London  which  would  then  play  back  in 
America  because,  as  you  know,  a 
prophet  is  not  honoured  in  his  own 
country". 


very  suuu^   .,....- 

device  in  my  concerts,  but  these  types  use 
them  in  a  Metro  carriage.  They  arc  trying  to 
get  rid  of  them,  but  not  with  much  success." 

The  guitar  amps  on  the  backs  of  buskers  are 
an  exact  equivalent  of  Franglais  invasions. 
Officialdom  docs  not  like  them,  but 
everyone  else  does,  so  they  are  here  to  stay, 
just  as  we  inveigh  against  American 
innovations  and  then  accept  them. 

Before  the  authorities  throw  mc  out,  they  will 
have  to  deal  with  shops  in  Paris  mat  sell 
fashion  and  call  themselves  "Chewing 
Gum",  a  jersey  shop  called  "La  Swealene" 
and  a  jeans  shop  called,  rather  poetically, 
"Feeling  Station".  Thank  goodness  Britain 
docs  not  get  too  bet  up  about  foreign 
invasions.  If  we  did,  we  would  have  to  ban 
Sacha  Distel,  and  I  certainly  couldn't  go 
along  with  any  moves  against  such  a 
distinguished  fellow  actor. 


CONCISE    CROSSWORD 

(No  156) 


ACROSS 
1  Renovate  (6) 
5  Stnp  magazines  (6) 
g  Non-active  naval 

forced, 1.1) 
9  Swaying  walk  (6) 

10  Overindulgence  (6) 

1 1  Smallest  amount 
(4) 

12  Early  flower  (8) 
14  Roadside  eating 

place (9,4) 
17  Boiling  tub  (8) 
19  Mound  (4) 

21  Pantie  hose  (6) 

23  Intense  dislike  (6) 

24  Unions  group 
(1.1,1) 

25  Stumpy  (6) 

26  Dog  house  (6) 
SOLUTION  TO  No  155 

ACROSS:  1  Cop  out  4  Deface  7  Slow 
8  Embolism  9  Solidity  12  Pot  15  Incise 
16  Plumed  17  ATS  19  Take  away  24  Ephemera 
25  Poem  26  Scream  27  Thirst 
DOWN:  1  Casi  2  Proboscis  3  Trend  4  Debit 
5  File  6  Cisco  10  Inset  11  Yalta  12  Pompadour 

13  Tide  14  Lira  It  Topic  20  Abeam  21  Epact 

22  Jele  23  Smut 


DOWN 

2  Decree <5) 

3  Of  stomach  (9) 

4  Body  lift  (5,2) 

5  Statement  of  beliefs 
(5) 

6  Raincoat  (3) 

7  Abandon  (7) 
13  Trick  (9) 

15  Not  idealist  (7) 

16  Plunder  (7) 

18  Impaired  by  neglect 

(5) 
20  Mean  person  (5) 
22  Cooker  lop  (3) 
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The  Plumber  and  His  Mate 
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RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 


The  politics  and  the  ecstasy:  G.  Gordon  Liddy  (left)  and  Timothy  Leary  in  Return  Engagement 


APART.  PERHAPS,  from  the  'woman's 
melodrama'  Remember  My  Name  (1978), 
Alan  Rudolph  has  seemed  concerned  with 
the  broad  canvas  and  multi-level  narrative 
of  a  Nashville,  unlike  the  smaller  genre 
pieces  of  that  other  Altman  protege,  Robert 
Benton.   Welcome  to  LA.  (1977)  was  a 
likeable  if  over-ambitious  ramble  through 
Southern  Californian  sexual  mores  and 
shabby  dreams.  Return  Engagement,  another 
'state  of  the  nation'  piece,  similarly 
organizes  its  elements  into  a  series  of 
interlinking  tales  (the  personal  and  public 
lives  of  its  protagonists). 

It  is  a  documentary,  chronicling  eight 
days  in  the  lives  of  the  current  sweethearts 
of  the  U.S.  college  lecture  circuit  — 
Timothy  Leary,  self-styled  'humanist, 
philosopher  and  scientist',  and  Gordon 
Liddy,  one-time  Staff  Assistant  to  Nixon 
and  bungler  of  the  Watergate  break-in. 
Their  opposing  ideological  positions  — 
Leary's  apolitical,  vaguely  mystical 
liberalism,  and  Liddy's  scary,  gun-toting 
ultra-rightism  —  are  offered  to  us  as  a 
dynamic  dialogue  on  the  current  state  of 
America:  'They  have  fought  for  a 
generation  .  .  .  They  now  depend  on  each 
other  for  a  living.  How  American  opposites 
become  American  history.' 

What  Leary  and  Liddy  actually  have  to 
say  is  really  arrant  nonsense,  sometimes 
chillingly  dangerous.  Still  stoned  to  the 
eyeballs  from  a  few  too  many  sugar  lumps, 
Leary  naively  heralds  a  bright  new  hi-tec 
age  of  mind-expanding  computer  games, 
with  space  as  an  exciting  new  frontier  to 
conquer.  Liddy  believes  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  needs  of  minorities  to  the  absolute 
law  of  the  state,  and  will  kill  for  this.  The 
result  of  such  a  confrontation  is,  of  course, 
pure  theatre,  and  Rudolph  simply  gives 
each  man  enough  rope  to  hang  himself, 
pointing  up  ironies  both  comic  and 
frightening.  We  move  between  a  debate  on 


and  Liddy  families  at  exclusive  parties, 
enjoying  breakfast  at  Hollywood's  Chateau 
Marmont,  Leary  lecturing  at  Eselan,  Liddy 
at  a  Beverly  Hills  firing  range  or  riding 
with  a  gang  of  Hell's  Angels.  The 
hypocrisy,  the  glamour,  the  money,  the 
ideas. 

The  camera's  fascination  with  Liddy's 
sexuality  is  as  central  as  any  of  the  debates. 
A  coldly  controlled  man,  on  stage  he  wears 
a  suit,  but  off  stage  indulges  in  a 
flamboyant  display  of  cowboy  boots,  tight 
jeans,  tight  T-shirt,  neck  chain  and 
medallion.  One  camera  movement,  at  the 
breakfast,  pans  up  slowly  from  the  boots  to 
the  chain  and  oversize  moustache.  An 
image  of  sexual  prowess  is  also  suggested 
by  the  choice  of  footage  of  Liddy 
developing  his  biceps  in  a  gym,  relishing 
the  feel  of  a  new  gun,  riding  with  the  biker 
gang  and  discussing  his  choice  of  wife  upon 
purely  physical,  non-romantic  grounds. 
Rudolph  seems  to  use  these  images  of 
sexuality  as  the  main  signifier  of  Liddy's 
character,  both  its  fatal  attraction  and 
frightening  aggression.  In  contrast,  despite 
his  role  as  guru  of  the  new  age  of  sexual 
liberation,  Leary  seems  curiously  bland  and 
asexual. 

As  enjoyable  as  Return  Engagement  may 
be,  it  makes  too  much  claim  to  represent 
America  today.  Rudolph  may  allow  Leary 
and  Liddy  to  condemn  themselves,  but  it  is 
the  absence  of  any  other  voice  which  leaves 
them  alone  to  stand  for  the  opposing  forces 
of  contemporary  American  history.  In  lieu 
of  any  other  figure,  are  we  intended  to 
accept,  for  instance,  that  Leary  represents 
the  American  left  today? 

Too  shot  through  with  the  values  of 
showbiz,  as  a  historical  document  Return 
Engagement  is  ultimately  less  valuable  and 
galvanizing  than  thai  other  state-of-the- 
nation  debate,   Town  Bloody  Hall+ 


Lost 
Opportunities 


RUNNERS 


IF  I  HAD  to  find  one  word  for  Runners,  it 
would  be  'modish'.  From  the  moment  it 
starts,  with  a  montage  of  music  and  voices 
behind  the  black-screen  credits,  overlaid 
with  a  sinister  noise,  half  industrial,  half 
musical,  the  film  sets  out  to  surround  its 
basic  story  with  a  sense  of  unease.  Even  the 
title  —  a  slang  term  for  anyone  who  runs 
away  (as  in  'do  a  runner'),  here  applied  to 
teen  and  even  pre-teen  kids  who  suddenly 
and  apparently  inexplicably  abscond  from 
comfortable  homes  —  carries  an  aura  of 
the  universal,  with  the  runners  somehow 
becoming  a  metaphor  for  a  wider 
alienation.  We're  all  runners  now  — 
something  like  that.  It's  the  'somehow'  and 
the  'something  like  that'  which  are  the 
problem. 

Taking  an  interesting  theme  and 
building  a  fairly  strong  story  around  it, 
Stephen  Poliakoff,  the  writer,  and  Charles 
Sturridge,  the  director,  proceed  by  means 
of  ellipsis  and  hint,  mood  shot  and 
narrative  digression,  until  what  is  left  is  a 
film  of  fashionably  washed-out  surfaces, 
with  moments  of  emotion  standing  out 
from  the  drab  sequence  of  despair.  Perhaps 
the  trouble  is  that  Runners  hovers  between 
feature  film  and  television  drama.  Poliakoff 
has  a  solid  pedigree  of  similarly  elliptical 
television  plays;  this  is  Sturridge's  first 
feature  after  a  meteorically  successful 
career  in  television  (a  lot  of  Coronation  Street, 
most  of  Brideshead  Revisited);  and  they  have 
worked  together  before,  for  TV,  with  Soft 
Targets.  But  Runners'  problems  are  really  all 
its  own. 

Take  the  opening  sequence:  Rachel's 
departure.  One  of  the  premises  of  the  film 
is  the  strength  of  the  family  ties  which  are 
thrown  into  doubt  if  not  actually  destroyed 
bv  the  abrupt  disappearance  of  the  oldest 
daughter  (Kate  Hardie).  Yet  family  life 
amounts  to  a  brief,  touching  little  scene  in 
which  the  younger  daughter,  Lucy  (Ruti 
Simon),  is  being  bathed  by  her  mother, 
Gillian  (Eileen  O'Brien).  And  even  this  is 
buried  in  an  accumulation  of  out-of- 
sequence  scenes:  of  Rachel  coming  home 
on  her  bike,  and  leaving  again  down  a 
street  littered  with  windblown  sheets  of 
newspaper  (an  image  of  desolation  which 
recurs  throughout  the  film,  either  simply 
repeated  or  adapted  to  a  new  setting);  of 
mother  and  father  —  Tom,  played  by 
James  Fox  —  in  the  car  on  the  way  to  the 
cinema;  of  them  finding  her  abandoned 
bike  as  part  of  a  subsequently  unexplained 
road  accident;  of  a  nearby  power  station... 
And  when,  not  much  further  into  the  film. 
Gillian  abruptly  snaps  at  Tom  that  Rachel 
has  'been  gone  for  two  years,  for  Christ's 
sake',  and  he  is  revealed  as  still  obsessed 
with  the  search  for  her,  there  is  a  whole 
emotional  background  absent. 

Instead,  the  emotion  and  the  sense  of 
loss  are  displaced  onto  the  images  of 


mmMWOR 


Lone  Wolf 
McQuade 


(Orion) 

The  title  character  (played  un- 
imaginatively by  Chuck  Norris)  in 
this  poorly  written,  directed  and 
acted  movie  is  a  modem-day  Texas 
Ranger  in  El  Paso  who  dispassion 
ately  slays  scores  of  Mexicans  with 
automatic  weapons. 

Norris.    a     karate    expert,     pits 
himself  against  bad  guy  David  Car 
radine  (late  of  TVs  Kung  Fu)  who  is 
selling    stolen     weapons     to     Latin 
American  revolutionaries.  The  tease 
of  a  iarate  fight   between   the   two 
continues  throughout  the  film  until 
of  course,  the  final  scene.  Carradine 
sleep-walks  through  his  role,  offering 
the  worst  performance  of  his  career. 
The   love   interest    is   played    by 
Barbara     Carrera's     large     breasts 
which     are     barely     camouflaged 
behind     see-through     or     clinging 
fabrics.    Her  face   is  expressionless 
As    Noms    rookie   partner.    Robert 
Beltran  has  more  energy  than  most 
of  the  other  players  but  his  charac- 
ter ends  up  a  poor  imitation  of  Erik 
Estrada  of  TVs  CHiPs. 

Illogicalities    abound     in     Lone 
WolJ  McQuade  and  some  of  them 
are  laughable,  such  as  the  scene  in 
which    Norris    is    buried    inside    his 
four-wheel   drive   truck    by   a    bull 
dozer.  With  tons  of  earth  on  top  of 
him  how  is  he  going  to  get  out?  Why 
hell,  he'll  just  douse  his  head  with  a 
can  of  Pearl  beer  to  cool  off  first 
then   he'll  start   up   that   trusty  old 
truck,  gun  the  engine  and  drive  out! 
Screenwriter    B.J.    Nelson    (who 
shares   story   credit    with    H.    Kaye 
Dyal).     director-producer     Steve 
Carver  and  co  producer  Yoram  Ben- 
Ami  have  packed  a  lot  of  action  into 
•his  picture  and   they  don't  give  a 
damn    whether    it    makes    sense    or 
not -they're   confident    Lone    Wolf 
McQuade  will  at  least  bring  in  the 
drive-in  dollars. 

—LARRY  KETCHUM 


•  hough  he  looks  a  bit  old  for  thr  high 
school  sequence. 

Sayles     likes      understatement 
never     punching     up     the     quirky 

•  ouches  he  uses  to  make  the  situa- 
tions distinctive.  He  also  adeptly  in 
•egrates  a  large  number  of  pop  and 
rock    tunes    into    both    action    and 
background,    the    most    apt    being 
three  Bruce  Springsteen  songs  (what 
could   be   better  For   a   film   taking 
place  in  New  Jersey?).  Sayles  has  a 
gift  for  dep.cting  characters  who  are 
unable    to    control    or    even    com 
prehend  the  shaping  forces  of  their 
lives,  he  observes  them  with  a  com- 
mendably   subtle   blend   of  humor 
chagrin  and  compassion. 

—ABBIE  BERNSTEIN 


BY  DONNA  MATSON 

Los  Angeles'  International  Film 
Exposition    returns,    spanning 
Apnl  15  May  1  and  six  thea 
•  res     along     Wilshire     Boulevard 
Dedicated  to  the  late  Verna  Fields 
Filmex  '83  boasts  200  events  with  38 
free  screenings;   an   Ernst   Lubitsch 
Carman  fjlm  y.^.  a  B.movie  mara 
thon;    banned    films;    and   a  James 
Mason     retrospective    with    an    in 
person  appearance  in  addition  to  the 
regular     smorgasbord     of     contem 
porary     cinema,     documentaries 
classics,  animated  and  short  films 

A     culture  junkies     ultimate 
dream,  this  year's  Filmex  bring*  the 
world   to   Los  Angeles,   providing  a 
forum    for   both    international    and 
cross-country  communication  in  the 
universal    language    of    film -from 
Mahto  New  Jersey  to  New  Zealand 
RETURN     ENGAGEMENT 
£«'    ,yW-     lh^day.    April    I/ 
7:30     pm;     Four     Star     Theatre) 
features    polar    opposites    Timothy 
Leary  and  C.  Gordon  Liddy  as  they 
do  battle  on  the  American  lecture 
circuit.  Director  Alan  Rudolph  (Re 
member    My    Name,     Welcome    to 
LA.)  spotlights  the  intrinsic  irony 
and  humor  in  the  ideological  stand 
up  routines  of  these  best  of  enemies. 
Adrian  Belew's  music  enhances  the 
surreal.ty  in   this   thinking  persons 
comedy.  r 


West  Germany.  Director  Sohrab 
2>hah.d  Saless  elicits  brilliant  per- 
formances from  his  cast,  especially 
Imke  Barnsiedt  as  the  girlfriend  pro 
stuute  of  the  tyrannical  pimp/enVre 
preneur  (Manfred  Zapa.ka)  in  this 
multi-faceted  study 

KOYANNISQATSI  (USA.  1982 
Saturday.  April  16.  7  pm;  Four  Star) 
contrasts     American     landscapes 
-high    tech    urban    vs.    unspoiled 
nature -in    a    stunning    fugue    of 
music     and      images.     Director. 
producer  Godfrey  Reggio  masterful- 
ly marr.es  Ron   Frickes  cinematog- 
raphy with   Philip  Glass'  score.   An 
important  statement  about  "life  out 
of    balance"    (the    title's    translation 
from     Hopi     Indian)     in     purely 
cinematic  language. 

Christian  Braad  Thomsen 
weaves  the  unlikely  love  story  be- 
tween a  postman  who  opens  other 
people's  mail  in  search  of  loving 
T Ml"!-'    S,Udent    Penologist 

:h°adp  J™  '°  her  th«is  r«ea?ch 
m  STAB  IN  THE  HEART  (Den 

!?£'    ,981:    Saturday.  .April    16. 

12:30  pm;  Fine  Arts  Theatre). 
Relentlessly  bleak,  i,  is  nevertheless 
an  affecting  journey  into  loneliness 
and  obsession. 

re    5   %.  FARES  THE   LAND 

(Scotland/Great  Britain.  1983  Sun- 
day. April  17.  5  pm;  Fine' Arts) 
d.rector-wnter  Bill  Brydcn  carefully 
limns  the  fruitless  struggle  of  the 
proud  population  of  a  tiny  Scottish 
Herbr.dean  island  to  stay  on  their 
homeland  in  rich  detail,  both  cul 
jural))  and  emotionally.  Evocative  of 

John  Coquillon  s  camerawork  and 
John  Tarns'  music  in  the  haunting 
evocation  of  an  era. 

Souleymane  Cisse's  THE  WIND 
(Mali.  1983;  Sunday.  April  17  8  15 
pm;  Fine  Arts)  probes  traditional 
African  and  Western  cultures  at 
odds  in  the  individuals  involved  in  a 
student  uprising  in  the  contemner 
ary  city  of  Bah.  Though  its  chaVac- 
tenzat.ons  and  dramatic  conflicts 
lack  subtle  shading,  the  film  is  worth 
a  look. 

198?LIME  J**?   (WCS"    G"""^. 
1982    Monday.  April  18.  7  pm;  Four 

Mar):  an  East  German  agent;  a  West 
Oerman  double  agent;  an  ultra 
modern  sophisticated  backdrop -a 
delicious  melange  of  intrigue  and 
romance  Director-writer  Niklaus 
Schilling  delivers  a  thoroughly  com- 
pelling film  with  outstanding  per- 
formances by  Armin  Mueller  Stahl 
and  Beatrice  Kessler.  Michael 
Kuggeberg  and  Gianna  Nannini's 
music  complement  Wolfgang  Dick- 
manns  fine  cinematography 

™TPv^CE   PREFERRED 
-BUT  NOT  ESSENTIAL  (Great 
Britain.    1982;    Monday.    April    18. 
b:30  pm;  Fine  Arts)  is  Peter  Duffells 
bittersweet    story    of    a    provincial 
English  girls  combat  training  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  as  a  reson  hotel 
waitress  in  the  '60s.   Elizabeth   Ed 
monds  is  appealing  as  the  bright  but 
socially  naive   Annie  and  she's  well   I 
supported  by  the  cross  section  of  hu     ' 


an  you  imagine  a 
Busby  Berkeley  mu 
hving  color?  How  ; 
Love  Lucy?  Picture  Lucy's 
red-orange  hair  really  blazi 
not  the  dull  grey  it  appears! 
and  white  re  runs  still  woishii 
almost  everyone. 

We  are  not  talkin'  fanta' 
means  to  dress  up  golden  old 
exist.  An  automated  process 
verting  black  and  while  moti 
•ures  and  TV's  colorless  ear 
•nto  color  videotapes  has 
developed  by  Vidcolor  Image 
of  Toronto,  a  wholly-owned Is 
ary  of  Hal  Roach  Studios.  Inr 
them  happy. 

Before  Vidcolor.  the  thou 
conversion  was  prohibitive  on 
level.  The  time  and  monies  in 
were  staggering.  It  meant  the 
taking    method    of    hand    c< 
each  and  every  frame  of  film 
akin  to  those  poor  Belgian  nui 
supposedly  go  blind  making  d, 
lace  tablecloths.  Forget  it    Thf 
very few   lab   people   left    wit 
Belgian  nun  complex.   Disnev 
them  all  up  years  ago.  But  if  o 
exist,  one-half  hour  of  conveis 


—  — - .  ~i  iuiivcis 
nand  would  cost  about  300.01 
ones.  The  new,  computerized  « 
ration  process  can  do  it  for  $1' 
It's  not  exactly  K-Mart  but 
cheaper. 

How  does  it  work?  Lets 
Laurel  and  Hardy.  After  all  tl 
Roach  Studios  is  where  Stai 
Oliver  first  became  a  team  and 
95  features  and  shorts.  Plus 
Laurel  and  Hardy. 

First,  a  black  and  white  pic. 
divided  into  its  individual  seen, 
art   doctor  specialist    then   d 
•  he  color  needs  for  the  first  f, a 
each   scene.    There    are    124    r. 
available   to   date.    In    Sons    ^ 
Desert  (1933).  lets  say  Stanle^ 
OUie  each  need  a  red  fez    maV 
dark  blue  bow  tie  and  a  yellow! 
with  bright,  red  letters.  These  .- 
are  fed   into  the  first   frame  <"* 
scene.  The  automated  process' 
takes   over   and   electronically 
the  colors  in  the  right  places  , 
the  frames  to  produce  a  masiei 
videotape.    Each    time    the    fc 
pears,  its  red.  the  sash  is  yrllox 
so  on.  ' 

The  possibilities  are  endless" 
Click    chairman  of  the  board, 
Hal    Roach   Studios,    believes 
are  approximately  15.000  weil 
black  and  white  films  which  si 
be  cand.dates  for  color.  Some  p 
will,  of  course,   balk  at   the  id 
seeing  77i r  Maltese  Falcon  oi  ( 
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LOOKINb  AT  AMERICA  WITH  'LIQUID  SKY' 


By  KEVIN  THOMAS. 
Timet  Staff  Writer  7 

J  ...  T  -.V   .:**.         ■-.- 

Be  warned:  "Liquid  Sky,"  which  screens  at  Filmex 
tonight  at  9  at  the  El  Rey  Theater  and  opens 
Friday  at  the  U  Pi  Cinema  Center,  early  on  depicts 
so  brutal  an  assault  upon  a  young  woman  that  at  a 
preview  it  has  caused  walkouts.  This  scene  Is  doubly 
lamentable:  first,  because  >  it  need  not  have  been  so 
explicit  or  protracted;  second,  because  what  follows  is  an 
exceedingly  venturesome  and  entirely  original 
pitch-dark  comedy -fantasy  centering  on  the  new-wave 
scene  in  Manhattan  that  marks  the  feature  directorial 
debut  of  Russian  emigte  Slava  Tsukermait  •  r  .,  ~  , 
"That  young  woman  (Anne  Carlisle)  proves  to  be  a 
'  cross  between  Ms.  45  And  EdieSedgwick.  She's  fled  both 
her  aristocratic  New  England  famUy  and  her  acting 
professor  lover  t  Bob  Brady)1!©  become  a  new -wave 
fashion  model  and  the  lover  of  a  demure -looking  but 
breathtakingly  tough  drug  dealer  and  would-be  new- 
'  wave  singer  (Paula  id.  Sheppard).  When  we  meet  her, 
this  young  woman  has  begun  thinking  for  herself.  She 
seems  to  have  put  drugs  behind  her,  has  decided  she's 
neither  straight  nor  gay  and  clearly  Is  in  the  mood  to 
start  resisting  the  dominance  of  Sheppard.  But  then  a 
.  flying  saucer  lands  onjber  rooftop  apartment,-"  -  ?*'.;;  2.'^+ 
;.  Written  by  Tsukerman  with  Carlisle  and  another 
emigre,  Nina  V.'KeroYa  (whoplays  a  fashion  designer  in 
the  film),  "Liquid  Skyl"  which  is  slang  for  heroin,ls  first 
of  all  a  foreigner's  view  of  contemporary  America  in 
which  the  new-waVe  phenomenon  represents  our 
society's  extreme  )agged  edge  (n  a  lethal  blur  of  sex, 
drugs  and  violence.  As  It  Wns  out,  that  flying  saucer 
contains  an  unseen  alien  attracted  tjpt  to  Carlisle  Tuft  to 
all  that  heroin  t>eing  injected  around  her.  However, 
since  the  human  brain  apparently  reacts  to  drugs  much 
in  the  way  it  does  to  sex,  the  alien  responds  accordingly, 
sapping  everyone  info  oblivion  who  forces  him-^or 
her— self  upon  Carlislfe. .  '.      ,    £-' .""•*■  '--  - 

Such  an  equation  "between  a  heroin  high  and  orgasm 
suggests  a  view  of  sex  in  America  as  taking  • 
devastatingly  destructive  expression.  "Liquid  Sky, 
then,  is  a  kind  of  comment  on  the  war  between  the  sexes 
and  also  the  rise  of  androgyny  and  feminism.  On  a 
lighter  note,  it  is  a  comment  on  our  rather  presumptuous 
view  of  aliens  from  outer  space  (which,  in  turn,  perhaps 
stands  for  aliens  from  other  lands).' It  is  Tsukerman's 
amusingly  deflating  view  that  they  would  come  neither 
as  enemies,  as  the  sci-fi  horror  pictures  of  the  '50s 
insisted,  nor  as  friends,  as  Steven  Spielberg  would  have 
It,  but  simply  looking  for  kicks.  - 
If  much  of  what  is  depicted  in  "Liquid  Sky"  is  ugly 


and  decadent  in  the  utmost— there  is,  however,  a  kind  of 
crazy  grandeur  in  a  new -wave  fashion .  show,  part 
Kabuki  and  part  Flash  Gordon— it  is  nevertheless  a 
richly  visual  experience,  with  Tsukerman's '  gifted 
cameraman  (and  fellow  emigre)  Yuri  Neymah^con- 
trasting  the  wretched  excesses  of  Carlisle's  pais  with 
glorious  panoramas  of  the  Manhattan  skyline  as  seen 
from  the  alien's  point  of  view.  Rarely,  if  eve^  has 
Manhattan  been  viewed  so  Intensely  as  at  once  ah  isle  of 
enchantment  and  despair.    •         '..,..•'.    L-      *| 

For  comic  relief,  Tsukerman,  who  also  helped 
eompose  the  film's  effectively  weird  score,  stray s  from 
the  New  Wave  scene  to  follow  the  mother  (Susan 
Doukas)  of  one  of  Carlisle's  crowd  in  her  frustrating 
pursuit  of  a  visiting  German  scientist  (Otto  Von 
Wernherr),  who  in  turn  is  in  pursuit  of  the  alien.f 

In  becoming  bemused— and  amused— by  the  unique- 
ness of  Tsukerman's  vision,  one  must,  to  reiterate,  not 
lose  sight  of  its  more  brutalizing  moments.  "Liquid  Sky" 
(Times-rated:  Adult)  is  most  emphatically  not  a' movie 
for  general  audiences  but  rather  for  those  attracted  to 
far-out  experimental  cinema.  And,  while  Tsukerman 
doesn't  endorse  drug-taking,  the  new-wave  scene  he 
depicts  has  enough  bizarre  glamour  in  itself  that  it  could 
very  well  impress 'jroung  people  for  all  the  wrong 
reasons. -""""V^I,  lOV^v^^T^l^VrfiV- *v.£ 

■    -.-.    .  .*«-.-vT:vr.  •   a-;  -.■^■Ji^^s^-r--  . 
'RETURN  ENGAGEMENT     ^  _>  ^  !: 

iXited  States,  IMJ  '-"  »"*?-  .r  .  '. . .  •_,  •...   :•:'-■*•  '-  r ;l£X£& 
Today  at  7  p.m.  at  the  Tour  Star  .     ,      «  ■«  :  _?    J         '  5»  w 

nim  maker  Alan  Rudolph's  curious  piece  of  American*  docu- 
ments eight  days  to  the  lives  of  C.  Cordon  Liddy  of  Watergate 
infamy  and  Timothy  Leary.  the  former  Harvard  professor  and  LSD 
guru,  who  are  on  the  road  on  a  paid  lecture  circuit  together.  Tbe 
unlikely  duo  are  depicted  In  public  and  private  sequencea,  which 
reveal  as  much  about  the  society  that  spawned  them  aa  the  men 
themselves.  In  addition,  Budolph  is  too  much  of  a  dramatic  artist  not 
to  expose  the  devastating  simflarities  between  these  two  very  glib, 
middle-aged,  middle-class  men.  This  is  an  entertaining,  well-edited 
'film,  except  it  makes  one  very  queasy  because  it  gives  such'a  large 
and  rather  frightening  ahow  biz  forum  to  Liddy.  who  u  as  articulate 
and  intelligent  as  he  is  unrepentant 

-     _  —LINDA  GROSS 

'MYSTERT      v      • 

iloieo.1979 

Today  at  9.45  p.m.  at  the  Four  Star 

Mexican  film  maker  Marcela  Fernandez  Vtolante's  very  ambi- 
tious film  about  how  the  illusions  of  film  making,  in  general,  and 
television  soap  operas,  in  particular,  intermingle  and  interfere  with 
reality  and  ultimately  become  it  This  is  black  comedy  and  aodal 
aatire  at  its  most  incisive.  Beyond  the  very  brilliant  premise,  the 
film  maker  falters  with  problems  of  making  credible  the  banal 
world  and  characters  that  she  is  attacking  They  lack  humanity  and 
vulnerability,  so  they  are  not  as  accessible  to  us.  At  a  certain  point 
we  cease  to  care. for  their  -dilemma  beyond  the  fascinating  trompe 
ToeQ  effect  of  the  director's  mi*f  en  tcene. 

— L.G. 


"High  Road  to  China* 
has  great  action, 
thrilling  flying 

sequences— 
a  perfectly 
engaging  film." 
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1  FILM  REVIEWS 

Return  Engagement 

Four  Star  Theatre,  April  14.  7:30 p.m. 

\      Talk  about  strange  bedfellows.  G. 

\  Cordon  Liddy,  mastermind  of  the 
bungled  Watergate  burglary  and  Dr. 
Timothy  Leary,  '60s  LSD  guru,  are 

I  chronicled  in  this  90-minute  documen- 
tary as  they  tour  on  the  lucrative  col- 
lege  lecture   circuit.    Director   Alan 

,   Rudolph  has  captured  a  curious  part 

,  of  Americana  as  the  Liddy/Leary  act 
plays  in  "Great  Debate"  staging  be- 

ii   fore  a  throng  of  1 ,500  theatregores  at 

ii  the  Wilshire  Ebell. 

p  Liddy  chitchats  about  "the  code" 
he  has  lived  by,  while  Leary  lights  out 

!    about   the   future   being   with  video 

1    games.  Presented  through  a  series  of 

'  19  sequences,  including  one  deliriously 
droll  white  wine/Hollywood/literati 
party,  where  the  two  mingle  with  the 
easy  aplomb  of  those  of  "celebrity" 
status,  "Return"  is  a  dryly  ironic  film. 
Both  Liddy  and  Leary  seem  somewhat 
bemused,  realizing  they  are  now  seem- 
ingly dependent  on  each  other  for  the 
bulk  of  their  income,  as  they  argue 
and  niggle  about  drugs,  Watergate  and 
morality.  As  an  observer  in  the  film 
exclaims,  "You  two  sound  like  an  old 
married  couple."        — Duane  Byrge 

Mystery 

Four  Star  Theatre,  April  14,  9:45  p.m. 

Touted  as  winner  of  seven  Ariels  in 
its  native  Mexico,  "Mystery"  stands 
little  chance  of  accruing  such  hearty 
laurels  here  in  the  United  States.  Film 
concerns  a  young  soap  opera  actor 
who  has  difficulty  distinguishing  real- 
ity from  his  suds  life,  as  do  we.  Again 
and  again  distinct  separation  between 
these  differing  states  are  presented  and 
repeatedly  dispatched  with  "Twilight 
Zone"'  bravado.  Ultimate  effect 
proves  amusing  which,  unfortunately, 
was  not  the  filmmaker's  intent.  Over- 
all, "Mystery"  plays  like  a  soap  opera 
deemed  unfit  for  the  small  screen. 

Production  value,  too,  is  less  akin 
to  film  than  video.  Sets  are,  obviously, 
sets;  replete  with  color  schemes  imply- 
ing depth  and  the  characters  are  decid- 
edly one-dimensional.  This  American 
premiere  of  director  Marcela  Fernan- 
dez Violante  is  worth  a  fun  chuckle 
but  will  hardly  be  considered  for  an 
amalgam  of  "The  Best  of  Filmex." 
— Joe  Eckdahl 

ASCAP  awards 
cash  to  writers 

The  American  Society  of  Compos- 
ers, Authors  and  Publishers  has 
awarded  $77,400  in  supplemental  cash 
grants  for  1 982-83  to  writer  members 
of  the  Society. 

The  latest  grants  bring  the  total 
amount  awarded  for  the  period  to  $1,- 
151.550,  ASCAP  president  Hal  David 

-Said Thy    grants    ivrrr    initiated    hv 


Pirates'  1st  to  get 
.  simul.  cassette,  disc 
release  from  MCA 

"The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  the  first 
film  ever  to  screen  on  pay  TV  the  same 
day  as  it  opened  in  theatres,  has  also 
become  the  first  film  MCA  has  re- 
leased simultaneously  on  videocassette 
and  LaserDisc. 

"Penzance"  will  be  available  for 
$69.95  on  cassette  in  May,  and  disc  for 
$29.95.  The  recent  "Videodrome"  will 
also  be  released  next  month,  at  $59.95 
for  cassette  and  $29.95  for  disc. 

In  addition,  MCA  Videocassette  is 
releasing  "This  Island  Earth,"  the 
1955  science-fiction  film  and  "Let  the 
Balloon  Go,"  an  Australian  children's 
film,  for  $39.95.  Robert  Redford's 
"Tell  Them  Willie  Boy  Is  Here"  is 
priced  at  $59.95. 

On  LaserDisc,  MCA  is  releasing 
"Fast  Times  at  Ridgemont  High," 
"The  Thing,"  "Somewhere  in  Time" 
and  "Woody  Woodpecker  and 
Friends,"  for  $29.95. 

Sanders  director 
of  development  at 
Warner  Bros.  TV 

Bill  Sanders  has  been  named  to  the 
post  of  director  of  TV  development 
for  Warner  Bros.  TV. 

Reporting  to  program  vps  Cindy 
Dunne  and  Lawrence  Lyttle,  effective 
immediately,  Sanders  will  help  develop 
comedy,  drama  and  variety.  Prior  to 
joining  WB  TV,  Sanders  was  director 
of  variety  and  late-night  programs  for 
ABC  in  Los  Angeles  and  before  that, 
also  on  the  West  Coast,  was  ABC's 
manager  of  variety  programs. 

Mr.  T.  for  "Battle  of  the  Network 
Stars." 
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aquel  Welch  crosses  the  pond  in 
early  May  to  cement  a  deal  for  her 
to  make  her  London  legit  debut  on 
the  West  End  in  a  new  musical,  to 
hopefully  segue  to  the  B'way  scene 
of  her  "Woman  of  the  Year"  suc- 
cess. Obviously  superstitious, 
Rocky's  not  revealing  the  plot  or  title 
till  the  deal's  wrapped  up  solid.  . . . 
Also  on  the  legit  beat,  my  New  York 
spy  Freyda  Muggers  reports  that 
Harvey  Fierslein,  the  "drag  queen" 
star  of  his  orig  hit  play,  "Torch  Song 
Trilogy,"  has  turned  down  a  film 
rights  bid  from  Ray  Stark,  who  re- 
portedly sees  it  as  a  great  movie  for 
Richard  Dreyfuss  (not  "Tootsie" 
Dustin  Hoffman?).  It's  quite  prob- 
ably that  Fierstein,  who's  had  a  few 
other  bids,  wants  to  wait  until  he 
makes  a  deal  allowing  him  to  star  in 
the  movie  version  (How  about  that, 
Sly  Stallone?).  . . .  Dolly  Parton  may 
wanna  pick  up  a  copy  of  Forum 
mag's  May  issue.  Cover  story  is: 
"Big  breasts:  For  and  Against"  (this 
argument  does  not  include  panting 
males,  who  are  for  them  and  would 
love  to  be  against  them).  . . .  My 
Monaco  spy  Riggs  Rule  Etweels  says 
it's  now  official  with  Prince  Rainier's 
blessing.  Princess  Caroline  will  tie 
the  knot  in  September  with  Roberto 
Rossellini  (the  late  Ingrid  Bergman's 
son).  . . .  Also  heading  for  the  altar 
are  producer  Lawrence  Foldes  &  Vic- 
toria Meyerink,  who've  set  April  24 
as  their  wedding  date  at  the  Neigh- 
borhood Church  in  Palos  Verdes 
Estates.  Victoria,  you'll  remember, 
was  the  tot  Danny  Kaye  jogged  on 
his  knee  at  the  conclusion  of  each  seg 
of  his  CBS  weekly  series.  How  time 
flies!  . . .  Still  Steady  As  They  Go: 
Vicki  Tucker  &  Joe  Stellini.  ...  Re- 
newed Two:  thesps  Pam  Dawber  & 
Phil  Caccioletti,  after  a  year  of  trying 
it  apartsville.  . . .  Jack  Carter  growls: 
"Don't  forget  tomorrow's  income 
tax  deadline.  Some  taxpayers  close 
their  eyes,  some  stop  their  ears,  some 
shut  their  mouths  —  but  all  pay 
through  the  nose!" 


D. 


on't  hold  your  breath  for  that 
reported  reteaming  of  Andrew  Lloyd 
Webber  &  Tim  Rice  of  "Jesus  Christ 
Superstar"  and  "Evita"  fame.  While 
Webber's  enjoying  the  smash  success 
of  his  solo  "Cats!"  musical  venture, 
Rice  has  two  new  partners.  He's 
working  with  composer  Stephen 
Oliver  on  a  musical  based  on  the  leg- 
endary wandering  minstrel,  Blondel, 
and  he's  also  teamed  with  composer 
Cy  Coleman  on  a  stage  musical  ver- 
sion of  Neil  Simon's  1972  pic,  "The 
Heartbreak  Kid."  ...  Now  it's 
Larry  Hagman  seeking  to  buy  a 
home   away   from   home   in   New 


in  Gotham.  ...  HAPPY  BIRTH 
DAY:  Brad  Dillman,  Julie  Christie 
Rod  Steiger,  Jerry  Tokofsky,  Loret 
ta  Lynn,  Gloria  Jean,  Ned  York 
Vince  Miranda,  Jay  Robinson,  Ton} 
Hall,  Tony  Perkins  and  John  Giel 
gud.  ...  FILMLORE  QUIZ:  Ii 
Buddy  Ebsen's  first  name  his  rea 
first  name?  (answer  below).  ...  He 
"General  Hospital"  series  has  neve 
given  Jacklyn  Zeman  as  much  expo 
sure  as  she'll  be  getting  in  the  Ma\ 
issue  of  Oui  mag.  She's  so  sexy  anc 
revealing  with  her  cover  pose  and  in 
side  photo  layout,  she's  sure  to  havi 
ABC  toppers  spinning  their  wheels 
. . .  Richard  Dreyfuss  &  bride  Jera 
mie  Raines  wasted  no  time.  They'n 
expecting  their  first  heir.  . . .  Michae 
Landon's  seven-acre  BevHills  home 
with  seven  bedrooms  and  13  bath 
rooms,  is  on  the  sales  block  foi 
$11  '/i  million.  Don't  call  me,  cal 
realtor  Mike  Silverman.  . . .  FILM 
LORE  ANSWER:  Buddy  Ebsen': 
real  first  name  is  Christian.  Mor< 
fully  it's  Christian  Rudolf  Ebsen. 


JLZ/Imore  Leonard  hardly  writes  i 
novel  but  what  it  brings  him  filn 
rights  bread.  As  negotiated  by  Ii 
agent  H.  N.  Swanson,  Davis-Panzei 
Prods,  had  laid  out  200Gs  for  movi< 
rights  to  his  "Cat  Chaser"  thriller 
And  Universal  &  producer  Jenning! 
Lang  have  snapped  up  big-screer 
rights  to  his  "Big  Stick"  tome  as  fas' 
as  Arbor  House  has  gone  into  a  mas 
sive  second  printing,  not  to  mentior 
that  Avon's  laid  out  a  plum  six-fig 
ure  sum  for  the  paperback  rights 
. . .  Also  on  the  Book  Beat:  Zebrt 
Books  will  have  a  first  printing  thi 
spring  of  a  million  copies,  no  less, 
of  Igor  Cassini's  first  novel,  "Pa> 
the  Price,"  no  doubt  based  on  hi< 
"Cholly  Knickerbocker"  experi 
ences.  . . .  And  Louis  L'Amour  alsc 
gets  a  million-copies  first  editior 
when  Bantam  bounces  the  bookstall: 
in  July  with  a  paperback  version  o 
his  new  oater  tome,  "Ride  tht 
River."  . . .  Elizabeth  Taylor  may  \x 
interested  to  know  that  ex-hubb> 
John  Warner's  sold  the  two-ston. 
brick  home  she  shared  with  him  ir 
Washington.  He  was  asking  $2 
million  for  the  manse,  but  sold  it  foi 
$1.75  million  in  cash.  . . .  New  Twc 
for  veal  chops  at  Michel  Saadlou'; 
Club  22:  Jim  Bonura  &  current 
"Miss  America,"  Debbie  Maffett 
. . .  Notso  New  Two  hungry  again  a: 
Madame  Wu's:  Pat  &  Cesare  Dan 
ova.  . . .  And  sharing  a  pasta  feast 
at  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  BevHills. 
Bob  Van  Ronkel  &  gawjus  Tea' 
Roberts. 

(Hank  Grant  airs  his  entertainment 
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Filmex  '83  - 


Liddy ,  Leary  debate 
for  the  almighty  buck 

"RftUrn  Fnrrnn"lPn*''  f Four  Star,  7:30  p.m.)  turns 
the  documentary  spotlight  on  former  Watergate 
mastermind  G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  ex-LSD  prophet 
Timothy  Leary.  In  recent  years  this  pair  of 
seemingly  contrasting  media  personalities  have 
managed  to  turn  their  waning  notoriety  to  mone- 
tary advantage  on  the  lecture-circuit  through  a 
series  of  much-publicized  "Great  Debates."  As  Alan 
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Continued  from  page  B-1 

setback.  Increasingly  Elinor  treats  him  like  a  lackey 
("he's  not  my  class,"  she  petulantly  tells  a  friend),  and 
.the  most  Paul  can  do  Is  strike  back  with  furious  but 
Ineffective  cliches  like  "1  won't  be  henpecked!" 

.  No,  that's  not  quite  accurate.  He  can,  and  does,  do 
more  than  thaU  For  one  thing,  Paul,  at  50,  has  been 
having  an  affair  with  Myra,  a  colleague  at  school  who's 
20  years  his  junior.  Even  more  to  the  point,  Paul  begins 
thinking  about  doing  In  bossy  Elinor.  Maybe  he  can 
even  make  It  look  like  a  natural  death,  since  she's  got  a 
bad  heart  and  Is  constantly  under  the  weather. 


an 


\;.' 


One  day  a  gardener  comes  by  to  spray  the  shrubs 
with  an  arsenlc-rlch .  mixture  called  Eureka  Weed 
Killer.  Eureka!  —  it  could  kill  Elinor,  too. 

Who  among  ul,  If  stuck  for  life  with  a  harridan  like 
Elinor,  wouldn't  feel  a  like  temptation?  The  scenes 
between  hateful  wife,  and  hate-filled  husband  are 
loaded  with  humor  and  nuance  —  Just,  a  couple  of 
.  shouts  beyond  your  typical  marital  row  of  thrust  and 
>lng  V   "counter-thrust  How  often,  In  the  throes  of  anger,  have 

»»'iv»  *•  ,elt«  "'  cou,d  k,n  her  (b,m,"T  Only».ln  this  case,  the 
j*.  .,  .thought  Is  father!  to  the  weed-killer. 

imona  Tb*  performances  are  splendid.  Holm  Is  completely 
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Rudolph's    film    quickly    reveals,    however,    the', 
alleged  left  (Leary)  and  right  (Liddy)  these  two  -' 
presume  to  embody  Is  nothing  more  than  a  cynical 
dead-center  of  common  monetary  concerns.      .•*-.-■ 

While  It's  possible,  to  some  degree,  to  appreciate %: 
Rudolph's  efforts  at  exposing  these  moral  chaH>"* 
tans,  It's  also  possible  to  wonder  why  he  felt  thena  * 
deserving  of  a  film  of  feature  length. 'Ten  minutes  ' 
would  have  done  It    . 

Also  on  view  at  Filmex  today:  Two  early  Ernst 
Lubltsch   comedies,   ;The   Pride   of   the   Firm", 
followed  by  "Shoe  Saloon  Plnkus"  (1916).  at  1  p.m.  at 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art  Following  > 
the  screening,  will  be  a  panel  discussion  with  Nicola . 
Lubitsch  (the  director's  daughter),  actor  Sam  Jaffc. 
producer-director  Gottfried  Relnhardt,  and  televl:  . 
slon  commentator  Gary  Franklin.  A  silent  1929 
version  of  Llam  O'Flaherty'S  classic  tale  of  the  Irish  . 
rebellion,  'The  Informer,"  will  be  shown  at  the  El ., 
Rey  at  6:30  p.m.  (John  Ford  directed  the  most 
celebrated  version  of  this  story  in  1935.) 
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also  optioned  two  more  books.  Marc  Lovell's  comedy  adventure 
about  British  spy  "Appleton  Porter":  "Apple  Spy  In  The  Sky"  and 
"Spy  On  The  Run."  He's  already  written  a  script  for  the  former  .  .  . 
Barry  Manilow  exudea  "yesterday  morning  was  one  of  the  moat  excit- 
ing mornings  of  my  life."  The  Guinness  book  of  records  installed 
Manilow  in  their  sanctum  sanctorum  for  achieving  the  top,  one-day 
gross  in  B'way  history,  also  the  fastest  sellout  —  all  at  his  recent 
Uris  stand.  But,  Manilow  also  admitted  "I  lost  money  on  that  gig!  It 
costs  so  much  to  mount  a  B'way  production.  But  —  it  was  worth  it." 
He's  now  off  to  South  Africa  and  Australia  where,  if  someone's 
standing  by  with  a  atop  watch,  he  may  also  set  more  records. 

•  *  • 
N.Y.'s  Israeli  Film  Festival  will  be  launched  Monday  night  with 
a  Waldorf  dinner  chaired  by  Merv  Adelson.  He's  not  only  a  strong 
supporter  of  Israel,  but  Lortmar'a  filmed  "Mary  &  Joseph,"  "Big 
Red  One."  "A  Man  Called  Intrepid"  there  and  Andy  Adelson's  now 
in  Israel  scouting  for  an  ABC-Lorimar  vidpic  (untitled)  by  George 
Rublno  about  contemporary  Israel.  At  the  dinner,  producer  Gene 
Gorman  will  present  Pla  Lindstrom  with  a  plaque  honoring  her  late 
mother  Ingrid  Bergman  for  "A  Woman  Called  Golda."  Pam  Daw- 
ber  ("A  Remembrance  Of  Love")  and  Mike  Burstyn  ("Barnum") 
will  also  be  on  the  dais.  Clips  from  pix  made  in  Israel  will  be  shown 
.  .  .  Lorimar's  Lee  Rich  receives  an  honorary  Doctorate  of  Law  at 
Southwestern  U.  of  Law's  fifth  annual  Tom  Bradley  Scholarship 
Fund  feed,  May  18,  at  the  Bev-Wllshire  . .  .  Carol  Burnett  delayed 
her  trip  home  to  Hawaii  to  attend  the  "La  Traviata"  preem  In  San 
Fran  with  Placldo  Domingo  —  who  will  guestar  in  her  next  spec. 
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Intellectual  arrogance,  an  arch- 
ness, to  "Mystery"  that  deci- 
mates the  film  once  the  gim- 
mick has  worn  off  —  say  about 
15  minutes  into  the  film. 

The  acting  is  fine  —  in  the  case 
of  the  hero  it  verges  on  fastid- 
ious exhaustion  —  but  the  double 
mirrors  here  quickly  begin  to  re- 
flect the  same,  single  Joke. 
Credit  the  film  for  its  claustro- 
phobia, but  the  price  exacted  is 
repetition.  Loyn. 


Return  Engagement 

(U.S.— Docu— Foto-Ken 
Industries  Color) 

An  lilond  Picture!  pratenlotion  ol  on  Alive  En- 
lerpriiei  production.  Produced  by  Corolyn  Pfeif- 
ler.  Directed  by  Alon  Rudolph.  Camera  (Foto-Ken 
Induilriei  Color),  Jan  Kieiter.  editor,  Tom  Wall., 
munc,  Adrien  Belewj  found,  Douglai  Vaughn*  ot- 
wciole  producer.  Barbara  learyi  atiiilant  direc- 
tor. Bruce  Chovillat.  Reviewed  at  the  Warner  Hol- 
lywood Studio..  LA.,  March  31,  1983.  No  MPAA 
Rating    Running  timoi  89  mm. 

Fealuren  G  Gordon  liddy,  Timothy  Uary,  Car- 
ole Hemingway. 


Near  the  end  of  "Return  En- 
gagement," a  documentary  on 
the  vaudeville  team  of  G.  Gor- 
don Liddy  and  Timothy  Leary,  a 
Journalist  says  to  the  men,  "You 
two  sound  like  an  old  married 
couple."  Comment  is  apt  in  that, 
no  matter  how  much  the  two 
bicker,  score  points  and  at- 
tempt to  maintain  the  facade  of 
animosity  for  the  sale  of  the  box- 
office  of  their  "debate's"  tour,  a 
basic  compatibility  underlies 
their  relationship  which  gives 
the  Impression  that  they  were,  In 
some  way,  meant  for  each  other. 
Showing  at  Filmex  tonight  In  Its 
world  premiere,  Alan  Rudolph's 
first  docu  feature  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  pop  historians  and  has  a 
solid  future  at  tests,  specialized 
commercial  venues  and,  in  a 
limited  way,  on  television. 

Liddy,  known  for  his  role  in 
the  Watergate  break-in,  and 
Leary,  self-styled  hippie  guru 
and  drug  advocate,  are  billed  as 
the  highest-paid  team  on  the  lec- 
ture circuit,  and  pic  covers  eight 
days  surrounding  a  recent  ap- 
pearance at  the  Wllahlre  Ebell 
Theatre  in  Los  Angeles. 

Centerpiece  of  the  film  Is  this 
public  performance,  at  which 
both  men,  along  with  moderator 
Carole  Hemingway,  spout  off  in 

(Continued  ait  Page  21,  Column    I J 


ting  trie  winning  snort  mm, 
James  Scott's  "A  Shocking  Acci- 
dent" —  it's  again  proven  that 
we  have  the  infrastructure  for 
making  outstanding  pictures." 

Ken  Maidment  at  the  British 
Film  it  Television  Producers  As- 


trend  in  admissions,  it  has  taken 
$4,500,000  at  the  wickets  before 
going  to  a  wide,  200  print  re- 
lease this  week. 

Nicholas,  incidentially,  pick- 
ed up  "A  Shocking  Accident"  for 
U.K.  playoff  with  "Tootsie." 


SEA-TAC  B.0.  UP 


'Gandhi'  Adds  37G;  'Grey  if  ox' 
Snares  15G;  local  Hero' 


Seattle.  April  13  —  Spring  Is  in 
the  sunny  air  in  the  Seattle-Ta- 
coma  area,  and  change  is  boost- 
ing b.o.  figures  in  many  venues. 
Only  newcomers:  "Britannia 
Hospital"  okay  $5200  Top  of  Exit, 
and  two  documentaries  at  the 
small  indie  Grand  Illusion  — 
"Eight  Minutes  To  Midnight" 
and  "If  You  Love  This  Planet" 
—  eyeing  tidy  $2000. 

Latter  of  the  two  dox.  a  Cana- 
dian release,  was  termed  "apoliti- 
cal propaganda  by  a  foreign 
agent"  by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Jus- 
tice and  won  an  Academy 
Award. 

"Local  Hero"  shaping  for 
hefty  $10,000  third  Guild  45  2, 
with  "Year  Of  Living  Danger- 
ously" nifty  $9800  eighth  Guild  45 
1. 

"The  Outsiders"  stout  $31,000 
third  in  four,  after  big  $65,320 
third  in  same. 

"Tootsie"  leggy  and  tall  $55,- 
000  17th  In  four,  plus  dandy  $9300 
same  lap  Tacoma  Mall  1. 

"Gandhi"  great  $30,000  12th 
Music  Box,  hearty  $7200  same 
round  Tacoma  West  2. 

Canadian  "The  Grey  Fox" 
snappy  $15,500  fourth  Ridge- 
mont. 

"Bad  Boys"  meek  $8200  third 
in  three,  neat  $3200  same  lap  Vil- 
la Plaza  1. 

"Spring  Break"  fine  $21,000 
third  in  four,  spry  $4600  same 
Jaunt  Tacoma  Village  Cinema  4. 

"The  Verdict"  hardy  $14,500 
fifth  m.o.  to  three,  docile  $2600 
second  Village  Cinema  3. 

"Max  Dugan  Returns"  peppy 
$22,000  third  in  four,  slick  $5300 
same  round  Villa  Plaza  1. 

"Monty  Python's  Meaning  Of 
Life"    swift    $47,000    second    In 


four,  debonair  $10,500  same  sesh 
Villa  Plaza  2. 
Aussie   "We   Of  The  Never  J 

(Continued  »n  Page  21,  Column  I)  ; 

BROADWAY    ] 
OPENING 

All's  Well  That 
Ends  Well  j 

New  York,  April  13  —  Bril-  i 
liant  staging  and  glossy  acting 
make  a  reasonably  rousing  show  ' 
out  of  mediocre  Shakespeare  In 
"All's   Well  That   Ends   Well."  ! 
The  rarely  performed  "problem 
play"  is  a  tough  nut  for  modern 
audiences,  but  the  Royal  Shake- 
speare Company's  high-quality 
treatment    should   draw   okay 
business  during  its  scheduled  16-  . 
week  Broadway  run. 

As  Broadway  audiences  have 
seen  from  last  season's  "Nicho- 
las Nickleby"  and  this  year's 
"Cats,"  Trevor  Nunn  is  an 
Imaginative  and  theatrically  ex- 
citing director  with  a  knack  for 
lively  stage  business.  Possibly  to 
camouflauge  the  structural  de- 
ficiencies and  puzzling  cnarac- 
terizations  of  the  play,  he  has  set 
it  in  the  Edwardian  age  and 
piled  on  the  embellishments. 

Such  nontextual  extras  as 
waltzing  dancers,  a  game  of  mu- 
sical chairs,  a  marching  mili- 
tary band  and  an  artillery  bar- 
rage are  visually  nifty  and 
brought  off  in  high  style.  The  pe- 
riod clothes,  scenery,  lighting 
and  music  are  all  superbly  the- 
atrical. 

The  acting  is  of  the  high  clas- 
sical standard  customary  with 

( Continued  a*  Page  20,  Column  4) 
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fronl  of  a  giant  American  flag,  a 
la  "Pattern."  More  amusing  and 
revealing,  however,  is  the  off- 
stage time  spent  both  together 
and  separately,  when  each  gets 
the  chance  to  expound  more  co- 
herently, and  less  defensively, 
on  his  beliefs,  and  when  they  can 
be  caught  In  less  guarded  mo- 
ments. 

Although  Rudolph  keeps  his 
film  moving  along  so  as  not  to 
bore,  viewer  reaction  will  na- 
turally be  predicated  to  a  great 
extent  upon  personal  feelings 
about  Liddy  and  Leary.  Immac- 
ulately groomed,  very  proper 
and  tremendously  fit,  Liddy  con- 
founds most  preconceived  no- 
tions about  him  through  his  easy 
command  of  history  and  articu- 

Saunders  Gets 
Boost  At  Fox 

William  Saunders  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president  of 
international  syndication  for  the 
telecommunications  division  of 
20th  Century-Fox  Film  Corp. 

In  new  post.  Saunders  who  will 
headquarter  at  the  studio  here, 
is  responsible  for  sale  of  all  Fox 
TV  properties  globally  except 
for  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

He  joined  Fox  in  1964  as  man- 
ager of  tv  for  the  United  King- 
dom, and  in  1966  was  named  di- 
rector of  European  operations, 
based  in  Paris,  responsibility  in 
that  post  being  for  the  U.K.,  Eu- 
rope, the  Middle  and  Near  East, 
the  Socialist  Republic  and  Af- 
rica. 

Saunders  in  1975  was  elevated 
to  v.p.  of  tv  international  for 
those  same  territories. 

Before  he  joined  Fox,  he  was 
sales  director  for  the  export  di- 
vision of  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation of  America,  based  in 
Nigeria.  He  also  worked  for  the 
MPAA  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Return  Engagement 


late  manner  in -which  he  some- 
times twists  logic  to  rationalize 
his  actions. 

Leary,  too,  is  able  to  talk  a 
good  game,  but  anyone  who  ever 
thought  he  was  a  flake  is  unlike- 
ly to  change  one's  mind  on  the 
evidence  presented  here. 

Admitting  that  he's  still  a 
"cheerleader"  for  the  post-war 
generation,  whom  he  encour- 
ages to  seize  power  quickly, 
Leary  is  glimpsed  playing  video- 
games and  spouting  such  non- 
sense as,  "You're  going  to  see 
Shakespeare  in  the  future  in 
video  arcades,"  as  well  as  lec- 
turing to  aging  hippies  at  Esa- 
len. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  reve- 
lations to  nonexperts  on  these 
gentlemen  is  that,  16  years  ear- 
lier, it  was  assistant  d.a.  Liddy 
who  busted  Leary  for  drugs  in 
rural  New  York. 

Urging  his  friend  on  film  to  get 
high,  Leary  maintains  that  Lid- 
dy is  a  lost  soul  because  he's  con- 
cerned with  the  past,  and  his- 
tory, instead  of  the  future,  while 
Leary  exposes  himself  as  a  Uto- 
pian idealist  who,  in  Liddy's 
opinion,  might  have  lost  quite  a 
few  brain  cells  to  his  countlesr 
drug  trips. 

And  so  it  goes,  back  and  forth, 
like  Alphonse  and  Gaston,  at  a 
Hollywood  party  thrown  in  their 
honor,  at  a  wine-enhanced  din- 
ner and  at  a  Chateau  Marmont 
breakfast  shared  with  their  very 
amiable  wives. 

In  spare  time,  Leary  works  on 
a  book  on  a  word  processor, 
whileTJddy  exhibits  fine  marks- 
manship at  a  firing  range  and 
rides  choppers  with  Hell's  An- 
gels, one  of  whom  served  time 
with  him  at  Terminal  Island  and 
respects  Liddy  because  he 
wasn't  a  snitch.  In  a  way.  whole 
film  goes  to  show  that  you  never 
know  where  you  might  find  new 
friends. 

Pic  was  blown  up  impressive- 
ly from  16m  to  35m,  and  tech 
aspects  are  all  solid.  Cart. 


Opera  Colorado  Off  And  Running 

((onilnvtd  Item  foge  IB,  Column  5) 

conclusion.  And  despite  there  be- 
ing snow  on  the  ground  outside 
the  hall,  there  was  applause  for 
the  snow  which  fell  in  Act  III  of 
the  Puccini  opera. 

There  were  gasps  of  admira- 
tion for  the  tableau  which  wel- 
comed the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dors in  Act  II  of  the  Verdi  opera, 
following  a  blackout  during 
which  clusters  of  trumpets 
played  in  the  high  balconies  of 
the  hall.  Richard  Lorains'  cos- 
tuming was  of  an  elegance  nev- 
er before  seen  in  Denver  opera. 
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It  was  the  singing  casts  which 
made  the  greatest  difference, 
for  never  before  had  entire  casts 
of  locally  produced  operas  in- 
cluded world-class  opera  sing- 
ers. 

"Otello"  offered  the  heroic 
Othello  of  James  McCracken, 
the  scavenging  Iago  of  the  bril- 
liant Silvano  Carroll,  and  the 
purity  if  not  always  perfectly  fo- 
cussed  soprano  and  natural 
beauty  of  Pilar  Lorengar  as  Des- 
demona.  Walter  MacNeil  made 
an  impressive  showing  in  the 
tenor  role  of  Cassio,  while  Cyn- 
thia Munzer  excelled  as  Emilia, 
and    Stephen   West   disclosed   a 


OBITUARIES 

Way.and  Michael  Hewitt 

Wayland  Michael  Hewitt.  33,  a 
videotape  recording  engineer  for 
ABC  Television,  died  April  11  at 
Cedars-Sinai  Medical  Center. 

Hewitt  had  been  with  ABC 
broadcast  operations  and  engi- 
neering department  in  Los  An- 
geles since  1973. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents, 
Mary  and  Bud  Hewitt,  brothers 
John  and  Patrick  and  sister 
Mary  Lee. 

Services  will  be  held  in  Seat- 
tle. 


Maurice  Davidson 

Funeral  service  is  pending 
for  Maurice  Davidson,  73,  re- 
tired assistant  cameraman  with 
International  Photographers  Lo- 
cal 659,  who  died  April  12  at  the 
Motion  Picture  &  Television 
Country  Home  in  Woodland 
Hills. 

In  the  industry  for  26  years, 
Davidson  worked  at  various  stu- 
dios and  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Screen  Actors  Guild  and  the 
Screen  Extras  Guild. 

He  is  survived  by  a  daughter. 


Homer  L.  (Kitt)  Carson 

Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  April  13  —  A 
private  memorial  service  will  be 
held  within  the  next  few  days  for 
Homer  L.  (Kitt)  Carson,  83,  fa- 
ther of  Johnny  Carson,  who  died 
in  his  home  here  last  Saturday. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  a 
daughter  and  two  sons. 


KSVP  Servi 
2  Bouts  To  F 


(Conlinutd  from  Pooe  6,  Ceiumn  5) 

ner,  promoters  said  yesterc 
Such  a  matchup  may  be  par 
the  year-end  "culminatii 
PPV  event  Granath  is  lool 
forward  to. 

Pay  Per  View  Associa 
Rick  Kulis,  who's  assisting  in 
marketing  of  the  fight,  says 
unlikely  that  a  WBAW 
heavyweight  champions 
matchup  would  be  staged 
year. 

$15  Charge 

The  suggested  per-ho 
charge  for  the  May  20  teleca: 
$15,  meaning  an  overall 
signup  rate  on  all  systems 
cleared  would  generate  at 
$4,500,000  in  feevee  reveni 
Promoter  Don  King  said  yes 
day  at  a  Beverly  Hills  press  < 
ference  that  the  "total  cost  of 
card"  is  $8-10.000,000. 

Southern  California  ca 
clearances  announced  yes 
day  for  the  RSVP  event  incl 
systems  operated  by  Va 
Cable,  Storer,  TCI,  Falcon, 
and  Cable  Systems  Pacific 
all,  15  Southern  California 
terns  have  agreed  to  carry 
telecast. 

RSVP  hopes  to  break  : 
PPV  ground  by  selling  advei 
ing  on  the  May  20  progn 
Granath  said  the  venture  is  1c 
ing  for  a  sole  sponsor  that  wc 
pay  "a  large  amount,  not  a  t 
pie    hundred    dollars,"    to 
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For  top  talent  ogency.  Industry  ex- 
perience preferred.  Good  typing 
and  dictation  imperative. 

273-0744  Ext.  212 


ESTABLISHED  AGENCY 
Wants    experienced    sub-ogent. 
Commission    only.    Possible    part- 
nership. Send  resumes  to 
Box  D-14 
c/o  Dally  Variety 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

For  Hollywood  TV  Studio.  Front 
office  oppeorance.  Shorthand  re- 
quired. Must  type  65+  accur- 
ately. Work  well  under  pressure. 
Benefits. 

TOM  M0NJACK  4*0  2117 
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News-Anchor  type 
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SENIOR 

People    •    Pro! 

If  your  strengths  ore  in  these  oreov. 
opportunity.  Our  diversified  enten 
heovy  phones,  supervision  of  dt-po 
fice  tosks  os  well  as  supervision  of 

In  oddition  to  the  three  P's,  obove, 
lish,  follow-through  ond  initiative,  o 
mil).   140  WPM    A  strong  legol  bo 

You'll  work  on  on  Adler  2000  text  r 
vironment  that's  professional  ond  I 
port  of  the  pockoge.  If  you'd  like  t 
your  resume  to:  Personnel  Dept.  IA 
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Debts  Winger  and  her  young  ion  Huckleberry  Fo*  expreM  contrasting  emotions  as 
they  leave  the  wait  of  Temn  for  ■  new  life  in  Iowa  In  Terms  Of  Endearment. 


(continued  from  previous  pg ) 
peeved  when  they  bring  up 
the  subject 

Batting  away  the  compli 
ments  of  one  of  (hose  would 
be  admirers,  she  will  snap 
out  (and  mean)  "Don'i  wor 
ship  mc  until  I've  earned  ii  " 
Confronting  her  son  in  law's 
move  to  a  distant  stale,  all  she 
will  admit  of  loneliness  and 
separation  is,  "He  can'i  even 
do  the  simple  things  like  fail 
locally"  The  woman  says 
exactly  what  is  on  her  mind, 
unadulterated  by  any  social 
grace,  and  ii  cannot  fail  to  be 
sharp,  grating  and  often  pier 
clngjy  tunny. 

Of  course,  those  around 
her  don't  often  get  the  bene 
fit  of  the  chuckles  It's  no 
wonder  that  thai  bewildered 
and  slightly  abandoned 
daughter  chooses  to  marry 
the  most  complete  opposiie 
to  her  mother  that  she  can 
find:  the  perfect  archetypal 
nonentity,  a  man  so  bland 
and  featureless  in  presence 
that  he  seems  more  like  a 
void  than  anything  else  He 
can't  even,  the  daughter  soon 
finds  out,  cheat  on  her  sue 
cessfulf),  just  think  aboui  ii 
unevenly  He's  a  potential 
first  cousin  to  Woody  Allen's 
Zelig  but  he's  unable  to  a 
dopt  anyone  else's  character 
isiics  because  he  can't 
choose  just  whom  to  emu 
late. 

Caught  between  these 
two,  the  daughter  has  a  lot 
with  which  to  cope  Fonun 
atery  that's  precisely  what  this 
film  is  about:  coping  (just  as 
the  Mary  Tyler  Moore  Show 
was  before  it)  Coping  wuh 
the  day  you  finally  get  to  the 
head  of  the  line  ai  the  super 
market  and  you  find  you're 
$1  47  short  of  the  total  rung 
up  and  the  clerk  comes  from 
the  Don  Rickles  School  of 
Taci  and  Forbearance 

Coping  with  the  new  dale 
who  lakes  you  for  a  whirl  in 
his  open  sports  car  before 
depositing  you  ai  his  high 
lone  club  for  lunch  where  all 
the  guests  can  see  thai  your 
clothes  now  kx>k  like  an 
Apple  Annie  original  and 
your  hair  has  all  the  order  of  a 
paich  of  crab  grass  Coping 
wiih  the  one  thing,  a  fatal 
disease  that  must  of  necessity 
alter  a  life  you  feared  would 
never  change  bul  still.hqpcd 
would  never  end 


Actually,  Brooks  gets  on 
somewhat  shakier  ground 
when  he  introduces  that  ele 
meni  into  the  story,  its  last 
half  hour  has  a  sense  of 
manipulation  about  ii  that  is 
blessedly  absent  from  the 
lighter  resi  of  It  Even  lo  the 
end.  Brooks  has  a  wonderful 
way  of  setting  up  entirely 
conventional  moments  and 
then  having  his  characters 
squirm,  wriggle  and  back 
their  way  out  of  them  in 
anything  bul  conventional 
ways. 

Like  Eric  Rohmer's  Paul 
ine  at  tbe  Beach,  this  film 
lakes  a  fond,  but  pointed, 
view  towards  its  people  thai 
makes  them  ai  once  wryly 
ridiculous  and  charmingly 
profound 

Of  course  to  do  this,  you 
have  to  have  excellent  ac 
tors — even  excellent  actors 
who  don'i  mind  looking  a  bii 
ridiculous,  looking  a  bit  un 
interesting,  looking  more 
than  a  bit  befuddled  as  the 
script  demands  Fortunately 
— or  maybe  it's  just  a  testa 
meni  to  Brooks'  ability  as  a 
director  as  well  as  a  writer- 
he's  got  them  in  spades 

Newcomer  Jeff  Daniels 
plays  the  nonentity— what  a 
role  with  which  to  make  your 
major  film  debui1 — with  a 
steady  sense  of  squirreled- 
away  bewilderment  a  lack  of 
backbone  and  spark  thai 
achieves  a  hard  won  poign 
ance  when  he  is  so  obviously 
unable  to  deal  with  a  serious 
crisis 

Shirley  MacLaine  gives  the 
mother  bile  and  sass  and  a 
wonderfully  deceptive 
sweetness  at  just  the  wrong 
limes— there  hasn't  been 
such  an  interweaving  of  mo- 
therhood and  manipulation 
since  Katharine  Hepburn 
look  on  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 
in  Tbe  Lion  in  Winter— ind 
she  never  resorts  to  charm  or  ' 
poignance  or  any  of  the  easy- 
tricks  to  pull  in  a  family 
drama  Sh  :  wins  our  admira 
tion  the  lough  way  (she 
doesn't  even  gel  anything 
lhai  could  be  called  show 
slopping  until  the  last  10 
minutes)  but  she  certainly 
does  win  il 

Ditto  for  Jack  Nicholson  as 
an  aging  and  boozy  ex  ■astro- 
naut who  lums  out  to  be 
MacLaine's  opposiie,  a  man 
who  never  says  what  he  truly 


thinks  bui  only  what  he 
hopes  will  achieve  the  effect 
he  wants  to  get  Watching 
Nicholson  and  MacLaine  par 
ry  each  other  through  some 
of  the  more  intriguing  love 
scenes  in  recent  history  (it's 
enough  to  make  you  wonder 
how  anyone  dares  to  call 
themselves  grown  up)  is  a 
rich  sight  indeed. 

But  the  film's  best  virtue  is 
Winger  as  that  Even/woman 
ish  daughter  Her  voice 
jumping  around  every  note 
in  the  human  scale  like  a 
careening  bullet,  her  eyes 
evei  ready  to  give  an  inward 
shrug  or  two,  her  body  both 
slightly  uncoordinated  and 
completely  energized,  the 
lady  has  here  found  the  pan 
her  vastly  original,  totally 
endearing  personality  has 
been  waiting  for  since  Urban 
Cowboy 

In  Ii  she  is  so  wholehean 
edly,  contradictorily,  mind 
bogglingly  alive  thai  you 
wonder  if  she  hasn't  jusi  sal 
back  and  redefined  acting 
while  she  was  doing  it  It's 
captivating  work. 

As  for  the  most  pan  is  the 
film  itself  It  creeps  up  on  you 
quietly  at  first,  curls  its  laughs 
around  you,  stirs  in  a  tew 
cockeyed  truths  for  a  heady 
aftertaste  and  then  of  course 
when  you  don'i  expect  it— 
that's  almost  a  given  with 
this  film— stabs  you  right  to 
the  heart  with  its  view  of 
things 
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Return  En- 
gagement 

Uodv  ana  Leary!  Ii  sounds 
like  a  vaudeville  team, 
doesn't  it  (the  sort  of  team 
where  there  would  always  be 
some  protracted  wrangling 
about  the  billing)  and  that's 
pretty  much  the  way  it  rums 
out  in  this  documentary  look 


at  the  lecture  tour  those  two 
faded  blossoms  of  the  '60s 
and  70s  recently  embarked 
on  not  so  much  in  the  name 
of  truth  and  free  opinion  and 
a  good  healthy  argument — as 
they  spend  much  too  much 
time  maintaining— but  also 
one  suspects  in  the  name  of  a 
healthier  bank  account 
As  they  stand  now,  both 


Husband  Jeff  DanlcU.  wife  Debra  Winger  and  their  brood-Troy  Blahop.  Mc«*° 
Morria  and  Huckleberrry  fox  -prepare  to  get  settled  In  their  new  Iowa  home  in  Terms 
Of  Endearmetu. 


Nov.  30,  1'983/pagt 4 


Due  to  the  shocking  nature  of  this  film 
no  one  will  be  admitted  during  final  10  minutes! 
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From  one  pair  of  strange  bedfellows  to  another.  Albert  Finney  (In  makeup  for  King  Lear)  prepares  somewhat 
haphazardly  to  give  one  more  performance  during  an  air  raid  In  England  while  his  faithful  assistant  Tom 
Courtcnay  stands  by  In  Tbr  Drrssrr.  the  film  version  of  the  Ronald  Harwood  play  that  opens  Tuesday  the  6th  at  the 
Cinema  II— just  In  time  for  the  awards  season. 


arc  rather  discredited  re 
mcir.bi.mces  of  past  time 
Lean,  the  mind  altered  es 
pouser  of  hippiedom,  the 
expanding  consciousness 
and  weird  looking  mush 
rooms  whose  speech  often 
sounds  as  if  it  got  expanded 
just  a  bit  beyond  cohesive 
ness 

bddy  the  tight  lipped  pro 
lector  of  law  and  order 
whose  schemes  and  loyalties 
eventually  fell  so  outside 
conventional  bw  and  order 
that  he  got  heavily  ensnared 
in  them  The  man  whose 
password  was  'Turn  on,  tune 
in  and  drop  out"  vs  the  man 
who  practically  epitomizes 
the  term  "stonewall" 
Wouldn't  they  make  a  great 
debating  team' 

About  as  good,  it  turns  out. 
as  sponsoring  a  national  rv 
forum  between  John  Wavnc 
and  Jane  Fonda  on  foreign 
policy  would  have  been 
You'd  get  a  lot  of  bombast 
but  nothing  sufficiently  close 
to  the  realities  of  HO.  life  to 
be  really  worthwhile  except 
on  an  overdone  emotional 
basis 

So  we  get  Leary  ranting  on 
about  how  the  kids  are  going 
to  take  over  the  world  insian 
laneously  and  espousing  the 
vide<  >  arcade  as  the  college  of 
the  future  ( has  he  seen  Atari  s 
stock  listings  lately?)  and  we 
get  Liddy  giving  precise, 
lightly  worded  lectures  on 
the  individual  vs  the  com 
munity  and  working  off  all 
his  antagonisms  on  the  pistol 
.  range  (a  la  Dirty  llany? )  And 
I  never  once  is  there  a  sense 
that  anything  the  one  says 
could  even  begin  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  other 

So  much  for  debate  Still, 
there  are  a  loi  of  good  mo 
ments  Lean  is  maddeningly 
fuzzy  when  it  conies  to  spell 
ing  oui  the  particulars  of 
some  ol  his  grandiose 
dreams  bui  he  docs  come  up 
with  some  pleasing  lines 
"You're  as  young  as  the  last 
time  you  really  changed  your 
mind,'  even  if  he  can't  seem 
to  live  by  them  One  or  tw<  i  of 
his  forays  alxiui  drugs  are 
really  tunny  "It's  a  vandal 
that  all  our  government  has 
done  fur  the  last  20  years  is 
try  to  find  a  painkiller  that 
doesn't  make  you  feel  good  " 

Liddy  has  an  even  better 
sense  of  delivery  and  some 
very  droll  notions,  even  if 
they  area  biivmr  His  expert 


ences  in  prison  convinced 
him  that  prison  guards  are  all 
farmer's  sons  who  "cant  go 
hack  to  the  farm  cause  their 
fathers  won't  let  them  play 
with  the  machinery  Cause 
they  keep  breaking  it " 

But  the  best  bit  in  the  film 
belongs  to  bddy's  long  suf 
fering  wife  During  a  break 
fast  conversation  on  femin 
ism,  bddy  gets  into  momen 
tary  hot  water,  retreats  and 
finally  says  good  humorcdly, 
"I'm  pleading  not  guilty  on 
all  of  this  "  His  wife  instantly 
replies  "You  always  have 
That  s  why  they  gave  you  ^0 
years!" 

In  the  end  what  it  seems  to 
come  down  to  is  that  bddy 
mistrusts  people  without  lots 
of  legal  protections  sur 
rounding  him  and  Learv  mis 
trusts  the  state  without  lots  of 
ways  to  protest  around  him 
Those  of  us  who  stand  much 
closer  to  the  middle — desi 
rous  of  both  democracy  and 
individuality,  of  mutable 
laws  andhmiis  on  change,  in 
short  of  the  most  ethical 
compromise  we  can  find — 
aren't  going  to  get  much 
courage  or  sustenance  from 
either  camp  A  good  bit  of 
laughs,  though 

A  Night  In 
Heaven 

"My  God,  I  just  flunked 
that  kid!"  the  college  speech 
teacher  exclaims  on  discov 
ering  the  blonde  bit  of  pul 
chritude  bumping  and  grind 
ing  only  a  few  feet  away  is  a 
much  more  covered,  though 
somewhat  less  involved,  stu 
dent  by  day  Thus  the  scene  is 
set  for  a  good  old  fashioned, 
down  and  dirty,  Awful  Awful 

Unfonunately ,  this  bit  of 
semipomography— it  does 
not  have  courage  enough  to 
go  all  the  way — seldom 
comes  up  with  any  better 
lines  than  that  (though  the 
teacher  does  flunk  the  stu 
dent  with  the  words  "You 
have  a  natural  gift  and  you  are 
constantly  abusing  it")  and 
so,  it  quickly  disintegrates 
into  a  most  simplistic  plot 
with  but  one  thing  on  its 
mind  (flesh  and  the  artful 
display  of  same)  and  one 
gimmick  the  sexes  have 
been  changed 

Yup.  the  blond  hunk  in 
this  case  is  Christopher  At 
kins  with  straight  hair  and 
lixiking  like  a  Ken  doll  in 
heal  and  the  teacher  is  Lesley 


Ann  Warren   (the  platinum 
blonde  who  was  so  wonder 
fully  "hawny"  in  Victor/Vic 
lorui)  here  a  flustered  bru 
nen»" 

So  instead  of  a  jiggle  mov 
ie,  it's  more  of  a  twitch  one 
and,  instead  of  ladies  upper 
halves,  the  camera  Is  dwell 
Ing  on  men's  lower  halves 
and  usually  from  the  rear,  the 
ratings  axle  being  what  it  is 
And  it's  all  very  an  courant 
since  much  of  it  takes  place 
in  the  newly  popular  male 
strip  bars  and  It's  the  gals 
who  get  to  look  unkindly 
middle  aged  and  ga  ga 

hxploiiaiion.  however  is 
still  exploitation,  and  this 
one  struck  me  as  that  and, 
pretty  charmless  at  that 
The  film  gets  embarassingly 
pretentious  at  the  beginning 
—lots  of  grandiose  shots  ol 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center 


which  is  then  never  seen 
again — and  even  more  con 
fusing  at  the  end— the  last 
third  looks  heavily  truncated 

Atkins  manages  to  sum 
mon  up  at*  mi  three  emo 
tions— a  Groucho  Marx  leer, 
a  boyish  smile  that's  slightly 
to  the  left  of  It  mnw  IbePooti 
and  an  orgasmic  cry  of  rap 
turc  that  sounds  for  all  the 
world  like  he's  just  success 
fully  squeezed  a  pimple — 
but  he  has  got  rippling  flesh 
all  right 

Wan-en,  who  keeps  her 
clothes  on,  goes  instead  for 
,  dramatic  involvement  and 
sympathy  and  damn  near 
succeeds  before  the  film 
shoots  her  down  with  an 
embarassingly  graphic  love 
scene  Too  bad  She  deserves 
a  better  director  and  script 
and  Atkins  deserves  an  jpen 
ended,  1  use  the  term  ad 
visedly,  run  at  Chippendales 


Add  $2  00  postage  and  handling  for 

each  clock 

Animated  electric  AC  clock  featuring 

rohng  eyes  and  wagging  tell. 

'  1  yr  guaranlea»Overali  size  li  1/2"x4"      ' 

Colors  Available  Black,  While.  Pink,  Red, 

Lilac,  Choc  Brown.  Lt.  Blue 

SEND  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TO: 

Hie  cars, 

pyjamas 

20  CHURCH  ST.,  DEPT.  KT  6,  MONTCLAIR,  N.J.  07042 

CALL  (201)  744-4215  FOR  MC  AND  VISA  ORDERS 

Save  Shipping  Charges,  Visit  Us  On  Church 

Street  And  See  Our  Full  Array 

Ot  Other  Swell  Stuff. 

,  Thurs  Eves  Till  8:00  p.m. 

ALLOW  4-6  WKS   DELIVERY 


A  sight  you  never  thought  to  seel  Timothy  Leary  plays  the  piano  while  G.  Gordon  Uddy  tries  his  hand  at  a  bit  of 
vocalizing.  The  tunc?  "America,"  of  course.  Hi  all  a  part  of  their  Return  Engagement. 

Nov.  30(  19$3/fage5  ~^~'  '      ""^       •  '  * l  "' * 
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Leary  and  Liddy  ham 
in  engaging  ^Return' 


By  RICHARD  FREEDMAN 

Just  in  time  for  Thanksgiving, 
brings  us  two  plump,  well-basted  tur- 
keys for  the  price  of  one. 

They're  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  Nixon's 
i  steadfast  stonewaller  who  planned  the 
Watergate  break-in,  and  Timothy 
Leary,  the  former  Harvard  psychology 
professor  who  became  uncrowned  guru 
king  to  a  generation  of  hippies. 

For  a  period,  both  these  rare 
birds  became  jail  birds.  Liddy  seved  a 
four-and-a-half  year  sentence  for  his 
role  in  Watergate;  Leary  three-and-a- 
half  years  for  possession  of  marijuana. 

In  fact,  they  first  met  17  years 
ago  when  Liddy,  as  assistant  district 
attorney  in  Dutchess  County,  N.Y., 
busted  Leary  for  possession  of  drugs. 

They've  been  friendly  enemies 
ever  since,  and  last  year  made  the  con- 
cert tour  together  that  resulted  in  this 
spaced-out  documentary,  directed  by 
Alan  Rudolph  ("Endangered  Species"). 

Although  they're  on  opposite  sides 
of  just  about  any  fence  you  want  to 
name.  Leary  and  Liddy  have  much  in 
common.  Both  are  consummate  show- 
men—intelligent, articulate,  persona- 
ble, and  just  a  bit  beyond  the  bend. 

"Return  Engagement"  opens  with 


"Return  Engagement/"  starring 
G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  Timothy 
Leary.  An  Island  Alive-New  Cine- 
ma release,  not  rated,  now  playing 
■  only  at  the  Guild  Embassy  72d  St. 
Theater. 

a  stirring,  if  off-key  rendition  by  Liddy 
of  "America,"  with  Leary  at  the  piano, 
before  a  "Patton"-sized  American  flag. 
They're  warming  up  for  a  debate  be- 
fore 1,500  fans  in  a  Los  Angeles  the- 
ater. 

In  keeping  with  their  roles,  Liddy 
is  dressed  in  a  conservative  suit,  blue 
shirt  and  tie;  Leary  in  an  open  shirt, 
sweater  and  sneakers.  Liddy  looks  like 
an  evil  Dabney  Coleman  playing  a 
cross  between  the  late  New  York  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  British  fascist 
leader  Sir  Oswald  Moseley.  The  white- 
thatched  Leary  paces  up  and  down  the 
stage  like  a  shaggy  caged  panther. 

Between  them,  Leary  notes  with 
some  justice,  they  brought  down  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

Their  debate— of  no  great  intel- 
lectual clout— is  interspersed  with 
snapshots  of  them  looking  much  young- 
er, out  no  more  appealing,  and  scenes 
of  them  joshing  each  other  in  private  or 
engaged  in  some  of  their  characteristic 
activities. 

Describing  himself  as  a  "futurist 
cheerleader,"  Leary  is  seen  at  his  word 
processor,  admiring  the  videogames  at 
an  arcade,  which  he  compares  favor- 
ably to  the  invention  of  the  wheel,  and 
lecturing  to  a  semi-nudist  colony  on 
how  he's  updated  his  famous  slogan, 
"tune  in,  turn  on,  and  drop  out,"  to  read 
"tune  in,  turn  on,  and  take  over,"  be- 
cause he  believes  the  world  now  be- 
longs to  a  more  liberated  generation 
born  after  1946. 


Liddy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  seen 
swapping  jail  experiences  with  some 
Hells  Angels  cyclists,  working  out  on 
his  exercycle,  and  practicing  firing  a 
lethal-looking  weapon  at  a  rifle  range. 

To  Liddy,  "loyalty"  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  life.  He  confesses 
the  only  reason  he'd  ever  divorce  his 
charming  mathematician  wife  of  25 
years  would  be  "if  she  betrayed  my 
country." 

Leary,  on  the  other  hand,  comes 
on  like  a  stoned,  vest-pocket  Thoreau 
who  "gives  no  right  to  the  state." 

"We  sound  like  an  old  married 
couple,"  they  admit.  An  odd  couple 
would  be  more  like  it.  But  although 
their  debate  about  moral,  social  and 
personal  values  lacks  the  distinction  of 
the  debate  between  Andre  Gregory  and 
Wallace  Shawn  in  "My  Dinner  With 
Andre,"  it's  lively  enough  to  make  this 
an  unusually  engaging  documentary. 

To  paraphrase  Leary's  credo, 
tune  in,  turn  on,  and  drop  in  to  see  "Re- 
turn Engagement." 
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Leary,  Liddy:  Eerie,  giddy 


"I  think  they're  both  a  little  nuts,"  says 
a  man  on  the  street  at  the  start  of  Return 
Engagement.  His  opinion  echoes  as  we 
watch  G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  Timothy 
Leary  bonging  each  other  with  rhetorical 
dumbbells. 

Alan  Rudolph's  film  of  the  Liddy-Leary 
road  show  is  a  sober  documentary  that  is 
also  a  fascinating  comedy  of  contradic- 
tion. Liddy,  the  Watergate  burglar  who 
"never  ratted"  and  became  hero  to  ma- 
cho boys  everywhere,  teamed  up  with 
Leary,  the  smiling  Johnny  Appleseed  of 
acid-dropping,  for  a  series  of  college  "de- 
bates" that  allowed  them  to  rub  egos  in 
public  and  collect  inflated  fees. 

They  perform  Patton-like,  before  a 
huge  flag  and  before  audiences  which  re- 
spond to  them  as  adversarial  heavy- 
weights. That  either  man  can  draw  a  flock 
of  partisans  doesn't  say  much  for  Ameri- 
can education. 

Sweater-dressed  Leary  prowls  the  stage 
like  a  cat  (with  a  mike  cord  for  tail),  purr- 
ing the  "futuristic"  vision  of  a  benign  hip- 
ster who  has  flown  over  5,000  acid  trips 
and  never  failed  to  land  where  he  thinks 
youth  is  at  The  basic  comment  on  Leary 
was  made  by  Aldous  Huxley  in  1962:  "I 
am  very  fond  of  Tim. ...  But  why,  oh  why, 
does  he  have  to  be  such  an  ass?" 

Liddy,  his  hardball  head  gleaming  with 
hair  oil,  his  eyes  beaming  with  certitude, 


MOVIES 


BY  DAVID  ELLIOTT 

rises  in  his  crisp  suit  to  score  points  as 
swiftly  aimed  as  the  bullets  we  later  see 
him  blasting  at  a  pistol  range.  Locked  into 
his  own  fantasy,  Liddy  offers  ideas  that 
make  a  salad  of  leftovers  from  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Ayn  Rand  and  Steve  Canyon. 

In  more  private  encounters,  Yin  and 
Yang  size  each  other  up,  wary  but 
amused  comrades  called  to  the  colors  of 
mutual  profit  In  a  great  scene,  Leary  and 
his  young  lover  observe  Liddy  nervously 
fending  off  his  fed-up  wife's  complaint  of 
his  marital  waywardness.  "I'm  pleading 
not  guilty."  A  smooth  kidney  puncher  her- 
self, Mrs.  Liddy  retorts,  "But  you  always 
have.  That's  why  you  got  20  years." 

Liddy  and  Leary  are  Ding  Dong  School 
debaters,  lobbing  forensic  duds  through 
the  holes  in  each  other's  heads.  This 
smart,  well-crafted  movie  is  part  of  the 
media  overload  that  has  made  them  stars, 
yet  doesn't  hype  them  —  after  all,  they 
hype  themselves. 


Return  Engagement 

An  Island  Pictures  release.  Directed  by  Alan  Ru- 
dolph Produced  by  Carolyn  Pleiffer.  Photography 
by  Jan  Kiesser.  Music  by  Adrian  Belew  With 
Timothy  Leary,  G  Gordon  Liddy.  In  New  York  City, 
others  later  Unrated  (profanity) 
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Leary  and  Liddy  team 
in  engaging  xReturri 


By  RICHARD  FREEDMAN 

Just  in  time  for  Thanksgiving, 
brings  us  two  plump,  well-basted  tur- 
keys for  the  price  of  one. 
|  They're  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  Nixon's 
i  steadfast  stonewaller  who  planned  the 
J  Watergate  break-in,  and  Timothy 
'  Leary,  the  former  Harvard  psychology 
professor  who  became  uncrowned  guru 
'  king  to  a  generation  of  hippies. 

For  a  period,  both  these  rare 
birds  became  jail  birds.  Liddy  seved  a 
four-and-a-half  year  sentence  for  his 
role  in  Watergate;  Leary  three-and-a- 
half  years  for  possession  of  marijuana. 

In  fact,  they  first  met  17  years 
ago  when  Liddy,  as  assistant  district 
attorney  in  Dutchess  County,  N.Y., 
busted  Leary  for  possession  of  drugs. 

They've  been  friendly  enemies 
ever  since,  and  last  year  made  the  con- 
cert tour  together  that  resulted  in  this 
spaced-out  documentary,  directed  by 
Alan  Rudolph  ("Endangered  Species"). 

Although  they're  on  opposite  sides 
of  just  about  any  fence  you  want  to 
name,  Leary  and  Liddy  have  much  in 
common.  Both  are  consummate  show- 
men-intelligent, articulate,  persona- 
ble, and  just  a  bit  beyond  the  bend. 

"Return  Engagement"  opens  with 


"Return  Engagement,"  starring 
G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  Timothy 
Leary.  An  Island  Alive-New  Cine- 
ma release,  not  rated,  now  playing 
.  only  at  the  Guild  Embassy  72d  St. 
Theater. 

a  stirring,  if  off-key  rendition  by  Liddy 
of  "America,"  with  Leary  at  the  piano, 
before  a  "Patton"-sized  American  flag. 
They're  warming  up  for  a  debate  be- 
fore 1,500  fans  in  a  Los  Angeles  the- 
ater. 

In  keeping  with  their  roles,  Liddy 
is  dressed  in  a  conservative  suit,  blue 
shirt  and  tie;  Leary  in  an  open  shirt, 
sweater  and  sneakers.  Liddy  looks  like 
an  evil  Dabney  Coleman  playing  a 
cross  between  the  late  New  York  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  British  fascist 
leader  Sir  Oswald  Moseley.  The  white- 
thatched  Leary  paces  up  and  down  the 
stage  like  a  shaggy  caged  panther. 

Between  them,  Leary  notes  with 
some  justice,  they  brought  down  the 
Nixon  Administration. 

Their  debate-of  no  great  intel- 
lectual clout— is  interspersed  with 
snapshots  of  them  looking  much  young- 
er, but  no  more  appealing,  and  scenes 
of  them  joshing  each  other  in  private  or 
engaged  in  some  of  their  characteristic 
activities. 

Describing  himself  as  a  "futurist 
cheerleader,"  Leary  is  seen  at  his  word 
processor,  admiring  the  videogames  at 
an  arcade,  which  he  compares  favor- 
ably to  the  invention  of  the  wheel,  and 
lecturing  to  a  semi-nudist  colony  on 
how  he's  updated  bis  famous  slogan, 
"tune  in,  turn  on,  and  drop  out,"  to  read 
"tune  in,  turn  on,  and  take  over,"  be- 
cause he  believes  the  world  now  be- 
longs to  a  more  liberated  generation 
born  after  1946. 


Liddy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  seen 
swapping  jail  experiences  with  some 
Hells  Angels  cyclists,  working  out  on 
his  exercycle,  and  practicing  firing  a 
lethal-looking  weapon  at  a  rifle  range. 

To  Liddy,  "loyalty"  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  life.  He  confesses 
the  only  reason  he'd  ever  divorce  his 
charming  mathematician  wife  of  25 
years  would  be  "if  she  betrayed  my 
country." 

Leary,  on  the  other  hand,  comes 
on  like  a  stoned,  vest-pocket  Thoreau 
who  "gives  no  right  to  the  state." 

"We  sound  like  an  old  married 
couple,"  they  admit.  An  odd  couple 
would  be  more  like  it.  But  although 
their  debate  about  moral,  social  and 
personal  values  lacks  the  distinction  of 
the  debate  between  Andre  Gregory  and 
Wallace  Shawn  in  "My  Dinner  With 
Andre,"  it's  lively  enough  to  make  this 
an  unusually  engaging  documentary. 

To  paraphrase  Leary's  credo, 
tune  in,  turn  on,  and  drop  in  to  see  "Re- 
turn Engagement." 


FILM  CLIPS 


Continued  from  Page  I 
giving  an  extra  dimension  to  music."  said  Car!  Colpacrt. 
an  American  Film  Institute  fellow  with  a  short  film  up 
for  this  year's  competition 

Colpaert's  10-minute  work.  "Aggelos."  shows  at 
anneni  Greek  torch  carrier  emerging  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  encountering  modern  Los  Angeles  and  then 
walking  back  into  the  sea  It  cost  $2,700.  he  said 

Rock  videos  don't  always  mean  trouble  for  makers  of 
short  films  They're  providing  new  Job  opportunities 
They're  revitalizing  the  concept  of  playing  theatrical 
shorts  before-  feature  films.  And  in  some  cases,  they're 
making  artistic  waves. 

"Some  of  the  most  creative  things  are  being  done  in 
that  medium."  said  Shello>  Levinson,  a  member  of  the 
academy's  short-film  selection  committee  and  an  Oscar 
winner  for  her  1981  short.  "Violet "  "But  I'm  sure  glad 
they  weren't  around  the  year  that  I  won  " 

Whether  "Thriller"  and  other  teen -oriented  rock 
videos  thrill  the  academy  voters  remains  to  be  seen, 


Michael  Jackson  Tamar  Hojjs 

many  of  the  members  of  the  selection  committee  are  in 

their  60s  and  70s. 

Paul  Schneider,  whose  $34,000  short  film,  "Sweetwa- 
ter." starring  Diane  Lane,  is  contending  for  an  Oscar  this 
year,  said  that  he  isn't  worried  about  competition  from 
music  videos.  "The  academy  members  are  extremely 
conventional -minded."  he  said  "They're  looking  for 
stones  that  have  emotional  impact  with  a  beginning, 
middle  and  end." 

D 

BUY  AMERICAN.  With  "Thriller"  immortalized  as  a 
short  film,  work  is  under  way  to  turn  another  Michael 
Jackson  song.  "Billie  Jean,"  into  a  feature  film 

The  project  is  being  developed  by  Island  Alive,  a 
maverick  company  with  the  noble  goal  of  producing  and 
distributing  American  independent  films.  The  company 
was  launched  in  May  by  Chris  Blackwel)  of  Island 
Records  and  Shep  Gordon  of  Alive  Enterprises,  a  music 
management  and  film  production  company. 

Foreign  films  have  been  aggressively  courted  by 
Hollywood's  major  studios  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
But  American  independent  films  often  fall  by  the 
wayside  Island  Alive's  current  roster  of  projects  is 
evidence  of  the  range  of  stateside  movie  making 

The  company  is  currently  distributing  "Koyaanisqat- 
si,"  Godfrey  Reggio's  staggering  "visual  tone  poem." 
Island  Alive  also  produced  and  distributed  "Return 
Engagement,"  a  documentary  about  the  G.  Gordon 
Liddy /Timothy  Leary  debates  that  opened  at  Cmeplex 
Wednesday  Future  releases  include  "Android,"  a 
campy  science-fiction  thriller  starring  Klaus  Kmski. 
and  "El  Norte."  a  dramatic  feature  about  two  Guatema- 
lan emigrants  that  won  acclaim  at  the  1983  Teliunde 
Film  Festival.     . 

The  company's  biggest  venture  is  "Choose  Me."  a 
low -budget  romantic  fantasy  by  director  Alan  Rudolph 
starring  Keith  Carradine,  Genevieve  Bujold  and  Lesley 
Ann  Warren.  Teddy  Pendergrass  is  recording  the  sound 
track  for  the  film,  which  recently  completed  shooting  on 
a  minuscule  budget  of  $750,000.  "There's  a  growing 
market  for  intelligent  films."  Carolyn  Pfeiffer,  Island 
Alive  president,  asserts.  "The  baby  boomers  do  go  to  the 
movies,  and  these  kinds  of  films  can  succeed  with  them. 
We  truly  believe  we're  filling  a  void." 
D 

TRARJERS:  Burt  Reynolds  and  Clint  Eastwood  will 
perform  together  for  the  first  time  in  "Kansas  City 
Jazz."  a  mystery  set  in  the  1940s.  Marsha  Mason 
co-stars  in  the  Warner  Bros  film. 

Disney  Pictures'  "Baby"  begins  shooting  in  West 
Africa  next  month  Sean  Young  ("Blade  Runner")  and 
William  Katt  play  a  young  couple  who  discover  a  family 
of  dinosaurs  on  an  expedition.  One  cast  member  has 
already  left  for  Africa:  a  mechanical  mama  dinosaur.  15 
feet  tall  and  75  feet  long,  constructed  at  Disney  Studios 
and  flown  to  its  natural  habitat  in  several  segments 
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MOVIE  REVIEW 


'RETURN  ENGAGEMENT  FOR  LIDDY  LEARY 


By  KEVIN  THOMAS, 
Times  Staff  Writer 

In  1966  an  ambitious  young  Poughkeepsie,  NY., 
prosecutor  named  G.  Gordon  Liddy  arrested  Timo- 
thy Leary  on  a  drug  charge  at  a  Victorian  mansion 
(n  nearby  Millbrook,  where  Leary  was  conducting  a 
seminar  on  consciousness-raising  drugs, 
t  Sixteen  notoriety -filled  years  later,  the  two  men 
teamed  up  to  become  perhaps  the  highest-paid  attrac- 
Uon  on  the  speakers'  circuit.  Writer-director  Alan 
Rudolph  filmed  their  act  at  the  Wilshire  Ebell  last 
summer  as  the  basis  for  his  aptly  titled  "Return 
Engagement,"  which  documents  an  eight-day  period  in 
6ieir  lives  both  onstage  and  off  (although  they  seem 
"on"  all  the  time  cinematographer  Jan  Kiesser's 
cameras  are  grinding). 

I  The  result  is  an  amusing,  provocative,  disturbing  and 
admirably  responsible  study  of  this  pair  of,  incorrigible 
showoffs  and  publicity-seekers  who  seem  to  have 
captured  the  imaginations  of  so  many.  The  well-made 
•JReturn  Engagement"  reveals  the  same  incisive  con- 
cern for  contemporary  issues,  values  and  life  styles  that 
have  characterized  such  Rudolph  films  as  "Welcome  to 
L.A.,"  "Remember  My  Name"  and  "Endangered  Spe- 
cies." '  * 
.  Introduced  by  their  moderator,  columnist-commen- 
tifttor  Carole  Hemingway,  as  Watergate's  "mastermind 
of  the  bungled  burglary"  and  the  man  who  "seems  to 
nave  influenced  a  generation  fn  taking  drugs,"  Leary 
and  Llddy  seem  more  alike  than  different,  despite  their 
contention  that  they  disagree  on  just  about  everything. 
Both  are  poised,  fit,  attractive,  learned,  highly  articulate 
fiddle-aged  men  with  considerable  humor  and  charm. 
Above  all,  they  are  very  adroit  performers. 
I  Leary  sees  himself  as  a  man  of  the  future,  urging  the 
baby-boom  generation,  those  76  million  young  people 
worn  between  1946  and  1964  to  "tune  in,  turn  on  and 
:e  over,"  while  Liddy  seems  mainly  preoccupied  with 


defending  himself,  justifying  everything  he's  ever  done 
on  the  basis  of  national  security.  Actually,  Liddy's 
offstage  remarks  are  more  revealing— e.g.,  "If  I  were 
John  Dean,  I'd  hope  I'd  have  the  courage  to  put  a  pistol 
in  my  mouth  and  do  the  job." 

Both  men  score  points,  especially  Leary,  but  those 
points  are  blunted  simply  because  of  who  Liddy  and 
Leary  are.  Leary,  in  fact,  makes  lots  of  sense,  but  his 
continuing  espousal  of  LSD  is  profoundly  disturbing, 
considering  all  the  casualties  that  the  drug  has  left  in  its 
wake.  (This  is  not  to  say  that  it's  not  possible  to  agree 
with  Leary  that  the  drug  is  worth  further  research. ) 

The  film's  most  absorbing  moment  occurs  when 
Leary  is  confronted  by  a  man  in  the  audience  who 
claims  he  was  blinded  by  shots  fired  by  people  high  on 
LSD.  Stunned,  Leary  claims  that  he  has  never  advocat- 
ed in  his  writings  that  people  should  take  LSD.  But  what 
of  his  responsibility  in  his  catch-phrase  of  the  '60s, 
"tune  in,  turn  on  and  drop  out"? 

Liddy  likewise  offers  some  pertinent  observations  on 
the  realities  of  national  security,  but  they're  undercut 
because  they're  being  expressed  by  a  man  with  an 
all -too -fanatic  gleam  in  his  eye.  Too  much  of  the  time 
both  men  seem  to  be  outrageous  for  the  sake  of  being 
outrageous.  (The  evening  opens  with  Liddy  singing 
"America  the  Beautiful"  to  Leary 's  piano  accompani- 
ment against  a  huge  American  flag  as  their  "Patton"- 
like  backdrop.)  Since  it's  hard  to  take  them  seriously, 
they  too  often  come  across  as  crackpots,  with  some  of 
their  remarks  sounding  downright  dangerous. 

What  makes  "Return  Engagement"  (Times-rated 
Mature  because  it  will  be  over  the  heads  of  the  very 
young)  both  worthwhile  and  entertaining  is  that 
Rudolph  has  created  contexts  in  which  to  challenge 
Leary  and  Liddy  at  every  turn. 

Moderator  Hemingway  expresses  what  most  in  the 
audience  surely  must  be  thinking  when  she  says  to 
Leary,  "Your  act  is  pretty  show  biz."  (He  agrees 
gleefully. )  And  when  Rudolph  shows  us  Liddy  cashing 


in  on  his  notoriety,  as  have  so  many  of  the  other 
Watergate  convicts,  we  are  made  to  remember  that  the 
one  Watergate  story  that  goes  untold  may  be  the  most 
important  of  all— that  of  the  alert  Watergate  guard  who 
uncovered  the  bungled  burglary  and  whose  life  has 
taken  a  tragic  turn  ever  since. 
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■THE  VOICE  OF  BRITAIN ■ 

Jail,  the  only  penalty 


IE  all  real  Chelsea  supporters  I  was 
:ened  by  the  events  at  Brighton 
Saturday  when  thugs  beat  up  the 
cemen  and  tore  down  a  goal 
ssbar. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  punish  Chelsea 

le    letting    the    offenders    oft    with 

fill  fines. 

A  ban  on  travelling  Chelsea  fans  has 

?ady    proved    a.  failure. 

i  only  solution  Is  to  Jail 

se  responsible— and  that 

he  responsibility  of  the 

;  1st  rates. 

RONAN  MUNRO, 

High  Wycombe, 

Buck*. 


for  soccer 
hooligans 


HAPPY 
TIMES 


3CER  Chairman  Mike 
iber  ot  Brighton  may 
e  a  point  in  suggesting  a 
ch  to  midweek  soccer 
les  to  curb  violence. 
:owever.  a  much  better 
'  would  be  for  all  clubs  to 
:e  free  membership  cards 
their  supporters  to  certify 
t  they  are  local  residents. 
s  would  have  to  be  shown 
admission  to  potentially 
jblesome  matches. 
'his  would  work  both  borne 
1  away,  even  though  it 
ild  mean  at  some  matches 
re  would  be  only  home 
iporters  allowed. 

I_  ft  DENT, 

Brighton, 

East  Sussex. 

PER  last  Saturday's  sicken- 

display    in    Brighton    I 

ild    like    to    see    Chelsea's 


BRITISH  guests  at  the 
Monterey  Palace  complex 
In  Ibiza,  Spain,  called  it 
"  Costa  Colditi  "  because 
of  the  "  anti  -  British  " 
staff.  We  stayed  there  in 
July  and  also  had  a 
nightmare  holiday  — 
caused  by  the  rowdy,  dis- 
gusting behaviour  of 
British  guests.  Apart- 
ments and  staff  were 
faultless. 

Mrs  E.  J.  FEARNSIDE, 
Rotherham,  S  Yorks. 

MY  SISTER  and  I  had  a 
marvellous  holiday  at  the 
Monterey  Palace. 

G.  BROWN.  Sheffield. 


hooligan  soccer  supporters 
banned  from  all  first  class 
matches,  both  home  and  away, 


Getting  fat  in  Whitehall 

IS  THATCHER'S  own  policy  staff  at  No.  10  has  been 
reased  to  eight.  Chancellor  Nigel  Lawson  now  has  three 
litical  advisers.  What  has  happened  to  the  "  slimmer,  fitter, 
s  people  mean  more  efficiency  "  policy  ? 

J.  MOLYNEUX.  Prestatyn,  Clwyd. 


for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Every  supporter  found  guilty 
of  any  sort  of  hooliganism 
should  be  detained  at  the 
local  police  station  during 
a  game  and  then  sent  to  clear 
up  the  ground  after  the  genu- 
ine supporters  have  gone 
home. 

Mrs  V.  B.  WARD, 

Chatham, 

Kent 


Egged  on 


AS  a  cyclist,  I  must  add  my 
own  reply  to  the  car  driver 
reader  who  saw  an 
irresponsible  cyclist  riding 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind 
his  head. 

After  waving  a  car  to  over- 
take me  recently,  I  was  hit 
squarely  in  the  ear  by  an 
egg  thrown  by  the  smiling 
passenger.  On  another 
occasion  a  full  can  of  beer 
passed  right  through  my  cycle 
frame. 

Life  is  full  of  surprises. 

W.  R.  TUNALEY, 
LaMMOfflf  N> 

Harassment 

OH  dear,  don't  say  the 
unions  are  going  to  do  away 
with  the  admiring  glances  we 
get  at  work  just  because  some 
ugly  old  bat  of  a  TUC  official 
never  receives  any  such 
"sexual  harassment." 

JILL  RIGHT, 
Lewes,  East  Sussex. 


NEW  riLIVIS  *  Ian  Christie 


Laughs  ahoy :  Ronstadt  and  Smith 


On  the  wild  side 


•  WILD  STYLE  (15)  I.C.A. 
Cinema  is  a  look  at  young 
Mack  people  bent  on  self- 
expression  In  New  York's 
Sooth  Bronx. 

The  thin  plot  about  a 
journalist  (Patti  Astor)  on  an 
assignment  in  the  area  serves 
as  an  excuse  for  depicting  the 
activities  of  graffiti  artists, 
■  break  dancers "  and  "  rap  " 
performers  who  deliver  mono- 
logues in  doggerel  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  disco 
beat. 

Director  Charie  Ahern  puts 
It  all  together  with  a  feeling 
ef  raw  vitality. 

•  RETURN     ENGAGEMENT 

(15)   Screen  en  the  Green,  Is 


a  curious  entertainment  —  a 
documentary  focused  en 
Gordon  Liddy  and  Dr 
Timothy  Leary  and  one  of  the 
so-called  debates  they  engage 
In  for  profit. 

Liddy,  who  went  to  Jail  for 
masterminding  the  Water- 
gate burglary,  attempts  to 
justify  his  actions  en  the 
grounds  of  loyalty  to  his 
country. 

Leary,  who  did  time  for 
drag  offences,  defends  the 
joys  of  freaking  out  on  LSD. 
They  both  seem  as  devious  as 
their  arguments  are  specious. 

In    terms    of    showbnsiness, 

?eu    laugh    at     them    rather 
han    with    them. 


Yo,  ho,  ho ! 
It's  culture 
and  it's  fun 


I    APPROACHED   THE    PIRATES    OF 
PENZANCE    (I!)    Classic,   Shaftesbury 

Avenue  with  an  open  mind,  determined 
to  judge  It  on  its  merits  rather  than 
compare  It  with  any  stage  production 
of  the  celebrated  O  and  S  light  opera. 
The  film,  which  is  a  version  of  Joe 
Papp's  much-acclaimed  New  York  stage 
production,  hasn't  turned  me  into  a 
fervent  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  fan  but  I 
found  it  tuneful,  cheerful  and  at  times 
quite  funny. 

Appealing  too,  is  the  notion  that  the 
romantic  hero  (Rex  Smith)  became  involved 
in  piracy  simply  because  his  nanny  (Angela 
Lansbury)  was  hard  of  hearing.  The  lad's 
parents  wanted  him  to  be  apprenticed  to  a 
pilot,   not  a  pirate. 

George  Rose  Is  admirably 
adamant  as  the  Major- 
General,  reluctant  to  see  his 
daughters  married  off  to  buc- 
caneers, and  Tony  Azito  is 
comical  as  a  policeman  whose 
lot  is  by  no  means  happy. 


Heroine 


Linda  Ronstadt  sings 
beautifully  as  the  heroine  and 
the  entire  cast  displays  a  wel- 
come exuberance  in  the 
dance  routines. 

But  the  star  of  the  show  Is 
undoubtedly  Kevin  Kline,  who 
plays  the  Pirate  King. 

With  his  white  shirt  open  to 
the  navel,  he  comes  on  like  a 
combination  of  Douglas  Fair- 
banks and  Errol  Plynn,  bran- 
dishing his  sword  and  kissing 
girls  with  eoual  dexterity. 

A  wonderful  tongue-in- 
cheek   performance. 


iiinnnurSViiui 


i  ne  r>arnum  touch 


.«> 


<^ 


IN  Shakespeare's  only  venture 
into  the  America*,  the  first 
reaction  of  the  tester  Trmculo 
to  Caliban  is  to  contemplate  the 
fortune  this  bizarre  inhabuanl 
of  the  New  World  would  bring 
him  in  a  freak  show.  In  this,  he 
anticipated  the  great  nineteenth 
century  (bowman  Phineas  T. 
Bamum,  who  believed  that 
anything  ilightly  out  of  the 
ordinary  could  be  instilled  for 
profit  in  what  he  called  his 
American  Museum,'  in  the 
process  creating  a  metaphor  for 
that  function  in  American  fife 
that  transforms  everything  into 
a  branch  of  show-business. 

The  latest  addition  to  that 
great  American  Museum  is  the 
double  act  of  Timothy  Leary, 
the  former  Harvard  psychology 
professor,  naive  Utopian  guru 
•nd  advocate  of  freedom 
through  drugs,  and  G.  Gordon 
Liddy,  mastermind  of  the 
Watergate  break-in,  samurai  of 
the  suburbs  and  tuunch 
upholder  of  victory  through 
willpower. 

This  past  year  they  have  bees 
touring  America,  lecturing  and 
debating  together,  and  Robert 
Altman  t  former  assistant  AJan 
Rudolph  has  made  an  engross- 
ing, very  funny  documentarv 
aboul  a  week  this  odd  couple 
jpent  in  Los  Angeles ,  ~~ 
PiaflgCflliesrfScreeii  o 
ton  OTeetr,  » 

This  title  refers  to  revisiting 
the  Sixties  and  Seventies 
through  these  emblematic  fig- 
ures, and  to  the  fact  that  back 
in  16oo  Liddy,  as  an  eager 
young  district  attorney  in  an 
ultra-conservative  New  York 
county,  arrested  Leary's  whole 
commune  aeveral  times  on 
drugs  charges.  This  harrass- 
ment  led,  so  Leary  argues,  to 
Liddy  being  hired  as  a  narcotics 
expert  by  the  White  House,  and 
thus  on  to  Watergate,  justifying 
Leary's  claim  that  the  pair 
helped  bring  down  Nixon 

For  commercial  reasons  the 
two  need  each  other  Until 
Liddy  came  along,  Leary  was  a 
drug  on  the  market  as  a 
lecture-circuit  performer, 
while  Liddy  needed  a  way-out 
stooge  to  make  him  sound  more 
humane  and  reasonable. 
Together  they  can  attract  a 
mixed  house  of  doves  and 
hawks.  But  though,  as  Liddy 
remarks,  'we  disagree  about 
everything  it  is  possible  to 
disagree  about,'  the  pair  have 
taken  to  each  other  whatever 
each  may  actually  profess,  they 
are  representatives  of  a  cranky 
American  individualism  at  its 
most  extreme  thai  took  both  to 
jail  for  long  sentences. 

Appropriately  the  movie 
begins  witli  Liddy's  hoarse 
baritone  rendition  of '  America, 
America '  to  what  he  terms 
Leary's  '  psychedelic '  piano 
accompaniment,  and  their 
good-humoured  public  dial- 
ogues take  place  before  a  giant 
'  Stars  and  Stripes  '  backdrop 
that  recalls  the  pre-credit 
sequence  of  'Patton.' 

Rudolph's  film  (with  Altman 
•Derating  one  of  the  cameras)  is 
as  deceptively  loose-textured 
and  as  artfully  contrived  as  his 
directorial  debut, '  Welcome  to 


by  PHILIP  FRENCH 

L.A.,'  with  exposition  as  care- 
fully planted  as  in  a  well-made 
play  We  have  the  pair  doing 
their  act  on  stage  and  separately 
interviewed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
journalist  who  moderates  the 
public  sessions.  A  roof-top 
hotel  breakfast  with  their  wives 
presses  on  family  issues,  and 
allows  us  to  observe  the 
acquiescent  femininity  of 
Leary's  young  wife,  and  the 
toughness  of  Mrs  Liddy  — 
when  Liddy  refuses  to  talk 
about  his  sex-life,  saying  '1 
plead  not  guilty  on  all  count*,' 

she  retorts,  '  You  always  do 

•hat's  why  they  gave  you  20 
years  ' 

Rudolph  cross-cuts  between 
Liddy  working  out  in  the  gym 
to  the  point  of  extreme  pain  and 
Leary  playing  with  his  mind- 
extending  word-processor. 
When  Leary  goes  off  to  talk  a 
load  of  mystical  guff  to  a  largely 
nude  audience  of '  Me  Genera- 
tion '    zealots   at    the    Eaalen 


G.  Gordon  Liddy  :  '  I  plead 
not  guilty  on  all  counts.' 


Institute,  Liddy  is  out  on  the 
road  with  a  local  motor-cycle 
gang,  whose  leader  did  time 
with  him  in  a  Federal 
penitentiary. 

While  Liddy  visits  an  indoor 
shooting-range,  keeping  up  his 
skills  with  shot-gun  and  pistol, 
Leary  drops  in  on  a  computer- 
games  arcade,  preaching  his 
message  that  with  computers 
'you  can  double  your  intell- 
igence in  a  week  '  Both  have  a 
session  with  a  class  of  high- 
school  seniors,  Liddy  lecturing 
them  on  ethics  and  social 
responsibility,  Leary  flattering 
them  with  his  ideas  on  the 
imminent  and  necessary  take- 
over by  post-war  youth 

What  they  have  to  say  is 
usually  eloquent,  and  in 
Liddy's  case  often  shrewd  But 
sooner  or  later  (usually  sooner) 
their  particular  brands  of  auth- 
oritarianism and  anarchism  are 
pushed  so  far  thai  each  disap- 
pears into  the  wide  blue  yonder 
on  the  back  of  the  greai 
American  eagle  with  a  maniac 
gleam  in  his  eyes  But  they're 
a  genial  couple,  deep  in  the 
American  grain .  There  are  few 
dull  moments  in  their  company 
and  '  Return  Engagement '  is  as 
much  a  testimony  to  the 
resilience  of  American  demo- 
cracy as  it  a  evidence  of  a 
national  addiction  to  sbow- 
business 
Charlie  Ahearn's  Wild  Style 


OCA,  1 5)  is  a  fictionalised  itudy 
of  the  disco  rappers,  free-style 
flash-dancers  and  graffiti  artists 
of  the  blighted  South  Bronx 
area  that  would  have  been 
better  treated  as  straight  doc- 
umentary Ahearn  has  some 
movie  naturals  here  — mostly 
black  and  Hispanic  teenagers 
—who  can  talk  a  streak,  dance 
Jennifer  Beats  into  a  chiropo- 
dist's chair  and  transform  the 
exterior  of  a  subway  carriage 
into  a  cross  between  a  Rivera 
mural  and  an  enlarged  Lichten- 
stein  comic-strip  in  two  hours 
of  darkness  using  only  a  couple 
of  aerosol  cans. 

But  instead  he  has  chosen  to 
Impose  on  his  real-life  street 
artists  what  is  little  more  than 
an  old  Rooney-Garland  roman- 
tic musical  formula,  leading  up 
to  a  '  Say  kids,  I've  got  an  idea, 
let's  do  the  show  right  here ! 
finale  of  dancers,  DJs,  rappers 
and  painters  getting  together  in 
a  run-down  Bronx  open-air 
theatre.  This  is  a  pity,  because 
the  film  has  a  lot  of  humour, 
guts  and  energy. 

Anyone  who  thinks  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  indestructible 
should  see  the  movie  Wilford 
Leach  baa  made  of  Pirate*  of 
Penzance  (Classic,  Shaftesbury 
Ave,  U)  with  the  cast  of  his  own 
fazzed-up  Broadwav  produc- 
tion, led  by  Kevin  Kline, 
Angela  Lansbury  and  Linda 
Ronstadt.  The  vitality  that  was 
the  saving  grace  of  Leach's 
stage  version  comes  over  on 
Teen  as  nervous  agitation. 
Clear  diction  (always  the  strong 
suit  of  any  D'Oyly  Carte 
production)  is  intermittently 
achieved,  and  never  in  the 
patter  songs. 

The  film's  only  touch  of 
cinematic  imagination  is  to  have 
the  final  chase  go  through  a  sea- 
front  theatre  presenting  a 
parodically  conventional  Vic- 
torian production  of  'HMS 
Pinafore,"  which  after  two 
hours  of  Leach's  film  no  longer 
appears  to  us  the  laughably 
fustian  thing  he  so  smugly  takes 
it  to  be. 

Seeing  endless  short  movies  u 
like  banqueting  on  canapes,  and 
such  a  series  of  over-nch, 
somewhat  unbalanced  meals  is 
offered  by  the  Cambridge 
Animation  Festival  (13-18 
September).  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  opportunity  to  survey 
whole  areas  of  activity  in  a  brief 
period,  and  this  year  the  main 
theme  is  '  Animation  and 
Persuasion." 

This  is  a  fascinating  and 
contentious  area,  and  one  that 
shows  up  the  limitations  of 
serious  animated  movies. 
They're  either  so  abstract  and 
generalised  that  no  one  could 
disagree  with  them,  or  so 
simplistic  in  their  propaganda 
that  only  the  convened  could 
watch  them  with  sympathy 

What  does  get  under  the  skin, 
however,  is  the  1 044  -Bugs 
Bunny  Nips  the  Nips,'  a 
ferociously  xenophobic  cartoon 
that  has  us  roaring  with 
laughter  as  the  Warner 
Brothers'  resident  rabbit  breaks 
all  the  cartoon  conventions  and 
actually  kills  a  whole  battalion 
of  Japanese  soldiers 


Riot  only  the  first  great  film  of  1883  -  it  ma  y  well  be  the  greatest  of  the 
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TIMOTHY  LEARY.  high 
priest  of  the  Oalifornian 
drug  culture  in  the  Six- 
ties, and  a  convict  for 
much  of  the  Seventies  as 
a  result,  has  finally  been 
given  the  seal  of  approval 
by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

Refused  entry  to  Britain 
on  no  less  than  three  occa- 
sions back  in  those  days 
of  notoriety,  the  Home 
Office  now  seems  to  have 
forgiven  and  forgotten  and 
Leary  will  be  arriving  here 
at  the  weekend  for  the  first 
time  since  a  brief  trip 
some  11  years  ago  when  he 
was  on  the  run  from  a 
U.S.  gaol.  Then  he  was 
allowed  no  further  than 
Heathrow  Airport. 

And  his  mission  this 
time  ?  It  could  not  be  more 
bizarre — to  promote  not 
only  himself,  in  the  form 
of  an  autobiography  out 
shortly,  but  also  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  un- 
likely figure  of  an  old 
adversary,  the  Watergate 
"dirty  tricks"  burglar.  ■Q.'" 
Gordon  Liddy. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  former  FBI  agent 
liddy,  a  God  and  Country 
man  arrested  Leary,  laid- 
back  and  anti-State,  twice 
on  drugs  charges  and  that 
there  is  still  little  love  lost 
between  them,  they  have 
established  a  barely  plaus- 
ible but  lucrative  business 
arrangement  whereby  they 
tour  the  States  together 
giving    Joint    lectures    on 


their  diametrically  opposed 
philosophies. 

By  all  accounts,  their 
"shows"  are  a  scream.  They 
sit  at  opposite  ends  of  a 
stage  with  an  impartial 
judge  between  and,  start- 
ing with  their  first  meet- 
ings as  sheriff  and  outlaw, 
recount  two  very  different 
tales. 

So  successful  has  the 
circus  been  that,  with 
extra  footage  of  their  life- 
styles thrown  In,  their  en- 
counters  have   been  made 


Jft^^^film- 
^■■■nwhich 
givenft^world  premiere  at 
the  Screen  on  the  Green 
next  Tuesday. 

The  protagonists  are 
keeping  apart  in  this 
country  —  other  commit- 
ments  Is  the  reason  offi- 
cially given.  Liddy,  an 
obsessive  self-disciplinarian 
who  once  bit  off  a  rat's 
head  and  used  to  burn 
himself  to  conquer  phobias 
about  rodents  and  fire,  is 


Everyone  knows  we 

know  I  know  he 

knows  she  knows  it 

knows  they  know 

you'll  know  how  to 
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here  already  but  leaves 
shortly  before  Leary  arrives. 
And  the  tough  guy's  ver- 
dict on  the  man  who  would 
undermine  his  beloved 
country?  "Dr  Leary  talks 
like  somebody  who  has 
injected  himself  with  too 
many  chemical  substances. 
But  he's  got  an  elfin  Irish 
wit.  I  think  linearly.  I'm  a 
lawyer  and  I  have  to 
pounce  on  him  very 
quickly." 

As  one  mutual  acquaint- 
ance puts  it:  "It's  remark- 
able that  they  can  bring 
themselves  to  make  money 
out  of  each  other." 

Home 
sweet  home 

POSER,  the  cat  belonging 
to  David  and  Elizabeth 
Emanuel,  the  designers  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales' 
wedding  dress,  has  returned 
home. 

The  long  -  haired  grey 
Persian  disappeared  more 
than  a  week  ago  and  since 
then  the  Emanuels'  show- 
room in  Brook  Street  has 
been  flooded  with  telephone 
calls  offering  assistance 
and  information. 

On  Sunday  evening  how- 
ever he  just  strolled  back 
into  their  Knightsbridge 
home  of  his  own  accord. 

"We  were  all  very 
worried,"  said  Elizabeth. 
"We  had  visions  of  him 
ending  up  as  a  collar  on 
someone's  coat.  He  seemed 

nulite nnar»a,fcht>/1 tih  rmnrh 


ate  need  of  more  voluj 
teers. 

The  number  of  despairii 
callers  has  risen  so  dram: 
tically  that  at  least  anoth 
5000-6000  helpers  a 
needed  to  Join  the  alrea< 
20,000  strong  team.  Ti 
central  London  branch  hi 
been  particularly  badly  hi 

Director,  the  Rev  Joh 
Eldrld  says  they  have  ha 
an  extra  500  callers  alreac 
this  year  and  the  numbe: 
are  Increasing.  "It  den 
seem  to  be  a  general  tren 
all  over  the  country,  bt 
of  course,  cities  are  alwaj 
the  worst  hit,"  he  said. 

The  central  L  o  n  d  o 
group  still  have  their  head 
quarters  in  the  crypt  < 
the  Wren  church  of  I 
Stephen  Walbrook  in  ti 
City,  which  is  where  th 
organisation  was  founde 
and  which  was  restore 
with  funds  raised  by  Star 
dard  readers.  The  Rfl 
Eldrid  now  hopes  thos 
same  readers  will  she 
similar  support  for  th 
Samaritans  themselves. 

Peace 
pioneer 

PEACE,  it  seems,  is  becom 
ing  quite  a  competitiv 
business.  No  sooner  ha* 
yoga  teacher  Swami  Vishn 
decided  on  the  date  of  hi 
latest  peace  protest — flyinj 
over  the  Berlin  wall — thai 
a  rival  pair  of  peace  pro 
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THE  ARTS 


FILMS  /  KEITH  NURSE 

Master  minds  clash 
in  a  war  of  words 


(US) 
Screen  ob  Islington  Green 
Wild  Stria  ICA 

Tkt  Mrates  •«  Peasaare  ( U ) 

Classsc,  Sbaftf  sbury  Ave 

WHEN  TWO  noloriouj  old 
adversaries  iucb  as  Dr  Timothy 
Learj  and  G.  Cordon  Liddy 
mouat  their  awn  lecture  road- 
,  snow  to  do  cemrjat,  thev  are 
surely  encaged  in  the  profitable 
politics  of  survival. 

As  two  much  reviled  men 
as*  ooaviction,  their  resilience 
la  aa  understandable  as  It  is 
neoesaary.  HI  scratch  your 
even  ant  la  public,  if  you  scratch 
out  mi  na :  that  seems  to  be  I  he 
mutually  beneficial  understand- 
ing that  has  brought  the  two 
p"tfr*i"^*  together  on  the  col- 
lege circuit,  where  they  are 
reportedly  the  highest  priced 
speakers 

One  of  their  encounters, 
symbolising  as  it  does  the  fun- 
damental dash  between  two 
deeply  contrasting  philosophies, 
has  been  recorded  on  film  in 
■atan  Engagesaeai.  As  a  mic- 
rocosmic  glimpse  of  the 
American  debate  over  the  past 
20  years  or  so,  it  is  an  intel- 
lectual nriae  fight  not  to  be 
missed.  The  drama  continues 
outside  the  ring. 

The  British  distributors  of  the 
film  offered  an  apology  for  the 
non-appearance  of  Dr  Leary  at 
the  London  Press  screening  this 
weak.  The  Hobs*  Secretary, 
they  declared,  had  refused  him 
entry  into  the  UK  oa  the  basis 
asf  his  previous  record 

Ha  has  invpeocable  antece- 
dents. The  one-time  Harvard 
professor  and  so-called  LSD 
guru  has  been  challenging 
authority  for  a  lone  time,  ano 
he  vein  Issues  bis  famous  call 
"  Tuna  fa,  turn  on,  dropout  ■ 
—this  time  on  the  platform  to 
his  old  rival. 

Yet  It  is  by  no  means  an 
unequal  contest.  Liddy.  former 
FBI  agent,  was  the  master- 
mind behind  the  Watergate 
break-to.  He  spent  four-aod-a- 
hslf  years  in  prison  but  reso- 
lutely refused  to  name  his  asso- 
ciates. And  his  first  encounter 
with  the  philosopher-scientist 
occurred  when,  as  an  assistant 
district  attorney,  some  16  years 
ago  he  arrested  Leary  in 
Duchess  County.  New  York. 

The  silver-haired  academic,  a 
man  bubbling  with  seductive 
slogans.  Is  patently  adept  at 
sententious  verbal  demolition. 
Ha  begins  the  debate  by  insist- 
ing that  It  ia  his  duty  to  expose 
bis  admirable  foe. 

Lsddy,  according  to  the  pro- 


phet. Is  a  member  of  a'  very 
dangerous  and  destructive 
(roup;  he  la  a  self-confessed 
lawyer,  one  of  that  exclusive 
band  of  intellectual  hitmen. 
Most  of  those  who  fought  in 
the  Second  World  War  saw  it  as 
a  test  of  manhood.  Tbey  be- 
came addicted  to  it— Legion- 
naires' disease,  he  calls  it.  From 
the  political  Right  comes  for- 
midably  cool  Liddy.  Had  it  not 
been  for  those  warriors,  they 
in  the  US  would  now  all  be 
speaking  either  German  or 
Japanese. 

Challenged  from  the  floor, 
the  former  Harvard  man 
insists  that  he  has  never  advo- 
cated the  taking  of  LSD  or 
any  other  drug.  'I  do,  however, 
advocate  the  option  of  the 
American  citizen  to  make  ao 
intelligent  decision  about  who 
and  what  to  put  into  his/her 
body." 

Not  all  the  decisions,  though, 
are  intelligent  ones  The  pro- 
fessor is  visibly  shaken  when 
one  member  of  the  audience, 
a  Vietnam  veteran,  steps  for- 
ward to  declare  that  he  had 
been  blinded,  not  on  the  battle- 
field but  back  home  in  the  U  S 
—by  a  trigger-happy  group  high 
on  LSD. 

Both  men  are  clearly  well 
versed  in  the  hard-sell  business. 
Such  salesmen  need  to  he 
treated  with  caution  and  deep 
suspicion,  though  that  In  itself 
does  not  explain  why  the  vener- 
able doctor  ahould  not  be  here 
in  LoaldoB  to  explain  what  he 
calk  nla  cheer  feeding  ■  all 
about 

MEANWHILE,  on  what  seems 
to  be  quite  another  planet,  the 
kids  in  the  South  Bronx  are 
struggling  to  express  themselves 
in  a  ghastly  landscape  of  dere- 
liction  and   social   deprivation. 

Not  for  them  the  niceties  of 
well-paid  verbal  fisticuffs.  Wild 
Style  by  Charlie  Ahearn  ia  a 
curiously  naive  and  sentimental 
tale  about  a  young  graffiti  artist 
whose  speciality  is  to  make 
night  sorties  into  the  railway 
sidings  and  give  the  subway 
trains  some  local  colour. 

Raymond  (Lee  Qulnonet)  — 
Zoro  by  night— is  a  soft-hearted 
teenager  with  a  crush  on  a 
pretty  murallst  nicknamed 
*  Lady  Bug."  Their  slang-ridden 
exchanges  are  distinctly  hard 
to  follow. 

Then  enters  a  media  woman, 
blonde  Virginia  (Parti  Aster), 
who  finds  the  Bronx  beat  not 
without  its  upliftiofi  sidelines. 


theatre  /  Crime  and  Punishment 


THE      DRAMATISATION      of 

Dostoevsky's  novel,  M  Crime 
and  Punishment,  at  tbe  Lyric, 
Hammersmith,  oa  Wednesday 
night  proved  aa  artistic  triumph 
and    received    an    ovation. 

Thia  recreation  with  English 
actors  of  a  production  from 
Moscow's  Taganka  Theatre, 
staged  by  its  artistic  director 
Yuri .  Lyirbimov,  uses  the 
resources  of  the  theatre 
medium  to  ways  so  new  in 
effect  as  to  astonish  the 
imagination. 

Oa  a  black,  empty  stage,  the 
actors  are  often  seen  oaly  in 
pencil  thin  poles  of  light,  or 
through  a  weird,  stroboscope 
flickering;  for  scenery  there  is 
little  except  a  white  door,  sud- 
denly    splashed     with     blood. 


Fleeting  crowds,  swept  by  rain 
or  moving  balletically  through 
sinister  backstrcets,  conjure 
Petersburg  in  the  1860s  and  the 
delirious  sufferings  of  Raskolni- 
kov,  the  poor  student,  played 
by  Michael  Pennington  with  a 
power  not  even  this  floe  actor 
has  achieved  before. 

'He  has  murdered  a  pawn- 
broker, partly  for  the  money  to 
save  his  sister  from  a  had  mar- 
riage, but  mainly  to  prove  his 
Napoleonic  superiority  over 
ordinary  men.  He  bungles 
the  crime,  escapes  by  a  fluke, 
becomes  feverishly  ill  and  now 
faces  a  terrible  dilemma.  If  he 
does  not  give  himself  up,  an 
innocent  will  be  hanged  in  his 
stead. 
But,    although    Lyubimov    la 


such  a  phantasmagoria  of 
theatrical  invention,  the  hand 
of  a  great  director  is  seen  also 
in  the  performances  he  coaxes 
from  a  large  cast.  I  do  not 
mean  only  the  drilled  precision 
and  the  speed  of  their  ghostly 
entrances  and  exits,  mostly  in 
the  mind  of  the  tormented 
student.  All  the  acting  Is  line 
in  detail.  There  is  piercing 
excitement  in  the  murderer's 
cat-and-mouse  fencing  with  Bill 
Paterson's  wily  detective,  whose 
Scottish  accent  adds  as  much 
to  his  menace  as  the  comic 
gait  caused  by  his  haemor- 
rhoids. 

Notable  particularly  was 
Christopher  Guinee  as  a 
drunken  layabout,  Bill  Stewart 
as  a  well-heeled  lecher.  Gary 
Waldhoro     as     a     self-seeking 
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sadist  and  Veroatca  Roberta  an, 
a  prostitute. 

But  the  whole  cast  contribult, 
to  Dostoevskv's  frenetic  i 
—claustrophobic   rooms 
to  wild  and  hysterical  sp, 
good  people  and  bad  argue  1 
and    against   the   egfajtewy 
God    and    the    mystery   of   t 
evil  he  permits  in  the  world. 

The  play  ends  on  a  topical 
note,  which  perhaps  indicate* 
why  Lyubimov  is  no  favourite 
of  the  Soviet  authorities: 
Raskolnikov's  crime  is  inter- 
preted as  in  act  of  overvfMB-  . 
ing  pride,  and  bis  fate  aa  a , 
warning  to  any  people  wits,  a 
Napoleonic  ambition  to  show 
themselves  superior  to  the  reat 
of  mankind. 

JOHN 


television  /  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave 


Timothy    Leary    and  G.    Cordon    LkJoV    in 
*'  Return  Engagement."         ^ 

V. 

She    seeks    to    broadcast    the  original    New   York   can— rock 

achievements  of  the  ubiquitous  singer    Linda    Ronstadt.    Kevin 

young  painter  with   the  spray-  Kline    Rex  Smith,  George  Rose 

can  to  the  moneyed  Manhattan  and  Tony   Aiito— but  Vfith  the 

gallery  sat  addition  of  Angela  Lansburv  as 

Somewhere     In     the     back-  the        piratical        cook-washer- 

ground    there    is    a    decidedly  woman. 

threatening      atmosphere      and       The  film  is  well  served  at  its 

dearly  a  mood  of  black  mili  centre.     Klines  swashbuckling 

tancy.  But  the  production  gives  Errol  Flynn  like  Pirate  King  has 

this  subject  a  wide  berth  and  a    tongue-in-cheek    dash    about 

offers,    simply,   a    foot-tapping'  him  which  gives  Che  production 

bip-sbakin'  surface  view  of  the  its      radiating      energy      and 

kids  from  the  mean  streets.  vitality.      The     others     follow 

:__    *  breeiily  enough  along  the  same 

THE  ORCHESTRATIONS  may  jolly  old  gang  plank.  It  Is  per 
have  been  revamped  but  the  formed  against  painted  back- 
lyrics  are  as  fresh  and  witty  as  drops.  witjj  briAtiy  coloured 
ever  m  The  Pirates  of  Pen  foliage  and  painted  grating 
canee.  the  film  version  of  cows.  A  silent  film  appears  to 
Joseph  Papp's  Broadway  have  burst  into  song  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  Gilbert  and  Keystone  Cops— albeit  in  British 
Sullivan   operetta.  bobby   blue   uniforms  —  have 

It   brings   to  tike  screen   the  been  let  loose  on  the  set. 


ON  THE  LAST  Friday  of 
November  1929,  the  four-masted 
barque  Peking,  the  largest  sail- 
ing ship  afloat,  set  sail  from 
Hamburg  for  Talcahuano  in 
Chile  with  a  cargo  of  china  lava- 
tory pans  and  coke.  It  immedi- 
ately ran  into  e  North  Sea 
storm  that  wreaked  66  other 
ships,  a  minor  rehearsal  for  the 
80ft  waves  encountered  while 
rounding  Cape  Horn. 

On  board  with  his  camera  for 
the  11, 000-mile  voyage  was  the 
young  American  sailor  Irving 
Johnson.  His  silent  film  in 
flickering  black  and  white  made 
a  breathtaking  start  last  night 
for  the  third  series  of  Travellers 
in  Tune  (BBC-2),  pictures  of 
early  exploration. 

As  outside  observer,  Johnson 
was  inclined  to  take  a  rather 
romantic  view  of  why  men 
should  sign  on  for  six  months 
and  more  of  such  toll,  wetness 
and    misery,    with    a    constant 


danger  in  rough  -weather  of 
being  washed  overboard-  He 
was  not  one  for  asking  ques- 
tions about  the  conditions  on 
German  dry  land  at  the  time. 

He  was  also  a  brave  man, 
fortunate  to  survive  his  filming 
of  the  heavy  seas,  which  kept 
the  decks  almost  continuously 
under  water,  and  the  perilous 
climbs  among  the  acres  of  can- 
v«s  that  kept  the  8.000-ton  ship 
moving. 

The  producer,  Richard  Robin- 
son, assembled  an  acceptable 
sound  track,  combining  natural 
sounds  with  a  commentary  made 
Iq  a  monotone  by  Johnson  him- 
self when  he  gave  a  lecture 
round  his  film  seven  years  ago. 
He  is  still  alive  at  78,  and  the 
Peking  is  to  be  seen  fully  res- 
tored at  the  South  Street  Sea- 
port Museum  In  New  York. 

That  money  should  be  spent 
on  such  enterprises  seemed 
more  than  dubious  after  watch- 


ing Your  Money  or  Your  Life 
(BBC  2).  the  second  of  two 
"  Open  Space "  programmes 
shown  during  the  evening,  each 
reflecting  the  work  of  Jon 
Alpert  and  his  resolutely  com- 
mitted underdog  supporter, 
Downtown  Community  Tele- 
vision of  New  York. 

This  distressing  documentary 
focusing  mainly  on  the 
crumbling,  overcrowded  -Kings 
County  Hospital  of  Brooklyn, 
for  patients  who  cannot  afford 
proper  medical  care,  made  aa 
vivid  a  case  for  a  strong 
National  Health  Service  as  I 
have  seen.  In  the  general  Down- 
town Video  (BBC  2)  account 
of  his  work  Mr  Alpert  did  not 
claim  objectivity  among  his  vir- 
tues. This  does  not  mean  that 
all  his  carefully  calculated 
angles  are  spurious. 

New  York  la  not  the  only 
place  where  it  is  unwise  to  be 
ill.     In    The     Holiday's     Over 


(I TV),  marking  the  return  <W 
Thames's  "TV  Eye,*  we, 
learned  of  the  casual  treat- 
ment that  is  likely  to  follow 
when  visitors  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  off  their  motor 
bicycles  on  the  Greek  island 
of  Rhodes. 

From  Peter  Prendergast 
(reporter)  and  Jack  -^lemfw 
(producer)  this  was  the  sad 
tale  of  Kim  Sabido,  the  young 
ITN  reporter  who  made  tie 
name  during  the  FsJkJaads 
conflict.  He  fractured  his 
skull  on  a  Rhodes  road  last 
May. 


The    Intended    message 
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that  his  brain  dams 


limited  if  insurance  < 

were    more    efficient    at    sir 
evacuation.  The  ether  mnismi 

was  that  we   are  fortuneU  fee 
live   la   Britain    and   it   is   ant       j 
such  a  bad  place  for  aotidnsw.        £l 
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FILM  CLIPS 


It's  time  for  film  festivals  in  the  Rockies 


For  those  who  have  been 
wondering,  the  Denver  Inter- 
national Film  Festival  is  alive 
and  preparing  to  present  its 
10-day  program  beginning 
Oct.  20.  This  year,  the  (estival 
will  be  at  two  downtown  the- 
aters: the  Denver  Center  Cine- 
ma and  the  Paramount. 

Although  the  festival,  kept 
afloat  by  a  grant  from  United 
Bank  of  Denver,  has  yet  to  nail 
down  opening  and  closing-night  films,  director  Ron  Hen- 
derson says  the  city's  celebration  of  film  will  retain 
elements  familiar  to  fans  during  the  last  five  years:  first- 
run  films,  documentaries,  animation,  critic's  choice  pro- 
grams, films  from  Mexican-American  filmmakers  and  a 
children's  program. 

Henderson  also  announced  notables  who  will  be  in 
Denver  for  the  festival,  which  was  moved  from  May  to 
October  during  a  reorganization  last  year.  French  director 
Louis  Malle  will  be  honored  with  a  tribute,  as  will  Polish 
director  Krzysztof  Zanussi,  who  recently  appeared  at  the 
Telluride  Film  Festival. 

American  director  Alan  Rudolph  will  show  his  recently 
completed  documentary,  "Return  Engagement,"  about  a 
traveling  lecture  tour  by  G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  Timothy 
Leary  Visiting  critics  include  Roger  Ebert  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  David  Ansen  of  Newsweek,  who  will  join 
Denver  critics  in  selecting  cinematic  treasures:  favorite 
neglected  films. 

Foreign  fare  scheduled  for  festival  screening  includes 
Hungarian  director  Karoly  Makk's  "Another  Way."  a  film 
about  two  lesbians  in  the  1950s;  "Educating  Rita,"  a 
comedy  starring  Michael  Caine  and  Julie  Walters;  and 
"They  Were  Nobody,"  director's  Sergio  Bravo-Ramos' 
look  at  a  Chilean  woman  searching  for  her  lover 
Documentaries  include  the  Canadian  film  "Poetry  in 


Director  Alan  Rudolph  will  show  recent  docu- 
mentary at  Denver  International  Film  Festival. 


f 

Motion,"  in  which  24  poets  perform  their  works;  "Black 
Wax,"  a  British  documentary  about  musician  Gil  Scott- 
Heron;  and  "Chicken  Ranch,"  about  the  house  of  ill  repute 
that  inspired  the  musical,  "The  Best  Little  Whorehouse  in 
Texas."  For  more  adventurous  tastes  there  will  be 
"L'Ange,"  a  feature-length  avant-garde  film  consisting, 
almost  exclusively  of  special  effects 

The  (estival  is  also  sponsoring  a  four-mile  run  on  Oct. 
23  The  race  starts  at  9:30  am  at  the  Denver  Center 
Cinema  and  ends  at  the  Paramount  Theater.  An  awards 


ceremony  and  a  film  about  running  will  be  after  the  race, 
which  is  being  being  sponsored  by  Frontier  Airlines. 

This  year's  festival  will  include  half  as  many  programs 
(about  75)  as  last  year.  But  the  number  of  available  seats 
is  greater  by  about  40  percent  because  of  the  addition  of 
the  2,000-seat  Paramount.  Watch  this  column  for  more 
details  or  call  321-FILM  for  more  information. 
'     D 

l(  you're  looking  to  leave  the  city  but  loathe  the  out- 
doors, try  Aspen  during  "Aspen  Filmfest/'B3,"  which 
opens  on  Sept.  21  and  continues  through  Sept.  25.  Among 
the  highlights:  George  Lucas'  "Filmmaker:  A  Diary,"  a 
1968  movie  about  Francis  Ford  Coppola;  Robert  El- 
slrom's  "Moses  Pendleton  Presents  Moses  Pendleton,"  a 
film  celebrating  the  33rd  birthday  of  Moses  Pendleton, 
founder  of  the  Pilobolus  Dance  Company;  Alan  Rudolph's 
"Return  Engagment"  (see  above);  David  Morris'  "Purple 
Haze,"  a  feature  about  a  student  expelled  from  college  In 
1968;  Slava  Tsuckerman's  "Liquid  Sky,"  a  new  wave 
adventure  set  in  Manhattan;  and  George  Nierenberg's 
"Say  Amen,  Somebody,"  a  documentary  about  American 
gospel  music.  The  festival  is  also  honoring  screenwriter 
Lorenzo  Semple,  whose  movies  include  "Papillon," 
"Three  pays  of  the  Condor,"  "King  Kong"  (not  the  origi- 
nal) and  "Pretty  Poison."  I'll  be  there  to  participate  on  a 
panel  with  Semple  on  screenwriting.  (I'll  try  to  refrain 
from  telling  him  how  to  do  it.)  For  more  information,  call 
1-925-6882. 

D 

Can't  get  enough  festivals?  Try  the  third  annual  ilreck- 
enridge  Film  Festival,  which  will  be  held  from  Sept.  15 
through  Sept.  18.  This  20-program  festival  will  honor 
British  producer,  writer  and  director  Ronald  Neame,  who 
will  appear  in  person  at  the  opening  night  showing  of  "The 
Horse's  Mouth."  Also  in  Breckenridge  for  the  festival  will 
be  actor  Sam  Waterston.  The  festival  includes  a  children's 
program,  midnight  creature  features  and  documentaries 
For  more  information,  oall  453-6200 
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trained  on  the  shelf  and  he  never  quite 
regained  the  abundant  creative  power  he 
enjojejLdurtng  the  silent  day*. 

What  wi***and  what  might  have  been 
ar  .  amply  displayed  in  two  films  he  made 
in  the  '30s  —  Luerexia  Borgia  ('35)  and 
Beethoven  ('36).  Neither  has  ever  been 
seen  uncut  in  this  country,  and  both  are 
showing  in  their  full-length  versions  thin 
week  at  the  Vagabond.  They  make'  a, 
special  contrast.  Luerexia  Borgia  is  a  film 
Cance  later  denounced  —J  or  at  least  la- 
mented.—  but  having  the .  commercial 
flourish  of  a  genius,  it's  still  alive  and 
even  a  little  more  fun  than  his  serious 
wuik,'-  it's  trashy  but  exuberant.  Beetho- 
weapon  the  other  hand,  is  a  masterpiece  to 
stand  beside  (and  even  above)  Napoleon: 
witrTthe  growing  improvements  in  sound 


Lucrazla  Borgia.'  a  brmmkthrough  scan*  in  As 


technique,  Cance  was  able  to  get  back 
some  of  his  outdoor  mobility,  and  in 
rendering  the  onset  of  Beethoven's  deaf- 
ness, his  use  of  sound  is  as  stunning  and  - 
imaginative  as  anything  he  ever  did  with 
visual  images.    -  •     ' 

Had  Luerexia  Borgia  been  made  with  . 
the  same  script  in  English,  with  . 
stars  like  Vivien  Leigh  and  Charles 
Laughton  in  the  leads,  it  would  have  been  ' 
a  popular  classic  by  now,  a  durable  favor-. 
ite  like  That  Hamilton  Woman  or  The  Six' 
Wives  of  Henry  VIII.  The  screenplay  by/ 


Leopold  Marchand  and  Henri  Vendresse 
.has  a  tally,  stagey  intelligence  in, common 
with  the  brighter  Hollywood  products  of 
those  years.  .  •  .    ,- 

The  story  is  narrated  by  Nicole' 
Machiavelli,  for  one  thing  —  and  this  is  a 
witty  touch.  Aside  from  being  a  first-hand 
witness  to  the  rise  of  the  Borgias,  he  was 
also  in  the  process  of  writing  that  preemi-  - 
nent  study  of  men, in  power,  The  Prince, 
and  his  double  perspective  not  only  shows 
us  the  Borgias  in  their  own  light,  but 
makes  them  a  satirical  model  of  human 
greed. 


The  Borgias  ruled  Italy  for  roughly  100 
.years,  but  their  greatest  coup  came  in 
1492,  when  Lucrezia's  father  was  made 
the.  Pope  of  Rome.  (Rpman  Catholic  law 
permits  a  married  layman  to  be  crowned 
Pope,  if  the  College  of  Cardinals  is  moved 
to  do  so  by  "unanimous  inspiration."  Not 
surprisingly,  since  the  brutal  career  of  the 
Borgias  such  inspiration  has  been  in 
short  supply.  Led  by  Lucrezia's  brother 
Cesar,  the  family  set  out  to  re-establish 
the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire  with  them- 

Film  continued  on  page  19 


Compiled  by  F.  X. 
Feeney,  Ginger 
Varney  and  Michael 
Ventura  , 

The  enormous  mass  of  movies  that 
Filmex  annually  foists  on  a  help- 
leas  public  arc  .reviewed  here 
chronologically,  by  date  and  time,  but  in 
somewhat  diluted  dose  —  just  the  festi- 
val's Aral  two  days.  As  usual,  the  press  was 
not  allowed  to  preview  the  opening  night 
offering,  nor  any  of  the  70  films  that  make 
up  the  Special  Programs  category.  Those 
we  simply  bat,  unless  they're  retrospec- 
tives that  we've  already  seen.  In  any 
event,  that  still  leaves  130  features,  the 
meal-aod-potatoea  movies  festival  goers 
fork  over  their  five  bucks  for,  and  we  saw 
LOO  of  them.  That  adds  up  to  more  bulk 
than,  ever,  as  Filmex  has  nearly  doubled 
its  scale  from  last  year  to  this.  Whether  or 
pot  quality  baa  increaaed  along  with  quan- 
tity ia  a  discussion  we  reserve  for  the  next 
issue,  when  our  brains  (and  behinds)  are  a 


THEATER  GUIDE 


Avco  Cinema  Center 


1  jaVys: 


10840  Wilsbire  Blvd.  at  Glendon-  )   j 


El  Rey  Theater 


MX 


f.. 


5517  Wilsbire  Blvd.  at  Durmnulr >,  ' 

Four  Star  Theater  '••'.'        > 
5112  Wilsbire  Blvd.  at  Mansfield 


Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 
5905  Wilsbire  Blvd.  at  Ogden 

bit  more  relaxed  from  the  souring  effects 
of  a  six-week  preview  program.  Mean- 
while, this  note:  the  one  outstanding  film' 
of  the  first  two  days  was  Gillo 
Pontecorvo's  The  Battle  of  Algiers  from 
1966.  It's  part  of  the  Banned  Films  series, 
a  free  screening,  as  is  every  offering  in 
that  particular  program,  and  we  urge  you 
to  see  it,  especially  since  .it  has  been 
shown  only  twice  in  the  LA.  area  in  the 
but  five  years. 

—Ginger  Varney 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  13 

BLUE  THUNDER 
USA,  1983 

John  Badham's  action  movie  about  the 
exploits  of  a  "do-anything  police  helicop- 
ter." Those  supporting  the  hardware  in- 
clude Roy  Scheider,  Malcolm  McDowell 

■  and  Candy  Clark.  Anyone  too  impatient  to 
wait  for  the  regular  commercial  release 
scheduled  in  May  should  consider  that 
tickets  to  this  event  are  triple  the  price 
they'll  have  to  pay  when  dignitaries  and 
stars  aren't  in  attendance  —  $15. 

Avco  Cinema  Center,  7:30  p.m. 

THURSDAY/APRIL  14  , 

LUBITSCH  DOUBLE  FEATURE 

Germany,  1914  &  1916 

■  The  Pride  of  the  Firm  and  Shoe  Saloon 
Pmsus  are  the  first  two  of  nine  films  (all 
silent  and  none  ever  seen  in  the  United 
States)  starring  and  directed  by  Ernst 
Lubitach,  when  he  was  still  a  Cerman 
comedy  performer. 

LA,  County  Museum  of  Art,  1  p.m. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ALGIERS 
France/Algeria,  1966 

Gillo  Pontecorvo's  masterful  "fictional 
documentary"  recording  the  first  abor- 
tive movement  to  free  Algeria  from  the 
French  —  a  movement  that,  though 
defeated,  spread  the  seeds  for  later  libera- 
tion. This  is  a  dangerous  piece,  a  hand- 
book for  violent  revolution:  its  techniques, 
its  demands,  its  consequences.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  great  modern  works  on  film  — 
one  of  the  few  truly  unforgettable  works 
of  the  last  30  years.  It  takes  its  place  with 
the  journalism  of  John  Reed,  the  films  of 
Eisenstein,  the  poetry  of  Neruda,  and  the 
novels  .of  Malraux,  as  radical  art  that  is 
also  great  art.  (M V) 
Four  Star,  4  p.m.,  FREE. 

.  RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 
USA,  1983 

Alan  Rudolph,  the  Altman-esque  director 
of  Welcome  To  LA.  and  Remember  My 
Nome,  has  surfaced  with  a  documentary 
this  time,  covering  last  year's  so-called 

Film  continued  on  page   20 


rillll  COntinUBO  uvnt  f/uyo    <> 

"Great  Debate"  between  Timothy  Leary 
and  C.  Cordon  Liddy.  The  result  i* 
fascinating  and  fun.  The  debates  don't 
appear  to  have  been  much  —  the  issues 
are  too  deep,  too.  wracked  with  suffering 
.on  both  sides,  to  be  settled  in  an  evening 
of  glib  chit-chat  —  so  Rudolph  focuses  on 
the  personal  interactions  of  the  two  men 
offstage.  Scenes  from  the  debate  are  used 
to  lay  bare  the  rather  dire  conflicts  that 
would  otherwise  remain  hidden.  In  the 
process,  the  Leary-Liddy  conflict  becomes 
a  genuine  confrontation,  a  real  contrast  in 
values  that  stays  with  you.  Does  Rudolph 
play  favorites?  Amazingly,  no.  One  would 
assume  he'd  favor  Leary  —  that  the  good 
doc  would  be  portrayed  as  Cod's  Wise 
Fool,  while  Liddy  would  remain  a  Water- 
gate ogre  —  but  something  much  more 
interesting  happens.  Leary  comes  across 
as  an  earnest,  good-hearted  but  mortal 
fool,  running  for  re-election  to  an  in- 
nocence he  lost  years  ago.  When  cornered 
in  an  argument,  he  blabbermouths  in 
circles,  smiling  all  the  while  (innocence 
must  be  around  here  someplace!).  Liddy, 
on  the  other  hand,  emerges  as  an  enor- 
mously intelligent,  complei  man  —  a 
monster  whose  opinions  on  just  about 
anything  are  still  too  brutal  and  too 
ferociously  cold-blooded,  but  whose 
honesty  and  depth  of  feeling  are  too 
compelling  to  dismiss.  (FXF) 
Four  Star,  7:30  p.m. 

THE  INFORMER 
Gnat  Britain,  1929 

Not  the  John  Ford  version.  This  was  the 
first  (silent)  adaptation  of  Liam 
O'Flaherty'a  novel  of  Dublin  during  the 
Troubles,  and  it  kicks  off  the  British  Film 
Institute  salute  from  Filmex.  on  the  occa- 
sion of.  the  former's  50th  anniversary. 
El  Rey,  6:30  p.m. 

LIQUID  SKY 

USA,  1982 

Murderous,  sex-crazed  aliens  from  outer 
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Rudolph,  Sayles  films 
highlight  Filmex  week 


By  Chris  Willman 

Arts  Editor 

Once  again,  Los  Angeles' 
own  Blmex  is  in  full  swing, 
and  once  again,  all  but  a  dedi- 
cated minority"  of  filmgoers 
couldn't  care  less.  For  those 
willing  to  step  out  and  take  a 
chance  on  nOrt-iriainstream 
fare,  however,  there  are  arway*. 
deughts,  and  this  year  is  no 
exception.   -.  ;  <  * A  '■.  .  .       '. • 

The  opening  attraction 
Wednesday  was  the  one  Holly- 
wood biggie  in  the  exposition, 
a  benefit  showing  of  Colum- 


Rosanna  Axquette  and  Vincent 
Spano  slow-dance  to  Sinatra  in 
John  Sayles'  Baby,  It's  yop^  -  - 

bia's  major  summer  offering, 
Blue  Thunder.  Although  the  ac- 
tion thriller  has  not  yet  been 
previewed  for  the  press,  one 
reliable  source  who  has  seen  it 
enthusiastically  predicts  that  it 
will  be  "this  year's  E.T." 

A  few  other  of  the  festival's 
attractions  will  be  opening  soon 
in  exclusive  runs  or  art  houses. 
(Baby  It's  You,  for  example, 
opens  next  week  at  the  Regent 
in  Westwood.)  But  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  films,  the  Filmex 


screenings  will  be  their  only 
Los  Angeles  showings. 

Following  are  brief  reviews  of 
a  few  of  the  coming  week's 
highlights: 

Thursday,  April  14 

Return  Engagement  (USA,    \ 
1983;   Four  Star  Theater,   7:30 
'p.m.).  In  the  '60s,  future  Nixon 
White   House   "plumber"  G. 
Gordon  Liddy  busted  none 
other  than  drug  guru  and  for- 
mer Harvard  professor  Timothy 
Leary.  In  1982,  they  got  back 
together  again  on  somewhat 
friendlier    terms    for    a    lec- 
Hire  /debate  tour,  the  basis  for 
this  brilliant  documentary  by 
director   Alan   Rudolph   (Wel- 
come to  L.A.).       7'  . 

Talk  about  a  meeting  of  the 
minds.  Both  men  are  incredibly 
intelligent     and     incredibly 
charming  —  but,   as  is  even- 
tually seen,  both  men  also  hold 
some  incredibly  reprehensible 
views.  When  Liddy  and  Leary 
aren't  scratching  at  each  other's 
weak  points,  moderator  Carole 
Hemingway  is,   and  she's  one 
tough  cookie  of  an  interviewer. 
Excerpts  from  a  lively  debate 
'  "at  the  Wilshire  Ebetl  are  inter- 
spersed with  scenes  of  the  two 
men  sharing  a  pleasant  dinner  ' 
together  with  their  wives,  talk- 
ing individually  to  classes,   Or 
"  singing  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  together. 

There   are   more   fine   comic 
-moments  within  this  documen- 
tary than  in  any  comedy  m  re- 
.  cent  memory,  but  there  are  also 
scenes   of  significant  dramatic 
power,  such  as  when  Leary  is 
confronted   by    a    handicapped 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


(Continued  from  page  9) 
man  who  received  his  wounds 
from  LSD-crazed  thugs. 

But  it's  particularly  disturb- 
ing to  recall  the  sincere  ova- 
tions awarded  Liddy  in  Bovard 
last  fall  when  listening  to  some 
of  his  comically  frightening 
comments  here.  Would  the 
preppies  who  appluaded  him 
then  dap  after  hearing  him  ad- 
mit to  Hemingway  that  he 
would  have  killed  her  had  she 
gotten  in  the  way  of  his  bur- 
glary, just  as  he  almost  killed 
Jack  Anderson? 

Rudolph,  a  Robert  Altman 
protege,  has  dearly  done  his 
best  work  to  date  with  Return 
Engagement.  (Music  fans,  take 
note:  the  varied  soundtrack  is 
by  Adrian  Belew.)  While  the 
Liddy/Leary  debates  might 
seem  like  an  unabashed  mon- 
ey-making scheme  by  two  has- 
beens  —  and  they  were  —  this 
is  a  bizarre  chance  to  see  the 
strengths  and  dangers  of  two 
polar  extremes.  Ifs  not  to  be 
missed. 

Friday,  April  15 

Android  (USA,  1983;  FJ  Rey 
Theater,  6:30  p.m.).  This  mod- 
est sdence  fiction  thriller  has  a 
look  that's  far  beyond  its  min- 
uscule budget.  It  also  has  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  class  —  too 
much  so  for  Roger  Corman's 
New  World  Pictures,  which 
produced  the  picture  and  then 
sold  it  back  to  the  director  be- 
cause it  didn't  have  enough  ex- 
ploitative value. 

Klaus  Kinski  is  a  semimad 
sdentist  who,  in  the  best  For- 
bidden Planet  tradition,  finds 
his  remote  research  outpost 
threatened  by  intruders.  His 
sole  companion  is  not  Anne 
Franris,  but  an  android  going 


though  growing  pa 
intruders  aren't  f< 
tists,  but  a  gang  oi 
outlaws. 

The  best  mome 
somewhat  comic  e 
the  attempts  of  t 
who  appears  to  be 
lescent,  to  find  out 
the  facts  of  life.  Th 
disappointingly  roi 
plot  progresses,  bu 
ough  that  is  witty 
rive  to  recommend 
SF  fans. 

Saturday,  April  16 

Koyaanisqatsi  ( 
Four  Star  Theate 
Non-linear,  experir| 
are  almost  always 
affairs  that  play  oni 
leries,  if  at  all.  G 
gio's  first  (and,  ht 
film x  is  an  extrem 
exception.  Made  fo 
cool  $3  million,  the 
feature  premiered  f 
Radio  City  Music 
last  year  after  Fran 
joined  up  as  "pres 

There  is  no  dialc 
plot,  but  there  is  a 
compelling  score 
Glass  that  accompa 
tire  film.  The  title 
Indian  word  mean, 
out  of  balance,  exe 
majestic  desert  si 
give  way  to  scenes 
ban  life. 

Surprisingly,  the 
most  never  dull,  al' 
gio's  use  of  extreme 
for  most  of  the  u 
grows  grating,  as  v 
it  is.  This  God's-eye 
modern  world  is  bi 
izing  and  revealing 
trayal  of  the  patter 
for  modern  living. 


"Mary  Pinchot 
Meyer  was  Jack 
Kennedy's  last  love: 
Why  was  she 
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assassinated? 

—  Tim  Leary 

in  the  Nov.  22, 1983  premier  issue  of  li  .w »  -- 1  •'- 11 

at  your  local  newsstand 
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"Mary  Pinchot  Meyer 
was  Jack  Kennedy's 
last  love:  Why  was  she 
assassinated?" 

—  Tim  Leary 

in  the  Nov.  22, 1983  premier  issue  of  1 1^  f  Ul  h  V 

at  your  local  newsstand 
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444  Front  St.  West.  Toronto.  Canada,  M5V  2S9. 

.        


Telephone  (4 1 6)  585-5000 


NOVEMBER  26 

to  DECEMBER  2 


Week 


Success  has  not  spoiled  Sneezy  Waters  (here, 
with  Backstretch  co-star  Florence  Paterson).  /9 


Former  drug  guru  Timothy  Leary  pushes 
1980s  opiate  of  the  masses:  video  games.  /10 
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TV  NOTEBOOK 


ROBERT  VAUGHN 
JOINS  EMERALD  POINT 

Though  he  s  been  con- 
stantly active  in  movies, 
mini-series  and  other  proj- 
ects, Robert  Vaughn  is 
becoming  a  TV  series  regu- 
lar for  the  first  time  since 
The  Man  from  U.N.C.L  E. 
was  cancelled  in  1968. 
Vaughn  joins  the  cast  of  the 
prime  time  soap  Emerald 
Point  N.A.S,  set  on  a  Flori- 
da naval  air  station,  as  the 
rich  and  powerful  business- 
man Harlan  Adams.  (Pa- 
trick O'Neal,  who  has  been 
playing  the  role  until  now, 
left  the  series  at  his  own 
request,  according  to  CBS.) 
One  thing  Vaughn  will  be 
called  upon  to  do  as  Adam6 
is  romance  the  character 
played  by  Jill  St.  John. 

TV  HABIT-FORMING 
FOR  SEYMOUR 

British  actress  Jane  Sey- 
mour is  rarely  out  of  work, 
with  her  ability  to  perform 
equally  well  in  television,  on 


the  stage  or  in  films.  Televi- 
sion, though,  seems  to 
have  become  a  habit. 
Seymour  appeared  recently 
in  the  TV  movie  A  Haunting 
Passion,  about  a  woman 
who  falls  in  love  with  a 
ghost,  and  she's  now  busy 
filming  another  TV  movie, 
The  Dark  Mirror.  A  remake 
of  the  1 946  film  of  the  same 
name  (starring  Olivia  de 
Havilland  and  Lew  Ayres), 
The  Dark  Mirror  is  about 
identical  twins  —  one  of 
whom  is  a  murderess. 

FROM  WIZARD 
TO  WICKED 

Fans  of  the  short-lived 
Wizards  and  Warriors,  a 
swords-and-sorcery  fanta- 
sy series  on  CBS  last 
summer,  will  recall  the 
dashing  Duncan  Regehr  as 
evil  prince  Dirk  Blackpool. 
Regehr  has  been  tapped  to 
play  another  "wicked"  sort: 
he's  Errol  Flynn  in  an  up- 
coming TV  movie  based  on 
Flynn's  autobiography  My 
Wicked,  Wicked  Ways.  The 


three-hour  drama,  now  in 
production,  traces  Flynn's 
colorful  career  from  his 
arrival  in  Hollywood  in  1 935 
as  a  26-year-old  contract 
player  to  his  acquittal  of  a 
highly  publicized  statutory 
rape  charge  in  1943.  Also 
featured  are  Barbara  Her- 
shey  as  Lila  Damiia,  Lee 
Purceli  as  Olivia  de  Havil- 
land and  Hal  (Barney  Miller) 
Linden  as  Jack  Warner. 


Seymour  a  TV  murderess. 
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By  ANNETTE  INSDORF 

hat    do    G.     Gordon 
Liddy,  mastermind  of 
the  Watergate  break- 
in,       and       Timothy 
Leary,  hippie  guru  of 
the  psychedlic  60's,  have  in  common? 
Not  simply  that  Mr.  Liddy  went  to  jail 
for  four  and  a  half  years  following 
Watergate,  while  Mr.  Leary  served  a 
3/4-year  prison  term  for  possession  of 
marijuana.  What  links  these  notori- 
ous figures  of  American  history  these 
days  is  co-star  billing:  "Return  En- 
gagement," opening  Wednesday  at 
the  Embassy  72d  Street,  is  a  filmed 
chronicle  of  the  public  debates  that 
this  odd  couple  staged  last  year  in 
universities  and  theaters. 
>    Directed  by  Alan  Rudolph,  "Return 
^Engagement"    follows    the    verbal 
' ; duelists  in  both  public  and  personal 
,,  spheres  —  from  a  debate  performed 
-  fur  1,500  people  in  a  Los  Angeles  thea- 
k    ter  to  private  moments  with  their 
£    Wives,  or  in  favonte  pastimes.  For 
i» .  example,  Mr.  Liddy  swaps  tales  with 
£   Hell's  Angels  motorcyclists  and  prac- 

'    tices  at  a  shooting  range,  while  the 
r.  • 


An  Odd  Couple  Enliven  a  Documentary 


Annette  Insdorf  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor  at  Columbia  and  Yale. 


former  Harvard  professor  and  LSD 
advocate  enjoys  a  video  arcade. . 

Whereas  Mr.  Leary  encouraged  the 
60's  generation  to  "tune  in,  turn  on, 
and  drop  out,"  his  message  to  those 
born  after  1946  is  now  "tune  in,  turn 
on,  and  take-over."  Mr.  Liddy,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  that  his  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  to  national  se- 
curity (and  admits  in  a  private  inter- 
view that  the  only  thing  that  would 
lead  him  to  divorce  his  wife  of  25 
years  would  be  "if  she  betrayed  my 
country"). 

• 

Why  did  Mr.  Rudolph  —  who  began 
his  career  as  Robert  Altaian's  assist- 
ant director  on  "Nashville"  and  co- 
screenwriter  of  "Buffalo  Bill  and  the 
Indians"  before  directing  "Welcome 
to  L.A.,"  "Remember  My  Name," 
"Roadie,"  and  "Endangered  Spe- 
cies" —  decide  to  make  this  film? 
"What  Interested  me,"  said  the  film- 
maker at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  in 
May,  "was  that  one  man  made  drugs 
a  common  phenomenon  and  arguably 
changed  American  culture,  while  the 
other  changed  recent  American  histo- 


Timothy  Leary  is  a  wickedly  outrageous  man  with  an 
-  elfin  Irish  wit  whose  ideas  are  totally  out  of  phase." 

G.  Gordon  Liddy 

"G.  Gordon  Liddy  is  a  Sam  Spade  romantic, 
a  Mickey  Spillane  cold  war  mastermind  whose  values 
are  those  of  a  17th  Century  warrior." 

Timothy  Leary 

From  opposite  sides  of  the  American  Dream 
they  are  THE  BEST  OF  ENEMIES. 


ISLAND  ALIVE  i 


>  a  film  by  ALAN  RUDOLPH 
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ry:  Without  him,  there  would  have 
been  no  Watergate,  and  maybe  Nixon 
would  still  be  President.  Now  both 
are  acting  as  celebrities.  It's  an 
American  phenomenon  that  I  find  ex- 
traordinary. All  the  things  they  did 
are  now  boiled  down  to  a  form  of  thea- 
ter." 

Ideology-as-spectacle  does  indeed 
seem  like  an  American  cultural  pro- 
cess —  from  televised  Presidential 
debates  to  Robert  Altaian's  vision  of 
country  music  in  "Nashville"  —  and 
it  is  probably  no  coincidence  that  Mr. 
Rudolph  is  currently  directing  "Song- 
writer," starring  Willie  Nelson  and 


Kris  Kristofferson.  Like  Mr.  Leary  or 
Mr.  Liddy,  Mr.  Nelson  is  an  estab- 
lished —  although  clearly  less  contro- 
versial —  American  icon. 

After  completing  "Return  Engage- 
ment," Mr.  Rudolph  and  the  pro- 
ducer Carolyn  Pfeiffer  embarked  on 
"Choose  Me,"  a  contemporary  love 
story  starring  Keith  Carradine,  Gene- 
vieve Bujold,  Lesley  Ann  Warren, 
and  Patrick  Bauchau.  It  shares  with 
"Return  Engagement"  a  shoestring 
budget  (under  $1  million),  stemming 
from  the  Los  Angeles-based  direc- 
tor's conviction  that  independent 
filmmaking  is  the  best  way  to  main- 


tain freedom  over  his  scripts  or  con- 
cepts. 

• 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  Hollywood 
studio  financing  a  documentary  like 
"Return  Engagement"  —  although 
documentary  is  an  inadequate  term 
for  a  film  whose  subjects  are  such 
self-consciously  stylized  performers. 
According  to  Mr.  Rudolph,  "It  could 
not  have  been  totally  objective  unless 
we  hid  the  cameras  and  never  edited. 
But  we  reduced  30  hours  of  film  to  90 
minutes,  and  it  took  eight  months  of 
editing  for  eight  days  of  shooting  I " 

The  title  comes  from  the  fact  that  it 


was  Mr.  Liddy,  then  an  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney,  who  arrested  Mr. 
Leary  17  years  ago  in  Dutchess  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  for  illegal  possession  of  nar- 
cotics. They  were  reunited  when  an 
Austin,  Tex.,  bookstore  owner 
brought  them  together  for  a  debate— 
which  proved  so  successful  that  they 
took  it  on  the  road.  What  is  Mr.  Ru- 
dolph's attitude  toward  these  one- 
time rivals?  "They're  fascinating," 
he  replied.  "They  know  how  to  ex- 
press themselves  —  which  Is  rare  in 
America,  where  political  language  is 
totally  dead.  They  know  how  to  de- 
velop their  ideas,  elicit  controversy, 
use  their  great  sense  of  timing,  and  be 
particularly  brilliant  when  the  audi- 
ence is  hostile  to  them.  Liddy  is  a 
good  soldier  and  Leary  is  a  good  anar- 
chist. I  don't  endorse  either  one,"     ■ 


Pop  Music  Surges  Along  New  Paths 


Continued  From  Page  I 

tlon  from  mainstream  pop-rock  into  a 
1950's  torch  idiom  that  had  gone  out  of 
fashion  with  Beatlemania,  it  seemed 
at  best  a  risky  commercial  venture. 

Record  industry  executives  agree 
that  "What's  New"  benefited  from  a 
broadcasting  climate  that  has  been 
loosened  up  by  the  rapid  ascendancy 
of  music  video.  MTV,  the  24-hour 
Warner  Am  ex  cable  channel  that  now 
reaches  more  than  16  million  homes, 
led  the  way.  "In  its  importance,  the 
rock  video  clip  is  comparable  to  the 
development  of  the  45  r.p.m.  single," 
Bob  Krasnow,  the  chairman  of  Elek- 
tra-Asylum  Records,  said.  "Linda's 
HBO/Cinemax  video  program, 
which  featured  four  songs  from  the 
album  and  an  interview,  was  crucial 
in  exposing  the  record." 
• 

MTV  was  instrumental  In  giving 
the  American  public  the  first  mass 
exposure  to  pop  groups  with  visual 
charisma  like  Duran  Duran  and  the 
Stray  Cats.  As  it  began  to  "break" 
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records  of  these  shows.  Particularly 
In  the  case  of  "Dreamgirls,"  the  re- 
sult was  a  pop  album  that  would  have 
succeeded  without  the  show.  "I  think 
'Dreamgirls'  was  a  big  step  forward 
In  showing  what  could  be  done  on 
Broadway  with  pop  music  because  of 
the  score,"  Mr.  Geffen  said. 

In  an  imaginative  plan  to  stimulate 
pop  composers  to  write  for  the  thea- 
ter, Joseph  Papp  has  Invited  more 
than  75  different  writers  and  compos- 
ers to  write  10-minute  musicals  for  a 
nominal  $250  commission.  The  best 
ones  will  be  put  together  In  evenings 
of  musical  one-acts.  The  list  of  people 
he  has  invited  Includes  both  talented 
unknowns  and  such  big  names  as 
Paul  Simon,  Billy  Joel,  Randy  New- 
man and  Jimmy  Webb.  "Though  we 
haven't  heard  from  everybody,  the 
response  has  been  tremendous,"  Mr. 
Papp  said.  Meanwhile,  Rupert 
Holmes,  the  pop  songwriter  best 
known  for  his  hit,  "Escape  (The  Plna 
Colada  Song ),"  has  finished  the  first 
act  of  a  full-length  musical  for  Mr. 
Papp,  based  on  Charles  Dickens's  un- 


Wexler  played  her  some  records  by 
the  late  jazz  singer  Mildred  Bailey. 
Miss  Rons tadt  and  Mr.  Wexler  subse- 
quently went  into  the  studio  and  re- 
corded a  somewhat  Jazzier  album 
than  "What's  New,"  which  Miss  Ron- 
stadt  decided  not  to  release.  Her 
dream  of  recording  an  album  of 
standards,  however,  became  an  ob- 
session. She  and  her  manager  and 
regular  producer,  Peter  Asher,  con- 
tacted Nelson  Riddle,  the  arranger 
and  conductor  of  Frank  Sinatra's 
classic  torch  albums. 

"Unlike  rock,  this  music  has  no 
fixed  tempos,  since  the  orchestra 
more  or  less  follows  the  singer,"  Mr. 
Riddle  explained.  "You  -aji't  go  back 
and  put  a  vocal  on  top  of  the  orches- 
tral track.  It  all  has  to  be  recorded 
live.  It  was  a  very  self-examining 
process  for  Linda,  and  it  took  great 
courage.  When  she  decided  a  song 
needed  re-doing,  we'd  have  to  call  In 
the  whole  orchestra  and  do  it  over. " 

Elektre-Asylum,  which  had  to  mar- 
ket the  album,  was  understandably 
concerned  for  Its  prospects.  "My 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


November  23,  1983 


To:     Carolyn  Pfeif fer  / 
From:   Leslee  Dart,  John  West 
Re:     RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 

The  following  reviews  will  be  forthcoming  ,  re  "Return  Engagement." 

NEWSDAY  -  Leo  Sellickson's  review  will  be  appearing  on  Monday,  November  28. 

USA  TODAY  -  David  Elliott's  review,  which  we  know  is  positive,  is  expected 
to  run  on  Monday,  November  28  due  to  space  problems  at  the  paper. 

WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY  -  Howard  Kissell  expects  to  run  his  review  next  week. 

vTTiTAGE  VOICE  -  Enrique  Fernandez  has  assigned  Rene  Shrafransky  to  review 
"Return  Engagement."  The  review  will  appear  in  next  Wednesday's  (Dec.  1) 
issue,  and  having  spoken  with  Rene  expect  that  this  will  be  a  positive 
review. 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  -  Julie  Salamon  was  unable  to  attend  any  of  the  press 
screenings  but  will  be  seeing  "Return  Engagement"  at  the  Embassy  72nd 
Street.  Her  review  is  expected  to  run  next  Thursday,  December  2. 


cc:  Carey  Brokaw  Pat  Kings  ley 

Shep  Gordon  George  Freeman 


545  Madison  Avenue     New  York.  New  York  10022     212/759-5202 
8642  Melrose  Avenue     Los  Angeles,  California  90069     213/854-3500 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


November  30,  1983 

TO:       Carolyn  Pfeiffer 

FROM:     Pat  Kingsley,  George  Freeman 

RE:       "Return  Engagement" 


For  your  information  and  files,  attached  please  find 
the  photo  of  Tim  Leary  that  appears  in  Terry  McDonell's 
"The  Way  They  Are"  in  the  December  issue  of   California 
Magazine . 

This  is  a  result  of  a  photo  session  Tim  had  with  Bonnie 
Schiffman  this  summer. 


cc :   Shep  Gordon 
Cary  Brokaw 


Leslee  Dart,  PMK/NY 
John  West,  PMK/NY 


8642  Melrose  Avenue     Los  Angeles,  California  90069    213/854-3500 
545  Madison  Avenue     New  York,  New  York  10022     212/759-5202 
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Acidheads  and 
Mouseketeers,  together  again. 

A  portfolio  of  faces 
from  the  sixties,  by  Bonnie 
Schijfnan. 


These  people  have  never  been  invited  to  the  same  party.  Too  bad,  because  they  are 
what  you'd  call  a  good  mix.  It  would  be  interesting,  for  example,  to  hear  what  Huey 
Newton  would  have  to  say  to  Sam  Yorty's  favorite  old  contention  that  "black  people  are 
really  racist."  Yorty,  you  may  also  recall,  once  named  Saigon  the  sister  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

They  all  had  their  moments,  of  course,  and  most  of  them  will  have  some  more.  At 
least  everybody  seems  to  be  working.  And  they  all  look  pretty  good.  Annette  Funicello  is 
thinner,  down  to  about  a  hundred  pounds.  Actually,  her  clothes  hang  better  now.  Sonny 
Barger  is  the  only  one  who  seems  to  have  gained  any  amount  of  weight,  but  he  looks 
solid.  Hobie  Alter  is  probably  the  richest,  but  Stewart  Brand  may  change  that  if  he  ever 
decides  to  act  like  the  businessman  he  is  in  his  heart. 

The  biggest  partygoer  of  the  lot  may  be  Timothy  Leary.  He  lives  in  the  Hollywood 
Hills  and  even  likes  to  throw  parties  of  his  own.  This  is  probably  because  he  has  a  new 
book  and  a  new  movie  and  a  lot  of  other  new  stuff  to  talk  about.  You  still  have  to 
wonder  about  him,  though.  Some  of  the  people  photographed  here  asked  to  be 
separated  from  him  in  the  layout  when  they  found  out  Leary  was  going  to  be  included. 
Some  things  never  change.  —Terry  McDonell 
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Lecturer 


Has  an  act  with  G  Gordon  Liddy.  It  is  not  clear  which 
of  them  is  the  dog  and  which  is  the  pony,  but  the 
republic  is  probably  safe  from  both.  What  they  do  is  to 
debate  their  particular  sides  of  the  American  way  of  life 
in  front  of  college  students.  Leary,  63,  advises  the  kids 
to  "turn  on,  tune  in,  and  take  over.  "  His  old  friends 
seldom  call. 


Hell's  Angel 

In  April,  throat  cancer  cost  him  his  larynx,  and  he 
speaks  with  the  aid  of  an  electrical  annex  that  makes 
him  sound  a  little  like  a  fast-talking  robot.  Since  being 
acquitted  of  racketeering  charges,  which  kept  him  in 
jail  for  fifteen  months,  Barger  has  worked  as  a  Nautilus 
instructor.  In  addition  to  riding  his  motorcycle,  the 
former  president  of  the  Angels'  Oakland  chapter  likes 
to  jog  with  his  dogs.  "J  change  with  the  times,  "  says 
the  45  year  old,  "just  like  everyone  else.  " 


Politician 

"Mayor  Sam  "  says  that  he  and  President  Reagan  "write 
back  and  forth  quite  frequently  "  these  days,  which  is 
nice  because  Yorty  used  to  dismiss  his  pen  pal  as  a  rank 
political  amateur  back  in  1971  when  he  was  running  for 
president  himself.  "I'm  keeping  my  fingers  quietly  in 
politics,  "  says  the  74  year  old  who  ran  Los  Angeles 
from  1961  to  1973. 
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STAR  80,  directed  by  Bob  Fosse 
(Warner  Bros.).  A  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  news  feature, 
then  a  TV  movie,  and  now  a 
noisy,  ghoulish  Bob  Fosse 
film,  the  true  story  of  Dorothy 
Stratten  has  become  a  minor 
American  myth:  the  virgin 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  fame. 
We've  seen  similar  myths  be- 
fore, in  all  those  movies  about 
rising  talents  who  discover 
that  it's  nasty  at  the  top.  But 
ours  is  an  era  of  lowered  ex- 
pectations. Dorothy  Stratten 
wasn't,  after  all,  a  talent,  just 
a  high  school  beauty.  And  she 
didn't  make  it  to  the  top;  she 
became  a  Playboy  Playmate  of 
the  Year  and  the  mistress  of  a 
movie  director,  and  then  she 
was  shot  to  death  by  her  es- 
tranged husband,  the  petty 
hustler  who  discovered  her. 
In  Fosse's  movie,  Mariel 
Hemingway  has  an  entrancing 
childishness;  her  Dorothy  is  a 
blank  slate  with  curves.  But 
since  there  is  nothing  inter- 
esting about  a  blank  slate  ex- 
cept the  havoc  wreaked  upon 
it,  Fosse  prefers  to  concen- 
trate on  the  grim  wreaker,  her 
husband  Paul.  Eric  Roberts 
brings  to  the  role  a  feverish 
seediness  that  reminds  me  of 
Cagney;  he  lets  us  see  how 
tenderness  and  pride  and  the 
tawdriest  criminality  can  co- 
here to  the  same  soul.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  understands  the 
character  better  than  his  di- 
rector does.  Fosse  can't  find 
anything  really  wrong  with 
Paul  except  his  tackiness;  the 
movie  condemns  his  clothes 
and  his  manners  even  as  it 
sympathizes  with  his  grubby 
dreams.  To  Fosse,  the  Play- 
boy Mansion  really  is  the 
paradise  Paul  imagines  it  is, 
and  the  killer's  tragedy  lies 
not  in  a  hideous  corruption  of 


values  but  in  his  being  turned 
away  at  the  pearly  gates  while 
his  wife  is  wafted  heaven- 
ward. In  short,  Paul's  sickness 
is  only  a  more  virulent  strain 
of  whatever  it  is  the  film's 
got.  Star  80  embodies — and 
unwittingly  celebrates — the 
schizophrenia  of  an  entire  cul- 
ture: we  may  abhor  the  way 
we  worship  glamour,  but  we 
worship  nevertheless.    — S.S. 


WILD  STYLE,  directed  by 
Charlie  Ahearn  (First  Run).  It's 
got  a  ragtag  story  line  and 
stupefying  dialogue,  and  the 
"actors"  are  so  logy  you'd  think 
there  were  tsetse  flies  in  the 
Bronx.  But  the  hip-hop  rapping, 
dancing,  and  graffiti  writing  are 
a  marvel,  more  vital  than  a 
hundred  Flashdances . . . 
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Nina  Knapskog 
as  Kamilla. 


grows  up,  she'll  probably  slash  teenagers. 


— S.S. 


I 


ETURN 
ENGAGEMENT,  directed 
by  Alan  Rudolph  {Island 
Alive).  Timothy  Leary  debates 
G.  Gordon  Liddy  in  this  self- 
congratulatory  freak  show;  it's 
a  Godzilla  vs.  Rodan  for  the 
Pepsi  Generation . . . 


KOYAANISQATSI.  directed  by 
Godfrey  Reggio  (Island  Alive). 
Eighty-seven  minutes  of  spec- 
tacular images,  spectacularly 
doctored:  clouds  streaming 
past  skyscrapers,  people  de- 
vouring fast  food  in  faster  mo- 
tion, things  blowing  up.  It's  all 
meant  to  convince  us  that 
technology  isn't  good  for  you, 
which  is  certainly  a  Bold  New 
Insight.  But  if  you  filmed  hap- 
py Bushmen  gnawing  gitchy- 
goomy  root  in  the  Kalahari 
Desert  at  200  frames  per  sec- 
ond, would  they  look  any  clos- 
er to  God  than  we  benighted 


burger  eaters? 


-S.S. 


I 


Natalia  Wood 

and  Cliff 

Robertson 


RAINSTORM, 
directed  by  Douglas  Trumbull 
(MGM/UA).  The  film  that  dares 
to  ask,  "Are  there  special 
effects  after  death?"  And  leaves 
us  asking,  "Isn't  there  anything 
else  before?" 


KAMILLA,  directed  by  Vibeke  Lokkeberg  (New  Line).  In  America, 
fledgling  directors  make  Slash  the  Teenager  movies.  In  Europe;" 
they  make  Child's-Eye  View  movies.  Kamilla  is  a  sensitive  exam- 
ple of  the  latter,  set  in  a  Norwegian  hamlet  after  World  War  II, 
but  all  that  the  eponymous  seven-year-old  in  it  views  is  adult 
brutality — no    beauty,    no    adventure,    no    lyricism.    When    she 


Ever  since  the  mid-'60s  Brit- 
ish rock  invasion,  when 
dressed-up  mods  provoked 
the  scorn  of  slicked-down 
rockers,  the  British  pop  scene 
has  been  involved  in  an  esca- 
lating fashion  war.  The  glut  of 
synthesizer  pop  that  domi- 
nates the  second  British  inva- 
sion now  faces  a  new  guitar 
army,  weary  of  drum  ma- 
chines, synthesizers,  manne- 
quin poses,  and  disco 
rhythms.  The  pendulum,  as 
usual,  is  poised  to  swing  back. 
Leading  the  purist  brigade 
is  the  half-Scottish  quartet  BIG 
COUNTRY,  whose  stomping, 
modal  folk-rock  celebrates 
Celtic  roots  that  were  set 
down  centuries  before  Mo- 
town. While  the  success  of 
the  Irish-Christian  antiwar 
band  U2  has  paved  the  way 
for  their  soldierly  stance,  Big 
Country  has  added  its  own 
signature  in  the  fiery  dual- 
guitar  pyrotechnics  of  Stuart 
Adamson  and  Bruce  Watson, 
who  turn  their  instruments 
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Liddy  and  Leary 
Return'  on  film 
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By  ARCHER 
WINSTEN 

THE  conjunction  of  G. 
Gordon  Liddy,  the  Jail- 
bird of  Watergate  break- 
in  fame,  and  Timothy 
Leary.  the  ex-Harvard 
advocate  of  drug  thera- 
pies for  youth  with  a 
slogan  of  "tune  in,  turn 
on,  and  drop  out,"  Is 
found  at  the  Embassy  72d 
St  in  Return  Engage- 
ment. It's  a  documentary 
of  one  of  their  many  de- 
bates, this  one  in  a  Los 
Angeles  theater,  with 
added  footage  from 
Liddy  on  a  motorcycle 
with  Hells  Angels.  Liddy 
with  Eselan  converts, 
Liddy  on  a  firing  range, 
and  both  men  with  their 
wives  at  lunch. 
The  man  in  the  street  is 


given  an  oportunity  to  state 
his  impression  of  the  men, 
and  some  students  have 
their  own  opinions. 

Carole  Hemingway 
steps  in  as  moderator  of 
the  debate,  and  director 
Alan  Rudolph  keeps  the 
picture  varied  and  in 
movement. 

Surprisingly,  to  those 
who  have  followed  both 
careers  in  their  most  su- 
perficial aspects,  the  men 
emerge  as  civilized,  intel- 
ligent people,  albeit  dia- 
metrically opposed  In 
their  life  philosophies. 

Liddy  is  the  man  of  ac- 
tion and  rigid  principle, 
ready  and  able  to  kill  in 
defense  of  his  country. 

Leary  is  the  philoso- 
pher who  sees  life  in 
terms  of  freedom  for  the 
individual  to  live,  learn  and 


expand  knowledge  -  and 
feelings,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  drugs  used  wisely. 

Their  contentions  are 
not  without  humor,  and 
needless  to  say,  neither 
one  convinces  the  other 
to  the  point  of  conversion. 
Still,  they  don't  come  to 
blows,  or  anywhere  near 
them.  One  can  under- 
stand why  the  lectures 
have  been  near  the  top  of 
the  list  in  popularity.  A 
lively  Intelligence  is 
given  full  play  by  both 
men,  becoming  both  a 
revelation  to  the  unin- 
formed, and  as  entertain- 
ment to  the  general  public 
willing  to  listen  to  both 
sides  of  an  argument 

RSTimN  BNOAOBMENT.  An 
Uluid  PifeliireJ  releaae.  Produced 
by  Carolyn  Pfeltfer.  Directed  by 
Alan    Rudolph.    Cut    O.    Gordon 

Liddy  and  Timothy  Leary 
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Film:  Liddy  and  Leary 


movie  ought  to  be  In  trou- 
ble when  It  opens  with  G. 
Gordon  Liddy ,  the  convicted 
Watergate  burglar  and  au- 
thor ("Will"),  singing  a  hearty,  hill- 
throated  version  of  "America"  to 
piano  accompaniment  provided  by 
Timothy  Leary,  the  former  Harvard 
professor  who  became  the  spokesman 
Tor  the  tumed-on  flower  people  of  the 
lOWs.  What,  possibly,  can  the  movie 
do  for  an  encore? 

This  movie,  "Return  Engage- 
ment," which  starts  today  at  the  Em- 
bassy 72d  Street  Theater,  does  quite  a 
k*  of  amusing  stuff,  though  how 
much  of  It  is  true  documentary,  put- 
on  or  out-and-out  self -exploitation, 
rm  not  at  ail  sure.  It  is,  I  suppose,  a 
combination  of  the  three,  which 
means  that  It's  something  like  an  ail- 
American  success  story. 

'■':'-   '■  : *'''■£'*  '•-•• 

Here  we  have  the  spectacle  of  two 

v  originally  very  different  men  as  they 
now  Join  forces  to  tour  America,  "de- 
bating" their  respective  political  and 
moral  codes,  but  having  more  in  com- 
mon with  Daisy  and  Violet  Hilton,  the 
Siamese  twins,  than  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  Douglas. 

The  two  men  are  not  exactly . 
freaks,  but  one  has  the  suspicion  that 
they  wouldn't  he  showing  off  in  this 
way  If  they  couM  possibly  make  a  liv- 
ing In  some  other  fashion.  Whether 
accurately  or  not,  the  movie  suggests 
that  the  world  has  passed  them  by 


Two  lor  tho  Road 


RBTURN  BNOAOCMKWT.  «  dbCWWrtWV  «- 
rectal  by  Mm  Rudolph;  director  of  photaora- 
phv.  J«n  Ktawi  Ml  tod  bv  Tom  WtlH;  mutlc 
by  Adrian  Batow;  producad  bv  Caretyn  Plant- 
ar: aaaoclata  producar.  Barbara  Laary;  to- 
tMMd  bv  lUind  Allva.  At  tt»  ErrfcatsY  TM 
Straat,  at  Broadway.  Running  time:  w  minute*. 
TM>  mm  hat  no  rating. 

Dabatt  Moderator .Carela  llammliwei 


and  that  this  personal  appearance 
tour  is  one  of  the  last  ways  in  which 
each  can  turn  his  Individual  notoriety 
to  profit. 

the  curious  thing  Is  that  both  men 
come  across  as  far  more  interesting, 
humorous,  decent,  sensitive  and 
aware  than  they  do  in  their  writings. 
Alan  Rudolph,  the  director,  may  pos- 
sibly be  somewhat  responsible  for 
this.  Maybe  not 

The  film's  highlight  is  not  one  of 
their  on-stage  appearances,  but  a 
breakfast  on  a  sunny  Chateau  Mar- 
mont  terrace  shared  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leary  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liddy.  In 
many  ways  they  sound  like  two  at- 
tractive, Intelligent,  middle-aged 
couples  from  suburbia,  talking  about 
home  life,  marriage,  children  and 
sex,  making  the  time  pass  as  best 
they  can  while  away  from  home  at  an 
obligatory  convention.  That's  show 
biz. 


Vincent  Canby 


FRENCH 
CHAMPAGNE 
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By  ERNEST  LEOGRANDE 
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"Return  Engagement"  is  the  Llddy  and  Leary 
show,  G.  Gordon  and  Timothy  In  staged  collision. 
Liddy  is  against  gun  control.  Leary  is  against  drug 
control.  Liddy  says  he  advocates  the  elimination  of 
anyone,  even  members  of  his  family,  if  they  endan- 
ger the  U.S.  through  disloyalty.  Leary  says  he  was 
performing  beneficial  experimentation  with  LSD  and 
It  was  the  government  that  gave  drugs  a  bad  name. 
The  two  first  met  in  the  1960s,  as  they  jokingly 
recall,  when  Liddy.  as  an  assistant  district  attorney, 
helped  stage  a  drug  raid  on  Leary's  communal  setup. 
Now  a  promoter  has  had  the  bright  commercial  idea 
of  teaming  them  on  the  lecture  circuit,  and  this 
movie,  by  director  Alan  Rudolph,  is  a  documentation 
of  their  re-meeting  in  a  variety  of  settings  during 
tielr  tour. 


E 


V 


Underneath  their  polite  opposition  there  is  a  real 
antagonism  and  there  is  a  certain  fascination  in 
observing  and  listening  to  two  men  who  have  become 
legends  in  their  own  time,  but  there's  not  much  to  be 
gained  from  the  experience,  other  than  trying  to  sift 
out  the  kernels  of  legitimate  motivation  from  the 
mass  of  self-indulgence. 

A  breakfast  scene  with  the  two  men  and  their 
wives  shows  Mrs.  Leary  as  a  woman  Inclined  to  stay 
In  the  background,  but  Mrs.  Liddy  takes  her  chance 
at  the  spotlight  because,  as  she  says,  she  doesn't  get 
much  opportunity  to  speak  up  otherwise. 

And  in  a  subsequent  lunch  scene  between  the  two 
men  we  are  made  very  aware  of  Just  how  determined 
each  is  to  be  the  dominant  figure.  What  comes 
through  is  that,  in  their  singlemindedness,  despite 
being  such  mythic  figures,  they  have  the  ability  to  be 
consummate  bores. 

A  class  of  high  school  students,  shown  listening  to 
each  man  speak  in  turn  in  its  classroom,  gives 
opinions  of  them  afterward  to  the  film  makers.  The 
kids'  reasoned,  untheatrlcal  comments  are  like 
breaths  of  fresh  air.         , 
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Rudolph  tackles  docu  genre 
with  'Return  Engagement' 


Tri-Star  new  name  of  Nova 


B>  TINA  DAM  ELL 

Aficr  directing  four  features,  the 
last  being  the  $10  million-budgeted 
"Endangered  Species"  for  MGM, 
Alan  Rudolph  changed  tacks  to  try  his 
hand  at  a  documentary.  The  result  is 
"Return  Engagement."  about  the  de- 
bate between,  character  and  world- 
views  of,  convicted  Watergate  burglar 
C.  Gordon  Liddy  and  psychedelia 
guru  Timothy  Leary.  The  film  was  not 
only  a  change  of  form  but  a  change 
in  finances,  since  Rudolph  and  pro- 
ducer Carolyn  Pfeiffer  made  it  for 
$250,000. 

Financial  constraints  meant  that 
Rudolph  and  his  editor,  Tom  Walls, 
couldn't  afford  a  screening  room  that 
accommodated  their  cut  of  the  film, 
since  it  was  shot  in  16mm  with  35mm 
sound,  so  they  only  viewed  it  on  a 
KEM  editing  machine.  It  also  meant 
that  Adrian  Belew  (of  King  Crimson), 
who  lives  in  Illinois  and  did  the  score, 
had  to  compose  music  working  with 
only  an  audiotape  of  the  cut,  not  a 
videotape.  The  shoot  itself  was  done 
with  a  five-person  crew ,  and  Pfeiffer 
and  Rudolph  took  only  nominal  fees. 

Despite  this,  it  was  a  positive  experi- 
ence, Rudolph  said,  for  one  thing,  "It 
was  the  only  film  1  made  where  the 
siuditf'hea'd  didn't  change  during  pro- 
duction, because  there  was  no  studio." 
Also,  though  he  acknowledged  that 
filming  an  event  does  affect  what  hap- 
pens, "1  never  told  people  what  to  do 
—  it  was  the  most  fun  I  ever  had." 
Liddy  and  Leary  were  both  "very  pro- 
fessional. It's  probably  because  there's 
more  theatricality  in  what  they  do  than 
anything  else." 

"Return  Engagement"  premiered  at 
Filmex  in  Los  Angeles  this  year  and 
is  currently  being  screened  out  of  com- 
petition at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  by- 
producer  Pfeiffer,  who's  there  looking 
for  both  foreign  and  domestic  distri- 
bution deals.  It  is  the  third  collabora- 
tion of  Pfeiffer  and  Rudolph.  She  first 
worked  with  him  on  "Roadie,"  Ru- 
dolph's third  film,  then  "Endangered 
Species."  (Rudolph's  first  two  films, 
"Welcome  to  L.A."  and  "Remember 
My  Name"  were  produced  by  Robert 
Ahman.) 

The  idea  for  "Return  Engagement" 
was  hatched  over  lunch  between  the 
two.  Rudolph  recalls  that  "the  idea 
was  smaller  than  the  subject,"  since 
Leary  and  Liddy  were  already  touring 
and  were  a  big  draw  on  college  cam- 
puses. However,  Rudolph  noted  that 
he  was  "not  just  interested  in  the 
debates  —  I  wanted  to  peel  those 
onions."  While  still  at  lunch,  Pfeiffer 
asked  Rudolph  to  estimate  a  budget. 
He  came  up  with  $250,000  and  she  got 

Poledouris  scores 

Basil  Poledouris  has  been  set  to 
compose  the  score  for  Paramount's 
"Uncommon  Valor"  feature  pro- 
duced bv  Buz?  Feitshans  and    Inhri 


up  and  made  one  phone  call  —  to 
Chris  Cb;!.  *ell  of  Island  Records  and 
now  Island  Pictures  —  who  supplied 
the  financing. 

The  film  took  eight  months  to  shoot 
and  eight  to  edit,  mainly  because  they 
had  30  hours  of  footage  due  to  exten- 
sive filming  of  the  debates.  But  the 
debates  make  up  only  about  a  third  of 
the  finished  film.  While  not  making 
any  claims  to  objectivity,  Rudolph 
said  he  exercised  restraint  and  doesn't 
think  "Engagement"  sides  with  either 
Liddy  or  Leary. 

In  fact,  Rudolph  said  he  found  a  lot 
of  similarities  between  the  two  (who 
have  a  rapport  that's  obvious  in  the 
film.)  "They're  both  positive,  opti- 
mistic, patriotic  people,"  Rudolph  ex- 
plained. "They  both  love  their  coun- 
try, and  both  are  moths  to  the  flames 
of  publicity." 

Rudolph  was  drawn  to  the  subjects 
because  both  Liddy  and  Leary  were 
notorious  for  being  involved  in  events 
that  affected  history.  With  Liddy,  it 
was  Watergate,  of  course,  and  with 
Leary,  Rudolph  observed  that  his  im- 
pact, along  with  others  who  pioneered 
drug  research  from  1960-1963  at  the 
Harvard  Psychedelic  Research  Proj- 
ect, was  "far-reaching."  "If  you  could 
make  a  direct  cut  from  April  1961  to 
April  1983,  then  you  would  see  the  cul- 
tural impact  of  what  Leary  and  his 
group  did." 

Major  events  in  U.S.  history  are 
"often  the  results  of  acts  by  less-than- 
important  figures,"  Rudolph  opined, 
so  if  you  can  put  those  figures  on 
stage,  there's  an  opportunity  to  learn 
something.  "If  I  had  filmed  Richard 
Nixon  and  Bob  Dylan,  we  might  not 
learn  anything."  "Return  Engage- 
ment" has  been  shown  in  some 
schools,  Rudolph  said,  and  there  has 
been  interest  from  people  who  want  to 
screen  it  educationally  because  it  stim- 
ulates discussion. 

Though  doing  the  film  offered  him 
great  freedom  and  a  "purge  from  a 
couple  years  of  body  blows,"  Rudolph 
said  he  isn't  sure  he  would  do  another 
documentary.  "1  wouldn't  rule  any- 
thing out,  but  I'm  not  a  realist.  I  think 
the  reason  I  did  a  good  job  on  'Return 
Engagement'  is  that  these  guys  are  not 
that  real.  Theatricality  is  their  core." 
But  the  film  was  sort  of  a  starting 
over,  he  added,  and  he  wants  now  to 
get  back  to  doing  "good  work  at  rea- 
sonable prices."  (Both  his  first  films 
were  made  for  about  $1  million.)  He's 
written  a  number  of  scripts,  but  the 
one  he'd  like  to  do  most  now  is  called 
"The  Moderns,"  about  Paris  in  the 
'20s,  but  with  a  story  that  could  be  any 
time,  he  said  —  Paris  in  the  '30s,  Lon- 
don in  the  '60s;  etc. 

Honigberg  renews 

Gail  Honigberg,  executive  story  edi- 
tor of  CBS  "Alice"  series,  has  re- 
newed her  ronirart  for  a  fnnrth  c^o. 


continucd  from  page  3  — 
yestcrda>  settled  on  the  name  Tri-Star 
Pictures  to  reflect  the  tripartite  nature 
of  the  joint  venture. 

In  a  statement  issued  jointly  by  Tri- 
Star  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer Victor  A.  Kaufman  and  company 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
Gary  Hcndler,  the  two  officials  said 
they  "believe  the  name  Tri-Star  Pic- 
tures accurately  reflects  the  studio's 
unique  organizational  structure  and 
the  leadership  status  of  the  three  part- 
ners." Officials  said  they  decided  on 
the  name  "after  an  extensive  search." 
At  the  same  time,  the  company  has 
filled  in  three  more  slots  in  its  execu- 
tive roster  with  the  appointments  of 
David  Matalon  as  executive  vp  with 
responsibility  for  worldwide  market- 
ing and  distribution,  and  Leslie  Jacob- 
son  as  senior  vp  and  general  counsel. 
Matalon  has  been  with  Columbia  for 
19  years,  most  recently  serving  as  sen- 
ior executive  vp  and  international  the- 
atrical manager  for  Columbia  Pictures 
International  for  the  past  two  years. 
Jacobson  has  been  with  HBO  since 
1979,  serving  as  vp  and  associate  gen- 
eral counsel  of  HBO  since  February. 
Also  named  was  Jay  Walkingshaw, 
who,  as  previously  reported  here  (HR 
5/2),  is  serving  as  chief  financial  offi- 
cer for  the  new  studio  has  been  given 
the  additional  title  of  senior  vp.  He 
had  previously  served  as  senior  vp  of 
finance  and  administration  at  Warner 
Amex  Satellite  Entertainment  Co. 

Matalon,  who  will  begin  his  new 
post  June  15,  will  be  headquartered  in 
New  York,  reporting  directly  to  Hend- 
ler  based  in  the  company's  Los  Ange- 
les office.  Jacobson  and  Walking- 
shaw, whose  appointments  are  effec- 
tive immediately,  will  also  be  based  in 
New  York,  but  will  report  directly  to 
Kaufman,  who  is  headquartered  there. 


The  three  appointment",  continue 
increase  the  presence  of  Columbia  i 
HBO  in  the  new  venture,  partialis 
since  Kaufman  was  a  former  Colu 
bia  vice  chairman  and  Hcndler,  w 
though  outside  the  ranks  of  an>  cc 
pany,  had  considerable  contacts 
Columbia  through  the  clients  he  ier 
senled  as  an  attorney.  So  far,  no  i 
Tri-Star  executive  has  come  fr< 
CBS,  raising  speculation  about 
possible  appointment  of  CBS  Thca 
cal  Films  president  William  Self  |< 
top  production  post  at  Tri-Star.  1 
believed  Self  is  among  man\  oth 
currently  being  considered  for  tl 
spot. 

Matalon  began  his  career  with  t 
agency  handling  Columbia's  film  d 
tribution  in  his  native  Israel.  In  19 
he  joined  the  Columbia  staff,  sen  i 
as  general  manager  in  Iran,  then  assi 
ant  to  the  general  manager  in  Ita 
before  returning  in  1971  as  executi 
assistant  to  the  continental  manager 
Columbia's  European  headquarte 
A  stint  as  managing  director  in  Bra 
was  followed  by  a  return  to  Europe 
1974  as  continental  manager.  He  w 
made  senior  vp  in  1978  and  upped 
executive  vp  a  year  later. 

Jacobson  started  at  HBO  as  asso 
ate  counsel-programming  and  w 
promoted  to  chief  counsel-prograr 
ming  in  January  1980.  She  was  nam 
associate  general  counsel  last  June 
Walkingshaw,  before  his  nin 
month  stint  at  Warner  Amex,  servt 
as  vp  and  controller  of  Group  W  C 
ble  for  a  year.  He  held  offices  in  var 
ous  divisions  of  Time  Inc.  for  eigl 
years  before  that,  including  vp  finant 
and  administration  of  Time  L» 
Films,  vp  corporate  development 
HBO  July  1979  to  December  197< 
and  vp  program  operations  for  HB< 
for  the  three  years  prior  to  that. 


Embassy 


continued  from  page  I  — 
major  new  novel  due  out  next  month. 
Cameras  roll  in  August  on  the  $14  mil- 
lion film. 

"Mandrake  the  Magician"  will  be 
made  with  Eric  Rochat  in  association 
with  Goldcrest  Films  and  TV  Ltd.  for 
$18  million  and  is  set  for  a  November 
lensing  start.  Also  scheduled  to  begin 
in  November  is  "The  Chinese  Ban- 
dit," which  will  be  the  first  film  per- 
sonally produced  by  Barry  Spikings 
since  "The  Deer  Hunter."  The  action 
adventure  story  bears  a  price  tag  of 
$20  million. 

Steven  Tesich  ("Breaking  Away," 
"The  World  According  to  Garp," 
"Four  Friends")  is  currently  writing 
the  script  for  "Cinderella  City,"  which 
will  start  shooting  in  September.  It  is 
expected  the  film  will  be  in  the  $8  mil- 
lion range  or  slightly  higher. 

"Suder"  will  also  start  sometime  in 
September.  Negotiations  are  ongoing 
with  an  undisclosed  major  name  star 
for   the   farcical   comedy,   which   is 

KiiHnoteH    ol     510    millinn 


start  is  a  project  representing  the  fin 
collaboration  between  Oscar-winnin 
screenwriter  Ernest  Thompson,  mult 
Academy  Award  winner  Katharir 
Hepburn  and  producer  Martin  Stargc 
since  "On  Golden  Pond,"  "West  Sic 
Waltz"  will  feature  two  other  impoi 
tant  actors,  other  than  Hepburn,  an 
will  cost  $14  million. 

Besides  these  motion  pictures.  Lor 
Grade  said  there  are  35  projects  in  ac 
tive  development  at  Embassy.  Basin 
his  assumption  on  "what  I've  seen  s 
far,"  he  anticipates  at  least  10  of  the* 
will  definitely  move  forward. 

Meanwhile  Embassy  has  "Cham 
pion"  still  before  the  cameras  on  loca 
tion  in  Atlanta,  after  which  the  film 
produced  by  Peter  Shaw  and  starrini 
John  Hurt,  will  conclude  lensing  it 
Liverpool. 

Lord  Grade,  who  arrived  in  Canne 
last  weekend,  is  leaving  tomorrow  t< 
fly  to  Los  Angeles  to  attend  ABC" 
30lh  anniversary  dinner.  After  the  din 
ner  he  will  immediately  wing  back  If 
Cannes  to  finish  out  the  festival. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


November  11,  1983 


TO:     Carolyn  Pfeiffer 
FROM:   Pat  Kingsley  &  George  Freeman 
^RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 


Please  be  advised  that  the  following  attended  last  evening's 
screening  of  "Return  Engagement."   We  were  able  to  determine 
the  reactions  as  well. 


Gary  Franklin,  KNXT-TV  -  Liked  the  film  and  was  amused  and  surprised 
by  the  film's  humor.   He  will  determine  a  rating  later  next  week. 

Luaine  Lee,  PASADENA  STAR  NEWS  &  KNIGHT  RIDDER  SYNDICATE  -  Liked  the 
film  very  much.   She  is  very  interested  in  speaking  with  both  Liddy 
and  Leary  for  her  nationally  syndicated  column. 

Vernon  Scott,  UPI  -  Liked  the  film  and  will  determine  if  he  can  use 
either  Liddy  or  Leary  for  his  wire  service  column. 

Hettie  Lynn  Hurtes,  NBC  SOURCE  RADIO  -  Because  she  is  not  a  fan  of 
either  Liddy  or  Leary,  she  had  problems  with  the  film.   She  mentioned 
that  she  did  like  Alan's  handling  of  the  film. 

Stacey  Smith,  MARILYN  BECK  SYNDICATE  -  Thought  the  film  was  very  enter- 
taining. She  will  speak  to  Marilyn  for  the  possibility  of  an  interview 
with  Leary  for  her  column. 


cc:  Shep  Gordon 
Carey  Brokaw 


Leslee  Dart/PMK 
John  West/PMK 
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after  the  French  Revolution,  the  movie  is 
solid,  sober  and  enlightening.  Through 
the  lengthy  trial  scene  before  he  goes  to  the 
guillotine,  Depardieu,  as  Danton,  talks, 
talks,  talks.  The  production  is  opulent  but 
seldom  emotionally  involving.  If  you  pre- 
fer a  learning  experience  to  an  exhilarat- 
ing night  at  the  movies,  join  Gerard.  ¥¥ 
• 

Credit  Pia  Zadora  for  scoring  high 
marks  against  heavy  odds  in  The  lonely  lady 
(Universal),  a  clinker  adapted  from  Har- 
old Robbins'  book  about  a  lady  novelist 
not  unlike  the  late  Jacqueline  Susann. 
When  she  finally  goes  onstage  to  claim  her 
first  screenplay  Oscar,  the  embittered  her- 
oine says,  "I  don't  suppose  I'm  the  only 
one  who's  had  to  fuck  her  way  to  the  top." 
As  a  teenager,  she  is  raped  (with  the  noz- 
zle of  a  garden  hose)  beside  the  swimming 
pool  of  a  famous  Hollywood  writer,  whom 
she  subsequently  marries.  Oh,  everything 
happens  to  Jerilee  Randall.  The  wonder 
is  that  Pia's  honest  performance  almost 
conquers  the  handicaps  of  a  ludicrous 
script,  lame  direction,  even  costumes  that 
occasionally  smack  of  sabotage.  She  has 
dignity  despite  all,  consistently  projecting 
a  sense  of  her  own  worth  that  takes  the 
edge  off  Lonely  Lady  as  laughable  trash. 
Someday,  if  ever  she  lucks  out  with  a  rea- 
sonably intelligent  screenplay  and  a  direc- 
tor who  knows  his  stuff,  the  last  laugh 
may  be  Pia's.  Take  her  or  leave  her  or  let 
'em  snicker  up  their  sleeves  at  her,  she  is  a 
pro,  likely  to  come  back  swinging.  VV 
• 

Talk,  talk  and  more  talk — all  about 
I'amour,  with  some  tumbling  in  the  sack 
for  a  change  of  pace— dominates  Pauline  at 
the  Beach  (Orion  Classics).  French  writer- 
director  Eric  Rohmer  pegs  it  as  one  of  a 
film  series  he  calls  Comedies  and  Proverbs, 
"a  little  dance  of  love"  that  is  witty,  be- 
guiling and  featherweight.  Pauline  (en- 
gagingly played  by  Amanda  Langlet)  is  a 
teenager  vacationing  at  a  seaside  resort 
with  her  sophisticated  cousine  Marion 
from  Paris — a  stunning  showcase  role  for 
blonde  Arielle  Dombasle.  The  plot  poses 
such  questions  as:  Will  Marion  find  hap- 
piness with  Henri?  Should  Pauline  lose 
her  virginity  with  Sylvain  or  Pierre? 
Who's  going  to  tell  Marion  that  Henri 
was  caught  in  bed  with  Louisette,  the  pro- 
miscuous candy  peddler?  None  of  it  mat- 
ters in  the  least,  you  understand,  yet 
Rohmer  makes  this  frivolous  ode  to  sum- 
mer romance  quite  irresistible.  Reserve 
some  credit  for  cinematographer  Nestor 
Almendros,  one  of  the  world's  best,  who 
catches  the  casual  holiday  mood  to  perfec- 
tion— as  easy  to  take  as  a  snooze  in  the 
shade  while  the  birds  and  the  bees  flit 
from  flower  to  flower.  VVV 
• 

G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  Timothy  Leary 
are  the  unlikely  CO-Stars  of  Return  Engage- 
ment (Island  Alive),  sharing  the  platform 
for  a  filmed  debate — or  maybe  a  vaude- 
ville act — that  might  reasonably  be  sub- 


titled "Crack  Shot  Meets  Crackpot."  Only 
in  America  would  a  convicted  Watergate 
conspirator  and  the  guru  of  modern  men- 
tal chemistry  team  up  to  air  their  political 
differences  in  a  showbiz  format  that  be- 
came a  hit  on  tour.  Don't  be  surprised.  In 
this  era  of  best-selling  books  by  crooks, 
nothing  succeeds  like  excess.  Return  En- 
gagement may  be  an  effrontery,  but  it  is 
also  astounding  and  audacious,  cluttered 
with  mind-boggling  images.  My  favorite 
is  the  opening  sequence:  a  giant  U.S.  flag 
as  backdrop  for  a  performance  of  America 
the  Beautiful,  lusty  vocal  by  Liddy,  piano 
accompaniment  by  Leary.  ¥*'/» 

Ostensibly  the  story  of  a  would-be  writ- 
er (John  Shea)  torn  between  the  girl  he 
loves  (Kate  Capshaw)  and  aimless  tom- 
foolery with  half  a  dozen  boyhood  chums, 
Windy  City  (Warner/CBS)  blows  it  every 
which  way.  This  studied  romantic  comedy 
hard  sells  charm  and  eccentricity,  with 
Shea  and  Capshaw — two  exceptionally 
attractive  performers — undone  by  a  whole 
series  of  cloyingly  cute  scenes  that  put  my 
teeth  on  edge.  Set  in  Chicago,  to  music 
that  italicizes  any  thought  or  feeling  the 
composer  can  pin  down,  City  wrings 
poignancy  from  the  terminal  illness  of  one 
of  the  hero's  pals  (Josh  Mostel),  a  funny 
fat  fellow  who'd  love  to  sail  to  Tortuga  on 
a  pirate  ship  before  he  dies,  just  like  Errol 
Flynn.  You  think  that's  impossible?  Not 
for  writer-director  Armyan  Bernstein, 
who  waxes  whimsical  nearly  all  the  time. 
I  won't  belabor  details,  except  to  warn  you 
that  Bernstein  claims  credit  for  writing 
Francis  Coppola's  misguided  One  from 
the  Heart.  Any  questions?  ¥ 
• 

Low-key  and  all  aglow,  Basileus  Quartet 
(Libra  Cinema  5)  plays  like  a  piece  of 
cinematic  chamber  music.  The  analogy  is 
quite  fitting  for  a  wise  little  Italian  come- 
dy about  a  world-famous  classical  ensem- 
ble— four  aging,  able  musicians  who  have 
lived  only  for  music  and  who  decide  to 
disband  when  their  eldest  member  dies 
unexpectedly.  What  happens  when  a  bril- 
liant young  violinist  persuades  them  to 
regroup  is  the  tale  told  charmingly  by 
writer-director  Fabio  Carpi.  As  the  young 
musician,  who  introduces  his  fuddy-duddy 
colleagues  to  recreational  drugs  and 
spends  his  own  off  hours  coaxing  women 
into  bed,  Pierre  Malet  seems  perfectly  cast 
to  emphasize  the  point  that  "youth  is  dan- 
gerous .  .  .  also  exhausting."  One  of  his 
older  associates,  a  closet  homosexual,  be- 
comes psychotically  fixed  on  the  handsome 
young  prodigy,  whose  presence  shakes 
the  Basileus  Quartet  in  countless  ways. 
Some  exceptional  musical  interludes  are  a 
nice  fringe  benefit  for  those  who  care,  yet 
knowledge  of  the  classics  is  not  essential 
for  appreciation  of  what  Carpi  has  to  say 
about  youth,  age,  life  and  love.  Quartet 
moves  from  Paris  to  London  to  Vienna 
and  Venice,  scoring  modest  triumphs  all 
the  way.  VVV 
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Documentary:  on  the  road 

with  the  debating  team 


Timothy  Leary 

with 
G.  Gordon  Liddy 


A  somewhat  unbtlievablt  sight  on  the 
lucrative  college  lecture  circuit  these 
days  on  the  stage,  behind  two  podtums. 
stand  Timothy  Leary,  to  the  left,  and  G. 
Cordon  Liddy,  10  the  right  Both  men  are 
infamous  socio-political  variables  who  in- 
dependently turned  the  American  scene 
upside  down  and  inside  out  over  the  course 
of  two  decades  Their  film.  "Return  En 
gagement,"  documents  their  debates, 
their  diverse  ideologies,  lifestyles  and 
friendship 

Chief  White  House  plumber  and  Water- 
gate mastermind  G  Gordon  Liddy  articu- 
lates conviction  and  duty  to  the  System  in 
his  two  bestsellers  "Out  of  Control"  and 
"Will."  His  sense  of  absolute  honor 
landed  him  a  20-year  jail  sentence  (com- 
muted by  President  Carter  in  1977)  and 
placed  him  outside  the  system  he  fought  to 
defend.  Psychologist  Timothy  Leary's psy- 
chedelic crusade  to  "Turn  On.  Tune  In. 
Drop  Out"  led  him  from  Harvard  (as  a 
lecturer)  to  40  prisons  on  four  continents . 
Author  of  over  100  books  and  articles  on 
psychological  diagnosis,  personal  evolu- 
tion, generational  politics  and  space  mi- 
gration, his  newest  book.  "Flashbacks.' 
is  his  autobiography. 

Here,  two  of  America's  most  controver- 
sial figures,  indeed,  radical  extremes  of 
each  other,  debated  over  lunch  at  Inter- 
view's Union  Square  office  with  editor 
Robert  Hayes  acting  as  moderator 

G  GORDON  LIDDY:  The  debates  weve 
had  did  so  well  that  Mrs  Leary  got  the 
idea  that  maybe  we  ought  to  film  one  of 
them  She  got  together  with  a  fnend  of 
hers.  Caroline  Prueffer,  who  is  a  producer 
and  Caroline  liked  the  idea,  but  thought  we 
ought  to  go  further  In  addition  to  just 
showing  the  180  degree  opposite  ideas  that 
we  two  have,  and  the  rather  unusual  fact 
that  despite  that  we  are  friends  now — 
especially  since  in  the  1960s  I  arrested 
Timothy  twice — that  perhaps  we  should 
go  further  and  have  a  cinema  write  presen- 
tation of  our  markedly  contrasting  life- 
styles It  look  what  I  understand  was 
something  like  63  hours'  of  film  of  the  two 
of  us,  separately,  together,  and  with  our 
families,  and  it  was  cut  down  to  an  hour 
and  a  half  Essentially,  it  was  Allen  Rudolf 
who  did  that,  and  from  what  all  the  critics 
have  been  saying,  he  did  a  remarkable  job 
ROBERT  HAYES:  You  were  arrested 
twice.  Timothy? 

GGL:  Twice  by  me,  numerous  times  by  a 
cast  of  thousands. 

TIMOTHY  LEARY:  Although  Gordon  out- 
strips me  in  years  served  Gordon  served 
almost  five  years . 

GGL  Timothy,  I  think  I  have  you  on  num- 
ber of  felonies 

TL:  Allen  Rudolf  is  a  talented  director  and 
the  film  was  photographed  and  cut  by  top 
Hollywood  prof essionals .  My  own  feeling 
is  that  it  was  a  little  superficial  because  it 
spent  a  lot  of  time  on  our  differing  atti- 
tudes towards  marriage  and  women.  I  felt 
there  was  too  much  emphasis  on 

extra-marital  situations.  I  fell  that  that 
shallowed  out  the  basic  differences  be- 
tween us  which  ha\e  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  you.  as  I  see  it.  represent  the  System, 
and  I.  as  an  Irish  Druid  Celtic  dissident, 
represent  irreverance  to  and  consistent 
disrespect  for  the  System   I  felt  the  movie 


dtdn'  t  get  at  this,  but  after  thinking  it  over 
I've  come  to  give  Allen  Rudolf  more  credit 
because  I  think  thai  of  the  great  changes 
that  ha\e  taken  place  in  America  in  the 
last  20  years — self-discovery,  personal 
growth  and  resistance  to  authority,  ques- 
tioning of  the  establishment — the  key  issue 
is  the  liberation  of  women  and  the  tremen- 
dous growth  and  self-confidence  thai  has 
taken  place  in  women.  I  ha\r  now  come  to 
feel  thai  this  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant event  of  the  20th  century:  and  I  per 
sonatly  am  watting  for  the  next  two  to  six 
years  when  women  look  around,  recognize 
their  intelligence  and  power,  their  timeli- 
ness. I  think  that  in  the  1988  election— 
1984  is  loo  soon — the  issues  that  come  up 
in  our  film  about  the  male/female  relation- 
ships will  express  themselves  politically. 
I'm  going  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
urge  that  women  take  over  every  aspect  of 
government  and  that  no  one  vote  for  a 
man.  The  men  have  had  2.000  years  and 
they'  ve  totally  fucked  up  I  think  it  would 
be  mind-blowing  for  the  rest  of  the  world  if 
the  American  people  said.  "Alright,  we're 
going  to  give  women  two  terms,  eight 
years."  They  certainly  can't  do  any  worse 
than  the  men.  And  what  a  mind-blowing 
thing  that  would  be  if  we  sent  female  dele- 
gations to  the  United  Nations,  if  we  sent 
delegations  over  to  Russia,  we'd  laugh 
those  senile  old  crocks  right  out  of  the 
water  with  their  war  games  and  their  Teddy 
Roosevelt-World  War.  II  fantasies.  I've 
come  around  full  circle  in  my  relationship 
to  thai  film  and  1  think  that  it  does  raise  all 
the  issues  including  the  resurgence  of 
women  What  do  you  think  of  that. 
Gordon? 

GGL:  Well,  I  bow  to  no  one  in  my  admira- 
tion for  the  opposite  sex ,  and  as  far  as  their 
competence  is  concerned  The  first  book  I 
wrote.  Out  of  Control,  which  is  a  novel  in 
the  spy'thnller  genre,  which  I  attempted 
to  make  as  realistic  and  accurate  as  possi- 
ble, had  of  course,  as  they  all  do,  a  hero 
and  a  heroine  And  the  heroine  is  actually 
more  intelligent  and  more  competent  in 
the  specialized  field  involved  than  is  the 
hero.  The  thing  that  I  used  to  criticize  Ian 
Fleming  for  was  having  James  Bond, 
who  was  characterized  as  a  very  bright 
fellow,  constantly  associating  with — 
71.  Bimbos. 

GGL  Airheads.  And.  as  you  know,  bright 
people  are  attracted  to  bright  people,  and 
so  1  chose  to  demonstrate  that  in  my  first 
book.  But,  having  said  that.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  of  America  or 
any  other  nation  is  about  to.  in  effect, 
create  an  Amazonian  state. 
TL   Why  not? 

GGL:  Because  I  don't  believe  they  want  to 
and  1  think  the  vast  majority  of  women 
probably  would  not  Bear  in  mind,  it  was 
not  men  who  defeated  the  ERA  amend- 
ment; it  was  women  who  defeated  the 
ERA  amendment. 

TL:  Sow  we  gel  to  the  next  level  of  our 
debate.  I  believe  there  is  a  clear-cut  dif- 
ference in  this  country  between  those  born 
before  1946  and  those  born  after  Age  is 
the  basic  demographic  factor  that  deter- 
mines culture,  determines  politics,  deter- 
mines economics.  So  there's  no  question 
that  women  born  before  1946  wle  against 
ERA.  but  all  statistics  show  that  women 
born  after  1946  have  discovered  their  self- 
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confide  nee  and  vote  for  ERA 

GGL  Bui  in  aj  mucti  u  roughly  half  the 
world  ■>  male,  and  half  the  world  it 
female.  I4w  foresee  one  half  the  popu 
laliort  of  the  world  reversing  the  present 
order  I  do  foresee  t  gradual,  and  I  think 
welcome.  — pwajaei  of  women  imo  all 
aspects  of  society  bur  I  dor.  i  ice  them 
taking  over  and  controllinf  it 
71  Ho»  about  for  example  the  Boh* 
mian  Club  »*iu»  a  the  ultra-exclusive 
gathering  of prominent  males  which  takes 
place  in  northern  California  every  year* 
It's  a  boys'  In!/-  room  <uwi  these  are  the 
Rockefellers,  the  Kissingers,  the  Re  a  fans 
They  art  locker  room  jockstrap  pre- 
adolescent  maiei  who.  unfortunately,  con 
trot  the  world  As  you  know  they  wear 
masks,  dress  lap  in  drag  —  there's  nothing 
wrong  wuh  any  of  thai  but  the  fact  that 
they  bar  women  from  the  gatherings  in 
which  they  discuss  our  fate  and  our  de 
stimes  u  a  kind  of  comic  Monty  Python 
example  of  what  u  wrong 
RH  Hem  did  vo»  become  friends ' 
OGL  Strange  as  dm  may  seem,  even  dur 
inj  whai  !  would  consider  to  be  (he  most 
hostile  of  circumstances — when  I  was  ac- 
tually putting  Timothy  under  arrest  and 
attempting  to  urtcrrofate  him  as  a  pros- 
ecutor would  a  defendem — Tun's  intellect 
and  fabulous  Irub  wit.  samples  of  which 
you  keep  receiving  here  today,  lead  him  to 
be  very  aril,  and  very  friendly  So  we 
never  really  viewed  ourselves  as  personal 
enemies.  I  don't  think  I  never  viewed  him 
as  a  personal  enemy  I  abhor  some  of  the 
ideas  he  holds  Bui  we  fot  along  rather 
well,  considering  those  circumstances. 
Then,  we  both  just  coincidentally  hap- 
pened, years  later,  to  lecture  within  about 
fcen  days  of  each  other  at  the  University  of 


Texas  ai  Austin  And  a  fellow  who  runs 
what  I  fucu  u  charactented  best  as  a 
counter-culture  bookstore  there  who  knew 
Timothy  many  years  ago  and  knew  thai  I 
had  arresied  turn  said.  Gee.  I've  gone  to 
both  lectures  and  they  sail  are  ISO  degrees 
apart,  wouldn't  it  be  a  fine  idea  to  have 
them  debate  each  other  He  set  up  the  first 
one  and  it  just  look  off  from  there  It  did 
very,  very  well  and  went  from  Austin  to 
Boulder  to  Broadway  to  Hollywood, 
which  is  quite  a  bop 

RH  What  went  the  circumstances  of  the 
arrest* 

GGL   Back  in  the  '60s.  Timothy  had  his 
headquarters  it  Millbrook.  Nev.  York,  in 
Dutchess  County,  where  I  was  Assistant 
District  Attorney  in  charge  of  mayor  cases 
And  Timothy's  then  leadership  of  a  drug 
counter-cultural  society  did  not  fit  in  with 
the  milieu  in  Dutchess  County  I  received 
not  one .  but  two  search  warrants  from  the 
local  court  commanding  me  to  search  the 
premises  for  controlled,  dangerous  sub- 
stances, as  they  are  now  called,  which  I 
did  and  that  was  what  lead  to  the  arrest 
RH    And  you  mentioned  something  on 
your  differing  views — 
71  [You  might]  like  to  address  your  ques 
lion  to  Cordon,  bus  fir  si  fid  like  to  say  1 1 
respect,   honor,  and  admire  Gordon  be 
cause,  although  he  sees  himself  as  a  faith 
ful  and  loyal  operative  agent  of  the  System 
somewhere  inside  him  there's  this  ulti 
maiely  romantic  Mickey  Spillone.  knight 
errant  crusader  for  his  ideals    id  like  to 
remind  you  that  Cordon  Lidd\  has  pulled 
off  some  of  the  most  irreverent,  audacious, 
mischievous  send-ups  of  the  establishment 
that  have  had  me.  as  a  lifelong  profes 
sional  Huckleberry  Finn  ami -establish- 
ment person,  clapping.  For  example. 


when  Cordon  was  brought  before .  I  think  u 
was  the  Senate  Watergate  hearing  and 
they  usked  him  to  raise  his  hand  and  to 
Twear  "Do  you  tell  the  truth  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth'  I  vr  been 
w  thai  situation  dozens  of  limes  and  I  m  to 
indoctrinated  Tm  to  brainwashed  by  the 
System  that  I  alwais  said  yes  BuiGordon. 
give  him  credit  ttud  no  Even  thoufh  he 
was  protecting  the  System,  he  wai  protect- 
ing Nixon,  they  Bill  couldn't  deal  with 
thai  Judge  IJohn)  Smca  gove  him  more 
prison  time  than  they  gave  me.  and  all  I 
did  was  totally  destroy  the  moral  fabric  of 
200  years  of  America  But  he's  a  greater 
threat  to  the  svnem  When  Nixon  had  his 
famous  reunion  of  all  the  real  crooks — / 
think  ii  waj  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
Watergate  break  in — the  one  ham  they 
wouldn't  mvtie  mas  Cordon  txdd\  who 
was  the  ultimate  loyalist  to  the  System, 
because  in  some  way  Gordon's  system 
goes  beyond  even  the  Republican  parry 
There's  some  incredibly  deep  idealism  on 
Gordon's  pan  that  has  led  to  be  seen  as  a 
threat  even  to  the  ultra  right  wing  And 
although  Gordon  did  five  years  in  prison 
for  his  ideals  because  he  wouldn't  talk, 
when  the  statute  of  limitations  was  over. 
Gordon  came  out  and  he  did  talk  and  he 
said  something  thai  you '  re  not  supposed  to 
say  He  said  yes.  he  would  have  killed 
Jack  Anderson  if  he  had  been  persuaded 
that  it  was  in  the  national  interest  No*,  a 
good  anonymous  gray  bureaucrat  is  not 
supposed  to  say  such  things  and  it's  these 
obstinent  idealism  romantic  high  princi- 
ples in  Gordon  that  I  think  are  misun- 
derstood b\  many  people  But  I  knem  that 
the  System  o  a  little  suspicious  of  Gordon 
because  he's  in  some  ways  too  idealistic  I 
never  told  vou  that.  Gordon,  what  do  vou 


sometimes — 

TL  Ah.  I'm  going  to  challenge  you  on  that 
later 

GGL  It  is  sometimes  practiced  in  interna 
Donal  politics  It  is  quite  true  for  example 
thai  we  sent  poisons  to  Afnca  to  be  used  to 
assassinate  Lumumba  The  only  reason  it 
was  not  used  was  Mr  Lumumba  was  out  of 
office  before  the  poison  arrived  And  there 
have  been  several  instances  like  that  But. 
normally,  it  is  not  for  a  political  reason,  it 
is  usually  for  a  reason  that  is  perceived  to 
be  for  national  security  It's  always  the 
tame  committee  they  just  keep  changing 
the  name  with  every  administration  With 
respect  to  assassination .  the  United  States 
practices  the  dictum  of  Alexander  of  Ma 
cedon  who.  when  be  defeated  the  Persians 
and  advanced  to  meet  his  adversary,  found 
that  the  Persian  king  had  been  slain  by  the 
Persian  king's  own  generals,  thinking  they 
were  doing  Alexander  a  favor  Alexander 
immediately  had  the  generals  slain  and 
announced  that  only  a  king  may  kill  a 
king  And  if  it  is  contemplated  or  sug- 
gested that  a  chief  of  state  be  killed,  that 
may  only  be  done  with  the  full  knowledge 
and  support  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  it's  a  very,  very  rare  undertak- 
ing As  you  pointed  out.  three  times  we 
tried,  three  times  we  failed  with  respect  to 
Fidel  Castro  There  have  been  a  few  oth- 
ers, but  I  don't  want  to  mislead  you  into 
thinking  that  every  Tuesday  there's  a  group 
that  gets  together  downstairs  in  the  White 
House  and  decides  who  we  're  going  to  kill 
this  week 

TL  I  choose  to  challenge  you  on  that 
Cordon  My  autobiography  mas  severely 
censored  because  I  raise  some  issues  I 
offered  no  answers,  but  I  suggested  that 
there  was  a  coverup  — 
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GGL  1  know,  and  when  this  interview  is 
over  I'm  going  to  take  you  outside  and  give 
you  a  very  stem  talking  to  This  business 
of  saying  nice  things  about  me  is  going  to 
destroy  my  reputation  and  I'll  never  be 
able  to  work  again   It's  bad  enough  what 
|George|  Lucas  did  to  me    The  Wash 
ington  Post  called  me  the  Darth  Vader  of 
the  Nixon  Administration,  and  then 
Lucas,  in  his  latest  of  the  Star  Wars  trilogy 
IReturn  of  the  Jedif.  rums  around  and  has 
Darth  Vader  end  up  being  a  good  guy.  thus 
just  destroying  my  reputation  If  you  don't 
stop  this.  I'll  never  wort  again 
TL  I've  heard  Gordon  Lxddy  sax.  at  least 
20  times  in  from  of  public  audiences  and 
on  camera  about  the  dirty  tricks  of  the 
Nixon  Administration    "They  all  do  it 
Johnson  did  n.  Kennedy  did  it.  Roosewlt 
did  it.  and  on  and  on  "  And  he  said.  "If 
you  can't  face  those  blunt  facts,  vou' re 
living  an  illusion."  No*  a  good  con 
servative  Republican  loyalist  isn't  sup- 
posed to  say  that,  and  it's  Gordon's 
honesty  that  makes  him  loo  hot  to  handle 
GGL:  One  of  the  reasons  that  we  get  along 
so  well  is  that  we  are  both  Jesuit-educaied 
which,  of  course,  the  iesuits  do  not  adver- 
tise these  days  Usually  when  I  lecture  at  a 
Jesuit  college  the  firy  thing  I  do  is  to  give 
absolution  to  the  Jesuits   I  tell  them,  it  is 
true  the  Jesuits  taught  me  hem  to  think .  but 
they  did  not  tell  me  mhat  to  think.  I'm 
responsible  for  thai  We're  both  educated 
to  the  same  level,  he  has  a  doctorate  and  I 
have  a  doctorate,  and  so  when  we  arc  at  a 
university  and.  say.  the  PhD  s  and  the  Poll 
Sci  department  and  what  have  you.  rise  to 
take  us  on.  we  have  a  very  good  time  with 
them  because  we  are  easily  as  educated  as 
they  are,  and  it's  a  lot  of  fun  for  all 
71    I  think  Gordon  would  definitely  risk 
his  life  for  me  or  for  any  companion  and 
even  be  willing  to  give  his  life  for  someone 
But.  em  the  other  hand,  the  minute  that's 
over,  if  he  got  a  phone  call  from  Ronald 
Reagan  who  said.  "Listen.  Leary  is  get- 
ting too  far  out.  We've  got  to  off  him." 
Cordon  would  probably  off  me. 
GGL'  In  the  firs  place,  aisassi nation,  po- 
liocil  assassination,  a  not  practiced  in  the 
country  in  terms  of  domestic  politics .  It  is 


GGL  Censured  or  censored? 
TL:  Censored  by  the  lawyers 
RH :  I'd  like  you  to  meet  Maura  Moynihan . 
Senator  Moyrunan's  daughter. 
TL  Maura,  dear 

MAURA  MOYNIHAN.  How  art  you''  Its 
good  to  see  you  again. 
TL  It's  so  good  to  see  you   I'd  like  you  to 
meet  Gordon  Liddy 

MM  It's  nice  to  meet  you  Tim.  her*  u 
Flashbacks  doing''  I  had  a  copy  and  I  got 
one-third  through  it.  and  then  someone 
look  tl 

TL  Great.  I  encourage  people  to  steal  that 
book 

MM  I'm  definitely  a  child  of  the  '60s  M\ 
personal  ideology,  eirrythmg  was  formed 
then  I  think  I'm  more  sympathetic  to  the 
hippies  than  to.  say.  the  young  profes- 
sional The  hippies  are  very  misunder- 
stood 

TL  reople  of  the  '60s  are  going  to  be  the 
rulers  of  the  '80s  We're  grooming  you  to 
run  for  high  office  in  '88. 
MM  Maybe  I  mill.  Hippies  are  the  only 
ones  who  have  any  survival  doctrine. 
GGL  It  is  incorrect  to  seek  to  survive 
One  ought  al  ways  to  seek  to  prevail ,  let  the 
other  poor  son-of-a-bilch  survive  you 
MM  Well,  what  about  keeping  the  ecology 
intact'  I'm  concerned  about  preserving 
what  we  hair  for  future  generations 
GGL  Often  times  those  persons  whom 
you  have  just  spoken  of  admiringly  act 
counter  to  that  purpose  For  example .  they 
are  generally  against  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  for  the  generation  of  electrical  en- 
ergy Whereas  the  use  of  coals  and  fossile 
fuels  we  are  told  is  severely  damaging  to 
the  protective  layer  around  the  earth  You 
have  the  whole  problem  of  acid  rain  and 
the  rest  of  it,  and  you  have  the  poor  people 
dying  in  the  coal  mines  No  one  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  has  even 
caught  a  bad  cold  from  the  use  of  nuclear 
energy  to  produce  electricity,  to  I  find 
them  rather  at  cross  purposes .  Not  to  speak 
of  the  danger  to  those  poor  fellows  miles 
below  the  earth 

TL  I  think  the  essence  of  our  debate  hcj 
caught  a  minute  ago  when  you  said  "sur- 
vive" and  Gordon  said  "prevail"  and  I 
said  "evolve"  □ 
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debatable  'Return' 


By  FRANK  SANELLO 

Daily  News  Staff  Writer 

irector  Alan  Rudolph 
calls  "Return  Engage- 
ment," his  feature- 
length  documentary  on 
G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  Timothy 
Leary's  college  lecture  tour,  "a 
Mad  magazine  version  of  'My 
Dinner  With  Andre.' " 

The  16mm  film,  shot  in  only 
eight  days  on  a  paltry  budget  of 
$250,000,  was  a  big  hit  at  Filmex 
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this  year  and  also  will  be 
screened  at  Cannes  in  May  as 
well  as  at  other  film  festivals 
around  the  world.  "Return  En- 
gagement" will  go  into  wide  re- 
lease in  the  United  States  this 
fall. 

The  documentary  records  the 
Liddy-Leary  "debates"  at  a  Los 
Angeles  theater,  dinner  with 
Gordon  and  Tim  at  the  Bistro  in 
Beverly  Hills,  a  breakfast  with 
the  men  and  their  wives  at  Cha- 


ALAN  RUDOLPH 

teau  Marmont  and  various  in- 
terviews conducted  by  colum- 
nist Carole  Hemingway. 

Liddy  is  also  seen  riding  with 
the  Hells  Angels,  and  Leary 
conducts  a  seminar  at  Esalen. 

The  Angels  treat  Liddy  as  one 
of  their  own.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
bikers  was  Liddy's  cellmate  af- 
ter his  Watergate  conviction. 

Leary's  seminar  at  the  Esalen 
Institute  is  more  of  a  walk  down 

Please  see  FILM  NOTES  Pg.  5 


Liddy,  Leary's 

FILM  NOTES  from  Pg.  1 

memory  lane  as  he  recounts  the  good  old  days  of 
turning  on,  tuning  out  and  the  resulting  police 
drug  raids  —  one  of  which  Liddy  conducted. 

The  film  is  a  funny,  sad  document  of  political 
opposites  brought  together  by  the  one  thing  that 
transcends  political  boundaries:  money.  The  two 
men  are  among  the  highest  paid  speakers  on  the 
college  lecture  circuit  and  consistently  sell  out 
auditoriums  —  when  they  appear  together. 

"This  is  their  meal  ticket.  Money  is  the  glue 
that  keeps  these  guys  the  best  of  enemies,"  said 
Rudolph.  "I  thought  it  was  sad.  Here  are  two 
middle-aged,  middle  class  men  who  need  their 
former  headlines  to  earn  their  current  liveli- 
hoods. They  can't  make  a  living  doing  what  they 
were  trained  to  do.  Liddy  was  disbarred,  and 
Leary  can't  teach  anymore.  Who  would  hire 
him?  . 

"They  do  it,  too  because  they  love  the  spot- 
light. They're  moths  to  the  flame  of  publicity 
and  notoriety;"  continued  Rudolph,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  phone  interview  said  he  did  not 
have  any  opinion  about  his  two  subjects. 

The  director's  favorite  moment  in  "Return 
Engagement"  takes  place  at  Chateau  Marmont, 
the  Sunset  Strip  hotel  where  John  Belushi  died. 
Rudolph  was  so  pleased  he  left  the  sequence  in 
the  film  virtually  unedited. 

In  the  sequence,  Leary,  Liddy  and  their  wives 
are  having  breakfast  on  the  hotel  veranda.  Bar- 
bara Leary  is  young,  beautiful  and  smart.  She 
co-produced  the  Liddy-Leary  tour.  Mrs.  Liddy, 
who  looks  about  the  same  age  as  her  husband,  is 
intelligent.  She  can  do  calculus  in  her  head,  ac- 
cording to  her  husband. 

Up  until  the  breakfast  sequence,  Rudolph  had 
had  problems  getting  anything  out  of  Mrs.  Lid- 
dy. "She  had  said,  'When  Gordon  shut  up  (refer- 
ring to  his  Watergate  silence),  so  did  I.'  "  To  get 
Mrs.  Liddy  to  open  up,  Rudoph  told  Mrs.  Leary 
to  ask  her  about  her  marriage. 

Instead,  on  camera,  Barbara  Leary  said  to  Lid- 
dy's wife,  "Let's  talk  about  Gordon's  sex  life" 
Mrs.  Leary  then  began  a  bitter  diatribe  that 
stopped  just  short. of  her  exploding  as  she  de- 
scribed her  husband's  extra-marital  flirtations. 

The  irony  of  the  film,  Rudoph  says,  is  that 
people  come  out  of  the  theater  liking  Liddy, 
even  though  the  former  Watergate  warrior  re- 
iterates his  beliefs  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  including  murder. 

"If  I  have  any  regret  about  the  film,  it's  that  I 
don't  hate  Liddy  anymore,"  Rudolph  added.  The 
most  telling  thing  the  director  found  out  about 
Liddy  was  that  the  seemingly  unflappable  tough 
guy  has  an  ulcer. 

Leary  is  also  likable  in  the  'film,  his  enthusi- 
asm and  constant  grin  making  a  nice  foil  to  Lid- 
dy's grim  pronouncements  about  unquestioning 
obedience  and  willpower.  The  film  also  suggests 
that  drugs  have  fried  the  former  Harvard  psy- 
chologist's brain.  At  a  video  arcade,  Leary  plays 
Pac-Man  as  he  seriously  insists  that  video  games 
are  the  wave  of  the  future,    -   - 

"Leary  told  me  he  has  taken  acid  5,000  times, 
but  he's -still  mentally  alert,"  Rudolph  said  with- 
ouTniuch*bonviction.  i.  "  ■.  ...  \  * 
I  Ji  former  disciple  of  Robert  Altman,  Who  pro- 
duced Rudolph's  moody  "Welcome  to  l^A/*  arid 
VRemember  My  Name***  the  director,  most  re-„ 
!cen&y  made  "Endangered  Species,*  an  ecology 
'cal  thriller  about  cattle  mutilations.  None  of  his 
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>  'Engagement'  endearing 


films  has  fared  well  at  the  box  office. 

"I  seem  to  make  first  run  cult  movies,"  he 
joked.  Rudolph  would  not  mind,  however,  if 
"Return  Engagement"  became  a  big  hit  on  the 
midnight  movie  circuit.  "More  people  have  seen 
'The  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show'  than  all  four 
of  my  films  combined,"  he  noted. 

As  for  objections  that  "Return  Engagement" 
furthers  the  conflicting  causes  of  better  living 
through  drugs  and  fascism,  the  director  believes 
the  same  "shot  should  be  taken  at  Coppola  for 
making  "The  Godfather.'  If  you  make  a  docu- 
mentary about  the  Klan  or  the  snail  darter,  are 
you  furthering  their  cause?"  he  asks. 

"When  Liddy  says  he'd  shoot  his  son  in  front 
of  his  wife  if  national  security  were  at  stake,  it's 
silly,  not  admirable.  They're  both  aberrations, 
minor  figures  in  history  sniffing  around  major 
events.  ^Return  Engagement'  asks  the  sort  of 
question  like,  'What  if  Paul  Revere's  horse  had 
broken  k  leg?  Or,  what  if  G.  Gordon  Liddy  had 
been  a^competent  burglar?' " 

EVERY  CHORUS  HAS  A  SILVER  LINING: 
After  seven  years  on  the  studio  shelf  and  nu- 
merous announcements  of  production  plans  that 
turned  out  to  be  false  starts,  "A  Chorus  Line" 
will  finally  make  it  to  the  big  screen. 

Embassy  Pictures  plans  to  begin  shooting  the 
Pulitzer  Prize- winning  Broadway  musical  in  the 
fall,  with  release  scheduled  for  the  summer  of 
1984.  The  studio  purchased  the  movie  rights  to 
"A  Chorus  Line"  from  Polygram  for  $8  million. 
Polygram  had  bought  the  rights  from  Universal 
n  1980  for  $7.8  million. 

The  Embassy  production  will  have  a  non-star 
:ast  and  will  be  shot  in  a  theater,  sticking  close- 
y  to  the  original  story  line. 

Using  unknown  actors  and  confining  the  ac- 
ion  to  a  theater  should  keep  down  costs,  but  a 
pokewoman  for  Embassy  said  that  cost-cutting 
vas  not  at  the  heart  of  those  decisions. 

The  intimacy  and  nature  of  the  story  was  the 
eason,  she  said,  adding  that  "A  Chorus  Line"  is 
upposed  to  be  about  unknown,  struggling  per- 
jrmers.  Star  casting  would  make  that  concept 
idicrous. 

Arnold  Schulman  ("Funny  Lady")  has  written 
ie  script  and  "Cabaret's"  Cy  Feuer  and  Ernest 
L  Martin  will  produce  the  film.  Embassy  has 
ot  named  a  director  yet. 

One  of  the  biggest  hits  of  all  time  on  Broad- 


way,  the  musical  about  dancers  auditioning  for  a 
show  iias  been  plagued  by  numerous  problems 
in  its  transition  from  stage  to  screen. 

The  originators  of  the  show  —  among  them 
director-choreographer  Michael  Bennett  and 
composer  Marvin  Hamlisch  —  sold  the  movie 
rights  in  1976  to  Universal  for  $5.5  million  plus 
20  percent  of  the  gross  once  the  film  broke  even. 
At  the  time,  $30  million  was  agreed  on  as  the 
break-even  point.  But  as  production  costs  rose 
over  the  years,  (the  cost  of  making  the  film  to- 
day is  $20  to  $30  million)  the  financial  arrange- 
ment became  more  untenable  for  any  studio 
hoping  to  make  a  profit  on  the  film. 

In  purchasing  the  rights  from  Polygram,  Em- 
bassy reportedly  renegotiated  the  projected 
break -even  point  with  the  show's  creators.  Un- 
der the  old  deal,  one  press  report  estimated  that 
the  film  would  have  had  to  gross  $70  million 
before  Embassy  earned  any  money. 


TRAILERS:  Paramount  now  plans  to  star 
Joan  Rivers  and  Bette  Midler  in  "Poor  Little 
Rich  Girls,"  from  a  script  by  Rivers  about  two 
widows  searching  for  husbands  in  New  York. 
Bud  Yorkin  will  direct  Midler  replaces  Lily 
Tomlin,  who  dropped  out  because  she  felt  the 
comedy  lacked  social  consciousness,  according 
to  Rivers. 

"Dallas' "  Patrick  Duffy  makes  his  wide 
screen  debut  in  "Vamping."  TV's  Bobby  Ewing 
will  play  a  down-and-out  jazz  saxaphonist  in 
Buffalo.  It  sounds  like  a  male  version  of  "Flash- 
dance." 

Universal's  theatrical  release  of  Steven  Spiel- 
berg's made-for-TV  movie  "Duel"  has  not  exact- 
ly burned  up  the  box  office,  despite  a  major  ad- 
vertising campaign  by  the  studio.  "DueL"  Spiel- 
berg's first  film,  which  stars  Dennis  Weaver  as  a 
traveler  pursued  by  a  mysterious  off-road  vehi- 
cle, took  in  $5,410  during  its  first  four  days  at  a 
theater  in  Manhattan.  Meanwhile,  as  Spielberg 
is  making  "Indiana  Jones  and  the  Temple  of 
Death"  in  Sri  Lanka,  his  production  company  is 
shooting  a  comedy  called  "Gremlins"  in  Bur- 
bank.  The  director  is  Joe  Dante,  who  also  direct- 
ed one  of  the  segments  of  Spielberg's  tragedy- 
prone  "The  Twilight  Zone." 

Phillipe  Mora  ("Savannah  Smiles")  will  direct 
Rutger  Hauer  ("Blade  Runner"),  Powers  Boothe 
and  Kathleen  Turner  in  "A  Breed  Apart"  for 
Orion. 
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'New  slogans  from  Leary 


A  fascinating  foray  into 
the  mind  of  a  Superguru 


Flashbacks:  An  Autobiography 

TimotHyLeary  ,j(^\ 

(J.P.Tarcher,  Inc.,  $15.95) 
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By  Peter  Ross 

To  today's  generation,  immersed  in  video  games, 
home  computer  terminals  and  personal  stereo,  the 
slogan  "Tune  In,  Turn  On,  Drop  Out"  would  be  a 
mystery:  The  first  two  instructions  are  clear  e- 
nough,  but  what  to  make  of  the  last?  According  to 
Timothy  Leary,  the  ex-Harvard  psychologist  who 
coined  the  phrase,  even  the  children  of  the  '60s 
misinterpreted  his  message. 

In  the  nearly  400  pages  of  his  autobiography, 
Leary  explains  that  he  never  meant  to  encourage 
wanton  drug-taking,  never  mind  personal  dissolu- 
tion and  social  disillusionment.  Attempting  to 
reestablish  his  role  as  spokesman  and  spiritual  fa- 
ther  for   the   most   vocal   and  •  violent   youth 
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movement  in  history,  he  clarifies  his  purposes  and 
methods  and  offers  insights  into  his  formation  and 
character.  All  of  which  makes  for  an  exacting  por- 
'  trait  of  his  life  and  times. 

NOT  SURPRISINGLY,  It's  a  strange  story. 
Using  a  non -chronological  format,  Leary  begins 
not  with  his  birth  but  with  his  conception,  then 
weaves  back  and  forth  through  his  life  —  darting 
from  family  background  to  his  stint  at  West  Point, 
to  his  first  wife's  suicide,  to  his  expulsion  from  col- 
lege. He  travels  from  his  first,  excruciatingly 
academic  experiments  with  psychedelic  drugs  to 
his  years  of  incarceration  and  exile.  He  cites,  with 
annotation  if  not  always,  with  smooth  transition, 
the  influences  of  the  writers  and  thinkers  he  ad- 
mires., 

His  cast  of  characters  is  a  virtual  Who's  Who  of 
the_'60s.  FromMarilyn  Monroe  and  Gary  Grant  to 
Abbie  Hoffman  and  Eldridge  Cleaver,  from  Jack 
Kerouac  to  R.D.  Laing,  from  John  and  Yoko  to 
Jimi  Hendrix,  Leary  recounts  his  friendships  and 
alliances,  his  experiments  successful  and  failed. 

The  story  he  tells  —  the  transformation  of  a  bril- 
liant researcher,  safely  ensconced  at  Harvard,  to  a 
prison -seasoned  prophet  of  "Inner  Technology"  — <■ 
is  a  fascinating  chronicle.  Leary  carefully  docu- 
ments the  development  of  the  drug  culture  and  of 
its  formulators,  crediting  not  only  actual  partici- 
pants but  important  forerunners.  Each  of  his 
chapters  is  headed  by  a  capsule  biography  of  an 
important  innovator,  from  medieval  philosophers 
to  contemporary  psychologists. 
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TIMOTHY  LEARY:  A  taste  for  onomatopoe- 
ia and  slogans. 


The  author:  Timothy  Leary,  a  former  Harvard 
professor,  was  one  of  the  pre-eminent  gurus  of 
the  youth/drug  culture  of  the  1960s. 

The  book:  His  autobiography. 

The  reviewer:  Peter  Ross  is  a  Detroiter  who 
frequently  reviews  movies  and  other  cultural 
manifestations  for  The  News. 


THERE  ARE  PLENTY  of  shocks  here,  too. 
Leary  tells  of  his  clandestine  partnership  with  an 
alleged  mistress  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  herself  mur- 
dered some  time  after  the  president,  and  implies 
that  she  had  introduced  JFK  to  the  wonders  of 
LSD  —  thus  causing  the  government  to  remove 
him.  He  deals  unflatteringly  with  Eldridge  Cleaver, 
who  he  claims  held  him  a  prisoner  in  Algeria,  and 
as  unflatteringly  with  Ted  Kennedy.  He  recalls  an 
early  arrest  at  the  hands  of  G.,  Gordon  Liddy,  with 
whom  he  has  of  late  been  making  a  lecture  tour.     ~ 

Continued  on  Page  3F 


Exploring  the  mind  of  a  Superguru 


Continued  from  Page  IF 

C^ Along  with  his  acute,  candid  portraits  and  his 
social  analysis,  Leary  tosses  in  unnumbered  exam- 
ples of  his  painfully  fecund  prose,  his  dry  sense  of 
humor  and  his  taste  for  onomatopoeia  and  slogans. 
Describing  his  meeting  with  his  third  wife-to-be 
(he's  now  on  the  fourth),  he  writes:  "A  cloud  of 
pheromones  floating  from  her  body  awakened  my 
lazy  off-duty  hormones."  Warned  by  Marshall 
McLuhan  that  "You're  ahead  of  your  time.  They'll 
attempt  to  destroy  your  credibility,"  he  says,  "It's 
incredibility  I'm  after." 

His  penchant  for  scientific  jargon  and  for  words 
and  phrases  of  his  own  coinage  make  portions  of 
the  hook  slow  going.  And  when  Leary  adds  a  mass- 
market  style  sex  scene  and  recalls  a  tryst  with  a 
prison  secretary  —  "her  naked  body  was  moist  as 
hot  octopus"  —  well,  what  is  one  to  do?  We're  not 
all  scientist-explorers  as  intrepid  as  Leary,  and  I 


didn't  feel  compelled  to  check  the  metaphor  by 
rushing  to  an  aquarium  with  a  thermometer. 

SUCH  STYLISTIC  quibbles  aside,  Flash- 
backs is  an  interesting  and  involving  look  both  at 
history  irTThe  making  and iTn  viurfutiOTtfibaox 
mTnd.  If  Leary's  precision  is  at  times  discomforting 
ZTisTt  is  in  his  detailed  description,  complete  with 
diagrams,  of  his  escape  from  prison  —  his  opti- 
mism and  honesty  are  soothing.  And  despite  the 
changes  that  time  and  experience  have  wrought, 
Leary  leaves  us  with  new  predictions,  a  careful  new 
analysis  of  the  future  and  even  a  new  slogan. 

To  the  new  generation  on  which  he  pins  his 
hopes,  the  "Whiz  Kids"  born  post- 1964,  he  urges, 
"Turn  On,  Tune  In,  and  Take  Charge,"  the  last 
referring  to  the  course  of  human  evolution.  If  that 
sounds  like  psychedelia  yoked  to  basic  business 
management,  so  be  it:  If  anyone  knows  the  future, 
it  may  well  be  Timothy  Leary.  ' 


'60s  Gurus  Tell  Iff  Like  Iff 
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Cambridge,  Mass. 

Timothy  Leary  re- 
turned to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity yesterday  after  20 
years  as  a  psychedelic  drug 
guru  and  told  a  cheering 
crowd  that  "the  world 
wasn't  ready"  for  him  when 
the  school  fired  him  in  1863. 

"I  never  have  felt  any  ran- 
cor against  Harvard,"  said  Leary, 
62,  who  was  accompanied  by  an- 
other former  Harvard  research- 
er, Richard  (Ram  Dass)  Alport, 
4B,  during  an  appearance  orga- 
nised by  a  graduate  student 

Alport  sat  beside  Leary  in  a 
chair  on  the  bare  stage  of  Har- 
vard's ornate  Memorial  Hall,  bis 
shoes  off,  his  legs  drawn  up  In 
the  lotus  position,  his  eyes  often 
closed  in  apparent  meditation. 

Leary  was  a  lecturer  and 
Alpert  was  an  assistant  professor 
of  clinical  psychology  when  Na- 
than Pusey,  then  president  of 
Harvard,  fired  them  on  May  28, 
1963,  charging  they  broke  an 
agreement  against  using  under- 
graduates in  their  drug  experi- 
ments. 
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RICHARD  ALPERT  AND  TIMOTHY  LEARY 
Bock  at  Harvard  20  years  after  thoy  were  fired 


"We  shared  this  with  . . . 
anyone  who  wanted  to  take  the 
voyage  with  us,"  Leary  told  bis 


audience. 


Joseph  A.  Kasof,  a  first-year 


Harvard  graduate  student  in  so- 
ciology, said  he  hired  the  ball 
and  the  security  force  and  ad- 
vertised the  occasion  for  a  total 
cost  of  about  $2900.  He  said  be 
promoted  the  lecture  because  of 
bis  interest  in  psychedelic  drugs. 

Tickets  were  $3  each,  and 
crowds  of  students  stood  outside 
io  the  rain  before  the  lecture 
asking  for  extra  tickets. 

.  *  A  Kasof  taid  Leary  and  Alpert 
agreed  to  appear  for  no  fee  but 
he  planned  to  split  with  them 
any  money  left  after  expenses 
were  paid. 

Leary,  who  advised  an  en- 
tire generation  in  the  1960s  to 
"turn  on,  tune  in,  drop  out,"  said 
he  has  appeared  at  Boston-area 
schools  since  his  firing,  but  yes- 
terday's appearance  was  his  first 
at  Harvard. 

Tall,  lean,  his  white  hair 
shaggily  cut,  Leary  drew  ap- 
plause the  moment  he  appeared 
on  stage. 

He  compared  himself  to  phi- 
losophers Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
and  William  James,  saying  "Har- 


i 

vard  is  the  mainline  of  American 
transcendental  thinking. 

"The  problem,  was,  of 
course,  the  world  wasn't  ready 
for  us." 

"I  think  they  were,"  Alpert 
interjected.  "Not  for  one  mo- 
ment do  I  wish  I  was  not  thrown 
out  of  Harvard." 

The  crowd  in  the  I600*eat 
h«U  applauded. 

Leary  said  Harvard  always 
1  has  attracted  scholars  Interested 
in  drugs  and  the  mind.  He  said 
Emerson  had  visited  British  ro- 
mantic writers  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  and  William  Words- 
worth, who,  according  to  Leary, 
experimented  with  hashish  and 
opium.  Emerson  returned  to 
Harvard  in  1838  to  advise  stu- 
dents "to  do  your  own  thing,"  he 
said. 

"He  was  not  allowed  hack 
for  33  years,"  Leary  said.  "We're 
back  after  20  years.  They're 
more  forgiving  now.  I  hope  that 
is  evidence  that  evolution  is 
speeding  up." 
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Timothy  Leary  before  a  debate  at  MIT  inJ967 


Leary' s  'Flashbacks' 


FLASHBACKS:  AN  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY, by  Timothy  Leary. 
New  York:  J.  P.  Tarcher  Inc.,  395 
pages,  $15.95. 

By  ELEANOR  R.  IDE 
Tactics  for  increasing  intelligence, 
paraphrased    from    Timothy 
Leary: 

"Turn  on  —  Go  within  to  ac- 
tivate your  neural  and  genetic 
equipment. 

"Tune  in  —  Interact  harmoni- 
ously with  the  world  around  you. 

"Drop  out  —  Detach  yourself 
from  involuntary  commitments, 
rely  on  yourself,  commit  yourself 
to  mobility,  choice  and  change." 

"Unhappily,"  Leary  said,  "my 
explanations  of  this  sequence  of 
personal  development  were  often 
misinterpreted  to  mean  'get 
stoned  and  abandon  all  construc- 
tive activity.'  " 

Leary,  award-winning  social  sci- 
entist, pioneer  in  drug  research  at 
Harvard   in   the    '60s,   has   been 
\  called  "a  symbol  of  change  and 
'  self-discovery  for  an  entire  gener- 


"Flashbacks"  is  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  many  of  the  major 
changes  in  American  society,  writ- 
ten by  a  man  deeply  involved  in 
those  changes.  It  is  a  multi-media 
presentation  of  Alvin  Toffler's 
"Third  Wave,"  written  by  a  man 
who  has  been  surfing  that  wave  for 
two  decades. 

Leary  uses  flashbacks  as  one  of 
his  many  media.  For  example,  he 
juxtaposes  his  first  experiences 
with  drugs  with  his  childhood  ex- 
periences with  an  alcoholic  father. 

Leary  also  uses  letters  from  CIA 
files,  newspaper  and  book  ex- 
cerpts, vivid  description,  philoso- 
phy and  his  personal  reactions. 
Above  the  chapter  titles  are  mini- 
biographies  of  other  change- 
agents,  fom  Socrates  through  Lilly 
and  Lennon  to  O'Neill. 

"Flashbacks"  is  more  than  an 
autobiography.  It  is  a  scientific 
treatise,  a  social  history  and  a 
philosophical  statement,  and  it 
reads  like  a  good  adventure  novel. 

(Eleanor  R.  Ide  is  a  Raleigh  re- 
viewer.) 
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.that  much  nuclear  power  in  her 
^rnoury.  So  what's  all  this  about    : 
needing  cruise  missiles  in  Europe,  "to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power'  and 
enable  the  West  "to  negotiate  dis- 
armament from  a  position  of 
strength"?  In  the  context  of  genuine 
nuclear  deterrence,  these  phrases  are, 
literally,  meaningless  since  over  95%  of 
American  nuclear  weapons  are 
redundant  as  deterrents. 

Writing  in  The  New  York  Review  of 
Books  (15  July  1982),  Theodore 
Draper,  who  supports  the  old- 
fashioned,  straightforward  doctrine  of 
nuclear  deterrence  (the  MAD  version], 
\  came  uneasily  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
America  *t present  "there  are  some 
people  in  high  places  who  are 
interested  in  fighting  as  well  as  —  or 
even  more  than  —  deterring  a  nuclear 
war".  And  now  we  have  Reagan's  anti- 
Russian  rantings,  which  suggest  an 
intention  to  whip  up  mindless  fear  and 
hatred  to  a  point  where  the  American 
public  will  regard  it  as  their  govern- 
ment's moral  duty  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  "to  force  the  Soviet  Union  to 
seek  earliest  termination  of  hostilities 
on  terms  favourable  to  the  US"..  Then 
the  Pentagon  gives  sombre  warnings 
about  Soviet  troop  build-ups  in 
Eastern  Europe.  But  if  you  were  in  the 
Russians'  shoes  —  or  fur-lined  boots 
—  how  would  you  interpret  the 
American  determination  to  go  on  year 
after  year  producing  more,  taster, 
ubtler  nuclear  weapons? 

in  ... ...o.id  Garthoff ,  a  former 

US  Ambassador  to  Bulgaria  and  a  dis- 
tinguished authority  on  Soviet  foreign 
policy,  noted  in  International  Security 
that  "the  Soviet  political  leaders  in 
their  programmatic  statements  endorse 
the  idea  that  deterrence  requires  strong 
and  ready  combat  capability,  but  do 
not  go  on  to  discuss  meeting  require- 
ments for  waging  and  winning  a  war". 
This  is  confirmed  by  Military  Strategy, 
the  major  work  on  Soviet  military 
doctrine  edited  by  Marshal  Sokolovsky, 
which  stresses  "the  colossal  and 
unacceptable  consequences  of  a  world 
nuclear  war,  not  only  to  the  US  but  to 
the  socialist  countries".  The  Russian 
political  set-up  is  even  nastier  than  its 
American  counterpart  but  at  least  the 
men  who  lead  it  are  saner. 

On  a  recent  television  programme, 
the  retired  American  Admiral  Gene  la 
Rocovi"  -■-'-■■    !  out  that  "If  we  decide 
to  use  nuclear  weapons,  there  is  no  one 
in  Europe  who  can  stop  us".  So  much 
for  Mrs  Thatcher's  fatuous  faith  in  the 
'dual-key  control'  of  cruise  missiles  in 
Britain  —  and  in  the  marvellous 
NATO  nuclear  umbrella  beneath 
which  Western  Europe  can  snuggle 
safely  if  bad  weather  dIows  in  from  the 
East.  Evidently  no  one  has  ever  told 
her  that  umbrellas  go  out  of  control  in 
storms. 

All  things  considered,  it's 
understandable  that  Jenny's  Diary, 
v/ritten  in  her  up-market  Hampshire 
nuclear  fall-out  shelter,  should  make 
the  reader  feel  sick  with  fear.  Some 
may  argue  that  such  books  (not  that 


there's  any  other  quite  like /emry)  are 
pointless.  Why  provoke  fear  about  a 
situation  we  can't  alter?  If  we're  going 
to  be  annihilated,  why  not  leave  us  to 
enjoy  whatever  remains  of  life  instead 
of  writing  morbid  books  that  focus  our 
minds  on  the  ghastly  possibilities 
ahead?  That  however  is  the  defeatist 
line.  Those  who  write  morbidly  on  this 
topic  are  the  optimists.  They  reckon 
there  is  just  a  chance  we  may  be  able 
to  alter  the  situation,  even  now,  if 
enough  of  us  make  one  hell  of  a  row 
about  wanting  ourselves  and  our 
children  to  survive.  Certainly  Jenny 

:ruit  thousands  for  the  < 
no  other  writer  has  done,  Yorick 
Blumenfcld  brings  the  consequences  of 
nuclear  war  within  our  imaginative 
grasp.  We're  punch-drunk  on  hypo- 
critical disarmament  discussions  and 
strategic  and  economic  and  ethical 
analyses,  all  jargon-wrapped.  Jenny's 
achievement  is  to  stimulate  our  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  9 


Timothy  Leary 

NICHOLAS 
ALBERY 

TIMOTHY  LEARY:  Flash-backs  —  an 
autobiography;  Heinemann,  £9.95.  (1983). 

Journey  Through 
Pain 

autobiography,  Leary  is  su. 
prisingly  open  about  his  failures  and 
shortcomings.  Even  after  his  first 
hundred  psilocybin  trips,  he  writes  that 
he  was  still  "a  successful  robot,  .  .  . 
totally  cut  off  from  body  and  senses.  I 
routinely  listened  to  pop  music,  drank 
martinis,  ate  what  was  put  before  me 
.  .  .  The  idea  that  one  should  live  one's 
life  as  a  work  of  art  had  never  occured 
to  me." 

I  can't  understand  why  Leary 's  book 
has  received  such  bad  reviews  in  Britain 
—  it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
autobiographies  I  have  read,  about  a 
man  who  has  had  a  more  revolutionary 
effect  on  our  times  than  perhaps  any 
other  person  alive  today.  I  believe 


philosopher  Gerald  Heald  was  right 
when  he  suggested  that  "the  emergence 
of  LSD  in  the  20th  century  was  simply 
God's  way  of  giving  us  the  gift  of 
consciousness'  ,  of  saving  us  from 
Armageddon.  We  have  used  the  gift 
badly  and  it  may  be  Leary's  fault:  I 
have  always  preferred  Aldous  Huxley's 
low-profile  strategy  for  disseminating 
LSD.  "These  are  evolutionary 
matters,"  Huxley  told  Leary.  "They 
cannot  be  rushed.  Work  privately. 
Invite  artists,  writers,  poets,  jazz 
musicians,  elegant  courtesans,  painters, 
rich  bohemians.  And  thev  will  initiate 
the  intelligent  rich.  \  oat  .,  iiow  every- 
thing of  culture  and  beauty  and  philo- 
sophic freedom  has  been  passed  on." 
But  anti-elitist  Tim  was  determined  to 
disseminate  acid  as  quickly  as  possible 
throughout  society.  Perhaps  after  all  he 
was  right  to  try.  The  urgency  of  the 
situation  demanded  such  risky  tactics, 
for,  as  he  writes,  "jus^  when  the 
situation  looked  hopeless,  here  come 
71  million  post-war  Americans,  .  .  . 
brash,  confident,  programmed -for- 
innovation". 

This  book  reassures  me.  My  recent 
image  of  Leary  had  been  that  put  out 
by  Eldridge  Cleaver,  when  he  had  him 
in  'revolutionary'  jail  in  Algeria.  Leary 
was  "brain-friea".  "Poor  Timothy,  all 
that  acid's  burned  out  the  dude's 
mind".  Later  though,  before  one  of  his 
series  of  drug  trials,  Leary  was  given 
psychological  tests  and  found  to  have 
genius'  level  intelligence  and 
exceptional  creativity.  it  .a  reassuring 
that  a  man  can  take  5,000  or  so  acid 
trips  and  yet  emerge  with  his  intelli- 
gence, creativity,  humour,  memory  and 
critical  faculties  relatively  intact. 

Leary  is  the  perfect  gentleman, 
unembittered  by  personal  tragedies. 

Leary  has  leamt  from  his  oppression 
at  the  hands  of  the  government  and 
passes  on  a  series  oftips  from  his 
experience,  guidelines  for  those 
involved  in  social  change  —  such  as  the 
need  to  use  the  prestige  of  an  institu- 
tion for  protection  whilst  remaining  as 
far  as  possible  from  its  centre.  And  the 
crucial  message  that  without  a  power 
base,  (whether  territorial,  political  or 
financial),  social  innovations  —  particu- 
larly those  involving  education  of  the 
young,  will  be  relentlessly  harassed  by 
the  existing  bureaucracies. 

There  is  much  circumstantial 
evidence  of  the  lengiii.,  k,  ^  nch  the 
government  was  prepared  to  go  to 
defend  the  status  quo.  Leary's  friend, 
Mary  Pinchot,  who  turned  on 
President  Kennedy  and  others  in  top 
Washington  circles,  was  found 
murdered  with  3  bullets  in  her.  Mean- 
while government  agencies  were 
spending  US  $25m  on  covert  LSD 
experiments,  often  with  unsuspecting 
guinea  pigs. 

For  those  who  just  want  a  good 
read,  Leary  is  very  revealing  aoout 
many  famous  characters  from  the  60's, 
penning  witty  accounts  of  his  friends 
Allen  Ginsberg,  Neil  Cassady,  Arthur 
Koestler,  Jack  Kerouac,  Robert  Lowell, 
Richard  Alpert,  William  Burroughs, 
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/be  Maslow,  Michael  Holingshead, 
Cary  Grant,  Aldous  Huxley,  R.  D. 
Laing,  Ken  Kesey,  Marshall  McLuhan, 
Otto  Preminger  and  Eldridge  Cleaver. 
So  we  have  Marshall  McLuhan  advising 
Leary  about  LSD:  "You  are  the  basic 
product  endorser.  Whenever  you  are 
photographed,  smile.  Wave  reassur- 
ingly. Radiate  courage.  Never  complain 
or  appear  angry." 

Leary's  other  main  achievement  is 
simply  that  he  has  survived  into  old 
age,  slightly  out  of  breath  but  still 
ahead  of  his  times.  He  is,  as  he  says, 
one  of  those  individuals  who  are 
"wired  by  nature  to  innovate  rather 
than  conform "0 


JOHN  LANE 

EDWARD  C.  WHITMONT:  Return  of  the 
Goddess:  femininity,  Aggression  and  the 
Modern  GmB  Qu*st;  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul.  £6.95  p.b.  (1983). 


Feminine  Recovery 

"At  the  low  point  of  a  cultural  deve- 
lopment that  has  led  us  into  the 
deadlock  of  scientific  materialism, 
technological  destructiveness,  religious 
nihilism  and  spiritual  impoverishment, 
a  most  astounding  phenomenon  has 
occurred.  A  new  mvthologem  is  arising 
in  our  midst  ancl  asks  to  be  integrated 
into  our  modern  frame  of  reference,  it 
is  the  myth  of  the  ancient  Goddess 
who  once  ruled  earth  and  heaven  before 
the  advent  of  the  patriarchy  and  of  the 
patriarchal  religions.  The  Goddess  is 
now  returning.  '  So  begins  Edward 
Whitmont's  outstanding  contribution 
to  our  understanding  of  a  new  and 
immensely  important  cultural  pattern. 
But  Return  of  the  Goddess,  rivalling 
Erich  Neumann's  path-breaking  Origins 
&  History  of  Consciousness  in  its 
description  of  the  evolution  of 
consciousness,  should  not  be  read 
solely  by  feminists,  though  they,  in 
particular,  might  find  it  of  singular 
relevance.  It  snould  be  read  by 
everyone  concerned  with  the  most 
important  psychic  event  of  our  age:  the 
recovery  of  the  feminine  aspects  of  the 
soul. 

"In  the  depths  of  the  unconscious 
psyche,  the  ancient  Goddess  is  arising," 
he  continues,  "she  demands  recognition 
and  homage.  If  we  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge her,  she  may  unleash  forces  of 
destruction.  If  we  grant  the  Goddess 
her  due,  she  may  compassionately  guide 
us  towards  transformation."  As  a  noted 
Jungian  (and  the  author  of  a  well 
Known  book  on  the  basic  concepts  of 
analytical  psychology,  The  Symbolic 
Quest),  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  Dr 
Whitmont  should  stress  the  importance 
of  inner  change.  "The  seekers  after  the 
grail,"  he  writes,  "set  out  together 
from  Arthur's  Court,  but  each  chooses 
his  own  individual  and  separate  way  for 
the  search." 

The  Quest  for  the  Holy  Grail  is,  in 
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tnith,  one  of  the  themes  of  this  closely 
written,  complex  book;  it  is  revealed  as 
the  key  myth  to  the  transformation 
desired  of  our  times.  Aggression,  too, 
no  less  critical,  (for  we  must  surely 
learn  new  ways  of  dealing  with  conflict 
and  aggression),  is  studied  brilliantly 
and  in  depth  within  the  context  of  the 
three  phases  of  consciousness  — 
magical,  mythological,  mental  —  to 
which  Dr  Whitmont  devotes  the 
greater  part  of  his  book  consistently 
radiating  out  beyond  its  immediate 
subject. 

The  transition  from  "  p;  n~ly 

gynolatric  to  an  androlatric  world, 
marked  by  stages,  has  entailed  more 
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than  a  transformation  of  cultural 
outlook;  consciousness  itself  has 
evolved  through  changes  in  the  quality 
of  self  and  world  experiencing.  Dr 
Whitmont's  major  contribution  is  to 
help  us  to  sense  these  changes  from 
inside  as  if  experienced  in  all  their 
social,  moral,  existential  subtlety.  A 
few  quotations,  taken  at  random,  may 
capture  this  quality;  here  are  two:  the 
first  from  a  chapter  on  the  cult  of  the 
gynolatric  period  (extending  from  the 
prehistoric  past  of  the  Stone  Age  into 
the  Bronze),  when  the  Great  Goddess 
was  the  central  ol  ,     .     i  v.orship: 

The  Great  Goddess  represents  being  and 
becoming.  The  Feminine  is  not 
concerned  with  achieving  and  ideating.  It 
is  not  heroic,  self-willed  and  bent  upon 
battling  against  opposition.  Rather,  it 
exists  in  the  here  and  now  and  the 
endless  flow.  It  values  the  vegetal 
dimension  of  growth -decay,  the 
continuity  and  conservation  of  natural 
orders.  It  expresses  the  will  of  nature 
and  of  instinctual  forces  rather  than  the 
self-will  of  a  particular  person.  The 
feminine  form  of  consciousness  is  global, 
field  and  process  oriented.  It  is 
functional  rather  than  abstract  and  con- 
ceptual. It  is  devoid  as  yet  of  the  strict 
dichotomy  of  inner-outer  or  body-mind. 

And  another,  also  from  Part  Two, 
from  the  chapter  on  the  'mental'  stage 
of  consciousness  —  the  patriarchal  ego 
phase  —  under  whose  lightening 
shadow  we  ourselves  are  living.  Here 
Whitmont  argues  .-.._.  ...is  conscious- 
ness, centred  tn  a  rationalising, 
abstracting  I,  ego,  has  been  so  absolute 
that  it  has  been  considered  tout  court. 
We  have  experienced  no  other.  A  small 
extract  may  again  convey  something  of 
Whitmont  s  general  qualities: 

Ego  strength  is  the  capacity  to  affect 
other  bodies,  living  or  dead,  by  the  use 
of  will.  Ego  is  a  Roman  word.  Divide 
and  rule  was  the  motto  of  ancient  Rome, 
the  first  fully  ego-conscious  society.  It  is 
also  the  motto  of  the  ego.  The 
orientation  of  the  ego,  of  space-thing 
consciousness,  is  towards  aggressive 
competitiveness,  the  use  ormanipulative 
power  and  willful  ego.  Ego  strength  is 
measured  by  the  capacity  to  assert  one's 
will  over  nature,  forcing  it  to  serve  ego's 
striving  for  permanence,  comfort,  and 
avoidance  of  pain  and  by  the  capacity  to 
control  one's  urges,  needs  and  desires. 
Existence  is  perceived  as  limited  to  the 
world  of  space;  hen'"*  iT   s  irrevocably 
terminated  by  death  and  decay  of  the 
space-visible  body. 

These  passages,  taken  arbitrarily  and 
out  of  context,  are  none  the  less 
characteristic  of  Whitmont's  approach; 
densely  written,  often  complex,  rich 
with  manifold  and  interrelated  ideas, 
his  book  is  also  timely.  It  has  an 
immediate  bearing  on  our  present 
situation.  For,  he  argues,  the  price  for 
the  achievement  of  our  modern 
(patriarchal)  consciousness  has  not  only 
been  a  loss  of  connection  with  the  life- 
death  continuum  of  existence,  not  only 
the  experience  of  ourselves  as  strangers 
in  a  senseless  'other'  world,  but 
something  even  more  alarming.  "We 
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September  1 ,  1983 


Ms. Kim  Freilich 

J. P.  TARCHER,  INC. 

9110  Sunset  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California  90069 

Dear  Kim, 

We  are  enclosing  this  super  break  from  an  advance  copy  of  HEAVY  METAL ' s 
October  issue.  This  came  about  as  a  result  of  an  interview  we  arranged 
for..  Tim, while  he  was  in  New  York,  with  Michael  Simmons. 

We  do  not  take  responsibility  for  the  interesting  photo  which  accompanies 
it! 

Al 1  the  best. 


SD/scc 
Enclosure 


cc:  J. P.  Tarcher 
Timothy  Leary 


Warren  Cowan 
Linda  Dozoretz 
Stephanie  Martin 
Kathie  Berlin 
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Cheerleader 
or  Change 

The  Timothy  Leery  Interview 

by  Michael  Simmons 

In  1960,  Aldous  Huxley  advised  him  to  be  a  "cheerleader  for 
evolution. "  In  the  sixties,  millions  took  his  message  to  "turn  on,  tune 
in,  and  drop  out, "  thereby  making  him,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and 
media,  one  of  the  major  philosopher /kings  of  the  hippies.  Others 
have  labeled  him  a  shuckster,  a  P.  T.  Barnum  of  the  circus  of  the 
mind.  For  almost  ten  years  he  was  hounded  by  innumerable  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Today  he  is  a  free  man  with  an  incredible  tale 
to  tell. 

That  tale  is  told  in  Flashbacks  (J.  P.  Tarcher),  Timothy  Leary's 
autobiography.  Leary  crams  as  many  experiences  as  he  can  into  397 
pages.  From  the  night  of  his  conception  to  the  present,  Leary's  book 
reads  like  an  epic  in  terms  of  the  width,  scope,  and  variety  of  his 
adventures.  He  was  a  rebellious  kid,  but  a  brilliant  student.  He 
became  a  highly  respected  psychologist  and  won  an  appointment  to 
Harvard.  While  there,  he  discovered  the  mind-altering  power  of 
drugs.  This  changed  his  life.  He  got  booted  out  of  Harvard  and  went 
on  to  promote  the  psychedelic  revolution  with  the  fervor  of  Moham- 
med selling  Hadacol  from  the  back  of  a  medicine  show  wagon:  only 
this  time,  the  magic  elixir  worked.  Predictably,  the  authorities 
pursued  him  and  he  ended  up  in  the  pokey.  Once  he  made  a  daring 
escape,  aided  by  the  Weatherloonies.  He  ended  up  in  Algeria  with 
Eldridge  Cleaver  and  the  Black  Panthers,  who  soon  afterwards  put 
him  under  house  arrest  for  being  "counter-revolutionary."  He  got 
out  of  that  bind  but  was  later  recaptured  in  Afghanistan  and  sent  back 
to  the  States.  After  a  few  more  years  of  incarceration,  he  was 
released,  some  claim  because  he  snitched.  He  denies  it,  claiming  he 
only  told  the  FBI  names  and  places  they  already  knew.  Recently, 
he's  been  on  the  lecture  circuit  with  Gordon  Liddy,  famed  Watergate 
burglar/bungler.  As  an  Assistant  DA  of  Dutchess  County  in  New 
York  State,  Liddy  busted  Leary  at  his  infamous  Millbrook  estate  in 
1967. 

Leary  and  I  met  at  his  publicist's  office  in  New  York.  I  got  sand- 
wiched between  Jane  Pauley  and  Time.  Therefore,  the  interview 
was  a  little  rushed,  but  we  were  able  to  touch  on  some  of  the  more 
fascinating  topics;  especially  his  friendship  with  Mary  Pinchot 
Meyer,  the  slain  alleged  mistress  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

He's  an  unflagging  self-promoter.  He  must  have  mentioned  the 
title  Flashbacks  twenty-five  times  in  forty-five  minutes.  Overall,  I 
found  him  to  be  a  vibrant,  charming  man.  He's  sixty-two,  but  he  has 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a  wild-eyed  kid.  The  man  is  a  dedicat- 
ed scientist  with  a  sincere  desire  for  radical,  yet,  peaceful  change. 
He's  affected  everyone's  life,  whether  they  know  it  or  not.  I  told  him 
a-  he  was  a  very  American  hero,  with  all  that  that  implies.  He  laughed 

>  and  agreed,  waving  animatedly,".   .   .  thumbing  your  nose  at  the 

establishment  and  heading  for  the  frontier  ..."  You  haven't  heard 
the  last  of  Tim  Leary. 

— Michael  Simmons 
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"I'm  a  positive  paranoic.  I  think  we're 

surrounded  by  a  conspiracy  of  blessing  and 

grace.". 

HM:  Have  any  of  the  Harvard  people  responsible  for  your  expulsion 
been  in  touch  with  you  in  the  last  five  years  or  so? 
TL:  Amusingly  enough,  the  last  week  of  May  was  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  canning  of  Richard  Alpert  [Baba  Ram  Dass]  and 
myself.  We  were  invited  back,  not  by  the  university,  but  by  the 
students,  who  hired  Memorial  Hall,  which  is  the  sacrosanct  temple. 
David  McClelland,  the  chairman  of  the  department  who  fired  us, 
chaired  the  meeting,  moderated,  and  welcomed  us  back  with  affec- 
tion. The  whole  thing  was  sold  out.  Hundreds  of  students  milling 
around  in  the  rain  outside  couldn't  get  in.  It  was  a  great  reconciliation 
and  return. 

HM:  Was  there  an  explanation  given  or  an  apology  made  for  the 
expulsion? 

TL:  No.  They  said  it  was  part  of  the  times  and  that  we  were  ahead 
of  our  time. 

HM:  How  much  evidence  was  there  that  the  CIA  was  behind  your 
gettdng  canned? 

TL:  Well,  Herbert  Kelman,  the  guy  in  the  psychology  department, 
wasn't  paid  by  the  CIA  to  go  out  and  lynch  Alpert  and  Leary.  It's  not 
that  blatant.  He  was  getting  government  grants  and  research  funding 
and  being  sent  to  different  countries.  Instinctively,  he  knew  that  it 
was  part  of  the  deal  to  go  after  us.  The  cover  turned  on  him,  and  it 
was  revealed  that  he  was  getting  funding  from  MK-ULTRA,  the 
same  branch  of  the  CIA  that  was  funding  the  horrible  LSD  studies 
that  began  in  the  fifties.  Dr.  Max  Rinkel,  another  adversary  of  mine, 
was  very  active  in  paying  Harvard  students  twenty-five  dollars  to 
take  a  drug  they  didn't  know  anything  about,  which  of  course  is  the 
worst  way  to  have  it  happen.  It's  a  credit  to  the  students  and  a  credit 
to  the  human  brain  that  most  of  them  had  a  good  time  and  continued 
to  experiment  when  they  found  out  what  it  was. 
HM:  Aside  from  competition  with  the  CIA,  it  seems  like  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  professional  jealousy. 

TL:  Most  professors  are  there  for  tenure.  They're  part  of  the 
establishment,  they  want  a  nice  comfortable  life,  and  they  don't  want 
to  rock  the  boat.  In  psychology,  it's  a  disgrace  that  in  1983  they're 
still  using  outmoded  personality  tests  that  didn't  work  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  But  people  have  an  investment  in  these  techniques. 
The  history  of  science  is  the  history  of  the  experts  and  authorities  of 
one  generation  trying  everything  to  stop  the  advances  of  the  next 
generation.  Anyone  of  the  great  breakthrough  scientists  have  been 
anathematized  or  ostracized.  I  have  a  little  section  in  Flashbacks 
about  this  man  Semmelweis,  an  old  doctor  in  Vienna  who  introduced 
antisepsis.  Doctors  should  wash  their  hands  before. they  touch  a 
patient.  Well,  that  was  an  insult.  They  took  it  as  an  affront  to  their 
dignity. 

HM:  Surgeons  are  supposed  to  have  dirty  hands. 
TL:   Well,  yeah,  surgeons  are  supposed  to  have  bloody  hands  to 
assume  that  they're  doing  their  job.  It  took  a  generation  for  Lister  to 
come  along  and  say  that  it's  all  right. 

HM:  You  tell  the  story  in  Flashbacks  of  Mary  Pinchot  Meyer  and 
her  plan  to  turn  the  wives  and  girlfriends  of  powerful  men  onto  LSD, 
her  affair  with  JFK,  and  her  mysterious  murder.  This  seems  to  be 
the  most  controversial  story  in  the  book. 

TL:   Well,  I  thought  the  fact  that  Cary  Grant  was  the  first  great  LSD 
advocate  would  be  a  shocker. 
HM:  That's  been  revealed  before. 
TL:   Well,  Jane  Pauley  hadn't  heard  of  it  (laughs) 
HM:  Did  she  mention  ever  having  experimented  to  you? 
TL:  No,  no. 

HM:  About  Mary  Pinchot  Meyer  .... 

TL:  The  Mary  Pinchot  Meyer  issue  is  going  to  become  very  con- 
troversial in  the  next  six  months.  This  is  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  Kennedy's  death.  There  are  two  television  documentaries  about 
his  personal  life;  many  unknown  facts  are  going  to  be  brought  up  to 
flesh  out  the  myth  of  JFK.  You're  going  to  hear  a  lot  about  Mary 
Pinchot  Meyer,  the  last  great  love  of  his  life.  It's  interesting  that 
most  people  will  have  heard  about  it  first  in  my  book.  That's  the 
reason  I  emphasized  her  because  she's  an  unsung  heroine.  Why  was 
she  assassinated?  Why  was  it  covered  up?  And  why  was  her  rela- 


tionship with  Kennedy  and  the  story  of  her  bringing  drugs  into  the 
White  House  covered  up  for  the  last  twenty  years?  You're  going  to 
hear  a  lot  about  it;  of  course,  you  read  about  it  for  the  first  time  in 
Flashbacks. 

HM:  In  the  early  sixties,  Ms.  Meyer  came  to  you  at  Harvard  and 
warned  you  not  to  go  over  your  head.  She  said  there  were  very 
important  people  who  wanted  to  see  your  LSD  experiments,  which 
were  legal  at  the  time,  come  to  an  end.  How  deep  were  her  ties  with 
the  intelligence  community? 

TL:  She  had  been  married  for  many  years  to  Cord  Meyer.  There 
are  a  lot  of  reasons  to  believe  that  he  is  Mr.  CIA — Mr.  Chips  of  the 
CIA.  He  was  a  young  kid  when  the  organization  was  started.  He's 
still,  even  though  he's  retired,  the  leading  CIA  spokesman.  And  of 
course,  being  the  gray-haired  bureaucrat,  the  last  thing  he  wants  in 
the  world  is  any  publicity.  Cord,  Mary,  Kennedy — the  whole  thing  is 
more  exciting  than  a  James  Bond  story.  And  then  the  fact  that  James 
Angleton,  who  was  the  CIA's  dirty  tricks  specialist,  went  to  Mary's 
apartment,  took  her  diary,  and  then  made  no  comment  about  what 
he  did  with  it,  well,  we're  talking  about  history.  It's  important  to  all  of 
us  to  find  out  I'm  not  a  conspiracy  buff.  I'm  a  positive  paranoic.  I 
think  we're  surrounded  by  a  conspiracy  of  blessing  and  grace.  I'm  not 
a  Kennedy  assassination  buff  either.  But  obviously  there  are  ques- 
tions and  we  get  a  little  uneasy  when  we  feel  that  people  are  covering 
up. 

HM:   Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  get  in  touch  with  Cord  Meyer? 
TL:  No.  I'm  going  to,  the  next  book  I  write.  I'm  going  to  take  up 
some  of  these  mysteries.  When  I  wrote  Flashbacks,  I  had  over  2,000 
pages.  They  were  cut  down  to  about  500.  It's  like  a  movie  you  shoot, 
then  edit.  We  had  to  edit  out  three  or  four  good  stories. 
HM:   Flashbacks  Two? 

TL:  Yeah,  I'm  thinking  of  calling  my  next  book  Fastforwords.  I'd 
pick  up  some  of  the  threads  of  Flashbacks  and  bring  them  up  to  date. 
Flashbacks  was  the  first  time  I  sat  down  and  really  tried  to  explain  to 
the  American  people  what  I  saw  going  on  in  the  sixties.  I  think  it's 
the  first  definitive  book  on  the  sixties.  There's  a  lot  to  be  said  about 
that  wonderful  time  and  the  wonderful  things  that  are  going  to  come 
from  it. 

HM:  Charles  Manson  was  in  the  cell  next  to  you  in  Folsom  Prison. 
Did  you  and  Manson  ever  discuss  imprinting  or  his  misuse  of  im- 
printing? [According  to  Leary,  imprinting  is  "a  form  of  permanent 
learning,  assimilated  in  one  shot"  through  drugs  or  other  methods. 
In  other  words,  reprogramming  the  brain.] 

TL:  Number  one:  Manson  spent  seventeen  of  his  first  thirty-three 
years  or  so  in  jail  or  reform  school.  He's  a  perfect  product  of  the 
American  justice  system.  He  was  a  totally  institutionalized  con.  He's 
basically  happy  in  prison.  He  can  deal  with  life  behind  bars.  Number 
two:  he  was  released  from  prison  at  the  height  of  the  sixties  when 
everything  was  loose  and  open  and  vulnerable.  He  brought  with  him 
that  prison  philosophy  of  toughness  and  violence,  and  his  script  was 
the  Bible.  The  classic  example  of  someone  who  reads  the  Bible  and 
goes  out  and  kills  because  "the  good  book  told  me  to  do  it."  When  I 
talked  to  him,  he  was  quoting  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Revelations, 
which  he  said  was  justification  for  what  he  did.  Number  three:  like 
most  convicts,  like  most  human  beings,  Manson  doesn't  listen.  So,  I 
had  many  conversations  with  him  from  cell  to  cell  but  he  was  not 
really  ready  to  listen.  I  was  in  no  position  to  give  him  a  lecture  and 
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the  poor  guy — and  I  say  poor  guy  very  precisely.  I  say  poor  Nixon, 
poor  Agnew,  poor  Manson,  poor  Teddy  Kennedy — the  poor  guy  is 
going  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  totally  isolated.  He's  a  small  man. 
HM:   In  stature? 

TL:  Yeah,  and  that's  tough  in  prison.  He  doesn't  have  the  privilege 
of  going  out  on  the  main  line,  getting  out  in  the  sun  and  playing 
Softball  or  checkers,  because  they'll  beat  up  on  him.  I  did  ask  him  if  a 
psychiatrist  had  ever  come  and  asked  him  how  he  did  it.  He  did 
perform  an  incredible  feat  of  mass  hypnosis  which  was  enduring. 
Five  years  later,  the  people  he  brainwashed  were  still  gung  ho  for 
him.  He  was  like  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  getting  those  young 
Iranians  to  die  for  the  cause.  If  we  learn  from  these  people,  we  can 
prevent  that  kind  of  brainwashing  from  happening.  Basically  my  work 
is  to  teach  people  how  to  brainwash  themselves.  And  if  you  do  that, 
you're  not  vulnerable  to  some  guy  with  a  Bible  or  an  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  or  Jim  Jones  or  Manson  or  Reagan. 
HM:  Manson  was  a  negative  affirmation,  but  an  affirmation  none- 
theless of  imprinting  and  drugs. 

TL:  Exactly.  The  brain  is  a  network  of  computers.  If  you  know  how 
to  access  the  brain  using  drugs  or  horrible  forms  of  hypnosis,  you  can 
program  anything.  The  solution  is  not  to  ban  drugs  or  brainwashing, 
because  you  can't.  The  solution  in  a  democratic,  intelligent  society  of 
free  people,  is  to  teach  everyone  to  recognize  brainwashing.  How  to 
be  alert  to  it.  How  not  to  let  them  do  it  to  you.  How  to  wash  your 
own  brain.  Oaughs)  How  to  take  charge  yourself.  How  to  use  your 
own  head. 

HM:  When  you  sought  political  exile  in  Algeria,  you  stayed  with  the 
Black  Panthers  as  their  guest,  then  their  prisoner.  You  mentioned 
that  you've  seen  Eldridge  several  times  afterwards.  You  were  in  the 
San  Diego  Federal  Prison  with  him. 

TL:  Yeah.  When  he  came  back  from  Paris  and  the  tables  were 
turned,  I  was  in  a  very  tough  maximum  ward  and  the  captain  came  up 
to  me  and  said,  'Listen,  if  we  put  Cleaver  in  there,  will  you  guarantee 
you'll  protect  him?'  That's  how  prisons  work,  the  prisoners  run  a 
prison,  and  the  guards  have  to  be  careful  not  to  put  someone  in  a  cell 
block  where  trouble  is  going  to  be  caused.  So,  I  had  to  put  my 
reputation  on  the  line  and  say,  'Yeah,  111  protect  Eldridge.'  There 
were  some  Mafia  people  there  and  they  didn't  like  blacks. 
HM:   Especially  smart  blacks. 

TL:  And  tough  ones.  So  Eldndge  and  I  ended  up  as  a  two-man 
basketball  team,  playing  two  Mafioso  sharpies  who  were  very  good 
at  shaving  points.  Oaughs) 

HM:   What  a  team!  Tim  Leary  and  Eldridge  Cleaver! 
TL:  Yeah.  So  we've  had  our  good  times.  I've  seen  Eldridge  many 
times  since  then,  breezing  around.  He's  now  a  born-again  Christian 
and  a  Moonie,  and  he's  very  right-wing,  gung  ho,  and  militaristic. 
He's  always  been  that  way. 

HM:  Has  he  ever  expressed  any  regrets  about  your  time  in 
Algeria? 

TL:  Yeah.  When  he  first  came  into  the  prison  and  joined  me,  Oui 
came  out  with  an  interview  he  had  given  in  Paris,  about  six  months 
before,  in  which  he  was  pulling  that  same  old  line,  'Leary's  brain 
damaged,  Leary's  brain  fried.'  and  I  said,  'Eldridge,  what  are  you 
doing?  I  was  in  Folsom  Prison  at  the  time.  You  were  on  the  Right 
Bank  of  Paris  having  a  love  affair  with  the  girl  friend  of  the  premier. 
Why  did  you  have  to  knock  me  that  way?'  .And  he  said,  'Well  man, 
that  was  the  party-line  at  the  time,  the  party-line  now  is  that  you're  a 
'  real  intelligent  guy  and  I  believe  in  space  migration  and  I'm  behind 
your  idea — that's  the  party-line. '  It's  the  way  Eldridge  is. 
HM:  So  the  party  line  now  is  born-again  Christian. 
TL:  Yeah.  When  he  was  learning  how  to  be  a  Christian,  he  said, 
'Man,  this  is  a  tough  line.  I  got  to  get  this  language  down.  You  know, 
I've  accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  my  personal — what  is  it — savior, 
right. '  Oaughs) 
HM:   It's  all  a  party-line. 

TL:   It  is  with  Liddy,  and  with  Reagan,  too.  Eldridge  is  basically  an 
authoritarian  person.  He's  said  publicly  that  he  thinks  women  should 
be  beaten  regularly. 
HM:  Sounds  like  he  needs  imprinting. 

TL:  It's  not  my  job  to  say  who  needs  what  That's  the  way  Eldridge 
is  and  I  have  deep  affection  for  him.  If  he  walked  in  the  room  right 
now,  I  would  laugh,  get  up,  slap  hands,  and  say,  'What  new  line  have 
you  got  Eldridge?  Lay  it  down  for  us,  brother.  Whose  flag  are  we 
saluting  right  now?  Praise  the  Lord. '  (laughs) 


HM:  Do  you  feel  any  bitterness  towards  those  in  the  government 
who  set  out  to  persecute  you?  Two  roaches — twenty  years,  arrests 
in  Texas,  California,  and  Upstate  New  York.  How  do  you  feel  about  it 
now? 

TL:  I  feel  wonderful.  See,  we  won  the  game!  Every  one  of  those 
men — Nixon,  Agnew,  Liddy,  J.  Edgar  Hoover — right  down  the  line, 
ended  up  disgraced.  Right  this  minute,  I'm  more  influential  than  any 
of  them  are.  So,  the  game  is  over  and  we  won.  Now,  if  the  game  is 
over  and  you're  doing  a  locker  room  interview  with  the  victorious 
quarterback,  then  you  don't  feel  bitter  that  they  tackled  you  out  of 
bounds  in  the  first  quarter  and  that  time  they  twisted  your  knee  in 
the  second  quarter  and  that  they  piled  on  you  in  the  third  quarter. 
How  can  I  feel  bitter?  We  won  the  game.  The  young  people  and  the 
spirit  of  the  sixties  are  taking  over  now.  So  I  feel  no  bitterness.  It 
was  a  tough  game  but  I  volunteered  for  it  I  believe  in  the  American 
concept  of  sportsmanship.  We  play  hard,  but  after  all,  we're  all 
Americans  and  it's  a  privilege  to  be  an  American.  There's  no  other 
country  to  live  in,  and  we're  competing  for  the  future,  and  I'm  a 
basically  happy,  friendly  person.  I  don't  carry  grudges  'cause  you  can 
eat  your  heart  out.  That's  a  way  to  get  ulcers  if  you  brood  over 
tilings.  The  future  is  so  much  more  interesting  than  the  negatives.  I 
think  you'll  agree  Flashbacks  is  a  compassionate  book.  I  don't  try  to 
run  people  down.  Several  people  have  tried  to  censor  the  book,  and 
sometimes  people  complain  mildly  about  it,  because  it  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  write  a  book  about  living  people.  There  are  at  least  sixty  or 
seventy  people  in  that  book  that  I  write  about  that  are  still  here.  And 
for  many  of  them,  it's  their  testimony.  Their  claim  to  fame  in  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty  years  will  be  that  they  were  mentioned  in  my  book. 
So  I  feel  very  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  they  may  be  a  little  touchy.  I 
may  see  them  differently  than  they  see  themselves.  One  guy  com- 
plained that  I  called  him  'middle-sized.'  Oaughs)  He  said,  'Hey  man, 
I'm  tall!'  I  respect  that  and  I  tried  to  present  everyone  in  a  kind  of 
heroic,  mythic  mode.  Because  we  all  were  playing  heroic  roles.  I 
tried  to  present  people  at  their  best.  I  leave  some  of  the  warts  in,  but 
if  I  wanted  to  have  written  a  scandal-ridden,  steamy  expose,  you 
know,  like  the  National  Enquirer,  I  could  have  presented  facts  about 
everyone,  including  myself,  that  were — well,  we  all  had  our 
moments  of  lack  of  dignity,  (laughs) 

HM:  You've  been  publicly  debating  Gordon  Liddy.  How  do  you  two 
get  along  on  a  social  level? 

TL:  We  get  along  well.  He's  intelligent  He's  got  a  good  sense  of 
humor.  It's  a  cop's  sense  of  humor.  He's  very  articulate.  I  totally, 
passionately  oppose  every  one  of  his  ideas.  He's  an  authoritarian/ 
militarist/police/lawyer  type  with  no  opens.  He's  gonna  give  you  that 
party-line.  As  far  as  drugs  are  concerned,  the  party-line  is  you  only 
take  a  drug  that  a  doctor  orders  you  to  take. 

HM:  But  he's  an  intelligent  man.  Doesn't  he  understand  what  you 
were  trying  to  achieve  with  legitimate  psychedelic  experimentation? 
TL:  Not  at  all.  He  would  say  the  republic  was  threatened  in  the 
1960's.  Riots,  black  uprisings  in  seventy-nine  cities,  2,000  bombings 
in  the  year  1968,  on  and  on.  He  goes  right  down  the  list  to  the  very 
structure  of  American  society  being  threatened.  He  believes  we  had 
to  stop  and  we  had  to  play  hard  ball.  Therefore,  we  had  to  defeat 
McGovern  and  bug  the  Democratic  Party  and  bust  Leary.  He  will 
say  about  me,  though  not  to  me,  'Oh,  Tim  is  charming,  witty,  and 
intelligent.  But  he  influences  people  in  the  most  diabolical  direction 
and  it  is  my  duty  as  a  good  right-wing  Republican  to  straighten 
people  out  and  show  that  his  ideas  are  terrible. '  ■ 
HM:   But  you  get  along  at  dinner? 

TL:  Yeah.  He's  a  good  teammate,  if  you're  on  a  desert  island  and 
you  couldn't  be  with  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex.  He'd  be  a  good 
person  because  he's  hardworking,  loyal,  tough-minded,  and  he'd 
back  you  up  in  an  alley  fight.  Liddy  and  I  also  share  one  thing  in 
common — of  all  the  public  figures  in  the  sixties  both  of  the  youth 
party  and  the  grand  old  party,  of  all  those  who  went  to  prison — we 
were  the  only  ones  that  did  real  hard  time  and  long  time.  We  were 
the  only  ones  who  don't  repent  We'd  do  it  all  over  again.  So  we 
share  that  special  sensitivity  that  long-term  convicts  have  when 
you're  in  prison:  you  can't  worry  about  a  person's  politics  or  what 
their  crime  was  outside.  You  have  to  judge  them  moment  to 
moment.  Is  this  guy  gong  to  stab  me  in  the  back?  You  can  trust  Liddy 
under  those  circumstances.  We  have  that  in  common. 
HM:  Why  did  they  keep  moving  you  from  jail  to  jail  toward  the  end 
of  your  imprisonment?  Was  that  a  form  of  harrassment? 


"I'm  very  much  into  video  gkmes  and  com- 
puters. It's  like  drugs  in  the  sixties." 


TL:  Yeah.  They  were  putting  pressure  on  me  as  a  form  of  harrass- 
ment  and  also  in  their  mind  they  felt  I  was  a  disruptive  influence.  For 
example,  when  I  was  in  Folsom,  I  started  these  mass-action  suits 
against  the  prison  system,  so,  they  broke  up  our  team  and  moved  us 
all  out. 

HM:  Your  plan  for  prison  reform  is  fascinating. 
TL:  Well,  there's  the  obvious,  logical  way  of  dealing  with  criminals. 
Make  the  criminal  pay.  So  instead  of  putting  a  man  or  woman  in 
prison  for  five  years  and  let  him  sit  in  the  sun  and  plan  their  capers 
when  they  get  out — have  jobs  for  them.  And  I  mean  constructive 
jobs,  not  just  leaf-raking,  not  just  license  plates.  We  had  contracts 
from  many  electronics  firms  that  were  ready  to  set  up  assembly 
plants  in  Folsom  and  pay  the  convict  minimum  union  wages.  And 
from  those  wages,  the  convict  would  repay  the  victim,  society — for 
the  cost  of  the  trial,  pay  taxes,  and  support  his  family  who  are  now 
on  welfare.  One  would  be  guaranteed  like  100  dollars  a  month  so  that 
when  he  left  prison  on  the  basis  of  his  hard  work  and  his  disciplined 
endeavor,  he  would  have  paid  his  debts  and  he  would  have,  depen- 
ding on  how  long  he  was  in  prison,  maybe  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
Plus,  he  would  be  trained  in  a  skill.  That  proposal,  which  is  so 
common  sensical,  is  opposed  by  the  labor  unions,  who  are  such 
reactionary  forces  in  American  society  today,  and  by  right-wing  re- 
formers who  want  criminals  to  remain  criminals.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  Chief  Justice  Burger,  Nixon's  appointee,  who  is  not  a 
liberal,  came  out  with  the  same  plan  about  a  year  ago  and  everyone 
agreed,  'Oh  yeah,  we  should  do  that.'  But  there  is  so  much  en- 
trenched bureaucracy,  particularly  in  the  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rections bureaus.  They  just  fight  change  tooth  and  nail.  They  don't 
want  criminals  to  be  reformed,  because  if  you  do  away  with  crime, 
the  bureaucrats  are  out  of  a  job. 

HM:  You  mention  that  when  they  put  you  in  a  cell  in  Switzerland, 
you  looked  up  and  noticed  bars  above  you  and  you  said  that  one  could 
easily  string  a  sheet  around  them  and  hang  oneself.  Did  you  ever 
consider  suicide? 

TL:  Well,  at  one  point  when  I  was  on  the  run,  when  I  was  a  fugitive 
in  exile  in  Algeria  and  Switzerland  and  then  I  was  finally  kidnapped  in 
Afghanistan,  I  thought  they'd  never  get  me  back.  Ill  die  rather  than 
go  back  to  prison.  That  was  rhetoric.  No,  I  never  seriously  consid- 
ered suicide.  I  continually,  to  the  day  I  was  released,  thought  of 
escape.  And,  as  I  suggest  in  Flashbacks,  I  had  an  escape  plot  going 
all  the  time.  At  one  point  I  was  in  solitary  confinement  for  four 
months  awaiting  trial  for  my  escape,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  sixteen 
hours  a  day  except  pace  back  and  forth,  and  during  that  period  I  had 
detailed  fantasies  about  how  would  I  escape,  would  I  kill  a  policeman 
if  he  chased  me?  and  how  could  I  raise  money  in  the  bus  station  in 
Kansas. 

HM:   Well,  you  were  faced  with  that  at  one  point  and  decided  not  to. 
TL:  Yeah,  I  had  two  guns  in  the  back  of  a  police  car  and  I  could  have 
used  them. 

HM:   One  fell  out  of  the  holster  of  the — 

TL:  — FBI  agent,  but  I  decided  not  to  use  violence  because  I  don't 
think  violence  is  the  solution.  When  the  chips  are  down,  I  simply 
would  not  kill  for  my  freedom  at  that  moment. 
HM:   What  I  want^to  get  into  quickly  are  the  two  things  you  are  into 
now — space  migration  and  life  extension. 

TL:  And  intelligence  increase  which  is  computers  and  video  games. 
I've  just  seen  War  Games.  The  first  two  days  it  was  out,  I  saw  it 
twice.  That's  my  movie.  It's  about  intelligent  kids  who  are  not  get- 
ting along  with  the  school  system.  A  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Becky 
Thatcher  who  are  smart  and  they  figure  out  how  to  tap  into  com- 
puters and  prevent  WWIII  from  happening.  Great  anti-war  message. 
That's  everything  I  believe  in.  Young  people  working  outside  the 
system.  Playing  wonderful  tricks  on  the  system,  and  eventually 
pushing  us  towards  peace.  I'm  very  much  into  video  games  and 
computers.  It's  like  drugs  in  the  sixties.  I  hang  around  video  arcades 
with  my  nine-year-old  son  and  my  ten  and  eleven-year-old  grand- 
children. Just  as  the  young  hippies  taught  me  about  drugs,  they're 
teaching  me  about  video  games.  I'm  working  with  a  group  in  Cali- 


fornia called  NLP  that's  neurolinguistic  programming.  We're  working 
on  video  games  which  will  be  educational  and  will  teach  chemistry,  so 
instead  of  asteroids  coming  at  you,  you'll  have  protons  and  electrons 
and  negative  particles.  Teaching  in  the  future  will  be  on  video  games, 
not  on  static  linear  textbooks.  It  all  comes  under  the  intelligence 
increased  part  of  my  motto  SMIILE. 
HM:  What's  SMIILE? 

TL:  Space  Migration  Intelligence  Increase  Life  Extension.  The 
space  stuff  is  happening.  The  shuttle  is  now  becoming  operative. 
The  Russians  have  pertinent  industrial  platforms  in  space.  They're 
doing  agricultural  research,  breeding  animals  in  space.  Life  Exten- 
sion is  one  of  the  best  selling  books  in  the  last  few  years. 
HM:  Durk  Pearson  and  Sandy  Shaw. 
TL:  They're  wonderful  friends  of  mine. 

HM:  Do  you  experiment  with  vitamins  and  drugs  like  hydergine  as 
discussed  in  Life  Extension! 

TL:  No.  I  have  at  times,  but  I  don't  stick  to  it  regularly.  I'm  waiting 
for  the  real  breakthrough  in  life  extension  which  they  say  will  come  in 
twenty-five  years  with  an  inoculation  which  will  stop  the  aging 
process.  There's  another  book  by  a  man  named  Roy  Walford,  a 
UCLA  professor,  called  Maximum  Life  Span  which  is  even  a  better 
book  in  someways  than  Pearson's.  It  gets  into  the  scientific  tech- 
niques for  extending  the  given  life  span.  Let  me  say  that  I  think 
Pearson  and  Shaw  are  wonderful  people  that  deserve  great  big  stars 
on  the  front  of  their  book.  They  touched  a  tender  nerve.  The  Amer- 
ican people  want  to  live  a  long  time  and  they  want  to  overthrow  the 
religious  cults  and  the  pessimistic  philosophies  that  get  you  in  the 
end.  More  power  to  them. 

HM:  Do  you  still  experiment  with  psychedelics  like  LSD  and 
psilocybin. 

TL:  Yeah.  My  wife  and  I  still  do  in  the  privacy  of  our  own  home.  We 
carefully  reimprint  our  nervous  system. 

HM:  You  mentioned  in  Flashbacks  four  drugs  that  you've  been  ex- 
perimenting with  lately.  What  are  they? 

TL:  They're  called  Adam,  XTC,  ketamine,  and  Intellex.  Ketamine 
is  described  by  John  Lilly,  the  wonderful  neurologist/philosopher,  in 
his  book  The  Scientist.  It  produces  an  out-of-the-body  experience. 
It's  a  very  far-out  philosophic  drug.  Adam  is  a  drug  developed  by 
Sasha  Shulgin  at  Berkeley  who  experimented  with  a  large  variety  of 
new  drugs  that  are  safer  and  stronger  and  more  precise  than  the 
drugs  used  in  the  sixties.  These  are  all  drugs  that  activate  circuits  in 
your  brain  and  give  you  an  absolutely  clear,  loving,  and  prophetic  fix 
on  anything  that's  happening  around  you.  They're  really  extraordi- 
nary, affectionate  drugs.  Many  psychiatrists  are  using  these  drugs  in 
treatments.  Intellex  is  a  drug  which  increases  intelligence.  It  has 
consistently  improved  scores  on  intelligence  tests.  Now  I'm  using 
the  brand  names  here  because  I  don't  want  an  LSD  problem — people 
running  around  trying  to  get  LSD  and  getting  speed  instead.  But  rest 
assured,  there  are  hundreds  of  young  scientists  working  on  better 
drugs — stronger  drugs  that  open  up  new  circuits  in  the  brain. 
HM:  What's  XTC? 

TL:  That's  a  drug  related  to  Adam.  It  should  be  called  Empathy.  It 
produces  incredible  empathy  between  people.  Basically  our  brains 
are  perfect  reality  and  evolution  is  working  perfectly.  If  you  get  clear 
lenses,  you  can  see.  Just  be  patient!  We're  getting  smarter!  Keep 
your  focus  clear!  It's  a  great  world  and  there's  greatness  in  all  of  us. 
XTC  is  the  kind  of  drug  that  puts  your  brain  into  this  very  sharp, 
clear,  wonderful,  loving  perspective. 
HM:  What  are  your  other  plans  for  the  future? 
TL:  I'm  working  in  the  field  of  communications.  We're  getting  into 
the  age  of  communications.  I'm  getting  into  computers.  I'm  learning 
how  to  program  video  games.  I'm  learning  to  expand  my  brain  that 
way,  like  acid  was  in  the  sixties.  And  I'm  going  to  be  communicating 
more  effectively  to  a  larger  audience.  I  think  my  book  is  going  to  be  a 
bestseller.  It's  been  very  well  reviewed.  I'm  going  to  work  on  tele- 
vision shows  and  movies  to  try  and  get  the  message  of  the  sixties 
out,  wliich  is  evolution  of  intelligence.  We  can  do  it  I  try  my  best  to 
be  a  cheerleader  for  change.  fj 
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He  was  sentenced  to  a  federal  pris- 
on term  of  10  years  for  the  Texas 
charge  and  was  given  a  l-to-10-year 
sentence  on  the  California  charge. 
Leary  escaped  in  September  1970 
from  a  minimum-security  facility 
there. 

After  his  escape,  he  lived  in  Alge- 
ria. But  when  he  tried  to  move  to 
Switzerland,  he  was  apprehended, 
extradited  to  the  U.S.  in  1971.  and 
returned  to  prison. 

Leary  says  he's  the  "advertising 
agent"  for  the  baby  boom  generation 
—  those  people  born  between  1946 
and  1964.  He  said  he  is  urging  them  to 
prepare  for  the  world  takeover  they 
will  lead  in  1988. 


'They  will  be  76  million  strong. 
They'll  have  the  country  in  their 
hands,"  he  told  a  group  of  Vassar 
students  a  few  hours  before  his  lec- 
ture. 

"They're  not  the  scared  nerds 
Time  magazine  makes  them  out  to 
be,"  he  said.  Today's  young  people 
are  "wired  differently"  —  they're 
more  realistic,  better  humored,  more 
opposed  to  war  and  more  tolerant  of 
other  ideas,  Leary  said. 

That  tolerance  inevitably  will  lead 
to  the  legalization  of  drugs  by  the  late 
1980s,  Leary  predicts. 

The  members  of  the  baby  boom 
generation  are  the  lawmakers, 
judges  and  voters  of  the  future  —  and 
a  good  number  of  them  will  have 
used  drugs,  he  said. 


They  will  not  pass  anti-drug  laws 
because  they  will  be  using  drugs  and 
so  will  their  children,  he  said. 

Leary,  dressed  in  polyester  pants, 
a  striped  dress  shirt  and  white  tennis 
sneakers,  said  he  still  uses  drugs  fre- 
quently. 

"I  use  any  drug  I  want  to  with  my 
friends  and  family.  I  pay  no  attention 
to  laws  set  up  by  political  parties  in 
this  country." 

Puffing  on  a  slim  cigar,  Leary  said 
his  brain  hasn't  been  fried  by  drug 
use.  "I  think  I'm  the  most  intelligent 
person  of  my  age  alive  today." 

"I'm  against  the  boring  use  of 
drugs.  There  isn't  a  person  who  is  not 
more  opposed  to  drug  abuse  than  I 
am,"  he  said. 

He  said  young  people  today  are 


taking  drugs  as  "precise  instru- 
ments" in  an  "intelligent  way"  to  ex- 
plore their  minds. 

During  his  sold-out  lecture  Tues- 
day night,  Leary  paced  the  stage  of 
the  Vassar  College  Chapel,  telling  an- 
ecdotes about  his  arrests  and  show- 
ing slides  of  ameobas,  political  lead- 
ers, drugs  and  space  ships  to  the  beat 
of  New  Wave  music. 

"It's  my  job  to  tell  you  —  all  of  you 
—  you're  sleeping  in  your  little  co- 
coons, waiting  for  the  signal  (to 
evolve),"  he  said.  The  new  evolution, 
Leary  claims,  will  move  from  the 
West  Coast  to  the  East. 

"I'm  here  to  give  you  examples  of 
how  you  will  take  over  the  world,"  he 
said. 

The  mostly  college-aged  audience 
responded  with  a  chuckle. 


Millbrook  still  argues  over  Leary's  legacy 
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In  1966,  Leary  announced  the 
founding  of  a  new  religion,  called  the 
League  for  Spiritual  Discovery, 
which  relied  on  the  chemical  LSD 
(lysurgic  acid  diethylamide),  as  a 
tool  of  spiritual  growth. 

The  sleepy  village,  touted  as  a  psy- 
chedelic playland  by  the  media  and 
by  various  authors,  such  as  Tom 
Wolfe  in  "The  Electric  Kool-Aid  Acid 
Test,"  became  an  unwilling  host  to 
hordes  of  bearded  outsiders. 

"I  think  at  first  the  village  people 
kind  of  thought  it  was  funny  —  all 
they  saw  was  kids  coming  in  with 
long  hair  and  bandanas,"  Maggiaco- 
mo  said. 

"Then,  after  a  while. ..they  saw  the 
impact  on  the  (Millbrook)  kids.  They 
were  growing  their  hair  all  of  a  sud- 
den. The  parents  didn't  understand 
exactly,  but  they  knew  there  was 
drug  use  going  on." 

The  Dutchess  County  Sheriff's  De- 
partment, using  undercover  agents, 
targeted  the.  estate,  which  Leary 
rented  from  a  corporation  operated 
by  millionaire  twin  brothers  William 
and  Thomas  Hitchcock. 

Ninety  people,  living  in  the  big 
house  or  in  teepees  there,  were  ar- 
rested in  the  vicinity  on  drug  and 
related  charges  from  1966  to  1968, 
said  former  Dutchess  County  Sheriff 
Lawrence  Quinlan. 

"It  was  filthy  in  all  respects," 
Quinlan  said  of  Leary's  home. 
"Flies,  half-eaten  food.  They  were 
sleeping  on  the  floor  without  mat- 
tresses —  there  were  dog  droppings 
in  the  house.  Oh  my  God,  you  couldn't 
even  step  without  walking  into  it." 

Nowadays,  the  sprawling,  Gothic 
house,  Leary's  refuge,  has  an  aban- 
doned, forlorn  air. 

A  half-mile  down  the  road,  the 
Hitchcock  "cottage,"  with  its  darkly 
luxurious,  Victorian  rooms,  seems 
stuck  in  a  forgotten  century. 

Only  the  psychedelic  mandala 
above  the  bear  rug  in  the  living  room 
hints  that  Leary  was  once  welcome. 

In  1970,  William  Hitchcock  of  the 
Hitchcock  Cattle  Corporation  admit- 
ted in  court  that  the  firm  maintained 
a  place  that  became  a  criminal  nui- 
sance where  narcotics  were  used  un- 
lawfully. 

The  property  was  cleared,  he  said, 
after  corporation  officers  discovered 
the  activities  there  and  won  an  evic- 
tion order. 

The  Hitchcock  Cattle  Corp.  was 
fined  the  maximum  of  $1,000  on 
guilty  pleas  to  two  misdemeanor 
charges  dating  from  a  1968  indict- 
ment. 

The  Hitchcock  family  refused  to 
comment  to  the  press.  But  the  fami- 
ly's housekeeper  said  Leary  had  al- 
ways been  "a  gentleman." 


The  well-known  house  in  Millbrook  occupied  by  Dr.  Timothy  Leary  during  the  1960s. 


Mary  Pirie,  66,  a  blue-eyed,  white- 
haired  housekeeper  with  a  Scottish 
brogue  said,  "They  done  no  damage. 
They  were  maybe  off  a  little  bit,  but 
they  never  stole  anything,  never  did 
any  damage.  They  kept  to  them- 
selves." 

The  Hitchcock  family  has  no  con- 
tact with  Leary  now,  she  added.  "It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  us  now.  She 
doesn't  want  the  Hitchcock  name  to 
enter  into  it,"  Mrs.  Pirie  said,  speak- 
ing of  Mrs.  Thomas  Hitchcock. 

Misdemeanor  drug  charges, 
lodged  against  Leary  in  1967,  mean- 
while, were  dropped  after  he  fled  the 
country  following  his  sentencing  to 
two,  10-year  prison  terms  in  Texas 
and  California. 

Leary  escaped  a  California  prison 
and  later  sought  refuge  in  Algeria 
with  the  fugitive  black  Panther  Lead- 
er Eldridge  Cleaver,  who  said 
Leary's  mind  "had  been  blown  by 
acid." 

"I  don't  think  Timmy  is  in  good 
shape  now,"  said  a  44-year-old  friend 
of  Leary's  in  Millbrook,  who  refused 
to  be  identified  because  he  dreaded 
flak  from  the  community.  "He  has 
been  hounded.  He  has  been  really 
pushed." 

Leary's  state  of  mind  did  not  inter- 
est several  residents  who  said  he 
should  not  be  speaking  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege, nor  anywhere. 

A  67-year-old  woman,  who  had  just 
left  the  Millbrook  golf  club,  vigorous- 
ly denounced  him.  "He  was  the  worst 
thing,"  she  said,  refusing  to  give  her 
name.  "It  offends  me  so  that  he  is 


being  touted  (as  a  spokesman).  We 
see  young  people  who  were  in  the 
hospitals  for  years  and  they  still 
haven't  recovered  from  it." 

"I  feel  as  strongly  against  him  as 
ever,"  echoed  C.  Allerton  Morey.  88. 
who  was  a  Town  of  Washington  jus- 
tice in  the  '60s.  "I  think  he  did  an 
awful  lot  of  harm  to  the  young  gen- 
eration with  LSD.  He  was  a  nice 
man,  bright,  but  he  went  the  wrong 
way.  Instead  of  doing  good,  he  did 
bad.  We  have  one  or  two  around  here 
who  had  LSD  at  his  place  and  are  not 
normal  at  all." 

Duffy  White,  principal  at  Millbrook 
Junior-Senior  High  School,  con- 
firmed that  many  students  had  drug 
problems  during  Leary's  heyday  but 
hesitated  to  place  the  blame  on 
Leary.  "In  the  late  '60s,  there  were 
many  people  with  a  lot  of  problems 
that  were  drug-related,"  he  said.  The 
main  problem  in  high  school  now,  he 
said,  is  alcohol. 

Jon  Roy,  32,  a  manager  at  a  Mill- 
brook inn  who  lived  as  a  teen-ager 
near  Leary's  camp,  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "You  wanted  to  be  kind  of 
wild,  but  I  think  it  was  wild  in  a  kind 
of  harmless  way.  Now  people  are 
wild  in  a  destructive  way,"  he  said. 
The  lost  souls  who  took  too  many 
drugs,  he  said,  are  responsible  for 
ruining  their  own  lives.  "Those  indi- 
viduals that  fell  by  the  wayside  might 
possibly  have  fallen  by  something 
else,"  he  said. 

The  backlash  in  Millbrook  against 
Leary  and  LSD  has  less  to  do  with 
children's   lives,    said   Freer,   than 


with  the  affront  he  poses  to  tradition- 
al ideas  of  religious  illumination. 

"LSD  opens  up  the  possiblity  for 
anybody  to  achieve  the  high  mystical 
states  that  all  the  saints  of  western 
culture  have  attained  —  the  saints, 
the  Buddhists  or  the  Yogis,"  Freer 
said.  "I'm  saying  that  what  we  have 
considered  mystical,  religious  expe- 
rience is  simply  a  neurological 
state." 

A  Vassar  College  student  group 
paid  Leary  $2,500  to  speak  because 
many  young  people  are  intensely  cu- 
rious about  him,  said  Karen  Masiel- 
lo,  20,  a  Vassar  College  junior. 

"He's  very  foreign  from  what  I  am 
and  from  most  of  the  people  here," 
she  said.  "He  was  not  a  major  mover 
in  my  life,  but  he  was  in  others.  He 
influenced  a  lot  of  people.. .and  in  the 
'80s,  people  are  still  remembering 
about  the  '60s." 


Turkey  shoot  scheduled 

PAWLING  —  The  Pawling  Lions 
Club  will  sponsor  its  Third  Annual 
Turkey  Shoot  on  Sunday  from  10  a.m. 
to  dusk  at  Murrow  Park. 

The  date  of  the  turkey  shoot  was 
incorrectly  listed  in  Tuesday's  Jour- 
nal. 

Food  and  soda  will  be  available 
and  a  12-gauge  Remington  1100  shot- 
gun will  be  awarded  to  the  winner. 

For  further  information,  contact 
the  Pawling  Lions  Club. 
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By  BOB  DIDDLEBOCK 

Newt  surr 

G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  Timothy.Leary  greeted 
the  press  Saturday  afternoon,  and,  unbefitting 
their  Halloween  get-together  in  Boulder,  neither 
played  tricks  on  the  other. 

This  oddest  of  couples  said  they  have  forgot- 
ten the  past,  heartily  praised  each  other  and 
ballyhooed  their  debate  scheduled  for  7:30  p.m. 
Sunday  at  the  Boulder  Festival  Theater,  2032 
14th  St.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the  theater. 

Leary  said  the  debate  concerns  "the  biggest 
ball  game  of  them  all:  The  grab  for  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  American  people,  the  choice 
between  the  state  or  the  individual." 

Only  a  hint  of  hoopla  surrounded  the  weigh- 
in  before  the  main  event  that  pits  Leary,  the 
court  jester  of  the  Left,  and  Liddy,  the  convicted 
mastermind  of  the  Watergate  break-in. 

Their  20-minute  meeting  Saturday  marked 
the  rededication  of  the  theater,  a  45-year-old  art 
deco  movie  house  that's  now  a  concert  hall. 

Both  men  planted  their  palms  in  wet  cement 
on  the  theater's  front  porch  before  the  press 
conference.  Liddy,  upon  meeting  Boulder  Mayor 
Ruth  Correll,  told  her:  "It's  nice  to  meet  some- 
one in  power." 
-  -inside,  Leary  and  Liddy,  relaxed  as  they  sat 


affable  prior  to  debate 


in  director's  chairs,  answered  questions  over  a 
cacophony  of  buzz  saws  and  hammers  as  work- 
men finished  restoration  of  the  theater. 

Liddy  said  the  two  agreed  to  debate  "to  turn 
the  audience  on  to  ideas." 

"Some  people  thought  it  would  be  good  for 
the  country.  We  are  diametrically  opposed  in 
every  way.  We  represent  varying  ideas.  It  would 
be  to  the  benefit  of  everyone  to  air  those  ideas," 
he  said. 

The  two  squared  off  in  Austin,  Texas,  on 
Friday  night  and  will  do  battle  in  Reno,  Nev., 
and  New  York  City. 

Liddy,  a  former  district  attorney  in  upstate 
New  York  who  twice  arrested  Leary  on  marijua- 
na charges  in  the  1960s,  said  he  tikes  and  ad- 
mires his  opponent. 

"He's  smart  and  he  has  a  good  sense  of 
humor,"  Liddy  said,  smiling. 

Leary,  a  former  Harvard  professor,  convict, 
nightclub  comic,  globe-trotting  fugitive  and  high 
priest  of  the  1960s  LSD  culture,  countered: 

"I'm  trying  to  turn  Liddy  on.  I  feel  I'm  a  half 
step  ahead  of  him." 

The  silver-haired  Leary  described  himself  as 
a  "lover  of  life,  nature  and  humanity." 

He  renounced  his  connections  with  the 
Weather  Underground  organization,  which  au- 


thorities allege  organized  an  armed  carTobbery 
last  week  that  left  three  guards  dead  in  Nyack, 
N.  Y.  The  Weathermen  in  1970  aided  Leary's 
escape  from  a  California  prison  where  he  had 
been  sent  after  a  drug-possession  conviction. 

"I  think  the  events  in  Nyack  were  an  enor- 
mous tragedy,"  Leary  said.  "It  left  three  people 
dead,  and  now  those  young  people  will  probaoly 
spend  their  lives  in  jail.  They  won't  solve  any 
problems  doing  things  like  that."       , 

He  said  he  doesn't  see  the  incident  as  part  of 
an  organized  threat  to  society. 

'Those  people  (the  accused  killers)  are  ter- 
minal crazies.  I  think  this  will  be  the  and  of  the 
underground,"  he  said.. 

He  said  he's  optimistic  about  America's  fu- 
ture, noting,  however,  "that  there's  too  much 
blandness  and  hypocrisy  in  this  country." 

"That's  why  we're  here.  Liddy  and  I  can  say 
exactly  what  we  want  without  getting  fired. 
They've  taken  away  our  credibility.  You  could 
say  we're  incredible,"  he  said. 

Liddy  agreed.  Asked  whether  the  debates 
will  determine  a  winner,  he  said,  "I  don't  know  if 
it's  possible  to  beat  Leary.  I  can't  say  that  one  of 
us  will  get  up  at  the  end  of  the  debate  and  say 
Tm  converted.'  But  it  should  be  fun." 


Timothy  Leary,  erstwhile  guru, 
still  cheerleader  for  disrespect 


Staff  pholo  by  Tom  Herde 


Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  left,  waits  while  student  promoter  Dan  McDermott  places  a  call  for 
the  former   "acid  king". 


By  DOUG  GREENE 

Staff  Writer 

The  acid  king,  the  messiah  of  the 
psychedelic  church,  Dr.  Timothy 
Leary,  played  a  packed  and  paying 
house  at  Rider  College  last  night,  even 
though  these  days  there  aren't  too 
many  fellow  trippers. 

Billed  as  "the  guru  of  the  '60s"  by 
the  event's  student  organizers  — 
before  the  show,  in  his  dressing  room, 
Leary  said  "I  deny  that;  call  me  the 
mastermind  of  the  '80s"  —  the  former 
first  guide  of  the  League  for  Spiritual 
Discovery,  author  of  the  phrase  "tune 
in,  turn  on,  and  drop  out,"  rambled 
through  his  talk  the  way  he  paced 
back  and  forth  on  the  stage. 

In  a  mauve  sweater,  tan  pants,  and 
large  white  shoes  that  came  close  to 
stumbling  over  his  microphone  cord, 
Leary,  61,  talked  of  the  baby  boom, 
science,  religion,  evolution,  space,  poli- 
tics, and  sex  and  drugs  —  the  better  to, 
as  he  told  his  student-dominated  audi- 
ence, "encourage  disrespect  for  au- 
thority." 

He  didn't  mention  rock  'n'  roll, 
which  must  have  disappointed  many 
of  the  students  who,  before  the  talk, 
said  that  t*  them,  as  one  man  put  it, 


Leary  meant  "the  '60s,  the  Beatles,  you 
know." 

MOST  HAD  heard  of  him,  of  his 
leaving  the  Harvard  psychology  de- 
partment in  1963  to  explore  his  mind 
through  hallucinogens  and  encourage 
others  to  do  the  same,  of  his  convic- 
tion on  marijuana  possession  charges, 
of  his  escape  from  prison  to  Africa,  of 
his  return  to  jail  and  of  what  he  meant 
to  the  students  of  15  years  ago. 

Many  had  seen  G.  Gordon  Liddy, 
who  Leary  calls  "my  favorite  paleo- 
lith,"  at  Rider  last  year.  Liddy  is  the 
CIA  and  FBI  operative  of  Watergate 
fame  who  first  arrested  Leary  and 
cohorts  for  possession  of  marijuana  in 
1968.  Liddy  and  Leary  have  been 
holding  debates  on  freedom  the  last 
couple  of  years. 

Those  in  line  didn't  know  what  to 
expect  from  him.  One  woman  said  "He 
looks  like  Harvey  Korman."  As  for  a 
specific  topic,  "Current  events,"  said 
one  student;  another  said  "He's  part  of 
history,  responsible  for  the  whole 
drug  culture,  maybe  I'll  learn  some- 
thing." 

"Two  years  ago,  I  had  the  same 
morals  he  has,"  said  Vicki  Feuerstein, 
a  student  there  with  her  mother,  who 


said  she'd  never  heard  of  Leary.  "But 
you  can't  stay  at  that  stage  in  life,  or 
you  won't  make  it;  he  hasn't  come  out 
of  it." 

An  older  adult,  Tom  Lombardo,  said 
he  had  thought  Leary  was  a  "creation 
of  the  media"  in  the  '60s,  but  since 
then  he's  discovered  Leary  has  "an 
important  message."  He  added,  "I 
suppose  these  students  are  coming 
mostly  because  they  think  of  him  as 
the  guru  of  acid." 

Terri  Migliore,  a  junior,  said,  "My 
education  professor  told  us  they  put  a 
note  in  her  box  asking  her  to  encour- 
age us  to  go.  She  said  that  not  so  long 
ago  they'd  have  asked  her  not  to  send 
us." 


Atomic  vets  series 
to  appear  tomorrow 

The  final  installment  of  the 
series  on  atomic  vets  will  appear 
in  tomorrow's  Trenton  Times. 


Debate 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


Leary,  Rosemary  (now  Leary's  wife)  at  his  side,  de- 
scending to  meet  us. 

"Rosemary  was  wearing  a  diaphanous  gown. 
Leary  was  wearing  a  Hathaway  shirt.  Period.  Since 
the  stairs  were  sleep  and  we  were  craning  our  necks 
upward  as  Leary  bounced  downward,  our  first  view 
of  the  good  d6clor  was,  to  say  the  least,  revealing." 

Leary,  remembers  Llddy,  was  quite  civil,  and  later 
asked  the  lawyer  to  sit  down  and  talk. 

In  his  book,  Liddy  recounts  their  dialogue: 

"  'This  raid,'  said  Leary,  'is  the  product  of  igno- 
rance and  fear.' 

"  'This  raid,'  I  replied,  'Is  the  product  of  a  search 
warrant  issued  by  the  state  of  New  York.'  " 

The  brief  session  became  somewhat  of  a  sparring 
match,  with  Leary  "trying  to  get  me  to  see  the  error 
of  my  ways,  I  trying  to  pick  up  something  I  could  use 
against  him,"  wrote  Liddy. 

Now,  15  years  later,  Liddy  doesn't  have  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  on  his  side.  But  the  former  FBI 
agent  guarantees  spontaneity  tonight  when  he  en- 
gages his  philosophical  adversary  in  a  twice-per- 
formed debate  entitled  "Individual  Freedom  vs.  the 
Responsibilities  of  the  State." 

Not  surprisingly,  Leary  —  the  so-called  "High 
Priest"  of  the  drug-based  counterculture  of  the  '60s 
—  will  defend  individual  freedom  while  Liddy,  who 
directed  the  June  1972  Watergate  break-in,  justifies 
the  strength  of  the  government. 

Scheduled  to  begin  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Virginia  and 
Truckee  Room  of  the  Centennial  Coliseum,  the  de- 
bate is  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Students  of  the 
University  of  Nevada-Reno. 


Tickets  for  the  event  cost  $5  for  the  public  and  $1 
for  UNR  students. 

Dressed  in  white  tennis  shoes,  white  pants  and  a 
gray  and  peach  striped  sweater,  Leary,  61,  explained 
Monday  afternoon  why  he  and  Liddy  —  two  news- 
making  figures  from  another  decade  -  have  re- 
turned to  the  campus  scene  in  the  '80s? 

"They  want  us,"  said  Leary,  adding  he's  drawing 
larger  crowds  now  than  he  did  in  in  the  '60s.  He 
called  Liddy  the  No.  1  "campus  cult  hero"  in  the 
United  States  today. 

"College  students  are  lethargic  and  inert  because 
no  one's  stimulating  them,"  he  added,  explaining 
that  their  audiences  start  by  cheering  him  and  end 
by  applauding  Liddy. 

Leary  became  a  political  exile  after  a  conviction 
Tor  possession  of  marijuana.  He  then  was  kidnapped 
-  not  extradited  —  by  American  agents  in  Afghanis- 
tan. His  California  parole  ended  just  last  August. 

The  former  Harvard  lecturer,  whose  message  of 
"tune  in,  turn  on  and  drop  out"  became  the  slo- 
gan of  a  generation,  said  he  and  Liddy  are  merely 
arguing  basic  philosophical  issues  that  have  been  rel- 
evant since  the  days  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Hamilton  supported  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
federal  government  and  believed  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution should  be  interpreted  loosely  to  give  the 
government  greater  powers.  Jefferson,  on  the  other 
hand,  held  to  the  "strict  construction"  theory,  be- 
lieving that  the  government  should  assume  only 
those  powers  expressly  given  it  by  the  Constitution. 

"He's  Hamilton.  I'm  Jefferson,"  Leary  said  of  his 
opponent.  "We  disagree  180  percent  on  every  issue, 
yet  we  like  and  respect  one  another." 
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Old  foes  bring 
debate  to  Reno 

ByKATHYHAQ 

Journal  staff  writer 

i  <!Lwas  March  1966  when  G  (for  George)  Gordon 
Liddy  first  confronted  drug  cult  leader  Timothv 
Leary.  * 

The  "good  doctor"  got  caught  with  his  pants  down 
-  or  more  literally,  off. 

Liddy,  then  assistant  district  attorney  of  Dutchess 
County,  N.Y.,  was  taking  pari  in  a  surprise  raid 
by  the  county  sheriff's  office  on  leary's  mansion- 
headquarters  on  a  1,500-acrc  estate  at  Millbrook 

Shortly  after  1  a.m.,  the  sheriff's  deputies  uncere- 
moniously walked  through  Leary's  unlocked  front 
door. 

In  his  autobiogrophy,  "Will,"  Liddy  recalls: 
"Charlie  (chief  sheriff's  deputy  Charlie  Borchers) 
didn  t  have  to  kick  the  door  in.  It  was  unlocked 
It  opened  on  a  large  foyer  bare  of  furnishings.  The 
equally  bare  floor  was  strewn  liberally  with  excre- 
ment. A  stairway  loomed  ahead.  From  atop  the  ban- 


TIMOTHY  LEARY 


GORDON  LIDDY 


istcr  post  glared  the  stuffed  head  of  a  tiger,  a  plastic 
flower  clutched  incongruously  in  its  jaws. 

"Borchers  and  I  started  up  the  stairs,  the  thunder- 
ing herd  of  deputies  right  behind  us.  We  hadn't 
cleared  more  than  10  steps  before  my  worst  fears 
were  realized:  in  the  light  of  a  hall  lamp  we  saw 

(Please  see  DEBATE,  P.  10) 
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Leary,  Liddy  Proud  of  Divergent  VieWs 


BY  dANE  CRACRAFT 

Denver  Post  Boulder  Bureau 

BOULDER  —  Timothy  Leary,  the  former 
Harvard  University  professor  and  guru  of  LSD 
in  the  1960s,  said  Saturday  that  he's  debating 
convicted  Watergate  conspirator  G.  Gordon, 
Liddy  "to  turn  him  on." 

Liddy,  in  turn,  said  he's  debating  Leary  "be-  J 
cause  it's  good  to  have  persons  who  are  widely 
known,  who  hold  very  different  ideas,  engaging 
in  lively  debate.  There  ought  to  be  more  of  this 
sort  of  thing." 

The  two,  who  first  met  in  1966  when  Liddy 
arrested  Leary,  will  go  head-to-head  at  7:30 
p.m.  tonight  at  the  renovated  Boulder  Theater 
at  14th  and  Spruce  streets.  Tickets  are  still 
available  at  the  door  or  through  Select-a-Seat 
outlets  at  $12,  $15  and  $18. 

At  a  brief  news  conference  Saturday,  Liddy 
and  Leary  pressed  their  handprints  into  a  fresh 
square  of  concrete  in  front  of  the  art  deco  thea- 
ter, which  closed  as  a  movie  theater  two  years 
ago  and  is  reopening  Sunday  for  lectures  and 
live  music. 

Leary  said  debates  are  an  important  way  to 
shape  "the  American  conscience."  Speaking  of 
himself  and  Liddy,  Leary  added,  "We  can  say 


exactly  what  we  want  without  being  fired. 
We've  been  busted.  We've  lost  our  credibility  — 
so  we're  incredible." 

Liddy  said  he  thought  each  man  still  has 
credibility  "because  each  of  us  has  done  sub- 


stantial amounts  of  time  in  prison  for  our 
views." 

Liddy  said  he  first  met  Leary  when,  as  a  dis- 
trict attorney,  he  arrested  Liddy  for  possession 
of  illegal  drugs. 
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Liddy  vs.  Leary: 
Contrary  Views 
Spar  /n  Boulder 

By  MICHAEL  ROSS 
Camera  Staff  Writer 

In  an  existential  heavyweight  championship 
contest,  Watergate  figure  G.  Gordon  Liddy  and 
cosmic  spiritualist  Timothy  Leary  squared  off 
for  "The  Great  Debate"  Sunday  night  at  the 
Boulder  Theater,  before  a  near-capacity  ring- 
side audience. 

Moderated  by  University  of  Colorado  profes- 
sor Howard  Higman,  the  90-minute  debate 
centered  on  "personal  freedom  vs.  government 
control,"  and  was  punctuated  by  observations, 
good-natured  name  calling,  and  both  debaters' 
senses  of  humor. 

Liddy,  in  a  crisp  business  suit,  contrasted 
with  Leary,  nattily  collegiate  in  a  sweater, 
white  pants  and  sneakers.  The  contrasts  ex- 
tended to  their  deliveries  —  Liddy  pacing  a 
small  section  of  the  stage,  Leary  prancing  like 
a  standup  comic  —  and  to  their  beliefs. 

Liddy  opened  the  debate  with  a  discourse  on 
individual  rights  and  limits. 

"Rights  have  limitations,"  he  said.  "They  do 
not  exist  ih  the  absolute.  My  right  to  worship 
God  ...  does  not  extend  to  the  ability  to  coerce 
anyone  else  to  worship  God  as  I  believe  that 
individual  ought  to.  That  is  an  inherent,  essen- 
tial limitation." 

"Man  is  not  only  an  individual,  he  is  a  social 


G.  GORDON  LIDDY 


wax 
TIMOTHY  LEARY 


animal.  He  cannot  achieve  his  individual  exis- 
tential ends  by  himself.  It  requires  mutual  ... 
cooperation  with  other  human  beings." 

Understanding  the  human  condition,  Liddy 
said,  "lies  between"  the  collectivist  view  of 
people  as  social  beings,  and  the  individualist 
view  of  people  as  separate  thinking  entities. 

"You  have  a  government  because  you  need  a 
government.  You  cannot  do  without  a  govern- 
ment." 

Leary,  disagreeing  with  Liddy's  "authoritari- 
an philosophy,"  said  Liddy's  stance  presup- 
posed the  need  for  arms,  defense  and  social 
controls.  "Every  government  in  the  world  is  a 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Odd  Couple  Leary,  Liddy 
Draw  Crowd  in  Debate 


BY  JANE  CRACRAFT 

Denver  Pott  Staff  Writer 

BOULDER  —  In  a  formal  debate 
Sunday  night,  LSD  guru  Timothy 
Leary  said  he  and  his  opponent  G. 
Gordon  Liddy  have  something  in 
common. 

"Gordon  and  I,  we're  both  for 
real.  Of  all  the  people  who  went  to 
jail  in  the  1960s,  there  are  only  two 
who  absolutely  were  not  rehabili- 
tated. He'd  do  it  again  —  but  he'd 
watch  the  tape  around  the  door.  I'd 
do  it  again  —  although  I  wouldn't 
let  them  plant  the  dope  in  my  ash- 
tray." 

Leary,  who  served  time  for  pos- 
,  session  of  drugs,  and  Liddy,  who 
spent  4%  years  in  prison  for  or- 
chestrating the  Watergate  break- 
in,  debated  "freedom  vs.  authori- 
ty" before  a  full  house  at  the  newly 
renovated  Boulder  Theater.  The 
crowd  of  about  800  ranged  from  the 
necktie  set  to  the  T-shirt  crowd. 

Maxine  Andresen,  61,  of  Boulder, 
said,  "I  came  to  see  Gordon  Liddy, 
„ — i 


and  my  son  came  to  see  Leary  — 
we  thought  it  might  be  kind  of 
fun." 

Craig  Andresen,  SI,  added, 
"They  must  hate  each  other  a  lot." 
He  said  he  expected  to  see  animos- 
ity between  the  two. 

"I  think  they're  here  to  make 
money,"  said  Mrs.  Andresen. 

TICKETS  WERE  $12,  $15,  and 
$18.  Promoter  Mark  Green  said  the 
prices  were  set  by  the  New  York 
agents  who  represent  the  two  men. 
Green  said  the  idea  of  the  debate 
was  his,  but  it  was  picked  up  by 
other  promoters,  so  Leary  and  Lid- 
dy will  be  debating  in  other  states 
during  the  coming  months. 

Leary,  dressed  in  crew-neck 
sweater,  white  pants  and  white 
tennis  shoes,  was  clearly  the 
crowd's  favorite  when  the  debate 
began.  He  drew  cheers,  whistles 
and  applause. 

But  Liddy,  in  a  business  suit  and 
black  cowboy  boots,  warmed  up 
the  audience  with  his  story  of  tus 
confrontations  in  the  federal  prison 


system.  When  he  said  he  served  4*£ 
years,  a  woman  in  the  audience 
shouted  out,  "Why  aren't  you  still 
there?" 

"It's  a  good  question,"  he  said. 
"I  was  thrown  out  of  the  United 
States  prison  system.  In  4%  years  I 
was  in  rune  different  prisons  be- 
cause I  kept  getting  thrown  out.  I 
do  not  believe  in  being  a  victim.  I 
didn't  say,  'Some  way,  in  here  I 
shall  survive.'  I  said,  'Some  way  in 
here  I  shall  prevail.'  " 

AT  DANBURY  Federal  Prison 
in  Connecticut,  "I  created  proba- 
bly the  finest  intelligence  organiza- 
tion I  have  ever  put  together."  He 
said  there  was  a  hateful  associate 
warden  there,  so  Liddy's  spies  col- 
lected information  against  him  by 
getting  into  the  warden's  office  and 
"using  his  own  Xerox  to  copy  docu- 
ments." 

Liddy  added,  "I  wiretapped  the 
authorities  in  Danbury,  and  when 
he  heard  of  it,  the  warden  said  I 
still  wasn't  rehabilitated."  Through 
prisoners'  rights  lawsuits,  Liddy 


Timothy  Leary 

"A  scientific  pagan." 

was  able  to  challenge  the  authori- 
ties and  get  the  associate  warden 
transferred,  he  said.  After  similar 
battles  in  each  prison,  "My  reward 
was  to  be  thrown  out.  I  don't  blame 
them.  I'd  have  thrown  me  cut, 
too,"  said  Liddy. 

Speaking  about  his  philosophy  of 
life,  Liddy  said  all  societies  need 
laws  and  some  kind  of  military 
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G.  Gordon  Liddy 
Opposes  "drugs  of  belief." 

force  to  defend  themselves. 

"There  is  virtue  in  order,"  he 
said.  "You  have  a  government,  be- 
cause you  need  a  government.  You 
cannot  do  without  a  government." 

LEARY  SAID,  "Every  govern- 
ment in  the  world  is  a  Mafia  organ- 
ization. Sure,  they're  going  to  pro- 
See  DEBATE  en  Peg*  4-B 


pursed  lips  eclipsed  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  self 


Tango,  made  when  he  was  48,  the  body 
was  gone  but  the  face  was  still  beautiful. 

The  memento  mori  and  seeming  ven- 
geance in  Finney's  aging  process  are 
skillfully  mined  by  director  Peter  Yates. 
In  an  early,  softly  lit  scene,  Sir  is  sprawled 
naked  in  a  small  tub  while  Norman  scrubs 
off  Othello  makeup,  and  for  a  moment  the 
camera  evokes  Finney's  youthful  vigor 
and  sexiness — the  Tom  Jones  of  20  years 
ago  after  a  debauch.  The  shot  is  held  just 
long  enough  to  startle  us  into  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  profound  changes  in  Finney, 
and  throughout  the  movie  Yates  reminds 
us  of  time's  ravages  and  those  the  self 
inflicts  by  returning  over  and  over  to  the 
hills  and  gorges  in  Sir's  magnifying  mir- 
ror. 

In  other  scenes,  Finney's  flesh  suggests 
an  escape  route.  Sir  is  having  a  breakdown 
partly  because  he  is  tired  of  putting  on 
wigs  and  frocks,  tired  of  pretending  to  be 
more  emotional,  or  younger,  or  stronger 
than  he  is,  his  complaints  are  deepened  by 
the  sight  of  this  actor  who  has,  himself, 
fled  the  exclusive  roles  of  hero  and  lover. 
During  the  last  few  years,  he  has  seemed 
in  high  spirits  playing  the  uglies:  Hercule 
Poirot,  the  dissipated  detective  in 
Wolfen,  and  Daddy  Warbucks.  (If  Fin- 
ney's break  with  lover  roles  isn't  a  relief  to 
him,  as  it  appears  to  be,  it  is  to  me.  I'm 
particularly  unnerved  by  his  quite  similar 
parts  in  Two  for  the  Road  and  Shoot  the 
Moon,  where  infantile  brutishness  is 
meant  to  be  a  sexual  turn-on.) 

Finney's  inventiveness  in  The  Dresser 
is  a  delight.  He's  convincing  as  a  ham 
pulling  off  a  chilling  Lear,  showing  that, 
for  the  first  time,  Sir  is  actually  feeling  the 


king's  bafflement  He  is  also  extremely 
funny  prepping  an  aged  actor  about  to  do 
the  part  of  Fool  (played  with  great  wit  by 
Michael  Gough),  or  living  the  actor's 
nightmare,  searching  the  air  for  the  lost 
first  lines  of  a  play.  His  acting  is  worth  the 
price  of  admission,  as  is  Aileen  Atkins's, 
who  makes  a  whole  person  out  of  the 
cliched,  unrequitedly  loving  stage  man- 
ager. The  film  is  never  boring,  but  it  suf- 
fers considerably  during  Sir's  overly  long 
Lear  performance — as  lethal  to  the 
movie's  timing  as  to  Sir.  We're  supposed 
to  care  about  Norman  at  the  end,  but  it's 
difficult  to  get  involved  with  a  pair  of 
pursed  lips.  ■ 

Talking  Heads 

By  Renee  Shafransky 


RETURN  ENGAGEMENT.  Directed  by  Alan 
Rudolph.  Produced  by  Carolyn  Pfeiffer.  A  New 
Cinema  release. 


Soon  after  he  went  out  of  his  mind  and 
into  his  head,  Timothy  Leary  cut  a  record 
titled,  of  all  things,  LSD.  Thoroughly 
stoned  and  sounding  a  bit  like  HAL  the 
Computer,  he  lectured  on  the  merits  and 
etiquette  of  taking  acid:  "We  gave  these 
drugs  to  36  prisoners  who  looked  at  the 
cops  and  robbers  game  through  the  brutal 
microscope  of  expanded  consciousness. 
They  laughed  and  gave  up  crime." 

Two  ex -cons,  Leary  the  Dropper  and 
Liddy  the  Leak -Stopper,  only  one  of  them 
an  acidhead,  work  each  other  over  like 
vaudeville  pros  in  Alan  Rudolph's  Return 
Engagement,  a  brassy  documentary  on 


the  Liddy/Leary  roadshow  that  toured 
the  U.S.  last  year.  The  film  takes  its  title 
from  the  fact  that  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  once 
an  ambitious  Poughkeepsie  prosecutor, 
busted  Leary  17  years  ago  on  a  drug 
charge.  Using  a  clash  of  ideologies  as  their 
pretense,  the  fabulous  duo  have  returned 
to  chide  each  other  in  what  may  be  a  tour 
de  force  on  the  interdependence  of  the 
cop  and  the  criminal.  Liddy 's  opening  line 
to  Leary  ("You  make  everything  sound 
psychedelic,  don't  you?")  is  a  sample  of 
the  level  of  their  debate. 

Billed  as  "opposite  sides  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream,"  but  acting  more  like  Abbott 
and  Costello,  these  two  are  really  partners 
in  crime,  doing  together  what  all  good 
Americans  dream  of:  making  a  mint.  Rid- 
ing a  limousine  to  work  in  L.A.,  bedding 
down  at  the  ritzy  Chateau  Marmont,  din- 
ing on  a  terrace  overlooking  Hollywood, 
they,  like  Andre  Gregory  and  Wally 
Shawn  before  them,  represent  the  new 
line  of  male -buddy  comedy  routines 
sporting  serious  overtones  and  glamorous 
sets. 

Rudolph,  once  the  assistant  director  to 
Robert  Altman  on  Nashville,  has  his  men- 
tor's knack  for  tuning  into  the  flash  and 
sleaze  essence  of  America.  Though  Return 
Engagement  isn't  agitprop,  it  successfully 
captures  the  essence  of  contemporary 
American  political  dialogue.  The  left  and 
the  right  meet  center  stage.  Rudolph 
tracks  the  odd  couple  onstage  and  off,  but 
whether  we're  watching  Liddy  rap  with 
Hell's  Angels  on  life  in  prison  or  Leary 
lecturing  on  orgasms  to  nudists  at  Esalen, 
we  can't  get  past  the  rhetoric  and  per- 
formance. Fortunately,  they  are  good  at  it. 
Liddy  plays  the  fascinating  fascist  to 
Leary's  aging  anarchist.  In  an  age  where 
actors  play  politics,  it's  useful  to  see  these 
former  political  forces  act. 

Two  of  the  more  interesting  moments 
in  the  film  come  when  debate  moderator 
Carol  Hemingway  searches  for  the  men 
behind  the  Feiffer  cartoons  in  her  private 
interviews  with  Liddy  and  Leary.  She 
presses  Liddy  on  his  "morality" — the 
thing  that  kept  him  in  prison  for  four  and 
a  half  years  after  Watergate.  She  succeeds 
only  in  getting  him  to  admit  that  there  are 
circumstances  under  which  he  would  kill 
his  son.  One  would  think  Hemingway 
would  go  easy  on  Leary  the  pacifist,  but 
she  backs  him  into  a  corner,  accusing  him 
of  being  hooked  on  show  biz  rather  than 
ideology.  This  is  the  only  point  in  the  film 
where  the  mask  of  performance  breaks.  It 
is  our  naughty  pleasure  to  watch  Leary, 
obviously  flustered,  cover  his  anger  and" 
spout  some  good  old  '60s  nonsense  about 
the  flowers  on  the  table  being  show  biz, 
too. 

Return  Engagement  is  a  must  for  for- 
mer  space-cadets  and  Republicans  alike. 
But  when  a  man  like  Leary  changes  his 
rap  from  "Turn  On,  Tune  In,  and  Drop 
Out"  to  "Turn  On,  Tune  In,  and  Take 
Over,"  you  don't  need  a  weatherman  to 
know  which  way  the  wind  blows.  ■ 
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One  of  those  rare  films  you  want 
to  see  again  and  again. 

A  wonderful  movie. ..warm,  human,  funny,  well- 
acted  and  well-written.  A  gem." 

-Joel  Siegel.  GOOD  MORNIMG  AMERICA 

"One  of  the  best  movies  of  the  year...  with  great 
acting  and  great  dialogue." 

—Gene  Siskel,  AT  THE  MOVIES 

"'The  Big  Chill'  is  wonderful... warm,  tender, 
touching,  funny,  euphoric." 

—Nancy  Gould.  KABCTV 

"A  witty,  marvelously  entertaining  film." 

—Sheila  Benson.  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


1 

"TIMOTHY  LEARY  is  a  wickedly 
outrageous  man  with  an  elfin  Irish  wit 
whose  ideas  are  totally  out  of  phase." 

G.  Gordon  Liddy 

"G.GORDON  LIDDY  is  a  Sam  Spade 

romantic,  a  Mickey  Spillane  cold  war 

mastermind  whose  values  are  those 

of  a  17th  Century  warrior." 

Timothy  Leary 

From  opposite  sides  of  the  American  Dream 
they  are  THE  BEST  OF  ENEMIES. 

ISLAND  ALIVE  presents  a  film  by  ALAN  RUDOLPH 
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An  ALIVE  ENTERPRISES  PRODUCTION  of  "RETURN  ENGAGEMENT" 

Music  by  ADRIAN  BELEW  Photography  by  JAN  KIESSER  Edited  by  TOM  WALLS 

Produced  by  CAROLYN  PFEIFFER  Directed  by  ALAN  RUDOLPH 
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performance  of  Jane  Alexander  as  a 
woman  holding  her  family  together  after 
The  Bomb  drops  Lynne  Unman  has 
directed  with  compassion,  understate- 
ment and  a  remarkable  flair  for  working 
with  actors  A  stunning  debut  film  (SB. 

UNDER  FIRE  <R.  Citywide)  Aims  for 
political  relevancy  in  its  story  of  the  love 
tnangle/moral  dilemma  of  three  journal- 
ists Nick  Nolte.  Gene-Hackman  and 
Joanna  Cassidy  in  Nicaragua  in  the  last 
days  of  Somoza  The  texture  of  the  film 
and.  particularly  Nick  Nolte  s  gung-ho 
photographer,  are  its  pluses  The  juxtapo- 
sition of  a  flimsy,  accomodating  love  story 
against  the  background  of  the  struggles  of 
a  country  in  revolution  and  the  speed  with 
which  the  film  drops  its  potentially 
interesting  moral  question  become  huge 


YENTL  (PG,  Cinerama  Dome  and  Village) 
A  film  with  music  based  on  an  Isaac 
Bashevis  Singer  story  about  a  Yeshtva 
student  who  is  actually  a  woman  in 
turn-of-the-century  Poland  As  tts  direr 
tor.  co-writer,  co-producer  and  star 
Barbra  Streisand  has  been  audaciously 
successful  with  so  much  of  "Yentl"  that 
she  almost  overwhelms  its  weak  points 
Co-starring  Mandy  Fatmkm  and  Amy 
Irving  (SB) 

ZELIG  (PG,  Selected  theaters)  Droll. 
sweet,  technically  brilliant,  Woody  Allen's 
"documentary  of  Leonard  Zeltg,  a  man 
who  never  was.  is  audacious  and  delight- 
ful It  is  also  on  the  cool  side  Come  to  be 
charmed,  not  warmed,  and  you  will  have  a 
smashing  good  time  as  the  life  of  the 
chameleon  man  of  the  '20s  and  30s 
unfolds  (SB) 
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David  Ansen,  Newsweek 
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seemingly  distant  a  period  otece.  a 
mystery  This  Daniel  Vigne  tilm  also 
reveals  much  of  human  nature  and  the 
timeless  elustveness  of  truth  Gerard 
Depardieu  and  Nathalie  Baye.  who  star, 
are  outstanding  (KT) 

RETURN  OF  THE  JEDI  (PG.  Gtywide) 
This  last  hurrah  for  the  good  guys  is 
thriiimgly  satisfying  George  Lucas  imagi- 
nation certainty  has  not  flagged.  Jedi  s" 
cntters  are  some  of  the  wildest  yet.  from 
Jabba  the  Hutt  to  the  instant  new  classic, 
the  tree-dwelling,  furry  Ewoks  In  all  the 
production  magnificence,  the  adult  char- 
acters tend  to  lose  ground  slightly,  but  it's 
possible  that  not  one  of  the  film's  youth 
audience  wilt  notice  that  fact.  (SB) 

REVENGE  OF  THE  N1NJA  (R,  C.ty- 
wide)  Stylish  martial-arts  movie  done  in 
by  excessive  violence  With  karate  cham- 
pions Sho  Kosugi.  Keith  Vitali.  (KT) 

RICHARD  PRYOR  HERE  AND  NOW 

<R.  Citywide)  Filmed  at  a  New  Orleans 
concert,  the  insightful,  savage  satirist 
seems  to  be  marking  time  m  a  production 
far  inferior  to  his  tradition,  though  his 
brilliant  odyssey  of  a  heroin  user  is  a  bitter 
and  masterful  performance.  (SB) 
THE  RIGHT  STUFF  (PG.  Cityw.de)  In  a 
brash,  beautiful,  deeply  American  film, 
writer/director  Philip  Kaufman  has  made  a 


generous,  inventive,  ntgh-spinted  look  at 
the  bravery  and  lunacy  mat  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  U  S.  entry  into  the  space 
age  Outstanding  performances  by  the 
whole  cast,  but  especially  Sam  Shepard. 
Scott  Glenn,  Ed  Harris.  Dennis  Quaid.  Fred 
Ward.  Barbara  Hershey.  Mary  Jo  Descha- 
net  and  Pamela  Reed  (SB) 

RUMBLE  FISH  (R.  Selected  theaters)  All 
the  stylistic  beauty  and  invention  that 
Francis  Ford  Coppola  brings  to  bear  on  this 
story  of  lost  youths  comes  to  very  little 
because  the  material  itself.  S  E  Hinton's 
overwrought  book  and  screenplay  (with 
Coppola),  is  so  frail  and  by  now  so 
exhausted  Mickey  Rourke  is  superb  as  the 
Motorcycle  Boy,  the  young  actor  to  watch 
turns  out  to  be  Vincent  Spano  (unrecogniz- 
able with  blond  hair,  as  the  bookish  Steve), 
and  the  film  has  imagination  and  an 
inventive  musical  score,  but  the  numbers, 
alas,  don't  add  up  to  enough  (SB) 
RUNNING  BRAVE  (PG.  Gtywide)  En- 
gaging, it  conventionally  made,  biography 
of  Billy  Mills,  the  half-Sioux  who  won  the 
Gold  Medal  in  the  10.000-meter  run  at  the 
1964  Olympics  in  Tokyo,  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  upsets  in  the  history  of  the 
Games.  Robby  Benson  is  excellent  as 
Mills,  who  must  battle  with  racism  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  and  so  is  Pat  Hmgle 
as  his  coach,  who  tries  to  goad  him  to 


victory  without  ever  understanding  him 
With  Claudia  Cron  as  Mills'  supportive  girl 
friend  and  later  wife.  (KT) 

STAR  80  (R.  Mann  National)  Erie 
Roberts  gives  an  electr-c  performance  as 
sleazy,  obnoxious  estranged  husband  who 
shot  his  Playmate  wife-actress  Dorothy 
Straiten  and  then  himself  But  in  Bob 
Fosse's  version  of  Stratten's  short  life. 
Hugh  Hefner  and  the  whole  Playboy 
empire  get  off  scot-free  and  only  Snider  s 
psychopathologv  is  guilty  Manel  Heming- 
way is  Dorothy  without  that  actress's 
glowing  uniqueness,  and  m  a  brief  but 
hypnotic  performance,  Roger  Rees  (last 
seen  as  Nicholas  Nickteby)  is  the  director 
who  chooses  her  for  his  film  and  then  falls 
m  love  with  her .  (SB) 

STREAMERS  (R,  Cineplex)  David 
Rabe's  pressure  cooker  play  about  four 
young  Army  recruits  and  two  old-hand 
sergeants  in  a  Southern  barracks  just  as 
Vietnam  was  heating  up  has  been  given  a 
brilliant  setting  by  director  Robert  Altman, 
The  six  principal  actors  in  its  cast  won  an 
unprecented  joint  Best  Actor  Award  at  the 
Venice  Film  Festival,  and  their  work  is 
shattering.  At  this  close  range,  so  is  the 
film,  which  is  as  much  about  simmering 
sexual  and  racial  tensions  as  it  is  about  the 
everyday  indignities  of  Army  life  (SB) 

TENDRES  COUSINES  <R.  Beverly  Cen- 


ter Cmeplex)  Bntish-photographer- 
lurned-French-director  David  Hamilton 
created  this  doggedly  silly  piece  of  tepid 
erotica  about  a  1 4-  year  -old  (Thierry 
Tevini)  who  falls  in  love  with  his  cousin 
(Anja  Shute),  who  is  one  year  older  The 
film,  a  1980  production,  seems  designed 
especially  to  provide  a  Playboy  layout,  and 
some  time  ago  tt  was  featured  in  precisely 
that  way  (KT) 

TERMS  OF  ENDEARMENT  (PG.  Se- 
lected theaters)  We've  hardly  had  a  more 
emotionally  satisfying  film  this  year  than 
"Terms  of  Endearment.' '  a  family  album  of 
an  outrageous  and  unique  mother  and 
daughter  (Shirley  MacLaine  and  Debra 
Winger)  spanning  30-odd  years  Since  it 
encompasses  love,  lust,  hanky-panky, 
birth,  death  and  a  lot  of  the  good  stuff  m 
between,  you  well  might  be  prepared,  but 
nothing  will  prepare  you  for  the  film's 
waggish,  on-the-bias  cut  in  James  L 
Brooks'  free  but  authentic  adaptation  of 
the  Larry  McMuftry  novel  This  is  comedy 
with  a  catch  m  it  and  the  catch  is  life.  With 
a  superlative  Jack  Nicholson  and  John 
Lithgow  and  Jeff  Daniels  each  at  the  top  of 
his  form  (SB) 

TESTAMENT  (PG,  Selected  theaters)  A 
shattering,  must-see  film,  for  its  theme 
and  for  the  magnificent,  award-deserving 

Please  Turn  to  Page  38 


"...TRIUMPHANT  FILM  MAKING..." 

-  Sheila  Benson,  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

"As  The  Black  Stallion,'  his  first  feature,  showed,  Carroll  Ballard  is  a  filmmaker  of  ravishing 
talent  There  are  sequences  in  this  movie  that  make  your  jaw  drop  open  out  of  genuine 
amazement"  -  David  Ansen.  NEWSWEEK 

"...a  scary,  exhilarating  movie... I  found  it  utterly  fascinating..:'   -  Rex  Reed.  NEW  YORK  POST 

"A  unique  chiller-thriller  -  the  most  absorbing  and  satisfying  survival  movie  -  and  appealing 
hero  -  in  years:'  -Judith  Crist,  wortv 

"Ballard  and  his  masterly  crew  of  filmmakers  have  reimagined  a  corner  of  the  natural 
WOrid...they  leave  US  awed."  -  Richard  Schickel,  TIME 

"...beautiful  and  haunting..:'  -  Gary  Arnold,  Washington  post 

"A  movable  feast  of  sights,  sounds  and  extraordinary  physical  excitement!' 

-  Bruce  Williamson,  PIAYBOV 
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MOVIE  REVIEW 


'RETURN  ENGAGEMENT  FOR  LIDDY,  LEARY 


i 


By  KEVIN  THOMAS, 
Times  Staff  Writer 

In  1966  an  ambitious  young  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y., 
prosecutor  named  G.  Gordon  Liddy  arrested  Timo- 
thy Leary  on  a  drug  charge  at  a  Victorian  mansion 
in  nearby  Millbrook,  where  Leary  was  conducting  a 
seminar  on  consciousness-raising  drugs. 

Sixteen  notoriety -filled  years  later,  the  two  men 
teamed  up  to  become  perhaps  the  highest-paid  attrac- 
tion on  the  speakers'  circuit.  Writer -director  Alan 
Rudolph  filmed  their  act  at  the  Wilshire  Ebell  last 
summer  as  the  basis  for  his  aptly  titled  "Return 
Engagement,"  which  documents  an  eight-day  period  in 
their  lives  both  onstage  and  off  (although  they  seem 
"on"  all  the  time  cinematographer  Jan  Kiesser's 
cameras  are  grinding). 

The  result  is  an  amusing,  provocative,  disturbing  and 
admirably  responsible  study  of  this  pair  of  incorrigible 
showoffs  and  publicity -seekers  who  seem  to  have 
captured  the  imaginations  of  so  many.  The  well-made 
"Return  Engagement"  reveals  the  same  incisive  con- 
cern for  contemporary  issues,  values  and  life  styles  that 
have  characterised  such  Rudolph  films  as  "Welcome  to 
L.A.,"  "Remember  My  Name"  and  "Endangered  Spe- 
cies." 

Introduced  by  their  moderator,  columnist  -commen- 
tator Carole  Hemingway,  as  Watergate's  "mastermind 
of  the  bungled  burglary"  and  the  man  who  "seems  to 
have  influenced  a  generation  in  taking  drugs,"  Leary 
and  Liddy  seem  more  alike  than  different,  despite  their 
contention  that  they  disagree  on  just  about  everything. 
Both  are  poised,  fit,  attractive,  learned,  highly  articulate 
middle-aged  men  with  considerable  humor  and  charm. 
Above  all,  they  are  very  adroit  performers. 

Leary  sees  himself  as  a  man  of  the  future,  urging  the 
baby-boom  generation,  those  76  million  young  people 
born  between  1946  and  1964  to  "tune  in,  turn  on  and 
take  over,"  while  Liddy  seems  mainly  preoccupied  with 


defending  himself,  justifying  everything  he's  ever  done 
on  the  basis  of  national  security.  Actually,  Liddy's 
offstage  remarks  are  more  revealing— e.g.,  "If  I  were 
John  Dean,  I'd  hope  I'd  have  the  courage  to  put  a  pistol 
in  my  mouth  and  do  the  job." 

Both  men  score  points,  especially  Leary,  but  those 
points  are  blunted  simply  because  of  who  Liddy  and 
Leary  are.  Leary,  in  fact,  makes  lots  of  sense,  but  his 
continuing  espousal  of  LSD  is  profoundly  disturbing, 
considering  all  the  casualties  that  the  drug  has  left  in  its 
wake.  (This  is  not  to  say  that  it's  not  possible  to  agree 
with  Leary  that  the  drug  is  worth  further  research. ) 

The  film's  most  absorbing  moment  occurs  when 
Leary  is  confronted  by  a  man  in  the  audience  who 
claims  he  was  blinded  by  shots  fired  by  people  high  on 
LSD.  Stunned,  Leary  claims  that  he  has  never  advocat- 
ed in  his  writings  that  people  should  take  LSD.  But  what 
of  his  responsibility  in  his  catch-phrase  of  the  '60s, 
"tune  in,  turn  on  and  drop  out"? 

Liddy  likewise  offers  some  pertinent  observations  on 
the  realities  of  national  security,  but  they're  undercut 
because  they're  being  expressed  by  a  man  with  an 
all-too-fanatic  gleam  in  his  eye.  Too  much  of  the  time 
both  men  seem  to  be  outrageous  for  the  sake  of  being 
outrageous.  (The  evening  opens  with  Liddy  singing 
"America  the  Beautiful"  to  Leary's  piano  accompani- 
ment against  a  huge  American  flag  as  their  "Patton"- 
like  backdrop.)  Since  it's  hard  to  take  them  seriously, 
they  too  often  come  across  as  crackpots,  with  some  of 
their  remarks  sounding  downright  dangerous. 

What  makes  "Return  Engagement"  (Times-rated 
Mature  because  it  will  be  over  the  heads  of  the  very 
young)  both  worthwhile  and  entertaining  is  that 
Rudolph  has  created  contexts  in  which  to  challenge 
Leary  and  Liddy  at  every  turn. 

Moderator  Hemingway  expresses  what  most  in  the 
audience  surely  must  be  thinking  when  she  says  to 
Leary,  "Your  act  is  pretty  show  biz."  (He  agrees 
gleefully.'  And  when  Rudolph  shows  us  Liddy  cashing 


in  on  his  notoriety,  as  have  so  many  of  the  other 
Watergate  convicts,  we  are  made  to  remember  that  the 
one  Watergate  story  that  goes  untold  may  be  the  most 
important  of  ail-that  of  the  alert  Watergate  guard  who 
uncovered  the  bungled  burglary  and  whose  life  has 
taken  a  tragic  turn  ever  since. 
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PRIVACY: 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  NEED 


Society  forces  itself  on  people.  Unless  they  have  a  means  of  escape  from  the  world, 
the  result  is  a  deep-seated  sickness.  This  article  looks  at  the  psychology  of  it; 
on  page  758  Professor  Harry  Street  sees  what  the  law  can  do  to  help. 


i 


Only  the  exterior  of  a  man's  being  is  visible  to  others. 
His  experience — his  "being-for-himself" — remains 
perpetually  private.  None  save  the  experiencing  per- 
son can  ever  know  his  thoughts,  feelings,  wishes  and 
imaginings  in  direct  perspective.  Others  can  know 
about  a  mans  experience  only  if  that  man  wishes  to 
make  it  known,  through  full  self-disclosure.  Without 
such  free  disclosure,  a  man's  experience  can  only  re- 
main the  subject  of  inference  and  conjecture.  In  this 
sense,  we  are  condemned  to  privacy,  just  as  we  are 
condemned  to  freedom. 

Our  behaviour  is  visible.  It  affects  other  people.  It 
enriches  the  experience  of  others,  and  it  can  impinge 
unon  their  freedom.  The  responsible  leaders  of  any 
society  have  a  vested  interest  in  controlling  the  be- 
haviour of  the  society's  members,  for  without  this 
control  the  society  would  be  chaotic.  The  entire  pro- 
cess of  socialisation — from  infancy,  through  the 
school  and  college  years,  up  into  adulthood — aims  at 
training  people  to  confine  their  actions  to  prescribed 
roles.  If  family,  age,  sex  and  occupational  roles  are 
properly  enacted,  people  can  anticipate  how  others 
will  behave  toward  them;  and  the  roles  will  define 
how  a  man  feels  he  must  behave  toward  others. 

Society  enforces  conformity  with  the  assortment  of 
roles  in  various  ways.  Overt  agents  of  "social  con- 
trol" are  empowered  to  meet  violations  with  sanc- 
tions, graded  in  severity.  The  lawbreaker  may  be  fined 
or  imprisoned.  Parents  chastise  or  withdraw  tokens  of 
affection  from  children  who  are  "not  nice."  Friends 
and  associates  ostracise  the  bore,  or  the  ill-mannered 
person.  People  come  to  fear  these  sanctions,  the  more 
so  because  they  "internalise"  them  in  the  form  of 
conscience.  And  the  fear  of  retribution  is  thus  rein- 
forced by  the  possibility  of  guilt  for  violating  what 
has  become  ones  personal  code. 

A  more  insidious  move  directed  against  people 
whose  action  appears  unacceptable  or  unintelligible  is 
the  "mental-illness"  sanction.  If  someone  cannot  or 
will  not  behave  in  prescribed  ways,  he  may  be  re- 
garded not  as  evil  or  sinful,  but  mentally  ill.  As  soon 
as  that  happens,  he  behaviour  is  viewed  as  the 
excrescence  of  a  disease  process.  He  no  longer  exists 
as  a  responsible,  free  citizen.  He  is  seen  as  the  con- 
tainer of  "psycho-dynamics"  that  produce  bizarre  or 
unacceptable  conduct.  He  becomes  a  "mental  patient" 
if  he  comes  to  the  attention  of  psychiatrists. 

"Mental  illness" 

Once  a  man  has  been  so  stigmatised,  his  career 
changes  radically.  He  may  be  sent  to  hospital,  there 
to  be  "treated"  with  tranquillising  pills,  electro- 
shock,  leucotomy  or  psychotherapy.  Or,  if  he  lives  in 
an  enlightened  community,  he  may  become  an  out- 
patient, and  report  weekly  for  conversations  with  a 
therapist,  alone,  or  in  groups.  If  he  changes  in  cer- 
tain ways  deemed  "normal"  by  the  appropriate 
authority,  he  may  be  rated  as  "cured." 

Medical  professionals  and  laymen  are  both  coming 
to  realise  that  the  psychiatric  and  psychotherapeutic 
treatment  of  people  designated  "mentally  ill"  is 
another  form  of  social  control.  Psychiatrists  like 
Thomas  S/asz  and  R.  D.  Laing.  and  sociologists  like 
Thomas  Scheff.  document  how  ofl-beat  experience 
and  action,  and  inescapable  crises  ot  existence,  are 
denigrated  and  invalidated  by  calling  them  mental 
illness.  Psychiatry  once  seemed  to  be  a  discipline  that 
might  he  able  to  rescue  mankind  from  needless  suller- 
mu  lUil  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  role  ol  a 
further  agency  to  make  people  conform  to  the  social 
status  quo.  At  its  worst,  it  can  destroy  private  lite. 


If  a  man  violates  other  people's  notions  of  appro- 
priate and  sane  action  he  risks  sanctions  that  can 
be  extreme.  But  if  he  conforms  slavishly  to  the  con- 
ventional definitions  of  roles,  he  increases  the  odds 
that  he  will  sicken,  in  the  physical  sense.  And  he  will 
very  likely  find  his  existence  becoming  cramped,  bor- 
ing and  even  a  kind  of  trap,  with  no  exit  save  physi- 
cal breakdown,  suicide,  "acting  out"  his  difficulties  in 
extra-legal  ways  by  committing  "crimes,"  or  "go- 
ing mad"  (whatever  he  construes  madness  to  be).  The 
illness  rates  of  any  civilised  society  represent  a  kind 
of  index  as  to  the  unfitness  of  that  society  for  men 
to  live,  breathe  and  grow  in. 

That  recurrent  or  chronic  illness  of  all  kinds  is  the 
regular  outcome  of  excessive  conformity  is  a  truth 
increasingly  recognised  by  growing  numbers  of  sen- 
tient physicians.  They  are  coming  better  to  under- 
stand the  process  by  which  illness  comes  about. 
People  behave  themselves  into  a  stress  illness  like 
heart  disease,  arthritis  or  peptic  ulcers.  These  diseases 
are  the  outcomes  of  a  way  of  being-with  other  people 
in  one's  life:  a  mendacious,  role-playing  public 
charade  that  conceals  the  true  impact  that  one's 
regimen  is  having  upon  one's  total  being.  Even  infec- 
tious diseases  are  known  to  be  contacted  when  one's 
"resistance"  has  been  diminished,  not  just  by  inade- 
quate rest  and  diet,  but  by  demoralising,  hopeless 
status  quos. 

Political  medicine 

Indeed,  if  people  get  sick  because  of  the  way  they 
behave,  then  treatment  that  solely  tranquillises,  re- 
lieves pain,  cuts  out  bad  tissue,  or  disinfects  the  gut 
or  wound,  represents  a  kind  of  political  act.  These 
treatments  restore  a  mystified  person  to  the  very  way 
of  life  that  generated  his  breakdown.  Much  of  con- 
temporary medicine  can  be  likened  to  combat  sur- 
gery. On  the  battlefield,  the  surgeon's  task  is  to  keep 
as  many  soldiers  in  action  as  he  can.  In  modern 
society,  the  front  line  is  suburban  boredom  or  de- 
humanised working  conditions.  The  doctor  may,  if  he 
is  too  busy  or  not  very  enlightened,  function  as  a 
kind  of  medical  commissar,  keeping  people  "at  it," 
the  while  serving  as  middleman  for  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal houses. 

In  a  sense,  role-conformity  entails  a  kind  of  "pri- 
vate life."  The  sufferer  from  excessive  conformity 
must  conceal  from  others,  and  ultimately  from  him- 
self, those  modes  of  experience  and  action  that  would 
transgress  definitions  of  what  is  sane,  proper  and  re- 
spectable. If  the  sufferer  has  repressed  his  own  ex- 
perience, it  can  be  said  that  he  is  keeping  his  true  life 
private,  even  from  himself. 

If  a  man  finds  his  roles  in  life  stifling  or  meaning- 
less and  discloses  his  discontent  or  confusion  in 
speech  and  action,  he  meets  severe  sanctions.  If  he 
conceals  his  distress  and  impersonates  a  contented, 
conforming  citizen,  he  may  break  down  physically 
or  run  the  risk  of  being  invalidated  as  a  psychotic.  Is 
there  no  third  option? 

Inviolable  places  to  be  private—  ie.  free  and  self- 
disclosing— represent  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
above.  The  experience  of  psychotherapists  and 
students  of  personality  growth  attests  that  those 
people  maintain  themselves  in  physical  health  and 
in  psychological  and  spiritual  fitness  who  preserve 
some  arena  where  they  can  he  offstage.  Their  "private 
place"  may  be  the  forests,  a  cottage,  a  pad  or  a  mon- 
astic cell  Or  it  may  be  an  ambience  like  a  pub,  a 
club  or  a  mistress's  bedroom.  There,  the  person  can 
do  or  be  as  he  likes  or  feels;  and  if  he  is  with  others. 


Sidney  Jourard 

Professor  of  Psychology 
University  of  Florida 


space  person  and  that  a  stone  brownie 
is   no   inducement    For   an    intergalactic 

journey. 

THE  FUTURE 

I  believe  I  have  sufficiently  proved  that 
the  Earth  lias  been  host  to  space  travelers; 
but  what  of  the  future?  Of  course,  we  can 
only  speculate,  but  I  am  confident  that 
my  theories  are  sound.  Have  I  been 
wrong  in  the  past? 

There  exists  a  theory  (developed  by 
the  Boys'  Club  of  Albany,  New  York) 
that  beyond  our  solar  system  time  changes 
radically — one  day,  for  example,  equaling 
50,000  Earth  years.  If  this  theory  is  true, 
then  only  a  single  day  has  passed  since 
the  first  space  folk  arrived.  We  can  cer- 
tainly expect  them  again. 

1.  It  is  possible  that  the  space  people 
will  return  with  more  tools  and  knowl- 
edge. This  could  be  to  our  advantage 
or  to  our  disadvantage.  It  would  be  ter- 
rible were  they  to  return  with  the  same 
knowledge  and  tools  as  the  first  time 
around.  Consider  what  a  deadly  bore  it 
would  be  to  have  to  listen  to  odd  little 
men  re-explain  the  principles  of  proper 
home  insulation. 

2.  It  is  possible  that  the  aliens  might 
return  looking  human.  We  might  be  un- 
able to  detect  their  presence,  unless,  of 
course,  we  were  to  ask  them  who  played 
first  base  for  the  '48  Dodgers. 

3.  Perhaps  the  aliens  will  return  and 
give  today's  apes  the  tools  and  knowledge 
to  help  them  in  their  evolutionary  strug- 
gle. If  this  were  to  happen,  we  could  find 
ourselves,  in  a  few  years,  engaged  in  a 
mighty  battle  with  the  simians.  How  long 
would  an  ape  sit  in  a  zoo  or  a  jungle  if 
he  had  the  knowledge  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons?  Looking  to  an  even  darker  side, 
suppose  the  aliens  gave  the  knowledge 
to  insects  or  plants?  Imagine  the  chaos  it 
would  create  with  the  welfare  system! 

FINAL  NOTE 

Since  it  is  inevitable  that  we  will  be 
visited  by  aliens  again,  you  should  pre- 
pare yourself  for  a  possible  meeting  with 
one.  There  are  a  few  simple  rules  you 
should  observe  for  a  memorable  meeting. 

1.  Don't  panic.  Our  popular  fiction  has 
taught  us  that  visitors  from  outer  space 
can  be  tricked  into  stepping  on  an  elec- 
trified trap.  Violence  will  only  give  us  a 
bad  name  around  the  universe. 

2.  Treat  them  as  you  would  any  other 
radioactive  guest.  See  that  they  are  com- 
fortable and  don't  invite  them  to  speak 
at  your  club  or  school. 

3.  If  the  aliens  are  giants,  as  they  may 
well  be,  use  caution.  Do  not  get  them 
angry  and  don't  attempt  to  dance  with 
them.  If  they  look  as  though  they  are 
going  to  sit  down  in  a  residential  area, 
play  the  national  anthem  until  they  leave. 
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To  help  stop  Athlete's  Foot 

more  families  buy  Desenex 

than  any  other  remedy. 


That's  because  anti-fungal 
Desenex  contains  a  medically- 
proven  formula  that  has  success- 
fully helped  millions  of  sufferers. 
And  the  number  gets  bigger 
every  year. 

To  help  heal  Athlete's  Foot, 
use  Desenex  Ointment  at  night 
and  Desenex  Powder,  or  Aerosol, 
during  the  day. 

When  used  routinely,  Desenex 
provides  continuing  protection 
against  fungous  infection. 
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thanked  the  chief  bouncer  "and  the  men 
you  recruited." 

That  sort  of  violent  demonstration  of 
allegiance  to  the  national  religion  is  still, 
as  yet,  a  sometime  thing  in  the  United 
States;  but  in  other  countries  where  some 
of  the  same  organizations  are  at  work — 
supported  by  the  same  U.  S.  dollars — 
suppression  in  the  name  of  patriotic 
godliness  has  become  a  real  burden.  Few 
leaders  of  The  Fellowship  acknowledge 
this  publicly.  One  who  does  is  Wesley 
Michaelson,  legislative  assistant  to  Sena- 
tor Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon.  Both  Hal- 
field  and  Michaelson  have  been  among 
Washington's  most  vigorous  Christian- 
political  evangelists  and  were  for  years 
before  the  present  movement  took  off. 
They  are,  however,  mavericks.  They  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  dangerous  and  essen- 
tially un-Christian  strain  in  some  of  the 
present  revival.  As  Michaelson  puts  it: 
"The  latent  assumption  is  that  the  solu- 
tion to  political  problems  is  to  get  people 
converted  and  committed  to  one  another. 


tinned  from  page  118) 
[But]  overseas  some  of  The  Fellowship 
people  are  the  same  generals  who  carry 
out  martial  law." 

•       •       • 

Campus  Crusade  for  Christ  Interna- 
tional has  sponsored  a  number  of  evan- 
gelical events  in  Korea  in  recent  years, 
with  the  help  of  such  church  luminaries 
as  Billy  Graham.  South  Korea  is  run  by 
one  of  the  most  brutal  dictatorships  in 
the  Orient.  Preachers  who  oppose  the 
government  are  clapped  in  jail.  William 
R.  Bright,  the  California  businessman 
who  is  president  of  Campus  Crusade, 
publicly  announced  his  support  of  these 
jailings  on  the  grounds  that  if  dissent 
were  allowed,  the  government  would  be 
in  danger.  The  only  thing  that  matters, 
said  Bright,  is  that  "in  no  country  in  the 
world,  including  the  U.  S.,  is  there  more 
freedom  to  talk  about  Jesus  Christ  than 
in  South  Korea."  Imprisonment  to  sup- 
press religious  freedom  is  wrong,  he  con- 
ceded, but  imprisonment  to  suppress 
political  freedom  is  OK. 
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"Really?  It's  mandatory?' 


Campus  Crusade  has  close  ties  with  the 
organizations  that  now  dominate  the 
religious  scene  in  Washington  and  has  at 
times  pushed  its  influence  into  the  White 
House.  Julie  Nixon  Eisenhower  and  a 
number  of  Congressional  wives  meet 
periodically  for  Bible  study  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  George  Page,  who  is  affiliated 
with  the  national  Campus  Crusade  for 
Christ.  (Some  of  Washington's  best 
snoops,  including  columnists  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  have  spread 
the  rumor  that  it  was  the  prayerful  Julie, 
always  a  favorite  of  Ford's,  who  got  to 
him  at  a  moment  when  he  was  feeling 
Christlike  and  persuaded  him  to  speed 
up  the  pardon.) 

C. C.C.I,  president  Bright's  wife,  Vo- 
nette  Bright,  cofounder  of  C.C.C.I., 
received  the  Churchwoman  of  the  Year 
award  from  Religious  Heritage  of  Amer- 
ica in  1973.  Religious  Heritage's  president 
is  Chicago  insurance  man  W.  Clement 
Stone,  whose  §4,000,000  contribution  to 
Nixon  also  made  him  the  biggest  sup- 
porter of  God's  chosen  one.  Nixon  got 
R.H.A's  Churchman  of  the  Year  award 
in  1970,  George  Romney  in  1969. 

Although  neither  Campus  Crusade  nor 
Religious  Heritage  has  advocated  violent 
suppression  of  sin  and  dissent,  they  have 
worked  closely  with  our  Government  in 
propaganda  campaigns.  When  dissent 
was  really  busting  out  all  over  in  1970, 
Religious  Heritage  of  America's  Progress 
Report  (signed  by  Stone  and  by  Wallace 
E.  Johnson,  president  of  Holiday  Inns  of 
America  as  well  as  chairman  of  R.H.A.'s 
executive  committee)  noted:  "President 
Nixon  has  asked  Religious  Heritage  of 
America  to  undertake  a  program  which 
would  ease  tensions  in  our  nation  and 
unify  Americans.  R.H.A.  is  embarked  on 
a  ten-point  program  to  achieve  that."  The 
crusade  would  include  a  press  campaign, 
bumper  stickers  (i  love  America),  an  ad- 
vertising blitz  through  the  Advertising 
Council  of  America  ("Selling  America  to 
Americans")  and  a  TV  series  entitled 
The  Miracle  of  America,  starring  Pat 
Boone. 

These  aren't  mom-and-pop  store  own- 
ers who  are  financing  such  affairs.  The 
R.H.A.  newsletter  chirped,  "Our  thanks 
to  Eddy  Scurlock  (chairman  of  Scurlock 
Oil  Company,  Houston)  for  obtaining 
the  loan  of  a  Learjet  to  fly  Pat  Boone 
from  Las  Vegas  to  Washington  so  Pat 
could  sing  the  national  anthem  at  the 
religious  service.  And  a  big  thanks  to 
Harry  Smith,  Big  3  Industries,  Houston, 
for  loaning  [sic]  the  plane.  Harold 
McNaughton,  Palmdale,  California,  was 
the  first  to  come  through  with  a  §1000 
gift  to  help  pay  the  hotel  bill.  .  .  .  Bless 
you,  Harold." 

Don't  shrug  off  R.H.A.  as  a  business- 
suited  equivalent  o£  the  D.A.R.,  either. 
Since  R.H.A.  was  launched  24  years  ago— 
"to  deepen  our  faith  in  a  power  behind 
creation,  to  which  we  all  feel  a  sense 
of    awareness    and   responsibility,    as    an 


system.    I    rest    easy    knowing    that    my 
questions  have  answers. 
**  We  no  longer  live  with  the  mysteries 

*!  in  our  past.  The  evidence  I  present  will 
>J  forever  put  an  end  to  the  question  of 
g.  whether  or  not  we  are  alone.  The  an- 
cient junketers  from  space  left  many 
imprints  that  are  still  with  us  today  and 
will  be  with  us  tomorrow  (and  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  and  so  on).  It  is  my  con- 
tention that  these  visitors  wanted  to  leave 
something  behind  to  be  remembered  by — 
just  as  we  have  done  on  our  moon 
trips.  They  left  physical  objects  (temples, 
roads,  amusement  parks)  and  something 
grander,  something  that  will  be  with  man 
until  his  demise:  tools. 

When  the  ancient  galaxy-trotters  ar- 
rived on  Earth  back  in  August  of  30,000 
b.c,  they  found  two  types  of  apes:  ordi- 
nary apes  and  apes  with  a  future.  The 
apes  with  a  future  were  our  ancestors. 
They  were  different  from  ordinary  apes 
in  that  they  were  rather  flashy  dressers, 
and  the  galaxy-trotters  chose  the  more 
fashionable  creatures  as  recipients  of 
their  tools  and  technology.  And  so  it  was 
that  man  took  the  lead  in  the  evolution- 
ary race.  Looking  back,  I  suppose  that 
every  ape  wishes  he'd  had  sense  enough 
to  dress  for  company. 

The  ancient  wayfarers  sought  to  turn 
these  apes  into  productive  individuals, 
but,  as  always,  an  ape  would  rather  clean 
a  friend  than  listen  to  an  engineering 
lecture.    As    a    result,    the    visitors    left 


(continued  from  page  117) 

Earth.  As  some  sort  of  cosmic  joke,  they 
left  behind  their  tools  and  great  volumes 
of  literature  explaining  construction, 
medicine,  mathematics  and  ballroom 
dancing.  It  took  some  time  before  the 
apes  learned  to  use  the  tools  and  then 
developed  into  man  as  we  know  him  to- 
day. Our  debt  to  these  ancient  space  folk 
is  incalculable.  Let  us  all  pray,  before  we 
lay  our  heads  down  to  rest,  that  these 
ancient  space  men  will  not  return  and 
ask  us  to  make  good  on  the  debt. 

CAR  WASH  AT  THEBES 

Amid  the  ruins  at  Thebes  there  stands 
a  perfectly  operational  car  wash,  com- 
plete with  a  hot  carnauba-wax  machine, 
capable  of  handling  30  cars  an  hour. 
Symbols  inscribed  above  the  cash  register 
(designed  to  hold  goats,  the  common 
monetary  unit  of  the  time)  have  been 
translated  to  read  no  checks  accepted. 

BANKS    DON'T    WASH    CARS.    WE    DON'T    CASH 

checks.  Rather  unusual  for  a  society 
primarily  concerned  with  not  urinating 
on  its  sneakers. 

FORKLIFT  OF  LIBYA 

In  the  middle  of  Libya's  scorching 
desert,  there  sits  a  lone  forklift.  The  late 
Robert  Frei  discovered  it  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  find  the  tomb  of  the  late  King 
Ufat  McKay.  Instead  of  unearthing  a 
tomb  filled  with  treasure,  Frei  unearthed 
a  rotting  wooden  forklift  and  a  bag  of 
stale  coconut  chewies.  Such  a  clamor  was 
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"I'm  a  friend  of  neither!" 


raised  over  how  to  display  a  forklift 
among  the  beautiful  treasures  of  the  Ber- 
lin Museum  for  Antiquity  and  Profit  that 
the  historical  significance  of  the  forklift 
was  overlooked.  A  pity  so  obvious  an  ex- 
ample of  alien  presence  on  our  planet 
was  discarded. 

THE  GREAT  SHOE 

Outside  Calcutta  in  the  midst  of  Roy 
Rogers  Shanty  Town  there  stands  the 
Great  Shoe,  an  enormous  wing  tip,  size 
40,000  DDDD.  A  few  miles  from  the 
Great  Shoe,  scientists  have  found  the 
remains  of  the  Great  Socks  and  the  Great 
Undershorts.  The  famed  anthropologist 
Clara  Leoprdet  was  baffled  by  the  size  of 
the  Great  Shoe,  Socks  and  Undershorts 
and  was  quoted  as  saying,  "I  wonder  if 
this  giant  throws  his  clothes  about  like 
this  at  home!" 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  TWEED  PANTS 

For  thousands  of  years,  the  people  of 
Tacki  Tacki  in  the  South  Pacific  have 
worshiped  a  pair  of  tweed  pants  (with 
three  zippers,  suggesting  an  anatomy  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  non-Latins).  Island 
legend  had  it  that  the  God  of  Clothing 
descended  from  the  heavens  on  a  silver- 
sewing-machine  bird  and  took  a  woman 
from  among  the  villagers  "to  mess  with 
for  a  couple  of  hours."  The  divinely 
duped  husband  burst  in  on  the  god  and 
his  lover  and  the  surprised  god  dashed 
out  of  the  hut  and  returned  to  heaven. 
To  this  day,  the  pants  left  behind  by  the 
god  are  worshiped  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  someday  return  for  the  pants  and 
the  villagers  can  get  his  autograph.  Leg- 
end or  fact? 

THE  FRESCO  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE 
CARPETED  CONFESSION  BOOTH 

A  fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  this  small 
Romanian  church  has  Jesus  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  riding  in  a  flaming  rocket,  strafing 
a  legion  of  Roman  soldiers.  A  bubble 
above  Jesus'  head  contains  the  words 
"Geez,  what  a  way  to  travel! I"  A  more 
perfect  artifact  of  the  hoary  tourists 
could  not  be  found. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  FAT  MAN 

On  the  island  of  Discovered  1934  there 
lives  a  tribe  of  extremely  thin  people 
whose  calorie  intake  rarely  exceeds  120 
per  day.  Yet  the  main  figure  in  the 
religious  mythology  is  Big  Ed,  the  Fat 
Man.  Big  Ed  was  supposed  to  have  arrived 
on  the  island  by  plane  and  within  an  hour 
had  consumed  all  the  food  the  natives 
had  saved  for  the  rainish  season.  He  com- 
plained of  gas  and  left  suddenly  for  the 
heavens  in  search  of  a  bicarbonate.  The 
islanders  still  pile  heaps  of  cold  cuts  and 
extra-fancy  cling  peaches  onto  the  Altar 
of  the  Fat  Man  (a  stone  slab  made  to 
look  like  a  brownie).  It  is  terribly  obvi- 
ous  that   the   Fat   Man  was   an   ancient 


JOSE  SILVA  betting  on  alpha 

one  day  back  in  1944,  a  30-year-old  electronics  engineer  named 
Jose  Silva  set  forth  through  the  streets  of  Laredo — for  his  in- 
duction center.  Now  getting  drafted  is  certainly  an  unlikely  be- 
ginning for  our  story.  But  he  was  so  intrigued  by  the  psychiatric 
quiz  he  got  that  day  that  he  went  to  the  library  and  started 
reading  up  on  psychology.  Then  on  hypnosis.  Then  on  brain 
waves.  He  was  delighted  to  find  that  mental  activity  was  meas- 
urable— and  he  started  to  visualize  the  brain  as  a  kind  of 
resonance  circuit:  "When  impedance  equals  zero,  that's  the 
ideal  situation  for  making  use  of  energy."  Later,  while  operat- 
ing his  own  electronics  firm,  he  began  working  with  his  kids 
to  see  if  he  could  help  them  tap  the  deeper  impulses  of  their 
minds.  Their  schoolwork  soon  showed  improvement — but  when 
they  began  to  answer  questions  that  he  hadn't  asked,  he  knew 
he  was  on  to  something:  "The  development  of  the  intuitive 
factor — the  so-called  sixth  sense."  He  continued  his  research — 
at  a  cost  of  about  half  a  million  bucks — until  1966,  when  he 
taught  his  first  paid  "mind  control"  course  in  Amarillo.  Today, 
Silva  Mind  Control  has  centers  in  every  American  state — it's 
also  taught  in  schools  and  prisons — plus  16  foreign  countries 
(and  the  list  is  growing).  It's  a  48-hour,  no-machines  course 
that  teaches  you  to  quiet  the  "beta"  activity  of  your  brain — ■ 
that's  so-called  normal  consciousness,  which  keeps  tying  itself 
up  in  knots — and  let  the  deeper  "alpha"  impulses  be  your 
guide.  As  Silva  pointed  out — he  was  speaking  by  phone  from 
Costa  Rica,  where  he'd  just  dedicated  a  new  center  (next  week, 
Mexico  City;  the  week  after,  Atlanta,  Georgia) — mind  control 
is  a  practical  thing:  "It  can  be  used  for  business  .  .  .  health  .  .  . 
education  ...  for  better  family  understandings.  .  .  ."  But  that's 
not  all.  For  Silva  has  a  vision  of  a  new,  improved  species  of 
man,  thanks  to  his  program:  "We  are  off  base  right  now,  and 
we  need  to  become  more  humane."  Agreed.  Mind  Control  may 
not  have  all  the  answers,  but  we  need  whatever  help  we  can  get. 


JOHN  OLSON 


J.  BARRY  O'ROURKE 
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Continental 

PeaceWalk 

Arrives 


By  Chuck  Fager 

The  Continental  Walk  for  Disarmament  and  Social 
Justice,  which  began  last  January  in  Ukiah,  California, 
was  completed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  weekend  of 
October  16.  The  main  route  of  the  trek  covered  more 
than  5,000  miles  and  traveled  through  thirty-five  states. 
Walkers  braved  all  kinds  of  weather,  and,  on  the 
Southern  leg,  which  started  out  in  New  Orleans,  a  series 
of  harassing  arrests  by  unsympathetic  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  Sore  of  foot  but  undaunted,  the  two  con- 
tingents came  into  Washington  on  a  clear,  cool  autumn 
morning,  to  link  up  with  a  third  regional  group  which 
had  walked  down  from  Boston.  The  band,  once  united, 
numbered  over  a  thousand  people.  The  walk  officially 
concluded  with  a  rally  at  the  Sylvan  Theater,  near  the 
Washington  Monument.  It  was  the  biggest  antiwar 
gathering  of  the  year. 

The  biggest  peace  rally  of  1976,  though,  was  not  very 
big  at  all  compared  to  the  crowds  that  had  gathered  in 
the  same  meadow  in  years  past.  Daniel  Ellsberg,  who 
spoke  at  the  rally,  recalled  one  of  the  first  such  gather- 
ings, the  earliest  specifically  anti-Vietnam  march,  called 
by  SDS  in  April  1965.  Ellsberg  commented,  "I  took  time 
off  from  the  Pentagon,  where  I  was  working  at  the  time, 
to  join  it.  I  felt  a  little  funny  out  there,  but  I  was  glad  it 
was  happening."  He  also  reminded  the  rally  of  the  giant 
gathering  for  the  first  Moratorium,  in  October  1969. 
Records  released  during  the  Watergate  hearings  show 
that  at  the  time,  President  Nixon  was  making  plans  to 
obliterate  North  Vietnam  within  a  few  weeks;  the  huge 
Moratorium  crowd,  and  the  likelihood  of  similar  and 
perhaps  bigger  gatherings  to  follow,  made  him  put  off 
the  plan.  Ellsberg  said  that  the  Nixon  administration 
decided  to  subvert  the  antiwar  opposition  instead,  and 
this  scheme  led  it  into  the  crimes  that  caught  up  with  it  at 
Watergate.  Even  Nixon's  gesture  of  ignoring  the  Mora- 
torium was  a  fake,  Ellsberg  insisted;  he  was  very  much 
aware  of  what  was  going  on  outside.  "The  Watergate 
records  show  that  none  of  the  protest  was  irrelevant,  not 
even  the  letter  writing.  Everything  helped." 

With  history  hanging  in  the  air,  how  could  a  crowd  of 
twelve  hundred  or  so  compare?  What  did  the  size  and 
atmosphere  indicate  about  the  state  of  the  American 
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peace  movement?  There  was  no  single  clear  answer. 
Ellsberg  saw  it  this  way:  "This  is  not  the  last  rally  of  the 
Vietnam  war,"  he  told  the  crowd.  "That  happened  last 
year.  This  is  the  first  rally  of  the  rest  of  your  lives." 
Another  speaker,  antinuke  activist  Sam  Lovejoy,  liked 
the  small  size.  "The  movement  isn't  into  big  demonstra- 
tions anymore,"  he  said.  "It's  gone  back  home,  where  it 
belongs.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  revolution  in  Washing- 
ton. I  want  to  make  a  revolution  in  Montague,  Massa- 
chusetts!" Another  marcher  from  the  New  England  leg 
viewed  the  action  somewhat  differently.  Asked  what  the 
point  of  the  Walk  was,  he  responded:  "The  purpose  is  to 
put  the  peace  movement  back  together.  It's  kind  of  fallen 
into  disarray  since  we  won  in  Vietnam." 

There  was  probably  truth  in  all  these  comments  and 
perspectives.  The  Walk  was  a  mixed  bag  of  issues,  ap- 
proaches, and  old  and  new  peace  movement  elements. 
This  mishmash  was  intentional,  though.  The  Walk's 
sponsors,  spearheaded  by  the  War  Resisters  League, 
insisted  from  the  beginning  that  the  action  should  not 
focus  solely  on  ending  the  arms  race  as  a  threat  to  human 
survival.  Militarism  and  war  spending  (approximately  $80 
billion  per  annum  in  the  U.S.  alone)  are  inevitably  linked 
to  many  other  issues  of  concern  to  various  activist  con- 
stituencies: for  example,  unemployment,  health  care, 
racism,  sexism,  nuclear  development.  The  walkers  tried 
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FREE  YOURSELF  OF 

IMPOSED  HEAD  TRIPS 


Those  mechanical  motivation 
packages  get  slipped  into   our  heads 

and  we  never  notice  some  of  them 

altering  our  conduct  in  ways 

which  interfere 

with  our  happiness. 


Get  those  tapes 
cleaned  now! 
START  BY  MEDITATING  ON 
AND  EXPERIENCING 


V 


isualize  the  mechanism 
which  sends  you  verbal  thought 
messages  not  as  one  speaker, 
but  as  a  vast  senate  of  many  different 
speakers. 

Each  experience  you  have  had 

creates  a  separate  viewpoint 

trom  which  comments  may  be  made. 

Therefore,  the  first  step  to  take 
in  analyzing  any  thought  sent  to  you, 
is  to  try  to  determine  who  is  speaking: 
which  set  of  experiences  that  you  have 
had  is  expressing  its  viewpoint  to  you? 

Do  not  identify  with  your  thoughts. 
You  are  not  the  thinker  of  the  thoughts; 
you  are  the  hearer  of  the  thoughts. 

The  thinker  of  your  thoughts 

is  a  subsidiary  mechanism  within  you, 

which  attempts  to  put  some  of  your 

feelings  into  words; 

you  must  then  assess  the  way  you  feel 

about  these  words. 

Not  looking  at  the  matter  this  way, 

most  individuals  tend  to  identify 

themselves  is  the  author  of  the  words 

in  their  head, 

and  consequently  are  biased  in  favor 

of  believing  and  defending 

these  thoughts. 

In  tact,  each  thought  you  have 

is  merely  a  trial  balloon, 

a  draft  from  your  speechwriter 

sent  to  you 

so  you  can  decide 

whether  you  agree  or  disagree. 

In  many  cases,  you  will  realize 

that  the  speaker  of  the  last  thought  sent 

to  you 

is  representing  the  viewpoint 

of  some  other  individual(s) 

you  have  known, 
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often  in  the  exact  words  and  tone  of 
of  voice  used  by  these  other  individuals. 

Obviously,  accepting  such  viewpoints 

as  your  own  would  be  submitting 

to  mental  slavery. 

Yet  this  is  precisely 

what  most  individuals  do, 

by  identifying  with  their  thoughts. 

After    you    have    identified    the 

last  speaker, 

engage  him/her  in  a  dialog 

in  which  you  ask  him  to  defend 

his  position  by  asking  him  specific 

questions  which  illuminate 

possible  flaws  in  his  position. 

In    this    way,     you    will    always 

be  questioning  your  own  last  thought 

in  a  search  for  objective  truth, 

separated  from  the  conditioning  effects 

of    your    experience 

and  from  the  influence 

of  communications  you  have  received." 

—  MiNO  MAQiC 
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Please  send  copies  of  MiNt)  MAGIC  at  $9  9S 
each  (plus  $1.01  postage  and  handling)  I  am 
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1 
WHAT  ENLIGHTENED  MINDS 
ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  MJNO  MAQIC 

"The  most  striking  thing  to  me  about 
MINt)  MAGJC  is  its  incredible  clarity. 
It  is  a  brilliant  condensation  of  wisdom 
that  resonates  with  the  higher  aspects  of 
our  beings  and  is  experienced  as 
truth... And  it  really  works.  My  sug- 
gestion :  Experience  this  book  and  share 
it. " 

-New  Age  Journal 

"A  practical  tool  for  people  who  want 
to  look  at  how  their  heads  and  lives  are 
working  and  then  establish  a  more 
effective  order  in  that  process... Not  a 
system,  but  rather  a  way  of  knowing. . . 
A  valuable  addition  to  your  repertoire 
of  methods. " 

-East/West  Journal 

"What  sets  your  book  apart  from  alt 
others  in  this  field,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
it  is  a  rare  combination  of  frontier 
knowledge,  wisdom  and  plain  old- 
fashioned  warmth,  lam  pleased  to  have 
it  and  in  your  debt  for  the  insights  it 
provides." 

-Norman  Cousins, 
Saturday  Review 

MINO  MAQJC  is  a  delight.  If  one  must 
think,  or  think  (s)he  thinks,  then  this 
book  sets  forth  with  great  precision  just 
how  to  do  it. " 

-Ram  Dass 
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grew   out   of   thirteen   years 
of  communications  research  work. 

It  is  a  translation  of  yogic,   zen  and 
esoteric  principles  into  western  science. 

MiNt)  MAQJC  gives  the  mind 
back  control  over  itself,  and 
opens  up  the  intuition  and  deeper 
feelings  to  your  own  conscious 
inspection. 

In  the  form  of  a  "book"  MINt) 
MAQIC  presents  a  course  that 
condenses  the  effect  of  many 
years  of  consciousness  training. 

Four  years  of  testing  this  material  on  1 
hundreds  of  people  has  demonstrated  j 
its  powerful  effect  on  consciousness.  j 

It  is  distributed  on  a  strictly  non-profit 
basis,  with  an  unconditional  lifetime 
moneyback  guarantee. 
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j  [v,    nucleai  propt  I  vices  have  been  proposed  'm  use 

in  space  vehicli     :  '     Ion,     h  rva,   liquid  core,  gas  core,  and 
-     Dumbo  is  th     only  design  that  can  be  considered  lor 
the  Earth-to-orbit  mission. 

Orion  depends  on  a  series  of  nuclear  bomb  explosions.  The 
thrust  oi  the  vehicl     i  ined  from  the  .shock  of  the 

explosions.  Orion  is  not  suitable  for  Earth-to-orbit  applica- 
tions i  of  radioactive  contamination  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  enormous  size  of  the  v(  hide  required. 

jo.  .  .  a  is  a  design  depending  for  thrusl  on  the  turbulent 
hcatin  :  oi  t!  i    prop    11     I  as  it  pa:  ses  through  holes  in  the 
solid  ■    actor  cor-       irallel  to  the  axis  of  thrust.   A  typical 
fuel      i  it  is  d  iie;     ional  rod  .   '     z\  :r.g,   3/4  Inch 

across  the  short  diameter,    fori     ■      >f  pyrolytic  graphite  and 
particles  of  2irc<  nium  carbide/uranium  carbide  solution, 

.  .  .  please  tun.  to  page  / 


The  .       na  Fusion  Program 

By  Bo<      n  C.  Maglich 

This  pioneering  article  on  Migma  fusion  Is  exerpt(  d  from  a 
statemenl  n  a       by  Dr  Bogdan  C  Maglich,  President  of  Fusion 
Energy  Corporation,  before  the  National  Research  Council 
Hearings  on  Nuclear  and  Alternative  Energy  Systems 
(11  February  1976).  Migma  fusion  is  the  newest  and  most 
promising  fusion  technique.  The  goal  of  Fusion  Energy 
Corporation  is  to  produce  break-even  generation  of  power  in 
two  years,  and  to  have  an  operational  prototype  fusion  pov.  •  r 
plant  in  six.  The  statement  is  reprinted  with  permission  of 
Fusion  Energy  Corporation,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


Fusion  Energy  Corporation  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  is  a 
single-purpose  company:  FIX"  has  undertaken  research  and 
development  of  a  novel  nuclear  power  source  named  "migma 
cell. "   "I  Iigma"(from  the  Greek  word  for  mixture)  refers  to  a 
mixture  of  orbits  of  high  energy  ion  beams,  unlike  "plasma" 
which,  refers  to  an  unordered  fluid  of  ions  and  electrons. 

.  .  .  please  turn  to  page  11 
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ce  Down  to  Earth 


Dy  Paul  L  Siegler 


If  you're  going  to  make  Space  an  economically  accessible 
doi  ain,  you  have  to  use  some  comma    sense.  At  a  cost  of 
$10                       $200  Million  per  launch  vehicle,  common 
sens  •  says  thi  !  you  don'1  throw  away  your  vehicle  ev«  ry 
time  you  fly.  Mete,  jusi  isn't  thai  cl 

If  you're  satisfied  that  someh        the  laun  h  vi  hide  should 
be  abl    to  retui  .        Earth  foi  da:        m       er  of  flights, 

.;.     ;  your  next  questi  »n  \    ry  lik<  h,     -  -   How?  After  all,  if 

, re  a     traJ       '■      ard  task,  wi    would  have  seen  them 

coming  back  from  th<   v<  ry  firsl  days  oi  spaceflight. 

Well,  it's  not  straightforward  ,.  .  but  then  It's  not  all  that 
cu)t  i  Lther.  Tl  twi        sit    approaches  to  f  >llow, 

if  you         Lime  1  technological  stati    oi  art  .    !  P'  <  ifically 

you  can  bring  the  vehicle  bad   so  it  Lands  horizontally,  like 
an  i  U    raft   ('  I  OHL);  or  you  can  bring  it  back  so  it  lands 

illy,   like  a  spacecraft  (VTOVL).   Either  way  is  possible, 
and  each  has  iges  and  disad  'antages. 


• 


! 


The  shape  of  the  horizontal  landing  craft  can  take  many  forms, 
ranging  from  the  "wooden  shoe"  form  of  lifting  bodies,  to  the 
more  familiar  winged  form  of  aircraft.  While  each  of  the  forms 
has  its  own  i    -  an  I       rodynamic  handling  character!:  ' ,    . 

there  is  a  common  purpose:  to  re-enter  from  orbit  with  a  large 
surface  avr\j  providing  decf  leration  and  maneuverability;  and 
to  land  horizontally  on  a  runway. 

Vehicles  which  hi  en  or  are  being  developed  along  these 

lines  include  the  E  ft)    -Soar  (Boeing);  Astrorocket  (Martin); 
Mustard  (British  Aircraft  Corporation);  and  the  Space  Shuttle 
(NASA/North  American  Rockwell). 

Typically,  each  of  these  craft  uses  the  standard  bell  nozzle 
engine,  which  has  been  the  source  of  thrust  for  essentially 
ail  the  World's  Space  launches  to  date.  The  bell  nozzle  is  a 
complex  piece  of  equipment  which  converts  the  heat  and 
pressure  of  combustion  in  a  combustion  chamber  to  uni- 
directional exhaust       ts  [low,  to  provide  velocity  energy. 

,  .  .  please  turn  to  poge  15 
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NUCLEAR    LAUNCH 
...continued  from  page  1 

pierced  by  19  holes,    1/10  inch  in  diameter,   parallel  to  the 
rod's  axis.  The  holes  are  coated  on  the  inside  with  niobium 
or  zirconium  carbide  to  prevent  hot  hydrogen  erosion.  A  Nerva 
core  might  consist  of  1500  such  hexagonal  rods,   and  3  00 
hexagonal  structural  rods.  The  inherent  limitation  of  this 
design  is  its  power  density,  which  gives  Nerva  a  thrust  of 
only  approximately  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  weight 
of  the  motor  -  a  restriction  which  makes  it  unuseable  for 
Earth-to-orbit  application.  Even  this  unimpressive  power 
density  can  only  be  achieved  with  a  large  temperature  drop 
between  core  and  gas. 

The  liquid  core  motor  is  supposed  to  be  driven  by  propellant 
bubbling  through  a  liquid  carbide.  No  way  is  known,   however, 
to  contain  the  liquid  or  to  prevent  substantial  amounts  of 
uranium  carbide  vapor  from  being  carried  away  by  the 
propellant,   or  to  contain  the  radioactive  by-products. 

The  gas  core  motor  potentially  has  a  high  performance,   but 
no  one  has  ever  solved  the  problem  of  containing  the  gasified 
uranium. 

Dumbo  is  a  relatively  unknown  design,  conceived  in  the 
mid-fifties  and  nurtured  under  the  wing  of  the  chemists  and 
metallurgists  of  Los  Alamos.  When  responsibility  for  Dumbo 
was  transferred  to  Los  Alamos'  N  Division  (the  developers 
of  Nerva),   it  disappeared  into  the  classified  literature.  But 
if  a  high  mission  velocity  is  required,  coupled  with  a  high 
thrust-to-weight  ratio,   Dumbo's  only  competition  at  the 
present  writing  is  the  oxygen/hydrogen  chemical  motor. 
Dumbo  achieves  its  thrust  simply  by  heating  large  volumes 
of  gas  to  a  high  temperature  while  retainina  the  radioactive 
by-products  of  fission  within  the  solid  structure  of  the  motor. 


Designing    a    Nuclear   Exchanger 

When  we  set  out  to  design  a  nuclear  exchanger  which 
transfers  heat  from  solid  to  gas  at  the  same  thrust-to-weight 
ratio  as  a  chemical  rocket  motor  -  say  at  least  50  to  1  -  we 
must  make  several  critical  observations. 

The  thermal  conductivities  of  solids  are  generally  two  orders 
oi  magnitude  larger  than  the  thermal  conductivities  of  gases. 
Thus  the  largest  portion  of  the  temperature  drop  which  drives 
the  heat  exchange  must  be  in  the  gas.   If  this  were  not  so,   by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  our  exchanger  would  be  heavy  solid, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  deliver  large  volumes  of  gas 
per  unit  of  exchanger  mass. 

For  any  exchanger  with  a  high  thrust-to-weight  ratio, 

fore,  the  temperature  drop  through  the  solid  can  be 
ignored.  This  simplification  allows  US  to  express  our  power 
density    p    as 


p  =  p/v  =  ^(A/V)  dT/dx 


(1) 


where  P  Is  the  power  transferred  across  the  area    A    between 
gas  and  solid,  V    is  the  volume  of  the  exchanger,  <\  is  the 
thermal  conductivity  of  the  gas,  and    dT/dx    is  the  temperature 
gradient  in  the  gas  at  the  surface  of  contact.  For  simplicity 
we  can  define 


dT/dx  =  «/T/b 


(2) 


where  </T  Is  the  I  -  .  rature  drop  in  the  gas,  and  b  is  the 
effectivi  dlstanc<  through  which  our  heat  must  travel  across 
the  gas  flow:  b  will  always  be  less  than  the  channel  radius 
of  th< 


Then  formula  (1),  our  power  density ,  becomes 

P  =  MVVb)<fT .  (3) 

How  can  we  create  a  high  power  density?  We  cannot  vary  the 
thermal  conductivity   \  because  it  is  fixed  by  the  nature  of 
the  propellant  gas  we  use.  And  «(t    must  be  made  reasonably 
small  -  a  few  hundred  degrees  C  at  most  -  since  we  wish  our 
gas  temperature  to  be  as  high  as  possible:  the  specific 
impulse  of  our  motor  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
gas  temperature.  Thus  the  geometric  factor   A/Vb    is  the  only 
part  of  our  power  density  equation  that  we  have  under  our 

direct  control. 

To  make  the  power  density    p    large,  we  must  have  a  large 
area  per  unit  volume,    A/V,    and  the  heat  transfer  must  have 
a  short  path  in  the  gas,     b.     Some  kind  of  fine  structure  is 
indicated  -  hydraulic  diameters  less  than  twice  the  natural 
thickness  of  the  boundary  layer  of  the  flowing  gas,  and  a 
large  void  fraction. 

Many  geometric  shapes  satisfy  our  needs.  If  we  are  using  a 
metal  exchanger,  one  of  the  simplest  to  fabricate  is  a 
sinusoidal  corrugation  alternating  with  a  flat  plate.  To  compete 
with  chemical  rocket  power  densities,  we  need  plate  thick- 
nesses on  the  order  of  .0025  cm  (one  mil)  and  hydraulic 
diameters  of  approximately  .01  to  .015  cm.  Atypical 
sinusoidal  wave  length  would  be   .075  cm.  For  those  who  wish 
to  calculate  the  geometric  factor  for  different  sinusoidal 
geometries,  the  formula  is 


Z_l_6<}  f  (1  -  3.45K4-)    ) 


(4) 


where    f    is  the  void  fraction  of  the  exchanger;  et    is  the 
diameter  of  the  channel  in  centimeters;  and  if  is  the  wavelength 
of  the  channel  in  centimeters.   G    is  in  units    of  cm"    . 

A  geometric  factor  of  from  20,000  cm-2  to  100,000  cm-2  puts 
us  in  the  thrusl-to-weight  class  of  the  chemical  rocket  motors. 
Nerva  has  a  geometric  factor  of  450  cm-2. 

What  kind  of  power  densities  will  we  gel?  We  can  estimate 
the  thermal  conductivity  of  hot  hydrogen  as    }\  -  .008  watts/cm°C. 
If  we  assume  a  geometric  factor  of  A/Vb  =  75,000  cm-2,  and  a 
solid  to  gas  temperature  drop   JT  =  300°C,  equation  (3)  then 
gives  us 


p  =  .008  x  75,000  x  300 
=  180  kilowatts/cm3. 


(5) 


Given  the  volume  of  the  exchanger  used,  we  can  then  estimate 
the  power  of  our  rocket  motor. 

Once  we  conclude  that  such  fine  structures  are  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  to  compete  with  chemical  motors,  our 
problems  are  defined  for  us. 


Some  Practical   Matters 

Flow  through  fine  long  channels  is  subject  to  large  viscous 
drag,  and  so  we  are  restricted  to  using  an  exchanger  with 
short  channels.  If  we  choose  a  channel  length  of  1  cm,  a 
geometric  factor  of  75,000  cm-2,  a  solid  temperature  of 
3300°K,  and  a  gas  temperature  of  3000°K,  we  get  a  pressure 
drop  across  our  exchanger  of  about  half  a"n  atmosphere. 
Such  low  pressure  drops  are  Important  when  we  are  dealing 
with  t(  mperatures  where  the  mechanical  strength  of  our 
exchange!   i;.  becoming  "soft". 


Obviously  with  such  a  shoit  channel  length  wi    ■  build 

a  rocket  whoso  gas  flow  path  through  the  exchanger  is 

Hi  l;to  tl      thrust   ....  'Ms  not 

feasible.  We  to  "fold"  our  i  i  In  some  way. 

A  straightforward  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  fabricate  our 

with  centimeter-thick  .walls,  our 
channels  being  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  A 
typical  i  ht  be  a  tube  with  an  ou  Lus  of 

5  cm,  inner  radius  of  A  cm,  and  a  length  of  55  to  7  0  cm. 
Many  such  tubes  together  would  form  the  working  core  of 
our  exchanger.  The  smallest  I.os  Alamos  designs  of  1957 
contained  19  such  tubes. 

One  easily  ci  roblem  manifests  itself  when  we  examine 

the  dynamics  of  flow  through  such  a  fuel  element.  For  power 
levels  an  ure  drops  in  our  range  of  interest  there  are 

two  solutions  for  the  pro;     II         flow  rate.  This  would  lead  to 
"chugging"  as  the  motor  <         Hal  en  the  two  solutions. 

Such  an  instability  is  elimj  by  placing  a  ballast  impedance 

at  the  inlet  end  of  the  exchanger.  A  pressure  drop  across  the 
ballast  impedance  equal  to  the  pressure  drop  across  the 
exchanger  is  more  than  sufficient  to  stop  the  chugging.  At  Los 
Alamos  it  was  proposed  that  a  thin  nickel  sheet  with  fine 
regular  perforations  should  precede  the  exchanger.  These  can 
be  constructed  by  photo-etching  or  by  electron  beam  machining. 

In  choosing  a  material  for  our  exchanger,  we  are  limited  by 
several  constraints:  l)melting  point;  2)neutronics;  3)  resistance 
to  hot  hydrogen  corrosion;  4)evaporation  at  high  temperatures; 
and  5)compatibility  with  either  uranium  dioxide  or  uranium 
carbide.  Only  two  sets  of  materials  pass  through  this  screen: 
a  tungsten-molybdenum  alloy  loaded  with  about  25  volume 
per  cent  uranium  dioxide,  or  a  zirconium-niobium-tantalum- 
uranium  caibide  solution. 

The  carbides  are  thermal  shock  sensitive,  but  the  fine  Dumbo 
exchanger  geometry  is  enormously  thermal  shock  resistant, 
so  this  is  probably  not  a  drawback.  However,  no  one  has  yet 
proposed  a  way  to  fabricate  the  necessary  fine  carbide 
structures. 

Uranium  dioxide  melts  at  3150°K,  does  not  react  with  hot 
hydrogen,  tungsten,  or  molybdenum,  but  does  have  a  tendency 
to  dissociate  at  high  temperatures.  At  Los  Alamos  in  1957, 
preliminary  work  by  the  metallurgists  produced  tungsten  foil 
that  would  hold  25  volume  percent  uranium  dioxide  up  to 
2750°K.  Later  experiments  in  1958  did  better  than  that,  but 
not  reliably.  The  project  was  terminated  before  these  experi- 
ments were  complete.   Presumably  modern  methods  for  alloying 
oxides  with  metals  would  give  us  increased  performance. 
(See  JS  Benjamin,  Scientific  American,  May  1976.) 

Can  such  a  configuration  of  tubes,   10  cm  in  diametei ,  with 
1  cm  wall  thickness,  be  assembled  into  a  nuclear  reactor? 
Yes.  Our  major  problem  here  is  to  produce  an  even  distribution 
of  neutrons  so  that  all  parts  of  the  exchanger  will  be  operating 
under  the  same  temperature  conditions.  Such  flat  flux  can  be 
achieved  by  adjusting  the  thickness  of  the  neutron  reflector 
surrounding  the  outside  of  the  reactor.  The  reflector  gets 
thinner  as  we  go  to  larger  motors,  and  as  we  go  to  higher 
uranium  loadings,  and  as  we  make  our  exchanger  out  of  more 
neutronically  benign  materials.  A  natural  tungsten  exchanger 
will  have  a  thicker  reflector  than  a  molybdenum  or  tungsten- 
184  exchanger.  Our  reflector  will  be  made  out  of  beryllium 
or  perhaps  carbon. 

Typical  reflector  thickness        are  13  cm  Be  for  a  small 

molybdenum  motor  (21  kgs  l)02,  GO  kgs  Mo);    9  cm  Be  for 

a  large  molybdenum  motoi   (188  kgs  U02,   .r>28  kgs  Mo)  ; 

23  cm  Be  for  a  small  tungi  ti  n  motor  (21  kgs  U02,   1  12  kgs  W); 

and  14  cm  Be  for  a  large  tungsten  motor  (188  kgs  UO2, 

999  kgs  W) . 


The  Neutron   Moderator 

What  will  we  U!  e  foi  .1  neutron  moderator  and  where  will  we  put 
it?  H  en  is  our  n  of  i  ■     •■  <    but  this  presents  one 

difficulty.  Hy compounds  are  not  noted  for  theli 

temperature  tolerance  and  so  how  are  we  to  disperse  them 
throughout  the  reactor,    which  must  maintain  temperatu' 
it  the  melting  points  oi  oui  1  est  refractories? 

Fortunately  one  feature  of  our  design  saves  us.  When  ■. 
examine  th<  b         rature  profile  across  our  one  cm 

thick  exel       ger  while  gas  flows  through  it,  we  notice  ti.  il 
the  forward  convection  of  heat  ov  the  back  c  m   no- 

tion of  heat,  and  thus  the  inlet  face  of  our  exchange]  <-.>n  b  ■ 
substantially  cool  outlet  face.  Only  for  very  low 

propellent  flow  rate;  !    back  conduction  become  a  probi. 

Therefore  we  can  safely  place  our  moderator  on  the  inlet  r; 
of  our  exchanger  and  expect  it  to  stay  cool. 

Zirconium  hydride  (Zrll-,)  is  the  moderator  of  choice  because 
it  has  a  high  hydrogen  density,   is  neutronically  benign,   and 
has  a  temperature  tolerance  up  to  1060°K  -  as  well  as  good 
thermal  conductivity.  The  structure  of  our  moderator  will  have 
to  be  fine.   It  must  be  cooled  by  the  flowing  propellant,   since 
it  will  be  heated  by  gamma  radiation  and  neutron  collision. 

The  natural  tungsten  exchanger  will  require  more  moderator 
than  the  more  neutronically  benign  molybdenum  exchanger.  A 
typical  fuel  element  might  be  designed  as  a  hexagon  of  fine- 
grained zirconium  hydride  with  a  central  exchanger  tube  of 
uranium  dioxide  loaded  metal.  The  hydrogen  would  first  cool 
the  beryllium  reflector  and  then  would  flow  up  through  the 
zirconium  hydride  moderator,   and  finally  through  the  walls  of 
the  exchanger  tube  where  it  would  be  heated.  Finally,  the  hot 
propellant  would  flow  down  the  tube  into  the  rocket  chamber. 

If  we  wish  to  estimate  the  weight  of  the  motor,  we  can  get 
some  rough  and  ready  answers  by  interpolating  between  the 
large  and  small  Los  Alamos  tungsten  designs  of  1957. 

Tungsten  loaded  with  25  volume  percent  uranium  dioxide 
contains  84.19%  W,   13.94%  U,  and  1.87%  O.  Let    E    be  the 
weight  in  kgs  of  the  loaded  tungsten,     T    the  desired  thrust  of 
the  motor  in  kgs,    J    the  flow  density  of  hydrogen  through  the 
1  cm  thick  exchanger  walls  in  gm/sec-cm2,  and    Isp  the  speci- 
fic impulse  in  seconds  at  the  given  chamber  temperature  and 
expansion  ratio.  Jl    is  the  temperature  drop  between  solid 
and  gas. 


Then 


E  =  4.5T  /  J  x  Isp  ,     where    130<E<1200. 


(6) 


T    is  determined  by  the  thrust  of  the  motor  we  wish  to  construct. 
J    and    Isp    are  obtained  from  the  following  table.  We  assume 
an  expansion  ratio  of  60:1. 


tungsten/uranium 
dioxide  exchai   id 


zirconium  hydride 
moderator 
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GEO  M  i:  T  R  1  C    FACTOR 


!  ioo° 

L 

1.4 

Isp 

8  54 

L 

1.5 

Isp 
809 

200° 

2.5 

8  3  9 

2.7 

793 

300° 

3.8 

825 

4.1 

777 

5  0,000  cm-2 
solid  temperature 
3  300°K 


From  equation  (11)  we  have  60.3   liters  of  exchanger  which, 
with  result  (5),  gives  us  an  estimate  of  the  power  of  the  motor 


3000°K 


75,000  cm-2 
solid  temperature 
3300°K 


J 


100°       1.9 

2  00°       3.7 

3  00°        5.7 


Isp 
854 
839 
825 


3000°K 

L 

1.9 

4.0 
6.0 


I_S£ 

809 
793 
7  7  7 


Table    (7) 


The  amount    M    of  zirconium  hydride  modeialor  we  need  in 
kgs  can  be  estimated  by 

M  =  1.124  E  +  341.]  (8) 

and  the  amount    R    of  beryllium  reflector  in  kgs  by 

R  =  .4(E+  M)  +  1506.  (9) 

The  total  mass  of  the  core  is  then 

W  =  R+  M+  E  .  (10) 

We  can  estimate  the  volume  in  liters  of  the  exchanger  by 

Ve  =  .222E  (11) 

and  the  total  volume  of  the  motor  inside  the  reflector  in  liters  as 

Vt  =  1.185  E+  114.5.  (12) 

Tor  instance,   if  we  want  to  rough  out  a  hydrogen  propellant 
motor  in  the  625,000  lb  thrust  class  (284,000  kgs)  with  a 
geometric  factor  of  75,000  cm"2,  a  solid  outh  t  :    mperature 
of  3300°K,  and  a  solid-to-gas  t<    nj  erature  drop  of  300° 
so  that  our  hydrogen  gas  temperature  is  3000°K,  we  examine 
Table  (7)  and  find  that    J  =  5.7    and    Isp  *  825;  hence  from 
equation  (6)  v  ■■  get 


L  =-  4.5  x  284,000  /  5.7  x  825 
=  271.8  kgs  W-U02 

and  from  equation  (8) 

M  =  646.6  kgs  ZrH2 
■  (9) 

R  =  187  3  kgs  Be 
for  a  I  ital  m  i!  s  of  27  I]  kg!    (61  4C  lbs), 


(13) 


(14) 


(IS) 


P  =  (180,000  watts/cm3)(60,300  cm3) 
=  10  billion  watts. 


(16) 


Since  about  0.4%  of  this  power  will  escape  through  the 
reflector  as  gamma  radiation,   we  can  expect  this  engine  to 
emit  43  megawatts  of  hard  radiation.  This  defines  our  shielding 
problem . 

From  equation  (12)  we  get 

Vt  =  436.6  liters  (17) 

as  the  interior  volume  of  our  motor. 

Advantages  of   a    Dual   Propellent    Mix 

We  have  been  assuming  hydrogen  as  our  propellant  because 
of  its  high  specific  impulse,  But  liquid  hydrogen  has  a  draw- 
back both  because  of  its  low  specific  gravity  (0.0708),  which 
implies  large  tanks,  and  its  high  cost.  Can  other  propellants 
be  used? 

Ammonia  and  hydrazine  are  both  possibilities.  They  decompose 
into  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  upon  passing  through  a  Dumbo- 
type  exchanger  -  hydrazine  with  the  added  advantage  that  its 
disintegration  is  exothermic  and  so  would  take  some  of  the 
strain  off  our  nuclear  processes.  Hydrazine  also  has  an 
advantage  in  its  specific  gravity  of  1.0  as  opposed  to 
ammonia's  0.7.  However  decomposed  ammonia  with  an 
average  molecular  weight  of  8.5  has  a  higher  specific  impulse 
than  does  decomposed  hydrazine  with  an  average  molecular 
weight  of  10.67.  This  gives  ammonia  a  12%  greater  exhaust 
velocity  than  hydrazine  for  the  same  chamber  temperature. 

If  we  convert  our  motor  to  run  on  ammonia  instead  of  hydrogen, 
its  specific  impulse  will  decrease  by  about  2.06.  In  our 
example  with  a  chamber  temperature  of  3000°K  and  an  expan- 
sion ratio  of  60:1 ,  hydrogen  has  a  specific  impulse  of  825 
seconds.  Under  the  same  conditions,  ammonia  would  have  a 
specific  impulse  of  400  seconds. 

Simultaneously,  as  we  convert  from  hydrogen  to  ammonia,   but 
maintain  the  temperature  drop  between  solid  and  gas,  we 
increase  the  thrust  of  the  motor  by  a  factor  of  1.6.   It  would 
be  more  ,  but  the  thermal  conductivity  of  decomposed  ammonia 
is  only  about  78%  that  of  hydrogen. 

Thus  in  our  example,  if  we  shift  from  hydrogen  propellant  to 
ammonia  propellant,  we  increase  our  thrust  from  625,000  lbs 
to  1  ,000,000  lbs  and  decrease  our  power  from  10  billion  watts 
to  7.8  billion  watts.  Even  though  our  pump  must  now  deliver 
3.3  times  as  much  ammonia  by  weight  as  it  was  delivering 
hydrogen,  we  need  only  a  third  of  the  pump  capacity  because 
of  the  extra  density  of  ammonia   .  .  .   the  pressure  times  volun  i 
work  is  less.   Of  course,   the  specific  impulse  drops  from 
825  seconds  to  400  seconds. 

The  vehicle  design  tradeoffs  we  must  make  are  between  the 
higher  density ,   lower  cost  of  ammonia,  and  the  high   i  eitir 

impulse  of  hydrogen.  An  all-ammonia  single  stagi    rockel  with 
a  specific  Impulse  of  400  seconds  would  ru  ed  a  m  i:      r.  ti 
of  11.1  to  reach  low  orbit.   (We  assume  a  mission  velocity  oi 
31,000  ft/sec,  i.e.  (JV/'>  m/sec . ). Such  a  m<  6s  ratio  Is 
difficult   t  ■  >  ■ . .'  <  :  I      :.'•:'■  i    "  I     Ml  we   ml  end  I 

allocate  a  reason  ible  percentage  of  oui  taki  ofl  weight  to 
payli 


'An  ill -1,/  Irogi  n  single  stage  rocket  with  specific  Impulse  of 
seconds  woul     requln     11  tio  of  only  1.2  for  the 

same  mission,  but  would  bulk  larger  than  I  i  >nla  vehicle 

2.2  mass  units  oi  \\\  up  2.25  time s  the  volume  of 

10.1  mass  units  of  ammonia. 

An  optimum  all-nuclear  vehicle  would  probably  be  a  du  I 
-'sign,  sequentially  putting  the  ammonia  and 
hydrogen  through  the  same  p\  the  same  exchanger. 

For  the  Earth-to-low-orblt  mission,   its  mass  ratio  would  lie 
between  3.2  and  11. 1,   and  it  would  bulk  between  the  all- 
ammonia  vehicle  and  the  all-hydrogen  vehicle.  The  ammonia 
would  be  delivered  initially  .\ '  iter  thrust  is  desired,  and 

the  hydro  ,    n  at  thi    <  nd  of  the  flight  when  greater  specific 
impulse  is  import. 

After  Shutdown 


A  major  difference  between  a  chemical  rocket  and  a  nucleai 
rocket  comes  at  cut-off.  The  nuclear  rocket  cannot  be  shut 

n  immediately  because  5%  of  tin.-  total  energy  of  the  flight 
is  released  as  residual  radioactivity.  About   hali  of  this  decays 
within  a  minute,   but  as  longer  ha  If- life  products  accumulate, 
this  decay  rate  slows. 

A  consequence  of  such  decay  is  that  there  will  never  be  any 
worry  about  a  radioactive  spaceship  wreckage  falling  to 
Earth:    if  the  pumps  fail  at  any  time  prior  to  insertion  of  the 
ship  into  orbit,   the  motor  would  vaporize  within  seconds  - 
releasing  into  the  atmosphere  only  a  small  amount  of  radio- 
activity .  .  .   less  if  the  failure  occured  early  in  flight. 

The  first  phase  of  the  decay  after  shutdown  can  be  used  to 
drive  the  ship  at  low  thrust.  Soon  the  power  level  is  so  low 
that  back  conduction  in  the  exchanger  overwhelms  forward 
convection,  and  we  must  drastically  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  motor.   Still,  with  hydrogen  as  our  propellant  and 
zirconium  hydride  as  our  moderator,  we  can  maintain  a 
specific  impulse  of  450  seconds  until  the  motor  is  able  to 
cool  itself  by  radiating  into  Space. 

An  alternative  cool-down  procedure  is  available  to  a  nuclear 
ship  which  docks  at  a  space  station  that  has  been  equipped 
to  cap  the  nuclear  ship's  motor,  and  to  recycle  the  propellant 
through  a  radiator  which  is  maintained  in  orbit  near  the  station. 

We  can  approximate  the  fraction  of  decay  energy    x    remaining 
t    hours  after  shutdown  by  using 


x  =  .  2 1  6/1  •  2 


or     t  =  (.216/x)- 


(18) 


where    t    is  much  greater  than  the  motor  firing  time. 


Only  21  .6%  of  our  residual  energy  remains  after  one  hour,  and 
about  10%  of  it  is  left  after  two  days.  Thereafter  the  release  is 
very  much  slowed  -  6.7%  of  it  remains  after  two  weeks,  and 
3.5%  remains  after  one  year. 

This  is  not  as  bad  as  it  sounds.  Though  the  motor  is  accumu- 
lating long  half-life  elements,  these  take  thi  ii  time  in 
)'  leasing  energy,   so  the  power  output  of  the  motor  declines 
rapidly.   Residual  wattage  per  gram  of  fission  is    5  x  loVt1,2 
where    t    is  in  hours  and  is  greater  than  a  minute.   Since  the 
motoi  we  have  used  in  our  example  would  consume  about 
CO  grams  of  TJ-  235  to  deliver  a  150,000  pound  payload  into 
low  orbit,  we  woul  .  expi  i  i  its  r<  sidual  ;  ower  to  b 


Pr  -  4xl0G/t'  -2 


(19) 


where    t    is  in  hours  and  is  mu<  h  greater  than  the  firing  tin," 
of  our  motor.  Pi  is  in  watts.  Three  days  aftei  shutd  >wn,  the 
motor  is  generating  only  24  kilowatts;   1-1  days  after  shul 
it  is  gen<  rating    !  .7  kilowatts. 


The  ship  would  return  to  Earth  under  chemical  power  to  keep  its 
nuclear  motors  "cool"   i,>i   si  rvicing, 

It's  difficult  I  tim  ite  how  many  trips  each  fuel  element  will 

last.  After  six  flights,   about   1%  of  the  uranium  will  have  been 
consumed  and  the  fission  products  may  be  degrading  the  high 
temperature  characteristics  oi  the  exchanger.  It  may  be 
advisable  to  replace  th<    fui  I  elements  after  each  flight,   or 
after  every-  second  flight. 

The  tungsten  and  uranium  in  the  spent  fuel  element  arc 
salvageable    ind  i  an  I  i    rel    1  ricated  into  a  new  fuel  element. 
It  is  only  the  80  grams  or  so  of  fission  products  which  must 
be  removed.  Perhaps  this  unwanted  radioactive  waste  could 
be  shipped  out  into  Space  on  the  next  trip  and  dumped  into 
the  Sun  . .  .  powered  by  its  own  decay. 


A  New  Concept 

There  is  one  other  nuclear  configuration  which  may  be 
desirable,   but  which  is  difficult  to  discuss  because  no 
engineer  has  ever  examined  the  idea  in  detail.  It  may  be 
possible  to  feed  nuclearly  heated  hydrogen  into  a  combustion 
chamber,  and  there  burn  it  with  oxygen.  Depending  on  how 
hot  we  were  heating  our  hydrogen,  we  could  attain  an  initial 
specific  impulse  of  525  to  550  seconds.  Later  in  the  flighl  , 
as  our  thrust  demands  decreased,  we  could  throttle  back  on 
the  oxygen.  This  would  reduce  our  thrust  and  the  chamber 
temperature,   but  it  would  increase  the  specific  impulse 
because  of  the  increased  percentage  of  hydrogen.  If  we 
choked  off  the  oxygen  completely,   our  specific  impulse  would 
rise  into  the  750  to  825. second  area;  then  if  we  began  to 
throttle  back  on  the  hydrogen  to  increase  our  chamber  temper- 
ature again,  we  might  move  into  the  900  second  range.  We 
would  be  combining  the  density  of  oxygen  and  the  performance 
of  hydrogen/oxygen,' with  the  high  specific  impulse  of 
nuclearly  heated  hydrogen  in  a  uniquely  contro;lable  way. 

Two  advantages  of  this  approach  are  immediately  apparent. 
Since  two-thirds  of  the  energy  delivered  by  our  motor  would 
come  from  combustion,  we  would  reduce  the  radioactive 
hazard.  Further,  high  performance  from  our  nuclear  exchanger 
would  no  longer  be  a  critical,  factor.  A  light  molybdenum 
design  which  only  supplied  hydrogen  at  a  temperature  of 
2500°K  could  be  used  successfully.   Such  a  design  was 
"state  of  art"  in  the  late  1950s. 

Nuclear  exchangers  of  high  geometric  factor  warrant  careful 
study  in  the  Earth-to-orbit  application,  in  spite  of  increased 
complications  due  to  the  radioactivity.  They  may  very  well 
provide  us  with  the  critical  step  between  cost-cumbersome 
two-stage  systems,  and  the  economy  of  single  stage  operation 
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For  information  on  nuclear  launch  vehicles: 


Knight,  B  W;  Mclnteer,   B  B;  Potter,   R  M;  Robinson,   E  S; 

•"A  Metal  Dumbo  Rocket  Reactor"  ,   Report  LA-2091 , 

Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,   May  1957,  385  pages. 

Declassified  March  1975.  Obtainable  from:  Technical 

Information  Service,  PO  Box  62,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  37830 

$10. 

Fowler,   R  D;  "The  CMF-4  Reactor",  Talk  given  at  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,   October  9,    1957.   Declassified 
January  1976. 


Kingsbury,  Donald;  "Atomic  Rockets' 
Fiction,    December  1975 


Analog  Science  Fact- 


Kingsbury,    Donald;  "Technical  Notes  on  Nuclear  Rockets", 
May  1976,   86  pages.  Obtainable  from:  Donald  Kingsbury, 
Math  Dept,   McGill  University,   Montreal,  Quebec,   Oanada 
H3C  3G1.      $5. 

Knight,   B  W ,   "Reactors  of  Uniform  Power,   Fuel  Loading, 
and  Flux",   Nuclear  Science  and  Engineering,  Vol  19, 
August  1964,   pp  393-399. 


Typical   Dumbo  Payloads 

Dumbo  is  designed  for  unmanned  missions.  The  vehicle  is 
intended  for  use  as  a  large  freighter,  for  shipment  of  bulk 
material  to  low  orbit  Earth-space.  Many  of  Dumbo's  missions 
will  involve  rendezvous  with  space  stations  and  other  manned 
habitats.  While  there  is  no  danger  to  the  habitat  or  its 
inhabitants,   the  pay  load  would  likely  be  moored  a  short 
distance  away,  and  subsequently  ferried  to  the  habitat  by 
a  small  tug . 

What  are  some  typical  payloads?  The  list  is  long,  but 
includes  such  diverse  cargo  as 

Steel  beams  and  sections  for  large  space  station  construction 

Empty  modules  for  attachment  to  existing  space  stations  for 
expansion 

Large  tanks  with  propellant  for  in-Space  refueling 

Raw  materials  for  space  processing 

Consumables  for  unmanned  satellites  and  manned  stations: 
power  supplies;  water;  air;  and  other  gases. 

Motors,   tools,  and  heavy  machinery 


A  Mission  for  Dumbo 


Day  1   (00:00)  to  Day  4  (24:00) 

Checkout  and  early  refurbishing  of  Dumbo  at  the  Dumbo 
Preparation  Site  (DPS).   During  this  time,  if  the  vehicle  has 
just  returned  from  a  mission,  the  warm  nuclear  power  module 
is  replaced  (through  automatic  handling  processes)  with  a 
roo!  nuclear  module.  This  is  the  first  event,   since  the  warm 
power  module  is  too  radioactive  to  allow  close  human  contact. 
Once  the  cool  module  is  in  place,   priority  checkout  and 
refurbishing  begins. 

Day  5  (00:00  -  03:00) 

Removal  of  returned  payload.  A  typical  return  payload  contains 
five  tons  of  processed  material,  and  25  tons  of  parts  and 
equipment  fabricated  in  Space,  or  returned  to  Earth  for  repair. 

Day  5  (03:00)  to  Day  8  (03:00) 

All  scheduled  maintenance  and  refurbishing  takes  place. 
Pumps  are  checked  for  wear  and  tanks  'for  leakage.  Attitude 
control  tanks  are  refilled  with  storable  propellants,  and  the 
guidance  system  and  electronics  are  checked  for  accuracy. 
The  re-entry  heal  shield  is  replaced.  Any  apparent  flaws  are 
corrected  with  a  replacement  of  the  flawed  components. 
Flawed  components  are  either  sent  to  a  special  maintenance 
center  for  repair  and  subsequent  re-use;  or  are  discarded. 

Day  8  (03:00)  to  Day  9  (03:00) 

Installation  of  payload.  A  typical  payload  is  60  tons  of 
aluminum  sections  for  expansion  of  the  space  habitat,  and 
15  tons  of  raw  material  for  processing  in  Space. 

i  i  y  9  (03:00  -  15:00) 

Tow  Dumbo  to  the  launch  pad.  The  launch  pad  is  five  to 
seven  miles  from  the  DPS. 

/  9  (15:00)  to  Day  10  (15:00) 

ckout  and  fueling  at  the  launch  pad.  Much  of  the 
ckout  foi               on  the  condition  of  the  nuclear  power 
,  and  thi  re  are  several  flow  tests  through  the  module 
to  assure  Its  pr ''rational  status. 

,■  10  (15:00  -  18:00) 

Mori.  All  components  are  checked  for 
..  The  system  Is  ready  to  launch. 


Day  10  (18:00) 
Launch 

Day  10  (18:00  -  24:00) 

Rendezvous  near  the  space  habitat  at  400  miles  altitude. 
Unlike  chemical  vehicles,  the  nuclear  vehicle  thrust  tapers 
off  gradually:  hydrogen  must  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
system  in  trickle  amounts  to  cool  the  motor.  This  trickling 
has  a  residual  thrusting  effect  on  the  vehicle,  and  is  used 
for  accurate  placement  in  orbit,  and  final  positioning. 
Because  of  the  residual  thrusitng,  rendezvous  takes  several 
orbits  around  the  Earth  (at  1  1/2  hours  per  orbit)  longer  than 
a  comparable  chemical  vehicle. 

Day  11  (00:00)  to  Day  14  (00:00) 

Through  its  natural  process  of  heating,  the  power  module  is 
heavily  radioactive.  The  entire  vehicle  is  therefore  automati- 
cally positioned  several  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  manned 
habitat,  after  cargo  unloading.  It  orbits  the  Earth  for  three 
days,  recycling  hydrogen  internally  to  let  excess  energy 
radiate  into  Space. 

Day  14  (00:00  -  03:00) 

Preparation  for  de-orbit  and  re-entry.  De-orbit  systems  are 
prepared  for  ignition,  and  the  vehicle  is  positioned  for 
thrusting  and  subsequent  re-entry. 

Day  14  (03:00  -  04:00) 

De-orbit  and  landing.  Dumbo  lands  vertically  on  a  3  mile 
by  5  mile  concrete  pad.  The  landing  pad  is  five  miles  from 
the  vehicle  checkout  buildings. 

Day  14  (04:00  -  16:00) 

Landing  cool-down  and  safing.  The  vehicle  is  too  hot  to 

allow  close  human  approach.  All  safing  and  cool-down 

processes  are  automatic.  Some  functions  are  internal;  others 

are  routine  functions  performed  by  automated  mobile 

equipment. 

Day  14  (16:00  -  24:00)  »  -  -  ' 

The  Dumbo  vehicle,  weighing  but  a  small  fraction  of  its 
Lift-off  weight,  is  hoisted  onto  a  special  platform  and  towed 
to  the  DPS,  whore  the  Launch  cycle  begins  again. ■ 


Less  Than  $30/lb 
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What     then,  will  it  cost  the  user  of  Dumbo?  Ultimate  cost 
will  depend  on  a  number  of  factors,  including 

design  and  development  cost 
and  evaluation  < 

production  cost  of  the  vehicle 

production  cost  of  the  nuclear  motor 

cost  of  production  facilities 

direct  labor  cost 

launch  facilities  cost 


vehicle  maintenance  cost 

vehicle  refurbishment  cost 

direct  launch  operating  cost  (including  cost  of  propellant) 

i  iar)  etlng  and  administration  cost 

Interest  cost  on  debt 

profit 

and  many  more. 

v.'nil  n"St,rUn  jn  (!°lominin9  "">  cost  of  launching  packages 
with  Dumbo     several  assumptions  were  made.  These  assump- 
tions are  listed  in  Exhibit  I.  Then  a  standard  mission  was 
defined  (orbit  and  rendezvous  with  a  space  habitat  at  400  mile 

v   1   ct  '  rnd/etUm,j  a  Payl°'""i  size  ™*  determined;  and  a 
vehicle  sized  around  these  factors.  Once  the  vehicle  was 
sized     several  costing  assumptions  based  on  such  factors  as 

of  tifco^rs  sxr f  wci9ht  aiiowed  -  — '« 


The  following  sample  calculation  shows  the  process  by 
linal  cost  results  were  achieved. 


which 


(Production) 

Motor  +  ACS/EPS/electronics  20,000  lbs  @  $10.  000/lb 

°ther  45^250  lbs  @$   4,  000/lb 

Total  dryweight  65,250  lbs 

$381M/250  flights 

(Overhaul) 

Major  overhaul  @  10%  of  production  cost  per  100  flights: 

$38.1M/100  flights,  with  250  flights 
(La  bor) 
1000  men  @  $25,000  per  man- year         $25M/year 

($25M/yr)(4  vehicles)  (25  fits/vehicle-year) 


$200M  per  vehicle 

18 1 M 
$38  1M  per  vehicle 

$1,524,000  per  flight 


$      304,8  00  per  flight 


(Refurbishing  and  operating  costs) 


Propellant  s 


NH. 


380,000  lbs  @  $1.25/lb 
250,000  lbs  @  $    .  18/lb 


Refurbish  and  replace  heat  shield,  other  expendables 

Overhead,  uncertainties  @  .50% 

Total  refurbish  and  operating  costs 

(Facilities) 

Facilities  amortization  fee 

Total  cost  per  flight, 


$1,524,000 

304,000 

250,000 

1,005,000 

20,000 

$3,  103,800 
620,760 

$3,724,560 
413,840 


$  250,000  per  flight 

$  475,000  per  flight 

$  45,000 

$  150,000 

$  670,000  per  flight 

$  335,000 

$1,005,000  per  flight 

$  20,000  per  flight 


production 

overhaul 

labor 

refurbish  and  operating 

facilities 

20%  marketing  and  administration 
10%  net  profit 


Cost  per  flight     $4,138,400 

At  a  vehicle  payload  capacity  of  150,000  pounds,  this  gives  a  total  cost  per  payload-pound  of 

$4,138,400/150,000  pounds 
or 

$27  .59  per  pound 
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Qeneral ; 

1.  Tour  operational  vehicles  are  built. 


2.  Each  vehicle  flies  250  limes  during  its  lifetime  -  al  an 
average  frequency  of  one  flight  per  fortnight.   Each  vehicle 
is  designed  for  single-stage-to-orbit,  vertical  takeoff  and 
vertical  landing. 

3.  A  major  overhaul,  costing  10%  of  total  production  cost, 
is  needed  every  100  flights. 

4.  Counting  design,   development,  testing  and  evaluation  -  the 
motor,  electronics  (including  guidance  and  power),  and 
attitude  control  cost  $10,000  per  pound  to  produce. 

5.  Counting  design,   development,  testing  and  evaluation  -  all 
other  parts  of  the  vehicle  (including  tanks,   skin,  and  thrust 
structure)  cost  $4  000  per  pound  to  produce. 

6.  Launch  facilities  are  a   long-term  expense,  and  are 
amortized  at  $20,000  per  launch.  With  approximately  100 
total  nuclear  launches  per  year,  this  brings  the  facility 
$2,000,000  per  year  in  nuclear  launch  fees. 

7.  Hydrogen  costs  $1.25  per  pound;  ammonia  costs  $.18  per 
pound. 


EXHIBIT  h  Primary  Costing  Assumptions 

Particular 

Mission 

Payload 

Gross  lift-off  weight  (GLOW) 
Dry  weight  (less  payload) 
Motor  weight 
Vehicle  height 

Vehicle  average  diameter 

NH3  (ammonia)  by  weight 
of  propellant 

NH3  thrust 

NH3  specific  impulse 

H2  (hydrogen)  by  weight 
of  propellant 


H2  thrust 

H2  specific  impulse 


400  mile  circular  orbit;  equatorial 
equatorial  launch  and  landing 

150,000  pounds 

845,000  pounds 

65, 250  pounds 

17,000  pounds 

180  feet 

33  feet 

40% 

1 ,000,000  pounds 

400  seconds 

60% 

625,000  pounds 
8  25  seconds 


EXHIBIT  II:  Cost  Determined  by  Propellant   Mix 
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EXHIBIT  III  Cost  Determined   by  Vehicle  Size 
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Cost  per  pound  of  payload  was  calculated  in  a  slmilai 
manner  for  other  v<  hi<  1    configurations,  including 


100  J  Ily  Irogen 
37.5%  H2/62.5%  NH3 
100     Hydrogen 
in'  drogen 


()50, 000  pound  payl 
(150,  000  pound  payload) 
(25,000  pound  payloa  I) 
(200,000  pound  | 


Exhibit  11  shows  the  results  of  the  various  calculations  of 
cosl  a  i  d  t(  rmined  by  H2/NH3  propel  la  nl  ratios. 

I'xlii bit  III  Indicates  the  effect  of  sizing  on  cost  per  payload 
pound. 

The  results  show 

1.  For  a  150,000  pound  payload  vehicle, 

a.  cost  per  pound  is  minimized  at  around  a  60%  H2/40%  NH3 
mix  of  propellants; 

b.  cost  per  payload  pound  is  not  extremely  sensitive  to 
propellant  mix,  the  slope  of  the  curve  being  relatively  flat 
from  37.5%  H2  to  100%  H2; 

c.  NII3  amounts  greater  than  about  65%  of  the  total  mix 
require  significantly  larger  vehicles  and  motors,  and  are 
in  some  cases  not  possible  to  size  in  single-stage 
configuration. 

2.  For  a   100%  Hydrogen  configuration, 

a.  cost  is  quite  sensitive  to  payload  carries,  in  the 
smaller  (100,000  pounds  or  less)  configurations; 

b.  cost  becomes  less  sensitive  to  size  as  vehicles 
become  larger  (greater  capacity  than  1U0,UU0  pounds 
payload) . 

Juridical  Models  for  Space  Settlements 

By  J   Henry   Glazer 

Last  year  White's  Inn,  a  space  law  research  institution,  was 
established  in  San  Francisco  by  J  Henry  Glazer,  a  member  of 
the  California  Bar  and  frequent  contributor  to  legal  periodicals. 
Mr  Glazer  is  currently  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Juridical  Science  at  UC  Berkeley;  aspects  of  his  JSD  disserta- 
tion, which  is  now  in  process,  focus  on  the  law  of  space 
settlement. 


1...    nuclear  launch  vehicle  (Dumbo)  can  be  an  effe<  tive  tool 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  getting  to  Space.  Nuclear  payload 
costs  of  less  than  $30  pel   i     un     are  significantly  lower  than 
I  r        mt  (Shuttle)   launch-to-orbit  costs  of  greater  than  $250 
per  pound.  Wl  Hi    certain  designs  will  optimize  the  cost  per 
pound,  and  will  finely  minimize  the  ultimate  cost  per  flight, 
there;  i       ms  to  be  a  good  deal  of  leeway  for  the  cngine< 
of  propellant  mixes.  That  is,  the  engineer  will  not  be  con- 
strained to  a  very  narrow  band,  just  to  satisfy  cost  criteria. 

If  a  Hydrogen/Ammonia  mix  turns  out  to  be  an  excessively 
complicated  plun  bing  task,  then  there  are  only  minor  cost 
penalties  associated  with  making  the  vehicle  100%  Hydrogen. 
Similarly ,  if  .1    100      Hydrogen  vehicle  is  too  unwieldy,  the 
engineer  may  consider  addition  of  Ammonia  for  propellant  with 
little  or  no  change  in  cost  per  payload  pound. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  criterion  in  bringing  down  the  cost 
of  orbiting  payload  is  the  payload  capacity.  The  weight  of 
vehicle  components  can  only  be  reduced  so  much  as  the 
vehicle  gets  smaller.  Thus  the  weight  of  a  motor  in  a  25,000 
pound  payload  configuration  is  10,000  pounds,  versus  17,000 
pounds  in  a  150,000  pound  configuration.  These  diminishing 
returns  in  size  reduction  begin  to  add  up  rapidly  in  overall 
cost  to  the  user. 

A  final  design  for  a  nuclear  vehicle,  then,  will  want  to 
consider  the  trade-off  between  lower  payload  costs  on  the 
one  hand,  and  greater  complexity/decreased  reliability  on 
the  other,  as  vehicle  sizes  are  increased.  This  will  be  an 
engineering  decision  as  much  as  a  costing  and  marketing 
decision. ■ 


The  March  1976  edition  of  The  Earth/Space  Newsletter  ampli- 
fied some  cost  concepts  and  industrial  applications  of  large 
space  settlements  in  low  orbit.  Other  concepts  have  proposed 
to  the  US  Congress  to  construct  in  Tree  Space,  at.  the  stable 
Lagrangian  points,  habitats  housing  upwards  of  10,000  people. 
Raw  materials  for  building  thse  habitats  would  be  mined  from 
the  Moon  and  literally  catapulted  into  Space  by  means  of  a 
nuclear  or  solar-powered  mass  driver,  permanently  emplaced 
on  the  lunar  surface.  A  chief  export  industry  of  the  space 
settlers  would  involve  the  construction  in  space  factories  of 
power  satellites  (PowerSats)  capable  of  converting  solar  power 
into  microwave  energy  for  use  on  Earth.  The  PowerSats  would 
be  positioned  in  geosynchronous  orbit. 

While  an  abundance  of  scientific  and  technical  literature  is 
bi  ginning  to  emerge  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  Space, 
there  is  a  dearth  oi  legal  literature  on  the  subject.  The 
following  text  is  t       rpted  from  sections  of  the  research 
manuscript  prepared  bj   Mi  Glazer  for  his  JSD  dissertation, 
h  is  ei.uihfl  The  Planet  of  the  Fatherlands  in  Trans- 
— —  al  Space.  This  abridged  version  is  publi  ith 

lUthor's  permission  and  without  prep;  lice  to  future 
ition  in  any  law  review  or  pi    iodii     I  sell  cted  by 
•  ':  '   la;  ei  .   Footnote  material  is  omitted. 


An  installation  or  base  on  the  Moon  manned,  under  State 
auspices,  by  limited  numbers  of  scientists  who  use  lunar 
materials  for  local  needs  would  not  constitute  national 
appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  Moon's  surface.  However, 
an  installation  staffed  by  upwards  of  150  people  who  are  there 
to-operate  and  service  a  mass  driver  permanently  affixed  to 
ten  miles  of  the  lunar  surface  would  clearly  assail  treaty 
strictures  against  national  appropriation.  But  even  apart 
from  the  immense  size  of  the  extractive  facility  and  the 
large  area  of  lunar  surface  area  which  it  would  occupy, 
any  activity  on  the  surface  or  subsurface  of  the  Moon  which 
calls  for  the  extraction  of  thousands  of  tons  per  day  of  raw 
lunar  material  and  the  lofting  of  that  material  into  Free  Space 
for  use  by  others  would  seem  to  constitute,  in  and  of  itself, 
the  de  facto  appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  Moon  if  performed 
by  States  either  jointly  or  severally. 

Similarly,  and  putting  aside  for  the  moment  future  geostationar 
orbital  requirements  for  PowerSats,  certain  States,  even  now, 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  use  of  any  type  of  geostationa 
satellite 

"can  be  regarded  as  an  'appropriation'  of  the  equatorial 
orbit,  which  is  a  privileged  portion  of  Space.  In  return 
for  sucl  to  occupation,   the  State  responsible  for 

the  satellite  should  agree  to  submit  to  certain  rules." 

If  the  injection  into  orbit  of  any  geostationary  satellite  can  be 
regarded  as  the  de  facto  appropriation  of  a  "privileged  portion 
of  Space",  then  arguably  the  construction  of  habitats  at  the 

I   igrangian     0         might  also  be  equated  with  a  de  facto 
appro)  riation  of  another  "privileged  portion  of  Space." 
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While  the  ban  on  national  appropriation  emerges  as  the  one 
space  treaty  provision  flouted  in  fact,  while  treaty  signatories 
continue  to  proclaim  their  adherence  to  it  or  interpret  it  out  of 
existence,  ownership  and  control  of  the  hardware  artifacts  of 
space  settlement  present  no  problem  under  conventional 
international  law.  A  veritable  array  of  dissimilar  entities  on 
the  riariet  of  the  Fatherlands  in  Trans-National  Space  1  may 
own  and  contiol  such  artifacts  without  fear  of  any  cloud  on 
their  title.   It  is  precisely  because  of  differing  combinations 
of  ownership  and  control  that  it  becomes  entirely  feasible  to 
construct,  within  the  present  framework  of  international  law, 
familiar  and  effective  juridical  models  for  rational  management 
of  the  entire  system  of  artifacts  involved  in  space  settlement. 

In  surveying  types  of  juridical  entities  which  either  have 
existed  in  the  past,  which  now  exist,  or  which  could  exist 
without  frontal  assault  on  the  State-centric  system  now  in 
place,  certain  options  emerge.  While  not  intended  to  be  an 
exhaustive  enumeration,  the  following  types  of  entities,   or 
combinations  of  them,  may  own  or  control  one  or  more 
artifacts  essential  for  space  settlement: 

Option  1:   Fully  sovereign  and  independent  States  or  a  group 
of  them . 


Option  2: 


Private  entities  -  including  nationally-based 
corporations,  and  corporations  chartered  specifi- 
cally for  profit-making  ventures  in  Space  -  provided 
that  such  entity  is  under  continuing  supervision 
by  at  least  one  State. 

Option  3:  A  combine  of  States  and  private  entities,  with  the 
latter  supervised  by  the  former. 

Option  4:  The  United  Nations  Organization,  or  any  other 
international  inter-governmental  organization 
which  conducts  space  activities,   provided  such 
organization  declares  its  acceptance  of  rights  and 
obligations  set  forth  inapplicable  conventions, 
and  provided  further  that  a  majority  of  States, 
which  are  members  of  the  organization,  are  also 
parties  to  specified  conventions. 

Option  5:   Less-than-fully  sovereign  communities  invested 

by  multilateral  treaty  with  international  personality 
and  legal  capacity  sufficient  for  assuming  rights 
and  obligations  under  the  various  space  treaties 
in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as 
international  inter-governmental  organizations, 
rathei  than  fully  sovereign  and  independent  States. 

As  familiar  types  of  control  entities  contemplated  by  the  space 
tn    .ties,  Options  1  through  4  merit  no  further  discussion.  The 
ential  elements  of  Option  5  have  been  present  in  terrestrial 
treaty  contexts.  The  Free  City  of  Danzig,  established  after 
World  War  I  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.and  the  Free 

ritory  of  Trieste,  establish    d       .■  i  World  War  II  under  the 
terms  of  the  I'M/  Allied  Peace  Treaty  with  Italy,  furnish  two 
examples  of  less-than-fully-soveieign  communities  consider..,! 
pui  generis  in  intern  itional  law.  Trieste,  as  a  Free  Territory, 
failed  to  assume  international  personality  prior  to  partition 
i  ;  :  annexation  in  1954  by  Italy  and  Yugoslavia.  The  Free  City 
id.  Articles  100- :  stablishing  the  Free  City 

|    ridical  entity  also  placed  it  under  the  protection  of  the 
jue  of  Nations.  Foreign  affoirs  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
.  I.   In  Article  103  oi  the  treaty,  provision  was  made  for 
tl      drawing  up  of  a  Constitution  by  duly  appointed  represen- 
tatives of  the  Free  City,   in  agreement  with  the  League  of 
Lions  Cor  o  fund  loned  as  the  m  xus  between 

gue  and  tl      i         '  Lty.   tJnd  r  the  Free  City's  Const) 
.,.,:  ru  :,i  |  ,  ental  freei  oms  were  safeguai 
I  finally  ,.,   19  19  when  Nazi  Germany  annexed 

izlg. 


Castigated  as  anachronistic,  archaic,  and  constituting  a 
paradoxical  return  in  the  20th  century  to  the  midieval  city- 
state,  the  Free  City  and  Free  Territory  political  experiments 
brought  about  by  the  World  Wars  might  usefully  be  re-examined 
in  a  context  of  Space.  First  of  all,  the  prognosis  seems  good 
that  the  community  of  nations  may  actually  adhere  to  the 
de  jure  provisions  in  space  treaties  which  specifically  outlaw 
for  all  time  in  Space  the  aggressive  expressions  of  national 
lunacy  which  led  both  to  the  creation  and  then  to  the  forced 
demise  of  Danzig  and  Trieste  as  free  areas.   Second,  in  an 
approach  that  seems  to  be  tailor-made  for  space  settlement, 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Free  City 
of  Danzig  were  governed  by  a  melding  of  treaty  law  and 
municipal  law,  which  granted  to  them  a  marked  degree  of 
internal  autonomy.  Add  to  this  the  contemporary  refinements 
of  public  international  law  which  would  fix  and  establish  quite 
clearly  that  the  people  of  a  space  community  are  themselves 
the  subjects  of  international  law.  These  refinements  would 
also  permit  space  communities  to  accept  directly  the  entire 
panoply  of  rights  and  obligations  operative  in  Space,  without 
the  involvement  or  intervention  of  a  High  Commissioner  or 
other  interlocutor  appointed  by  the  United  Nations  or  by  any 
Slate  acting  on  behalf  of  the  community. 

Unlike  most  multilateral  conventions,  the  space  treaties 
provide  for  acceptance  of  rights  and  obligations  by  certain 
international  organizations  as  well  as  States.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why  a  Free  City  in  Space  could  not  be 
constituted  by  treaty  as  an  international  inter-governmental 
organization  with  distinct  juridical  personality.  By  this  means, 
the  Lagrangian  representative  for  external  (terrestrial)  affairs 
could  be  appointed  by  the  space  settlers  themselves  to 
represent  their  space  community  in  all  dealings  with  States 
on  Earth,  with  the  UN,  and  with  other  public  international 
organizations.  Such  is  the  concept  of  Option  ^. 

Since  the  entities  described  in  Options  4  and  5  are  neither 
States  nor  their  corporate  creations,  the  thorny  matter  of 
de  facto  national  appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  Moon's 
or  "privileged  portions  of  Space"  at  the  geostationary  orbit 
or  stable  Lagrangian  points  does  not  arise.  While  it  does 
arise  in  connection  with  all  entities  described  in  Options 
1  through  3,   even  here  the  selection  of  these  control  options, 
when  interloc'.ed  with  the  others,  would  effectively  blunt  -  if 
not  eliminate  -  such  concerns.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
multi-national  corporation  (Option  2)  planned  to  own  and 
control  a  PowerSat  system  in  a  sector  of  the  geostationary 
orbit,  and  to  this  end  the  corporation  engaged  by  exclusive 
contract  a  Free  City  in  Space  (Option  5)  to  build,  operate, 
maintain,  and  repair  all  of  the  PowerSat  units.  When  viewed 
from  the  rampart  of  the  economic  benefits  which  would  flow 
to  the  Free  City  under  such  a  support  service  contract  arrange- 
ment, somehow  the  hue  and  cry  of  de  facto  national  appropri- 
ation of  a  pari  of  the  geostationary  orbit  by  means  of  a  State- 
chartered  multi-national  corporation  would  seem  to  have  a 
hollow  ring . 

For  those  who  remain  unpersuaded,  could  anyone  seriously 
advocate  that  in  addition  to  building,  operating,  maintaining, 
and  repairing  PowerSats,  the  Tree  City  in  Space  (Option  5) 
should  own  and  contiol  them  as  well?  While  for  assorted 
purists- this  arran  r<        nt  would  surely  eliminate  the  bugaboo 
of  national  appropriation,  few  would  argue  that  it  would 
lodge  to  an  unacceptable  degree  in  the  Free  City  power  and 
control  over  future  Powi  r!   it  .  /■'■terns  deemed  vital,  if  not 
indispensible,  to  terrestrial  energy  needs.  The  illustration 
points  again  to  the  vice  of  viewing  space  objects  and 
hardware  facilities  in  an  isolated  context.  Clearly  there  is 
the  nei  d  lor  a  "systems  a]  pro  ich"  to  all  aspects  of  space 
settlement. 
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Made  pos;  ibl    by  the  existence  of  a  State-centric  community 
of  notions  rather  than  a  World  government  complete  with 

Mian  overtoil  lan-area 

artifacts  (habitats),  Moon-area  artifacts  (mass  driver  and 
collect  >i),    E   rth-    i    a  artil  i<    ■    (Powi  rSats),  and  Spacecraft 
artifacts  (Shuttles  and  Space  Tugs),  should  p<  rtend  that  a 
rather  healthy  system  of  political  checks  and  balances  will 
be  inj  regime  of  space  settlement  at  earlj 

Rather  than  one  type  or  category  of  entity  in  control  of  the 
entire  system  of  artifacts,  an  array  of  dissimilar  entities 
operating  In  Space  foi  i  ig  reasons  and  motives,  including 

profit-making,  would  -  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  legalisms 
in  treaty  provisions  -  ensure  that  political  power  In 
will  not  be  monolithically  centralized. 

While  any  number  of  juridical  models  for  space  settlement  can 
be  constructed  from  the  control  options  presented  and  the 
merits  ot  their  variegated  combinations  debated,  that  prodigious 
task  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  One  hopes,  however, 
that  it  is  not  beyind  the  scope  or  the  att  ntion  of  all  future 
multilateral  space  conferences  -  particularly  those  pertaining 
to  the  Moon  as  well  as  those  falling  under  the  aegis  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union.  In  the  paradigm 
favored  by  the  writer,  ull  Lmate  control  of  I.agrangian-aiea 
artifacts  would  fall  sway  to  Option  5  (The  Tree  City  of 
Lagrangia);  Moon-area  artifacts  to  Option  4  (The  International 
Lunar  Authority);  Earth-area  artifacts  to  Option  3  (The  Public/ 
Private  PowerSat  Combine);and  Spacecraft  artifacts  to 
across-the-board  Options  including,  in  particular,  Option  2 
(Trans-National  Spaceways,  Incorporated). 

*        *        * 
From  his  investigations,  Mr  Glazer  has  concluded  that: 

1.  World  Government  is  not  the  sine  qua  non  of  space  settle- 
ment. In  fact,  the  opposite  is  true.  The  present  State-centric 
system  of  international  law,  if  it  endures  lor  the  next  hundred 
years,   should  ensure  that  a  healthy  variety  of  entities  -  from 
private  enterprise  to  Free  Cities  in  Space  -  will  have  a  hand 
in  the  venture.  Their  involvement  portends  that  political 
power  during  early,  or  beginning  stages  of  space  settlement 
will  not  be  monolithically  centralized. 

2.  The  imminent  negotiation  of  a  Moon  Treaty,  and  increasing 
international  regulation  of  the  geostationary  orbit,  are  near- 
term  legal  events  which  affect  the  future  of  space  settlement. 
However,  international  conferences  and  draft  treaty  texts 
concerning  the  Moon  and  the  geostationary  orbit  are  oriented 
to  resource  allocation  for  States  on  Earth,  and  do  not  take 
into  account  in  any  degree  space  settlement  and  the  future 
priority  of  needs  of  space  settlers  for  such  natural  resources. 
These  near-term  legal  events  must  be  addressed  immediately 
by  the  proponents  of  space  settlement,  or  contemporary' 
treaty -making  could  hobble,  if  not  pre-empt,  the  future 

of  space  settlement  itself.  One  approach  might  be  for  private 
proponents  to  seek  collectively  so-called  "Non-governmental 
Organization"  status  under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  a  proper  flow  of  expert  information  takes 
place  on  international  as  well  as  domestic  levels. 

3.  Space  law  in  its  present  posture  deals  with  "space  objects" 
and  lunar-emp laced  facilities  in  an  isolated  or  limited  context. 
It  is  not  responsive  in  identifying  a  useable  legal  regime 
applicable  to  o  far-flung,  yet  totally  interdependent, 
"system  of  artifacts"  essential  for  space  settlement  -  ranging 
from  habitats  at  the  Lagrangian  points,  to  a  Moon-based  mass 
driver,  to  PowerSats  in  geostationary  orbit,  and  to  the  various 
spacecraft  derived  from  Shuttle  geometrii   >  which  are  to 
service  all  these.  Future  space  treaties  which  elaborate  the 

status  of  objects  in  Free  Space  and  pem Llities 

constructed  on  celestial  bodies,   should  be  oriented  toward 

a  "systems  approach"  in  the  regulation  of  all  such  artifacts, 
and  not  deal  with  each  category  in  an  isolated  context. a 


1.    Throughout  his  refers  to  tin    "Earth"  as  the 

"Planet  of  the  Fatherlands  in  Trans-National  Space",  for 
purposes  of  assignin  i  emph  isis  to  the  existing  State-centric 
system  of  international  law  -  a  syst(  m  which  shows  no  sign 

ofwiii   away  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  tlm 

for  his  study  is  reckoned  as  the  100  year  interval  between  the 
US  Bli  enti  nnial  and  the  US  Tricentennlal. 

MIGMA      (...continued  from  page  1) 

Migma  uniquely 

.  .  .  ignites  fusion  by  direct  collision  rather  than  by  heating 
nuclear  fuel . 

.  .  .  Uses  natural,  non-radioactive  materials  as  nuclear  fuel 
rather  than  the  artificial,  radioactive  isotope  tritii 

.  .  .  Releases  nuclear  fusion  energy  to  electrically  charged 
atomic  nuclei,  rather  than  releasing  the  energy  to  neutrons, 
dangerous  themselves,  and  which  require  thermal  conversion 
of  their  energy  to  electricity. 

.  .  .  Uses  a  small  elemental  power  cell  (about  1  meter  in  dia- 
meter), one-thousandth  the  size  of  projected  plasma  devi- 
ces; yet  studies  indicate  that  migmacells  can  be  stac) 
to  produce  the  desired  power  plant.  Furthermore,  mass- 
production  makes  the  stacked  migmacell  system  economi- 
cally favorable  for  large  scale  power  production. 

Fusion  Energy  Corporation  began  its  operation  in  1973,  after 
the  ARC  turned  down  my  funding  proposal,  made  as  a  professor 
of  physics  at  Rutgers  University.  Six  members  of  the  staff  and 
myself  left  the  University  and  with  private  funds  formed  FEC. 
Our  present  staff  is  48;  the  average  age  of  the  staff  is  26.7 
years.  In  addition,  we  draw  on  the  services  of  about  3  0  research 
and  business  consultants.  To  avoid  speculation,  FEC  is 
privately  held  -  the  stock  is  not  publicly  traded;  it  is  sold  only 
to  high-technology  corporations. 

The  migma  process  is  the  newesi  meihod  of  controlled  fusion. 
Fusion  is  achieved  by  firing  accelerated  beams  of  atomic 
nuclei  nearly  head-on  against  each  other.  Migma  is  not  a 
thermal  process;  it  is  fundamentally  different  from  plasma 
heating  approaches  (magnetic,  laser,  relativistic  beams,  etc). 
Instead  of  relying  on  the  random  motion  of  plasma  particles 
in  thermal  motion,  migma  uses  the  physics  and  technology  of 
ordered  particle  motion  in  colliding  beams.  Colliding  beams 
of  nuclei  have  been  operational  only  since  the  1970s,  and  have 
been  successfully  used  in  high  energy  elementary  particle 
physics  laboratories  worldwide. 

Controlled  fusion  is  not  necessarily  therrno-nuclear  fusion. 
Fusion  ignited  by  heating  is  common  to  all  plasma,   laser,  and 
relativistic  beam  machines;  it  must  use  tritium  as  fuel  because 
tritium  is  the  only  light-weight  element  which  can  be  ignited 
at  thcrmo-nuclear  temperatures.  There  are  many  problems 
associated  with  tritium-burning  fusion;  two  of  them  arc: 
1)  it  is  environmentally  undesirable,  and  2)  it  hasn't  worked. 
Obviously  the  second  mitigates  the  first.  Assuming  tritium 
fusion  eventually  works  (and  we  must:  it's  the  only  program 
the  US  government  has),  there  are  eight  effects  that  make 
tritium  fuel  of  questionable  environmental  acceptability: 

1.  As  Fuel:  Tritium  is  a  radioactive  gas  of  decay  half-life 
12  years.  It  easily  replaces  ordinary  hydrogen  in  H2O  gas 
and  certain  organic  molecules.  In  the  human  body  the  half- 
life  is  10  days,  long  enough  to  do  extensive  damage. 

2-  Neutron  induced  radioactivity:  0  curies/watt  of  radioactivity 
is  induced  in  electric  power  generation  from  neutron.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  radioactivity  is  in  the  lithium  blanket,   used  to 
absorb  energy  from  the  neutrons;  ten  percent  of  it  is  in  the 
containers  of  vessels  which  are  constructed  of  high-z  mater- 
ials. As  a  conseqi       1     ,  the  biological  hazafd  potent!  tl  (BHP) 
of  a  tritium  fuelled  reactor,  if  all  the  tritium  were  released,   is 
BHP  =  18,000  fatal,  cancers/year  (0.5  rcm/year/person) . 
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3;  Mthlum  blanket  breeds  tritium:  Eighty  percent  of  the  energy 
of  deuterium-tritium  fusion  products  is  carried  by  neutrons 
These  neutrons  breed  tritium  from  lithium.  Oi  course  fission 

,°nnn  An'"  n^A™ '  Projected  tritiu:"  hazard  from  fission 
n  2000.AD  Is  0   15  mrem  per  person,  on  t]  ,ge7~mducing 

fatal  cancer  in  5  Americans/year.  If  fusion  reactors  are  used 
instead  of  fission  reactors,  there  will  be  100,000  times  more 
tntiimfreleased.  Can  anyone  really  believe  that  this  increase 
can  be  handled  without  releasing  more  tritium  to  the  environ- 
ment? 

4.  "After  Hear;  Tor  one  month  to  one  year,  the  tritium  fusion 
reactor  vessels  will  be  radioactive. 

5.  .Structuraj^^roblem^:  Materials  will  become  brittle,  as  well 
as  radioactive,  because  neutron  fluxes  needed  for  1000MVV 
(megawatt)  power  production  are  large.  At  an  anticipated  rate 
of  10-'  to  10«  neutrons  per  day,  the  materia!  will  last  only 

1  day,  perhaps  only  one  hour.  An  optimistic  projection  is 
two  to  five  years.  Long  before  total  destruction,  the  vessels 
will  become  brittle. 

6.  HeatJJolJuUon:  Energy  recovery  from  the  lithium  "heat 
blanket"  of  a  tritium-burning  reactor  can  be  no  more  efficient 
than  the  best  known  heat  machines.   Sixty  to  eighty  percent  oi 
the  heat  produced  will  be  released  to  the  reactoi  surroundings 
In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  the  atmosphere  could  not  safely 
absorb  the  heat  from  more  than  one  new  1000MW  reactor.  That 
is,   in  one  state  already  today,   thermal  pollution  prevents  the 
construction  of  new  power  plants. 

7.  Fire  Hazard:  Lithium  is  a  very  chemically  active  material. 

8.  Personnel  Hazard:  No  fusion  lab  today  uses  tritium.  The 
dangers  of  breathing  or  ingesting  it  are  well-known. 

Fusion  ignited  by  direct  collision  of  atomic  nuclei  need  not 
use  tritium;  colliding  beam  fusion  can  use  "advanced  fuels." 
Fusion  in  which  only  natural  and  nonradioactive  isotopes  are 
used  as  fuel,   and  whose  major  reaction  products  are  charged 
particles,   is  referred  to  as  "advanced  fuel  fusion."  Advanced 
fuels  are  either  readily  available  on  Earth  in  large  quantities, 
or  can  be  "bred"  by  migma  technology  from  abundant  natural 
isotopes.   Examples  of  advanced  fuels  are  the  nuclei  of 
deuterium  (directly  extractable  from  ordinary  water),  boron 
(available  as  borax),  and  helium-3  (obtainable  in  several 
ways).  Extrapolations,  assuming  mass  production,   show  that 
ill  of  these  fuels  can  be  easily  handled  and  transported,  and 
ire  non-contaminating  to  the  vessels.  Advanced  fuel  fusion 
s  potentially  the  only  process  known  today  that  can  offer 
environmentally  clean,   non-polluting  nuclear  power. 

Id  that  fusion  in  colliding  beams  had  been  pondered 
>ince  the  interest  in  controlled  fusion  began,  but  because  of 

In  difficulties  associated  with  the  then  unexplored 
:olliding  beam  concept,   it  was  dropped  in  the  mid-1950s, 
'he  successful  operation  of  colliding  beam  mar  hines  in  the 
ate  1960s  and  the  work  at  Fusion  Energy  Corporation,  have 
overcome  problems  con  to  be  major  obi  I  icles  in  the 

"    .   Further  comparative  studies,   done  at  Fusion  Energy 
ition,  of  all  fusion  systems  show  that  mosl  difficulties 
ssociated  with  the  25-year  effort  to  control  fus  not 

ntrinsic  in  fusion  itself,  but  in  the  heating  methods  hitherto 
ttempted. 

ienralized  criteria  for  controlled  fusion,  derived  by  us,   show 
lat  controlled  i  more  favo   ible  at  thi  i     i  Hi 

■  ot  self-  (  ollidin  r  I         s  than  al  thi  rn  o  nu<  l<   u  t 
ratur'     . 


The  only  real  measure  of  proximity  to  controlled  fusion  for  any 
device  ,s  energy  gain:  the  ratio  of  energy  output  to  energy 
input.  Ihis  ratio  was  highest  in  the  1930s:  10~5  for  Rutherford's 
beam-on-target  experiment;  now,  for  the  "mainstream"  plasma 
fusion  devices,  the  ratio  is  10-7  and  becoming  poorer.   Diffi- 
culties in  tritium  heating  methods  are  so  complex  that  no 
Plasma  or  laser  scheme  is  expected  to  break  even  before  the 
years  2000  to  2050.  The  highest  plasma  heating  temperatures 
recently  announced  are  about  13  0  million  degrees.  Without 
heating,   the  new  self-colliding  beam  method  (migma),   now 
under  experimental  development  at  Fusion  Energy  Corporation, 
operates  at  colhsional  energies  corresponding  to  24  billion 
degrees. 

On  the  basis  of  these  developments,  TEC  has  a  seven  year 
R&D  program,  now  in  its  second  year,  whose  aim  is  an  oper- 
ational prototype  fusion  power  plant  using  He3  a-  fuel 
generating  10  -  lOOKWof  continuous  electric  power    a' 
percentage  of  which  will  be  converted  directly  to  electricity 
by  deceleration  in  the  prototype.  This  plan  uses  only 
commercially  available  technology,   no  wild  extrapolations 
lor  example,  accelerators  operating  at  80%  efficiency  are 
commercially  available  today.  Calculations  point  to  the 
feasibility  of  a  1  to  6  megawatt  power  cell,   1.5  meters  in 
diameter,  utilizing  deuterium,  boron,  or  helium  3  as  fuel. 

This  program  is  funded  entirely  by  the  financial  community; 
2/3  of  the  investment  is  American.  The  corporation  is 
assured  by  a  large  Wail  Street  firm  of  continuous  support 
and  at  this  time  does  not  intend  to  apply  for  any  public  funds. 
Cost  of  the  projected  migma  program  is  very  small  relative  to 
that  of  other  government  funded  fusion  programs     FEC- 
present  5  year  plan  to  develop  a   100  KW  power  source  carries 
a  *>50  million  price  tan,  including  allowance  for  inflation 
In  comparison,  the  new  fiscal  1977  ERDA  budget  requests 
$80  million  for  one  year  for  one  plasma  physics  lab  alone. 

The  R&D  program  of  the  corporation  is  periodically  reviewed 
by  an  outside,  independent  board  of  consultants,   selected 
from  among  the  nation's  top  scientists  and  engineers    By 
written  agreement,  the  names  of  the  consultants  cannot  be 
disclosed  publicly  in  order  to  avoid  undue  influence  and 
dissemination  of  proprietary  information.  The  program  is 
also  reviewed  monthly  by  one  scientist  who  reports  directly 
to  a  Wall  Street  investment  house.  At  the  last  review,  the 
panel  of  13  independent  consultants  presented  their  report 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  FEC.  In  their  summary,  they 
stated  that  the  migma  program  is  different  in  concept  and 
philosophy  from  other  approaches  now  being  made  toward 
fusion;  that  they  see  no  fatal  flaw  in  the  project;  and  that  no 
known  or  calculable  effects  are  apparent  at  present  to  prevent 
the  scheme  from  working.  Only  unknown,   new  phenomena  may 
possibly  cause  problei 

To  Summarize:  All  thermonuclear  tritium  fusion  schemes  involve 
radioactive  materials,  a  heat  cycle,  and  enormity  of  size 
Unlike  these  schemes,  fih     migmacel]  involves  direct  conversion 
into  electric  energy  oi  tte  kinetic  energy  of  charged  fusion 
products,  absence  of  radioactive  materials,  and  small  srt-e  of 
a  basic  unit,  which  is  ble  lor  mass  production.* 


o    o    o    o    o 


Follow- Up 


OTRAC,  a  private  Germ    .  I  lunch  service  (sec  The  Earth/Space 

News!   tti  i  ,     2),   has  aui    i  d  it  has  contracted  with  I 

for  use  of  40,000  sqi  'S  in  testing  and  orbiting  its 

ndab1'    lau™  <    ■'  I    ■  rhe i,  m   has  pi  mi    to  test 

'  mo    ;  :     "'   ''■    i  nlqi  i    i  •  ost  launch  yeM,  I,    In  6u .jtal 

tesl   Ul ,|!i'   ■  '  '"<  '    thi  tu  nn.   I'm-  i  orbil  ,i  flight  is 

1  than  i 
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What    MakeS  It   Tick?   A  Beginners  Guide  to  Migma   Fusion 


By   Conrad  Schneiker 

First  generi  t<  of  ]   Mev  deuterium  ions.  Accelerators 

are  56  .  to  81  lent  In  doing  this.  Comp.  re  to  other 

i  of  fusion  where  heating  efficiency  is  3%  or  less. 


OB 


Then  deflect  the  beam  by  a  very  non-uniform  magnetic  field. 
Notice  that  it  Is  mu<  h  stronger  in  the  center. 
.?. 

MAfaUfcflC     PDUe    9\V£. 

UOU    IP  fiXU*?\ttfci 

MAtiMfc'TlC  f\tVD 

Ions  from  the  beam  <  nter  this  field  via  a  magnetic  channel. 
Once  they  are  trapped  by  the  field  they  start  to  orbit.  These 
orbits  (drawn  as  circles  for  simplicity)  process  in  the  i 
]  his  Ls  how  the  orbit  for  one  ion  moves  when  it  is  injected 
into  the  Migmacell: 

•[DP  VlPNb 
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The  ion  will  orbit  100  million  times  per  second.   Now  look 
what  happens  when  another  ion  is  injected  after  the  first  ion 
orbit  has  moved  from  Tq  to  T2: 


Here  the  orbits  intersect  head  on.  If  the  ions  in  these  orbits 
do  not  fuse  but  collide  elastically,  they  move  to  new  orbits 
which  still  intersect  in  the  center  of  the  Migmacell.  If  we 
bring  a  continuous  beam  of  ions  into  this  device,  the  result 
v/ill  be  an  infinite  number  of  self-colliding  orbits,   like  so: 

<op  view      9\vt  view 


This  is  equivalent  to  an  infinite  number  of  colliding  beams 
colliding  at  all  crossing  angles: 


10?  VIEW 


The  weighted  average  crossing  angle  for  collisions  turns  out 
to  be  160  degrees  -  that  is,  almost  all  of  the  collisions  are 
head  on.  Very  unlike  other  forms  of  fusion,  in  Migma  fusion 
the  motions  of  the  ions  are  highly  ordered.  This  and  the  use 
of  an  accelerator  gives  high  collision  energies  (about  1000 

higher  than  in  plasmas).  In  this  configuration,  95%  of 
the  fusions  take  :  I     -     in  2.5%  of  the  device  radius.  Multiple 
scattering  losses  arc  su]  ied  by  the  focussing  magnetic 

field.  This  field  causes  the  automatic  return  of  Migma  ions  to 
the  collision  region. 


So  far  we  have  just  considered  the  positive  ions  in  the  Migma- 
cell. To  avoid  the  limit  on  the  number  of  fusions  per  second 
caused  by  the  resulting  space  charge,  a  process  called  time 
average  neutralization  by  forced  periodic  motions  of  electrons 
is  used.  Electron  and  ion  motion  are  for  the  most  part  ortho- 
gonal to  one  another.  This  allows  the  reaction  rate  to  be 
increased  by  100  million  times.  Combined  with  clearing  fields, 
ion  replenishment,    and  the  fact  that  Migma  is  a  fast  fusion 
process  (33%  of  fuel  ions  fused  per  second  versus  projected 
1%  for  plasmas),  the  system  will  never  turn  into  a  Maxwellian 
plasma . 

Direct  conversion  of  fusion  energy  into  electrical  power  is 
simple  and  straii  1  tforward.  Almost  all  of  the  energy  from 
Migma  fusion  is  carried  by  charged  fusion  products.  Their 
mean  free  path  is  very  long,  so  they  easily  leave  I 
Migmacell.  The  great  majority  of  products  leave  the  Migma- 
cell in  paths  that  are  close  to  the  plane  of  the  colliding 
beams,  which  means  they  don't  strike  the  superconducting 
magnets,  heating  them  and  wasting  their  energy.  The  energy 
from  these  particles  is  directly  converted  into  electricity  by 
deceleration  via  charged  concentric  cylinders  outside  the 
Migmacell. 
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Projected  power  generation  capacity  for  a  production  version 
Migmacell  for  commercial  use  is  six  Megawatts.  To  generate 
greater  amounts  of  power,  arrange  Migmacells  in  stacks  or 
arrays.  By  operating  the  Migmacell  continuously  or  in  pulsed 
mode,  you  can  generate  either  AC  or  DC  power. 

For  more  information  on  Migma  fusion,  I  highly  recommend 
"The  Migma  Principle  of  Controlled  Fusion"  by  Bogdan  Maglich, 
published  in  Nuclear  Instruments  and  Methods  HI  (1973)  .a 

The  Proceedings  of  the  First  Symposium  on  Advanced  Fuel 
Fusion  -  Clean  Fusion  are  available  for  $15  from 

B  C  Maglich 

Guest  Editor  for  the  Proceedings 

Box  2005 

Princeton,  NJ    005  4  0 


ADVANCED  FUEL  REACTIONS 
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ONE  EXAMPLE 


p  ^   "B 


4lle++  +  W+  + 


The  "B  11  -  p"  reaction  is  clearly  desirable 
since  it  uses  abundant,  easily  obtained  fuel: 
protrons,  which  are  simply  hydrogen  nuclei, 
and  uon   radioactive  boron.    No  pollutants 
result.    All  products  are  charged  particles  so 
all  energy  released  can  be  conyerted  directly 
into  electricity .  -  *•" 
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Top  cross-sectional  view  of  the  Migmacell 
model.  Note  that  its  diameter  is  less  than 
1  meter.  The  dashed  circle  gives  the  cont 
of  the  magnet  pole  pieces. 
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al  comparison  of  the  Migmacell  using 
eV  deuterons  with  existing  and  planned 
fusion  devices.     Note  the  high  confinement 
lime  ami  temperature  for  Migma. 


By  Conrad  Schneiker 

In  his  book  The  Third  Industrial  Revolution,  Harry  Siine  states 

"A  far  reaching  and  final  revolution  is  going  to  take 
place  in  our  lifetimes.  This  revolution  has  already 

the  final  industrial  revolution,  the  exploitation  of 
the  solar  system.  " 

Let's  examine  how  the:  development  of  Migma  fusion,  a  revo- 
lution in  the  field  of  energy  generation,  will  affect  the 
development  of  the  Third  Industrial  Revolution. 

Tirst  consider  the  application  of  Migma  fusion  here  on  Earth: 
the  result  will  be  an  end  to  the  projected  rise  in  electrical 
power  costs  (inconstant  dollars),  and  quite  probably  a  signi- 
ficant drop  in  the  long  term.  The  energy  crisis  with  respect  to 
electrical  power  generation  will  end.  At  one  stroke  the  eco- 
nomic and  (  nvironmental  justifiers  for  solar  power  satellil 
are  negated,  Thus  I        widely  held  view  that  construction  of 
such  es  will  (or  should)  be  the  focal  point  of  early 

industrial  activities  in  Space  appears  to  be  false.  This  is 
indi  '    i  fortunate,   since  it  frees  up  resources  for  more 
interesting  (and  profitable)  ventures  and  keeps  the  weary 
,'  i  from  being  saddled  with  yet  another  burden. 

ind  al    indant  electri<  Lty  will  bring  about  lower  prices 
for  the  cryogenic  fuels  liquid  hydrogen  and  liquid  oxygen, 

.•  are  produced  by  electrolysis  on  a  large  scale.  These 
cryogenic  fuels  will  supply  daily  (or  more  frequent)  flights  of 

I    in    I      S     ge-to-Orbit-And-Return)  and  HLLVs 
(Heavy  Lift  La un<  hides).  Th      i  Lcles  will  be  the 

I  orses  thai  will  provid  .  ortation  for  materials  and 

person      )  to  industrial  and  commercial  space  habitats,  at 
sufficiently  low  cost  to  allow  unsubsidized  and  highly 
activities  in  Space  on  a  I  ale. 

approach  would  fusi  »n  powering  large 

plati  .i .  Equipment  on  I  itl  mid 

such  <  i      sea  water .  Othi 

small 
iuld     hip  i   Inerals  minei    from  I  he 
I     Inti  -  Lng. 


In  Space,   every  habitat  or  industrial  module  needs  a  source 
of  energy.   Until  now,  solar  power  has  been  the  favored  power 
source  in  Space,  but  solar  power  has  some  serious  problems. 

Near-term,  the i     juiily  of  industrial  activities  will  be 

concentrated  in  low  Earth  equatorial  orbit,  for  various 
economic  and  technical  considerations:  the  need  for  low 
transportation  costs  (via  the  above-mentioned  vehicles);  the 
need  for  rendezvous  on  short  notice;  etc.   (See  The  Earth 
Connection,   Earth/Space  Newsletter  #3  for  further  details.) 
Since  any  object  in  low  equatorial  orbit  passes  through  the 
Earth's  shadow,   solar  energy  would  be  available  somewhat 
less  than  half  the  time.  Possible  remedies  such  as  temporary 
storage  equipment  or  beaming  power  from  other  sites  only 
increase  the  overall  cost  of  the  energy  generation  system, 
while  making  it  more  complex,  subject  to  failure,  and  more 
difficult  to  maintain.  Another  factor  is  the  high  assembly  cost 
of  the  large  solar  supporting  structures  (and  of  course  the 
cost  of  the  structures  themselves).  These  structures  present 
a  large  cross  sectional  area  to  the  Earth's  tenuous  traces  of 
atmosphere  -  even  in  orbits  of  a  thousand  kilometers.  Because 
of  the  large  surface-to-mass  ratio  (along  one  axis),   the  orbit 
of  the  solar-powered  satellite  will,   over  a  period  of  years, 
become  perturbed.  This  would  require  special  thrusting 
equipment  just  to  I  the  satellite  or  habitat  from  falling 

to  Earth  before  all  its  costs  were  amortized.  These  factors 
suggest  the  desirability  of  an  a  Item  ite  source  of  power. 

Nuclear  power  of  some  sort  looks  like  the  best  alternative  - 
primarily  because  of  the  veiy  small  amounts  of  fuel  need     ■ 
to  produce  a  large  amount  of  power.  Fission  is  I  tely 

ruled  out  becaui      .  l  cost;  government  regulation  and  licensing 
procedures  for  fission  reactors;  the  rising  cost  of  fissionable 
fuel  and  Its  possil  1     scarcity  in  the  near  futun  ;  tl  i    high  cost 
of  safety  systi  i  rain       operating  |  I;  i  nvironmen- 

tal opposition  to  shipping  fissionable  fuel  through  the  atmos- 
phere; military  obj  I       uch  fuel  and  reactors  being  in 
orbit;  etc.  This  leavi  .    Migma  fusion.       .  ■  .    ~ 

r 

Toi  reasons  discus:  '":  In  The  I ■'■■>  ma  Fusion  Program  (page  1.2), 
othei  forms  of  fusion  are  unacceptabl  .  Mlgi  m  ireomes  each 
of  thi    probl   ms  oi  other  fusion  methods,  and  has   s  me  cl<  u 
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advantages:  direct  generation  of  direct  or  alternating  current; 
requires  little  asi  due  to  its  small  size;  u  has 

good  potential  for  high  relibllity  and  Low  maintenai  it 

use  ii  (i.e.  less  exp<  .ology. 

Migina  is  an  ide  i  source  for  Space  in  other  ways. 

In  Space  there  can  be  a  symbiotic  The  Migmacell 

is  a  very  high  vacuum  chamber.  Putting  the  Migmacell  in 

e  makes  this  high,  vacuum  cheap  and  easy  to  maintain. 
Elimination  of  the  vacuum  pumps  and  associated  equipment 
makes  Migma  fusion  i  .it  even  smaller,  lighter,  and 

cheaper  to  operate  than  on  Earth.  Further,  the  main  magnetic 
field  through  the  Migmacell  is  generated  by  a  cryogenic 
superconducting  pair  of  magnets.  The  vacuum  of  Space  makes 
cryogenic  temperatures  easy  to  attain  and  maintain  -  thus 


reducing  the  need  for  refrigeration  equipment  which  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  to  cool  the  magnets.  In  effect,  Space 
is  an  ideal  dewar  flask  of  unlimited  size.  Migma  fusion, 
ideal  for  power  generation  on  Earth,   is  e\>  i   suited  for 

operation  in  Space. 

Cheap  power  in  Space  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  Third 
Industrial  Revolution.  Every  industrial  process  needs  it.  It's 
vital  to  life  support  systems.  It':;  needed  for  communications, 
space-borne  computers,  and  the  hundreds  of  other  electrically 
powered  systems  which  make  large,   sophisticated  industrial 
colonies  economically  viable.  With  its  impressive  list  of 
advantages  over  all  other  forms  of  energy  generation,  Migma 
fusion  is  certain  to  play  a  key  role  in  making  the  Third 
Industrial  Revolution  a  reality  .a 


PLUG    NOZZLES 

...continued  from  page  1 

The  exhaust  flow  is  constrained  by  and  shaped  by  the  interior 
wall  of  the  nozzle  during  the  exhaust  process.  Since  pro- 
pulsion characteristics  are  affected  by  external  (atmospheric) 
pressure,  the  typical  bell  nozzle  (by  being  designed  for  a 
specific  pressure)  is  optimized  in  design  for  an  average 
altitude.  This  of  course  implies  sub-optimal  performance  at 
points  other  than  the  optimized  altitude. 

There  seem  to  be  two  main  advantages  to  the  winged/bell 

nozzle  approach: 

i     The  high  L^D  of  the  winged  vehicle  allows  lamp-  lateral 

cross-range  capability  -  up  to  2000  miles  in  some  designs. 

This  is  a  technical  consideration. 
2.  The  existence  of  wings  gives  the  appearance  of  familiarity 

to  the  observer.  This  is  a  psychological  consideration. 

The  first  advantage  is  particularly  useful  when  the  launch/ 
landing  site  is  significantly  removed  from  the  equator,  and 
when  a  number  of  contingency  landing  patterns  are  anticipated. 
However,  a  vehicle  which  launches  and  lands  (from  equatorial 
orbit)  on  the  equator  needs  little  if  any  cross-range  capability. 
Orbital  dynamics  has  the  vehicle  passing  over  the  landing  site 
every  orbit.  In  addition,  this  cross-range  capability  takes 
effect  only  after  the  vehicle  has  re-entered  the  atmosphere; 
but  at  the  cost  of  some  propellant,  cross-range  can  be  effected 
by  proper  positioning  of  the  craft  during  de-orbit  burn,  before 
re-entry  . .  .  without  wings. 

The  second  advantage  is  an  advantage  only  to  those  who 
resist  change.  And  there  are  many,  many  resisters  of  change. 
However,  while  the  appearance  may  be  familiar,  there  is  a 
crucial  difference  between  using  wings  to  fly  through  the  air 
(aircraft),  and  using  wings  to  re-enter  from  orbit  (spacecraft). 
No  vehicle  has  re-entered  from  Space  with  wings. 

While  there  are  several  advantages  to  wings,  there  are  also 
a  number  of  disadvantages: 

1.  A  chemically  powered  winged  vehicle  is  difficult  to  size 
in  single-stage  configuration  for  small  payloads. 

2.  Much  of  the  vehicle's  dry  weight  Is  taken  up  by  the  inert 
weight  of  the  wings  -  which  means  less  pay-load. 

3  .  Adding  wings  to  a  vehicular  shape  adds  inherent  develop- 
ment and  production  cost. 

4.  Re-entry  with  wings  requires  considerable  developrm  nl  . 

5.  Re-entry  forces  on  crew  members  are  from  back  to  front  - 
which  is  hard  on  the  crew. 

6.  Landing  requires  a  precise  approach  to  a  long  runway. 

7.  Landing  horizontally  reqi  some  form  of  break  In  the 
re-entry  surface  area,  for  wheels  to  be  raised  and  lowered. 


There  may  be  some  value,  then,   in  exploring  the  alternative: 
vertical  landing  vehicles  which  use  plug  nozzles. 

Vertical  Take-Off  and  Vertical  Landing  (VTOVL)  vehicles  are 
shaped  somewhat  differently  from  the  slender  cylindrical  body 
of  your  typical  expendable  booster.  For  stability  reasons 
(and  others),  the  VTOVL  tends  to  be  short  and  squat  -  an 
almost  conical  configuration.  And  all  the  VTOVL  systems 
designed  to  dale  have  the  characteristic  of  re-entering  in  a 
lifting-ballistic  mode  (L/D  ^  0.5).  While  some  designs  would 
have  trie  vehicle  re— enter  nose  j-irsL,  most  re— enter  po.ug 
first,  or  aft  end  down.  This  plug  approach  will  be  considered 
in  comparison  to  the  winged  approach. 

Typically,  the  VTOVL  uses  a  truncated  aerospike  or  plug 
nozzle  engine.  The  plug  nozzle  has  been  under  development 
and  test  for  many  years.  Where  the  bell  nozzle  uses  the 
inside  of  a  wall  for  exhaust  shaping,  the  plug  nozzle  uses 
its  outside  surface  for  shaping.  Thus  with  the  flow  of  exhaust 
being  determined  by  the  surface  of  the  plug  and  ambient 
atmosphere,  the  exhaust  expands  intrinsically  as  a  function 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  This  means  optimized  performance 
at  all  altitudes  of  the  flight  regime. 

Further,  it  takes  a  significantly  larger  bell  nozzle  to  produce 
the  thrust  of  an  equivalent  rated  plug  nozzle.  This  means  use 
of  a  plug  nozzle,  by  engine  characteristics  alone,  can  lead 
to  shorter,  more  compact,  and  lighter  vehicles,   (Translate: 
less  expensive.) 

The  use  of  a  plug  nozzle  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  VT'OVI 
The  beauty  of  the  plug  is  not  only  that  it  appears  to  offer 
superior  launch  performance  characteristics,  but  also  that 
its  blunt  end  can  be  used  for  re-entry.  The  base  of  the  plug 
acts  as  its  heat  shield.  Just  like  the  Mercury,  Gemini,  and 
Apollo  capsules. 


A  Piug  Nozzle 
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By  allowing  re-entry  without  wings,  there  are  inherent 
advantages  to  the  plug  nozzle  configuration: 

1.  Re-entry  techniques  have  been  proved  in  many  Mercury, 
Gemini,  and  Apollo  flights. 

2.  Design  simplicity  leads  to  operational  simplicity. 

3.  A  plug  nozzle  configured  vehicle  can  reach  orbit  (using 
H2/O2)  with  a  single  stage. 

4.  The  whole  system  costs  significantly  less  than  a  winged 
configuration  designed  for  similar  payload. 

5.  Re-entry  forces  are  from  front  to  back,  on  crew  members 
(the  desired  direction),  at  a  reasonably  low  (3G)  level. 

6.  A  plug  vehicle  can  land  on  water  or  land. 

There  seem  to  be  two  main  disadvantages  to  the  plug  nozzle 
VTOVL. 

1.  Lateral  cross-range  capability  is  restricted  by  inherent 
L/D  ratios  to  100  to  200  miles.  But  the  problem  of  landing 
frequency  can  be  overcome  by  launching  and  landing  at 
equatorial  sites.   In  addition,   the  plug  vehicle  is  totally 
capable  of  launching  and  landing  at  higher  latitudes. 

2.  The  design  needs  some  development  in  actual  flight,  and 
in  landing  under  1G  (Earth)  conditions. 

Unless  you  need  large  changes  in  your  flight  path  after 
re-entry,  the  choice  in  launch  vehicle  design  seems  to  hinge 
on  whether  the  prime  determinant  should  be  psychological 
(wings)  or  economical  (plug)  .k 

For  further  information: 

The  Enigma  of  Booster  Recovery  -  Ballistic  or  Winged  ,  by 
Philip  Bono  (Presented  to  the  Second  Space  Technology 
Conference  in  Palo  Alto,  California;  9-12  May  1967) 

Frontiers  of  Space  ,  by  Philip  Bono  and  Kenneth  Gatland  (1969) 

BETA,  A  Single-Stage  Reusable  Ballistic  Space  Shuttle  Concept, 
by  Dietrich  Koelle  (Presented  to  the  XXIst  International 
Astronautical  Congress  in  Konstanz,  Germany;  4-10  Oct,   1970) 
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To  Our  New  Readers 

With  this  issue  of  Earth/Space  News,  our  circulation  reaches 
1000.  In  this  unique  periodical,  you  will  find  concepts  and 
realities  of  the  future  of  Space  which  will  be  found  in  no  other 
publication. 

Earth/Space  News  is  dedicated  to  Free  Space  enterprise.  This 
means,  we  are  dedicated  to  seeing  the  fruition  of  Space  as  a 
domain  to  be  used  freely  by  anyone  and  everyone.  We  speak 
of  both  the  possibilities  and  the  barriers  to  Free  Space 
enterprise  -  and  of  a  future  which  might  be.  Earth/Space  News, 
as  an  adjunct  of  EARTH/SPACE,  r-egularly  discusses  realistic 
ways  of  overcoming  economic,  legal,  and  design  obstacles  in 
the  free  pioneering  of  Space.  And  we  show  ways  of  bringing 
Space  triumphantly  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  potential  pioneers 
of  Space  ...  in  the  near  future. 

Whether  you  look  to  Space  for  pioneering  or  profit,  your  future 
in  Space  may  well  be  catalyzed  by  Earth/Space  News.  Pioneering 
and  profit  will  go  hand  in  hand,  as  mankind  expands  his 
horizons  into  the  vast  frontier  of  Space.  There  is  an  infinity 
to  be  discovered  and  explored.  Profit,  to  the  pioneers  of  Space 
will  come  just  as  grandly. 

By  taking  the  Earth/Space  News,  you  open  to  yourself  the  real 
future  of  Space  -  a  future  not  limited  to  a  few,  but  open  to  every 
person  on  Earth. 


Paul  L  Siegle*',  President 
EARTH/SPACE,  Inc 

Subscriptions  to  Earth/Space  News  are  $10  for  one  year; 
$20  for  two  years.  All  material  in  Earth/Space  News  is 
registered  under  Copyright  by  EARTIi/  SPACE,  Inc.  quotes 
of  up  to  100  words  are  permitted  where  full  credit  is  given. 

EARTH/SPACE  is  a  business-oriented  Space  enterprise.  We 
work  with  proven,   slate  of  art  techniques  to  bring  about 
low-cost  ways  of  getting  to  and  using  Space.  Our  multi- 
dimensional outlook  brings  you  solutions  unique  to  the 
aerospace  industry.  Whether  you're  planning  a  space  habitat 
or  a  ten  pound  experiment,   EARTH/SPACE  can  show  you  how 
to  lower  your  cost  of  working  in  Space,  and  can  help  you 
plan  for  profit  from  Space. a 
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Apparently  not.  Carefully  controlled  stu- 
dies in  which  results  of  ingesting  MSG 
were  evaluated  in  large  numbers  of  vo- 
lunteers did  not  support  the  hypothesis 
that  MSG  was  the  causative  factor  in 
discomfort  resulting  from  eating  Chinese 
food." 

Which  studies?  If  the  IGTC  had  read 
the  September  1969  issue  of  Chemistry 
magazine,  they  would  have  found  there 
reports  of  studies  made  at  both  New 
York  University  and  the  Albert  Einstein 
School  of  Medicine  establishing  a  defi- 
nite link  between  MSG  and  "Chinese 
Restaurant  Syndrome."  In  the  NYU 
tests,  "Two  teaspoonfuls  of  MSG  in  six 
ounces  of  tomato  juice  or  broth  produced 
the  symptoms  in  10  to  20  minutes. 
However,  for  men,  four  teaspoonfuls 
were  required."  At  Albert  Einstein,  the 
tests  were  somewhat  more  thorough: 
Won  Ton  soup  prepared  without  MSG 


The  threat  of  new 
federal  regulations 
has  sent  the  food 
industry  scurrying  to 
return  the  public  and 
the  government  to 
their  original 
complacency. 


(to  see  if  Chinese  food  by  itself  might  be 
to  blame)  "caused  no  symptoms,  and 
when  eaten  separately,  neither  did  any  of 
the  other  ingredients."  But  "MSG  in 
3-gram  doses  produced  symptoms  within 
15-25  minutes."  Moreover,  "when  ad- 
ministered intravenously,  symptoms  ap- 
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peared  in  17  seconds."  The  studies  con 
tinued:  "Further  trials  eliminated  the 
possibility  that  impurities  in  commercial 
MSG  could  be  at  fault;  pure  MSG  pre- 
pared in  the  laboratory  produced  the 
same  symptoms." 

The  more  critical  question  of  MSG 
safety  involves  infants,  who,  lacking  cer- 
tain biochemical  defense  systems,  can 
apparently  suffer  neurological  damage  if 
exposed  to  MSG  in  the  first  days  of  life, 
and  possibly  through  the  first  few 
months  as  well. 

It  is  here  that  the  packet  commits  its 
most  serious  distortion.  According  to  the 
file,  "The  practice  of  adding  monoso- 
dium  glutamate  to  those  few  toddler 
foods  in  which  it  has  been  used  was 
voluntarily  discontinued  by  the  baby 
food  producers  some  years  ago.  They 
pointed  out,  however,  that  their  action 
did  not  result  from  any  negative  findings 
of  their  products  containing  added  gluta- 
mate, but  from  unwarranted  publicity 
some  of  which  possibly  confused  some  of 
the  public." 

Dr.  John  W.  Olney  of  the  Washington 
University  School  of  Medicine  drew  a 
somewhat  grimmer  picture  when  asked 
to  report  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  (his 
findings  are  reprinted  in  the  book,  Eat- 
ing May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health). 
Dr.  Olney  points  out  that  "MSG-induced 
brain  damage  has  been  demonstrated  in 
infant  mice,  rats,  chicks,  monkeys.  The 
effect  occurs  following  oral  as  well  as 
subcutaneous  administration  and  at 
doses  of  MSG  that  do  not  differ  in  mag- 
nitude from  those  used  in  foods.  ...  A 
recent  report  from  Japan,  which  has  been 
confirmed  in  my  laboratory,  documents 
lesions  induced  in  fetal  brains  by  admin- 
istration of  MSG  to  pregnant  mice. . . ." 

In  fact,  the  MSG  was  finally  removed 
from  baby  food  because  of  the  attention 
drawn  by  Dr.  Olney's  work  and  widely 
publicized  criticism  by  the  well-known 
nutritionist  Dr.  Jean  Mayer. 

If  the  controversy  left  the  public  "con- 
fused," this  confusion  was  very  fortunate 
for  the  country's  newborns. 

The  "information  file"  has  other  mis- 
information to  peddle,  such  as  the  notion 
that  "monosodium  glutamate  and  other 
food  components  and  additives  generally 
recognized  as  safe  are  periodically  re- 
viewed by  the  regulatory  authorities." 
Contrary  to  the  impression  that  this 
statement  might  convey,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment is  the  only  authority  that  over- 
sees the  Generally  Recognized  As  Safe 
(GRAS)  additives.  And  the  FDA  is  only 
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now  working  its  way  through  its  first 
review  of  the  GRAS  list.  Additives  that 
made  it  onto  the  GRAS  list  when  it  was 
established  in  the  late  1950s  got  there  not 
so  much  by  virtue  of  their  own  hazard- 
lessness  as  through  the  federal  govern- 
ment's lack  of  testing  facilities. 

The  current  re-evaluation  may  itself  be 
limited  in  scope;  it  certainly  in  no  way 
represents  a  "periodic  review."  The  gov- 
ernment is  no  more  prepared  to  vouch 
for  the  absolute  safety  of  MSG  than 
anyone  else  is,  the  International  Gluta- 
mate  Technical  Committee  included.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  government  tends  to  take 
a  pragmatic  approach;  the  risk  involved 
in  MSG  is  not  yet  sufficiently  obvious  to 
override  the  considerable  economic  and 
legal  ramifications  of  removing  so  widely 
marketed  an  additive  as  MSG  from  the 
food  supply. 

What,  one  might  wonder,  is  the  virtue 

of  MSG? 

The  International  Glutamate  Techni- 
cal Committee  knows  the  answer:  "MSG 
helps  elevate  the  pleasure  principle  in 
eating  foods,  a  most  important  contri- 
bution, since  if  food  is  not  pleasurable,  it 
is  often  left  on  the  plate  and  the  nutrition 
is  lost  to  the  diner." 

Does  the  public  buy  it? 

Barbara  Hunter  of  the  Dudley,  Ander- 
son, Yutzey  Company,  which  handles  the 
MSG  account,  says,  "We've  had  a  great 
response  in  terms  of  people  asking  to  be 
put  on  our  mailing  list."  Given  the  dis- 
tortion in  the  packet,  it's  chilling  to  con- 
sider how  much  of  the  materials  included 
is  being  passed  on  by  food  editors  too 
busy  or  too  lazy  to  check  the  facts.  Ms. 
Hunter  wasn't  concerned  about  content. 
"I  believe  the  companies  have  a  right  to 
tell  their  story,  don't  you?"  she  asked  me 
ingenuously.  "Even  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Egg  Nutrition  has  a  right  to 
run  what  they  please.  It's  a  question  of 
presenting  both  sides  of  the  question." 

If  only  it  were. 

How  can  nonspecialists  spot  untruths 

in  food  publicity? 

I  faced  this  problem  recently  when  a 
spokesperson  for  the  American  Baker's 
Association  arranged  for  me  to  interview 
one  of  their  representatives  over  WEEI 
radio  in  Boston  during  a  country-wide 
publicity  tour. 

The  advance  material  promised  that 
the  woman,  Beverly  Barbour,  would  be 
bringing  the  "largest  loaf  of  bread  in  the 
world"  to  the  studios.  Somehow,  her 
publicity  agent  discovered  in  time  that 
WEEI  is  a  radio  station  and  visuals  such 
as  a  nine-foot  plaster  loaf  of  bread  don't 


The  "public  service" 
letter  sent  out  by 
the  Beech-Nut 
Corporation  to  760,000 
new  mothers  just 
happened  to  include 
coupons  worth  $5. 

count  for  much  over  the  radio  waves.  So 
Beverly  Barbour  came  empty-handed  but 
full  of  the  praises  of  white  bread. 

Because  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  ad- 
vance material,  I  was  unaware  that 
Barbour  was,  in  fact,  specifically  crusad- 
ing to  counter  criticism  of  white  bread, 
rather  than  simply  offering  recipes  or 
noncontroversial  diet  advice  as  many 
talk-show-circuit  types  do. 

As  a  result,  I  was  unprepared  to  hear 
her  claim,  first,  that  white  bread  is  so 
rich  in  iron,  it  ought  to  be  part  of  every 
anemic's  diet;  second,  that  white  bread, 
through  its  unique  digestive  qualities,  is 
an  indispensable  aid  in  weight  reduction; 
third,  that  the  bleaching  process  used  for 
white  bread  flour  is  entirely  harmless  and 
natural,  and  none  of  the  food  additives 
used  in  white  bread  are  at  all  dangerous. 

Fortunately,  the  interview  was  taped 
for  later  use  rather  than  broadcast  im- 
mediately. I  had  the  option  of  throwing 
the  tape  away,  which  I  did,  rather  than 
waste  time  researching  and  controverting 
her  claims. 

It  was  a  temptation,  of  course,  to  use 
some  of  the  more  credible  material:  I 
have  to  crank  out  a  certain  number  of 


shows  a  week  and  have  a  limited  amount 
of  time  in  which  to  prepare  them.  Bar- 
bour had  used  an  hour  of  that  time 
already.  Once  broadcasters  have  used  up 
time  with  a  guest,  the  easiest  thing  to  do 
is  let  the  material  run  with  a  minimum  of 
effort.  A  lot  of  sheer  nonsense  filters 
through  the  electronic  media  this  way, 
particularly  on  small,  local  broadcast 
outlets  that  have  no  back-up  research 
staff. 

But  there  is  one  sure  signal  when  a 
statement  about  food  is  inaccurate:  over- 
generalization.  Knowledge  of  food  comes 
from  laboratory  tests  and  empirical  ob- 
servation; some  researchers  will  interpret 
their  findings  one  way;  others,  another. 
Any  statement  about  food  safety  or  nu- 
trition that's  not  appended  with  an  "if" 
or  a  "but"  is  not  telling  the  whole  story. 

The  real  question  is  one  of  risk  and 
benefit.  Most  foods  have  both.  Some 
make  you  fat,  but  they  taste  good.  Others 
have  a  lot  of  protein,  but  too  much  fat. 
Food  preservatives,  though  they  may 
prevent  the  immediate  danger  of  food 
poisoning,  present  the  risk  of  future  di- 
seases. Any  honest  discussion  of  food  will 
present. the  evidence  on  both  the  risks 
and  the  benefits,  and  only  then  offer  an 
interpretation  as  to  whether  the  food  is 
worth  it. 

Unless  we  are  given  both  sides,  we  can 
be  fairly  certain  that  the  food  propagan- 
da industry  is  on  the  job,  attempting  to 
force-feed  us  half-truths. 


Phil  Blampied  is  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  CHOMP.  Boston's  food  and  dining 
publication  as  well  as  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  CBS  radio  in  Boston. 
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convenient  slant:  data  on  the  economic 
losses  that  food  safety  measures  might 
incur,  for  example,  or  a  slight  rearrange- 
ment and  reinterpretation  of  selected  test 
findings. 

In  a  word:  Propaganda. 

And,  as  the  food  industry  has  disco- 
vered, propaganda  can  work  both  ways. 
The  Beech-Nut  company  recently  turned 
its  guns  on  the  new  trend  toward  home 
processing  of  baby  foods,  which  was 
cutting  into  its  market.  As  a  "public 
service"  (which  just  happened  to  include 
coupons  worth  $5),  the  Beech-Nut  com- 
pany sent  out  a  mailing  to  760,000  new 
mothers  throughout  the  country,  warn- 
ing that,  in  addition  to  the  danger  of  food 
poisoning,  use  of  homemade  baby  food 
could  lead  to  nutritional  deficiencies  and 
even  blood  disease:  specifically,  the  letter 
stated  that  "some  cases  of  methemoglo- 
binemia (lowered  oxygen  carrying  capa- 
city of  the  blood)  have  been  reported  in 
medical  literature  from  the  feeding  of 
home-prepared  spinach  puree,  carrot 
soup,  and  carrot  juice." 

Experts  who  have  examined  the  com- 
pany's claims  have  stated  that  the  letter 
is  highly  exaggerated  at  best  and  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  exploit  consumer  ig- 
norance of  the  technical  side  of  baby 
food  making.  It  turns  out  that  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  re- 
corded only  one  case  of  methemoglo- 
binemia in  the  entire  medical  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  clinical  data 
Beech-Nut  cited  as  evidence  of  nutri- 
tional loss  in  homemade  baby  food  was 
extrapolated  from  a  twenty-seven-year- 
old  study  of  purees  used  with  adult 
hospital  patients.  Moreover,  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Pediatricians  disputes 
that  food  poisoning  is  a  problem  in 
homemade  baby  food:  in  response  to  the 
letter,  they  have  stated,  "Food  poisoning 
is  a  very  remote  possibility  if  reasonable 
care  is  used  in  preparation  and  storage  of 
homemade  baby  foods." 

Shortly  after  the  mailing  went  out,  the 
city  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  filed  suit 
against  Beech-Nut  on  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
tortions in  the  letter,  which  went  to  some 
residents  in  that  city.  The  suit  was  dis- 
missed last  winter  on  the  grounds  that 
Syracuse  has  no  authority  in  the  matter, 
because  Beech-Nut  corporate  headquar- 
ters are  in  Canajoharie,  New  York. 

But  a  second  suit  cropped  up  this 
summer  on  the  other  side  of  the  country. 
The  Public  Advocates  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  have  filed  a  class  action  suit 
against  Beech-Nut,  seeking  to  force  the 
company  to  mount  a  national  advertising 


"There  is  no 
evidence/'  the  ads 
claimed,  that  eating 
eggs,  even  in 
quantity,  increases 
the  risk  of  heart 
attacks  or  heart 
disease." 

campaign  to  correct  the  distortions  in  the 
letter. 

Another  mendacious  commercial  food 
promotion  was  stopped  dead  in  its  tracks 
this  past  summer  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission:  the  eggs-are-good-for-you 
campaign  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Egg  Nutrition. 

In  1973,  egg  farmers  and  distributors 
in  the  U.S.  noticed  a  definite  drop  in 
sales  following  publicity  concerning  the 
high  cholesterol  content  of  eggs.  Choles- 
terol levels  in  the  blood  have  been  linked 
to  heart  disease,  and  though  the  link 
between  dietary  and  blood  cholesterol 
has  not  been  clearly  estabished,  the 
general  assumption,  upheld  by  many 
food  technologists  and  nutritionists,  is 
that  eating  eggs  aggravates  blood  choles- 
terol levels  and  increases  the  risk  of  heart 
attack.  The  slightest  margin  of  doubt, 
however,  was  all  it  took  for  the  pro-egg 
side  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  national 
Commission  on  Egg  Nutrition,  a  gerry- 
built  trade  association  created  specifical- 
ly to  fight  the  cholesterol-linked  decline 
in  sales. 

The  NCEN  hired  a  New  York  City  ad- 
vertising agency,  Richard  Weiner,  Inc., 
to  improve  the  image  of  the  beleaguered 
egg.  In  a  short  time,  Weiner  and  the  Egg 
Commission  were  running  large  ads  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  New 
York  Times  extolling  the  benefits  of  egg 
consumption  and  completely  denying 
any  connection  between  heart  attack  risk 
and  egg  cholesterol. 

"There  is  no  evidence,"  the  ads  claim- 
ed, "that  eating  eggs,  even  in  quantity, 
increases  the  risk  of  heart  attacks  or 
heart  disease." 

The  statement  is  simply  untrue,  of 
course.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
charged  with  minimizing  false  claims  in 
advertising,  quickly  generated  a  federal 
injunction  against  the  ads  until  hearings 
could  be  held  on  the  validity  of  the 
claims.  The  hearings,  which  lasted  many 
monihs,  established  that  the  ads  were 


fallacious,  and  on  August  6,  1976,  the 
FTC  issued  a  final  ruling  forbidding  the 
ads  to  include  the  implication  that  egg 
eating  has  no  effect  on  the  heart. 

Careful  not  to  overstep  its  bounds, 
however,  the  FTC  noted  that  its  judg- 
ment was  not  to  be  construed  as  a  ruling 
in  the  cholesterol  controversy.  It  objected 
solely  to  the  statement  that  there  exists 
no  scientific  evidence  linking  egg  intake 
and  predisposition  to  heart  attack.  The 
FTC  has  ordered  that  if  the  advertise- 
ments are  to  run  again,  they  must  make 
clear  that  many  medical  experts  believe 
that  existing  evidence  indicates  a  con- 
nection between  egg  consumption  and 
coronary  disease.  And  the  ads  will  have 
to  explain  that  the  National  Commission 
on  Egg  Nutrition  is  a  commercial  or- 
ganization. Not  surprisingly,  the  egg  pro- 
ducers have  so  far  not  bothered  to  run 
the  ads  as  amended. 

Not  all  propaganda  efforts  have  creat- 
ed as  much  stir  as  the  baby  food  and  egg 
campaigns.  For  instance,  an  "informa- 
tion file"  on  monosodium  glutamate,  or 
MSG,  the  flavor  enhancer,  has  been 
mailed  out  regularly  to  major  newspa- 
pers over  the  past  two  years  with  no  ap- 
preciable impact.  The  file,  an  excellent 
example  of  selective,  dishonest  presenta- 
tion of  technical  material,  was  prepared 
by  a  New  York  public  relations  firm 
(Dudley,  Anderson  and  Yutzey,  special- 
ists in  food  PR)  and  financed  by  a  group 
calling  itself  the  International  Glutamate 
Technical  Committee.  IGTC  represents 
American  firms  such  as  Stouffer's  and 
the  Underwood  Corporation  (which 
manufactures  Accent)  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  Korean,  Japanese,  and  Italian 
concerns;  much  of  the  MSG  industry  is 
concentrated  overseas. 

The  file,  which  comprises  to  date  a 
dozen  or  so  pamphlets,  plus  assorted  il- 
lustrations, presents  MSG  as  a  useful 
flavor-enhancing  ingredient  for  cooking 
that  is  both  effective  and  safe.  Anyone 
who  has  experienced  "Chinese  Restau- 
rant Syndrome,"  however,  may  find  the 
committee's  assurances  a  bit  hard  to 
swallow.  The  syndrome,  as  defined  infor- 
mally by  thousands  of  restaurant  goers, 
consists  of  burning,  itching,  or  cramping 
sensations,  attributed  to  a  heavy  hand 
with  the  MSG. 

The  "information  file"  gives  the  im- 
pression, however,  that  only  hysterical, 
impressionable  people  can  harbor  any 
doubts  about  MSG  safety.  One  leaflet 
announces:  "Consumers  question  whe- 
ther MSG  is  responsible  for  causing  the 
so-called  Chinese  Restaurant  Syndrome. 
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"You  might  call  the  Pink  Garter  one  of  your  basic  strip 
joints.  A  bar,  some  tables — and  five  or  six  dancers  with  pasties 
and  G -strings. " 


The  girl  seated  at  the  bar 
looked  like  any  other 
girl  I  might  have  jone  to 
Southwest  High  with — only 
years  younger  than  my  class. 

"This  is  one  of  my  danc- 
ers," owner  John  Tuccilo 
said,  pointing  to  the  pretty 
girl.  "She's  been  with  me 
for  10  years." 

It  turned  out  she  did  go  to 
Southwest.  And  before  that 
Raytown  High,  and  after 
Southwest,  it  was  Paseo  for 
a  year. 

In  high  school  she  was 
Bonnie  Johnson.  Now,  when 
she  goes  on  stage  at  the 
Pink  Garter,  they  call  her 
"Foxey  Lady."  An  unusual 
name  for  an  unusual  girl,  to 
say  the  least. 

At  age  33,  she  appears  to 
be  21  or  22.  She  has  a  16- 
year-old  daughter  who  she 
says  looks  20.  Often,  the  two 
will  play  "Guess  who's  the 
mother?"  And  more  often 
than  not,  the  guesser  will 
pick  the  wrong  one.  Yet  Bon- 
nie has  been  through  a  lot, 
packed  a  lot  of  things  into 
those  years  since  she  was  at 
Southwest,  several  marriages, 
lots  of  things. 

For  instance,  she  started 
as  a  bartender  at  a  place 
called  "The  Hootnanny" — a 
folk  singing  sort  of  bar  on 
Troost,  also  operated  by  John 
Tuccilo.  Then,  someone 
named  Toni  Todd  offered  to 
break  her  into  the  stag  show 
circuit.  There,  Bonnie  saw  a 
chance  to  make  good  money 
and  to  do  what  she  really 
wanted  to  do — dance  in  front 
of  men — without  any  clothes 
on  her. 

"We  stripped  naked — no 
G-string,  no  nothing,"  she 
said.  "That's  the  way  I  pre- 
fer to  dance.  The  body's  a 
beautiful  thing.  Covering  it 
up  makes  it  nasty." 

She  told  her  story  as  we 
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sat  at  a  small  table  at  the 
Pink  Garter,  located  at  31st 
and  Main,  next  door  to  the 
Jewel  Box.  Both  have  the 
same  owner.  On  the  stage 
behind  her,  the  featured 
stripper,  Leggs  Diamond, 
was  doing  her  specialty.  And 
that  specialty  is  taking  a  bath 
in  a  red  plastic  tub— in  full 
view  of  the  audience.  Four 
times  a  night  Leggs  gets  out 
the  soap  and  brush  and  slow- 
ly scrubs  and  scrubs  and 
scrubs.  ("She's  the  cleanest 
girl  in  town!"  John  Tuccilo 
says  with  a  chuckle.) 

As  soon  as  Leggs  would 
get  all  the  dirt  off  and  finish 
her  act,  Bonnie  would  take 
over.  You  could  tell  she  was 
anticipating  the  performance. 

"It  turns  on  something  in- 
side me  to  dance  and  strip," 
she  said.  "Especially  if  I  can 
make  eye  contact  with  some 
of  the  guys  in  the  audience. 
If  I  can't,  I  don't  enjoy  it 
as  much." 

When  she  first  started, 
Bonnie  was  frightened,  she 
said,  and  tried  to  shyly  look 
away.  Then,  she  realized  the 
advantage  of  looking  the  cus- 
tomers in  the  eye — and  from 
then  on,  the  search  for  eye 
contact  was  on. 

She  looked  around  at  the 
audience  watching  Leggs — 
about  15  men.  No  women 
that  night.  She  says  she 
doesn't  try  to  figure  out  why 
a  man  comes  to  see  her — 
because  it  could  be  one  of 
several  reasons. 

"Maybe  he  just  wants  to 
build  a  fantasy,"  she  said. 
"Or  maybe  some  sort  of 
stimulation.  Or  maybe  he's 
just  lonely.  Whatever  the 
reason,  I  work  to  fill  that 
need." 

She  doesn't  feel  there's  any 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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girl  next  door 

{continued  from  preceding  page) 

conflict  between  her  life  and 
her  beliefs. 

"I'm  trying  to  help  people, 
just  like  a  lot  of  people  are," 
Bonnie  explained.  "Really 
I'm  a  very  spiritual  person. 
A  Christian,  but  without  an 
organized  church." 

Once  she  said  she  was 
sexually  promiscuous.  Now 
she's  in  love,  so  there's  only 
one  man  in  her  life. 

"I've  done  one-night 
stands — with  lots  and  lots  of 
men,"  she  said.  "Sometimes 
I  enjoyed  it,  sometimes  I 
didn't." 

And  what  makes  the  dif- 
ference? 

"I  can  really  feel  close  to 
a  man  if  he  has  a  good  at- 
titude towards  me,  believes 
that  I'm  a  nice  girl  and 
treats  me  that  way." 

In  one  stretch  of  time  she 
accumulated  a  lot  of  money 
from  her  one  nighters.  At 
prices  that  sometimes  went 
as  high  as  $250  a  time. 

Her  biggest  weekend 
brought  her  $1,200— con- 
tributed by  "12  to  24  men 
who  paid  from  $50  to  $100." 
That  was  in  her  promiscuous 
days,  she  said. 

But  what  if  a  man  offered 
her  $100  tonight,  she  was 
asked.  Would  Bonnie  accept? 
She  pondered  that  a  moment, 
then  wagged  her  head  nega- 
tively. 

"No,     not    tonight,     I 
wouldn't,"  she  said. 
But  tomorrow  night? 
"Probably  not,"  she  said. 
"The  only  way  I'd  take  it  is 
if   I    needed   money.    Right 
now  I  don't,  so  I'd  say  no." 
But   regardless,   she  said, 
she    wouldn't    take    money 
from   a  man  she   meets  at 
the  Pink  Garter.  Not  on  the 
job. 

She  said  she  tries  not  to 
keep  up  with  the  activities  of 
the  other  strippers. 

"I  don't  know  what  they 
do,"  she  explained.  "Except 
that  most  strippers  I  know 
are  bi-sexual." 

She  herself  has  had  several 
experiences  with  women,  but 


each  time  it  was  when  they 
were  with  a  man. 

"I  felt  very  competitive 
with  the  other  woman,"  she 
said.  "So  I  tried  all  the  hard- 
er to  win  the  man — and  the 
other  girl." 

She  looks  at  strip  teasing 
as  a  form  of  fantasy.  And 
it's  fantasies  that  men  want 
to  talk  about  later  as  she 
sits  at  the  bar.  They  sit 
down  beside  her  and  quickly 
want  to  know  her  secrets. 

"They  always  want  to 
know  about  my  own  physi- 
cal life— my  favorite  experi- 


the  sadists  and  take  off  my 
belt  and  swing  it  around," 
Bonnie  added.  "They  like 
that." 

Right  now,  Bonnie  has  a 
boy  friend — or  a  lover,  as 
she  describes  it. 

"He  has  mixed  feelings 
about  my  dancing.  Some- 
times he  likes  it,  other  times 
it  depresses  him." 

But  his  parents  don't  ap- 
preciate her  occupation,  she 
said.  His  dad  is  a  professional 
man,  his  mother  is  an  out- 
spoken foe  of  pornography. 


Lots  of  eye  contact,  to  be  sure... 


ences,  etc."  she  said.  "So 
not  wanting  to  disappoint 
them,  I  make  up  a  good  one 
that  really  makes  their  eyes 
bug  out. 

"I  tell  them  I'm  a  domi- 
nant woman  and  like  to  hold 
young  boys  on  my  lap.  Then, 
I  add  whatever  details  my 
wandering  mind  can  envi- 
sion. They  like  that." 

Her  act  is  also  designed  to 
please  the  moods  of  all  her 
audience,  she  says. 

"Sometimes   I'll   cater  to 


"They're  embarassed  by 
what  I  do,  but  I'm  not 
ashamed  at  all,"  she  said. 

Recently  her  boy  friend 
was  out  of  town  on  business 
for  three  months.  And  Bon- 
nie said  she  practiced  celibacy 
—"for  the  first  time  in  my 
life." 

"I'd  been  studying  a  form 
of  meditation  for  six  years, 
and  I  figured  if  I  was  ever 
going  to  be  a  celibate,  now 
was  the  time." 

Each  morning  she'd  return 


home,  keyed  up  from  a  night 
at  the  Pink  Garter.  And  each 
night  she'd  meditate  and 
practice  her  faith.  And  it 
worked,  she  said — though  at 
times  it  was  difficult. 

"All  in  all,  it  was  a  nice 
experience,"  she  said. 
"Through  it  all,  I  felt  I  could 
hear  an  inner  voice." 

Up  on  stage,  Leggs  was 
now  in  the  rinse  cycle — 
nearing  the  end  of  her  act. 
So  Foxey  Lady  excused  her- 
self and  went  back  stage. 

She  made  her  entrance 
through  a  curtain,  accom- 
panied by  music  on  a  scratchy 
tape.  Halfway  through  the 
act,  John  Tuccilo  left  his 
spot  behind  the  bar  to  try  to 
stop  the  blurred  sound.  But 
he  was  unsuccessful  and  the 
scratchy  music  persisted. 

Foxey  Lady  was  undaunted. 
She  danced  on,  took  off 
some  things,  put  on  others — 
like  a  negligee.  Throughout 
the  15  minutes,  there  was 
real  vigor  in  her  act.  Surely, 
there  was  plenty  of  eye  con- 
tact. She  rolled  on  the  floor, 
even  sucked  her  thumb  and 
enthusiastically  moved  from 
one  phase  to  another.  Among 
other  things,  her  props  in- 
cluded a  shag  rug  and  a  chair. 
And  once  she  slapped  her- 
self, and  later  turned  a  som- 
ersault. 


As  I  left,  Foxey  Lady  was 
still  dancing.  John  walked 
with  me  to  the  door. 

"You  have  to  come  back 
when  Tangerine  is  here,"  he 
said.  "She's  off  tonite.  She's 
our  star." 

He  explained  that  Tanger- 
ine is  a  comic  who  has  ap- 
peared with  Redd  Foxx— on 
the  Sanford  and  Son  TV 
show. 

"She's  a  little  dirty,  but 
great,"  he  said. 

I  took  one  last  look  at 
Bonnie.  At  that  moment, 
she  was  in  a  pose  that  was 
somewhere  between  the  best 
of  the  Flying  Wallendas  and 
Rudolph  Nureyev.  An  in- 
spired performance,  to  say 
the  least.  Tangerine  would 
have  to  go  a  long  way  to 
top  her  .  .  . 
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TO  DISRUPT  THE  CELEBRATION 


Bicentennial  Party:  Terrorists  Say  They're  Coming,  Too 


Copley  N*wt  S*rvk« 

WASHINGTON  —  The  United  States  government  has 
taken  seriously  threats  of  terrorist  groups  to  disrupt  the 
nation's  Bicentennial  celebration  next  year  and  has  laid 
careful  plans  to  try  to  prevent  trouble. 

The  working  group  of  the  President's  Cabinet  Commit- 
tee to  Combat  Terrorism  is  known  to  have  perfected  a 
communications  network  linking  all  agencies  that  will  be 
involved  in  attempting  to  prevent  violence. 

This  will  permit  the  speeding  and  sharing  of  any 
intelligence  developed  on  plans  of  the  radical  organiza- 
tions, hopefully  before  they  take  any  overt  action. 

However,  Justice  Department  officials,  the  FBI  and 
police  in  major  cities  readily  acknowledge  they  have  not 
been  successful  in  penetrating  terrorist  cells  in  the  past 
and  chances  of  advance  tips  mis  time  are  not  good. 

The  result  is,  as  one  highly  informed  Justice  official 
put  it: 

"We're  expecting  some  action  ...  but  we're  ready." 

Precisely  what  they  will  have  to  guard  against  is  far 
from  clear.  The  chief  evidence  that  trouble  is  coming  is 
provided  by  the  words  of  the  groups  themselves  and 
their  already  demonstrated  capacity  for  violence. 

The  most  clearcu*  of  these  threats  was  relayed  by 


Francisco  Martinez,  who  identified  himself  as  a  labor 
relations  consultant  and  researcher  for  Puerto  Rican 
industries,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  subcommittee  last  July  30. 

He  quoted  Joan  Mari  Bras,  secretary  general  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Socialist  Party,  as  stating: 

"We  are  going  to  turn  upside  down  the  Bicentennial 
celebrations  (in  the  United  States),  if  by  that  time  the 
United  States  has  not  ended  its  colonial  regime  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Thousands  of  Puerto  Ricans,  blacks,  Mexican- 
Americans,  Indians  and  other  racial  minorities  will 
invade  the  City  of  Philadelphia  on  July  4, 1976." 

Evelle  Younger,  attorney  general  of  California  and  a 
recognized  authority  on  his  state's  radical  groupings, 
also  told  the  same  subcommittee  on  Sept.  23, 1974: 

"Bits  and  pieces  of  information,  however  slight,  are 
appearing  in  underground  publications  indicating  that 
plans  are  already  being  formulated  to  insure  that  the 
200th  anniversary  year  of  the  United  States  is  marred 
with  domestic  violence." 

In  the  same  vein,  Dennis  Banks,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  militant  American  Indian  Movement,  told  reporters 
in  Philadelphia  last  December: 

"In  Midwestern  states  where  there  is  a  sizable  Indian 
population  we  plan  to  disrupt  the  Bicentennial  activities 


in  1976,  but  in  large  eastern  cities  like  Philadelphia  we 
will  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

"Therefore  we  hope  that  blacks  and  others  who  are 
aware  of  the  monstrous  injustices  done  to  Indian  people 
will  take  similar  actions.  There  is  nothing  to  celebrate  on 
Indian  reservations  because  for  the  last  200  years  the 
government's  attitude  has  been  to  ignore  all  of  our 
treaty,  human  and  legal  rights." 

Much  more  violent  in  its  threats  is  a  little  known  group 
that  calls  itself  the  "Emiliano  Zapata  Unit."  Supposedly 
a  California-based  Chicano  group,  it  has  stated  that 
commando  units  will  engage  in  political  assassinations 
and  Wdnapings  during  the  Bicentennial. 

Beyond  that,  reports  of  threats  from  other  groups  are 
vague  and  the  degree  of  danger  difficult  to  assess.  But 
there  has  been  speculation  that  a  wide  spectrum  of 
radical  organizations  will  attempt  to  coordinate  their 
efforts  to  attack  Bicentennial  events,  a  development  that 
could  escalate  the  danger  considerably. 

Government  investigators,  however,  have  noted  a 
strange  similarity  in  the  pronouncements  made  by  a 
number  of  these  groupings,  including  the  New  World 
Liberation  Front,  an  umbrella  organization  head- 
quartered in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area;  the  Black 
Liberation  Army;  the  Red  Guerilla  Family;  Symbionese 


Liberation  Army;  Weather  Underground,  and  Black 
Guerilla  Family. 

One  result  of  this  analysis  is  a  strong  suspicion  that 
these  are  basically  all  directed  by  one  central  core  group 
of  radicals,  and  in  fact  may  be  essentially  one  organiza- 
tion. The  multiplicity  of  names  has  been  invented  to 
make  police  think  the  radicals  are  growing  in  strength 
and  numbers. 

To  the  contrary,  the  best  available,  intelligence  indi- 
cates there  are  only  approximately  40  left  in  the  Weather 
Underground,  and  about  nine  left  in  the  Symbionese 
Liberation  Army,  the  group  that  kidnaped  Patty  Hearst. 
Many  of  the  others  may  have  only  a  handful  of 
members. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  threat  comes  from  the 
Puerto  Ricans.  Martinez,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  subcommittee,  saw  a  direct 
linkage  between  radical  elements  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Socialist  Party  and  the  Puerto  Rican  terrorist  group 
operating  in  the  United  States  known  as  the  FALN  or  the 
"Fuerzas  Armadas  de  Liberation  National  Puerto 
Riquena."  It  has  no  more  than  30  members. 

In  little  more  than  a  year,  however,  FALN  has 
claimed  credit  for  26  bombings,  including  the  noontime 
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LOW  SEASONAL  RATES 
The  Republic  Season  is  that 
wonderful  part  of  the  year  when 
Republic  Van  Lines'  low 
seasonal  rates  are  in  effect. 
Between  October  1  st  and  May 
31  st  you  can  save  up  to  1 0% 
when  you  move  with  Republic 
Van  Lines.  Be  careful— most 
moving  companies  do  not  offer 
these  low  rates.  Check  with 
Republic! 

PRIDE  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 
Republic  Van  Lines'  highly 
efficient  professional  moving 
teams  take  great  pride  in  their 
achievement.  That's  one  big 
reason  why  Republic,  as 
compared  to  all  other  national 
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van  lines,  had  one  of  the  best 
records  for  delivering  household 
goods  in  1 974. 

FIRST  CLASS 
Move  Republic.  Move  first  class. 
Over  400  major  companies  and 
thousands  of  individual 
homeowners  do  every  year.  Call 
your  Republic  Agent.  He'll  have 
some  money-saving  answers  for 
you. 


Republic 

I  VAN  LINES 

When  you  move- 
be  as  careful  as  we  are. 


This  year 

Republic  Vin  Lines  is  giving  you 

244  days  to  save  money 

when  you  move. 

The  Republic  Season  is  about  to  begin. 


BOOKS 


The  Sweet  Sleuth  Gone 

CURTAIN 

by  AGATHA  CHRISTIE 

238  pages.  Dodd,  Mead.  $7.95. 

This  is  the  book  that  Agatha  Chris- 
tie wrote  30-odd  years  ago  in  which  her 
legendary  detective,  Hercule  Poirot, 
dies.  She  had  wanted  it  published  after 
her  death  but  recently  changed  her 
mind.  The  reason,  according  to  her  pub- 
lishers, was  the  box  office  success  of  the 
film  Murder  on  the  Orient  Express, 
which  created  a  huge  demand  for  Poi- 
rot that  the  author  was  too  frail  to  meet 
with  a  new  book. 

Nonsense.  What  is  far  more  likely 


SNOWDON — CAMERA  PRESS 


DAME  AGATHA  CHRISTIE 
One  last  triumph. 

is  that  at  85,  Dame  Agatha  decided  to 
enjoy  one  more  triumph.  If  Curtain  is 
not  quite  the  revolutionary  mystery  that 
The  Murder  of  Roger  Ackroyd  was  in 
1926,  it  is  a  major  tour  de  force.  Once 
again  Christie  has  twisted  the  classic 
form  in  which  she  writes,  and  has  come 
up  with  something  new.  Curtain  is  a 
shocker.  It  will  cause  intense,  benign 
controversy  and  become  an  enormous 
bestseller.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  has  more  ribbons  in  her  clos- 
et to  decorate  this  enduring  and  lonely 
symbol  of  British  vitality. 

As  even  doornails  must  know  by 
now,  the  murderer  in  Ackroyd  is  the  nar- 
rator, a  genial  village  doctor.  No  one 
had  ever  pulled  that  trick,  and  there  are 
purists  who  still  argue  that  the  author 
cheated.  But  if  the  device  came  as  a  rev- 


elation, the  source  should  not  have.  Six 
years  earlier,  Christie  had  broken 
ground  modestly  in  her  first  book,  The 
Mysterious  Affair  at  Styles;  the  villain 
was  the  first  and  most  obvious  suspect, 
from  whom  attention  had  long  since 
been  diverted. 

Christie  quickly  became  mistress  of 
complex,  cerebral  plotting.  Though  she 
once  wrote  a  book  based  on  the  Lind- 
bergh kidnaping  (Murder  on  the  Orient 
Express),  she  would  probably  have  been 
powerless  even  in  her  prime  to  turn  the 
Bronfman  case  into  fiction.  It  was  too 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  POIROT 

One  last  challenge. 

badly  bungled.  Among  the  65  thrillers 
she  has  written  in  a  55-year  career  are 
several  classics:  The  ABC  Murders  is  a 
fiendish  triple  trap,  Murder  in  the 
Clouds,  a  sleek  variant  of  the  locked- 
room  ploy  set  in  the  cabin  of  a  small  air- 
plane. What  Mrs.  McGillicuddy  Saw,  a 
neat  bit  of  one-upmanship  on  Josephine 
Tey's  The  Franchise  Affair. 

In  the  past  decade  or  so,  Christie's 
plots  have  become  slacker  and  there  has 
been  a  tendency  toward  capriciousness, 
which  always  lay  just  behind  her  vir- 
tuosity. Curtain  turns  back  time  to  her 
great  days.  For  a  setting  it  goes  all  the 
way  back  to  Styles  St.  Mary,  where  she 


and  Poirot,  her  most  famous  creation, 
started  out.  The  manor,  which  was  once 
occupied  by  gentry,  has  become  during 
World  War  II  a  rather  meanly  run 
"guesthouse,"  but  in  other  respects,  it  is 
positively  miraculous  how  little  has 
changed  since  1916.  Then,  as  later,  the 
action  begins  with  the  arrival  of  Cap- 
tain Hastings,  easily  the  most  block- 
headed  tribute  ever  paid  to  Dr.  Wat- 
son. His  virtues  are  decency  and  loyalty 
to  England  and  Poirot,  but  as  the  latter 
notes,  he  has  a  flair  for  the  obvious  and 
"a  speaking  countenance." 

Poirot  was  arthritic  even  then,  and 
Hastings,  himself  the  picture  of  ruddy 
health,  notes  each  time  how  his  idol  has 
"failed."  Christie  has  never  bothered 
changing  her  detective.  He  is  always  a 
badly  bespoke  would-be  dandy.  (He 
wilts  in  Poirot  Loses  a  Client  when  some- 
one observes  that  he  is  foreign.  "And 
yet  my  clothes  are  made  by  an  English 
tailor,"  he  protests.)  He  fractures  the 
language  of  Shakespeare — "Figure  to 
yourself  then" — until  the  time  comes  to 
explain  his  feats  of  detection.  Then  he 
speaks  perfectly  well.  His  considerable 
vanity  is  centered  in  his  great  waxed 
mustache — "the  finest  in  London."  In 
Cards  on  the  Table,  there  is  a  man  whose 
mustache  compares  with  Poirot's;  the 
fellow  dies  within  20  pages. 

Unlike  the  busy  Holmes,  Poirot  is 
an  armchair  detective.  His  "little  grey 
cells"  and  his  dispassion  are  more  pow- 
erful than  any  magnifying  lens.  "There 
is  nobody  and  nothing  I  do  not  suspect," 
he  says.  "I  believe  nothing  I  am  told." 

Confined  to  a  wheelchair  and  suf- 
fering from  serious  heart  trouble,  Poi- 
rot is  facing  his  greatest  challenge  in 
Curtain:  a  pathological  murderer  whose 
greed  for  death  increases  with  each  new 
victim.  This  person  is  at  Styles.  Poirot. 
though  rich,  resigns  himself  to  the  wa- 
tered soup  and  the  brussels  sprouts  and 
invites  Hastings  to  be  his  legman. 

Grey  Cells.  For  most  of  its  length, 
the  book  is  typical  first-rate  Christie: 
fast,  complicated,  wryly  funny  about  the 
British.  At  the  end  there  are  two  jolts. 
In  retrospect,  the  story  seems  less  "typ- 
ical." Hastings  is  as  fuzzy  as  ever  but 
there  is  a  new  hardness  in  Poirot.  He  al- 
most never  lapses  into  silly  English,  and 
he  is  even  snappish  with  his  friend:  "If 
you  cannot  use  your  grey  cells  as  you 
do  not  possess  them,  use  your  eyes,  your 
ears  and  your  nose  if  need  be  in  so  far 
as  the  dictates  of  honor  allow." 

Honor  is  the  theme  here — Poirot's 
and  Christie's,  because  once  again  she 
breaks  another  rule  of  her  exacting 
genre.  By  way  of  preparation,  there  is 
talk  about  Iago  as  the  perfect  plotter 
and  the  notion  that  every  man  may  be 
a  murderer.  As  announced,  Poirot  dies 
at  the  end,  but  the  reader  can  safely 
be  assured  of  at  least  one  thing:  Has- 
tings comes  through  all  right.  Christie 
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Page  from  a  Koran,  ink  and  gold  on  parchment,  8th-9th  century. 
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Silver  inlaid  Syrian  canteen,  mid-1 3th  century. 


Enameled  and  gilded  glass  bottle, 
Syrian,  mid-1 4th  century. 
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Is  there  an  answer 


.  to  the 


? 


smoking  question? 


Should  people  smoke?  They've  been  battling  that  one  since  the  smoking  con- 
troversy started.  Smokers  have  an  answer.  Non-smokers  have  another  answer.  And 
the  critics  of  smoking  think  they  have  all  the  answers. 

But  arguing  whether  people  should  or  shouldn't  smoke  isn't  going  to  change 
anything.  The  reality  is  that  people  do  smoke.  And  they  will  continue  to  smoke. 
No  matter  what  anyone  says. 

So  perhaps  a  more  realistic  question  would  be:  what  should  a  smoker  smoke? 

If  some  smokers  don't  want  to  give  up  smoking  yet  find  themselves  concerned 
about  'tar  and  nicotine,  then  the  critics  could  well  recommend  that  they  switch  to 
a  low  'tar  and  nicotine  cigarette.  Like  Vantage. 

And  if  some  of  these  smokers  prefer  a  menthol  cigarette,  then  the  critics  could 
suggest  that  they  switch  to  a  low  'tar  and  nicotine  menthol.  Like  Vantage  Menthol. 

Vantage  Menthol  offers  smokers  all  the  cool,  refreshing  flavor  they  could  ever 
ask  for.  And  at  the  same  time  gives  them  the  substantial  cut  in 
'tar  and  nicotine  they  may  be  looking  for. 

Now  Vantage  Menthol  isn't  the  lowest  'tar  and 
nicotine  menthol  around.  But  anything  lower 
probably  compromises  the  flavor. 

So  if  you  smoke  a  menthol  cigarette,  we're 
not  going  to  argue  whether  you  should  or  you 
shouldn't.  The  fact  is  you  do. 

And  if  you  want  to  do  something  about  'tar 
and  nicotine,  Vantage  Menthol  could  be  one  answer 
for  you  to  consider. 


FILTER 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


v//xisn/xc= 


FILTER:  12  mg.  "tar",  0.8  mg.  nicotine,  MENTHOL:  11  mg."tar". 
0.8  mg.nicotine.av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  MAR.  75. 
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THE  NATION 

gangsters  knew  of  her  affair  with  Ken- 
nedy, but  she  insisted  that  neither  of 
them  tried  to  encourage  or  make  use 
ofit. 

By  her  account,  she  visited  Kenne- 
dy at  the  White  House  more  than  20 
times,  usually  for  intimate  lunches.  The 
Senate  committee  learned  that  on  one 
occasion,  while  she  was  staying  with  Ro- 
selli  and  Giancana  at  Miami  Beach's 
Fontainebleau  Hotel,  she  made  a  side 
trip  to  Palm  Beach  to  spend  time  there 
with  Kennedy.  Judy  claimed  that  she  re- 
ceived countless  telephone  calls  from 
him,  and  she  seemed  to  dial  his  number 
quite  often  as  well.  White  House  logs 
show  that  during  a  54-week  period  in 
1961  and  early  1962,  she  telephoned 
Kennedy  70  times  from  her  home  in  Los 
Angeles,  Oak  Park  and  other  spots. 

Last  Call.  She  declined  to  talk  about 
her  own  background — how  she  was 
raised  in  Los  Angeles  as  one  of  five  chil- 
dren (two  brothers,  two  sisters)  of  an  ar- 
chitect; how  she  was  married  at  18  to  a 
movie  actor  named  William  Campbell; 
or  how,  after  her  divorce  about  four 
years  later,  she  managed  to  support  a 
plush  life-style  that  included  a  Los  An- 
geles-area apartment  and  a  Malibu 
beach  house  ("I  was  always  financially 
able  to  take  care  of  myself').  Eight 
months  ago,  she  married  a  San  Diego 
golf  pro  and  now  lives  in  a  mobile  home. 

The  end  of  her  friendship  with  Ken- 
nedy apparently  came  when  FBI  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover,  whose  sleuths 
learned  of  the  affair  during  their  inves- 
tigation of  Giancana  and  Roselli,  had 
lunch  with  Kennedy  at  the  White  House 
on  March  22,  1962.  No  one  knows  what 
the  two  discussed  during  the  time  that 
they  were  alone.  But  Hoover  had  made 
a  point  of  being  briefed  beforehand 
about  Judith  Campbell's  disconcerting 
friendships  with  both  gangsters  and  a 
President.  And  according  to  White 
House  logs,  the  last  known  telephone 
call  between  J.F.K.  and  Judy  came  only 
a  few  hours  after  the  luncheon. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  GREETING  WOMEN  AT  THE  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.  AIRPORT  IN  1962 

Jack  Kennedy's  Other  Women 


When  Judith  Campbell  Exner  said 
last  week  that  she  had  "a  close  person- 
al" relationship  with  Jack  Kennedy,  she 
was  only  confirming  what  had  long  been 
a  matter  of  open  and  widespread  spec- 
ulation: that  even  after  he  entered  the 
White  House,  the  handsome  and  fun- 
loving  Kennedy  never  stopped  pursuing 
attractive  women — nor  they  him.  His 
privacy  guarded  by  discreet  Secret  Ser- 
vice agents,  his  wife  often  away  on  va- 
cations, his  duties  affording  frequent 
travel,  and  the  aura  of  his  office  prov- 
ing nearly  irresistible,  Kennedy  as  Pres- 
ident found  the  catching  all  the  easier. 

Inevitably,  a  legend  of  prodigious 
sexual  activity  would  enwrap  as  roman- 
tic a  figure  as  the  wealthy,  glamorous 
young  President.  Kennedy,  moreover, 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  image.  He  never 
hid  his  fondness  for  attractive  women, 
seeking  them  out  for  special  attention 


". . .  so  then  the  big  guy  says,  'Hey,  Toots!  Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you — get  this  here  message  to  Giancana!'  " 


as  he  moved  into  crowds  to  shake  hands 
or  spotting  a  comely  campaign  worker 
among  his  wide-eyed  supporters.  Once 
he  startled  two  proper  Britons,  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Macmillan  and  For- 
eign Minister  R.A.B.  Butler,  during  a 
1962  conference  in  Nassau  by  casually 
confiding  that  if  he  went  too  long 
without  a  woman,  he  suffered  severe 
headaches. 

Plenty  of  Fire.  The  eagerness  of 
many  women  to  cure  his  headaches  may 
have  stretched  the  legend  beyond  real- 
ity. Insists  one  woman  who  moved  in 
Kennedy's  show-business  social  circle: 
"If  all  women  who  claimed  privately 
that  they  had  slept  with  Jack  had  really 
done  so,  he  wouldn't  have  had  the 
strength  left  to  lift  a  teacup."  Yet  under 
all  that  smoke,  there  was  apparently 
plenty  of  fire. 

At  least  two  well-known  beauties 
told  close  friends  about  their  affairs  with 
Kennedy.  Before  her  accidental  death 
in  1967,  Actress  Jayne  Mansfield 
claimed  to  have  carried  on  a  three-year 
intimate  and  intermittent  romance  with 
Kennedy.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Mar- 
ilyn Monroe  also  had  a  sexual  relation- 
ship with  the  President.  Show-biz 
Chronicler  Earl  Wilson  claims  without 
qualification  in  his  book  Show  Business 
Laid  Bare:  "Marilyn  Monroe's  sexual 
pyrotechnics  excited  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  According  to  Wilson, 
their  intimate  relationship  began  about 
a  year  before  her  death  and  was  pur- 
sued in  New  York's  Carlyle  Hotel,  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  Peter  Lawford's 
Santa  Monica  home,  the  White  House, 
and  even  in  Kennedy's  private  plane, 
Caroline.  Once,  Wilson  relates,  Monroe 
returned  from  a  meeting  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  confided  to  a  friend:  "I  think 
I  made  his  back  feel  better." 

Other  celebrities  linked  with  Ken- 
nedy in  gossip  columns  have  either  de- 
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KIM  NOVAK  (1958) 

nied  any  intimacies  with  him,  refused 
to  talk  at  all,  or  in  some  cases  said  they 
had  never  even  met  him.  They  include 
Actresses  Angie  Dickinson,  Kim  No- 
vak, Janet  Leigh  and  Rhonda  Fleming. 

Sources  familiar  with  the  Kennedy 
White  House  contend  that  Kennedy's  li- 
aisons were  mostly  with  relatively  un- 
known young  women.  Most  often  cited 
are  two  women  who  displayed  few  sec- 
retarial skills  but  worked  on  his  staff. 
Bright  and  charming,  they  were  attrac- 
tive— but  were  neither  sensational  beau- 
ties nor  sultry  playgirls.  British  Direc- 
tor Jonathan  Miller,  who  once  saw  them 
around  the  White  House,  claimed  that 
they  looked  "like  unused  tennis  balls 
— they  had  the  fuzz  still  on  them." 

No  Discernible  Duties.  The  two  of- 
ten turned  up  in  the  presidential  entou- 
rage when  Kennedy  was  traveling.  Al- 
though assigned  no  discernible  duties, 
they  were  with  Kennedy  in  Nassau 
when  he  met  Macmillan  to  discuss  can- 
cellation of  the  Skybolt  missile  program, 
at  Yosemite  Park  when  he  plugged  con- 
servation measures,  at  Palm  Beach 
when  he  was  vacationing.  They  usually 
were  assigned  quarters  near  the  Pres- 
ident and  were  code-named  "Fiddle" 
and  "Faddle"  by  the  Secret  Service. 

Somewhat  sadly,  one  young  woman 
who  had  known  Kennedy  intimately 
when  he  was  a  Senator  had 
fallen  in  love  with  him.  As- 
signed a  job  on  the  National 
Security  Council  staff  when 
he  became  President,  she  was 
always  available.  Kennedy's 
nonchalant  attitude  toward 
such  encounters — as  well  as 
his  agility  in  keeping  his  out- 
side pursuits  from  interfering 
with  his  official  duties — was 
shown  one  summer  afternoon 
when  the  two  were  interrupt- 
ed by  a  knock  on  the  Lin- 
coln Bedroom  door.  Angered, 
Kennedy  threw  the  door  wide 
open.  There  stood  two  top 
foreign  affairs  advisers  with 
a  batch  of  secret  cables — and 
a  clear  view  of  the  woman  in 
bed.  Never  bothering  to  close 
the   door,    Kennedy   cooled 
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MARILYN  MONROE  AT  J.F.K.  PARTY  (1962) 

down,  read  the  dispatches,  and  made  his 
decisions  before  he  returned  to  his 
friend. 

It  was  apparently  not  uncommon  for 
some  of  Kennedy's  closest  male  friends 
to  send  willing  young  women  to  the 
White  House.  One  newspaper  columnist 
was  once  overheard  telling  a  smashing 
brunette  how  to  get  into  the  mansion 
with  a  note  that  he  wanted  delivered  to 
Kennedy.  Kennedy  later  called  the  col- 
umnist back  to  confirm:  "I  got  your  mes- 
sage— both  of  them."  Secret  Service 
agents  would  pass  such  casual  women 
under  presidential  instructions,  al- 
though they  worried  about  it.  More  fre- 
quent visitors,  including  a  number  of  air- 
line stewardesses,  underwent  full  Secret 
Service  investigations. 

Recent  reporting  has  put  one  cel- 
ebrated Kennedy  anecdote  into  a  dif- 
ferent perspective.  Newsmen  watching 


JANET  LEIGH  &  ANGIE  DICKINSON  (BOTH  1961) 


Kennedy's  movements  on  the  night  be- 
fore he  was  nominated  as  the  1960  Dem- 
ocratic presidential  candidate  caught 
him  climbing  over  a  backyard  fence 
near  his  suburban  Los  Angeles  hide- 
away. Kennedy  shouted  that  he  was 
going  off  "to  meet  my  father."  Report- 
ers have  since  learned  that  the  stealthy 
visit  was  more  likely  to  the  nearby  home 
of  a  former  diplomat's  wife  he  had 
known  for  some  time. 

The  only  book  by  a  former  White 
House  employee  to  delve  into  Kennedy's 
sexual  activities  as  President  is  Traphes 
Bryant's  Dog  Days  at  the  White  House. 
A  temperamental,  unreliable  source, 
Bryant  was  an  electrician  and  kennel 
keeper  at  the  White  House  from  Tru- 
man's days  through  Nixon's.  The  gos- 
sipy book  is  selling  briskly  with  tales  of 
backstairs  intrigue  that  are  impossible 
to  verify. 

Telltale  Hairpins.  According  to 
Bryant,  the  housekeeping  staff  engaged 
in  "a  conspiracy  of  silence"  to  keep 
Jack's  trysts  a  secret.  Jack  would  some- 
times lounge  naked  around  the  White 
House  swimming  pool  when  Jackie  was 
away,  and  women  would  arrive,  undress, 
and  join  him.  He  also  tells  of  once  tak- 
ing the  elevator  past  the  family  quar- 
ters in  the  course  of  his  duties  after  the 
First  Lady  had  left  the  mansion.  "Just 
as  the  elevator  door  opened, 
a  naked  blonde  office  girl  ran 
through  the  hall  between  the 
second-floor  kitchen  and  the 
door  leading  to  the  West 
Hall.  There  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  get  out  [of  the  vi- 
cinity] fast  and  push  the  base- 
ment buttons." 

The  staff  always  scurried 
around  after  a  woman  had 
visited  Kennedy,  according 
to  Bryant,  to  retrieve  telltale 
hairpins.  He  also  relates  a 
conversation  when  Jackie  al- 
legedly found  a  woman's  un- 
dergarment tucked  into  a  pil- 
low slip.  She  is  supposed  to 
have  said  calmly  to  Jack: 
"Would  you  please  shop 
around  and  see  whc  these  be- 
long to?  They're  not  my  size." 
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training  to  Angolan  guerrillas  at  least 
as  far  back  as  1960.  Early  in  1975  the 
U.S.  sent  a  small  sum— roughly  $300,000 
— to  one  of  the  anti-Soviet  groups.  By 
last  summer  the  Soviets  had  sharply  in- 
creased their  aid  to  the  M.P.l.a.  as  the 
Portuguese  prepared  to  pull  out.  U.S.  ex- 
perts estimate  that  Moscow's  aid  this 
year  has  totaled  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion. According  to  both  British  and 
American  experts,  the  Soviets  have  sent 
the  M.P.L.A.  an  air-defense  system  of  SA- 
7  missiles,  substantial  numbers  of  T-54 
and  T-55  tanks,  armored  personnel  car- 
riers, antitank  guns,  heavy  artillery  and 
107-mm.  and  122-mm.  rockets. 

The  more  than  6,000  combat  troops 
that  Cuba  has  provided  at  the  Russians' 
bidding  are  led  by  no  fewer  than  seven 
officers  with  the  rank  of  brigade  com- 
mander (roughly  equivalent  to  brigadier 
general).  They  are  believed  to  include 
Senen  Casas  Reguiero,  who  was  first 
deputy  minister  of  the  Cuban  armed 
forces  and  chief  of  the  general  staff,  and 
his  brother  Julio,  a  top  logistics  expert.* 

Secret  Program.  According  to 
Ford  Administration  officials,  the  U.S. 
began  sending  significant  supplies  in 
August  to  the  anti-Soviet  factions  at  the 
urging  of  Angola's  neighbors — Zaire, 
Zambia  and  South  Africa.  As  required 
by  law,  the  Administration  informed 
eight  congressional  committees  and  sub- 
committees about  the  operation,  but  the 
program  remained  a  secret  to  most 
members  of  Congress  until  this  month. 
So  far,  the  U.S.  aid  has  brought  the  anti- 
Soviet  forces  mostly  small  arms,  mor- 

*Israel's  U.N.  Ambassador  Chaim  Herzog  report- 
ed last  week  that  approximately  a  brigade  of 
Cuban  troops — usually  about  3,000  men — has 
been  with  the  Syrian  army  facing  Israel  on  the 
Golan  Heights  for  two  years.  This  even  though 
Fidel  Castro's  government  last  July  formally  dis- 
avowed the  export  of  revolution. 
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tars,  machine  guns  and  light  artillery. 
The  aid  has  given  neither  side  a  de- 
cisive edge.  Reported  Time  Correspon- 
dent Lee  Griggs,  who  regularly  covers 
the  fighting:  "The  importance  of  the  aid 
is  chiefly  that  it  enables  the  war  to  con- 
tinue at  an  escalated  pace.  No  victory 
is  yet  possible  for  either  side  in  this  huge, 
underpopulated  country,  where  the  peo- 
ple really  just  want  to  be  left  alone.  The 
outlook  is  for  a  long  and  bloody  stale- 
mate, though  withdrawal  of  outside  sup- 
port on  all  sides  might  eventually  force 
the  three  groups  to  stop  fighting  and 
start  talking." 


DIPLOMACY 

Rough  Riding  in  Ottawa 

During  his  21  months  as  Washing- 
ton's Ambassador  to  Ottawa,  William 
Porter,  6 1 ,  earned  the  respect  of  many 
Canadians  as  a  concerned  professional 
envoy.  He  traveled  frequently  through 
the  country,  mixed  easily  with  its  cit- 
izens, gave  thoughtful  and  discreet  talks 
about  issues  that  jointly  affect  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  But  last  week,  as  Porter 
left  Ottawa  to  take  up  a  new  post  as  Am- 
bassador to  Saudi  Arabia,  Prime  Min- 
ister Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau  angrily  told 
a  cheering  House  of  Commons  that  Por- 
ter had  gone  beyond  "the  acceptable 
bounds  within  which  an  ambassador 
should  stay."  In  a  singular  diplomatic 
snub,  ministers  of  Trudeau's  Liberal 
government  refused  to  attend  a  farewell 
party  given  by  Porter  at  his  residence. 

The  government's  displeasure  re- 
flected, in  part,  a  growing  mood  of  anti- 
American  nationalism  in  Canada.  Por- 
ter became  the  target  of  this  feeling 
because,  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
State  Department,  he  had  spoken  a  few 
truths  about  tensions  in  Canadian-U.S. 
relations.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
White  House  was  announcing  the  nom- 
ination of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Enders  to  succeed  him,  Porter 
threw  a  small  cocktail  party  for  a  dozen 
Canadian  and  American  reporters.  At 
the  party,  he  observed  that  Congress- 
men in  U.S.  Border  states  were  unhap- 
py about  the  price  of  imported  Cana- 
dian oil.  At  $14.99  a  bbl.,  Canadian 
crude  is  running  nearly  $1.50  above  av- 
erage world  market  prices.  Porter  also 
pointed  ouijhat  American  investors  had 
become Tjparyjof  putting  more  money 
into  CairaflaDecause  of  worries  about 
rising  nationalism.  As  an  example,  he 
cited  the  decision  of  the  Saskatchewan 
provincial  government  to  take  over  the 
potash  industry,  much  of  which  is  owned 
by  subsidiaries  of  American  firms.  In  re- 
sponse to  reporters'  questions,  he  also 
noted  that  relations  had  not  been  helped 
by  a  new  tax  bill  that,  once  enacted, 
would  force  both  Time  and  the  Read- 
er's Digest  to  stop  publishing  separate 
Canadian  editions.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire that  both  magazines  have  an  80% 
difference  in  editorial  content  from  their 
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AMBASSADOR  WILLIAM  PORTER 
A  singular  snub. 

parent  U.S.  editions  (Time,  Dec.   15). 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  fric- 
tions, Porter  saw  an  American  backlash 
developing — "the  rise  of  adrenaline  in 
the  press  and  in  Congress  particularly. 
It  worries  me,  because  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  our  countries  to  ease  dif- 
ferences and  difficulties."  The  ambas- 
sador suggested  that  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  and  President  Gerald  Ford, 
who  enjoy  cordial  personal  relations, 
might  meet  to  help  "clear  the  air." 

Not  a  Colony.  Such  is  the  prickly 
mood  in  Ottawa  that  the  government 
spied  insult  where  none,  clearly,  was  in- 
tended. Responding  to  questions  in  Par- 
liament, Trudeau  said  that  he  was  "sur- 
prised that  an  experienced  diplomat  like 
Mr.  Porter  would  not  find  other  chan- 
nels for  expressing  this]  views."  After 
Trudeau  brought  down  the  House  by  de- 
claring "we  are  not  a  colony  of  the  U.S.," 
New  Democratic  Party  Leader  Ed 
Broadbent  proposed  that  the  Prime 
Minister  advise  Washington  that  Por- 
ter's "kind  of  behavior  is  totally  unac- 
ceptable to  Canada." 

Trudeau  ignored  the  fact  that  Ot- 
tawa's ambassadors  to  Washington  have 
periodically  talked  about  the  difficulties 
between  the  two  neighbors  in  much  the 
way  that  Porter  did.  By  and  large,  Ca- 
nadian editorial  opinion  endorsed  Por- 
ter's candor.  Describing  Trudeau's  re- 
marks as  "stunning  brutality,"  the 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  editorialized: 
"Mr.  Porter  has  made  no  attempt  to  tell 
Canada  what  to  do.  He  merely  told  re- 
porters of  American  concerns,  most  of 
which  he  had  taken  up  with  the  Ca- 
nadian government.  Which  is  precisely 
what  he  was  sent  to  Ottawa  to  do."  Add- 
ed the  Ottawa  Journal:  "For  his  warn- 
ing, Mr.  Porter  deserves  thanks,  not  Mr. 
Trudeau's  petty  pique." 


FROM  LEFT:  JUDITH  CAMPBELL  IN  1960;  SINATRA  &  KENNEDY  AT  THE 
INAUGURAL  BALL;  GIANCANA  UNDER  ARREST  IN  CHICAGO  IN  1957 
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J.F.K.  and  the  Mobsters'  Moll 


As  a  West  Coast  party  girl  in  the 
early  1960s,  blue-eyed  raven-haired  Ju- 
dith Immoor  Campbell  was  known  to 
swing  in  high  places.  Mobster  John  Ro- 
selli  squired  her  to  Miami,  Palm  Springs 
and  other  expensive  watering  holes.  She 
was  frequently  with  Roselli's  friend 
and  boss,  Chicago  Mafia  Don  Sam 
("Momo")  Giancana.  By  her  own  de- 
scription, she  had  a  "close  personal"  re- 
lationship with  an  even  more  powerful 
figure:  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  35th  Pres- 
ident of  the  U.S.  "To  me  he  was  Jack 
Kennedy,"  she  said  last  week.  "He 
wasn't  the  President." 

Roselli,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very 
well  aware  that  Kennedy  was  the  Pres- 
ident, and  may  even  have  been  proud 
of  his  indirect  connection  with  the  White 
House.  Time  has  learned  that  a  federal 
listening  device  once  recorded  him  tell- 
ing Mob  associates  openly  about  his  moll 
and  her  trysts  with  the  President. 

CIA  Contract.  Kennedy  broke  off 
with  her  in  1962,  and  his  close  associ- 
ates soon  forgot  about  her;  after  all,  she 
was  only  one  of  many  pretty  women  who 
drifted  into  the  President's  orbit  (see  fol- 
lowing story).  Recently,  however,  details 
of  the  affair  became  known  publicly,  and 
last  week  Judith  Campbell,  now  Mrs. 
Daniel  Exner,  41,  and  something  of  a 
look-alike  for  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
Onassis,  ended  her  discreet  silence.  At 
a  press  conference  in  San  Diego,  she  ad- 
mitted that  the  President  had  once 
shared  her  affections  with  two  mobsters. 
But  she  declined  comment  when  blunt- 
ly asked  whether  she  and  Kennedy  had 
ever  had  sexual  relations. 

What  flushed  Mrs.  Exner  into  pub- 
lic view  was  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee.  As  part  of  its  CIA  probe,  the 
committee  investigated  Roselli's  and 
Giancana's  other  federal  connection: 
their  contract  with  the  CIA  to  assassi- 
nate Cuban  Dictator  Fidel  Castro.  The 


Senators  wanted  to  know  whether  Ken- 
nedy could  have  learned  about  the  plot 
from  Judy. 

Before  Giancana  could  be  ques- 
tioned, he  was  murdered  in  his  Oak 
Park,  111.,  home  on  orders  from  the  Ma- 
fia high  command;  for  one  thing,  the 
bosses  thought  that  he  had  been  telling 
a  grand  jury  about  gangland  activities 
(TIME,  June  30).  But  committee  mem- 
bers interrogated  Roselli,  who  now 
spends  most  of  his  time  fighting  the  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  deport  him,  and 
committee  lawyers  questioned  Mrs.  Ex- 
ner. They  turned  up  no  evidence  to  con- 
tradict her  claim  that  she  had  never 
known  about  the  plot  to  kill  Castro.  Nor 
were  they  able  to  challenge  her  state- 
ment that  she  had  never  told  Kennedy 
about  her  mobster  friends. 

Persuaded  that  the  affair  was  irrel- 
evant to  their  investigation,  the  commit- 
tee voted  unanimously  to  describe  her 
in  their  report  only  as  a  "close  friend" 
of  Kennedy's,  not  even  disclosing  her 
sex.  Some  committee  staffers  considered 
this  a  whitewash,  however,  and  leaked 
the  story  to  several  newspapers.  But  it 
did  not  become  a  national  scandal  until 
last  week,  when  New  York  Times  Col- 
umnist William  Satire  accused  the  com- 
mittee of  a  "cover-up."  Committee 
Chairman  Frank  Church  called  the 
charge  "preposterous."  Said  he:  "We 
had  no  evidei..  e  to  suggest  that  she  was 
a  conduit  of  any  kind.  We  had  no  ev- 
idence that  she  was  used  to  get  a  hold 
on  the  President.  Had  we  such  evidence, 
we  certainly  would  have  included  it." 
John  Tower  of  Texas,  the  committee's 
vice  chairman  and  its  senior  Republi- 
can, backed  Church  fully. 

Church  argued  that  the  committee 
was  only  trying  to  avoid  needlessly 
blackening  Kennedy's  reputation.  For 
similar  reasons,  ex-Kennedy  staffers  ei- 
ther claimed  to  have  no  recollection  of 


JUDITH  WITH  HUSBAND  DANIEL  EXNER 

Judith  Campbell  or  insisted  that  she  had 
never  been  involved  with  the  President. 
His  former  secretary,  Evelyn  Lincoln, 
recalled  Judy  as  a  campaign  volunteer 
who  later  "became  quite  a  pest."  Said 
Mrs.  Lincoln:  "She'd  call  and  call  and 
call,  [but]  as  far  as  I  know  he  never  did 
talk  to  her  when  he  was  President." 

Intimate  Lunches.  Provoked,  Mrs. 
Exner  called  a  press  conference  to  set 
the  record  straight.  Said  she:  "State- 
ments to  the  effect  that  I  was  a  'cam- 
paign worker  for  Kennedy'  are  entirely 
contrived.  My  relationship  with  Jack 
Kennedy  was  of  a  close  personal  nature 
and  did  not  involve  conspiratorial  she- 
nanigans of  any  kind."  She  said  she  met 
Kennedy  in  Las  Vegas  in  1960  at  a  par- 
ty given  by  "a  friend."  The  friend  was 
Singer  Frank  Sinatra;  one  former  Ken 
nedy  aide  understood  that  Sinatra  a* 
J.F.K.'s  brother-in-law,  Peter  Lawf 
owned  a  piece  of  a  nightclub  where 
once  worked  as  a  hostess.  A  mon 
ter   she    met    the    President,    S 
brought  her  together  with  Gii 
who  later  introduced  her  to  Rosei 
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ECONOMY  &  BUSINESS 


fate  of  Rubery  Owen  with  the  fate  of  Britain  Both,  in  their  dis- 
tinctly separate  ways,  share  a  sense  of  loss  about  the  nation  as  well 
as  the  company. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  BRITAIN: 

Owen:  Britain  is  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  In  the  past  ten 
years  we  have  had  no  leadership  at  all.  Trudeau,  Giscard,  Schmidt 
all  put  our  leaders  into  a  cocked  hat.  The  majority  of  people  are 
living  in  Cloud  Cuckoo  Land.  There  is  the  feeling  that  they  will 
be  looked  after,  come  what  may. 

Peach:  When  you  were  a  child,  you  had  it  drilled  into  you  that 
Great  Britain  was  great.  But  what  are  we  today?  When  a  twopen- 
ny-ha'penny sergeant  like  Amin  takes  the  urine  out  of  Britain,  it's 
a  pretty  mean  level  we  have  sunk  to.  And  now  that  we  are  in  the 
Common  Market,  we  are  just  like  all  those  other  countries  who 
have  foreigners  making  decisions  for  us. 

ON  POLITICAL  PARTIES: 

Owen:  I  cannot  accept  socialism,  but  I'm  not  very  happy  with 
the  Conservative  Party.  It  doesn't  have  any  clearly  discernible 
policy  other  than  wanting  to  put  the  clock  back  20  years.  It  just 
doesn't  seem  very  realistic. 

Peach:  I  am  loyal  to  my  class.  It  is 
the  only  reason  I  vote  Labor,  because  the 
party  is  now  run  by  bloody  academics.  It 
isn't  the  working  class  representing  the 
working  class  any  more. 

ON  BRITISH  INDUSTRY: 

Owen:  Time  is  not  on  our  side.  Indus- 
try has  become  increasingly  uncompet- 
itive with  other  countries,  and  with  our 
seeming  inability  to  grow,  it's  going  to  be 
increasingly  hard  for  people  like  me  to 
stay  in  business. 

Peach:  We  keep  getting  all  this 
cheap  stuff  from  abroad  to  put  our  own 
workers  out  of  work.  Somebody's  un- 
loading goods  on  Britain  from  countries 
where  people  are  happy  with  a  bowl  of 
rice  a  day. 

• 

For  2V2  years  there  have  been  no  ma- 
jor work  stoppages  at  Rubery  Owen.  But 
there  still  has  not  been  the  kind  of  coop- 
eration between  management  and  labor 
that  is  necessary  if  the  company  is  to 
weather  Britain's  current  economic  cri- 
sis. The  recession  within  Britain's  strike- 
prone  automobile  industry  has  hit  the 
Darlaston  plant  hard.  Orders  have 
dropped  by  30%  to  35%  in  the  past  18 
months.  Three  hundred  jobs  have  been  lost  this  year;  hundreds 
more  will  be  at  stake  over  the  next  twelve  months. 

John  Owen  is  fatalistic:  "The  problem  facing  us  is  one  of  sur- 
vival. I  have  asked  the  unions  what  they  want.  I  even  asked 
whether  the  fact  that  this  is  a  family  business  was  a  stumbling 
block.  They  said  it  wasn't.  I've  talked  about  giving  them  more  of 
an  interest  in  running  the  company.  The  response  was  disappoint- 
ing. They  mistrust  ownership  shares  because  of  what  happened  to 
companies  like  Rolls-Royce  when  they  went  bust.  Workers  lost 
not  only  their  jobs,  but  part  of  their  savings  as  well. 

"I  can't  see  for  the  life  of  me  why  there  is  no  common  interest. 
Maximum  efficiency  is  good  for  both  management  and  the  unions 
because  it  produces  greater  profit.  By  all  means  let's  argue  how 
much  of  that  profit  is  distributed  to  the  work  force,  but  for  good- 
ness' sake  let's  produce.  The  trade  unions  must  accept,  with  all 
the  power  they  have,  some  responsibility.  I  feel  absolutely  emo- 
tional about  it  because  ...  it  is  so  bloody  stupid.  It's  like  trying  to 
walk  across  swampland.  You  know  where  you  want  to  get,  but 
there  are  all  these  things  to  prevent  your  legs  from  moving." 

• 

Measured  against  some  of  Britain's  more  leftist  labor  leaders. 
Peach  is  not  at  all  radical.  "They  tried  to  get  in  here,"  Peach  re- 
calls of  some  extremists.  "I  crushed  the  bastards."  Nonetheless, 
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Peach  sees  little  ground  for  "common  interest"  in  a  factory  that 
always  seems  to  be  divided  into  "them"  and  "us."  "Management 
should  understand  that  it  is  !'ke  the  Yonks  and  Russia."  he  says. 
You  have  enough  strength  to  cancel  each  other  out.  If  the  unions 
were  not  as  powerful,  the  clock  would  go  back  because  I  don't 
think  that  breed  ever  alters.  We  just  don't  work  as  partners.  When 
they  want  something,  they  talk  about  common  interest.  But  when- 
ever we've  needed  anything,  we  have  either  had  to  knock  it  out  of 
them  or  almost  rape  them  for  it. 

"There  is  no  satisfaction  in  ruining  the  company.  Nobody 
would  have  jobs.  If  the  Lord  spares  me,  I  hope  to  finish  my  work- 
ing life  here  at  Rubery  Owen.  But  it's  no  good  blaming  the  unions 
for  the  state  of  the  company.  Management  are  there  to  manage.  If 
1  were  a  part  of  management,  I'd  try  to  find  the  answers.  Since 
I'm  not,  I'm  not  going  to  do  their  thinking." 

• 

While  pugnacious  Doug  Peach  speaks  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment as  "the  Yanks  and  Russia,"  John  Owen  speaks  nostalgical- 
ly of  an  elusive  "family  spirit  of  generations  of  people  on  the  shop 
floor  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  came  here  to  work."  Peach's 
is  the  dominant  reality.  But  once  a  year  the  clock  seems  to  move 
back  to  a  time  that  John  Owen  yearns  for. 


At  head  table  in  upstairs  canteen,  John  Owen  &  relatives  join 
hands  and  sing  Aold  Lang  Syne  at  the  close  of  the  "24th  Annual 
Long  Service  Employees  Dinner." 

It  is  Friday  night,  and  the  Owen  family  is  assembled  at  the 
head  table  in  the  upstairs  canteen  for  the  "24th  Annual  Long  Ser- 
vice Employees  Dinner."  Five  men  who  had  worked  at  Darlaston 
for  50  years  receive  gold  watches,  and  John  Owen  gives  a  report 
to  satisfy  the  employees'  presumed  curiosity  about  farflung  mem- 
bers of  the  Owen  family.  Elizabeth's  stepmother,  he  confides,  has 
married  a  horse  surgeon  and  is  living  in  the  U.S.  Sister  Grace  and 
her  husband  David  are  down  with  the  mumps.  Wife  Elizabeth  has 
been  let  down  by  the  babysitter  and  is  very  sorry  to  be  missing  the 
dinner  for  the  first  time  in  years.  "Sir  Alfred  has  asked  me  to  pass 
on  his  love  and  best  wishes  to  you  all,"  he  concludes. 

Board  Chairman  David  Owen  then  gives  a  sober  report  on  the 
state  of  the  company.  "Some  of  our  equipment  did  get  very  old, 
and  we  did  manage  to  find  $10  million  somewhere  and  put  it  in. 
But  the  well  runs  dry  and  we  can't  do  this  again."  Still,  he  says, 
"we  can  all  work  together  to  solve  our  problems."  Later  an  or- 
ganist plays  The  Good  Old,  Bad  Old  Days.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Owens  is  proposed  by  A.  Manning  of  the  supply  department,  and 
the  entire  group  joins  hands  to  sing  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
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The  Many  Patterns  of  Allah 


The  word  Islam  means  submission 
— to  the  will,  it  is  implied,  of  Allah.  No 
religion  was  more  appropriately  named. 
At  the  height  of  its  conquests  in  the  8th 
century  A.D.,  the  empire  of  Islam 
stretched  from  the  Atlantic  beaches  of 
Portugal  to  the  western  fringe  of  China. 
It  encompassed  half  the  known  world. 
This  Moslem  superstate  was  the  largest 
religious  and  political  bloc  mankind  had 
seen  since  the  Augustan  empire,  and  it 
had  all  been  consolidated  in  a  little  more 
than  100  years  after  the  death  of  the 
prophet  Mohammed,  in  632. 

Fear  of  the  crescent  and  the  scim- 
itar was  one  of  the  fundamental  expe- 
riences of  Christian  culture  in  Mediter- 
ranean Europe  for  nearly  1,000  years, 
until  Don  John  of  Austria  broke  the 
Turkish  navy  at  the  Battle  of  Lepanto. 
In  Western  eyes,  it  endowed  Persians, 
Turks  and  Arabs  with  an  extraordinary 
strangeness,  an  "otherness,"  of  which 
echoes  are  heard  to  this  day.  One  of  the 
areas  in  which  they  persist,  however 
faintly,  is  that  of  art.  Given  the  collec- 
tions of  it  in  the  U.S.,  not  to  mention 
the  undying  appetite  for  Oriental  car- 
pets, one  could  hardly  say  that  Islamic 
art  is  unfamiliar  to  Americans.  Yet  the 
ceramics  and  glasswork,  the  architec- 
ture and  mural  decoration,  the  metal- 
work  and  (except  for  Mughal  minia- 
tures) the  paintings  that  form  the  relics 
of  this  vast  imperial  culture  are  much 
less  known  to  museumgoers  than  their 
equivalents  from  Japan  or  China. 

Swift  Irregularity.  So  the  current 
exhibition.  Art  of  the  Arab  World,  at 
Washington's  Freer  Gallery  is  not  to  be 
missed.  Organized  by  Art  Historian  Esin 
Atil,  from  the  encyclopedic  stores  of  the 
gallery's  own  collection,  the  show  con- 
tains 80  objects,  many  of  superb  aesthet- 
ic interest,  ranging  across  a  period  of 
800  years.  It  does  not  include  Turkish 
or  Persian  work.  As  the  name  implies, 
the  focus  is  on  Arab  art  as  such — main- 
ly from  Syria,  Egypt  and  Iraq. 

The  show  is  particularly  rich  in  pot- 
tery: lusterware,  invented  in  Baghdad 
during  the  Abbassid  dynasty  (750-1258) 
in  order  to  mimic  the  richer  gold  or  sil- 
ver dishes  used  by  the  court;  elaborate 
dishes  and  bowls;  and  several  examples 
of  that  ethereal  and,  for  some  reason,  un- 
copiable  turquoise-glazed  black-figure 
ware  which  was  produced  in  Syria 
around  the  12th  century.  One  plate  (see 
cut)  bears  the  design  of  a  heron,  stalk- 
ing with  incomparable  grace  through 
this  background  color  as  if  through  azure 
water.  The  body  of  a  vase  is  adorned 
with  leaf-shaped  flecks  of  black,  each 
done  with  one  movement  of  the  brush, 
but  the  design — in  all  its  swift  irregu- 
larity— is  full  of  vitality.  The  Arabic 
mastery  of  pattern  was  absolute. 


One  thing  everyone  "knows"  about 
Islam  is  that  it  prohibited  artists  from 
painting  the  human  figure.  In  fact,  this 
was  not  wholly  true.  The  Koran  had 
nothing  to  say  on  the  matter.  Prophetic 
tradition  banished  figures  from  the  walls 
of  mosques,  for  fear  of  idolatry;  but  there 
was  no  rule  against  secular  figure  paint- 
ing. Therefore,  the  decoration  of  all  the 
great  mosques  of  Islam  was  nonfigura- 
tive,  but  there  was  nothing  heretical 
about  the  secular  miniatures — of  astro- 
logical images,  courtly  scenes  or  scien- 
tific inventions — represented  in  this 
show.  Arab  culture  was  pragmatic.  Al- 
most everything  the  Italian  Renaissance 
knew  of  medicine  and  chemistry,  for  in- 
stance, was  transmitted  to  it  through  Ar- 


frustrating  not  to  be  able  to  read  the 
page.  (In  a  less  exalted  context,  this  be- 
comes an  advantage:  neon  signs  never 
look  more  beautiful  than  in  Arabic.) 

But  there  is  a  deeper  level  of  unfa- 
miliarity.  Since  the  early  15th  century, 
European  art  has  been  so  much  con- 
cerned with  finite  space,  with  place  and 
solidity  rendered  through  perspective 
and  tone,  that  we  find  it  hard  to  grasp  the 
forms  of  Islamic  art — its  "arabesques," 
those  complicated  embellishments  that 
twine  like  morning-glories  across  every 
surface,  an  undulant  line  branching  in- 
to unimaginably  complicated  mazes, 
knots,  overlays,  repeats  and  meander 
patterns.  One  is  faced,  not  by  another 
decorative  style,  but  by  a  wholly  differ- 
ent notion  of  space  and  substance. 

The  decorative  pattern  breaks  up 
the   surface.    It   volatilizes   what  once 


abic  versions  of  Greek  texts,  which  often 
required  drawings  of  the  human  body. 
The  Freer  show  contains  several  scien- 
tific manuscripts.  One  is  a  splendidly 
decorated  version  of  a  herbal  by  the 
Greek  naturalist  Dioscorides.  Another 
is  a  fascinating  14th  century  manuscript 
on  water  clocks,  paddle  wheels  and  the 
like,  al-Jazari's  Book  of  Knowledge  of  In- 
genious Mechanical  Devices. 

Nevertheless,  the  look  of  Islamic  art 
is  overwhelmingly  abstract  and,  to  a 
Western  eye,  puzzlingly  so.  This  is  part- 
ly due  to  the  circumstance  that,  illiter- 
ate in  Arabic,  a  Westerner  cannot  de- 
cipher the  inscriptions  or  savor  the 
interplay  between  conceptual  and  visu- 
al meaning  in  Islamic  calligraphy.  One 
can  visually  enjoy  the  writing  on  an  8th 
century  Koran  page:  the  angular  Kufic 
script  done  in  a  swordsman's  strokes,  de- 
cisive and  muscular;  the  rich  gold  foli- 
ations round  the  white  chapter  heading; 
the  placement  of  red  dots,  fit  to  make 
Mondriaan  despair.  Nevertheless,  it  is 


was  solid,  rendering  substance — bronze, 
stucco,  tile  or  parchment — almost  im- 
material. This  was  no  less  true  of  rel- 
atively small  objects  like  a  13th  century 
Syrian  canteen  in  silver  inlaid  brass  (see 
color  page),  with  its  elaborate  conflation 
of  Islamic  and  Christian  imagery  ar- 
ranged in  dense  concentric  bands,  than 
of  vast  architectural  projects  like  the  tile- 
work  of  the  Alhambra  in  Granada.  It  is 
hard — perhaps  impossible — to  hold  the 
entire  pattern  in  one's  mind,  even  when 
looking  at  it. 

This  leisurely  elaboration  is  unique 
to  Arab  art.  It  proclaims  that  there  is  al- 
ways "world  enough  and  time."  Pattern, 
repeating  and  transforming  itself,  be- 
comes a  metaphor  of  infinity.  No  won- 
der the  style  seems  so  appropriate  to  a 
culture  of  mathematicians.  At  a  time 
when  the  visual  talents  of  the  Arab 
world  appear  to  have  sunk  to  brass  ash- 
trays, souvenir  hookahs  and  oil-rich 
Castro  Convertible  kitsch,  it  is  a  joy  to 
see  what  went  before.        Robert  Hughes 
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Items  like,  smiling  and  Emotional 
Maturity  are  in  fact  very  big  with 
the  well-adjusted,  jniddle-class  pro- 
fessionals, Negro  and  white,  who 
man  the  mimeographs  and  computers 
of  the  poverty  war  here.  Sadly,  they 
seem  to  be  smiling  themselves  out  of 
any  meaningful  communication  with 
their   poor.    Besides   a   19th-century 

faith  that  tried  and  true  approaches 

—sound  counseling,  good  intentions, 
perhaps  even  compassion — will  set 
Watts  straight,  they  are  also  bur- 
dened with  the  personal  attitudes 
they  bring  to  work  with  them.  Their 
reflexes — especially  about  conformity, 
about  failure,  about  violence — are 
predictable. 

"We  had  a  hell  of  a  time  with 
this  one  girl,"  a  Youth  Training  and 
Employment  Project  counselor  re- 
calls. "You  should  have  seen  those 
hairdos  of  hers— piled  all  the  way  up 
to  here.  And  the  screwy  outfits  she'd 
come  to  with,  you  just  wouldn't  be- 
lieve. We  had  to  take  her  aside  and 
explain  to  her  that  employers  just 
don't  go-  for  that  sort  of  thing.  That 
she'd  be  up  against  a  lot  of  very 
smooth-looking  chicks,  heels  and 
stockings,  conservative  hair  and 
clothes.  We  finally  got  her  to  come 
around." 

The  same  goes  for  boy3  who  like 
to  wear  Malcolm  hats,  or  Afro  hair- 
cuts. The  idea  the  counselors  push 
evidently  is  to  look  as  much  as  pos- 
sible like  a  white  applicant  Which 
is  to  say,  like  a  Negro  job  counselor 
or  social  worker.  This  has  not 
been  received  with  much  enthusiasm 
among  the  kids  it  is  designed  to 
help  out,  and  is  one  reason  business 
is  so  slow  around  the  various  projects. 
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.HERE  is  a  similar  difficulty 
among  the  warriors  about  failure. 
They  are  to  a  socio-economic  bag, 
along  with  the  vast  majority  of 
white  Angelenos,  who  seem  more 
terrified  of. failure  than  of  death.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  where  any  of  them 
have  experienced  significant  defeat, 
or  loss.  If  they  have,  it  seems  to 
have  been  long  rationalized  away  as 
something  else. 

You  are  likely  to  hear  from  them 
wisdom  on  the  order  of:  "Life  has 
a  Way  of  surprising  us,  simply  as  a 
function  of  time.  Even  if  all  you  do 
is  stand  on  the  street  corner  and 
wait"  Watts  is  full  of  street  corners 
where  people  stand,  as  they  have 
been,  some  of  them,  for  20  or  30 
years,  without  Surprise  One  ever 
having  come  along.  Yet  the  poverty 
warriors  must  believe  to  this  form  of 
semimiracle,  because  their  world  and. 
their  scene  cannot  accept  the  possi- 
bility that  there  may  be,  after  all,  no 
surprise.  But  it  is  something  Watts 
has  always  known. 

As  for  violence,  in  a  pocket  of 
reality  such  as  Watts,  violence  is 
never  far  from  you:  because  you  are 
a  man,  because  you  have  "been  put 
down,  because  for  every  action  there 
is  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction. 
(Continued  on  Page  84J 


Tk&  laafural  thirty  t o  vsant 
to  do  is  hit  "the  little  max*' 


(Continued  from  Page  82) 
Somehow,  sometime.  Yet  to  these  in- 
nocent optimistic  child-bureaucrats, 
violence  is  an  evil  and  an  illness,  , 
possibly  because  it  threatens  prop- 
erty and  status  they  cannot  help 
cherishing. 

They  remember  last  August's  riot 
as  an  outburst,  a  seizure.  Yet  what 
from  the  realistic  viewpoint  of 
Watts,  was  so  abnormal?  "Man's 
got  his  foot  on  your  neck,"  said 
one  guy  who  was  there,  "sooner  or 
later  you  going  to  stop  asking  him 
to  take  it  off."  The  violence  it  took 
to  get  that  foot  to  ease  up  even  the 
little  it  did  was  no  surprise.  Many 
had  predicted  it.  Once  it  got  going, 
its  basic  objective — to  beat  the  Black 
and  White  police — seemed  a  reason- 


REFUCE- — Watts  offers  many  domino 
parlors;  also  whist,  dice,  pool  halls,  bars. 

"  able  one,  and  was  gained  the  minute 
j  .    The   Man   had   to   send    troops    in. 

Everybody  seems  to  have  known  it 
There  is  hardly  a  person  in  Watts 
now  who  finds  it  painful  to  talk 
about  or  who  regrets  that  it  hap- 
pened*— unless  he  lost  somebody. 

But  in  the  white  culture  outside, 
tor  that  creepy  world  full  of  pre- 
cardiac Mustang  drivers  who  scream, 
insults  at  one  another  only  when 
the  windows  are  up;  of  large  cor- 
porations where  Niceguymanship  is 
the  standing  order  regardless  of 
whose  executive  back  one  may  be 
endeavoring  to  stab;  of  an  enormous 
priest  caste  of  shrinks  who  counsel 
moderation  and  compromise  as  the 
answer  to  all  forms  of  hassle;  among 
so  much  well-behaved  unreality,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  understand 
how  Watts  may.  truly  feel  about 
violence.  In  terms  of  strict  reality,' 
violence  may  be  a  means  to  getting 
/  money,   for   example,   no  more  dis- 

honest than  collecting  exorbitant 
carrying  charges  from  a  customer  on 
relief,  as  white  merchants  here  still 
do.  Far  from  a  sickness,  violence 
.  may  be  an  attempt  to  communicate,- 
or  to  be  who  you  really  are. 
"Sure  I  did  two  stretches,"  a  kid 


says,  "both  times  for  fighting,  but 
I  didn't  deserve  either  one.  First 
time,  the  cat  was  bigger  than  I 
was;  next  time,  it  was  two  against 
one,  and  I  was  the  one."  But  he  was 
busted  all  the  same,  perhaps  because 
Whitey,  who  knows  how  to  get  ev- 
erything he  wants,  no  longer  has 
fisticuffs  available  as  a  technique, 
and  sees  no  reason  why  everybody 
shouldn't  go  the  Nlceguy  route.  If 
you  are  thinking  maybe  there  is  a 
virility  hangup  to  here,  too,  that  put- 
ting a  Negro  into  a  correctional  in- 
stitution for  fighting  is  also  some 
kind  of  neutering  operation,  weH,  you 
might  have  something  there,  who 
knows? 

It  is,  after  all,  in  white  LA.'s  in- 
terest to  cool  Watts  any  way  it  can 
-r-to  put  the  area  under  a  siege  of 
persuasion;  to  coax  the  Negro  poor 
into  taking  on  certain  white  values. 
Give  them  a  little  property,  and  they 
will  be  less  tolerant  of  arson;  get 
them  to  go  in  hock  for  a  car  or  color 
TV,  and  they'll  be  more  likely  to 
hold  down  a  steady  job.  Some  see 
it  for  what  it  is — this  come-on,  this 
false  welcome,  this  attempt  to  trans- 
mogrify the  reality  of  Watts  into  the 
unreality  of  Los  Angeles.  Some  don't 


JATTS  is  tough;  has  been  able 
to  resist  the  unreal.  If  there  is  any 
drift  away  from  reality,  it  is  by  way 
of  mythmaking.  As  this  summer 
warms  up,  last  August's  riot  is  being 
remembered  less  as  chaos  and  more 
as  art  Some  talk  now  of  a  balletic 
quality  to  it  &  coordinated  and  grace- 
ful drawing  of  cops  away  from  the 
center  of  the  action,  a  scattering  of 
The  Man's  power,  either  with  real 
incidents  or  false  alarms. 

Others  remember  it  to  terms  of 
music;  through  much  of  the  rioting 
seemed  to  run,  they  say,  a  remark- 
able empathy,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
jazz  musicians  feel  on  certain  nights; 
everybody  knowing  what  to  do  and 
when  to  do  ft  without  needing  a  word 
or  a  signal:  'You  could  go  up  to 
anybody,  the  cats  could  be  to  the 
middle  of  burning  down  a  store  or 
something,  but  they'd  tell  you,  ex- 
plain very  calm,  just  what  they  were 
doing,  what  they  were  going  to  do 
next  And  that's  what  they'd  do; 
man,  nobody  had  to  give  orders." 

Restructuring  of  the  riot  goes  on  in 
other  ways.  An  Easter  week  this 
year,  in.  the  spirit  of,  the  season,  there 
was  a  "Renaissance  of  tire  Arts,"  a 
kind  of  festival  in  memory  of  Simon 
Rodia,  held  at  Markham  Junior  High, 
in  the  heart  of  Watts. 

Along  with  theatrical  and  sym- 
phonic events,  the  festival  also  fea- 
tured a  roomful  of  sculptures  fash- 
ioned entirely  from  found  objects — 
found,  symbolically  enough,  and  in 
the  Simon  Rodia  tradition,  among 
the  wreckage  the  rioting  had  left 
Exploiting  textures  of  charred  wood, 
twisted  metal,  fused  glass,  many  of 
the  works  were  fine,  honest  rebirths. 

In  one  corner  was  this  old,  busted, 
hollow  TV  set  with  a  rabbit-ears  an- 
tenna on  top;  inside,  where  its  pic- 
ture tube  should' have  been,  gazing 
•  out  with  scorched  wiring  threaded 
;«  like  electronic  ivy  among  its  crevices 
and  sockets,  was  a  human  skulL  The 
name v  of  the  piece  was  "The  Late, 
Late,  Late  Show." 
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basic  realties  like  disease,  like 
failure,  violence  and  death,  which  the 
whites  have  mostly  chosen— and  can 
afford — to  ignore.'  The  two  cultures 
do  not  understand  each  other,  though 
white  values  are  displayed"~without 
let-up  on  black  people's  TV  screens! 
and  though  the  panoramic  sense  of 
black  impoverishment  is  hard  to  miss 
from  atop  the  Harbor  Freeway,  which 
so  many  whites  must  drive  at  least 
twice  every  working  day.  Somehow 
it  occurs  to  very  few  of  them  to 
leave  at  the  Imperial  Highway  exit 
for  a  change,  go  east  instead  of  west 
only  a  few  blocks,  and  take  a  look  at 
Watts.  A  quick  look.  The  simplest 
kind  of  beginning.  But  Watts  is 
country  which  lies,  psychologically, 
uncounted  miles  further  than  most 
whites  seem  at  present  willing  to 
travel. 

On  the  surface  anyway,  the  Dead- 
wyler  affair  hasn't  made  it  look  any 
different,  though  underneath  the 
mood  in  Watts  is  about  what  you 
might  expect  Feelings  range  from  a 
reflexive,  angry,  driving  need  to  hit 
back  somehow,  to  an  anxious  worry 
that  the  slaying  is  just  one  more  bad 
grievance,  one  more  bill  that  will  fall 
due  some  warm  evening  this  summer.  - 
Yet  in  the  daytime's  brilliance  and 
heat,  it  is  hard  to  believe  there  is  any  . 
mystery  to  Watts.  Everything  seems 
so  out  in  the  open,  all  of  it  real,  no 
plastic  faces,  no  transistors,  no  hid- 
den Muzak,  or  Disneyfied  landscaping, 
or  smiling  little  chicks  to  show  you 
around.  Not  in  RacerioUand.  Only  a 


66There  was  this  eld,  basted 
TV  set;  inside,  where  its  picture 
tube  should  have  been,  was  a 
human  skull.  The  name  of  the  piece 
was  'The  Late.  Late.  Late  Show/99 


few  historic  landmarks,  like  the  po- 
lice substation,  one  command  post  for 
the  white  forces  last  August,  pigeons 
now  thick  and  cooing  up  on  its  red- 
tiled  roof.  Or,  on  down  the  street, 
vacant  lots,  still  looking  charred 
around  the  edges,  winking  with  emp- 
tied Tokay,  port  and  sherry  pints, 
some  of  the  bottles  peeking  out  of 
paper  bags,  others  busted. 

A  kid  could  come  along  in  his  bare 
feet  and  step  on  this  glass — not  that 
you'd  ever  know.  These  kids  are  so 
tough  you  can  pull  slivers  of  it  out 
of  them  and  never  get  a  whimper. 
It's  part  of  their  landscape,  both  the 
real  and  the  emotional  one:  busted 
glass,  busted  crockery,  nails,  tin  cans, 
all  kinds  of  scrap  and  waste.  Tradi- 
tionally Watts,  An  Italian  immigrant 
named  Simon  Rodia  spent  SO  years 
gathering  some  of  it  up  and  convert- 
ing a  little  piece  of  the  neighborhood 
along  107th  Street  into  th^  f_.  I 
Watts    Towers,     perhaps     his    own 


dream  of  how  things  should  have 
been:  a  fantasy  of  fountains,  boat3  - 
tall  openwork  spires,  encrusted  with 
a  dazzling  mosaic  of  Watts  debris. 
Next  to  the  Towers,  along  the  old 
Pacific  Electric  tracks,  kids  are  busy 
every  day  busting  more  bottles  on  the 
steel  rail3.  But  Simon  Rodia  is  dead, 
and  now  the  junk  just  accumulates. 

A  few  blocks  away,  other  kids  are 
out  playing  on  the  hot  blacktop  0f 
the  school  playground.  Brothers  and 
sisters  too  young  yet  for  school  have 
it  better — wherever  they  are  they 
have  yards,  trees,  hoses,  hiding 
places.  Not  the  crowded,  shadeless 
tenement  living  of  any  Harlem;  just 
the  same  one-  or  two-story  urban 
sprawl  as  all  over  the  rest  of  L.A., 
giving  you  some  piece  of  grass  at 
least  to  expand  into  when  you  don't 
especially  feel  like  being  inside. 

In  the  business  part  of  town 
there  is  a  different  idea  of  refuge. 
Pool  halls  and  bars,  warm  and  dark 
inside,  are  crowded;  many  domino, 
dice  and  whist  games  in  progress. 
Outside,  men  stand  around  a  beer 
cooler  listening  to  a  ball  game  on 
the  radio;  others  lean  or  hunker 
against  the  sides  of  buildings — low, 
faded  stucco  boxes  that  remind  you, 
oddly,  of  certain  streets  in  Mexico. 
Women  go  by,  to  and  from  what 
shopping  there  is.  It  is  easy  to  sec 
how  crowds,  after  all,  can  form 
quickly  in  these  streets,  around  the 
least  seed  of  a  disturbance  or  acci- 
dent. For  the  moment,  it  all  only 
waits  in  the  sun. 

Overhead,  big  jets  now  and  then 
come  vacuum-cleanering  in  to  land; 
the  wind  is  westerly,  and  Watts  lies 
under  the  approaches  to  L.A.  Inter- 
national. The  jets  hang  what  seems 
only  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  up  in 
the  air;  through  the  smog  they  show 
up  more  white  than  silver,  highlighted 
by  the  sun,  hardly  solid;  only  the 
ghosts,  or  possibilities,  of  airplanes. 
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ROM  here,  much  of  the  white 
culture  that  surrounds  Watts — and, 
in  a  curious  way,  besieges  it— looks 
like  those  jets:  a  little  unreal,  a  little 
less  than  substantial.  For  Los  An- 
geles, more  than  any  other  city,  be- 
longs to  the  mass  media.  What  is 
known  around  the  nation  as  the  LA. 
Scene  exists  chiefly  as  images  on  a 
screen  or  TV  tube,  as  four-color 
magazine  photos,  as  old  radio  jokes, 
as  new  songs  that  survive  only  a 
matter  of  weeks.  It  is  basically  a 
white  Scene,  and  illusion  is  every- 
where in  it,  from  the  giant  aerospace 
firms  that  flourish  or  retrench  at  the 
whims  of  Robert  McNamara,  to  the 
"action"  everybody  mills  along  the 
Strip  on  weekends  looking  for,  un- 
aware that  they,  and  their  search 
which  will  end.  usuaUy,  unfulfilled, 
are  the  only  action  in  town. 

Watts  lies  impacted  in  the  heart 
of  this  white  fantasy.  It  is,  by  con- 
trast,  a  pocket  of  bitter  reality.  The    *.; 
only  illusion  Watts  ever  allowed  itseiy 
wa3  to  believe  for  a  long  time  in  thf  , 
white  version  of  what  a  Negro  w\  ., 
supposed  to  be.  But  with  the  Muslim 
and  civil-rights  movements  that  went, 
too. 

Since  the  Aus""t  rioting,  there  has 

(Continued  on  Page  80.) 
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,  Journey  Into 
Hind  of  Watts 


By  THOMAS  PYNCHON 


LOS  ANGELES. 

THE  night  of  May  7,  after  a 
.  chase  that  began  in  Watts  and 
ended  some  50  blocks  farther 
north,  two  Los  Angeles  policemen, 
Caucasians,  succeeded  in  halting  a  car 
driven  by  Leonard  Deadwyler,  a  Ne- 
gro. With  him  were  his  pregnant  wife 
and  a  friend.  The  younger  cop  (who'd 
once  had  a  complaint  brought  against 
him  for  rousting  some  Negro  kids 
around  in  a  more  than  usually  abusive 
way)  went  over  and  stuck  his  head 
and  gun  in  the  car  window  to  talk 
to  Deadwyler.  A  moment  later  there 
was   a   shot;    the   young  Negro   fell 

THOMAS  PYNCHON  it  the  author  of 
the  highly  praised  novel  "V"  and  of  the 
recently  published  "The  Crying  of  Lot  49." 


sideways  in  the  seat,  and  died.  The 
last  thing  he  said,  according  to  the 
other  cop,  was,  "She's  going  to  havc 
a  baby." 

The  coroner's  inquest  went  on  f0r 
the  better  part  of  two  weeks,  the 
cop  claiming  the  car  had  lurched 
suddenly,  causing  his  service  revolver 
to  go  off  by  accident;  Deadwyier's 
widow  claiming  it  was  cold-blooded 
murder  and  that  the  car  had  never 
moved.  The  verdict,  to  no  one's  sur- 
prise, cleared  the  cop  of  all  criminal 
responsibility.  It  had  been  an  acci- 
dent The  D.A.  announced  imme- 
diately that  he  thought  so,  too,  and 
that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  the 
case  was  closed. 

But  as  far  as  Watts  is  concerned,  it's 
still  very  much  open.  Preachers  in  the 
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BACEBIPTUUID— Watts,  not  yet  recovered  from  last  summer's  viole 
is  again  the  scene  of  racial  tension.  "It  is  country  which  lies,  psychologically, 
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community  are  urging  calm — or,  as 
others  are  putting  it:  "Make  any  big 
trouble,  baby,  The  Man  Just  going  to 
come  back  in  and  shoot  you,  like  last 
time."  Snipers  are  sniping  but  so  far 
not  hitting  much  of  anything.  Oc- 
casional fire  bombs  are  being  lobbed 
at  cars  with  white  faces  inside,  or 
into  empty  sports  models  that  look 
as  if  they  might  be  white  property. 
There  have  been  a  few  fires  of  mys- 
terious origin.  A  Negro  Teen  Post- 
part  of  the  L-  A.  poverty  war's  keep- 
them-out-of-the-streets  effort  —  has 
had  all  its  windows  busted,  the  young 
lady  in  charge  expressing  the  wish 
next  morning  that  she  could  talk  with 
the  malefactors,  involve  them,  see  if 
they  couldn't  work  out  the  problem 
together.  In  the  back  of  everybody's 


head,  of  course,  is  the  same  question: 
Will  there  be  a  repeat  of  last 
August's  riot? 

JnL^  even  more  interesting  question 
is:  Why  is  everybody  worrying  about 
another  riot — haven't  things  in  Watts 
improved  any.  since  the  last  one?  A 
lot  of  white  folks  are  wondering.  Un- 
happily, the  answer  is  no.  The  neigh- 
borhood may  be  seething  with  social 
workers,  data  collectors,  VISTA  vol- 
unteers and  other  assorted  members 
of  the  humanitarian  establishment,  all 
of  whose  intentions  are  the  purest  in 
the  world.  But  somehow  nothing 
much  has  changed.  There  are  still  the 
poor,  the  defeated,  the  criminal,  the 
desperate,  all  hanging  in  there  with 
what  must  seem  a  terrible  vitality. 


The  killing  of  Leonard  Deadwyler 
has  once  again  brought  it  an  into 
sharp  focus;  brought  back  long- 
standing pain,  reminded  everybody  of 
how  very  often  the  cop  does  approach 
you  with  his  revolver  ready,  so  that 
nothing  he  does  with  it  can  then 
really  be  accidental;  of  how,  espe- 
cially at  night,  everything  can  sud- 
denly reduce  to  a  matter  of  reflexes: 
your  life  trembling  in  the  crook  of 
a  cop's  finger  because  it  is  dark,  and 
Watts,  and  the  history  of  this  place 
and  these  times  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  cop  to  come  on  any  different, 
or  for  you  to  hate  him  any  less.  Both 
of  you  are  caught  in  something 
neither  of  you  wants,  and  yet  night 
after  night,  with  casualties  or  with- 
out, these  traditional  scenes  continue 


to  be  played  out  all  over  the  south- 
central  part  of  this  city. 

Whatever  else  may  be  wrong  in  a 
political  way — like  the  inadequacy  of 
Great  Depression  techniques  applied 
to  a  scene  that  has  long  outgrown 
them;  like  an  old-fashioned  grafter's 
glee  among  the  city  fathers  over  the 
vast  amounts  of  poverty-war  bread 
that  Uncle  is  now  making  available  to 
them — lying  much  closer  to  the  heart 
of  LA's  racial  sickness  is  the  co- 
existence of  two  very  different  cul- 
tures: one  white  and  one  black. 

While  the  white  culture  is  con- 
cerned with  various  forms  of  sys- 
tematized folly — the-  economy  of  lis 
area  in  fact  depending  on  it — the 
black  culture  is  stuck  pretty  much 
with      (Continued     on     Page     78/ 


Outside  a  pawnshop  looted  in  last  year's  riots  and  still  unrepaired.  "It  is  easy 
to  see  how  crowds  can  form  quickly  in  these  streets." 
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HE'LL  TURN  16  THIS  MONTH 


Young  Prince  Andrew  Growing  Up  Fast 


BY  ROBERT  MUSEL 

LONDON  (UPD— A  lady  of  the 
court  looked  at  Prince  Andrew  one 
day  and  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that 
he  was  the  best  looking  young  man 
in  the  royal  family  this  century. 

She  abo  offered  the  opinion  that 


he  would  break  a  few  hearts  on  his 
way  to  the  eventual  domesticity 
which  is  the  lot  of  royalty.  On  the 
theory  that  she  might  be  right,  this  is 
an  early  warning  to  pretty  teen- 
agers everywhere. 

Prince  Andrew,  approaching  6  feet, 
with  a  shock  of  light  brown  hair, 


blue  eyes  and  the  large,  even  white 
teeth  that  are  to  the  House  of  Wind- 
sor what  a  pendulous  lip  was  to  the 
Hapsburgs,  will  be  16  Thursday.  He 
looks  and  acts  older. 

He  is  an  all-around  athlete  of  rea- 
sonable   accomplishment    with    a 
Please  Turn  to  Page  11,  Col.  1 
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COMPETITION  and  DISPLAY 
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all  Broadway  stores  will  have  local  winners 

. . .  local  winners  eligible  for  GRAND  PRIZES 

ENTER  at  your  local  Broadway,  now  through  Mar.  6. 

Students  11  to  22  years. 

All  Broadways  will  have  Viewfinders  Displays  Apr.  10-25. 


NEW  SOCIALIST  RITES 


Continued  from  8th  Page 

Among  efforts  already  made  "eth- 
nography (folk)  museums  have 
worked  out  certain  elements  of  the 
modern  Russian  wedding  in  several 
versions — North  Russian,  Central 
Russian,  etc.,"  meaning  that  some  lo- 
cal customs  have  been  incorporated 
into  Socialist  wedding  ceremonies  in 
different  areas. 

One  article  complained,  however, 
that  the  ethnographers  "have  yet  to 
come  up  with  anything  satisfactory" 
replace  the  huge,  costly  and  vod- 


ka-soaked wedding  feasts  for  any 
part  of  Russia. 

After  new  rites  are  introduced  or 
old  ones  reintroduced,  authorities  are 
told  to  be  vigilant  against  their  cor- 
ruption by  improvising  local  people. 

A  Ukrainian  village  held  a  tradi- 
tional summer  festival,  which  is  now 
acceptable,  for  example,  but  it  chose 
a  reigning  "prince  and  princess" — he 
a  member  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme 
Soviet  (parliament),  she  the  area's 
best  tractor  driver — who  were 
dressed  in  bright  robes,  marched  in  a 


ceremonial  procession  and  even  were 
crowned. 

"Painfully  obvious,"  another  article 
complained,  was  the  intolerable  mix- 
ing of  "archaic  ritual  and  contempor- 
ary Soviet  life." 

Similarly,  out  in  Middle  Asia,  two 
sheep-shearers  on  a  collective  farm 
were  allowed  to  marry  their  brides 
two  days  early  because  they  fulfilled 
their  production  quota  ahead  of  time. 
The  ceremony  was  held  in  a  shearing, 
pen,  a  special  ballet  and  opera  were 
performed  on  the  farm,  a  lavish  ban- 
quet laid  on,  and  the  bridegrooms  de- 
clared to  be  "heroes  of  the  hour." 

"Artificial  and  full  of  pomposity," 


lamented  Pravda,  which  objected  to 
the  cost  and  lost  worktime  of  the 
event  and,  implicitly,  also  to  the  de- 
nigration of  production  quotas  and 
hero  labels. 

"Why  is  such  extravagance  any 
better  than  the  'bride  money'  (dowry 
paid)  which  we  are  combatting? 
What  effect  will  this  wedding — an 
ostentatious  one,  to  put  it  mildly — 
have  on  (children's)  upbringing?"  it 
asked. 

Some  new  Soviet  traditions  can  be 
moving  if  carried  out  properly,  such 
as  the  laying  of  wedding  flowers  by 
newlyweds  at  the  local  monument  to 
unknown  soldiers  who  died  in  the 


war.  It  is  fitting,  said  a  letter  in  Kom- 
somolskaya  Pravda  last  month,  that 
young  people  "thank  those  who  paid 
with  blood  for  their  present  happi- 
ness .  .  (and  remember)  those  young 
men  who  never  celebrated  their  wed- 
ding days." 

But  too  often,  the  Kiev  reader 
complained,  the  wedding  parties  are 
gauche,  loudly  and  even  merrily  im- 
patient to  get  to  the  waiting  feast. 
"Maybe  it  would  be  better  for  them 
not  to  go  at  all,"  he  wrote  sadly. 

Articles  on  the  subject  are  rather 
objective,  claiming  some  headway 
with  new  Socialist  rituals  but  admit- 
ting that  others,  like  the  birth  regis- 
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try  ceremony,  need  more  work.  But 
their  authors  profess  to  be  not  dis- 
couraged by  traditionalists  who 
argue  that  "say  or  write  what  you 
will,  the  old  ways  will  remain." 

Highlight  of  the  Roman  Lupercalia 
Festival — which  the  church  tried  to 
overshadow  by  celebrating  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day  the  day  before — came 
when  boys  picked  their  sweethearts 
from  a  box  containing  girls'  names. 
Two  millenia  later,  it's  an  exchange 
of  Valentines  with  kisses— although 
on  a  saint's  day. 
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Science  Seeks  to  End 
The  Miseries  of  Aging 


* 


By  WALTER  SULLIVAN 

..Enough  progress  has  been  Bar  Harbor,  Me.  Dr.  David  E, 
made  toward  an  understanding 
of  aging  to  foster  a  belief  that 
the  miseries  of  old  age  will 
some  day.  be  eliminated  and 
that  perhaps  even  life  may  be 
extended  indefinitely,  according 
to  the  lead  article  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  Bioscience. 

The  article,  by  Dr.  Gairdner 
B.  Moment  of  Goucher  College, 
near  Baltimore,  introduces  a 
series  of  reports. -on  research 
into  aging  by  leading  specialists 
in  the  field.  Bioscience  is  an 
organ  of  the  American  Institute 
of  biological  Sciences. 

Dr.  Moment.dtreats  as  "highly 
hnprobale,"  but  •  nevertheless 
possible,  discovery  of  a  way 
to  achieve  lifespans. measured 
In  centuries.  This  would  be 
done  by  stopping  a  hypothetical 
"clock"  or  "pacemaker"  re- 
sponsible for  aging. 

While  it  may  .seem  improb- 
ly  that  aging  can  be  controlled 
sufficiently  to  extend,  the  .life- 
span "to  200,  500  or  even  10,- 
000"  years.  Dr.  Moment  said, 
science  in  the  past  has  been 
full  of  surprises.".-  The  crucial 
discovery  might  come  Unexpec- 
tedly from  research  oh  such 
a  mundane  problem  '  as  ..how 
to  relieve  jet  travelers  from 
the  discomforts'  of  sudden  time- 
zone  changes. 

But  more  probable  ,  In  ■  the 
view  of  researchers  is 'that 
from  a  knowledge  of  what 
causes  aging,  some  of  its  mani- 
festations will  be  eliminated. 
Pacemakers  and  Clocks 

While  some  of  the  reports 
present  evidence  for  a"  central 
pacemaker — for  example  in  the 

'  hypothalamus,  at  -the  base  of 
the  brain  —  other  evidence 
points  to  "clocks"  within  each 
cell  of  the  body.  Current  .efforts 

,  to  understand  the  aging  proces 
were  also  described  by  other 
researchers  in  telephone  inter- 
views. 

In  support  of  a  central  pace- 
maker, it  was  noted  that  when 
ovaries  from  rats  past  the  age 
of  cyclic  fertility  were  trans- 
planted to  young  rats  the  ova- 
ries again  began  cycling.  Young 
ovaries  transferred  toold  r  ats 
stopped  cycling.  Likewise;  ova- 
ries from  old  mice  produced 
fertile  eggs  when  placed  in 
young  mice." 

On  the  other,  hand  Dr.  Leo- 
nard '  Ha'yflick  and  his  col- 
leagues at  Stanford  University 
are  conducting  experiments 
that  [  seem  to  show  that  an 
aging-clock  lies  hidden  within 
the  nucleus  of  each  human  cell. 
The   work    is    a    follow-up    to 


Harrison,  reached  by  telephone 
there,  said  the  surviving  cells 
were  already  73  months  "old." 
The,  rrjaximnm  life  span  of  a 
mouse  is  only  36  months. 
•The  mice  being  used  are  of 
a  strain  that  is  congenitally 
anemic -in  that  the  bone  mar- 
row.is  deficient  in  cells  capable 
or  producing,  red  blood  cor- 
puscles.' Since  the  transplants 
"cure"  this,  condition  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  same  cell  line 
is  continuing  to  survive  a  suc- 
cession of  such  transfers. 
Aid  to  Survival 

Dr.  Harrison  pointed  out, 
however,  that  by  the  third 
transplant  the  percentage  of 
mice  whoe  anemia  was, neutra- 
lized in  this  manner  began  to 
fall  off,  and  now,  after -the 
sixth  transplant,  the  percentage 
is  low.  In  contrast  to  Dr.  Hay- 
flick's  hypothesis  he  believes 
this  is  a  result  of.  a.  loss  of 
proliferation  ability  unrelated 
to  any  internal  "clock." 
,  Dr.  Aldo  C.  Leopold  of  Pur- 
due University,  a  specialist  in 
plant  aging,  believes  that  .pre-, 
cisely  programmed;  senescence' 
and  death  evolved, in  plants  as 
a  powerful  aid'  to^.the  survival 
of  species.  In  a  highly  compe- 
titive world,' ••'species  that 
crowd  many  generations  into  a 
given  period  of  time  have  an 
advantage,  he  argues,  over 
those  that  survive  too  long  and 
inhibit  such  a  rapid  turnover. 

Senescence  is  Deferred 

Those-.plants  with  a  built-in 
limit  to,  their  '  life-span,"  suc^i 
as ..  'the  '.annuals,  can  evolve 
much  faster— ^and  thus  cope 
better  with  competitors — than 
the  others.  The  '"programmed 
senescence"  of  such  plants 
seems  closely  linked  to  changes 
wrought  by  theif  reproduction. 
Thus,  if.  plants"  such  "as  soy- 
beans are  plucked  of  their  flow- 
ers and  fruits, .  senescence  is 
deferred .  of  totally  prevented. 
.  Dr.  Leopold  /-believes  the 
abrupt  senescence  of'  such 
plants  as 'annuals  is  distinct 
from  aging  that  is  progressive' 
through  much  of  the  life  span; 
Such  senescence  is  lacking  in 
sequoias,  bristlecone  pines  and 
other  long-lived  species. 

While  an  inborn  pacemaker 
stops  growth  in  most  animals 
.at  a  certain  age,  Dr.  Leopold 
said,  this  is  not  truef  for  ex- 
ample, of  fishes  that  continue 
to  grow  throughout  life. 

The  view  that  the  root  of  ag- 
ing lies  with  chemical  changes 
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Spearchers  m  telephone  inter- wmuriH  h,  *u  '■'"     ' 
-views.  •  E  g  •#  by,  their  ^Production. 

In  support  of  a  central  nar*  \L„    '        P  ants  such   as  soy- 

deferred  or  totally  prevented 
Lb  -i  Le°P0,<i  believes  the 
abrupt  senescence  of  such 
Plants  as  annuals  Is  distinct 
from  aging  that  is  progressive 
trough  much  of  the  life  spin! 
Such  senesoence  is  lacking  in 

"°',aS'  b,rist^ne  pines  ana 
other  long-lived  species. 

*trZ«e  an  '^oorn^ pacemaker 
stops  growth  in  most  animals 
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ample, ol -fishes  I  that  Wtinue 
to  prow  throughout  life. 
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oyanes  from  rats  past  the  age 
of.  cyclic  fertility  were  trans- 
.  planted  to  young  rats  the  ova- 
ries again  began  cycling.  Young 
ovaries  transferred  toold  r  ats 
stopped  cycling.  Likewise,  ova- 
ries from  old  mice  produced 
fertile  eggs  when  placed  in 
young  mice. 

On, the  other,  hand  Dr.  Leo- 
nard  Ha'yflick  and  his  col- 
leagues at  Stanford  University 
are  conducting  experiments 
that  seem  to  show  that  an 
aging-clock  lies  hidden  within 
the  nucleus  of  each  human  cell 


tory  culture,  are  as   "old"  i 

,  the. individual' from. whom  they 

were  taken.  .'      '         . 

DrC  Ha'yflick  and  others  who 
have  pursued  this  have  found 
that  human  cells  from  embryon- 
ic connective--  tissue,"  (known 
as  fibroblasts)'  when  cultured 
in  ! the. •}  laboratory  subdivided 
between  40  and  60  times,  then 
died  out.  "Older",  cells  taken 
from  the  skin,  lungs  and  liver 
of  human  beings  at  various 
ages  /show  a  steady  decline 
in  thfe  number  of  subdivisions 
with /increasing  age-' of  the  do 
nor.  \, 

#  ■• 

Wear-and-Tear'  Theory? ,y 

T^is  longevity  limitation  at 
theoellular  level  seems  unrelat-, 
ed ./to  such .  environmental  ef- 
fects as  radiation  damage  by 
>wnic  rays — which  some  who 


— -  """""-<u;  messengers 
Known  as  hormones  was  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Caleb  E.  Finch 
of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  in  Los  Angeles.  Such 
changes  begin  early  in  human 
life,  he  said. 

For,,  example  between  the 
ages  of  .20  and  30  in  men 
and  women  the  blood  plasma 

S  of  °ne  of  the  hormones 
produced  by  the  adrenal  cortex 

gland,   drops   off  "strikingly." 

Other  Hormonal  Changes 

A  wide  range  of  other  hormon 
al  changes  occurs  with  aging 
Thyroid  iodine  turnover  slows 
In  older  men.  production  of 
such  adrenal  hormones  as  al- 
dosterone and  Cortisol  drops 
off.  Because  of  a  suspected 
hormone  change,  .there  is  a 
steady  increase  in  the  amount 
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faVora  wear-and-tear"  theory  of  ingested  -lucose  reauir^ri 
of/a^ing  have  suspected  were  to  trigger  insulin^eiease.'lead^ 

■n  1962,  Dr.  Hayflick's  labor- f^pST^     t0     diabetic 
afory    froze    130-  ambles.  :of     The  changes   th*t   n„„,  ■ 

feh"118'  and  TU8h1^  0nce  the "^  ?rf?roduc  iveSem 
0  month  one  ampule  is  thawed  seem  controlled  by  hoSS 
and  the  eel  s  ctitnrM    Th#««  »fnm.<  *"  Jci.    oy.  n°rmones 


and  the  cells  cultured.  Those 
that  are;  now  13  years  "older" 
Jivide  roughly  50  times,  as 
lid  those  cultured  in  1962.  ■'•*..■ 
The  "clock"  that  sets  such 
a  limit  on  subdivision 'is'  ap- 
parently in  the  nucleus,  rather 

tha«     i~     *■  U  *      i t_  <• 


external  to  that  system. 

Despite  these  diverse  clues, 
the  root  cause  of  the  changes 
remains  unknown.  The  altera- 
tion., of  only  one  Hormone 
could  generate  a  cascade  of 
events,  '.Dr.  Finch  said.  The  key 


r- .-v  "■  ,uic  nuLieus,  ratner  evenis,    Dr.  Finch  said  Th*»  Wpv 

tV^^^t™  f0^ingchange  could  ocJur  ,n  a  "£ 
the  remainder  of  the  ceil,  ac- ited,  critical  population"  of 
cording  to  Dr.  Hayf lick.  ,  , hormone-generating cells  in  the 

-brain— -for  nvimni.  ;-  ±i 1 


brain— for  examp~!e°in  ~the  hypo! 
thalamus— but  evidence  for  this 
is  lacking,  -  -,.' 
'  Drs.  Richard'c.  Adelman  and 
Gary  W.  Britton  of  the  Temple 
Temple;,  University •,  School  of 
Medicine,,,  in  Philadelphia,  re- 
ported in  Biosoience  .on  their 


Those    who   look    elsewhere 

or  the  causes  of  aging  cite 
"he  apparent  immortality  of 
some  cell' lines.  The  most  fa- 
nous  work  was  that  of  Alexis 
-arrel,  who  early  in  this  centu- 
y  cultured  cells  from  the  heart 

'fa  chick  until  after  34  years[Portea  m  Biosoience  .on  their 
ne  experiment  was  terminated,  efforts  to  identify,  what  .causes 
,  Dr-  Hayflick  believes  that the  Jiver  to  weaken  toitjj  age  in 
ne  chick  embryo  extract  used  lts  ability  to  produce  enzymes 
o  feed  the.  cells  was  fully  capable  of  dealing  -with  in- 
urged  of  living  cells,  which  gested  glucose.  ,  >  . 
'juyenated  the  culture.  '  He  They  have  found  th'at  -when 
ointed  out,  however,  that  one  -70  percent  of  an  old  rat's  liver, 
urrent  experiment  has  some  1S  removed,  and  allowed  to  re- 
gents mxommon  with  that  g*n^^  the  .' new  'tissue, 
:  barrel.  This  is- the  culturing  formed  of  "young"  cells,  still 
,  ♦l!ICT  u  ernbry°  muscle  cells  responds  weakly  to  the  glucose 
.  il  S«,?.hns  HoPkms  Universi-  asif  the  cells  were  old.  Typical 

in  rsaitimortV     •  Uf  *k«  #_.._» ».- »       J.r 


r.     ,  ;  =»'uiyu  muscie  ceil* 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Universi 
'  in  Baltimore. 

Cells  Still  Growing 

Drs.   Maria  Svotelis   and   F. 

Bang  of  the  research  group 

[*re  said  this  week  that  afte> 

months,  including  some  50 


of  the  frustrations  of  such  re- 
search,, they  report,  is  uncer- 
tainty, as  to  the  cause. 
_  As  Tats  grow  older,  their 
blood  levels  of  an  adrenal 
secretion  (corticosterone)  de- 
crease in  a  matter  that,  experi 
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•luirnar*  beings    al    various 


of  - 

ages  show  a  steady  decline 
in  thfe  number  of  subdivisions 
with.lncreasing  age  of  the  do- 
nor. I 

Wear-and-Tear'  Theory 

Tnis  longevity  limitation  at 
the/cellular  level  seems  unrelat-, 
ed  to  such  environmental  ef- 
fects as  radiation  damage  by 
coflnic  rays — which  some  who 
faror  a  "wear-and-tear"  theory 
.'of/ aging  have  suspected  were 
a  jactor. 

fin  1962,  Dr.  Hayflick's  labor- 
atory froze  130  ampules  of 
haman  cells,  and  roughly  once 
4  month  one  ampule  is  thawed 
yid  the  cells  cultured.  Those 
hat  are  now  13  years  "older" 
iivide  roughly  50  times,  as 
lid  those  cultured  in  1962. 
1  The  "clock"  that  sets  such 
a  limit  on  subdivision  is  ap- 
parently in  the  nucleus,, rather 
'than  in  the  cytoplasm  forming 
the  remainder  of  the  cell,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hayf  lick. 

Those  •  who'  'lotik  -.elsewhere 
for  the  causes  of.  aging  cite 
the  apparent  immortality  of 
some  cell '  lines.  The  most  fa- 
mous work  wis  that  of  Alexis 
Carrel,  who 'early  in  this  centu 
ry  cultured  cells  from  the  heart 
of  a  chick  until  after. 34  years 
the  experiment  was  terminated. 

Dr.  Hayf  lick  believes  .  that 
the  chick  embryo  extract  used 
to  feed  the.  cells  was  •  fully 
purged  of  living  cells,  which 
rejuvenated  the  culture.  He 
pointed  out,  however;  that  one 
current  experiment  has  some 
elements  in  common -with  thaf 
of  Carrel.  This  is-  the .  culturing 
of  chicken  embryo  muscle  cells 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  .Universi- 
ty in  Baltimore.  •'        •      • 

Cells  Still  Growing, .:' 
Drs.  -Maria'  Svotelis   and.  F. 


gland,    drops    off    "strikingly. 


Other  Hormonal  Changes 

A  wide  range  of  other  hormon- 
al changes  occurs  with  aging. 
Thyroid  iodine  turnover  slows. 
In  older  men,  production  of 
such  adrenal  hormones  as  al- 
dosterone and  Cortisol  drops 
off.  Because  of  a  suspected 
hormone  change,  there  is  a 
steady  increase  in  the  amount 
of  ingested  glucose  required 
to  trigger  insulin  release,  lead- 
ing sometimes  to  diabetic 
symptoms. 

The  changes  that  occur  in 
the  female  reproductive  'system 
seem  controlled  by  hormones 
external  to  that  system. 

Despite  these  diverse  clues, 
the  root  cause  of  the  changes 
remains  unknown.  The  altera- 
tion of  only  one  Hormone 
"could  generate  a  cascade  of 
events,"  Dr.  Finch  said.  The  key 
change  could  occur  in  a  "lim- 
ited, critical  population"  of 
hormone-generating  cells  in  the 
brain— for  example  in  the  hypo- 
thalamus—but  evidence  for  this 
is  Isckinff1 

Drs.  Richard  C.  Adelman  and 
Gary  W.  Britton  of  the  Temple 
Temple  ,  University  School  of 
Medicine,  in  Philadelphia,  re- 
ported in  Biosoience  •  on  their 
efforts  to  identify  what  causes 
the  liver  to  weaken  with  age  in 
its  ability  to  produce  enzymes 
capable  of  dealing  with  in- 
gested glucose. 

They  have  found  that  when 
70  percent  of  an  old  rat's  liver 
is  removed  and  allowed  to  re- 
generate, the  new  'tissue, 
formed  of  "young"  cells,  .still 
responds  weakly  to  the  glucose 
as  if  the  cells  were  old.  Typical 
of,  the  frustrations  of-  such  re- 
search, they  report,  is  uncer- 
tainty, as  to  the  cause. 
■  AS  rats  grow,  older,  their 
B.  Bang  of  the  research  grouplblood    levels    of    an  %  adrenal 


there  said  this  week  that  after 
75  months,  including  some  .50 
transfers  of  the  culture-  from 
one  glass  vessel  to  another, 
the  cells  .were  still  growing. 
They  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  cells  ceased  subdivid- 
ing. • 

'  Dr.  Hayflick  argues  that  it 
is  the  number  of  cell  divisions 
that  is  limited,  rather  than  the 
passage  of  time.  If  all  human 
cells  divided  some  50  .times 
(as  .-they  are  capable  of 'doing 
in  the  laboratory),  a  person, 
he  pointed  out,  would  reach 
a  weight  of  20  million  metric 
tons. 
-  Limits   on   cell   division  "are 


secretion    (corticosterone)  'de- 
crease in  a  matter  that,  exp'efj 
mentally,  can  accbuht'for  this 
weakened     response..    Yet,     it 
could  also  be  a  result  of  an  old 
age  factor- transmitted  geneti 
cally  as  the  old  liver  cells  dur- 
ing, regeneration  subdivide  into 
new  ones. 

Immunity  and  Aging 

One  aging  theory  focuses  on* 
the  complex  systems  that  pro- 
vide the  body  with  immunity 
against  invasion  by  foreign  or- 
ganisms and  .materials.  Some 
see  the  systems  as  weakening 
or  as  turning  against  the  body 
itself.  '.     \r... 

It  has   also   been  Suggested 


a  part  of  the  growth  process— a  that  the  high  incidence,  of  ean- 
control'vthat    fails    in    cancer,  cer  in  the  elderly, Ts.taHse'cl. by 


Furthermore,  some  parts  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  limbs,  acquire 
mature  shape  through  cell  de- 
struction and  absorption. 

Another  long-lived  cell  line 
is  that  from  mouse  bone  mar- 
rtt  being  passed  through  suc- 
cessive ganerationsge  of  mice 


a  weakening  of  .the  immunity 
apparatus.  i?  ,'.  ;..   -.  .,'-■•   ' 

However,  as'. 'noted  -by  *Dr. 
William  H.  Adler.of  the  ^newly 
founded  National  Institute.  On 
Aging  in  Baltimore,  the7  onset! 
of  decline  in  immune  function 
begins  long  after  other  symp 


at  the  Jackson  Laboratory  intoms  of  aging  have  appeared 
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Scientist  Believes  He  Has  Identified  Central J^gent 

— L&£ — i _ 
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?]ls.'.'That  is,  the 
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I    ;  By  SANDRA  BLAKESLEE 

'   "    .       Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

BERKELEY,  Calif.,  Nov.^5— A 
scientist  at  the  University  of 
California  believes  that  he  has 
identified  a  central  controlling 
agent , ...  Responsible  •■  for  the 
growth  and  metabolism  of  all 
animal  cells. 

The  controlling  agent  is  the 
.  element. magnesium,  according 
to  the  scientist,  Dr.  Harry  Ru- 
bin, pfbfessor'of  molecular  bio- 
logy at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley. 


- 
count,  he  said,  a  new  picture 
emerges  of  how  cells  use  and 
rely,  on  the  magnesium  to  per- 
form virtually  all.  their  vital 
functions.  It  -is  apparent,  he 
said,  that  this  single  element 
is  th  central;  coordinator  for 
a  cell  metabolism  in  animals. 

Dr.  'Rubin  said  his  model 
runs  counter  to  the  more  popu- 
lar mode  Is  of  call  regulation 
and  metabolism.  These  other 
ipodels;  suggest  that  hormones 
ami;  other  stimuli  work  directly 
on  the- genes" within  cells  to 


A  report  of  his  theory  on  *e  them  to  speed  up  or  slow 

-  down  the  specialized  work  they 
down  the  specialized  work  they 
do'.  (  Thusy.  hormones  are  more 
important  ?n  explaining  the  un- 
derlying -mechanisms    of'  cell 


the  importance  of  magnesium 
in   cell    regulation    appears   in 
the '  September    issue    of    the 
Proceedings    of    the    National 
Academy;  .of  Sciences,   which, 
because,  of,  publishing   delays, 
has  just  been  distributed.  ' 
'  'The1  underlying  importance 
of  magnesium  in  'cell  function 
has  been,  overlooked,  'because 
there  is  so  very  much  of  it 
in    and    around  "a'Uorfg.-  time, 
people  have  said,  oh  yes,  mag- 
nesium is  very  important,  you 
need   it  ;  for   a'-- lot   of  things, 
ho  hum,  so  what.  \ 
3  "People  .  believed  "ther"  was 
excess .  magnesium  'in  cells,  and 
therefore    it    could    not    serve 
in  a  regulatory  role." 
.  To  the  contrary,  Dr.  Rubin 
,  said,  most  of   the  -  magnesium- 
.  around    cells  ,  is  'now  i  known 
to--  be \,;tied   up  most'/  of-  the 
time  by  chemical'  bonds. on  "the 
cell  membrane.  '  ,- 

When  this  is  taken  into  ac- 


metabolism  than  is  magnesium! 
■  These  other' models,  Dr.  Ru- 
bin 'said,  regard  cells  as  carry- 
ing on  a  lot  of  unrelated  rear> 
tions  at  the")  same  time,"  with 
control  coming  from  separate, 
outside  chemical  mechanisms.  . 

"My  model  looks  at  .the  celi 
as  an  integrated  unit,"  Dr.  Ru- 
bin said.  •  "I  am-  really  asking 
the  cell  to'  tell  me  what  it 
does  when  it  gets  stimulated. 
And  the  answer  seems  to  lie 
in  fully  appreciating  the  role 
played  by  magnesium  ions  and 
other  ions  bound  .up  on  the 
surface  of  the  cell."  | 

Dr.  Rubin's, model  says  that, 
during  embyrological  develop- 
ment, specific  genes  "are  acti- 
vated in  every  cell  to  produce 


differentiated  cells., That  is,  the 
srecialized  functibhs'Jthat  each 
cell  does  are  determined 'dujing 
the;  developmental  stage  of  an 
organism.'  The  differentiation 
is  established  at  this!  point, 
Dr.  Rubin  said,  and  does  not 
depend  in  later  life  on  the 
continued  "  influence  -  of  hor- 
mones on  the  genes. 

Dr.  Rubin's 'model  also  says 
that  the  availability  of  ions, 
the  most  important  of  which 
is  magnesium, '-controls  -cell 
growth  and  specialized  func- 
tion of  cells.  Magnesium  ions, 
he  said,  are  involved  in  key 
points  in<  all  .of  the  key  regula- 
tory reactions  in  t.he  various 
metabolic  pathways  of  the  cell. 
They  coordinate  the  life  proces- 


__ 

ses  of  the  cell. 

To  prove  the  in 
magnesium  in  cell 
Dr..  Rubin  developi 
to  tie  up  themagn. 
a  cell's  membran' 
his  experiments,  h 
from  chick,  embryo 
cell-connecting  sub 

The  result  was  t 
nesium-deprived  i 
down  dramatically 
magnesium  was  i 
cells  increased  th< 
activities. 

These  experinv 
that,  when  such  * 
tors  as  hormone 
cell;  membrane,  D- 
they  may  change  t 
tion    of    the    men 
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I  Central  Mgent  m  Growth  of.  Animal  Cells 
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differentiated  cells.  Th;it  is',  the 
srecialized  functions  .that  each 
cell  does  are  determined 'during 
the  .developmental  stage  of  an 
organism. '  The  differentiation 
is  established  at  this*  point, 
Dr.  Rubin  said,  and  does  not 
depend  in  later  life  on  the 
continued  influence  of  hor- 
mones on.  thegenes. 

Dr.  Rubin's  'model  also  'says 
that  the  availability  -'of  .ions, 
the  most  important -of  which 
is  magnesium,-  controls  /cell 
growth  and  specialized  func- 
tion of  cells..  Magnesium  ion's, 
he  said,  are  'involved  in  key 
points  in  all  .of-  the  key  regula- 
tory reactions'  in  .the  various 
metabolic  pathways  of  the  cell. 
They  coordinate  the  life  proces- 


I 
ses  of  the  cell.  '■ 

To.  prove  the  importance  of] 
magnesium  in 'cell  metabolism,] 
Dr.,  Rubin  developed  a  method 
to  tie  up  the  magnesium  around 
a  •  cell's  .  membrane.  In  all  of 
hfs..experiments,  he  used  cells 
from  chick,  embryos  that  make 
cell-connecting  substances. 

.  The  result  was  that  the  mag- 
nesium-deprived .-.cells  slowed 
down  .dramatically.  When  the 
magnesium  was  released,  the 
cells  increased  their  metabolic 
activities. 

•'.These  experiments  i  indicate 
'that;  W.hen-such  external  .fac- 
tors'.as  .hormones  reach  the 
cell  membrane,'  Dr.Rubin  |  said, 
they  may -change  the*configura 
tion    of;  'the    membrane,    thus 


letting  magnesium  Ions  escape 
into  the  cell  to  cause  ractions 
or  to  tighten  up  the  magnesium 
bonds  on  the  membrane  to  slow 
the  process  even  more. 

The  hormone  insulin,  in  fact, 
frees  magnesium  ions  on  cell 
surfaces,  Dr.  Rubin  said,  while 
the  hormone  Cortisol  binds 
them. 

Human  Rights  Week  Set . 
Washington;  Nov.  5  (ap) 

—President  Ford  today  pro- 
claimed Human  Rights  Week 
beginning  Dec.  10  and  urged  all 
Americans  to  observe  anniver- 
saries of  the  adoption  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
in  the  international  community. 
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The  colonization  of  space 

Careful  engineering  and  cost  analysis  shows  we  can  build 
pleasant,  self-sufficient  dwelling  places  in  space  within  the 
next  two  decades,  solving  many  of  Earth's  problems. 


Gerard  K.  O'Neill 


New  ideas  are  controversial  when  they 
challenge  orthodoxy,  but  orthodoxy 
changes  with  time,  often  surprisingly 
fast.  It  is  orthodox,  for  example,  to  be- 
lieve that  Earth  is  the  only  practical  ha- 
bitat for  Man,  and  that  the  human  race 
is  close  to  its  ultimate  size  limits.  But  I 
believe  we  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  we  can,  if  we  so  choose,  build  new 
habitats  far  more  comfortable,  produc- 
tive and  attractive  than  is  most  of 
Earth. 

Although  thoughts  about  migration 
into  space  are  as  old  as  science  fiction, 
the  technical  basis  for  serious  calcula- 
tion did  not  exist  until  the  late  1960's. 
In  addition,  a  mental  "hangup"— the 
fixed  idea  of  planets  as  colony  sites — 
appears  to  have  trapped  nearly  every- 
one who  has  considered  the  problem, 
including,  curiously  enough,  almost  all 
science-fiction  writers.  In  recent 
months  I  learned  that  the  space  pioneer 
Konstantin  Tsiolkowsky,  in  his  dreams 
of  the  future,  was  one  of  the  first  to  es- 
cape that  hangup. 

By  chance,  and  initially  almost  as  a 
joke,  I  began  some  calculations  on  the 
problem  in  1969,  at  first  as  an  exercise 
for  the  most  ambitious  students  in  an 
introductory  physics  course.  As  some- 
times happens  in  the  hard  sciences, 
what  began  as  a  joke  had  to  be  taken 
more  seriously  when  the  numbers  began 
to  come  out  right.  There  followed  sev- 
eral years  of  frustrating  attempts  to  get 
these  studies  published. 

Friends  advised  that  I  take  my  ideas 
"to  the  people"  in  the  form  of  physics 

Gerard  K.  O'Neill  is  professor  of  physics  at 
Princeton  University. 


lectures  at  universities.  The  positive 
response  (especially  from  students)  en- 
couraged me  to  dig  harder  for  the  an- 
swers to  questions  about .  meteoroid 
damage,  agricultural  productivity,  ma- 
terials sources,  economics  and  other 
topics.  The  results  of  that  study  indi- 
cate that 

►  we  can  colonize  space,  and  do  so 
without  robbing  or  harming  anyone  and 
without  polluting  anything. 

►  if  work  is  begun  soon,  nearly  all  our 
industrial  activity  could  be  moved  away 
from  Earth's  fragile  biosphere  within 
less  than  a  century  from  now. 

►  the  technical  imperatives  of  this  kind 
of  migration  of  people  and  industry  into 
space  are  likely  to  encourage  self-suffi- 
ciency, small-scale  governmental  units, 
cultural  diversity  and  a  high  degree  of 
independence. 

►  the  ultimate  size  limit  for  the  human 
race  on  the  newly  available  frontier  is  at 
least  20  000  times  its  present  value. 

How  can  colonization  take  place?  It 
is  possible  even  with  existing  technolo- 
gy, if  done  in  the  most  efficient  ways. 
New  methods  are  needed,  but  none  goes 
beyond  the  range  of  present-day  knowl- 
edge. The  challenge  is  to  bring  the  goal 
of  space  colonization  into  economic  fea- 
sibility now,  and  the  key  is  to  treat  the 
region  beyond  Earth  not  as  a  void  but 
as  a  culture  medium,  rich  in  matter  and 
energy.  To  live  normally,  people  need 
energy,  air,  water,  land  and  gravity.  In 
space,  solar  energy  is  dependable  and 
convenient  to  use;  the  Moon  and  aster- 
oid belt  can  supply  the  needed  materi- 
als, and  rotational  acceleration  can  sub- 
stitute for  Earth's  gravity. 

Space  exploration  so  far,  like  Antarc- 


tic exploration  before  it,  has  consisted 
of  short-term  scientific  expeditions, 
wholly  dependent  for  survival  on 
supplies  brought  from  home.  If,  in 
contrast,  we  use  the  matter  and  energy 
available  in  space  to  colonize  and  build, 
we  can  achieve  great  productivity  of 
food  and  material  goods.  Then,  in  a 
time  short  enough  to  be  useful,  the  ex- 
ponential growth  of  colonies  can  reach 
the  point  at  which  the  colonies  can  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  entire  human  race. 

To  show  that  we  are  technically  able 
to  begin  such  a  development  now,  this 
discussion  will  be  limited  to  the  tech- 
nology of  the  1970's,  assuming  only 
those  structural  materials  that  already 
exist.  Within  a  development  that  may 
span  100  years,  this  assumption  is  un- 
realistically  conservative.  We  shall 
look  at  the  individual  space  communi- 
ties— their  structure  and  appearance 
and  the  activities  possible  for  their  in- 
habitants, their  relation  to  the  space 
around  them,  sources  of  food,  travel  be- 
tween communities  as  well  as  to  Earth, 
the  economics  of  the  colonies  and  plans 
for  their  growth.  As  is  usual  in  physics, 
it  is  valuable  to  consider  limiting  cases: 
for  this  study,  the  limits  are  an  eventual 
full-size  space  community  on  a  scale  es- 
tablished by  the  strength  of  materials, 
and  a  first  model,  for  which  cost  esti- 
mates can  reasonably  be  made.  The 
goals  of  the  proposal  will  be  clearer  if 
we  first  discuss  the  large  community. 

A  cylindrical  habitat 

The  geometry  of  each  space  commu- 
nity is  fairly  closely  defined  if  all  of  the 
following  conditions  are  required:  nor- 
mal gravity,  normal  day  and  night  cycle, 
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natural  sunlight,  an  earthlike  appear- 
ance, efficient  use  of  solar  power  and  of 
materials.  The  most  effective  geometry 
satisfying  all  of  these  conditions  ap- 
pears to  be  a  pair  of  cylinders.  The 
economics  of  efficient  use  of  materials 
tends  to  limit  their  size  to  about  four 
miles  in  diameter,  and  perhaps  about  16 
miles  in  length.  (See  figure  1.)  In 
these  cylinder  pairs,  the  entire  land 
area  is  devoted  to  living  space,  parkland 
and  forest,  with  lakes,  rivers,  grass, 
trees,  animals  and  birds,  an  environ- 
ment like  most  attractive  parts  of 
Earth;  agriculture  is  carried  on  else- 
where. The  circumference  is  divided 
into  alternating  strips  of  land  area 
("valleys")  and  window  area  ("solars"). 
The  rotation  period  is  two  minutes,  and 
the  cylinder  axes  are  always  pointed 
toward  the  Sun. 

Because  the  Moon  is  a  rich  source 
both  of  titanium  and  of  aluminum,  it  is 
likely  that  these  metals  will  be  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  colonies.  For  conserva- 
tism, though,  the  calculation  of  the  cyl- 
inder structure  has  been  based  on  the 
use  of  steel  cables,  to  form  "longerons" 
(longitudinal  members  carrying  the  at- 
mospheric forces  on  the  end  caps)  and 
circumferential  bands  (carrying  the  at- 
mospheric force  and  the  spin-induced 
weights  of  the  ground,  of  the  longerons 
and  of  themselves.  For  details  of  this 
calculation  and  the  assumptions  it  in- 
cludes, see  the  box  on  page  34.)  The 
steel  cables  are  bunched  to  form  a 
coarse  mesh  in  the  window  areas.  The 
bands  there  subtend  a  visual  angle  of 
2.3  X  10  ~4  radians,  about  equal  to  the 
diffraction  limit  for  the  sunlight-adapt- 
ed human  eye,  and  so  are  nearly  invisi- 
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Section  of  a  space-community  main  cylinder  (top).  The  circumference  is  divided  into  alternat- 
ing strips  of  land  area  (valleys)  and  window  area  (solars).  Although  the  space-community  val- 
leys offer  new  landscaping  opportunities  and  architectural  possibilities,  it  is  reassuring  to  note 
that  certain  Earth  features  can  be  recreated:  the  side  view  of  a  cylinder  end  cap  (bottom)  in- 
cludes a  mountain  profile  taken  from  an  aerial  photograph  of  a  section  of  the  Grand  Teton  range 
in  Wyoming.  Figure  1 
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Table  1.  Possible  Stages  in  the  Development 
of  Space  Communities 


Model 

1 
2 
3 
4 


Length 

(km) 

1 

3.2 
10 
32 


Radius 
(m) 

100 

320 

1000 

3200 


Period 
(sec) 

21 

36 

63 

114 


Population* 

10000 

100-200  X  10* 

0.2-2  Xl0« 

0.2-20  X  10« 


Earliest 

estimated 

date 

1988 
1996 
2002 
2008 


*  Population  figures  are  for  double  unit;  higher  figures  are  the  approximate  ecological  limits,  for 
conventional  agriculture. 


Table  2.  Masses  of  Materials  Required  for 
Model  1  (Metric  tons) 


Total  mass 

Mass  required 

required 

from  Earth 

Aluminum  (container,  structures) 

20  000 

— 

Glass  (solars) 

10  000 

— 

Water 

50  000* 

— 

Generator  plant 

1000» 

1000 

Initial  structures 

1000 

1000 

Special  fabricated  hardware 

1000 

1000 

Machines  and  tools 

800 

800 

Soil,  rock  and  construction  materials 

420  000' 

— 

Liquid  hydrogen 

5400 

5400 

2000  people  and  equipment 

200 

200 

Dehydrated  food 

600 

600 

Totals 

> 500  000 

10  000 

1  Includes  replenishable  reserves  to  be  used  to  initiate  construction  of  Model  2,  and  so  are  higher 
than  the  minima  required  for  Model  1. 
»  For  100  MW  plant. 


Steel  structure 

For  the  structure,  steel  cables  are  assumed  to  be  formed  Into  longerons  (average  thick- 
ness At)  and  circular  bands  (average  thickness  ArB).   The  value  of  ArL  required  Is 

ArL  -  Rp0/2T 

where  R  is  the  cylinder  radius,  a>  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  7  the  tension.    For  land 
density  pL  and  depth  *.,  and  bands  of  density  pF,  the  total  equivalent  internal  pressure  pr 

Is 

Po  +  P&\£  +  Prr^g  + 


pT 


PfTtg 


To  solve  for  />r  we  note  that 

ArB  -  pjR/T 
so  that 
Pt  - 

(Po  +  gPiXt  +  gp?R/T)/{l  -  gptR/T) 
For  an  average  soil  depth  of  150  cm,  with  an  average  density  of  1.5  gm  per  cc, 
Po  -  £Pl*l  -  123  X  108  newtona/ms 

To  arrive  at  a  conservative  value  for  T,  we  note  that  half  a  century  ago,  the  working 
stress  for  suspension-bridge  cables  was  70  000  to  80  000  pounds  per  square  Inch.1  At 
that  time,  D.  B.  Steinman  argued1  for  the  use  of  stresses  over  100  000  psi.  If  we  use 
1920*s  steels,  hardened  to  bring  the  yield  point  to  90%  of  the  ultimate  strength,  and  work 
at  75%  of  the  yield  point,  the  working  stress  can  be  152  000  psi.  if  we  take  fas 
150  000  psi  and  R  as  3200  meters,  the  averaged  surface  mass  density  is  7.5  tons  per 
square  meter. 

In  the  window  (solar)  areas,  the  longerons  can  be  0.8-meter  cables  In  stacks  of  four  at 
14-meter  Intervals.  The  bands  can  be  In  the  same  arrangement,  but  with  a  1 .5-meter  di- 
ameter, and  the  mesh  transparency  will  then  be  84%.  Considerably  larger  values  of  R 
would  result  from  the  extensive  use  of  titanium  In  the  structure,  together  with  a  thinner 
layer  of  earth. 


ble.  The  windows  themselves  are  of 
glass  or  plastic,  subdivided  into  small 
panels. 

There  is  no  sharp  upper  limit  on  the 
size  of  a  space-community  cylinder, 
with  increasing  size,  though,  a  larger 
fraction  of  the  total  mass  is  in  the  form 
of  supporting  cables.  The  figure  3200 
meters  for  radius  R  is  somewhat  arbi- 
trary. Economoy  would  favor  a  smaller 
size;  use  of  high-strength  materials,  or  a 
strong  desire  for  an  even  more  earthlike 
environment,  would  favor  a  larger.  In- 
dependent of  size,  the  apparent  gravity 
is  earth-normal,  and  the  air  composi- 
tion as  well  as  the  atmospheric  pressure 
are  those  of  sea  level  on  Earth.  For  R 
equal  to  3200  meters,  the  atmospheric 
depth  is  that  of  an  Earth  location  at 
3300  meters  above  sea  level,  an  altitude 
where  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  climate 
habitable:  At  any  radius  r  within  the 
cylinder  we  have 

P  -  p0«',('p",'2) 
where 
a  -  gp0/2Rp0  - 

(1/2KXL2  X  10~V  meter) 

The  length  of  a  day  in  each  communi- 
ty is  controlled  by  opening  and  closing 
the  main  mirrors  that  rotate  with  the 
cylinders.  The  length  of  day  then  sets 
the  average  temperature  and  seasonal 
variation  within  the  cylinder.  Each 
cylinder  can  be  thought  of  as  a  heat 
sink  equivalent  to  3  X  108  tons  of  water; 
for  complete  heat  exchange,  the  warm- 
up  rate  in  full  daylight  would  be  about 
0.7  deg  C  per  hour.  As  on  Earth,  the 
true  warmup  rate  is  higher  because  the 
ground  more  than  a  few  centimeters 
below  the  surface  does  not  follow  the 
diurnal  variation. 

Bird  and  animal  species  that  are  en- 
dangered on  Earth  by  agricultural  and 
industrial  chemical  residues  may  find 
havens  for  growth  in  the  space  colonies, 
where  insecticides  are  unnecessary,  ag- 
ricultural areas  are  physically  separate 
from  living  areas,  and  industry  has  un- 
limited energy  for  recycling. 

As  we  can  see  in  figure  1,  it  is  possible 
to  recreate  certain  Earth  features:  the 
mountain  profile  is  taken  from  an  aerial 
photograph  of  a  section  of  the  Grand 
Teton  range  in  Wyoming.  The  calcu- 
lated cloud  base  heights  as  seen  in  the 
figure  are  typical  of  summer  weather  oh 
Earth:  For  a  dry  adiabatic  lapse  rate  of 
3.1  deg  per  300  meters  and  a  dew-point 
lapse  rate  of  0.56  deg  per  300  meters, 
50%  relative  humidity  and  a  tempera- 
ture range  between  zero  and  32°  C,  the 
cloud  base  heights  range  between  1100 
and  1400  meters. 

Environmental  control 

The  agricultural  areas  are  separate 
from  the  living  areas,  and  each  one  has 
the  best  climate  for  the  particular  crop 
it  is  to  grow.    Gravity,  atmosphere  and 
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insolation  are  earthlike  in  most  agricul- 
tural cylinders,  but  there  is  no  attempt 
there  to  simulate  an  earthlike  appear- 
ance. Selected  seeds  in  a  sterile,  isolat- 
ed environment  initiate  growth,  so  that 
no  insecticides  or  pesticides  are  needed. 
(The  evolution  time  for  infectious  orga- 
nisms is  long,  and  resterilization  of  a 
contaminated  agricultural  cylinder  by 
heating  would  not  be  difficult.)  All 
food  can  be  fresh,  because  it  is  grown 
only  20  miles  from  the  point  of  use. 
The  agricultural  cylinders  can  be  evenly 
distributed  in  seasonal  phase,  so  that  at 
any  given  time  several  of  them  are  at 
the  right  month  for  harvesting  any  de- 
sired crop. 

Figure  2  shows  side  and  end  views  of 
a  space  community  as  a  complete  eco- 
system. The  main  mirrors  are  made  of 
aluminum  foil  and  are  planar.  Moving 
these  mirrors  varies  the  angle  at  which 
sunlight  hits  the  valleys  (controlling  the 
diurnal  cycle),  and  the  Sun  appears  mo- 
tionless in  the  sky,  as  it  does  on  Earth. 
The  solar  power  stations,  which  consist 
of  paraboloidal  mirrors,  boiler  tubes 
and  conventional  steam-turbine  electric 
generators,  can  provide  the  community 
with  sufficient  power,  easily  up  to  ten 
times  the  power  per  person  now  used 
(10  kw)  in  highly  industrialized  re- 
gions.2 For  such  energy-rich  conditions 
(120  kw  per  person)  the  power  needed 
for  a  cylinder  housing  100  000  people  is 
12  000  megawatts:  The  solar  power  in- 
cident on  a  cylinder  end  cap  is  36  000 
megawatts,  adequate  if  the  thermal  effi- 
ciency is  33%.  Extra  power  plants  near 
the  agricultural  ring  would  be  needed 
for  higher  population  density.  Waste 
heat  is  sent  into  space  by  infrared  radi- 
ators of  low  directionality. 

The  communities  are  protected  from 
cosmic  rays  by  the  depth  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  by  the  land  and  steel  sup- 
porting structure,  the  bands  and  longer- 
ons being  distributed  where  visual 
transparency  is  unnecessary.     Meteor- 


oid  damage  should  not  be  a  serious  dan- 
ger. Most  meteoroids  are  of  cometary 
rather  than  asteroidal  origin  and  are 
dust  conglomerates,  possibly  bound  by 
frozen  gases;3  a  typical  meteoroid  is 
more  like  a  snowball  than  like  a  rock. 
Spacecraft  sensors  have  collected  abun- 
dant and  consistent  data  on  meteoroids 
in  the  range  10~6  to  1  gram,  and  the 
Apollo  lunar  seismic  network  is  believed 
to  have  100%  detection  efficiency  for 
meteoroids4  above  10  kg:  Data  from 
these  sources  are  consistent  with  a  sin- 
gle distribution  law. 

The  Prairie  Network  sky-camera 
data,5  after  substantial  correction  for 
assumed  luminous  efficiency,  agree  with 
data  from  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  10-gm  mete- 
oroids. The  spacecraft  and  seismic 
data  indicate  a  mean  interval  of  about 
one-million  years  for  a  strike  by  a  heavy 
(one  ton)  meteoroid  on  a  space  commu- 
nity of  cross  section  1000  square  kilo- 
meters. Even  such  a  strike  should  pro- 
duce only  local  damage  if  the  structure 
is  well  designed.  For  100-gram  meteor- 
oids, the  mean  interval  for  a  strike  is 
about  three  years.  From  the  combined 
viewpoints  of  frequency  and  of  momen- 
tum carried,  the  size  range  from  one  to 
ten  grams  may  need  the  most  care  in 
window  design  and  repair  methods. 
For  total  breakage  of  one  window  panel, 
Daniel  Villani  at  Princeton  has  calcu- 
lated a  leakdown  time  of  about  300 
years.  Meteoroid-damage  control  is, 
then,  a  matter  of  sensing  and  of  regular 
minor  repair  rather  than  of  sudden 
emergencies. 

Axla!  rotation  and  transport 

A  key  element  in  the  design  of  the 
space  colony  is  the  coupling  of  two  cyl- 
inders by  a  tension  cable  and  a  com- 
pression tower  to  form  a  system  that 
has  zero  axial  angular  momentum  and 
is  therefore  able  to  maintain  its  axis 
pointed  toward  the  Sun  without  the  use 


of  thrusters.  The  force  and  torque  di- 
agram for  this  arrangement  is  seen  in 
figure  3.  To  accelerate  the  cylinders  up 
to  the  required  rotational  speed,  static 
torque  is  transmitted  through  the  com- 
pression framework  that  joins  the  two 
cylinders  of  a  pair.  For  a  spin-up  time 
of  three  years,  a  constant  560  000  horse- 
power is  needed;  this  is  3%  of  the  gener- 
ator capacity  of  a  cylinder.  After  spin- 
up,  the  same  motors  can  provide  main- 
tenance power  for  frictional  losses  and 
for  attitude  control  about  the  spin  axis. 
Each  cylinder's  angular  momentum  is 
1.5  X  10 18  kg2  rad  per  sec;  the  torque 
needed  to  precess  this  angular  momen- 
tum once  each  year  is  3  X  1011  newton 
meters,  corresponding  to  a  constant 
force  of  1200  tons  on  a  26-km  lever  arm. 

The  phase  difference  of  seasons  be- 
tween the  two  cylinders  permits  "sea- 
sonal counterpoint,"  midsummer  in  one 
cylinder  during  midwinter  in  the  other. 
Travel  between  the  two  requires  no 
power  and  only  nine  minutes  of  time. 
They  are  only  90  km  apart,  and  engine - 
less  vehicles  can  unlock  from  the  outer 
surface  of  one  cylinder  at  a  preset  time, 
move  in  free  flight  with  the  tangential 
velocity  (180  meters  per  sec  or  400  miles 
per  hour)  ard  lock  on  to  the  other  cylin- 
der at  zero  relative  velocity. 

Travel  between  communities  can  also 
be  carried  out  with  simple  engineless 
vehicles,  accelerated  in  a  computed  di- 
rection by  a  stationary  cable-pulling 
electric  motor  and  decelerated  by  an  ar- 
resting cable  at  the  destination.  The 
"cable-car"  vehicles  for  such  free  flight 
need  no  fuel,  no  complex  maintenance 
nor  a  highly  trained  crew,  and  should  be 
inexpensive.  Vehicle  speeds  permit 
travel  among  a  total  population  larger 
than  that  of  Earth  within  flight  times  of 
seven  hours.  (I  have  here  assumed 
communities  spaced  at  200- km  inter- 
vals, so  that  the  maximum  dimension  of 
a  planar  cluster  housing  4  billion  people 
is  29  000  km.    For  a  vehicle  with  accel- 
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views.    For  the  end  view,  37  of  the  72  agricultural  cylinders  In  a  ring 


are  shown;  the  ring  does  not  rotate  as  a  whole.    Note  the  lines  of 
symmetry  in  both  sections  of  the  figure.  Figure  2 
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ion  ig  and  the  required  travel  time 
of  seven  hours,  the  acceleration  length 
is  66  km.)  With  no  need  for  aerody- 
namic design,  the  vehicles  can  be  far 
more  roomy  and  comfortable  than  the 
typical  earthbound  commercial  jet. 

Life  in  the  colonies 

The  key  statements  so  far  have  been 
based  on  known  facts,  on  calculations 
that  can  be  checked  and  on  technology 
whose  costs  can  be  estimated  realistical- 
ly. The  discussion,  however,  would  be 
sterile  without  some  speculations — 
speculations  that  must,  of  course,  be 
consistent  with  the  known  facts. 

With  an  abundance  of  food  and  clean 
electrical  energy,  controlled  climates 
and  temperate  weather,  living  condi- 
tions in  the  colonies  should  be  much 
more  pleasant  than  in  most  places  on 
Earth.  For  the  20-mile  distances  of  the 
cylinder  interiors,  bicycles  and  low- 
speed  electric  vehicles  are  adequate. 
Fuel-burning  cars,  powered  aircraft  and 
combustion  heating  are  not  needed; 
therefore,  no  smog.  For  external  travel, 
the  simplicity  of  engineless,  pilotless  ve- 
hicles probably  means  that  individuals 
and  families  will  be  easily  able  to  afford 
private  space  vehicles  for  low-cost  trav- 
el to  far  distant  communities  with  di- 
verse cultures  and  languages.  The 
"recreational  vehicles"  of  the  colonial 
age  axe  therefore  likely  to  be  simple 
spacecraft,  consisting  of  well  furnished 
pressure  shells  with  little  complexity 
beyond  an  oxygen  supply  and  with 
much  the  same  arrangement  of  kitchen 
facilities  and  living  space  as  are  found 
today  in  our  travelling  homes. 

All  Earth  sports,  as  well  as  new  ones, 
are  possible  in  the  communities. 
Skiing,  sailing,  mountain  climbing  (with 
the  gravity  decreasing  linearly  as  the  al- 
titude increases)  and  soaring  are  exam- 
ples. As  an  enthusiastic  glider  pilot,  I 
have  checked  the  question  of  thermal 
scales:  The  soaring  pilots  of  the  coloni- 
al age  should  find  sufficient  atmospher- 
ic instability  to  provide  them  with  lift. 
At  high  altitudes,  man-powered  flight — 
a  nearly  impossible  dream  on  Earth — 
becomes  easy.  A  special,  slowly  rotat- 
ing agricultural  cylinder  with  water  and 
fish  can  have  gravity  10~2  or  10~3  times 
that  on  Earth  for  skin  diving  free  of 
pressure-equalization  problems.  Noisy 
or  polluting  sports,  such  as  auto  racing, 
can  easily  be*  carried  out  in  one  of  the 
cylinders  of  the  external  ring. 

The  self-sufficiency  of  space  com- 
munities probably  has  a  strong  effect  on 
government.  A  community  of  200  000 
people,  eager  to  preserve  its  own  culture 
and  language,  can  even  choose  to  re- 
main largely  isolated.  Free,  diverse  so- 
cial experimentation  could  thrive  in 
such  a  protected,  self-sufficient  envi- 
ronment. 

If  we  drop  our  limitation  to  present 
technology,  the  size  of  a  community 


could  be  larger.  One  foreseeable  devel- 
opment is  the  use  of  near-frictionless 
(for  example,  magnetic)  bearings  be- 
tween a  rotating  cylinder  and  its  sup- 
porting structure,  which  need  not  be 
spun.  For  eight  tons  per  square  meter 
of  surface  density  and  a>  tensile  strength 
of  300  000  psi,  R  would  be  16  km,  the 
total  area  would  50  000  km2,  and  the 
population  would  be  between  five  mil- 
lion (low  density)  and  700  million  (the 
ecological  limit,  the  maximum  popula- 
tion that  can  be  supported). 

In  Table  1  we  see  my  estimate  of  the 
earliest  possible  schedule  for  space  colo- 
nization, beginning  with  a  model  com- 
munity in  the  late  1980's.  From  about 
the  year  2014, 1  assume  a  doubling  time 
of  six  years  for  the  colonies;  that  is,  the 
workforce  of  a  "parent"  colony  could 
build  a  "daughter"  colony  within  that 
time.  In  making  these  estimates  I  have 
calculated  that  the  first  model  commu- 
nity would  require  a  construction  effort 
of  42  tons  per  man-year,  comparable  to 
the  effort  for  large-scale  bridge  building 
on  Earth.  Full-size  communities  at 
high  population  density  Require  50  tons 
per  man-year,  and  up  to  5000  tons  per 
man-year  for  low  population  density. 
For  comparison,  automated  mining  and 
shipping  in  Australia  now  reaches  200 
tons  per  man-year  averaged  over  a 
town.6 

In  the  long  run,  space-colony  con- 
struction is  ideally  suited  to  automa- 
tion. A  colony's  structure  consists 
mainly  of  cables,  fittings  and  window 
panels  of  standard  modular  form  in  a 
pattern  repeated  thousands  of  times. 
The  assembly  takes  place  in  a  zero- 
gravity  environment  free  of  the  vagaries 
of  weather.  By  the  time  that  the  colo- 
nies are  evolving  to  low  population  den- 
sity, therefore,  I  suspect  that  very  few 
people  will  be  involved  in  their  con- 
struction. Most  of  the  workforce  will 
probably  be  occupied  in  architecture, 
landscaping,  forestry,  zoological  plan- 
ning, botany  and  other  activities  that 


are  nonrepetitive  and  require  a  sense  of 
art  and  beauty. 

Our  new  options 

It  is  important  to  realize  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  space-colonization 
technique.  If  we  begin  to  use  it  soon 
enough,  and  if  we  employ  it  wisely,  at 
least  five  of  the  most  serious  problems 
now  facing  the  world  can  be  solved 
without  recourse  to  repression:  bring- 
ing every  human  being  up  to  a  living 
standard  now  enjoyed  only  by  the  most 
fortunate;  protecting  the  biosphere 
from  damage  caused  by  transportation 
and  industrial  pollution;  finding  high- 
quality  living  space  for  a  world  popula- 
tion that  is  doubling  every  35  years; 
finding  clean,  practical  energy  sources; 
preventing  overload  of  Earth's  heat  bal- 
ance. 

I  hesitate  somewhat  to  claim  for 
space-colonization  the  ability  to  solve 
one  other  problem,  one  of  the  most  ago- 
nizing of  all:  the  pain  and  destruction 
caused  by  territorial  wars.  Cynics  are 
sure  that  humanity  will  always  choose 
savagery  even  when  territorial  pressures 
are  much  reduced.  Certainly  the  mani- 
acal wars  of  conquest  have  not  been  ba- 
sically territorial.  Yet  I  am  more  hope- 
ful; I  believe  we  have  begun  to  learn  a 
little  bit  in  the  past  few  decades.  The 
history  of  the  past  30  years  suggests 
that  warfare  in  the  nuclear  age  is 
strongly,  although  not  wholly,  motivat- 
ed by  territorial  conflicts;  battles  over 
limited,  nonextendable  pieces  of  land. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  international 
arms  control,  two  reasons  for  hope  come 
to  mind.  We  already  have  an  interna- 
tional treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons 
from  space,  and  the  colonies  can  obtain 
all  the  energy  they  could  ever  need  from 
clean  solar  power,  so  the  temptations 
presented  by  nuclear-reactor  bypro- 
ducts need  not  exist  in  the  space  com- 
munities. 

To  illustrate  the  power  of  space-colo- 
nization in  a  specific,  calculable  situa- 
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Force  and  torque  diagram  for  a  cylinder.    Nondissipative  static  forces  are  used  to  precess  the 
spin  angular  momenta,  so  that  cylinder  axes  always  point  toward  the  Sun.  Figure  3 
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tion,  we  trace  the  evolution  of  a  worst- 
case  example:  Suppose  the  present 
population-increase  rate  were  to  con- 
tinue on  Earth  and  in  the  space  colo- 
nies. In  that  case  the  total  human  pop- 
ulation would  increase  20  000-fold  in  a 
little  over  500  years.  Space-coloniza- 
tion would  absorb  even  so  huge  a 
growth,  as  we  shall  see  from  our  calcula- 
tions. 

The  total  volume  of  material  needed 
in  a  full-size  community  is  1.4  X  109 
cubic  meters,  and  the  material  available 
in  the  asteroid  belt  (from  which  the 
later  communities  will  be  built)  is  esti- 
mated to  be  4  X  1017  cubic  meters, 
about  one  twenty -five  hundredth  the 
volume  of  Earth.  For  a  present  world 
population  of  3.9  X  109  people  and  a 
growth  rate7  of  1.98%  per  year  (the 
1965-71  average),  the  asteroidal  materi- 
al would  last  500  years,  corresponding 
to  a  20  000-fold  population  increase  at 
low  population  density. 

In  figure  4,  we  see  the  development  of 
this  worst-case  problem.  To  hasten  the 
solution  of  that  problem,  the  initial 
space  community  population  density  is 
taken  as  the  ecological  limit;  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  people  that  can  be  sup- 
ported with  food  grown  within  the  com- 
munities, with  conventional  agriculture. 
Richard  Bradfield  has  grown  enough  to 
feed  72  people  per  hectare  by  the  tech- 
niques of  double  planting  and  multiple 
cropping,  and  with  the  use  of  cuttings 
for  livestock  feed.  These  results,8  as 
published  and  also  as  described  to  me 
by  Bradfield,  were  obtained  in  the  Phil- 
lipines,  which  has  only  a  nine-month 
growing  season  and  less  than  ideal 
weather  conditions.  Calculations  based 
on  his  figures,  but  assuming  an  ideal 
twelve-month  season,  indicate  that  the 
colonies  should  be  able  to  support  143 
people  per  hectare  with  a  diet  of  3000 
calories,  52  grams  of  usable  protein  and 
4.3  pounds  of  total  food  per  person  per 
day.9  Much  of  the  protein  would  come 
from  poultry  and  pork.    The  two  main 


cylinders  of  Model  1  should  then  be 
able  to  support  up  to  10  800  people,  and 
the  corresponding  ecological  limit  for  a 
full-size  community  would  be  20  million 
people.  At  this  limit,  all  the  colonists 
would  have  a  high  standard  of  living, 
but  in  apartment-house  living  condi- 
tions, looking  out  over  farmland.  For  a 
community  limit  of  13-million  people, 
the  main  cylinders  could  be  kept  free  of 
agriculture. 

By  about  2050,  then,  figure  4  indi- 
cates that  emigration  to  the  colonies 
could  reverse  the  rise  in  Earth's  popula- 
tion, and  that  the  acceleration  of  the  so- 
lution could  be  dramatically  fast: 
Within  less  than  30  years,  Earth's  popu- 
lation could  be  reduced  from  a  peak  of 
16.5  billion  people  to  whatever  stable 
value  is  desired.  I  have  suggested  1.2 
billion  as  a  possible  optimum;  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  year  1910  in  Earth  histo- 
ry. The  reduction  in  population  densi- 
ty in  the  space  communities  could  be 
equally  rapid,  and  within  another  40 
years  new  construction  could  thin  out 


the  communities  to  a  stable  density  of 
1.43  people  per  hectare,  about  one  hun- 
dredth of  the  ecological  limit.  The 
total  land  area  in  the  colonies  would 
then  be  more  than-  three  times  that  of 
Earth. 

We  can  hope  that,  in  contrast  to  this 
worst-case  example,  some  progress 
toward  zero  population  growth10  will  be 
made  in  the  next  75  years.  Any  such 
progress  will  hasten  the  solution,  reduce 
Earth's  population  peak,  and  hasten  the 
day  when  the  population  densities  on 
Earth  as  well  as  in  the  colonies  can  be 
reduced  to  an  optimum  value. 

Building  the  first  colony 

A  responsible  proposal  to  begin  the 
construction  of  the  first  colony  must  be 
based  on  a  demonstration,  in  some  de- 
tail, of  one  workable  plan  with  realistic 
cost  estimates.  I  emphasize  two  points 
about  any  such  plan:  The  details  pre- 
sented should  be  thought  of  simply  as 
an  existence  proof  of  feasibility;  and 
many  variations  are  possible.    The  op- 


Table  3.  Guideline  Parameters  for  Transport  Linear  Accelerator 


Acceleration 

Average  accelerating  force 

Maximum  field 

Bucket  dry  mass 

Payload 

Repetition  rate 

Transport  rate 

Buckets  on  accelerator 

Sector  length  (accelerator) 

Inductance  per  meter 

Peak  stored  energy  per  meter 

Maximum  frequency  (LSM)* 

Instantaneous  length  driven 

Direct  current  in  bucket  coil 

Peak  current  in  LSM* 

Acceleration  power 

Ohmic  losses  (feeders) 


288  meters/sec» 

900  lbs 

10  000  gauss 

5  kg 

9  kg 

1/sec 

750  tons/day 

8 

50  meters 

0.6  microHy 

10.4  KJ 

2500  Hz 

2  meters 

75  X  10*  amp-turns 

136  X  10'  amps 

40  MW 

15  MW 


LSM:  linear  synchronous  motor 


Table  4.  Estimated  Cost  of  Building  Space  Colonies  (in  1972  dollars) 


Model  1 


Model  2 


Item 

Unit  cost 

Total  (In  $10») 

Unit  cost 

Total  (in  $10») 

Launch  vehicles 

0.3  X  10» 

0.9 

0.5  X  10» 

1.5 

Transport  E  -^  U 

425/lb 

8.5 

250/lb 

11.0 

People  E  -*-U 

1000/lb 

2.2 

500/lb 

8.8 

Transport  E  -*  M 

1000/lb 

6.6 

500/lb 

2.2 

Equipment  for  Moon 

400/lb 

2.4 

400/lb 

1.8 

Equipment  for  Ls 

180/lb 

1.2 

180/lb 

2.0 

Machines  and  tools  (L6) 

625/lb 

1.1 

625/lb 

2.8 

Salaries  (U) 

50  000/man-year 

0.6 

(25%  on  Earth) 

2.0 

Salaries  (Earth) 

30  000/man-year 

7.2 

(30  000/man-year) 

2.0 

Totals 

30  7 
($5.1  X  10»/yr) 

34  1* 
(4.3  X  lOVyr*) 

•  The  cost  saving  due  to  the  presence  of  Model  1  can  be  divided  as  follows:  production,  250O0lbs/man-year;  workforce,  4000  people;  transport 
costs,  $250/lb.  The  saving  over  the  eight  years  needed  to  complete  the  colony  is  thus  a  total  of  $200  X  10'. 
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timum  design  and  course  of  action  can 
only  be  decided  on  after  study  and  con- 
sultation among  experts  in  a  number  of 
fields. 

The  nominal  values  for  the  first 
model  colony  are  taken  as:  construc- 
tion force,  2000  people;  population, 
10  000;  total  mass,  500  000  tons.  When 
the  design  and  cost  analysis  are  done  in 
detail  for  the  entire  enterprise,  the  need 
to  fit  a  budget  may  force  some  reduc- 
tion in  size.  The  initial  estimates  have 
been  aimed  at  holding  the  cost  equal  to 
that  of  one  project  we  have  already  car- 
ried through:  Apollo.  The  choice  of 
10  000  as  a  target  population  ensures 
that,  even  with  some  reduction,  Model  1 
will  be  large  enough  to  obtain  econo- 
mies of  scale  and  to  serve  as  an  effective 
industrial  base  for  the  construction  of 
Model  2.  A  much  reduced  colonization 
project  would  be  little  more  than  a  re- 
named space  station,  perhaps  able  to 
maintain  itself  but  incapable  of  build- 
ing the  larger  models  that  are  necessary 
if  the  program  is  ultimately  to  support 
itself.  It  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
colonization  project  that  Earth  should 
no  longer  have  to  support  it  after  the 
first  two  or  three  stages. 

Ultimately,  colonization  could  take 
place  in  the  entire  sphere,  3  X  1017  km2 
in  area,  that  surrounds  the  Sun  at  the 
distance  we  have  evolved  to  prefer  (the 
so-called   "Dyson   sphere").     For   the 


Rotary  pellet  launcher 

The  rotary  launcher  Is  assumed  to  be  a 
symmetric  two-arm  propeller-tike  device, 
running  at  constant  speed,  with  launching 
arms  of  ten-meter  radius. 


Mass 

10  tons 

Rotation  rate 

2300  rpm 

Tip  speed 

2400  m/sec 

(escape  velocity) 

Power 

1 600  horsepower 

The  transfer  rate  per  launcher  is  3250 
tons  per  year  for  the  transfer  of  5-gm  pel- 
lets, assuming  a  25%  duty  cycle.  The 
strength-to-mass  ratio  for  the  launcher  is 
within  the  range  attainable  by  boron-fila- 
ment technology:  An  aluminum  matrix 
containing  boron  grown  on  tungsten  cores 
is  calculated  to  have  a  yield  stress  of 
322  000  psi  and  average  density  4.1,  so 
that 

p/T  -  L85  X  10"« 

Here  p  is  the  density  and  Tthe  tension  In 
MKS  units.  For  uniform  stress,  the  ratio 
of  arm  radii  at  the  base  and  the  tip  (^  and 
r2)te 

log   rt/r2  -  (p/47V 

where  v  is  the  escape  velocity.  For  rjrz 
less  than  50,  pi  T  must  be  less  than  2.08 
X  10-6. 


first  colony  it  is  probably  best  to  choose 
a  particular  point  on  that  sphere,  within 
easy  range  of  both  Earth  and  Moon,  not 
so  close  as  to  be  eclipsed  often,  and 
preferably  stable  against  displacements 
in  all  three  coordinates.  The  L4  and  L5 
Lagrange  libration  points  satisfy  all 
these  conditions.  They  have  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  forming  only  a  very 
shallow  effective-potential  well.11 

Earth,  Moon,  Sun  and  the  colony 
form  a  restricted  four-body  gravita- 
tional problem,  for  which  the  full  solu-. 
tion  has  only  been  worked  out  within 
the  past  several  years.12  The  stable 
motion  is  a  quasielliptical  orbit,  of  large 
dimensions,  about  L5.  The  maximum 
excursions  in  arc  and  radius  are  several 
tenths  of  the  Earth-Moon  distance. 
On  the  stable  orbit  there  is  room  for 
several  thousand  colonies;  a  long  time 
will  pass  before  colonization  can  fill  so 
big  an  orbit. 

Cost  minimization 

There  are  several  key  problems  in- 
volved here,  each  of  which  appears  to 
yield  to  an  efficient  solution  in  princi- 
ple: reducing  freight-shipment  cost 
from  the  Earth  to  L5,  the  colony  site; 
minimizing  the  mass  needed  from 
Earth;  designing  a  device  for  low-cost 
transfer  of  materials  from  the  Moon  to 

u. 

The  first  problem  was  considered  by 
Robert  Wilson  (NASA),  Eric  Hannah 
and  George  Hazelrigg  (Princeton)  at  a 
meeting  held  9  and  10  May  at  Princeton 
(A  Proceedings  of  this  meeting  will  be 
published).  Their  conclusion  was  that 
the  best  method  during  the  1980's  will 
probably  be  conventional  chemical 
rockets — specifically,  the  high-quality 
engines  already  being  developed  for  the 
space  shuttle.  Among  several  varia- 
tions possible,  the  common  feature  was 
reusability,  and  the  cost  estimates  for 
shipment  varied  from  $190  to  $400  per 
pound,  in  1972  dollars.  The  cost  sum- 
mary table  (Table  4)  therefore  assumes 
$425  per  pound. 

To  reduce  the  mass  needed  from 
Earth,  most  of  the  repetitive  structural 
members  (aluminum)  and  window  pan- 
els (glass)  must  be  produced  at  L5  from 
lunar  material.  A  further,  important 
saving  is  made  by  getting  89%  of  the 
mass  of  needed  water  from  oxygen  in 
the  plentiful  lunar-surface  oxides, 
bringing  only  11%  of  the  water  mass  as 
liquid  hydrogen  from  Earth.  Of  the 
500  000-ton  total  mass  (see  Table  2)  for 
the  Model  1  colony,  98%  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Moon.  The  elements 
most  needed  are  aluminum,  titanium, 
silicon  and  oxygen.  Lunar  surface  soil 
is  usable  for  agriculture,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  nitrates  and  small  amounts  of 
trace  elements.  The  remaining  10000 
tons  must  come  from  the  Earth. 

To  bring  the  total  cost  within  practi- 
cal limits,  we  must  develop  a  low-cost 


method  for  transporting  raw  materials 
from  the  Moon  to  the  construction  site. 
The  discussion  of  transport  methods 
should  be  taken  as  an  existence  proof 
rather  than  as  a  detailed  design.  There 
may  very  well  be  better  methods  than 
those  I  have  considered;  however,  it  is 
enough  to  show  two  solutions  that  ap- 
pear to  be  workable.  Both  use  the  two 
great  advantages  of  the  lunar  environ- 
ment: an  excellent  vacuum  and  a  very 
low  escape  velocity,  about  1.5  miles  per 
sec,  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  escape 
velocity  from  Earth.  To  bring  a  kilo- 
gram to  L5  from  the  Moon  takes  less 
than  5%  of  the  energy  needed  to  take  a 
kilogram  from  Earth. 

Both  methods  assume  electric  power 
from  a  conventional  steam-electric 
power  plant  that  uses  solar  energy,  and 
both  assume  that  the  system  runs  only 
during  the  lunar  day,  the  night  being 
used  for  scheduled  maintenance,  crew 
rest  and  possibly  materials  processing. 
I  have  also  assumed  another  factor  of 
two  lost  to  system  breakdowns.  Overall 
then,  each  system  is  assumed  to  be  run- 
ning only  one  week  in  four. 

The  first  method,  called  "RPL"  for 
rotary  pellet  launcher,  is  a  symmetric, 
two-arm  propeller-like  device,  running 
at  constant  speed.  (See  box  on  page  38 
for  description) .  To  transfer  5  x  10°  tons 
in  six  years,  about  26  such  RPL's  would 
be  needed,  for  a  total  power  of  32  MW. 
Precise  steering  is  carried  out  by  a  lin- 
ear electromagnetic  deflection-plate 
system  after  the  launching,  to  hold 
down  the  pellet  dispersion  and  permit 
easy  collection. 

The  alternative  method,  called 
"TLA"  for  transport  linear  accelerator, 
uses  the  technology  of  dynamic  magnet- 
ic levitation  and  the  linear  synchronous 
motor.  The  TLA  is  a  recirculating  sys- 
tem of  small,  passive  vehicles  (buckets), 
each  having  no  moving  parts  but  con- 
taining superconducting  coils.  The 
bucket  accelerates  a  9-kg  payload  to  es- 
cape speed  along  a  magnetic-levitation, 
linear-synchronous  track.  Deceleration 
then  releases  the  payload,  the  bucket 
slows  to  a  moderate  speed,  and  is  recir- 
culated to  receive  another  payload. 
Table  3  shows  some  guideline  parame- 
ters. The  mass  estimate  is  1500  tons,  of 
which  about  80%  is  in  power -generation 
and  power-handling  equipment.  In  six 
years,  running  25%  of  the  time,  the  TLA 
can  transport  over  300  times  its  own 
weight.  (For  a  short  bibliography  of 
early  work  on  the  possibilities  of  elec- 
tromagnetic launching,  before  the  de- 
velopment of  dynamic  magnetic  levita- 
tion, see  reference  13.) 

Both  RPL  and  TLA  may  have  even- 
tual applications  as  high-throughput, 
energetically  efficient  reaction  motors, 
running  on  solar  power  and  able  to  use 
any  kind  of  asteroidal  debris  as  reaction 
mass.  They  could  propel  very  large 
payloads,  in  the  million-ton  range  or 
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EffactJvenoss  of  space  colonization  in  solving  a  hypothetical  "worst  case"  population-growth 
problem.  The  case  considered  assumes  no  reduction  of  population  growth  rate  either  on  Earth 
or  In  the  space  colonies.  Here  Pa  is  the  population  of  Earth,  Ps  that  of  space,  and  A*IA*  the 
ratio  of  land  area  in  space  (an  usable)  to  total  land  area  of  Earth.  Both  Pa  and  PJA,  reach  sta- 
ble, relatively  low  values.  Changes  within  wide  limits  In  the  assumed  input  numbers  do  not  af- 
fect the  reaching  of  a  stable  solution,  nor  do  they  affect  the  final  stable  values  of  Pe  arid  PJ \. 
This  figure  is  an  example  of  the  power  of  space-colonization,  not  a  prediction.  Figure  4 


higher,  between  the  asteroid  belt  and 
the  L5  site. 

The  Model  1  colony  will  be  too  small 
to  carry  out  a  wide  variety  of  manufac- 
turing processes,  but  it  can  perform 
those  tasks  that  are  energy  intensive, 
not  labor  intensive,  and  that  will  pro- 
duce a  large  return  in  total  tonnage. 
One  example  is  the  production  of  alu- 
minum by  the  Hall  process.  An  in- 
stalled capacity  of  40  MW  is  enough  to 
produce  20  000  tons  of  aluminum  in  two 
years,  for  the  exostructure  of  Model  1. 
Another  example  is  the  separation  of 
oxygen  from  the  lunar  oxides  to  com- 
bine with  hydrogen  brought  from 
Earth.  (With  50000  tons  of  water, 
Model  1  can  have  lush  vegetation  as 
well  as  substantial  streams  and  small 
lakes).  In  contrast,  small,  low-mass 
parts  are  best  brought  from  Earth. 

The  later  colonies,  perhaps  beginning 
with  Model  3,  will  use  asteroidal  mate- 
rial, which  is  rich  in  hydrocarbons  as 
well  as  in  metals.  We  can  speculate 
that,  relatively  early  in  the  development 
of  the  colonies,  the  economics  of  freight 
transport  will  probably  dictate  that  the 
"up"  shipments  from  Earth  will  consist 
only  of  people  and  labor-intensive, 
miniaturized  products  such  as  comput- 
ers and  calculators.  The  "down"  ship- 
ping costs  may  be  lower  because  of  the 
possibility  of  atmospheric  braking.  Be- 
tween colonies,  all  shipping  and  travel 
costs  should  be  very  low.  For  Model  1, 
the  project  cost  is  summarized  in  Table 


4.  For  comparison,  the  Apollo  project 
cost  about  33  billion  (1972)  dollars. 

We  can  also  see  in  Table  4  that  the 
economic  payoff  from  the  construction 
of  the  first  community  will  come  quick- 
ly, during  construction  of  the  second. 
That  payoff  will  be  in  the  form  of  trans- 
port costs  saved  because  tools  and  fab- 
ricated structures  will  be  made  from 
lunar  material  at  Community  1  rather 
than  on  Earth.  The  first  colony  can  ap- 
parently pay  for  itself  in  one  or  two 
years,  and,  by  its  presence,  can  keep  the 
annual  cost  of  building  Community 
2— with  its  100  000  to  200  000  people— 
at  about  the  same  level  as  for  Commu- 
nity 1.  After  that,  construction  costs 
for  models  3,  4  and  so  on,  should  taper 
off  as  space-based  industry  becomes 
stronger,  and  as  the  wide  range  of 
chemical  elements  in  the  asteroids,  are 
used. 

We  can  speculate  that  the  second  or 
third  colony  may  begin  to  pay  back  its 
construction  cost  in  additional  ways,  for 
example  by  the  manufacture  of  high- 
strength  single  crystals14  in  the  zero- 
gravity,  high-vacuum  environment  that 
surrounds  it,  and  by  the  manufacture  of 
titanium  products. 

To  follow  the  economics  as  far  as 
Model  3  would  be  too  speculative;  its 
costs  to  Earth  will  mainly  be  those  of 
transporting  its  one  to  two  million  in- 
habitants to  Lg.  Its  earliest  possible 
completion  date  is  estimated  at  just 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  (28  years 


forward  in  time;  going  back  the  same 
number  of  years  brings  us  to  the  era  of 
the  V2  rocket,  more  than  ten  years  be- 
fore the  first  artificial  satellite). 
Around  the  year  2000,  a  fully  reusable 
chemical  rocket  system  could  transport 
payloads  to  h-0  at  a  cost  of  about  $100 
per  pound  (again,  in  1972  dollars).  A 
prospective  colonist  could  therefore 
save  enough  money  (one  or  two  years' 
salary)  to  emigrate  with  his  family  of 
three.  The  near  certainty  of  continued 
advances  in  propulsion  systems 
suggests  that  the  actual  costs  will  be 
lower. 

By  the  middle  years  of  the  next  cen- 
tury, and  possibly  earlier,  production 
costs  at  L5  should  be  lower  than  on 
Earth.  My  reasons  for  this  belief  are 
that: 

►  the  asteroid  belt  is  a  rich  source  of 
raw  materials,  already  exposed  and  dif- 
ferentiated. 

►  transport  from  the  belt  to  L5  can  be 
done  in  a  way  analogous  to  ocean 
freight  on  Earth;  that  is,  in  very  large 
units,  with  low  fuel  costs  and  very  small 
crews.  In  space,  it  may  be  most  practi- 
cal to  eliminate  the  freighter  hulls  en- 
tirely. A  TLA-type  reaction  motor  can 
run  on  free  solar  power  and  transport 
an  entire  asteroid  to  L5,  perhaps  with 
no  crew  at  all. 

►  food-raising  costs,  production  costs 
and  shipping  costs  among  the  com- 
munities should  all  be  lower  than  on 
Earth  because  of  ideal  growing  condi- 
tions, proximity  of  farms  to  consumers, 
availability  of  unlimited  solar  power 
and  the  convenience  of  zero-gravity  and 
high-vacuum  environments  for  produc- 
tion and  transportation. 

If  we  are  so  prodigal  as  to  run 
through  the  entire  material  of  thevflster- 
oid  belt  in  the  next  500  years,  we  can 
even  gain  another  500  years  by  using  up 
the  moons  of  the  outer  planets.  Long 
before  then,  I  hope  we  will  have  slowed 
the  growth  of  the  human  population. 
And  I  feel  sure  that  long  before  then  a 
modified  version  of  a  space  community 
will  have  travelled  to  a  nearby  star. 

I  am  left  with  the  desire  to  communi- 
cate two  aspects  of  this  work  more  com- 
pletely. On  the  one  hand,  I  would  like 
to  display  for  review  more  of  the  details 
of  calculations  and  references  than  is 
possible  here.  And  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  discus- 
sion outside  our  own  group  of  physics- 
oriented  people.  This  work  should  be 
discussed  and  debated  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible, by  people  with  a  range  of  techni- 
cal and  artistic  talents,  and  by  people 
who  claim  no  special  talent  beyond  the 
ability  to  work  hard  for  a  worthwhile 
goal.  I  hope  I  have  conveyed  at  least  a 
little  of  the  sense  of  excitement  that  I 
have  enjoyed  over  the  past  few  years  as 
each  serious  problem  has  appeared  to 
yield  to  a  solution,  as  well  as  how  much 
more  remains  to  be  done  and  how  much 
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need  there  is  for  good  ideas  and  hard 

work. 

*     *     * 

For  private  communications  leading  to  ref- 
erences, I  thank  Donald  Gault,  Barry  Royce, 
Richard  Johnson,  George  Hazelrigg  and 
John  Breakwell.  And  it  is  a  special  plea- 
sure to  thank  those  who  encouraged  me  to 
continue  this  work  in  the  years  when  it  was 
little  known,  particularly  George  Pimentel, 
Freeman  Dyson,  Brian  O'Leary,  Roman 
Smoluchowski,  Richard  Feynman  and  John 
Tukey.  J  am  also  grateful  to  Michael  Phil- 
lips of  the  Point  Foundation,  which  sup- 
ported the  first  public  meeting  on  this 
subject. 
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alike  customer  who  was  in  the  hank).  In 
addition,  NEWSWEEK  learned.  Party  he- 
Kan  talking  to  Sacramento  Federal  pros- 
ecutor Dwayne  Ke>  es  three  weeks  ago — 
and  last  week  the  lawyer  for  Soliah,  who 
has  been  charged  with  the  hank  robbery, 
filed  a  motion  to  find  out  what  she  said. 
Patty  named  housepainter  James  Kilgore 
(also  underground)  and  a  convicted 
bomber  named  Michael  Bortin  as  the 
two  other  rohhers.  Bortin  denied  it, 
saj  ing  he  was  painting  a  house  that  day 
and  can  prove  it. 

THE  JACK  SCOTT  CONNECTION:  During 
the  summer  of  1974,  after  the  deadly 
shoot-out  between  the  SLA  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department,  sports  activ- 
ist Jack  Scott,  his  parents  and  his  wife 
Micki  reportedly  helped  Patty  travel 
incognito  cross-country  to  a  secluded 
farmhouse  rented  by  the  Scotts  near 
Scranton,  Pa.  A  Federal  grand  jury  has 
been  investigating  charges  against  Scott 
and  his  wife  for  harboring  Patty  as  a 
fugitive — with  no  notable  success.  Now 
that  may  change.  "We're  going  to  pursue 
it,"  said  a  top  U.S.  attorney  responsible 
for  the  case  last  week.  "We  expect  Patty 
Hearst  to  cooperate  with  us." 

THE  MARIN  COUNTY  BOMBINGS:  In  Au- 
gust 1975,  about  a  month  before  FBI 
agents  caught  Patty,  four  terrorists  blew 
up  two  sheriffs'  cars  in  Marin  County, 
across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco.  Patty 
has  now  admitted  to  the  FBI  that  she 
went  along  for  the  ride  that  day,  but  she 
has  denied  throwing  any  bombs  herself 
and  specifically  ruled  out  a  role  by 
Kilgore,  a  prime  suspect.  Marin  district 
attorney  Bruce  Bales  is  interested  in 
interrogating  Patty — but  not  much  inter- 
ested in  prosecuting  her,  which  seems  to 
leave  room  for  a  bargain. 

THE  BERKELEY  KIDNAPPING:  In  the 
near  future,  predicted  Alameda  County 
district  attorney  Lowell  Jensen  last 
week,  "Miss  Hearst  would,  from  the 
witness  stand,  point  to  William  and 
Emily  Harris  as  her  kidnappers."  To 
prepare  for  that  day  in  court,  deputy  D.A. 
Alexander  Selvin  filed  a  nineteen-count 
complaint  against  the  couple,  charging 
them  with  kidnapping,  robbery,  assault 
and  false  imprisonment  of  Patty,  Steven 
Weed  and  a  number  of  hapless  bystand- 
ers on  the  night  of  the  kidnapping.  "Miss 
Hearst's  attorney,"  Jensen  reported, 
"has  assured  her  complete  cooperation 
in  testifying  against  the  Harrises." 

Selvin  also  cited  a  nineteen-page  inde- 
pendent report  by  a  Berkeley  police 
officer  to  corroborate  the  story  Patty  had 
offered  during  her  trial.  He  said  that  he 
had  a  size-6V2  lady's  leather  glove  with 
the  label  L.S.  Ayres  (an  Indianapolis 
department  store  that  had  once  em- 
ployed Emily  Harris)  that  had  turned  up 
in  a  getaway  car  used  on  the  night  Patty 
was  kidnapped.  And  he  said  that  he 
would  also  use  the  draft  history  of  the 
SLA  found  in  the  Harrises'  last  hideout — 
the  same  document  U.S.  attorney  James 
L.  Browning  used  to  portray  Patty  as  a 
willing  convert  to  the  SLA — to  substanti- 
ate Patty's  story  of  her  kidnapping. 


X-rays  show  Patty's  lung  before  surgery  (left)  and  tube  inserted  to  reinflate  it 

PATTY'S  COLLAPSED  LUNG 


"Spontaneous  tension  pneumotho- 
rax," which  struck  Patty  Hearst  one 
night  last  week,  is  the  collapse  of  a 
lung  due  to  air  seeping  through  a 
rupture  and  into  the  cavity  between 
the  lung  and  rib  cage.  A  lung  collapse 
such  as  Patty's  occurs  mainly  among 
young  people  of  slight  build,  and 
usually  it  is  easily  repaired.  The  dan- 
ger comes  from  the  pressure  of  the 
escaped  air  against  the  heart  and 
major  vessels,  which  can  impair  the 
circulation  of  blood.  "If  it  is  untreat- 
ed," says  Dr.  Donald  Rowles,  the 
surgeon  who  admitted  Patty  to  the 
hospital,  "this  condition  has  a  serious 
risk  of  causing  death." 

Patty  was  treated  promptly.  While 
her  lawyer  Al  Johnson  held  her  hand, 
Dr.  Jeffrey  Weisberg — explaining 
each  step  of  the  way — administered  a 
local  anesthetic  to  the  right  side  of  her 
chest.  After  making  a  small  incision 


THE  SHOOT-OUT  AT  MEL'S:  In  mid-May 
1974,  Patty  and  the  Harrises  allegedly 
shot  up  Mel's  Sporting  Goods  Store  in 
Los  Angeles,  beat  a  clerk  and  kidnapped 
a  young  man  with  a  van  that  they  used  as 
a  hideaway.  They  now  face  an  eleven- 
count  indictment  for  robbery,  kidnap- 
ping and  armed  assault.  Both  Patty  and 
the  Harrises  seem  eager  to  implicate 
each  other,  but  the  Los  Angeles  district 
attorney's  office  has  been  reluctant  to 
discuss  any  deals  for  the  understandable 
reason  that  the  state's  case  looks  strong 
enough  already  without  Patty's  help.  It 
was  possible  that  district  attorney  John 
Van  De  Kamp  might  ultimately  agree  to 
a  "case  settlement,"  in  which  Patty 
could  plead  guilty  to  first-degree  rob- 
bery— which  could  carry  a  life  sen- 
tence— and  armed  assault  instead  of 
risking  trial  on  additional  charges,  in- 
cluding kidnapping. 

Patty  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  pon- 
der that  decision  after  she  leaves  the 


between  her  ribs,  he  spread  the  mus- 
cle exposed  by  the  cut  and  pushed  a 
slender  tube  through  the  pleura  (the 
delicate  membrane  lining)  and  into 
the  cavity.  The  puncturing  of  the 
pleura  was  painful,  but  at  once  much 
of  the  trapped  air  rushed  out — sound- 
ing, Weisberg  said,  "like  the  flutter- 
ing of  the  air  out  of  an  already  deflated 
balloon."  The  collapsed  lung  began  to 
inflate  almost  immediately. 

The  tube,  connected  to  a  machine 
that  draws  the  air  out  of  the  cavity,  was 
inserted  upwards  along  the  lung  for  4 
inches  and  stitched  into  place.  It 
remained  there  for  three  days,  caus- 
ing Patty  only  slight  pain,  and  was 
removed  after  the  rupture  had  healed. 
Patty's  only  long-range  problem  now 
is  a  silver-dollar-size  blister  on  the 
lung  in  which  the  rupture  occurred. 
This  may  correct  itself  naturally,  but  if 
not,  further  surgery  may  be  needed. 


hospital,  probably  later  this  week,  to 
undergo  her  new  round  of  psychiatric 
tests  at  the  Federal  Metropolitan  Correc- 
tional Center  in  San  Diego.  She  also 
faces  continuing  medical  problems.  In 
addition  to  the  collapsed  lung,  doctors 
found  that  Patty,  who  has  lost  twelve 
pounds  during  her  six  months  in  jail, 
showed  symptoms  of  malnutrition  and  a 
possible  liver  disorder.  They  ordered  a 
complete  medical  checkup  and  put  her 
on  a  high-protein  diet  to  gain  weight. 

The  rough  passage  through  plea  bar- 
gaining won't  make  life  any  easier  for 
Patty.  She  is  now  a  convicted  bank 
robber,  and  one  jury  has  already  sized 
her  up  as  a  liar — hardly  an  inducement 
for  any  prosecutor  to  put  her  on  the  stand 
again.  Most  of  the  advantages  now  seem 
to  lie  with  the  government,  and  there  is 
not  much  Patty  can  do  to  improve  her  lot 
but  keep  on  talking. 

—TOM  MATHEWS  with  WILLIAM  J.  OOOK  in  San  Francisco 
and  DIANE  CAMPER  in  Washington 
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Announcing  ConRail. 

A  better  way 
to  run  a  railroad. 

On  April  1,  six  struggling  railroads  became  a  single,  more 

efficient  railroad,  stretching  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis.  Purpose:  to  give 

customers  first-class  service  and  become  a  profitable  company. 


It's  going  to  take  time.  But  we've 
got  the  people,  the  money,  and 
the  will  to  make  it  work. 

And  we've  got  to  make  it  work. 
A  big  chunk  of  America  is  count- 
ing on  us. 

Our  17,000  miles  of  track  cover 
an  area  with  100  million  people  and 
55  percent  of  America's  manufac- 
turing plants.  Including  major  auto- 
mobile plants. 

ConRail  serves  so  much  of  the 
automobile  industry  that  if  we 
stopped  hauling  freight  even  for 
one  day,  26,000  auto  workers  would 
be  thrown  out  of  work. 

In  business 
to  make  a  profit 

Don't  confuse  us  with  Amtrak, 
which  is  a  Government-subsidized 
company  responsible  for  intercity 


ConRail  blankets  sixteen  states  with 
17,000  miles  of  track. 


passenger  service.  ConRail  is  a  for- 
profit  company— primarily  a  freight 
railroad.  (Under  contract  to  various 
agencies,  ConRail  also 
provides  tracks  and  op- 
erating  personnel   for 
passenger  trains.) 

The  $2.1  billion 
we're  getting  from  the 
Government  (see  right) 
comes  as  an  investment 
that  we  are  legally  ob- 
ligated to  pay  back. 

We're  in  business  to 
improve  service  and 
make  a  profit.  But  why 
should  we  succeed  when  the  six  rail- 
roads we  took  over  went  bankrupt? 

Old  problems 
attacked  head  on 

The  Penn  Central  and  other  bank- 
rupts had  to  watch  road- 
beds and  equipment  deteri- 
orate for  lack  of  money. 
This  slowed  service  and  in- 
creased damage  costs. 

They  had  to  absorb 
losses  from  commuter  lines. 
And  from  unprofitable 
freight  lines. 

And,  in  some  areas, 
they  didn't  have  enough 


ConRail  is  often  the  lowest 
cost  way  to  move  truck  trail- 
ers between  the  East  Coast 
and  the  Midwest. 


flexibility  in  assigning  employees. 
As  you'll  see  below,  the  legisla- 
tion that  created  ConRail  specifi- 
cally  attacks  each  of 
these  major  problems. 

Billions  to 

improve  roadbeds 

and  equipment 

In    creating    ConRail, 
Congress  authorized 
the   purchase  of  $2.1 
billion  in  ConRail  se- 
curities.    ConRail 
doesn't  have  to  pay  in- 
terest or  dividends  in  cash  in  the 
early   years— which   frees  all   the 
money  for  building  a  better  railroad. 
We'll  use  the  $2.1  billion  (as 
well  as  more  billions  from  ConRail 
revenues)  to  replace  over  4,000,000 

Now  we're  one  dynamic 


Penn  Central 


Lehigh  Valley 


Is  it  true  the  amazing  secret  of  TELECULT  POWER 

AUTOMATICALLY  BRINGS  YOU 
ANYTHING  YOU  DESIRE... 

And  in  10  seconds  starts  to  draw  Riches,  Love,  Fine  Possessions,  Friends, 
Power,  Secret  Knowledge,  and  much  more  into  your  life?  See  for  yourself! 


Yei.  a  staggering  miracle  has  happened;  A  bril- 
liant psychic  rtsaarcher  has  discovered  a  secret— 
so  powerful  that  it  is  said  to  bring  your  desires 
to  you,  from  the  invisible  world,  like  a  blazing 
streak  of  lightning! 

Yes,  how  would  you  like  to  be  able  to  sit  In 
your  living  room,  give  the  command  for  love,  and 
Instantly  have  your  loved  one  appear  at  your  side? 
Or  give  the  command  lor  money,  and  suddenly 
find  a  big.  thick  roll  of  dollars  in  your  hand?* 

Now,  a  daring  new  book  called  TELECULT 
POWER  lays  bare  this  magic  secret,  and  shows 
how  it  can  bring  fortune,  love,  and  happiness.  And 
Reese  P.  Dubin  —  the  mm  who  discovered  it  — 
makes  this  shocking  claim  .  .  . 

"Great  Wealth  And  Power  Can  Be  Yours!" 

Admittedly,  the  concept  this  book  proposes  is 
completely  opposed  and  contrary  to  normal  hu- 
man knowledge  and  experience.  "But  at  this  very 
moment,"  says  Mr.  Dubin,  "I  have  startling  proof 
that  I  want  you  to  see  with  your  own  eyes!  I  want 
to  show  you  .  .  . 

•  "How  diamonds  and  jewels  have  appeared, 
seemingly  out  of  nothingness,  shortly  after  the 
use  of  this  strange  secret!" 

•  "How  a  man  used  this  method  for  a  pocketful 
of  money!" 

•  "How  a  woman  used  it  to  fill  an  empty  purse!" 

•  "How  a  farmer  received  a  pot  full  of  gold!" 

•  "How  another  user  Teleported  a  gold  jewel  box 
to  her,  seemingly  out  of  thin  air!" 

•  "How  a  woman  used  this  method  to  regain  her 
lost  youth!" 

•  "How  a  man,  growing  bald,  claims  he  renewed 
the  growth  of  his  hair  with  this  secret!" 

•  "How  a  woman  used  it  to  bring  her  mate  to  her, 
without  asking!" 

•  "How  another  woman  summoned  a  man  to  her 
—out  of  thin  air!" 

•  "How  a  man  heard  the  unspoken  thoughts  of 
others,  with  this  secret!" 

•  "How  a  woman  saw  behind  walls  and  over 
great  distances,  with  it!" 

•  "How  a  man  broadcast  silent  commands  that 
others  had  to  obey!" 

Let  us  now  clearly  demonstrate  to  you  the  sci- 
entific basis  behind  the  new  wonderworking,-  Mir- 
acle of  TELECULT  POWER! 

"How  Telecult  Power  Brings  Any  Desire 
Easily  And  Automatically!" 

For  many  years,  Reese  P.  Dubin  dreamed  of  a 
way  to  call  upon  the  invisible  forces  at  work  all 
around  us.  He  spent  a  lifetime  digging  and  search- 
ing for  the  secret.  These  investigations  brought 
him  knowledge  that  goes  back  to  the  dim  recesses 
of  the  past. 

One  day,  to  his  astonishment,  he  discovered  that 
he  could  actually  broadcast  silent  commands, 
which  others  instantly  obeyed.  Using  the  secret  he 
tells  you  about  in  this  book,  he  tried  it  time  after 
time  —  commanding  others  to  sleep,  get  up  and 
come  to  him,  talk  or  not  talk  -  and  act  according 
to  his  silent  wishes.  It  worked  every  time! 

Working  relentlessly  from  this  evidence,  Reese 
P.  Dubin  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  new  kind  of 
instrument  —  called  a  Tele-Photo  Transmitter  — 
that  concentrates  your  thoughts,  and  sends  them 
like  a  streaking  bullet  to  their  destination! 

OTHERS  OBEY  SILENT  COMMANDS!  Writ- 
ing of  the  success  of  this  method,  one  user  reports 
the  following  experience: 

"/  willed  her  to  pick  up  and  eat  a  biscuit  from 
a  plate  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  She  did  so.  I  will- 
ed her  to  shake  hands  with  her  mother.  She  rushed 
to  her  mother  and  stroked  her  hands  .  .  . 

"I  willed  her  to  nod.  She  stood  still  and  bent  her 
head.  I  willed  her  to  clap  her  hands,  play  a  note  on 
the  piano,  write  her  name,  all  of  which  she  did." 

"No  one  can  escape  the  power  of  this  method," 
says  Mr.  Dubin.  "Everybody  —  high  or  low,  igno- 
rant or  wise  —  all  are  subject  to  its  spell!  And  un- 
less the  person  is  told  what's  being  done,  he  will 
think  the  thoughts  are  his  own!" 

HEARS  THE  THOUGHTS  OF  OTHERS!  Ex- 
perimenting further  with  the  Tele-Photo  Trans- 
mitter, Reese  P.  Dubin  soon  found  that  he  could 


"tune  in"  and  HEAR  the  unspoken  thoughts  of 
others.  He  says,  "At  first,  these  hearing  impres- 
sions startled  me,  and  I  took  them  for  actual 
speech,  until  I  realized  that  people  don't  usually 
say  such  things  aloud!  And  their  lips  remained 
closed." 

SEES  BEYOND  WALLS,  AND  OVER 
GREAT  DISTANCES!  Then  he  discovered  he 
could  pick  up  actual  sights,  from  behind  walls  and 
over  great  distances!  And  when  he  "tuned  in"  he 
could  see  actual  living  scenes  before  him— as  clear 
as  the  picture  on  a  television  screen! 

MAKES  WOMAN  APPEAR  -  SEEMINGLY 
OUT  OF  THIN  AIR!  With  mounting  excitement, 
Reese  P.  Dubin  launched  one  of  the  most  exciting 
experiments  in  the  history  of  psychic  research.  He 
wanted  to  see  if  the  Tele-Photo  Transmitter  could 
bring  him  an  actual  material  object!  He  chose,  for 
this  experiment,  the  seemingly  impossible:  an  ac- 
tual living  person! 

He  simply  focused  the  Tele-Photo  Transmitter, 
by  dialing  the  object  of  his  desire.  In  a  flash  the 
door  burst  open,  and  there  -  standing  before  him, 
as  real  as  life  —  was  his  long-lost  cousin! 

He  stared  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked 
again!  There  —  smiling,  with  arms  outstretched  in 
greeting—  stood  living  proof  of  the  most  astound- 
ing discovery  of  the  Century! 

Dial  Any  Treasure! 

You'll  see  how  to  use  the  Tele-Photo  Trans- 
mitter, to  summon  your  desires.  This  special  in- 
strument —  your  mental  equipment  —  requires  no 
wires,  and  no  electricity.  "Yet,"  says  Mr.  Dubin, 
"it  can  teleport  desires,  swiftly  from  the  invisible 
world." 

When  you  dial  your  desire -whether  for  riches, 
love,  or  secret  knowledge— you  capture  its  invis- 
ible, photoplasmic  form,  at  which  point  "it  starts 
to  materialize!"  says  Dr.  Dubin. 

"Telecult  Power  can  work  seeming  miracles  in 
your  life,"  says  Mr.  Dubin.  "With  it,  it  is  possible 
to  dial  any  desire  —  called  a  Photo-Form  —  then 
sit  back,  relax,  and  watch  this  powerful  secret  go 
to  work!" 

"Instantly  Your  Life  Is  Changed!" 

With  this  secret,  the  mightiest  force  in  the  Uni- 
verse is  at  your  command!  "Simply  ask  for  any- 
thing you  want,"  says  Mr.  Dubin,  "whether  it  be 
riches,  love,  fine  possessions,  power,  friends,  or 
secret  knowledge!" 

Suppose  you  had  dialed  Photo-Form  #2  for 
Jewels,  for  example.  That's  what  Margaret  C.  did, 
in  an  actual  example  Mr.  Dubin  tells  you  about. 
Rich,  glittering  diamonds  and  jewels  literally  ap- 
peared at  her  feet:  a  pair  of  gold  earrings,  which 
she  found  that  morning  ...  a  surprise  gift  of  a 
pearl  necklace,  and  matching  silver  bracelets  .  .  . 
a  beautiful  platinum  ring  set  with  emeralds  and 
diamonds,  dropped  on  her  front  lawn! 

"Almost  overnight,"  says  Mr.  Dubin,  "it  can 
start  to  multiply  riches,  bring  romance  and  love 
.  .  .  draw  favors,  gifts,  new  friends  ...  or  any- 
thing else  asked  for!  It  isn't  necessary  for  you  to 
understand  why.  What  is  important  is  that  it  has 
already  worked  for  many  others  .  .  .  men  and 
women  in  all  walks  of  life  .  .  .  worked  every  time 
.  .  .  and  it  will  work  for  you,  too!" 

Brings  A  Pocket  Full  Of  Money! 

You'll  see  how  Jerry  D.  used  this  method.  He 
was  broke  a  week  before  payday.  All  he  did,  he 
says,  was  to  dial  Photo-Form  #1.  Suddenly  he 
felt  a  bulge  in  his  pocket.  Lo  and  behold!  He  took 
out  a  roll  of  money  .  .  .  fives,  tens,  twenties  .  .  . 
and  more!  Obviously,  it  had  been  placed  there— 
but  when?  And  by  whom? 

A  Brand  New  Car  Comes! 

Marty  C,  a  taxi  driver,  reports  that  he  just 
dialed  Photo-Form  #4,  sat  back,  relaxed,  and 
waited  for  things  to  happen.  In  a  short  time,  great 
excitement  filled  the  house.  His  wife  came  hurry- 
ing in,  saying,  "We  won  it!  We  won  a  car  and  a 
cash  prize!  They  just  delivered  it!"  He  got  up  and 
went   to   the   window.   There,   big   and   beautiful. 


standing  in  the  driveway,  was  a  brand  new  Cadil- 
lac! 

Brings  Mate  Without  Asking! 

Mrs.  Conrad  B.  reports  that  she  was  tired  of 
"pursuing"  her  husband,  as  she  called  it.  She 
wanted  him  lo  voluntarily  do  the  things  she  longed 
for,  take  her  places,  show  affection.  But  he  hadn't 
looked  at  her  in  years.  He  would  fall  asleep  imme- 
diately after  supper,  or  watched  the  ball  games,  or 
read  the  papers.  Secretly  Mrs.  B.  decided  to  try 
this  method.  She  dialed  Photo-Form  #9  for  Love! 
Instantly,  her  husband's  attitude  changed  from 
boredom  to  interest  and  enthusiasm.  And  from 
that  day  forward,  he  showered  her  with  kindness 
and   affection!    It   was  like  a  miracle  come  true! 

The  Power  Of  This  Method! 

There  are  so  many  personal  experiences  which  I 
could  recount,  stories  of  healing,  wealth,  and  hap- 
piness with  this  secret,  that  I  find  myself  wanting 
to  tell  all  of  them  at  once.  Here  are  just  a  few  .  .  . 

•  REGAINS  HAIR  GROWTH!  Walter  C.  had  a 
shiny  bald  head  with  just  a  fringe  of  white  hair 
showing  around  the  edges.  He  tried  this  method, 
and  soon  his  hair  began  to  regrow.  The  new  hair 
came  in  thick,  dark,  and  luxurious! 

•  ROLLS  DrCE  50  TIMES  WITHOUT  MISSING 
ONCE!  You'll  see  how  this  secret  gave  Albert  J. 
the  power  to  roll  the  dice  50  times,  without  miss- 
ing once,  and-for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Las  Vegas-walk  away  with  $500,000! 

•  DISSOLVES  ALL  EVIL!  You'll  see  how  this 
amazing  secret  revealed  to  Lawrence  M.  the  peo- 
ple who  were  trying  to  make  him  look  silly  at 
work— actually  revealed  their  secret  thoughts- 
made  them  confess  and  apologize! 

If  TELECULT  POWER  can  do  all  this  for 
others,  what  riches,  what  rewards,  what  amazing 
results  can  it  also  bring  to  you? 
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By  Charles  Bowen 


There  has  been  quite  a  UFO  flap  in 
Britain  during  recent  months  and,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  a  tremendous  furor  over 
the  late  UFO  contactee  George 
Adamski. 

Whether  or  not  one  has  much  faith 
in  the  claims  of  Adamski,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  made  his  mark  on  "ufol- 
ogy,"  an  influence  which  started  the 
moment  his  claims — to  have  met  an 
"interplanetary  visitor,"  allegedly  from 
Venus,  and  to  have  taken  photographs 
of  his  craft — were  included  in  a  1953 
book  Flying  Saucers  Have  Landed, 
the  bulk  of  which  was  written  by  Des- 
mond Leslie. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  opposition  to 
Adamski  was  instantaneous  and  vit- 
riolic. Yet  the  book,  a  best-seller,  gave 
millions  of  people  their  first  insight  into 
the  subject  of  UFOs,  and  although 
many  may  not  have  believed  Adam- 
ski's  claims,  their  interest  in  ufology's 
other  aspects  continued. 

Would-be  debunkers  of  UFOs  had  a 
perfect  opportunity  to  ridicule  the  sub- 
ject by  attacking  the  late  George 
Adamski's  statements.  All  this  thanks  to 
the  antics  of  an  overly  enthusiastic  buff 
named  Kenneth  Rogers.  During  this 
past  August  and  September  Rogers 
garnered  a  lot  of  publicity  in  British 
newspapers  over  his  "plan"  to  submit  to 
Bristol  University  his  "dossier  of  War- 
minster sightings"  for  scientific  study 
(20,000  words,  we  were  told,  for  500 
cases!).  His  picture  appeared  in  one 
newspaper,  arm  aloft,  finger  pointing 
skywards,  while  he  looked  for  UFOs 
and  "green  beings." 

Then,  on  Sept.  19,  1975,  his  photo- 
graph appeared  in  the  2-million  circula- 
tion London  Evening  News.  The  ban- 
ner headline  read:  "Flying  Saucer 
Phony,  And  How  He  Did  It."  Rogers 
was  seen  holding  a  device,  the  upper 
section  of  which  looked  remarkably  like 
the  alleged  UFO  in  Adamski's  photo- 
graphs. The  "phony"  was,  of  course, 
Adamski,  and  the  implications  was  that 
he  had  photographed  the  lid,  or  shade, 
of  an  object  like  that  held  by  Rogers, 
and  claimed  it  was  the  photo  of  a  flying 
saucer.  The  device,  it  seems,  was  a 
bottle  cooler  discovered  by  chance  in  a 
London  restaurant,  and  said  to  have 
been  manufactured  by  a  Wigan,  Lan- 
cashire, firm.  As  Adamski  was  known 
to  have  been  a  soft-drink  salesman, 


nearly  everyone  put  2  and  2  together 
and  made,  as  it  turned  out — 5! 

Adamski  was  immediately  de- 
nounced with  great  glee  by  scores  of 
national  newspapers,  on  television  and 
on  radio.  But  there  was  a  snag:  no  one 
had  bothered  to  check  their  facts.  After 
all,  the  Wigan  firm  had  gone  out  of 
business,  and  Adamski  was  de- 
ceased, so  why  bother. 

So  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  me 
when  a  refrigeration  engineer  named 
Nicholson  came  forward  on  radio  on 
September  20th  to  state  that  it  was  he 
who  had  designed  the  cooler  in  1959 
(six  years  after  the  photographs  were 
first  published).  Nicholson  said  he  had 
seen  the  Adamski  book  and  was  so 
fascinated  by  the  UFO  shape  that  he 
borrowed  the  design  for  the  shade  of 
the  bottle  cooler.  When  challenged, 
Nicholson  produced  his  patents. 

Thus  George  Adamski  continues, 
albeit  indirectly,  to  bug  the  cause  of 
serious  UFO  research,  for  only  one  or 
two  of  the  newspapers  that  had  rushed 
to  the  assault  had  the  grace  to  publish 
a  retraction.  In  one  that  did,  a  Bristol 
evening  paper,  Rogers  was  quoted  as 
saying  he  had  been  made  to  look  a  "bit 
of  a  fool."  In  this  respect,  and  this 
respect  alone,  we  can  endorse  his 
judgment,  for  millions  of  people  now 
equate  serious  UFO  researchers  with 
Adamski,  who,  so  they  have  been  told, 
was  a  phony,  hence  all  UFO  re- 
searchers are  phonies. 

Thames  Valley:  Winnersh 

The  Thames  Valley  region  around 
Reading,  which  is  about  30  miles  west 
of  London,  had  a  late  summer  UFO 
wave  which  received  much  publicity  in 
the  local  press. 

On  August  27th,  a  Wokingham 
housewife,  Mrs.  Jill  Bodman,  and  her 
press  photographer  husband  saw  a 
strange  glowing  bell-shaped  UFO  just 
before  they  drove  through  the  village  of 
Winnersh.  The  object,  hovering  at  roof- 
top height,  had  a  rounded  lower  sec- 
tion, and  its  surface  was  covered  with 
small  indentations.  Metallic  gray  in 
color  it  had  green  and  white  flashing 
lights  on  top.  No  windows  or  portholes 
were  seen,  and  there  were  no  signs  of 
life. 


Winnersh  is  on  the  road  between 
Reading  and  Wokingham,  which  lies  to 
the  southeast,  and  the  Bodmans  were 
driving  home  at  about  10:30  p.m.  Their 
immediate  reaction  was  that  they  were 
watching  a  helicopter  or  low-flying  air- 
craft. They  could  hear  no  noise,  but 
they  attributed  this  to  their  being  in  a 
car.  In  sight  for  about  5  minutes,  the 
UFO  finally  descended  behind  some 
trees  beyond  the  road  and  houses  to 
the  north. 

When  it  suddenly  dawned  on  them 
that  they  might  be  looking  at  a  UFO, 
Mr.  Bodman  tried  to  maneuver  the  car 
into  a  position  where  he  could  get  a 
clear  view  of  the  descending  object, 
and  use  his  camera,  but  he  was  too 
late. 

The  witnesses  reported  their  sighting 
to  the  police.  No  other  reports  had 
come  in,  but  there  had  been  one  at 
neighboring  Tilehurst,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  object  tallied.  I  frequently 
drive  along  that  road  when  visiting  the 
Flying  Saucer  Review  printers  at 
Caversham,  Reading,  so  I'll  have  to 
keep  more  alert. 

Reading  and  Caversham 

While  the  police  remained  singularly 
uninformed,  corroboration  of  the  Bod- 
mans' sighting  poured  into  the  Read- 
ing Chronicle.  It  seems  the  UFO  was 
seen  moving  northward  past  Earley, 
over  Reading  City  Center,  then  over  and 
beyond  Caversham,  where  it  picked  up 
speed  and  vanished  beyond  Emner 
Green.  The  Bodmans  sighting  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  best-attested  of  all 
the  Thames  Valley  reports:  the  others 
were  mostly  single  witness  reports. 

Caterham,  Surrey 

Caterham,  a  quiet  town  lying  to  the 
south  of  Croydon  and  London,  the 
scene  of  a  recent  restaurant  terrorist 
bombing  attack,  was  treated  to  a  UFO 
near-landing  on  September  16th. 

Advertising  executive  Jack  Henne- 
quin  was  walking  home  with  his  girl 
friend  at  about  2  a.m.  when  they  saw  a 
rotating  object  with  red,  green,  and 
white  lights.  The  young  lady  described 
it  as  a  circular  object  with  a  fixed  red 
light  and  many  white  lights  revolving 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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The  Eyes 
Of  Texas 


Within  hours  after  the  polls  in 
Pennsylvania  close  next  Tuesday, 
the  campaign  will  shift  to  Texas, 
which,  in  its  contrary  way,  has 
scheduled  its  primary  for  a  Satur- 
day, May  I.  The  Democratic  win- 
ner is  expected  to  he  a  favorite  sou. 
Sen.  Lloyd  Bcntsen,  the  onetime 
Presidential  candidate  who  hopes 
to  propel  himself  into  a  broker's 
seat  at  the  New  York  City  conven- 
tion in  July.  But  for  the  Republi- 
cans, Texas  is  still  a  critical  battle 
in  the  tear  for  the  GOP  nomina- 
tion— and  both  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Gerald  Ford  have  been  run- 
ning hard  to  win  the  96  delegates 
up  for  grabs.  From  Houston, 
Newsweek's  White  House  corre- 
spondent, Thomas  M.  DeFrank,  himself 
a  native  Texan,  filed  this  report: 

The  eyes  of  Fort  Worth  were  upon 
Ronald  Reagan  last  week — so  the 
former  host  of  "Death  Valley  Days" 
naturally  put  on  a  Stetson.  At  the  end  of  a 
trail  of  defeats  by  Gerald  Ford — and  a 
California  poll  last  week  that  showed  the 
President  ahead  47-42  in  Reagan's  home 
state — Reagan  is  making  a  do-or-die  ef- 
fort in  Texas.  He  will  spend  eight  days 
campaigning  and  almost  all  of  his  dwin- 
dling war  chest  in  the  state  and,  in  true 
Texas  fashion,  his  people  are  already 
bullish  on  their  man's  prospects.  Texas 
campaign  manager  Ray  Barnhart  pre- 
dicts that  Reagan  will  get  66  delegates 
and,  "with  a  few  breaks,"  all  96. 

"If  Barnhart  believes  that,  he's  a  fool  to 
say  it,"  counters  one  high-ranking  Texas 


Reagan  in  Fort  Worth:  Would  the  Texas  Alamo  be  his  first  step  or  his  last  stand? 


Republican,  "and  if  he  really  believes 
that,  he's  an  even  bigger  fool."  Though 
Ford  began  the  race  well  behind,  he  has 
gained  ground  during  the  last  month;  he 
is  vastly  outspending  Reagan — and  a 
blitz  of  TV  ads  and  a  scheduled  round  of 
last-minute  campaigning  by  Ford,  wife 
Betty  and  son  Jack  could  conceivably 
boost  him  to  a  narrow  victory. 

If  ever  there  was  a  primary  that  Reagan 
ought  to  win,  it  is  Texas.  The  small  GOP 
party  is  still  fiercely  conservative — its 
100,000  voters  are  what  one  moderate 
calls  the  "kamikaze  Republicans"  who 
backed  Barry  Goldwater  in  1964.  The 
state  also  has  many  conservative  Demo- 
crats— and  primary  rules  permit  voters  to 
cross  over.  Furthermore,  Reagan  is  the 
beneficiary  of  a  new  law  giving  the  more 
sparsely  populated  Congressional  dis- 
tricts— in  which  he  is  thought  to  lead — 


as  many  delegates  as  those  in  the  cities. 

Reagan's  anti-Washington,  anti-big- 
government  rhetoric  has  found  a  natural 
welcome  in  Texas — as  have  his  attacks 
on  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger. 
Reagan  drew  his  lustiest  cheers  in  Texas 
last  week  when  he  denounced  "the 
giveaway  of  the  Canal  Zone,"  the  disput- 
ed territory  that  some  Ford  aides  have 
indicated  will  eventually  be  yielded  to 
Panama.  "We  ought  to  tell  [Panama's 
Gen.  Omar]  Torrijos  it's  ours,  we  paid  for 
it  and  built  it  up,"  Reagan  said,  "and  we 
darn  well  intend  to  keep  it." 

Oil:  Lately,  Ford  has  begun  to  make 
headway.  Although  he  signed  a  bill  roll- 
ing back  domestic  oil  prices,  he  has 
partially  appeased  the  oil  industry  by 
strongly  opposing  the  breakup  of  the  big 
companies  and  by  supporting  the  dereg- 
ulation of  natural  gas.  As  for  Reagan's 


WHY  CONNALLY  IS  STAYING  OUT 


Although  a  word  from  him  might 
swing  the  Texas  primary,  former  Gov. 
John  Connolly  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
endorse  either  Ronald  Reagan  or  Gerald 
Ford.  Last  week,  he  discussed  his  rea- 
sons, in  an  interview  with  Newsweek's 
,     Hal  Bruno: 

BRUNO:  Are  you  planning  to  endorse  any- 
body in  the  primary? 

CONNALLY:  No.  Back  in  the  spring  I 

f  made  some  commitments  to  appear  on 
several  college  campuses  and  I  assured 
them  that  there  would  be  nothing  politi- 
cal about  it.  Also  I  am  going  to  direct  my 

^  effort  to  help  state  parties  to  raise  money, 
particularly  in  support  of  Congressional 
candidates  ...  I  can't  at  the  same  time  get 
embroiled  in  Presidential  politics  and  be 
effective  ...  I  frankly  question  the  wis- 
dom of  endorsements;  people  want  to 
rely  on  their  own  judgment. 


Q.  Did  both  Ford  and  Reagan  ask  for  your 
help  in  Texas? 

A.  The  President  has  not.  Governor 
Reagan  has  not  really  made  it  clear,  but  I 
think  he  would  welcome  my  support.  I 
think  the  President — without  saying  it — 
indicated  that,  but  primarily  through 
other  people. 

Q.  Would  you  accept  the  Vice  Presidential 
nomination? 

A.  I  don't  think  about  it  because, 
frankly,  I  like  the  independence  I  pres- 
ently enjoy.  Until  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nee is  chosen,  I  think  it's  highly  specula- 
tive and  even  presumptuous  to  think 
about  who's  going  to  be  Vice  President. 

Q.  What's  your  appraisal  of  the  Ford- 
Reagan  contest  at  this  point? 

A.  As  of  today  I  would  say  that  Gover- 
nor Reagan  still  has  the  edge  in  Texas  .  .  . 


I  don't  know  if  that  will  be  true  on  May  1, 
but  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  was  so 
even  then.  Nationally,  President  Ford 
definitely  has  the  edge. 

Q.  What  issues  concern  you  most? 

A.  I  think  foreign  affairs  may  well  play 
a  larger  role  in  this  election.  We're 
going  to  have  to  fashion  a  whole  new 
foreign  policy,  it  seems  to  me,  not  the 
least  of  which  would  be  asking  the 
Germans  to  probably  arm  and  man  an 
additional  four  or  five  divisions  on  their 
Eastern  front.  After  consultation  widi 
our  friends  and  allies,  particularly  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  we  ought  to 
ask  the  Japanese  to  engage  in  a  substan- 
tial rearmament  of  their  people.  They 
can  be  a  very  great  stabilizing  force  in 
Southeast  Asia.  So  I  think  we're  looking 
at  a  whole  restructuring,  really,  of  alli- 
ances around  the  world  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  economic  strengths  perhaps  in 
such  a  way  that  they  become  even  more 
important  to  us  than  military  might. 
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attacks  on  Kissinger,  Ford  suggests  that 
Reagan's  own  proposals  might  risk  nu- 
clear confrontation  with  the  Soviets. 

Still,  the  President's  crowds  are  gener- 
ally smaller  and  less  enthusiastic  than 
his  challenger's;  in  Amarillo  two  weeks 
ago,  a  Ford  pep  talk  to  campaign  volun- 
teers drew  only  40  listeners.  Some  Re- 
publicans complain  that  his  campaign 
has  been  unwisely  put  in  the  hands  of 
Texas  Sen.  John  Tower,  some  of  whose 
operatives  have  antagonized  the  local 
GOP.  And  despite  the  reported  offer  of 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  former 
Gov.  John  Connally  has  withheld  his 
endorsement  of  Ford  (box,  page  23). 
(Connally  denies  the  report.) 

As  the  primary  nears,  Ford  has  stepped 
up  his  Texas  efforts:  Jack  Ford  toured  the 
state  last  week,  and  both  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Ford  will  campaign  there  in  the 
next  two  weeks.  Ford  has  activated  26 
phone  banks  around  the  state  and  will 
spend  half  of  the  $450,000  he  has  budget- 
ed for  Texas  on  TV  and  radio  spots.  With 
only  $150,000  and  no  phone  banks,  Rea- 
gan plans  to  lay  on  a  five-minute,  prime- 
time  TV  commercial  that,  his  people 
believe,  will  be  as  successful  as  his  half- 
hour  speech  last  month.  "John  Tower 
seems  to  think  Texas  is  going  to  be  our 
Alamo,"  says  Ray  Barnhart.  "He  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  Alamo  was  Tex- 
as's first  important  battle  for  freedom." 
After  five  defeats  in  six  primaries,  Rea- 
gan has  to  avert  another  Alamo — or  Texas 
may  well  be  his  last  stand. 


A  Songbird  Named  Patty 


Patty  jus!  before  lung  collapse 
24  Newsweek 


The  full  weight  of  the  law  fell  upon 
Patty  Hearst  last  week  and  the  pres- 
sure crushed  whatever  spirit  of  resist- 
ance or  rebellion  she  had  left.  In  San 
Francisco,  Federal  Judge  Oliver  J. 
Carter  sentenced  her  to  an  "interim" 
term  of  35  years  in  jail  for  armed  robbery. 
He  promised  to  reduce  the  penalty 
later — but  only  after  Patty  submitted  to 
90  days  of  new  psychiatric  tests  in  a 
correctional  facility.  In  a  desperate  bid  to 
soften  or  shorten  what  looked  like  a 
certain  stretch  in  jail,  Patty  began  to 
finger  old  friends  and  enemies  alike  for 
crimes  that  ran  from  bombings  to  mur- 
der. "She's  singing,"  reported  an  exult- 
ant prosecutor  after  she  was  interviewed. 
Patty's  song  was  interrupted  only  when 
her  body  failed  her.  Her  right  lung 
collapsed  (box,  page  29)  and  she  wound 
up  in  the  trauma  room  of  a  hospital  near 
the  San  Mateo  county  jail,  crying  out  in 
pain  and  disbelief:  "What  more  can 
happen  to  me?" 

The  frightened  young  woman  sur- 
vived her  latest  peril — she  was  able  to 
wolf  down  a  salami-and-cheese  sand- 
wich only  nine  hours  later — and  the 
more  intriguing  question  was  what 
would  happen  to  Patty's  friends  when 
she  recovered  enough  to  resume  impli- 
cating them  in  crimes  stretching  from 
San  Francisco  to  Pennsylvania.  Even 
before  she  fell  ill  last  week,  she  started 


naming  names  in  a  series  of  productive 
meetings  with  Federal  investigators. 
Her  favorite  targets  appeared  to  be  her 
old  SLA  comrades-in-arms,  Bill  and  Em- 
ily Harris.  But  she  also  reportedly  tattled 
upon  her  last  roommate,  Wendy  Yoshi- 
mura,  and  her  last  lover,  Steven  Soliah; 
and,  conceivably,  Patty  could  finger  her 
alleged  travel  guides,  Jack  and  Micki 
Scott.  "She's  helping  us  put  the  picture 
puzzle  together,"  said  one  pleased  top 
hand  at  the  Justice  Department.  Some  of 
the  new  pieces: 

THE  CARMICHAEL  BANK  MURDER:  On 
April  21,  1975,  four  SLA  raiders  wearing 
ski  masks  burst  into  the  Crocker  National 
Bank  in  Carmichael,  Calif.,  gunned 
down  Mrs.  Myrna  Opsahl,  42,  a  house- 
wife, and  fled  with  $15,000.  Patty  told 
the  FBI  that  the  SLA  soldier  who  "acci- 
dentally" pulled  the  trigger  was  Emily 
Harris.  "She  will  say  whatever  is  neces- 
sary ...  no  matter  how  untrue,"  Harris's 
attorney  has  said  about  Patty.  Patty  also 
said  that  she  and  Wendy  Yoshimura  (who 
denied  it)  drove  the  "switch  cars"  the 
robbers  used  to  complete  their  getaway 
after  they  abandoned  their  original  cars. 

Patty  said  that  Steven  Soliah's  sister 
Kathleen  (now  underground)  had  been 
in  the  bank  during  the  robbery  but  that 
Steven  had  been  outside  (two  eyewit- 
nesses testified  Soliah  was  inside,  but 
they  may  have  mistaken  him  for  a  look- 


Gary  Freedman 


Tom  Zimberoff — Pledge — New  Times 


Wendy  Yoshimura,  Kathy  Soliah,  Emily  Harris  aritl  a  bombed-out 
Marin  County  sheriffs  car:  Talking  about  her  former  comrades-in-arms 


Jim  Kean — San  Rafael 


Ken  Kesey 
isn't  cucko 

Phoebe  Sn< 
is  hot  stuff 

Goldwater 
sounds  off 
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Enjoy  smoking  longer 
without  smoking  more. 


Saratoga  120's. 
Rich,  full-flavored 
cigarettes  tailored 
longer  and  slimmer 
than  100's.  You  get 
extra  smoking  time, 
extra  smoking 
pleasure,  without 
smoking  more 
cigarettes.  Cost  no 
more  than  100's. 
Regular  or  menthol, 
crush-proof  box. 


Saratoga  120%; 


C  Philip  Morris  Inc.  1976 


Regular:  17  mgl'tar."  1.0  mg.  nicotine— Menthol: 
15  mg!'tar;'1.0  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Nov'75 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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PAUL  FREUND  OF  HARVARD  LAW: 

HIS  STUDENTS  ARE  A  WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE 

CABINET  AND  THE  CONGRESS 


ARTHUR  GRACE/SYGMA 


In  1960,  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy turned  to  Harvard  law  professor 
and  constitutional  scholar  Paul  Freund 
to  fill  the  job  of  solicitor  general.  Freund 
politely  refused,  explaining  he  was 
busy  writing  a  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  "I  would  rather  make  history 
than  write  it,"  the  President  challenged 
Freund. 

Many  assume  that  by  declining  the 
post,  Freund  cost  himself  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  traditional 
"Jewish  seat"  when  it  was  vacated  by 
Felix  Frankfurter  in  1962. 

Freund  indeed  has  written  history 
— and  is  now  editing  an  eight-volume 
study  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
also  has  helped  mold  the  men  who 
have  made  so  much  contemporary  his- 
tory. His  students  have  included  Elliot 
Richardson,  Sen.  Robert  Taft  (who  calls 
Freund  "a  truly  inspiring  teacher"), 
Transportation  Secretary  William 
Coleman,  budget  chief  James  Lynn 
and  Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton.  Pro- 
fessor Freund  observes,  "It  is  difficult 
not  to  spend  an  hour  recalling  the 
names." 

Freund,  68,  a  graduate  of  Washing- 
ton University  in  his  native  St.  Louis, 
says,  "I  can't  put  a  date  on  when  I  be- 
came interested  in  the  law.  I  simply 
thought  in  college  that  it  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  such  talents  as  I 
had."  After  earning  his  doctorate,  he 
clerked  for  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Louis  Brandeis — "the  most  important 
year  in  my  life.  Brandeis  set  super- 
human standards  and  lived  as  if  each 
day  were  his  last  on  earth  and  every 
minute  counted.  He  was  a  moralist. 
He  saw  moral  issues  where  others  saw 
expediency." 

Freund's  approach  to  teaching  has 
been  enriched  by  his  broad  humanism 
and  acute  sensitivity  to  the  law  as  lit- 
erature. When  a  Russian  professor 
once  complained  to  him  that  incoming 
students  could  not  write,  Freund 
thought  to  himself,  "It  is  one  world  af- 
ter all."  In  1958,  Harvard  named  Freund 
to  the  position  of  Loeb  University  Pro- 
fessor, a  job  which  encourages  him  to 


range  beyond  strictly  legal  disciplines 
and  into  "almost  anything  in  law-related 
fields  that  could  be  made  relevant.  It's 
a  polite  way  of  saying  a  professor  can 
be  spared  by  his  own  department," 
Freund  jokes. 

His  Introduction  to  the  Legal  Process 
became  an  enjoyable  "must"  for  un- 
dergraduates, especially  those  con- 
templating careers  in  law.  "If  a  person 
stays  with  the  law,"  observes  Freund, 
"he  presumably  has  a  capacity  for 
rigorous  thought  and  a  concern  for  hu- 
mane interests.  One  may  be  a  genius 
in  either  rigor  or  humane  concerns  but 
the  art  is  in  the  combination." 

Though  Freund  has  not  undertaken 
litigation  since  1946  when  he  returned 
from  Washington  to  Cambridge,  he 
maintains  that  his  is  not  "an  ivory  tow- 
er job."  He  has  been  active  in  academic 
groups  across  the  country  and  works 
with  members  of  Congress — for  exam- 
ple, Sen.  Birch  Bayh's  committee  on 
constitutional  amendments. 

Freund  leads  a  quiet  bachelor's  life 
in  his  1 1  th-floor  flat  on  the  Charles  Riv- 
er. "It's  a  large  view  with  a  little 
apartment  attached,"  he  says.  From 
his  home  he  can  see  Harvard  Stadium, 
scene  of  his  main  diversion.  "I'm  a 
spectator  sportsman,"  he  says.  "I  go 
to  football  games.  It's  the  autumn  air 
and  the  general  unpredictability 
that  make  them  interesting." 

Compared  with  the  revolutionary 
'60s,  Freund  finds  students  today 
"more  serious  and  attentive  to  their 
studies.  At  the  same  time,"  he  adds, 
"the  spark  of  divine  discontent  has  not 
been  extinguished.  It  simply  doesn't 
produce  arson." 

Looking  at  1976,  he  exclaims,  "Oh 
Lord!  The  Bicentennial  year  is  rough  on 
constitutional  law  professors.  I've  fool- 
ishly committed  myself  to  a  number 
of  lectures  at  universities  across  the 
country,"  says  Freund,  who  will  range 
even  farther  afield  to  speak  in  Austra- 
lia early  next  month. 

"I  sleep  well  every  night,"  he  insists. 
"I  dream  only  of  a  day  that  has  more 
than  24  hours."  GAILJENNES 
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NOVELIST  KEN  KESEY 

HAS  FLOWN  THE  'CUCKOO'S  NEST'  AND 

GIVEN  UP  TRIPPING  FOR  FARMING 


The  movie  version  of  One  Flew  over 
the  Cuckoo's  Nest  starring  Jack  Nich- 
olson has  been  nominated  for  nine 
Academy  Awards,  including  Best  Pic- 
ture. But  Ken  Kesey,  who  wrote  the 
novel  about  life  in  an  Oregon  mental  in- 
stitution 13  years  ago,  isn't  grateful  to 
Hollywood,  even  if  the  publicity  has 
boosted  paperback  sales  to  well  over 
4  million.  So  far,  in  fact,  Kesey  has  re- 
fused even  to  see  the  movie. 

"When  you're  insulted,  you  must 
squawk,"  Kesey  proclaims.  His  squawk 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  lawsuit  de- 
manding $869,000  in  damages  from  the 
film's  producers,  owners  and  distribu- 
tors. The  alleged  insult  is  a  complicated 
one.  Kesey  sold  the  movie  rights  to 
Cuckoo 's  Nest  for  $1 8,000  in  1 962  to 
actor  Kirk  Douglas,  who  eventually 
turned  the  property  over  to  his  son,  Mi- 
chael. He  and  his  co-producer,  Saul 
Zaentz,  offered  Kesey  $10,000  to  do 
the  screenplay.  Kesey  wrote  it — as  he 
had  the  book — from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  schizophrenic  Indian  chief  Brom- 
den.  The  moviemakers  wanted  to 
tell  the  story,  however,  through  anoth- 
er inmate,  Randle  McMurphy.  Kesey 
returned  to  the  typewriter  but  says  he 
was  not  paid  for  subsequent  rewrites, 
and  furthermore  claims  that  he 
never  consented  to  the  use  of  his  name 
in  connection  with  the  film  which  final- 
ly emerged. 

Cuckoo's  Nest  opened  in  Eugene, 
Oreg.,  near  Kesey's  home,  in  January. 
Kesey's  mother,  a  resident  of  Eugene, 
went  to  the  opening,  thinking,  "This 
is  gonna  be  a  biggie."  Her  son,  of 
course,  boycotted  the  opening,  but 
earlier  in  the  day  he  called  Dean 
Brooks,  head  of  the  Oregon  state  men- 
tal hospital  where  the  movie  had  been 
filmed.  Kesey  asked  him  to  make  an 
announcement  at  the  screening:  Would 
those  in  attendance  send  just  a  dime 
out  to  Kesey  at  Pleasant  Hill  farm  "to 
help  us  sue  those  sumbitches?" 
Brooks,  who  played  the  role  of  hospi- 
tal director  in  the  movie,  declined.  That 
afternoon  a  Eugene  TV  crew  came  out 
and  photographed  Kesey  sawing 
wood.  The  evening  itself  was  marred 

Waste  not,  want  not:  Ken  Kesey  has  set 
his  sights  on  besting  the  world's  record 
for  a  string  collection. 

Photographs  by  Paul  Fusco/Magnum 


Jack  Nicholson  stars  in  the  film  version 
of  'Cuckoo's  Nest,'  but  Ken  Kesey  won't 
see  the  movie  made  from  his  novel. 


Henry  Fonda  and  Paul  Newman  played 
loggers  in  the  Hollywood  version  of  Kes- 
ey's epic,  'Sometimes  a  Great  Notion.' 


twice  by  breaks  in  the  film  and  by  a 
bomb  threat  from  a  man  who  com- 
plained that  Cuckoo's  Nest  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  mentally  ill.  The  threat 
temporarily  emptied  the  theater. 

In  1959,  at  a  VA  hospital  in  California, 
Kesey  volunteered  as  a  subject  for  ear- 
ly unpublicized  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  LSD.  That  experience,  plus 
a  subsequent  job  there  as  night  atten- 
dant in  a  psychiatric  ward,  enabled 


him  to  write  convincingly  about  the  fic- 
tional Randle  McMurphy  and  the  other 
cuckoos  nesting  in  the  pages  of  his 
first  novel. 

A  more  celebrated  brush  with  bed- 
lam was  Kesey's  life  with  the  Merry 
Pranksters — the  name  given  a  group 
of  young  drug-takers  he  teamed  up 
with  in  the  mid-'60s.  In  the  Pranksters' 
short-circuited  philosophy  of  life,  a  per- 
son was  "either  on  the  bus  or  off  the 
bus" — a  doper  or  a  drag.  No  one  was 
more  emphatically  "on  the  bus" 
than  Kesey  himself,  who  owned  the  ac- 
tual 1939  International  Harvester 
vehicle  in  which  the  Pranksters  tripped 
across  the  U.S.A.  (Tom  Wolfe  de- 
scribed the  bizarre  journey  of  these 
psychedelic  sharpshooters  in  his  1968 
book  The  Electric  Kool- Aid  Acid  Test.) 

But  things  change.  These  days  Kes- 
ey, now  40,  has  turned  from  raising 
Cain  to  raising  cattle  and  is  a  member 
of  the  PTA  in  Pleasant  Hill,  a  small  farm- 
ing community  five  miles  from  Eugene. 

A  recent  visitor  finds  Kesey,  in 
greasy  coveralls,  heaving  bales  of  hay 
to  his  30  head  of  beef.  One,  a  crazy 
Angus  steer  named  Sonofabitch,  has 
broken  through  a  casually  constructed 
fence  to  reach  the  lush  grass  near 
some  blueberry  bushes.  Soon  the  an- 
imal returns,  bawling,  and  farmer 
Kesey  watches  the  bucolic  scene  with 
apparent  contentment.  He  signals  his 
9-year-old  daughter,  Sunshine,  to  drive 
the  Ford  tractor  back  toward  the  con- 
verted red  barn  that  is  their  home.  He 
chases  down  a  calf  named  Frivol.  Then, 
cradling  the  long-legged  creature  in  his 
powerful  arms,  Kesey  runs  laughing 
after  the  tractor. 

The  three  other  Kesey  children, 
Shannon,  15,  Zane,  14,  and  Jed,  12,  are 
inside  the  house  with  Faye,  Kesey's 
wife  of  almost  20  years.  From  deep  in 
his  pockets  he  fishes  out  a  handful  of 
the  hemp  twine  used  to  tie  up  the 
hay,  and  the  children  set  about  adding 
it  to  a  huge  ball  on  the  doorstep.  "The 
Guinness  Book  of  Records  says  the 
biggest  ball  of  string  in  the  world  is  1 1 
feet  in  diameter,"  reports  Kesey  with 
unconcealed  designs  on  first  place. 

Later,  Zane  and  Jed  practice  wres- 
tling with  their  father  on  the  huge  mat 
that  covers  the  floor  of  the  living  room. 
For  supper  the  boys  pass  up  spaghet- 
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Mom  and  Dad  Kesey  cheer  their  son 
Zane's  battle  in  a  high  school  wrestling 
tournament  in  Eugene. 


Once  a  top  college  wrestler  himself,  Kes- 
ey coaches  sons  Zane  and  Jed  in  the  living 
room  of  their  Oregon  farmhouse. 


ti,  nibbling  only  lettuce  in  anticipation  of 
tomorrow's  wrestling  weigh-in  at 
school.  Kesey  helps  Sunshine  with  her 
homework,  rolls  himself  a  joint  and  set- 
tles back  for  a  little  TV  and  some 
conversation. 

"The  land  is  the  hardest  university 
I've  ever  attended,"  he  says.  "Take  the 
trouble  I've  been  having  with  my  cat- 
tle. With  the  same  bull  breeding,  the 
calves  become  weaker  and  weaker. 
Things  are  the  stiffest  when  you  enroll 
in  the  land." 

Faye  Kesey,  who  is  regarded  as  a 
near  saint  by  friends  and  neighbors, 
confirms  her  husband's  evaluation  of 
farm  life.  She  is  exhausted,  her  wrists 
and  shoulders  throbbing,  and  she 
retires  to  the  bedroom.  At  midnight  al- 
most everyone  is  asleep  and,  besides 
the  family,  that  includes  the  bull  and 
cows,  the  horses  and  sheep,  three  cats, 
three  dogs,  an  ostentation  of  peacocks 
and  a  blue-and-yellow  macaw  named 
Roomiago. 

But  Ken  Kesey  is  awake.  He  ambles 
out  to  a  small  shed  where  the  farmer 
moonlights  as  a  writer.  He  warms  him- 
self beside  a  wood-burning  stove  and 
reads  from  a  collection  of  James 
Joyce's  letters.  Then,  finding  encour- 
agement in  a  toss  of  his  I  Ching  coins, 
he  moves  over  to  the  IBM  Selectric  and 
begins  to  tap  out  another  installment 
of  a  seven-part  novel  being  published 
under  the  byline  of  its  heroine,  "Grand- 
ma Whittier,"  in  a  magazine  that  Kesey 
publishes.  He  calls  the  magazine  Spit 
in  the  Ocean.  Its  rotating  editorship  cur- 
rently has  befallen  LSD  prophet 
Timothy  Leary  in  his  San  Diego  prison 
cell. 

With  the  exception  of  an  anthology 
of  his  and  his  friends'  literary  "left- 
overs" called  Kesey's  Garage  Sale 
(Viking,  1973),  the  author  has  given 
nearly  all  his  recent  output  to  out-of- 
the-mainstream  publications.  Last  No- 
vember at  a  poetry  conference  in 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  he  read  a  section  of 
an  unpublished  long  novel  called  The 
Demon  Box  to  great  applause.  It  is 
about  cattle  raising.  Stewart  Brand, 
creator  of  the  celebrated  Whole  Earth 
catalogs,  was  promised  an  excerpt  for 
his  CoEvolution  Quarterly  for  $150. 
But  the  perpetually  cashless  Kesey  be- 


Sunshine,  the  youngest  Kesey,  gets  some 
help  from  a  published  novelist  on  a  story 
she  has  written  for  school. 


came  miffed  at  Brand's  refusal  to  lend 
an  occasional  $5  for  a  tank  of  gaso- 
line. Furthermore,  Kesey  says  he  heard 
that  Brand  was  passing  the  word  that 
the  author  was  just  playing  broke,  that 
he  could  turn  $50,000  in  New  York  at 
any  moment.  Kesey  decided  to  publish 
in  the  big  time  again,  and  for  $2,500  he 
allowed  Esquire  to  run  the  excerpt  in 
its  March  issue. 

It  is  morning  before  Kesey  walks 
back  to  the  house  and  his  bed.  The  kids 
are  huddled  at  the  window  watching  for 
the  school  bus. 

Kesey  is  descended  from  cowboy 
stock  that  came  to  Oregon  to  raise 
dairy  cattle.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  a  wrestler  at  the  University  of  Or- 
egon, took  a  stab  at  acting  in  Los 
Angeles  and  wound  up  in  the  graduate 
writing  program  at  Stanford  University. 
Malcolm  Cowley,  the  critic  and 
literary  historian,  was  in  residence  dur- 
ing Kesey's  time  there,  and  he 
discovered  One  Flew  over  the  Cuck- 
oo's Nest.  Published  in  1962,  it  was  an 
instant  sensation.  Kesey  followed 
two  years  later  with  Sometimes  a  Great 
Notion,  a  saga  of  a  logging  family  in 


the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  book  was 
made  into  a  film  starring  Paul  Newman 
and  Henry  Fonda  which  Kesey  didn't 
much  like  either. 

As  his  fame  spread  and  the  money 
began  to  pour  in,  Kesey  and  the  Merry 
Pranksters  began  their  outrageous 
journey  in  July  1964.  The  cross-conti- 
nental pilgrimage  came  to  a  shudder- 
ing halt  when  Kesey  split  to  Mexico 
in  1967.  He  returned  and  was  convict- 
ed of  possession  of  marijuana  in 
California  and  sentenced  to  five 
months  in  a  work  camp. 

Incarceration  seems  not  to  have 
lessened  the  author's  enthusiasm  for 
pot,  but  it  did  get  him  writing  again — a 
wild  jail  narrative,  hand-illustrated 
but  never  honed  into  publishable  form. 

In  1969  Kesey  went  to  England  to 
work  with  the  Beatles-owned  Apple 
Records,  a  project  involving  albums  of 
authors  reading  their  own  work.  When 
it  ultimately  fell  through,  Kesey  and 
a  friend  took  a  farewell  drive  through 
Holland  in  Kesey's  white  Cadillac.  "In 
downtown  Amsterdam,"  Kesey  recalls, 
"we  drove  right  past  Buck  Owens  and 
the  Buckaroos,  and  all  we  did  was  tip 
our  hats."  Then  Kesey  went  back  to  the 


farm  his  brother  had  been  tending  all 
through  the  '60s. 

There  was  one  final  temptation  to 
leave:  the  Woodstock  rock  festival  in 
the  summer  of  '69.  But  as  his  bus 
filled  up,  Kesey  decided  not  to  go 
along.  When  those  who  went  without 
him  returned  from  the  East,  they  were 
confronted  by  a  sign  Kesey  had  set  up 
in  the  driveway.  It  said,  simply:  "No!" 
The  party  was  over. 

Kesey  subsequently  threw  the 
Pranksters  off  his  property  to  fend  for 
themselves,  though  some,  notably  bud- 
dies Ken  Babbs,  Mike  Hagen  and  David 
Butkovich,  settled  nearby.  Others 
moved  to  California,  a  couple  of  them 
defecting  to  the  Jesus  freaks.  For  the 
most  part,  the  Pranksters  have  kept 
in  touch.  Only  "Stark  Naked,"  a  girl 
whose  loss  to  madness  is  described  in 
Tom  Wolfe's  book,  is  unaccounted  for. 
"She  left  her  ovaries  in  Port  Arthur, 
and  then  in  Houston  we  lost  contact 
with  her,"  says  Kesey. 

"Furthur,"  as  the  Pranksters  chris- 
tened the  bus,  still  sits  in  Kesey's  front 


The  bus  in  which  Kesey  and  the  Merry 
Pranksters  made  their  infamous  mid-'60s 
trip  across  the  U.S.  is  now  out  to  pasture. 
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pasture.  The  psychedelic  paint  job 
has  faded  over  the  years.  The  seats 
have  been  ripped  out,  and  baseball 
gear  is  stored  inside.  Cattle  graze  be- 
side this  cultural  relic  of  the  1960s. 

Kesey  and  the  nearby  Pranksters, 
calling  themselves  "The  Intrepid 
Trips  Information  Services,"  drew 
some  public  notice  in  1974  for 
organizing  "The  Bend  in  the  River 
Council."  The  purpose  was  to  per- 
suade Oregonians  to  consider  major 
issues  facing  them  in  the  quarter 
century  ahead — land  use,  environ- 


mental design,  education,  religion. 

Otherwise  the  Pranksters  get  togeth- 
er "like  an  old  scout  troop"  for  a  bi- 
weekly session  called  "The  Women's 
Auxiliary  Businessmen's  Lunch."  Par- 
ents of  both  sexes  are  required  to 
take  turns  as  baby-sitters  so  the  oth- 
ers can  enjoy  a  kid-free  reunion. 

A  fortnight  or  so  back,  the  meeting 
was  highlighted  by  a  demonstration  of 
hydraulic  tree-removal.  Films  of  child- 
birth are  promised  for  the  future. 
"It's  not  exactly  a  church  group,"  says 
Kesey,  "but  it's  close."        JOHN  RILEY 


Having  installed  the  plumbing  them- 
selves, Ken  and  Faye  Kesey  are  quite 
capable  of  unclogging  a  drainpipe. 
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umentary  about  Lafayette,  filmed 
in  France  and  the  U.S.  Again,  her  in- 
ternational connections  paid  off.  Thirty 
French  nobles,  many  of  them  former 
guests  of  the  Herrings  in  Texas, 
dressed  in  elaborate  18th-century  cos- 
tumes during  a  heat  wave  for  filming 
at  Versailles.  "Mrs.  Herring,"  gushed 
Paris'  Le  Figaro,  "is  the  Texan  who  acts 
like  a  duchess." 

Brought  up  the  pampered  only  child 
of  a  wealthy  engineer,  Joanne  has  nev- 
er been  a  stranger  to  regal  surround- 
ings. Her  parents'  home  has  facades 
evoking  both  Mount  Vernon  and 
Monticello.  Shortly  before  dropping  out 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  she  went  to 
Hollywood  to  test  opposite  Clark  Ga- 
ble for  Across  the  Wide  Missouri. 


Offered  a  small  part,  she  instead  mar- 
ried millionaire  developer  Bob  King  (no 
relation  to  the  Ranch). 

Back  in  Houston,  she  tried  her  hand 
at  television — and  wound  up  hosting 
the  CBS-affiliate  midday  talk  show  for 
10  years.  After  she  was  divorced  from 
King,  she  married  widower  Herring 
in  1973.  Two  years  ago  she  gave  up 
her  show  to  devote  herself  to  domes- 
tic life.  Sundays  are  strictly  for  family: 
He  has  three  children  and  she  has 
two  by  their  previous  marriages.  A  di- 
abetic, Joanne  neither  smokes  nor 
drinks  and  admits  that  her  magnolia  ex- 
terior conceals  a  volatile  temper.  When 
New  York  Times  editor  Clifton  Daniel 
criticized  John  Connally  at  a  dinner 
party,  Herring  sprang  to  the  defense  of 


her  longtime  friend.  "I  gave  Clifton  a 
piece  of  my  mind,"  she  claims,  "and 
he  hasn't  spoken  to  me  since." 

The  serious  side  of  her  entertaining 
became  clear  during  a  recent  party 
for  Prince  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia.  "Par- 
ties are  like  planting  a  seed,"  she 
explains.  "Everyone  is  relaxed  and  on 
the  same  level — not  stilted  like  in  an 
office.  That's  why  there  is  so  much 
business  done  at  parties."  Robert  Her- 
ring, who  has  been  trying  for  four  years 
to  get  approval  to  build  a  methanol 
complex  in  Saudi  Arabia,  was  deep 
in  conversation  with  Prince  Saud 
under  the  sheikh's  tent.  If  a  deal 
is  ever  struck,  Joanne  Herring  can 
share  in  the  credit. 

KENT  DEMARET  and  TOM  SCOTT 
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EX-PANTHER  ELDRIDGE  CLEAVER:  ) 

'I  JUST  WISH  I  COULD  BE 

BORN  AGAIN  EVERY  DAY' 


PAUL  FUSCO/MAGNUM 


Eldridge  Cleaver  and  wife  Kathleen  walk 
to  the  courthouse  in  Oakland.  "The  most 
important  thing  to  me,"  he  says,  "is  making 
sure  I  have  a  fair  trial." 


Cleaver  was  wounded  during  a  1968  gun 
battle  with  police.  Released  on  $50,000 
bail,  he  fled  to  Cuba. 


Eldridge  Cleaver  was  once  considered 
the  most  impassioned  black  militant  of 
all.  He  was  "Minister  of  Information" 
of  the  Black  Panther  party  during  its 
rampaging  heyday.  His  1968  book,  Soul 
on  Ice,  was  probably  the  definitive  ex- 
pression of  black  rage — a  searing 
account  of  rapes  he  committed,  pris- 
ons he  endured  and  ghettos  that  taught 
him  violence.  But  that  Eldridge  Cleav- 
er is  no  more.  Eleven  months  ago  he  re- 
turned from  seven  years  of  fugitive 
exile  in  Cuba,  Algeria,  China,  Russia, 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam  and 
France.  He  faces  six  counts  of  assault 
with  intent  to  kill,  arising  from  a  shoot- 
out in  1968  with  Oakland,  Calif, 
police.  Now  41  and  living  in  the  Bay 
Area  with  his  wife,  Kathleen,  and  their 
two  children,  Cleaver  has  made  a  re- 
markable political  and  personal 
turnabout.  He  says  he  had  a  powerful 
religious  experience  in  the  South  of 
France  last  year  that  led  to  his  return. 
One  night  he  saw  faces  in  the  moon 
— his  own,  then  Castro's,  then  Chair- 
man Mao's  and,  finally,  the  face  of 
Christ.  He  began  to  weep  uncontrolla- 
bly and  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  23rd  Psalm.  Cleaver  talked  recent- 
ly about  his  transformation  with  Donn 
Downing  for  PEOPLE: 

Would  you  describe  yourself  now  as  a 
born-again  Christian? 

The  label  doesn't  bother  me.  I  just 
wish  I  could  be  born  again  every  day. 
The  Lord  showed  me  the  way  back 
home.  I  had  a  stereophonic  experi- 
ence, and  I  was  not  the  same.  From 
being  confused  I  knew  clearly  what  to 
do.  From  being  depressed  I  was  elat- 
ed. I  saw  my  way  out  of  a  blind  alley. 

Are  you  referring  to  your  life  with  your 
family  in  exile? 

Yes,  my  whole  life  was  at  a  dead  end. 
As  far  as  children  and  family  were  con- 
cerned, the  stresses  and  strains  of 
our  life  abroad  were  intolerable. 

In  what  way? 

At  first  I  was  trying  to  force  Kath- 
leen to  leave  me.  I  knew  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  her  and  the  children  in  the  U.S.  I 
could  only  deal  with  that  if  I  got  mad  at 
her.  And  it  was  the  same  with  her. 
She  couldn't  do  it  unless  I  drove  her  to 


it.  So  I  was  doing  that,  but  it  was  not 
something  I  wanted.  That  is  where  the 
depression  came  in.  I  really  felt 
trapped. 

It's  been  reported  you  were  disillu- 
sioned with  life  in  Communist  nations. 
I  found  the  bureaucratic  arrogance 
in  those  countries  tyrannical.  Members 
of  the  Communist  party  were  the  most 
disgusting,  hypocritical,  phony,  see- 
through  kind  of  people — bureaucrats 
playing  the  same  little  games  of  pow- 
er, juice  and  connections  that  you 
find  everywhere.  But  they  are  worse  in 
those  countries  because  they  aren't 
accountable  to  anybody  except  their 
own  little  clique. 

Some  of  your  old  friends  denounce  you 
as  a  right-winger.  How  much  have  your 
politics  changed? 

I  have  the  same  criticisms  of  this 
country.  I  think  my  criticisms  are  even 
more  to  the  point,  more  surgical.  But  I 
am  interested  in  resolving  any 
differences  that  can  be  resolved  with 
people  on  the  right.  One  of  the  things  I 
agree  with  them  about  is  the  need 
for  a  guaranteed  defense.  The  Rus- 
sians are  dangerous.  They've  got 
rockets  that  can  reach  Mars  too.  We 
cannot  fall  into  a  slumber  that  assumes 
there  can  be  no  more  Pearl  Harbors. 

Where  do  you  think  your  old  political  al- 
lies have  gone  wrong? 

A  lot  of  people  were  born  into  a  sit- 
uation of  criticism,  of  strife  and  anti- 
Americanism.  They  went  through 
grammar  school,  high  school  and  col- 
lege when  their  parents  and  peers  were 
talking  about  the  United  States  as  the 
worst  place  in  the  world.  Well,  I  think 
that's  going  overboard.  There  are  still 
people  running  around  this  country  with 
the  red  book  [Quotations  from  Chair- 
man Mao].  You  don't  even  see  much 
of  that  in  China  anymore.  People  here 
are  talking  about  Fidel  Castro  as  some 
revolutionary  god.  The  Cuban  people 
call  him  a  big  fat  pig.  The  left  have  to 
disabuse  themselves  of  some  of  their 
political  icons. 

How  do  you  feel  about  your  alienation 
from  the  political  left? 
I'm  glad  to  be  able  to  give  people  on 
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Back  from  seven  years 
in  exile,  Cleaver  romps 
with  son  Maceo,  7, 
and  daughter  Joju,  6,  at 
his  mother's  L.A.  home. 


the  left  nightmares.  Last  time  it  was 
people  on  the  right. 
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You  recently  met  with  Charles  Colson, 
Je  White  House  aide  who  helped  wage 
he  Nixon  administration's  war  on  the 
left  and  who  has  since  had  his  own  spir- 
itual conversion.  How  did  that  go? 

Before  the  meeting,  I  was  sure  that  I 
would  not  like  him.  But  then  I  read  his 
book  [Born  Again]  and  I  was  impressed. 
The  guy  is  really  okay.  He  comes 
through  as  a  human  being.  I've  seen 
him  a  couple  of  times,  and  I  consider 


him  a  friend  and  a  brother  in  Christ. 
Billy  Graham  was  another  one  of  those 
people  I  never  particularly  wanted  to 
meet.  But  I  was  happy  and  honored  that 
he  took  the  time  to  talk  to  me. 

How  do  you  account  for  all  this  mel- 
lowing toward  Establishment  figures? 
I  used  to  have  the  attitude  that  peo- 
ple were  out  to  do  me  in  on  a  physical 
level.  That  is  why  I  used  to  relate  to 
guns  a  lot.  But  I  tell  you,  ever  since 
that  strange  experience,  I  haven't  met 
a  person  I  didn't  like.  I  haven't.  It 


might  be  some  kind  of  failure. 
Maybe  some  tubes  and  fuses  were 
blown. 

And  what  about  your  future?  Are  you 
going  to  undertake  some  sort  of  Chris- 
tian activist  crusade? 

I  have  no  plans  like  that.  I  picture  my- 
self as  a  writer  and  speaker  and  that  is 
what  I  will  do.  If  that  constitutes  a 
crusade,  then  it's  just  another  of  what 
must  be  a  million  crusades  in  this  coun- 
try. I  just  participate  in  the  whole 
marketplace  of  ideas.  □ 
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FOR  GARY  OWENS  AND  HIS 

FIVE  RUBBER-FACED  FRIENDS, 

GIRNING  IS  NO  LAUGHING  MATTER 


Girners  of  the  world,  unite.  You  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  your  chins.  Noses, 
too,  maybe. 

So  went  the  call,  more  or  less,  five 
years  ago  from  Gary  Owens  (straight- 
faced,  above)  to  all  Silly  Putty  pusses.  It 
was  Owens'  belief  that  nose-scrinch-    4 
fng,  eye-crossing  and  higher  forms  of 
self-defiling  muggery  offered  a  live- 
ly respite  from  a  deadpan  world. 
He  invited  listeners  to  his  dee- 
jay show  on  L.A.'s  radio  station  KMPC 
to  send  in  their  favorite  snapshot,  and 
Frances  Sayers,  73  (on  Owens'  left), 
of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  won  the 


REPORTER'S  OPINION 


The  message  from  Viking  I 


By  BOB  CORBETT 

TRIBUNE  Science  Writer 

The  Viking  I  lander  bas  stretched 

out  its  mechanical  arm,  scooped  up 
a  sample  of  the  Martian  soil  and 
dropped  it  into  its  sophisticated 
biochemical  hopper  for  analysis. 

In  a  few  days,  the  world  should 
know  whether  life  exists  at  this 
particular  place  on  Mars  —  or  did, 
or  might. 

Important  as  this  question  might 
be,  a  better  question  could  be 
whether  or  not  the  magnificent  flight 
of  Viking  I  has  found  a  spark  of  life 
here  on  Earth. 

The  safe  landing  of  Viking  I  on 
Mars  and  the  photographs  and  infor- 
mation it  has  already  sent  back  has 
been  an  historic  event,  a  happening 
that  has  thrilled  scientists,  govern- 
ment officials,  jaded  newsmen  and 
the  public  alike. 

A  Jubilant  President  Ford  begins 

to  sound  like  science  fiction  writer 
Ray  Bradbury  ("The  Martian 
Chronicles")  as  he  talks  about  extra- 
terrestial  life;  a  matter-of-fact  sci- 
entist admits  to  tears;  another  talks 
of  a  government-science-industry 
collaboration  without  a  mention  of 
bribes  or  kickbacks. 

Still  another  Viking  official  points 
with  pride,  not  embarrassment, 
about  the  accomplishments  of  his 
team,  the  American  system  and  the 
American  people. 

The  landing  was  covered  by  more 

than  300  reporters  from  all  over  the 
world  —  Japan,  West  Germany, 
Sweden,  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Italy.  A  suspicious  lot, 
they  were  all  on  their  feet  cheering 
when  the  Viking  was  down  and  func- 
tional. 

It  was  a  moment  to  remember. 

But,  the  event  ought  to  be  more 
than  that,  a  mere  memento  to  tuck 
away  in  a  scrapbook,  something  to 
stir  the  blood  when  you're  old  and 
gray. 

The  Viking  I  landing  was  an  epo- 
chal event  in  the  history  of  mankind. 


BOB  CORBETT 

Whether  or  not  this  particular  lander 
finds  life  or  not,  the  event  itself 
should  serve  as  a  psychological  "go" 
signal  for  the  human  race. 

Social  critics  have  been  complain- 
ing for  the  last  several  decades  that 
mankind  has  been  suffering  from  a 
severe  case  of  ennui,  that  the  human 
get  up  and  go  has  got  up  and  went. 

The  frontiers  have  vanished,  they 
say.  People  and  nations  have  turned 
inward,  have  locked  themselves  into 
an  earth-bound  safety  deposit  vault. 
The  past  is  forgotten,  the  future 
ignored  and  only  the  present  pre- 
vails. 

The  soul  is  satisfied  with  detente. 

The  Viking  success  is  an  accom- 


plishment of  such  magnitude  that  it 
should  puncture  this  balloon  of  com- 
placency. 

Its  very  presence  on  the  Martian 

surface  declares  that  great  things 
can  be  achieved,  that  the  human 
spirit  is  not  dead  or  dying. 

Dr.  Carl  Sagan,  the  noted  Cornell 
University  astronomer,  has  argued 
along  with  many  other  scientists 
that  the  discovery  of  life  on  Mars 
will  have  a  major  if  subtle  effect  on 
the  psyche  of  mankind.  It  will  pro- 
vide new  perspectives  and  new  hori- 
zons, they  insist. 

Humanity,  they  say,  will  no  longer 
be  yoked  to  the  fate  of  the  earth, 
which  most  scientists  believe  will  be 
engulfed  by  an  exploding  sun  in 
some  five  billion  years.  With  such  an 
explosion  would  go  all  human  pre- 
tensions to  immortality,  morality, 
science,  art,  right  or  wrong.  All  that 
mankind  would  have  accomplished 
would  come  to  nothing. 

Sagan  conjectured  that  some  su 

percivilization  watching  us  from 
afar  and  noting  our  trips  to  the 
Moon,  to  Mercury,  to  Venus,  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn  and  Mars  would  be 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  after  4.5 
billion  years  that  "the  Earth  has 
finally  gone  to  seed." 

Although  this  can  be  taken  two 
ways,  Sagan  meant  it  in  the  good 
sense  —  that  the  earth  at  long  last 
had  finally  begun  sowing  the  seeds 
of  its  future. 

In  the  shorter  term,  Viking  stands 
out  as  a  symbol  that  humans  can 
solve  unbelievably  complex  prob- 
lems. 

Such,  achievements  need  not  be 
restricted  to  the  far  reaches  of  outer 
space.  There  are  closer  targets: 
cancer,  heart  disease,  social  unrest, 
justice,  peace  among  nations. 

The  squat  Viking  I  lander,  with  its 

three  legs  planted  firmly  on  Mars,  is 
sending  back  an  important  message 
to  Earth. 
The  message  says,  "Can  do." 
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Czech  Artists  Thirst  in  a  Cultural  Desert 

Film  Makers,  Writers,  Even  Rock  Musicians  Feel  Hot  Breath  of  Officialdom 


BY  KAREL  KOVANDA 

In  recent  years,  Czechoslovakia  has  not 
.  been  too  kind  to  its  artists.  One  might  even 
say  that  since  the  1968  Soviet  invasion,  and 
particularly  since  Gustav  Husak  came  to 
power  a  year  later,  the  entire  culture  of  the 
country  has  suffered.  Czechoslovakia's  rich, 
vigorous  and  multifaceted  cultural  life  also 
used  to  find  a  considerable  audience  abroad, 
which  testified  to  the  universal  character  of 
its  concerns. 

In  the  United  States— above  all,  in  South- 
ern California — Czechoslovak  films  made 
their  special  mark,  winning,  two  Academy 
Awards  and  one  nomination  within  only  a 
few  years.  Those  years  are  gone,  and  those 
films  are  gone  as  well,  as  are  many  of  the 
film  makers.  While  Czechoslovakia's  loss  of 
director  Milos  Forman  is  demonstrably  Amer- 
ica's gain  (witness  "One  Flew  over  the  Cuck- 
oo's Nest"),  one  wonders  how  well  a  small 
country  can  afford  such  a  drain. 

One  might  expect  that  the  film  makers  who 
have  remained  in  Czechoslovakia  would  have 
been  given  all  the  more  opportunities  to  work 
— Bui  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Take  Vera  Chvtilova.  She  was  an  im- 
portant member '  of  the  "new  wave"  of 
Czechoslovak  cinema  whose  biting  films  ex- 
plored the  position  of  women  in  her  country 
back  in  the  early  '60s,  long  before  the  voice 
of  women's  liberation  was  universally  audible. 

Now  things  have  changed.  Chvtilova  re- 
cently sought  to  make  a  movie  about  a  19th- 
century  woman  writer  whom  every  Czech 
child  learns  about  in  primary  school.  She 
couldn't.  Her  plans  for  a  movie  about  parent- 
hood and  abortion  had  to  be  scuttled,  too.  In 
fact,  she  hasn't  worked  since  1970.  The 
government  says,  of  course,  that  she  "lacks  a 
positive  attitude  toward  socialism." 

Writers  are  less  restrained  than  film  mak- 
ers. While  a  film-maker  cannot  work  outside 
a  state-controlled  studio,  possession  of  person- 
al typewriters  is  still  permitted.  (Occasionally, 
though,  one  wonders  when  typewriters,  too, 
might  all  be  numbered  and  registered,  with 
key-prints  taken  for  easy  identification,  and 
when  typing  paper  might  be  issued  only  on 
signing  a  sworn  declaration  that  it  will  not  be 
used  for  anything  "alien  to  the  spirit  of  social- 
ism"— infractions  punishable  by  up  to  five 
years  in  prison  and  withdrawal  of  typing 
privileges.) 

With  the  continuing  freedom  to  type,  writ- 
ers have  not  been  cut  off  from  their  work — 
only  from  their  incomes,  for  publish  they  can- 
do  so.  they  have  to  be  members  of  the 


official  Writers'  Union,  and  only  two  or  three 
authors  of  any  worth  have  taken  the  necessa- 
ry abject  step  of  recanting  their  former  state- 
ments in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  Officially,  then,  most  Czech  writers 
known  abroad  are  nonexistent  at  home.:  Their 
new  books  are  not  in  the  stores,  and  their  old 
ones  have  been  removed  from  libraries. ' 

And  yet  their  work  gets  around.  Manu- 
scripts circulate  among  the  interested  public, 
available  at  cost  of  reproduction  (which 
means  retyping— duplicating  machines  are 
guarded  with  utmost  vigilance).  This  system, 
while  time-consuming,  is  proving  to  be  effi- 
cient enough.  At  last  count,  more  than  50 
works  by  30  authors  were  available  from  the 
Padlock  Publishing  House,  as  this  self-help 
service  is  called,  and  many  have  been  trans- 
lated and  published  in  Western  languages. 

The  authorities  occasionally  crack  down  on 
this  flow  of  ideas.  A  year  ago,  apartments  of 
several  prominent  opposition  writers  were 
thoroughly  searched  by  the  secret  police  and 
their  writings  confiscated.  Ludvik  Vaculik. 

Karel  Kovanda  tenches  political  science  at 
Cat  State-Long  Beach:  Born  in  Czechoslovak ■> a 
of  Czech-English  parents,  he  was  the  leader  of 
the  student  union  at  Charles  University  in 
Prague  during  the  Dvbcek  era. 

who  was  recently  awarded  the  George  Orwell 
Prize  for  his  indefatigable  struggle  for  ele- 
mentary human  decency,  addressed  a  widely 
circulated  bittersweet  letter  about  such  acts 
to  U.N.  Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim. 
Karel  Kosik,  a  philosopher,  wrote  to  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre  in  France  to  voice  his  fear  that, 
these  searches  might  represent  an  attempt  by 
authorities  to  "impose  a  new  habit  on  society: 
the  regular  confiscation  of  manuscripts."  He 
continued:  "Might  not  this  habit  rapidly  be- 
come so  natural,  so  necessary  a  consequence 
of  indoctrination  that  the  writers  themselves 
will  voluntarily  call  the  police  to  take  awav 
completed  works?" 

Kosik,  Vaculik  and  their  like  are  well 
known,  and  they  have  friends  abroad  to 
whom  they  can  turn  for  help.  They  can  be 
bugged  and  hassled,  inconvenienced  and 
threatened,  but,  so  far  at  least,  they  have  not 
spent  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time  in  pris- 
on. In  fact,  even  their  manuscripts  have  even- 
tually been  returned. 

Last  week,  however.  Czechoslovak  authori- 
ties opened  up  a  whole  new — and  ominous — 
chapter.  Having  destroyed  the  country's  cul- 
ture, they  arc  now  going  after  its  counter- 


culture. They  have  clamped  down  on  rock. 

Rock  music  emerged  with  exceptional  vital- 
ity during  1968,  the  year  of  democracy.  No- 
body noticed  at  the  time:  There  Were  More 
Important  Things  to  Do,  and  rock  interested 
only  adolescents.  However,  during  the  70s,  as 
the  country  was  turning  into  a  cultural  des- 
ert, the  erstwhile  adolescents  demonstrated  a 
remarkable  tenacity  in  cultivating  music  dear 
to  them. 

The  "Plastic  People  of  the  Universe"  waa 
the  most  prominent  and  most  innovative  rocte 
group  in  what,  consciously  and  programmati* 
cally,  became  a  musical  and  cultural  under- 
ground. The  group's  members  rejected  all  of 
what  passed  for  culture  officially,  and  in  turn 
were  themselves  rejected  by  the  establish- 
ment: They  were  stripped  of  their  license  to 
perform  professionally.  They  could  do  their 
thing  only  in  private,  playing  at  weddings 
and  similar  occasions  in  small  villages  — but. 
invariably  attracting  faithful  followers  froro 
all  over  the  country. 

The  atmosphere  at  these  performances  was 
suffused  not  just  with  music  and  celebration: 
as  a  participant  recently  put  it,  there  was  a 
distinct  feeling  of  affinity  with  early  Prote-- 
lants  gathering  at  fche»  ?eorot  meetings  m 
that  rebellious  Bohemian  land.  Police  paid  at- 
tention, too.  According  to  the  Czechoslovak 
press  agency.  "The  police  had  to  act  at  many 
of  their  22  so-called  'shows.'  imposing  fines 
and  trying  to  give  them  a  preventive  warn- 
ing." In  a  totalitarian  country,  a  musical  and 
cultural  underground  amounts  to  a  political 
underground,  too. 

Rock  music  is  not  highbrow  art:  rock  lyrics 
use  four-letter  words:  rock  musicians  ar£- 
young  and  unknown.  Such  must  have  beet* 
the  thoughts  of  the  authorities  when  they  ar- 
rested 20  of  the  "Plastic  People"  and  of  their 
followers  last  April.  Who  would  stand  up  for 
them?  Fourteen  people  were  to  stand  trial  ai 
the  end  of  August.  It  was  mysteriously  ad- 
journed a  day  before  the  trial  was  to  begin.  In 
the  end,  though,  as  we  say  in  Czech,  the  cage 
dropped:  Last  week,  four  of  the  defendants 
were  sentenced  to  prison  terms  of  8  to  IS 
months. 

Their  crime?  Why.  obviously:  "jeopardizing 
the  education  of  youth  in  a  socialist  system." 

Their  names:  Ivan  Jirous,  Pavel  Zajicck, 
Svatopluk  Karasek  and  Vratislav  Brabencc 
That  fine  organization  which  fights  the  world 
over  for  prisoners  of  conscience,  Amnesty  In- 
iernational,  can  now  add  four  more  names  to 
its  endless  roster.  Other  than  that — well,  who 
really  cares  about  four  obscure  rock  musi- 
cians who  never  even  cut  an  album'? 


Betty  Ford  for  President'?  Of  What? 
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the  loss-leader,  the  liberal  illusion,  the  im- 
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a  most  vigorous  way."  Gfood  luck  to  him  and 
Clifton  Webb. 


ANALYSIS  OF  'FORD'S  DOCTRINE' 


U.S.  Pacific  Policy  Close  to  Peking's 


BY  ROBERT  S.  ELEGANT 

Times  Staff  Writer 

HONG  KONG— President  Ford's 
"Pacific  doctrine,"  enunciated  in  Ha- 
waii at  the  conclusion  of  his  Peking 
trip,  could  well  have  been  labeled 
"Made  in  China."  In  every  major  re- 
spect, the  President's  recommitment 
tf  the  United  States  to  the  Asian/Pa- 


cific region  accorded  precisely  with 
both  Peking's  wishes  and  Peking's 
own  policies. 

Even  the  reaffirmation  of  Ameri- 
can support  for  the  South  Korean  re- 
gime fitted  Peking's  wishes,  if  not 
Peking's  public  expression  of  its 
wishes.  If  anything,  the  Chinese  are 
even  more  conservative  on  the 
Korean  question  than  are  the  Ameri- 


cans,  who  would  like  to  see  a  poten- 
tial flash-point  dampened  by  some 
agreement  between  the  Communist 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of 
(North)  Korea  and  the  Neo-Fascist 
Republic  of  (South)  Korea.  The  Chi- 
nese are  content  with  the  present  im- 
passe because  it  keeps  a  significant 
number  of  American  troops  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula  and  blocks  further 


extension  of  Soviet  influence  there. 

On  other  major  issues  the  Chinese 
and  the  Americans  are  remarkably 
close.  Elements  of  the  President's 
new  "doctrine"  obviously  were  dis- 
cussed at  length  while  he  was  in 
Peking. 

Above  all,  the  Chinese  consider  a 
continuing  major  American  presence 
— military,  political  and  economic — 
an  absolute  necessity  to  counteract 
Russian  expansionism  in  Asia.  The 
President  has  now  committed  himself 
'to  maintain  that  many-faceted  pre- 
sence. He  has  virtually  reversed  the 
"Nixon  doctrine,"  which  was  an  ela- 


borate rationale  to  justify  and  ca» 
mouflage  progressive  American  with- 
drawal from  Asia. 

Gerald  Ford  has  now  put  the  Unit- 
ed States  right  back  into  Asia: 
however  general  his  actual  words. 
No  statement  could  have  been  more 
cheering  to  the  Chinese  and  to  non- 
Communist  Asia  than  the  President's 
declaration:  "World  stability  and  our 
own  security  depend  upon  our  Asian 
commitments." 

It  was  during  a  stopover  at  Guam 

in  July,   1969,  that  then-President 

Richard  M.  Nixon  enunciated  his 
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IN  THIS  SECTION: 

The  theory  that  a  baby 
should  enter  the  world  amid 
soft  lights,  peace  and  quiet 
has  caused  widespread  discus- 
sion. Page  2. 
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Soothing  Atmosphere  Urged  for  Births 

Few  Behavior  Problems  Found  in  Children  Who  Enter  World  Gently 


From  Rtuters 

PARIS— No  one  needs  soft  lights, 
peace  and  quiet  more  than  a  baby  at 
the  moment  it  is  born. 

Babies  have  a  better  start  in  life  if 
they  are  born  in  a  dimly  lit  delivery 
room  where  all  harsh  noises  are 
avoided  and  the  child  is  eased  serene- 


ly and  calmly  into  the  world 

So  says  a  psychologist  who  studied 
the  behavior  patterns  of  120  children 
delivered  by  French  obstetrician  Fre- 
derick Leboyer  whose  method  of 
"childbirth  without  violence"  has 
caused  widespread  discussion  in  the 
medical  profession. 
So  bright  lights  are  cut  out  in  the 


delivery  room  and  silence  reigns  as 
the  baby  is  rested  on  the  mother's 
stomach  straight  after  birth.  The 
doctor  gently  massages  its  back  and 
then  lets  the  mother  take  over. 

Dangling  the  child  by  its  feet  and 
waiting  for  the  first  yell  of  life  is  for- 
bidden. I 

The  umbilical   cord   is  cut  only 


when  it  stops  pulsating  and  then  the 
child  is  given  a  bath  in  blood-heat 
water  to  give  it  reassurance  in  its 
new,  unfamiliar  world. 

At  Leboyer's  request,  psychologist 
Danielle  Rapoport  took  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  120  of  the  1,000  children  de- 
livered by  him  in  a  Paris  clinic.  For 
the  study  they  were  subdivided  into 
groups  of  children  aged  one,  two  and 
three. 

Rapoport's  conclusions,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  psychology  review  in  Jan- 
uary, overwhelmingly  support  Le- 
boyer's method. 

She  said:  "Out  of  the  120  couples  I 


interviewed  only  eight  had  difficul- 
ties with  their  children.  The  majority 
developed  very  well  and  had  no  feed- 
ing, sleep  or  skin  problems. 

"The  babies  have  a  very  different 
start  in  life  as  do  the  mothers  and 
fathers  in  their  relationship  with  the 
child.  The  method  seems  to  have 
transformed  them  and  given  them 
fantastic  reassurance." 

She  added:  "In  general  they  get  a 
better  start  in  life.  Obviously  child- 
birth without  violence  does  not 
protect  the  baby  from  all  problems 
but  it  avoids  some. 

"One  hundred  and  twelve  couples 


told  me  they  were  lucky  and  had  an 
ideal  baby.  The  adjectives  that  kept 
cropping  up  when  the  parents  de- 
scribed their  children  were  marvel- 
lous, intelligent,  observant. 

"What  struck  me  most  during  my 
conversations  with  parents  was  the 
total  absence  of  requests  for  psycho- 
logical advice.  That  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  my  earlier  Investigations. 

"Normally  parents  confronted  with 
a  psychologist  take  the  opportunity 
of  asking  for  advice.  This  time  all  I 
heard  was  'No  we  haven't  any  prob- 
lems' or  *We  are  lucky  when  we 
compare  with  other  chaPTerf." 


HEARST  CONVERSION  TO  SLA 


Continued  from  28th  Page 

been  convicted  of  murdering  Oakland  schools  Supt  Dr. 
Marcus  Foster. 

The  writer  continued: 

"I  mean  the  only  highs  we  got  were  from  looking  for- 
ward to  the  next  action,  from  seeing  the  few  responses  of 
righteous  people  ...  on  TV  and  from  seeing  you  change 
to  become  a  comrade. 

"We  have  all  high  (the  highest)  expectations  of  each 
other  and  we  get  disappointed  when  our  expectations  fall, 
short,  but  I  won't  ever  forget  the  inspiration  that  you 
were  to  all  eight  of  us  and  to  all  the  strangers  who  celc- 
orated  with  us. 

J    "The  three  of  us  make  more  demands  on  each  other 
than  anyone  ever  has,  even  in  the  cell  before ... 

"There  is  no  one  for  us  to  rely  on  or  sap  off  of.  It's  clear" 
that  conditions  aren't  going  to  fall  into  our  laps  and  noth- 
ing's going  to  be  easy . . . 

"But  what's  talked  about  and  fought  about  between 
these  four  walls  don't  amount  to  .  .  .  compared  to  revolu- 
tionary action.  All  nine  of  us  were  totally  different  people 
after  that  kidnaping  and  bank  robbery." 

The  robbery  referred  to  here  is  apparently  the  SLA 
heist  at  the  Hibernia  Bank  branch  in  San  Francisco,  April 
15,  1974.  in  which  Hearst  appeared,  armed  with  an  auto- 
matic weapon.  Hearst  has  subsequently  been  charged  in 
connection  with  that  crime. 

"The  three  of  us  are  totally  different  people  after  L.A. 
"We're  a  lot  stronger  and  tougher,  but  we  won't  get  any 
sense  of  that  until  we  give  the  pigs  another  defeat  that 
each  year  they  wish  they  could  forget. 

"The  only  way  to  build  a  revolutionary  society  and  to 
become  revolutionary  people  is  to  make  the  revolution. 
And  the  only  way  to  make  the  revolution  is  to  FIGHT. 
((Emphasis  is  the  SLA  writer's.)) 

"Let's  do  it,  and  when  it  happens,  that  will  be  the  real 
cause  for  celebration." 

In  another  document,  apparently  written  by  Emily  Har- 
ris, the  "contradiction"  felt  by  women  who  considered 
themselves  radical  feminists  waging  a  guerrilla  war  led  by 
"sexist"  males  emerges  clearly. 

The  writer  says: 

"The  struggle  against  sexism  in  the  SLA  has  gone 
through  a  process  of  evolution. 

"The  capture  of  our  two  comrades  Little  and  Remiro  on 
Jan.  10.  1974,  put  us  on  the  defensive,  forcing  several  oth- 
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er  comrades  underground. 

"Our  changed  situation  compelled  us  to  place  primary 
importance  upon  obtaining  survival  skills  and  the  atmos- 
phere became  intensely  military. 

"Struggles  against  sexism  continued  on  a  one-to-one 
level  but  these  struggles  just  weren't  as  important  as  get- 
ting the  men  to  teach  us  about  weapons. 

"As  women,  our  primary  focus  was  on  becoming  strong 
female  guerrillas,  but,  without  realizing  it,  our  concept  of 
what  a  female  guerrilla  should  be  was  male-dejined. 
((Emphasis  is  that  of  the  SLA  writer.)) 

"A  major  contradiction  soon  became  obvious  to  us.  We 
were  struggling  to  become  revolutionaries,  but  continuing 
to  relate  to  each  other  in  a  reactionary  way. 

"We  had  to  expose  this  contradiction  and  resolve  it, 
both  among  the  women  as  a  group  and  in  the  cell  as  a 
whole. 

"In  order  to  combat  sexism,  we  began  attacking  two  as- 
pects of  our  bourgeois  conditioning  that  make  male  supre- 
macy possible:  1)  Conditioning  that  makes  exclusive  per- 
sonal relationships  seem  desirable  (e.g.  monogamy)  and  2) 
Conditioning  that  makes  people  feel  'comfortable'  accept- 
ing oppressive  sex  roles." 

Investigators  believe  the  period  of  "evolution"  referred 
to  here  was  sometime  prior  to  Hearst's  abduction,  perhaps 
when  the  SLA  was  living  underground  in  Concord. 

The  writer  continues:  • 

"On  the  collective  level,  our  primary  struggle  was  to 
break  down  monogamal  ((sic))  personal  relationships 
while  we  had  some  degree  of  consciousness  about  progres- 
sive ways  of  relating  to  men. 

"This  was  particularly  hard  for  the  heterosexual  women 
((those  whose  sexual  preference  was  for  persons  of  the 
opposite  sex)),  although  because  of  the  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  military  and,  therefore,  the  men,  Gabi  and  Zoya  were 
having  trouble,  too. 

((Gabi  and  Zoya  were  the  SLA  names  used  respectively 
by  Camilla  Hall  and  Patricia  "Mizmoon"  Soltysik,  avowed 
lovers  and  two  of  the  six  who  died  in  the  shootout  in  Los 
Angeles.)) 

"We  realized  we  had  to  smash  the  dependencies  created 
by  monogamal  ((sic))  personal  sexual  relationships,  and  to 
do  this  we  had  to  destroy  monogamy  in  the  cell." 

The  battle  that  ensued  over  sexism,  the  writer  said,  was 
"one  of  the  most  difficult  and  longest  struggles"  the  SLA 
ever  faced  "because,  like  racism,  sexism  is  a  foundation  of 
capitalist  oppression." 
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AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  BOOKLIST 

April  15th  issue  of  Booklist's  feature,  "UPFRONT." 

"UPFRONT  is  comprised  of  reviews  of  books  that  the  BOOKLIST 
staff  predicts  will  be  in  demand  in  libraries  and  for  which 
it  is  likely  that  libraries  will  place  multi-copy  orders. 

Librarians  and  others  engaged  in  media  selection  depend  of  BOOKLIST 
reviews  for  their  reliability,  consistency  and  fairness.  They  know 
that  each  review  is  a  recommendation  for  purchase. " 


Leary,  Timothy.  Flashbacks:  an  autobiography.  1983. 
[416p.]  illus.  Tarcher;  dist.  by  Houghton,  $15.95 
(0-87477-177-3).  Galley.  May. 

"Up  ahead,  I  saw  to  my  astonishment  that  Miss  Egg, 
far  from  b^i^g  a  passive,  dumb  glob  with  round  heels 
waiting  to  be  knocked  up  by  some  f irst-to-arrive, 
breathless,  sweaty,  muscular  sperm,  was  a  lumines- 
cent sun,  radiating  amused  intelligence,  surrounded 
by  magnetic  fields  bristling  with  phosphorescent 
radar  scanners'  and  laser-defenses."  And  so  begins 
this  whirlwind  tour  of  the  life  of  Timothy  Leary, 
age  62,  who,  as  Harvard  psychology  professor  and, 
later,  free-lance  LSD  evangelist,  was  at  the  vortex 
of  the  drug  revolution  of  the  1960s.  Hundreds — 
thousands — of  hits  later,  the  good  doctor's  brain, 
happily,  is  not  deep-fried  but  is  quite  capable  of 
providing  a  witty,  wholly  engaging  account  of  the 
people  and  events  of  that  important  period — Allen 
Ginsberg,  the  Merry  Pranksters,  Richard  Alpert,  Wil- 
liam Burroughs,  Marshall  McLuhan,  Aldous  Huxley,  and 

many  more.  Whatever  reputation  Leary  has  rightfully 
or  wrongfully  been  tagged  with,  he  offers  here  an 
important  historical  document  and  a  well-considered 
apologia  for  the  use  of  mind-expanding  drugs.  To 

include  32  black-and-white  photos.  Notes;  no  index. 
AM.  150' .092  (B)  Leary,  Timothy  Francis//Psychol- 
ogists— U.S.— Biography  [CIP]  82-16915 
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Andrei  Sakharov 


There's  more  to  choosing 

a  low-tar  cigarette 
than  just  picking  a  number. 


Any  low-tar  cigarette  will  give  you  a  low-tar  number. 
But  there's  something  else  that  you  should  consider.  We 
call  it  "filter  feedback." 

As  you  smoke,  tar  builds  up  on  the 
tip  of  your  cigarette  filter.  That's  "filter 
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feedback."  Ordinary  flush-tipped  filters  put  that  tar  build- 
up flat  against  your  lips. 

And  that's  where  low-tar  Parliament  has  the  ad- 
vantage. Parliament's  filter  is  recessed  to  keep  tar  buildup 
from  touching  your  lips.  So  there's  no  "filter  feedback." 
All  you  get  is  that  smooth  Parliament  taste. 


K)mg. 
Kings 

12  mg. 
100's 


More  than  just  a  low-tar  number. 


Parliament 


@  Philip  Morris  Inc.  1977 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Kings:  10  mg!'tar;*0.8  mg. nicotine— 

100's:1 2  mgl 'tar;' 0.9  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  Method. 


KIRITSIS  BEFORE  ARREST,  WITH  SHOTGUN  STILL  WIRED  TO  HOSTAGE  RICHARD  HALL 


CRIME 

Til  Have  Vengeance' 

He  is  a  peculiar  but  harmless  figure 
on  big-city  streets,  the  lone  man  walk- 
ing down  a  sidewalk,  railing  loudly  at 
some  injustice  inflicted  by  a  distant,  im- 
personal tormentor.  The  angry  man  who 
actually  acts  out  his  rage  usually  appears 
only  in  films — the  demented  TV  news- 
caster in  Network,  for  example,  who  de- 
clares war  on  what  he  sees  as  the  Es- 
tablishment and  touches  a  sympathetic 
nerve  in  millions  of  viewers  by  urging 
them  to  shout,  "I'm  mad  as  hell,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  take  it  any  more!"  But 
sometimes  he  appears  in  real  life. 

Last  week  in  Indianapolis,  Anthony 
Kiritsis,  44,  a  sometime  car  salesman 
who  had  hoped  to  make  his  fortune  in 
real  estate,  was  mad  as  hell,  and  he  de- 
cided not  to  take  it  any  more.  He  walked 
into  the  Meridian  Mortgage  Co.,  seized 
President  Richard  Hall,  42,  wired  the 
muzzle  of  a  sawed-off  shotgun  to  Hall's 
neck  and  led  him  into  the  street  to  be- 
gin a  63-hour  odyssey  of  personal  fury 
and  public  terror. 

Cheap  Shot.  Kiritsis  pushed  Hall 
along  for  four  blocks,  yelling,  "Stay 
back,  stay  back!"  at  astonished  pedestri- 
ans and  gathering  police.  He  then  com- 
mandeered a  patrol  car  and  forced  Hall 
to  drive  to  Kiritsis'  two-room  flat  in 
Crestwood  Village  West,  seven  miles 
away.  Once  barricaded  in  his  apartment 
with  Hall  as  hostage,  Kiritsis  warned  the 
police  that  the  place  was  booby-trapped 
with  dynamite.  Then  came  his  demands. 
From  Meridian,  he  wanted  immediate 
cancellation  of  a  $  1 30,000  mortgage  that 
he  had  taken  out  months  before  in  the 
hope  of  developing  a  1 7-acre  plot  in  In- 
dianapolis into  a  shopping  center.  The 
loan  was  due  on  March  1,  but  the  devel- 
opment was  a  failure.  The  reason,  ac- 
cording to  Kiritsis:  Meridian  had  steered 
potential  tenants  away  from  his  project 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  him  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  foreclosing  on  his  land. 
"These  people  betrayed  me,"  he  told  a 
telephone  interviewer.   "I  went  down 
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there  for  vengeance,  and  by  God  I'll 
have  vengeance." 

Company  officials  said  they  would 
cancel  the  loan,  while  claiming  they 
had  warned  retailers  away  from  the 
project  only  because  they  felt  the  quick- 
tempered Kiritsis  was  not  up  to  man- 
aging it.  Next,  Kiritsis  demanded  full 
immunity  from  prosecution.  The  fol- 
lowing day  county  officials  agreed — on 
the  condition  that  Hall  would  imme- 
diately be  released.  But  Kiritsis  waited 
another  day,  while  his  lawyer  looked 
over  the  immunity  agreement,  before 
pronouncing  himself  satisfied.  Then, 
beaming  in  what  he  thought  was  tri- 
umph, he  marched  Hall — still  wired  to 
the  shotgun — into  a  lobby  crowded  with 
newsmen  and  police. 

In  an  obscenity-filled  23-minute 
monologue  before  the  TV  cameras,  Ki- 
ritsis declared  himself  "a  goddam  na- 
tional hero."  Later  he  said  that  he  had 
"really  pulled  one  over"  on  the  cops, 
confessing  that  he  had  no  dynamite  in 
his  apartment.  He  finally  released  Hall, 
then  defiantly  fired  his  shotgun  out  a 
door.  When  the  gun  jammed  as  he  tried 
to  shoot  again,  police  grabbed  him. 

As  Kiritsis  was  led  away  to  be 
booked  for  kidnaping  and  jailed  in  lieu 
of  $850,000  bail.  Police  Chief  Eugene 
Gallagher  said:  "Tony,  you  lied  to  us. 
You  didn't  let  [Hall  go  immediately],  as 
you  said.  You  blew  it."  Officials  later 
said  they  had  never  intended  to  let  Ki- 
ritsis off  in  any  case.  As  he  slumped  into 
the  patrol  car,  Kiritsis  muttered,  "A 
cheap  shot,  a  cheap  shot." 

Death  of  a  Wireman 

Among  the  practitioners  of  his  craft, 
Frank  Chin,  48,  was  a  pro.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  most  sought-after  "wiremen," 
or  electronic  eavesdroppers,  in  the  East, 
supplying  bugging  and  recording  devices 
to  clients  on  both  sides  of  the  law.  But  on 
Jan.  20  Chin's  tape  ran  out.  He  was 
found  crumpled  in  a  hallway  near  his 
West  Side  Manhattan  workshop  with  six 
bullet  holes  in  his  head. 

The  murder  has  stirred  hoods  and 
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lawmen.  Who  killed  Frank  Chin?  Any 
number  of  people  might  have  wanted  to 
see  him  dead.  Chin's  most  popular  de- 
vice, selling  for  $300  and  up,  was  a  Sony 
AM/FM  cassette  recorder  adapted  to 
receive  sounds  transmitted  by  "bugs" 
small  enough  to  be  hidden  behind  an 
electric  wall  socket.  Chin's  wares  were 
bought  by  such  varied  customers  as  po- 
lice in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
(some  with  known  Mafia  connections), 
the  Communist  and  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese, United  Nations  officials,  assorted 
foreign  agents,  the  CIA  and,  some  say, 
the  White  House  plumbers  of  the  Nixon 
years.  Bugs  installed  by  Chin  in  the  East 
Side  digs  of  Prostitute  Xaviera  Hollan- 
der yielded  the  raw  material  for  her  1972 
book,  The  Happy  Hooker.  But  along  with 
a  lot  of  business,  Chin  picked  up  a  bad 
habit:  he  liked  to  testify  in  court  cases  in 
which  his  equipment  had  been  used. 
Says  his  blonde  wife,  Leonore,  with  un- 
derstatement: "He  made  about  two  en- 
emies a  year  over  a  period  of  ten  years." 
Rub  Out.  Last  fall,  Chin  testified  in 
a  case  involving  a  Stratford,  Conn.,  po- 
liceman named  Joseph  Berke,  who  was 
convicted  of  having  bugged  the  town 
hall,  ostensibly  to  aid  himself  in  the  state 
examination  for  promotion.  The  bugs 
were  discovered  by  electricians,  and  at 
the  trial  Chin  testified  that  he  had  sold 
the  cop  a  listening  device — key  testimo- 
ny that  helped  convict  Berke.  Investiga- 
tors theorize  that  Chin  may  have  been 
rubbed  out  by  someone  else  who  had 
been  using  his  equipment  illegally  and, 
hearing  about  the  Berke  case,  decided 
that  the  bug  maker  had  become  too  talk- 
ative for  comfort.  Then  again,  almost 
anyone  involved  in  criminal  activity  that 
Chin  knew  about  could  have  been  the 
murderer.  Chin  apparently  knew  he  was 
in  danger.  At  least  three  days  before  his 
murder,  he  had  packed  his  car  with  the 
intention  of  fleeing  to  Montreal,  thence 
to  Hong  Kong  or  China. 

ELECTRONIC  EAVESDROPPER  CHIN 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS/COVER  STORY 


THE  DISSIDENTS  V.  MOSCOW 


Whenever  a  Soviet  dissident  picks 
up  his  telephone,  he  can  be  sure  that 
the  KGB  has  either  bugged  it  or  discon- 
nected it.  So  it  was  last  week  that  in  a 
tiny  Moscow  apartment,  a  tall,  stooped 
man  of  55  bundled  himself  into  his  worn 
overcoat  and  ratty  fur  hat,  walked  down 
seven  flights  of  stairs  and  made  his  way 
through  a  noontime  snowstorm  to  a  pub- 
he  phone  booth.  It  was  by  now  a  fa- 
miliar routine  for  Andrei  Sakharov, 
foremost  builder  of  the  Soviet  hydrogen 
bomb,  winner  of  the  1975  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  and  leader  of  the  Russian  human 
rights  movement.  On  that  day,  a  friend 
had  brought  a  report  of  yet  another  ar- 
rest, and  it  was  Sakharov's  self-imposed 
duty  to  inform  Western  journalists,  who 
would  tell  the  world. 

In  a  tremulous  voice,  Sakharov 
spoke  of  the  imprisonment  of  his  close 
friend  and  collaborator,  Physicist  Yuri 
Orlov,  52.  A  diminutive  man  with  a 
shock  of  red  hair,  Orlov  is  chief  of 
the  unofficial  eleven-member  Helsinki 
monitoring    committee,    which    keeps 
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YURI  ORLOV 


close  watch  on  Soviet  compliance  with 
the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  1975 
Helsinki  agreement.  A  member  of  the 
Armenian  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  had 
devoted  himself  in  the  past  year  to  or- 
ganizing the  Helsinki  group  in  Moscow 
and  other  cities. 

Orlov's  arrest  was  part  of  an  intense 
human  and  political  drama  that  in- 
volved the  Soviet  Union,  other  Europe- 
an Communist  countries  and  parties,  the 
U.S.,  the  Western  press  and  countless 
known  as  well  as  obscure  subjects  of 
Communist  rule.  Each  of  the  partici- 
pants was  sometimes  an  instigator, 
sometimes  a  pawn. 

The  Kremlin  had  been  startled  and 
angered  by  a  series  of  sharp  Carter  Ad- 
ministration criticisms  of  Soviet  and 
Czechoslovak  treatment  of  dissidents. 
The  State  Department  warned  Moscow 
that  continual  harassment  of  Andrei  Sa- 
kharov conflicted  with  "accepted  inter- 
national standards  of  human  rights." 
This  was  followed  by  a  more  moderate 
statement  of  support  from  Jimmy  Car- 
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ter.  The  Russians  evidently  decided  that 
they  could  not  ignore  comments  that 
they  regarded  as  provocative,  and  that 
seemed  to  signal  a  new  and  tougher  ap- 
proach to  Soviet- American  relations.  As 
if  to  test  the  U.S.  resolve,  the  KGB  ar- 
rested Dissident  Alexander  Ginzburg  in 
a  telephone  booth.  Hours  later  the 
Kremlin  ordered  the  expulsion  of 
George  Krimsky,  a  Russian-speaking 
American  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press  who  had  been  zealous  in  covering 
dissident  activities.  In  swift  retaliation, 
the  U.S.  State  Department  deported  a 
Washington-based  Tass  correspondent 
(TIME,  Feb.  14).  This  brought  a  response 
with  a  touch  of  Soviet  surrealism  wor- 
thy of  Orwell  or  even  Lewis  Carroll.  The 
Russians  denounced  the  U.S.  for  failure 
to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement. 

Ginzburg's  arrest  again  prompted 
Carter  to  issue  a  statement  of  regret.  The 
Russians  next  picked  up  Orlov — wheth- 
er in  response  to  Carter  or  simply  be- 
cause of  Orlov's  activities  is  not  clear. 
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The  KGB  also  raided  the  apartment  of 
Mykola  Rudenko,  head  of  the  Helsinki 
group's  Kiev  chapter.  The  agents 
trashed  the  contents  of  Rudenko's  flat 
and  stripped  his  wife  naked  to  humil- 
iate her.  Rudenko  and  Oleska  Tykhy,  a 
committee  member  from  the  city  of  Do- 
netsk, were  then  hauled  off  to  Ukrai- 
nian prisons. 

Commenting  on  last  week's  arrests. 


Sakharov  told  Timl  Moscow  Bureau 
Chief  Marsh  Clark  that  he  attributed 
the  wave  of  repression  to  a  Soviet  at- 
tempt to  "blackmail"  Carter  into  silence 
on  the  human  rights  issue.  Soviet  Exile 
Andrei  Amalrik  told  Timl  Correspon- 
dent David  Aikman  in  Holland  that 
"the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  see  how 
tough  Carter  is." 

The   situation    is   somewhat    more 


complicated.  The  dissidents  have  indeed 
become  a  significant  issue  between  Mos- 
cow and  Washington,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  both  sides  are  trying  to  get 
arms-control  efforts  back  on  the  track. 
But  the  Russians  are  also  beset  by  oth- 
er serious  problems  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Soviet  and  East  European  econo- 
mies are  strained,  Soviet  influence  in  the 
Middle  East  continues  to  decline,  and 


PILGRIM  OF  CONSCIENCE 

By  U.S.  standards,  the  seventh-floor  Moscow  apartment 
would  be  considered  painfully  modest.  A  narrow  entrance  cor- 
ridor leads  to  a  tiny  bathroom,  a  toilet,  a  minuscule  kitchen;  two 
other  small,  book-cluttered  rooms  serve  variously  as  bedrooms, 
living  space  and  study  areas.  Yet  if  there  is  an  epicenter  to  the  So- 
viet Union's  fragmented  human  rights  movement,  it  is  this  dingy 
apartment.  For  it  is  the  home  of  Physicist  Andrei  Dmitriyevich 
Sakharov,  55,  guiding  spirit  of  the  harassed,  hunted  dissidents  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

There  Sakharov  welcomes  Western  journalists  to  issue  yet  an- 
other appeal  to  world  opinion  for  Soviet  political  prisoners.  There 
he  counsels  and  often  gives  needed  sanctuary  to  other  colleagues 
in  dissent.  Tall,  stoop-shouldered,  quick  to  smile,  his  gray  hair  a 
fringe  around  his  bald  crown,  Sakharov  looks,  in  these  conver- 
sations, more  like  a  genial  professor  holding  forth  at  a  home  sem- 
inar than  a  man  in  the  process  of  defying  the  world's  most  pow- 
erful Communist  state.  Indeed,  the  odds  of  winning  his  challenge 
seem  so  impossible  that  he  sometimes  calls  himself,  with  self-dep- 
recating humor,  Andrei  Blazhenny — a  Russian  word  that  con- 
notes both  sainthood  and  madness. 

The  son  of  a  Moscow  physics  teacher  and  textbook  author,  Sa- 
kharov recalls  his  early  family  life  as  "cultured  and  close."  From 
childhood,  he  says,  "I  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  decency,  mu- 
tual help  and  tact,  a  liking  for  work  and  respect  for  the  mastery 
of  one's  chosen  profession."  Young  Andrei  lost  no  time  in  mas- 
tering his:  by  1942,  having  graduated  with  honors  in  physics 
from  Moscow  State  University,  he  went  to  work  in  the  war 
industry.  After  World  War  II,  he  studied  with  the  theoretical 
physicist  (and  later  Nobel  laureate)  Igor.  Tamm.  Soon  he  was 
at  work  on  the  Kremlin's  No.  1  priority  project:  development 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  hydrogen  bomb.  "When  I  began  working 
on  this  terrible  weapon,  I  felt  subjectively  that  I  was  working 
for  peace,  that  my  work  would  help  foster  a  balance  of  pow- 
er," Sakharov  recalled  years  later.  "It  was  a  natural  point  of 
view  shared  by  many  of  us,  especially  since  we  actually  had 
no  choice  in  the  matter." 

■ 

Sakharov's  top-secret  assignment  also  included  research  on 
industrial  uses  for  thermonuclear  energy  with  Mentor  Tamm. 
There  was  little  life  but  science — and  the  mandatory  state  "su- 
pervision" that  went  with  it.  For  all  of  the  18  years  (1950-68) 
that  he  held  his  top-level  security  clearance,  Sakharov  was  nev- 
er without  the  shadow  of  a  bodyguard,  even  when  he  slept  or 
went  swimming.  There  were,  however,  compensations.  He  won 
the  Stalin  Prize  and  was  thrice  awarded  the  country's  highest  ci- 
vilian medal,  the  Order  of  the  Red  Banner  of  Labor.  He  was  the 
youngest  member  ever  elected  to  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. He  was  given  a  suburban  dacha,  a  sizable  Moscow  apart- 
ment and  the  princely  salary  (by  Soviet  standards)  of  $26,500  a 
year. 

But  in  the  late  1950s,  Sakharov  began  taking  his  first  tenta- 
tive steps  on  his  pilgrimage  of  conscience.  Disturbed  by  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  fallout  contamination,  he  protested  a  series  of  1958 
Soviet  tests.  Then,  in  1961,  Sakharov  personally  pleaded  with  So- 
viet Party  Boss  Nikita  Khrushchev  to  reverse  the  decision  to 
break  a  worldwide  moratorium  on  atmospheric  testing.  Khru- 
shchev, who  in  his  memoirs  would  call  Sakharov  "a  crystal  of  mo- 
rality," was  unmoved  by  the  appeal.  When  another  effort  in  1962 
failed  to  halt  a  test  blast,  Sakharov  pressed  a  nuclear  weapons  of- 
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ficial  to  consider  a  limited  ban  (on  air,  sea  and  space  testing)  that 
would  avoid  contamination.  How  much  Sakharov's  initiative 
helped  is  not  known,  but  that  formula  became  the  basis  of  the  Par- 
tial Test  Ban  Treaty  signed  in  Moscow  in  1963. 

Sakharov  identified  himself  as  a  loyal  socialist  when  he  wrote 
his  keystone  1968  essay,  Progress,  Coexistence  and  Intellectual 
Freedom,  in  which  he  argued  that  only  a  convergence  of  the  cap- 
italist West  and  the  socialist  East  could  avoid  the  destruction  of 
mankind.  The  book  won  him  celebrity  abroad,  but  at  home 
— where  it  circulated  in  samizdat,  the  underground  press — his  se- 
curity clearance  was  abruptly  withdrawn. 

His  involvement  with  dissidents  steadily  accelerated:  he 
signed  petitions  for  the  release  of  arrested  intellectuals,  stood 
vigil  at  political  trials.  In  1970, 
with  Physicist  Valentin  Tur- 
chin  and  Historian  Roy  Med- 
vedev,  he  issued  another  man- 
ifesto, this  one  harshly  critical 
of  internal  Soviet  policies.  By 
then  a  widower  (his  first  wife 
died  in  1969),  he  met  dark- 
eyed  Yelena  Bonner  while 
standing  vigil  at  a  trial  in  late 

1970.  Half  Armenian,  half 
Jewish,  Yelena  Bonner  was  a 
political  firebrand.  Her  father 
George  had  been  taken  away 
and  shot  during  the  Stalinist 
purge  of  the  '30s,  her  mother 
Ruth  sentenced  to  a  harrowing 
eleven  years  in  the  bleak  con- 
centration camp  of  Karagan- 
da, in  the  barren  steppes  of  Ka- 
zakhstan, where  she  had  to  dig 
out  her  own  underground  shel- 
ter.  Since   their  marriage   in 

1971,  Yelena  has  been  Andrei 
Sakharov's  constant  partner  in 
protest.  It  was  she,  while  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union  for  an 
eye  operation,  who  accepted 
Sakharov's  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
in  1975,  after  the  Kremlin  de- 
nied  the   new   laureate  an   exit   visa   to   make   the  journey. 

Sadly,  though  he  has  grown  close  to  Yelena's  children,  Sa- 
kharov's own  three  children  have  virtually  disowned  him.  The 
physicist  has  responded  only  with  generosity.  He  has  given  them 
his  prestigious  Moscow  apartment  and  his  dacha.  Sakharov  is  ca- 
sually oblivious  to  other  material  possessions  as  well.  These  days 
most  of  his  $440  monthly  stipend  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
— the  one  source  of  income  that  endures — goes  to  the  families  of 
imprisoned  dissidents.  He  regrets  that  in  1968  he  gave  away  his 
accumulated  $153,000  savings  to  cancer  research  and  the  Red 
Cross,  believing  it  could  be  better  used  now  to  help  persecuted 
critics  of  the  regime. 

But  he  has  given  those  critics  a  much  greater  gift  already.  "Sa- 
kharov has  saved  the  democratic  movement  in  the  Soviet  Union," 
says  Vadim  Belotserkovsky,  a  dissident  Soviet  journalist  who 
came  to  the  West  in  1973.  "The  whole  movement  might  have 
died  if  it  had  been  led  only  by  people  who  lacked  international 
prestige."  That  Andrei  Sakharov  still  has — now  more  than  ever. 
It  is  one  weapon  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  use. 
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the  "victory"  of  pro-Russian  forces  in 
Angola  is  proving  a  mixed  blessing,  be- 
cause it  has  led  to  a  new  American  con- 
cern about  Soviet  expansionism.  Be- 
sides, a  specter  is  haunting  Europe — the 
specter  of  Euro-Communism,  which 
proclaims  itself  independent  of  Moscow 
and  professes  all  kinds  of  liberal  and 
even  democratic  heresies. 

On  top  of  all  that,  the  dissident 
movement  is  turning  from  an  em- 
barrassment into  a  potentially  se- 
rious problem.  It  exists  not  only 
in  the  Soviet  Union  but  all  over  East- 
ern Europe,  where  it  is  not  simply  a  pro- 
test against  Communist  totalitarian 
practices  but  a  nationalistic  protest 
against  Soviet  colonial  rule. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany, 
Poland  and  even  some  of  the  less  vol- 
atile satellites,  the  Russians  and  their 


driven  to  protest  in  the  first  place — and 
that  their  rulers  are  not  sure  how  to  cope 
with  them.  The  world  knows  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  a  police  state;  what  is  sur- 
prising is  not  that  dissidents  are  re- 
pressed but  that  they  have  as  much 
relative  freedom  as  they  do. 

They  are  jailed,  confined  in  mental 
institutions,  harassed  in  a  dozen  ways, 
ranging  from  merely  annoying  to  bru- 
tal. But  Soviet  dissidents  call  press  con- 
ferences, circulate  forbidden  books  and 
manuscripts,  bombard  Washington, 
Paris  and  the  Vatican  with  their  pro- 
tests. As  soon  as  one  of  their  number  is 
arrested,  wives,  children  and  friends  set 
up  a  clamor.  Sakharov  is  almost  a  tour- 
ist attraction  in  Moscow,  and  regularly 
receives  foreign  newsmen.  None  of  this 
would  have  been  conceivable  under 
Stalin. 

Why  do  the  Soviets  tolerate  the  dis- 
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local  rulers  are  being  forced  to  put 
out  brushfires  of  discontent.  The  East 
Europeans  are  issuing  declarations  of 
support  for  sympathizers  abroad  and 
criticizing  their  regimes  on  economic, 
political  and  moral  grounds.  Moscow 
thus  faces  its  most  serious  troubles  in 
Eastern  Europe  since  1968  (though  now 
not  nearly  as  severe),  when  the  outbreak 
of  "liberalism"  in  Czechoslovakia  was 
put  down  by  Soviet  invasion. 

Who  are  the  dissidents?  In  Russia, 
there  are  only  a  handful,  mostly  intel- 
lectuals, writers  and  professionals  who 
have  achieved  some  success  and  even 
distinction.  In  the  vast  Soviet  Union, 
with  its  257  million  population,  Sakha- 
rov estimates  that  between  2,000  and 
10,000  dissidents  are  "prisoners  of  con- 
science"; it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  others  are  still  free.  They  are  de- 
spised or  regarded  with  suspicion  or  in- 
difference by  most  of  the  population. 
Their  significance  does  not  lie  in  their 
numbers,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  were 


sidents  to  the  extent  that  they 
do?  "What  alternative  do  the 
authorities  have?"  says  one 
prominent  critic,  Anatoli 
Shchransky.  "To  take  more  direct  mea- 
sures against  us  would  be  to  return  to 
the  days  of  Stalin  and  that  they  don't 
want.  They  are  interested  in  Western 
opinion  and  in  detente  and  in  good  eco- 
nomic relations,  and  most  of  the  pre- 
sent leaders  are  the  very  men  who  sur- 
vived Stalin.  World  opinion  is  what 
keeps  us  going,  what  keeps  us  alive." 
Mass  terror  was  ended  after  Stalin's 
death,  but  no  one  doubts  that  if  the  dis- 
sident movement  were  ever  to  become 
a  serious  threat  to  Communist  rule,  the 
Kremlin  would  crack  down  with  full 
force. 

Part  of  the  Soviet  dilemma  stems 
from  the  Helsinki  agreement,  which 
many  at  first  regarded  as  a  victory  for 
Moscow  because  it  supposedly  estab- 
lished the  "inviolability"  of  existing 
frontiers,  thus  legitimizing  the  Soviet 
takeover  of  the  Baltic  states  and  the  sta- 


tus quo  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  agree- 
ment also  contained  broad  humanitar- 
ian declarations  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
people  to  leave  and  enter  countries  on 
family  visits,  access  to  foreign  publica- 
tions, international  youth  meetings,  and 
the  improvement  of  working  conditions 
for  journalists  abroad.  Moscow  presum- 
ably saw  nothing  too  threatening  in 
those  principles.  After  all,  far  more  spe- 
cific rights  are  guaranteed  in  the  Soviet 
constitution,  such  as  freedom  of  worship, 
of  the  press  and  of  assembly — and  those 
rights  have  been  flouted  for  60  years  in 
the  U.S.S.R. 

But  libertarians  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
other  Communist  countries  were  taking 
Helsinki  seriously — or  acting  as  if  they 
were.  According  to  a  tale  that  has  been 
repeated  with  local  variations  in  virtu- 
ally every  Communist  country  in  Eu- 
rope, a  grandmother  goes  to  the  police 
station  in  Pinsk  and  requests  permission 
to  visit  her  sister  in  The  Bronx.  The  po- 
liceman just  shakes  his  head.  The  old 
lady  then  pulls  out  of  her  string  shop- 
ping bag  the  tattered  pages  from  Prav- 
da  reproducing  the  text  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement.  "It  says  here,  young  man, 
on  page  3,  section  A — Contacts  and 
Regular  Meetings  on  the  Basis  of  Fam- 
ily Ties — that  I  can  go,  and  it's  signed 
by  Comrade  Brezhnev!"  Replies  the  po- 
liceman: "Babushka,  this  is  Pinsk,  not 
Helsinki." 

Still,  a  limited  number  of  trips 

abroad  have  been  won  by  just  such 

determined  effrontery.  On  a  larger 
scale,  would-be  reformers  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East  Europe  have  used  the 
Communist  governments'  ratification  of 
Helsinki  as  a  lever  to  press  for  liber- 
alization on  many  fronts,  such  as  cen- 
sorship and  immigration — with  scant 
success.  The  Kremlin  and  the  other  East 
bloc  regimes  have  no  intention  of  per- 
mitting the  free  flow  of  ideas  and  peo- 
ple that  Helsinki  calls  for. 

Embarrassingly  for  Moscow,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Helsinki  agreement, 
the  Soviets  must  submit  next  summer 
to  a  review  in  Belgrade  of  their  ob- 
servance of  its  provisions.  Sitting  in  judg- 
ment will  be  not  a  little  group  of  Rus- 
sian dissidents  but  representatives  of 
the  34  other  nations  who  signed  the  ac- 
cord. Moscow  and  the  other  East  Eu- 
ropean capitals  are  apparently  trying 
to  put  down  the  current  wave  of  dis- 
sent before  the  meeting. 

The  Soviet  leaders  could  have  cho- 
sen to  crack  down  on  any  number 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  s  many  dissenting 
groups — religious,  political  or  eth- 
nic— against  which  criminal  cases  are 
always  in  preparation.  But  the  activities 
of  the  Helsinki  monitoring  committee 
— one  of  many  such  self-appointed 
groups  that  have  sprung  up  around  the 
world — pose  a  serious  political  threat. 

There  is  an  inherent  contradiction 
between  some  of  the  freedom  promul- 
gated at  Helsinki  and  the  cast  of  the  So- 
viet legal  system.  Dissidents  are  often 
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tried  under  catch-all  laws  against  "the 
dissemination  of  anti-Soviet  propagan- 
da." This  charge  has  been  used  to  apply 
to  the  lending  of  a  book  about  John  F. 
Kennedy  as  well  as  to  a  demonstration 
against  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia in  Red  Square.  The  crime  of 
"hooliganism"  can  also  be  defined  in  any 
number  of  useful  ways,  and  a  guilty 
charge  can  result  in  a  prison  term  of 
one  to  five  years.  How  severely  these 
handy  laws  are  applied  depends  on  the 
prevailing  political  climate. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviets  deny 
they  have  any  political  prisoners.  Those 
charged  under  the  "anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda" laws  are  often  described  in  the 
press  as  layabouts,  drunks,  dope  fiends 
and  common  criminals,  especially  if  the 
case  has  been  publicized  in  the  West- 
ern press.  Last  week  Poet  Alexander 
Ginzburg,  whose  arrest  Carter  deplored 
at  his  press  conference,  was  not  only  ac- 
cused of  possessing  subversive  literature 
but  was  also  characterized  by  Tass  as  a 
sponger  and  an  inveterate  profiteer  in 
stolen  icons.  The  agency  also  declared 
that  large  sums  of  foreign  money  had 
been  found  in  his  apartment.  Before  his 
arrest  Ginzburg  charged  that  plain- 
clothesmen  had  planted  some  foreign 
currency  behind  the  toilet,  then  pro- 
duced it  as  evidence  later. 

Since  the  dissidents'  heyday  in  the 
early  1960s,  the  government  policy  of  se- 
lective terror  has  sent  many  troublemak- 
ers to  prison  camps  and  KGB-run  luna- 
tic asylums.  The  latter  are  particularly 
fearsome.  Two  longtime  "patients"  who 
are  now  in  the  West  have  described  the 
treatment.  Vladimir  Bukovsky  told  of 
the  "roll-up":  wet  canvas  is  wrapped 
tight  around  the  victim  and  then  allowed 
to  dry,  causing  excruciating  pain.  Leo- 
nid Plyushch  told  Time  Correspondent 
Sandy  Burton  in  Paris  last  week  about 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  who  go  on 
hunger  strikes.  They  are  force-fed  with 
boiling  liquids  that  are  poured  into  their 
gullets.  The  tube  is  often  jammed  into 
the  mouth  by  breaking  the  patient's 
teeth. 

In  his  moving  plea  to  Jimmy  Car- 
ter last  month,  Sakharov  detailed  the 
plight  of  1 5  political  prisoners  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  Some,  like  Valentyn  Moroz, 
the  Ukrainian  historian,  have  become 
causes  celebres.  Others  were  more  ob- 
scure; for  example,  Pyotr  Ruban,  a 
craftsman,  was  sentenced  to  eight  years 
in  a  work  camp  and  five  more  in  exile 
for  having  carved  out  of  wood  a  Bicen- 
tennial book  cover  honoring  America's 
200th  birthday.  In  his  talks  with  Cor- 
respondent Clark  in  the  past  two  crisis- 
ridden  weeks,  Sakharov  expressed  his 
fears  for  his  close  friend,  Biologist  Ser- 
gei Kovalev,  who  is  at  present  serving  a 
seven-year  sentence  and  who  will  die  of 
cancer  unless  an  operation  can  be  ar- 
ranged outside  the  camps.  Sakharov  has 
twice  written  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior and  has  received  no  reply.  As  for 
Alexander  Ginzburg  and  Mykola  Ru- 
denko,  Sakharov  is  afraid  they  will  die 
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in  prison,  since  both  are  very  ill. 
The  pattern  of  persecution  is  usu- 
ally inconsistent  and  unpredictable 
— largely  because  of  sheer  bureaucratic 
inefficiency.  Those  who  are  not  put  away 
are  openly  harassed  in  their  homes  and 
on  the  street.  Foreign  newsmen  are  a 
constant  target.  KGB  hoods  slash  their 
tires  or  damage  their  brakes.  Political 
killings  have  become  rare  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  the  KGB  is  still  suspected  of 
employing  thugs  to  dispose  of  trouble- 
some artists  and  intellectuals.  Last  year 
Poet  Konstantin  Bogatyrev  was  mugged 
on  a  Moscow  street.  As  he  lay  dying  of 
a  skull  fracture  in  a  hospital,  kgb  agents 
burst  in  and  told  doctors  to  "fix  him  so 
he  will  come  out  an  idiot."  When  the 
physicians  refused,  the  agents  threat- 
ened them. 

Another — and  much  less  brutal 
— method  by  which  the  Soviets  at- 
tempt to  stifle  dissidents  is  to 
throw  them  out  of  the  country.  In 
1974,  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  the  most 
famous  and  impassioned  of  all  the  dis- 
sidents, was  summarily  deported.  Elo- 
quent spokesmen  like  Andrei  Sinyavsky, 
Joseph  Brodsky,  Pavel  Litvinov  and  An- 
drei Amalrik  felt  compelled  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  after  spending  long  years  in 
camps  or  in  internal  exile.  The  single 
greatest  gain  in  personal  freedom  was 
also  a  loss.  The  emigration  of  125,000 
Jews  since  1970  has  left  the  dissident 
movement  bereft  of  some  of  its  strong- 
est activists. 

Always  militating  against  a  cohesive 
movement  has  been  the  lack  of  a  com- 
mon   cause    among    widely    disparate 
groups.  A  few  dissidents,  like  Histo- 
rian Roy  Medvedev,  are  outspoken 
democratic  socialists  who  believe 
that  the  Communist  system  is  sus- 
ceptible to  democratization.  Dissidents 


among  the  national  minorities,  notably 
the  Ukrainians,  seek  cultural  autonomy 
and  an  end  to  discrimination  and  re- 
pression by  the  Russian  majority.  Re- 
ligious groups,  especially  persecuted 
Protestant  sects  such  as  the  Initiative 
Baptists  and  Pentecostals,  are  struggling 
for  freedom  of  worship. 

To  some  extent  Helsinki  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  together  some  of  the 
various  strands  of  dissidence.  Before  his 
arrest,  Yuri  Orlov  told  Correspondent 
Clark  that  "for  the  first  time  we  have 
united  in  the  Helsinki  monitoring  com- 
mittee all  kinds  of  dissidents  and  we 
have  achieved  some  degree  of  coordi- 
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nation.  Helsinki  gives  us  a  banner  under 
which  we  can  all  stand." 

Although  dissidents  are  under  po- 
lice surveillance,  they  try  to  work  as 
openly  as  possible.  They  keep  in  touch 
by  meeting  in  each  other's  apartments 
and  sending  messages  by  hand.  Activ- 
ists travel  frequently  to  different  cities. 
They  are  in  constant  communication 
with  fellow  dissidents  now  in  exile — for 
example,  Valery  Chalidze,  the  editor  of 
A  Chronicle  of  Human  Rights  in  the 
U.S.S.R..&  newsletter  that  prints  reports 
of  the  movement's  activities.  Foreign 
journalists  in  Russia  are  also  a  priceless 
link  to  the  West. 

Says  Sakharov:  "We  can  inform  our 
country  only  by  informing  the  West." 
Most  news  about  dissidents — and,  in- 
deed, about  all  facets  of  Soviet  society 
published  in  the  press  abroad — is  quick- 
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ly  picked  up  and  broadcast  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  Russian  by  Radio  Lib- 
erty, the  BBC  and  other  foreign  short- 
wave radio  stations.  Orlov  has  estimated 
that  about  one-fourth  of  the  urban  So- 
viet population  listens  to  foreign  broad- 
casts. Leonid  Brezhnev  declares  that  the 
broadcasts  "poison  the  atmosphere,"  but 
he  has  made  no  move  to  step  up  jam- 
ming. Radio  communication,  in  fact, 
can  often  be  more  efficient  than  the  net- 
work of  the  secret  police.  Recalled  one 
of  an  estimated  2,000  to  3,000  Jewish 
"refuseniks,"  who  have  been  denied  per- 
mission to  leave  the  country:  "When  I 
was  detained  after  the  sit-in  at  the  Su- 
preme Soviet,  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior said  to  me,  i  heard  on  the  BBC  that 
some  of  you  people  were  beaten  up  but 
I  have  no  information  about  it  yet  in 
my  office.'  " 


Russia's  isolated  expressions  of  dis- 
sent seem  like  mere  burgeonings  com- 
pared with  the  recent  growth  of  liber- 
tarian movements  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Rooted  in  nationalism  and  democratic 
traditions,  dissent  may  vary  in  intensity 
from  country  to  country  but  the  aspi- 
rations for  justice  and  human  rights  re- 
main the  same. 

Last  week  Milovan  Djilas,  once  a 
powerful  leader  of  the  Yugoslav  Com- 
munist Party,  appealed  to  West  Euro- 
pean parties  to  persuade  the  government 
of  Josip  Broz  Tito  to  respect  human 
rights.  Djilas,  who  was  a  wartime  par- 
tisan leader  with  Tito,  pointed  out  that 
there  are  600  political  prisoners  in  Yu- 
goslavia— proportionately  more  than  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,  which  has  an  estimated 
10,000.  He  also  communicated  his  sym- 
pathy with  Soviet  and  Czechoslovak  dis- 
sidents. Similar  messages  of 
support  shot  back  and  forth 
across  East  Europe's  borders. 
The  exception  was  Bulgaria, 
where  the  government  of  To- 
dor  Zhivkov  keeps  a  virtually 
airtight  seal  on  dissent.  From 
equally  repressive  Rumania 
came  an  eloquent  expression 
of  solidarity  with  all  Eastern 
Europeans    under   "Russian 
occupation."  The  author  was 
Novelist  Paul  Goma,  the  Ru- 
manian   Solzhenitsyn,    who 
has  written  a  searing  account 
of  his  country's  concentration 
camps.   In  Hungary,  where 
citizens  enjoy  more  personal 
freedom  than  in  any  other 
East  bloc  country,  intellectu- 
als remained  fearful  of  rock- 
ing the  fragile  boat  steered  by 
Party    Chief    Janos    Kadar 
since    the    1956    revolution. 
Still,   34  intellectuals  broke 
the  seemingly  placid  surface- 
last  week  with  a  message  for 
Playwright    Pavel    Kohout, 
who   is   being   harassed   by 
Czechoslovak  authorities.  It 
read:  "The  defense  of  human 
rights  is  a  common  concern 
of  all   Eastern  Europe."  In 
other  East  bloc  countries,  human  rights 
activists  were  demonstrating  that  this 
was  indeed  the  case: 

►  Czechoslovakia.  After  a  brief 
lull  the  official  Czechoslovak  press  re- 
sumed its  ferocious  attacks  on  the  near- 
ly 500  signers  of  Charter  77,  a  mani- 
festo calling  for  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  human  rights  accord.  The 
charter  had  provoked  the  alarm  and  fury 
of  the  regime  because  its  adherents  in- 
clude the  country's  foremost  writers  and 
intellectuals,  plus  ousted  leaders  of  the 
liberal  regime  of  Alexander  Dubcek. 
Last  week  the  charter  was  endorsed  by 
Dubcek  himself,  who  has  been  working 
for  the  forestry  office  in  Bratislava  since 
he  was  deposed  by  the  Russian  invad- 
ers in  1968. 

Playwright  Vaclav  Havel,  Journalist 
Jiri  Lederer  and  Writer  Franlisek  Pav- 


licek,  who  are  prominent  chartists, 
awaited  trial  in  Prague.  Police  mean- 
while swooped  down  on  signers  and  took 
away  their  identity  cards,  making  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  use  the  post  office. 
Others  found  that  their  children  had 
been  barred  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Chartists  continued  to  refuse  gov- 
ernment offers  to  let  them  emigrate, 
electing  to  remain  with  their  country- 
men in  spite  of  the  risk.  When  one  ac- 
tivist was  arrested,  another  had  already 
been  designated  to  take  his  place.  The 
goal  of  the  charter  movement,  says  one 
of  its  founders,  Philosopher  Jan  Pato- 
cka,  is  "a  certain  moral  dignity."  The  re- 
sumption of  the  crackdown  seemed  con- 
nected with  the  arrival  of  a  delegation 
from  Moscow,  headed  by  Ivan  Kapito- 
nov,  a  powerful  secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  professional  trouble- 
shooter. 

►  East  Germany.  Once  the  most 
obedient  of  peoples  in  the  Soviet  bloc, 
the  East  Germans  have  begun  to  man- 
ifest discontent  with  life  in  the  most 
prosperous  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  oppressive  countries  in  Com- 
munist Europe.  Much  to  the  dismay  of 
Party  Boss  Erich  Honecker,  some  200,- 
000  people  have  applied  to  live  in  West 
Germany.  Although  many  of  the  appli- 
cants have  lost  their  jobs  and  apart- 
ments, tradesmen,  workers  and  profes- 
sional people  still  persist  in  trying  to 
get  out. 

In  a  stunning  clampdown  six  weeks 
ago,  the  government  imprisoned  at 
least  50  people  for  supporting  a  pe- 
tition to  reconsider  the  forced  exile 
of  the  popular  East  German  balladeer 
Wolf  Biermann.  Physicist  Robert  Ha- 
vemann,  who  was  in  a  Nazi  prison  with 
Honecker,  has  been  under  house  arrest 
since  late  last  year  for  criticizing  the  re- 
gime. A  host  of  dissident  artists,  writers 
and  students  have  been  arrested  or  beat- 
en up  by  goons  hired  by  the  security  po- 
lice. Following  the  Soviet  style,  the  po- 
lice have  lately  taken  to  putting 
dissidents  into  insane  asylums.  Last 
week  Honecker  called  for  a  closer  con- 
nection between  the  Soviet  KGB  and  the 
East  German  security  police  because 
forces  of  "reaction"  were  trying  to  cause 
conflicts. 

►  Poland.  Volatile  Poles  continued 
to  pressure  the  government  over  after- 
effects of  the  food  strikes  and  riots  of 
last  June.  At  that  time,  workers  tore  up 
railway  tracks  near  Warsaw,  set  fire  to 
Communist  Party  headquarters  in  Ra- 
dom  and  brought  the  nation  to  a  five- 
hour  standstill  until  a  panicked  govern- 
ment rescinded  a  rise  in  food  prices. 
When  hundreds  of  workers  were  arrest- 
ed, 20  prominent  intellectuals,  including 
Novelist  Jerzy  Andrzejewski,  formed  a 
Workers'  Defense  Committee  to  mobi- 
lize public  support  for  the  workers,  who 
had  been  viciously  beaten  by  the  police. 

The  workers'  cause  was  championed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  no- 
tably by  its  revered  Primate.  Stefan  Car- 
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: 


Tim  Morgan 

doesn't  work  for 

U.S.  Plywood 
anymore. 


Now  he  works  for 
Champion 

Building  Products. 


Tim  hasn't  changed  jobs,  we've  changed  names. 

From  U.  S.  Plywood  to  Champion  Building  Products. 

We  simply  realized  that  "Plywood"  no  longer  tells  people  all  we  make  and  do  for  them. 
It  says  plywood,  all  right,  but  it  hardly  even  hints  at  lumber,  hardboard,  roofing,  insulation, 
Weldwood"  paneling  and  sidings,  particleboard,  decorative  overlays,  and  the  various  other 
industrial  building  and  home-improvement  materials  we  provide  to  industry  and  to  the 
individual. 

We  also  feel  it's  time  our  name  said  what  we  truly  are:  an  integral  part  of 
Champion  International  Corporation,  one  of  the  largest  forest  products  companies  in 
the  world. 

Of  course,  as  Champion  Building  Products,  we  still  have  the  same  quality,  the  same 
service,  the  same  variety  of  products  which  have  been  a  source  of  pride  to  us  for  so  long. 

But  just  as  important,  as  Champion  Building  Products,  we  still  have  the  same 
Tim  Morgans  working  for  us  and  for  you. 

Champion  Building  Products 

Champion  International  Corporation 


<S  Champion  International  Corporation,  1977 
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dinal  Wyszynski.  By  combining  intellec- 
tuals, workers  and  churchmen,  the 
defense  movement  could  become  a  clas- 
sic counter-revolutionary  force.  Still,  the 
Poles'  fear  of  provoking  a  Soviet  inva- 
sion is  a  strong  restraining  influence. 
This  month  the  defense  movement 
scored  a  triumph:  Party  Chief  Edward 
Gierek  yielded  to  public  pressure  and 
promised  to  recommend  clemency  for 
all  workers  convicted  of  rioting. 

Events  are  anxiously  watched  by  the 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish  Com- 
munist parties,  which  profess  to 
favor  a  thoroughgoing  democratic 
pathway  to  power.  But  they  can  hardly 
claim  democratic  credentials  unless  they 
are  unreservedly  outspoken  about  re- 
pression in  Communist  countries. 
("They  have  yet  to  show  proof  of  their  al- 
leged democratic  spirit,"  says  Austrian 
Chancellor  Bruno  Kreisky.)  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  going  too  far  in  condemning 
Moscow  and  other  Communist  capitals 
could  make  them  seem  traitors  to  the 
Communist  cause.  Early  this  month, 
Italian  Party  Chief  Enrico  Berlinguer, 
addressing  3,000  workers  in  Milan, 
stressed  "our  criticism  of  certain  'au- 
thoritarian features'  in  the  political 
regimes  of  some  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe." 

The  Italian  comrades,  like  the 
French  and  Spanish,  are  seemingly  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  for  the  Soviet  dissi- 
dents' right  to  speak,  but  not  necessar- 
ily for  what  they  say.  Sakharov  is  an 
irritant  to  the  Italian  party's  smooth,  lib- 
ertarian approach.  The  party  is  hesitant 
to  attack  him  openly  because  of  his  em- 
inent stature,  but  his  messages  to  Jimmy 
Carter  inviting  U.S.  participation  in  the 
human  rights  campaign  are  deemed  la- 
mentably anti-Soviet  in  character. 

Still,  Euro-Communism's  top  three 
parties  are  scheduled  to  convene  in  Ma- 
drid in  the  coming  weeks,  and  the  Span- 
ish Communists  are  prepared  to  press 
for  "an  elaborate  and  strong  declaration 
on  the  problem  of  dissent  in  Eastern 
Europe." 

The  Soviets  are  fighting  back  by  ar- 
guing that  the  dissidents  are  only  a 
handful  of  troublemakers  who  are  clev- 
erly using  the  Western  press  to  draw  at- 
tention to  themselves  and  are  in  turn 
being  used  by  Western  governments  to 
stir  up  trouble  in  Communist  countries. 
Last  week  Pravda  accused  the  West  of 
dangling  dissidents  "on  the  fishing  rod 
of  bourgeois  propaganda"  so  as  to  dis- 
tract "the  masses  from  the  deep  crisis 
in  the  capitalist  system." 

The  Russians  are  also  trying  to  show 
that  the  U.S.  itself  is  guilty  of  offenses 
against  human  rights.  Unfortunately, 
the  propagandists  have  not  had  to  in- 
vent many  of  their  charges.  Racial  dis- 
crimination and  the  Watergate  scandal 
alone  provide  plenty  of  ammunition 
— despite  the  vast  difference  between  an 
established  policy  of  repression  and  a 
skein  of  individual  abuses;  every  such 
event  is  grist  for  the  Soviet  newspapers. 


Last  week,  for  example,  Pravda  re- 
ported that  police  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
had  organized  round-the-clock  tele- 
phone bugging  of  the  citizenry.  This  was 
based  on  a  story  in  a  New  Haven  paper 
saying  that  from  1966  to  1971  local  po- 
lice had  tapped  the  phones  of  more  than 
100  people.  At  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia at  Berkeley  last  week.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Sociology  Harry  Edwards 
told  Time's  Mike  Weiss  about  a  curious 
hour-long  phone  call  from  a  Soviet 
newspaper  editor  in  Moscow.  He  had 
heard  that  Edwards,  a  black  activist, 
had  been  denied  tenure  and  was  accus- 
ing the  university  of  racism.  Said  Ed- 
wards: He  "simply  called  to  let  me  know 
they  were  aware  of  the  situation  at 
Berkeley,  that  they  were  concerned 
about  it  as  a  human  rights  is- 
sue, and  that  the  Soviet  aca- 
demic community  was  very 
much  interested  in  it.  The 
thrust  of  the  conversation  was 
that  they're  going  to  run  a  se- 
ries of  articles  about  my  situ- 
ation at  Berkeley." 

To  compare  Russia's  per- 
vasive totalitarian  system  with 
the  abridgments  of  freedom 
that  occur  in  the  U.S.  is,  of 
course,  nonsense.  Few  people 
understand  this  better  than  the 
Russian  dissenters,  especially 
Andrei  Sakharov.  But  he  is  not 
as  shrill  in  condemning  his 
country's  masters  as  is  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn.  Sakharov's 
true  genius  is  compassion,  and 
that  includes  understanding  his  fellow 
Russians.  Sakharov  told  Clark: 

"The  problem  is  that  in  order  to 
achieve  the  good  life  here,  one  neces- 
sarily develops  a  certain  conformist 
mentality.  For  most  people,  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  compare  the  system  here 
with  systems  outside.  The  material  side 
of  life  has  improved  here  and  people 
know  it.  So  humans  work,  live  and  ex- 
ist here,  not  knowing  of  any  other  kind 
of  life.  On  the  surface,  this  might  ap- 
pear to  be  harmonious,  but  this  life  has 
many  tragedies.  We  speak  today  about 
the  problem  of  freedom  of  choice  for 
people  to  live  where  they  want  to  live,  es- 
pecially Jews.  This  problem  is  not  new, 
but  until  quite  recently,  people  in  the 
West  did  not  realize  the  extent  of  the 
problem.  Now  there  are  people  with 
deep  convictions,  and  a  sense  of  deep 
righteousness,  whose  main  objective  is 
to  inform  the  world  about  conditions  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  don't  know  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world  where  such  a  number  of 
people  would  take  part  in  a  nonvi- 
olent fight  to  defend  their  ideals.  Ev- 
eryone wants  to  have  a  job,  be  married, 
have  children,  be  happy,  but  dissidents 
must  be  prepared  to  see  their  lives  de- 
stroyed and  those  dear  to  them  hurt. 
When  I  look  at  my  situation  and  my 
family's  situation  and  that  of  my  coun- 
try, I   realize  that  things  are  getting 


steadily  worse.  But,  for  myself,  I  cannot 
consider  emigration  or  even  leaving  this 
country  provisionally.  When  people  who 
are  very  close  to  me  are  persecuted,  it 
creates  an  almost  unbearable  situation 
forme  personally."  Unlike  Solzhenitsyn, 
Sakharov  does  not  talk  of  apocalyptic 
confrontation  between  the  U.S.  and 
Russia.  He  favors  arms  reduction  and 
detente — but  on  better  terms.  "I  do  not 
believe  that  the  West  utilizes  fully  the 
opportunities  provided  by  detente  in  as- 
suring the  success  of  the  human  rights 
movement,  not  because  the  West  doesn't 
care,  but  because  there  is  a  lack  of  sol- 
idarity. There  is  not  enough  pressure  put 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  which  doesn't  un- 
derstand polite  talk." 

But  just  how  much  pressure  can  the 
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U.S.  apply?  That  is  the  immensely  del- 
icate question  before  the  U.S.  The  Car- 
ter Administration  seems  to  be  moving 
away  from  Kissinger's  "quiet  diploma- 
cy"— and  there  is  a  marked,  similar 
trend  throughout  the  NATO  alliance.  But 
it  is  not  clear  how  far  Carter  and  Co. 
feel  they  can  go.  There  is  some  risk  that 
by  responding  to  each  offensive  Soviet 
act,  the  State  Department  will,  in  fact, 
let  itself  be  remote-controlled  by  Mos- 
cow or  the  dissidents,  however  idealis- 
tic their  motivation.  Says  a  high-rank- 
ing Western  diplomat  in  Moscow:  "On 
the  one  hand,  dissidents  are  undoubtedly 
helped  by  Washington's  statements.  Do 
they  make  Moscow  more  lenient?  No, 
but  they  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
Soviets  to  bash  Sakharov  or  send  every- 
one to  Siberia."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  link  foreign  policy  and  mo- 
rality, because  the  Russians  are  proud, 
sensitive,  somewhat  paranoid  and  can- 
not be  pushed  too  far.  The  diplomat  con- 
tinues: "Is  it  not  immoral  to  jettison  dis- 
armament?" This  is  not  likely  to 
happen.  Carter  seems  determined  not  to 
let  human  rights  protests  interfere  with 
arms  control;  for  its  part,  Moscow  seems 
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to  want  progress  on  salt,  and  needs 
trade  and  technology  from  the  U.S.  as 
well.  But  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that 
if  the  U.S.  pushed  too  hard  on  human 
rights,  and  if  Moscow  felt  that  things 
were  moving  out  of  control  in  Eastern 
Europe,  a  SALT  agreement  would  be  at 
least  delayed,  under  pressure  from  Mos- 
cow's own  hard-liners. 

Says  Dimitri  Simes,  director  of  So- 


viet Policy  Studies  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity's Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies,  himself  a  Soviet  Jew 
who  left  Russia  in  1973:  "A  cautious  ef- 
fort to  make  the  Soviet  Union  a  more  tol- 
erant and  civilized  society  is  both  moral 
and  practical.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
to  know  the  limits  of  our  power."  In  sum, 
the  U.S.  cannot  and  should  not  hope  to 
change  the  Soviet  system;  such  a  hope 


or  intention  could  only  be  highly  dan- 
gerous. But  the  U.S.  may,  by  speaking 
out  for  its  own  principles,  make  Soviet 
and  other  Communist  authorities  more 
accountable  to  the  world's  conscience 
(such  as  it  is)  and  gradually  enlarge  the 
area  of  human  freedom.  That,  as  An- 
drei Sakharov  and  the  other  dissidents 
know,  is  difficult  enough — and  not  a 
negligible  goal. 


THE  FATE  OF  FAMILIES 

Late  last  week  a  brown  Volvo  rolled  through  the  snowy  streets 
of  a  Vermont  ski  village  and  stopped  in  front  of  a  restaurant,  where 
TIME  Correspondent  Marlin  Levin  was  waiting.  A  hazel-eyed  wom- 
an got  out  and  greeted  Levin  with  a  manuscript.  She  was  Natalya 
Solzhenitsyna.  37,  wife  of  the  famed  Russian  author  and  exiled  dis- 
sident, Alexander  Solzhenitsyn.  With  their  three  children  (ages  6,  4 
and  3)  and  her  1 4-year-old  son,  the  Solzhenitsyns  now  live  and  work 
in  Vermont.  At  Time's  request,  Mrs.  Solzhenitsyna  wrote  about  the 
families  of  Soviet  dissidents  and  what  can  be  done  to  help  them. 
Here  are  her  words,  translated  from  the  Russian: 

People  in  the  West  occasionally  hear  of  the  cruel  conditions 
in  Soviet  labor  camps:  about  prisoners  be- 
ing tortured  by  hunger  and  cold,  about  the 
denial  of  medical  care  to  sick  prisoners  and 
about  forced  psychiatric  treatment  of  per- 
fectly sane  people  in  mental  hospitals.  But 
very  little  is  known  about  the  frightening 
fate  of  political  prisoners'  families — of  then- 
wives  and  children  and  aged  parents. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  sentence  for  a  polit- 
ical offense  is  always  a  sentence  against  the 
offender's  family.  Persecution  against  them 
starts  immediately.  Not  only  has  the  fam- 
ily lost  its  main  provider  but  often  the  wife 
also  loses  her  job.  She  has  to  feed  her  chil- 
dren, but  she  cannot  find  another  job  be- 
cause there  is  but  one  employer — the  state. 

But  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  bitter 
list  of  sufferings,  I  would  like  to  invite  you 
to  share  with  a  prisoner's  wife  a  rare  mo- 
ment of  joy.  If  the  prisoner  has  in  no  way 
aroused  the  wrath  of  the  camp  authorities, 
once  a  year  he  has  the  right  to  receive  a 
visit  from  his  family  members.  You  can  eas- 
ily imagine  how  eagerly  his  wife  or  mother 
waits  for  that  encounter.  But  the  trip  to 
the  distant  camps  is  lengthy  and  costly.  And 
what  about  the  children?  Somebody  has  to  Alexander  &  natalya 
take  care  of  them  while  their  mother  is 
away,  and  she  is  lucky  if  she  still  has  some  true  friends  left  to  do 
her  the  favor:  the  KGB  does  its  best  to  frighten  them  away.  Of 
course,  she  can  take  her  child  with  her,  but  she  knows  that  her  lit- 
tle daughter  can  be  subjected  to  the  same  body  search  that  is  in 
store  for  her.  Even  if  she  somehow  manages  to  provide  for  her 
family's  needs,  this  one  trip  will  completely  upset  her  budget. 
And  she  will  have  to  go  on  somehow,  repeating  to  her  children: 
"Your  father  is  an  honest  man  who  wished  his  country  well." 
This  will  continue  for  years:  five,  seven,  ten,  15  years. 

Such  relentless  pressure  on  political  prisoners'  families  is  not 
just  the  regime's  revenge  against  those  who  oppose  it.  It  is  far- 
sighted  strategy.  Those  people  who  do  not  fear  for  themselves 
must  fear  for  their  families;  they  must  know  that  their  wives  and 
children  will  go  hungry,  cold  and  homeless,  will  be  subjected  to 
humiliation,  so  it  is  better  to  give  up  any  thought  of  dissent. 

The  Russian  Social  Fund,  created  in  1974  in  Switzerland  by 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  is  dedicated  to  helping  the  families  of  po- 
litical prisoners.  I  am  the  managing  director  of  the  fund.  Alex- 
ander turned  over  to  it  all  his  income  from  the  publication  of  The 


Gulag  Archipelago.  Fees  for  his  speeches,  articles  and  public  ap- 
pearances are  also  turned  over  to  the  fund. 

Alexander  Ginzburg,  the  poet  who  was  arrested  in  early  Feb- 
ruary, was  the  fund's  main  representative  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Ma- 
terial help  is  distributed  to  political  prisoners'  families  there  only 
with  great  difficulty;  the  authorities  are  not  prepared  to  tolerate 
help  to  their  victims.  Families  are  threatened:  if  you  accept  help, 
so  much  the  worse  for  your  relative  in  camp.  Very  few  people 
had  the  courage  to  accept  help  directly  from  the  fund.  They  re- 
ceived it,  instead,  through  Ginzburg,  who  acted  with  remark- 
able courage  and  self-dedication.  He  never  sought  renown  in 
the  West,  in  order  not  to  jeopardize  his  humanitarian  work.  But 
he  is  in  need  of  active  help  now.  The  charges  against  him  are 
false.  A  harsh  sentence  is  to  be  expected.  His  family,  wife  and 
two  small  sons  have  no  means  of  subsistence.  And  it  is  not  only 
Ginzburg  who  needs  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  That  defense  is  necessary  to  help 
all  prisoners  and  their  families. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  prevail- 
ing view  in  the  U.S.  was  that  one  should 
not  anger  the  Soviet  Union  by  mentioning 
human  rights,  that  the  failure  to  do  so  would 
make  the  Soviet  leadership  more  concilia- 
tory and  open  to  negotiation.  This  view  al- 
lowed much  of  what  was  happening  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Now  it  is  said  that  the  defense  of  hu- 
man rights  in  the  U.S.S.R.  is  important, 
but  that  there  is  no  direct  connection  be- 
tween it  and  other  issues  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  connection:  if  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  could  really  use 
its  proclaimed  but  nonexistent  right  to 
voice  its  opinion,  the  Soviet  leadership 
would  no  longer  be  free  to  make  arbitrary 
use  of  the  country's  resources. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  many  serious 
problems:  the  population  does  not  have 
enough  to  eat,  Soviet  agriculture  is  obso- 
lete, hostility  between  ethnic  groups  is  in- 
creasing. The  regime  does  not  solve  the 
problems — it  simply  prevents  them  from 
being  raised.  Every  Soviet  citizen  from  childhood  on  is  well  aware 
that  if  he  voices  his  dissatisfaction  he  ends  up  in  jail.  In  the  U.S., 
a  cold  winter  and  fuel  shortage  immediately  become  a  national 
problem  that  is  examined  by  the  President  and  the  Congress.  In 
the  U.S.S.R.,  people  have  not  had  enough  food  or  clothing  for  60 
years,  but  their  dissatisfaction  concerns  only  the  KGB. 

If  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  could  defend  their  rights 
without  the  threat  of  prison,  Soviet  leaders  would  be  compelled 
to  concentrate  on  solving  the  country's  internal  problems.  But 
they  cannot  do  so  with  what  remains,  to  the  free  world's  hazard, 
a  war  economy.  That  is  why  the  West  has  a  direct  interest  in  the 
possibility  that  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  able  to  make 
use  of  their  natural,  human  right  of  free  expression. 

I  spent  34  years  of  my  life  in  the  U.S.S.R.  I  lived  in  Moscow, 
where  life  is  by  far  easier  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  But 
even  so,  I  have  seen  around  me  much  sorrow  and  despair,  and 
many  lives  destroyed.  The  force  that  destroyed  these  lives  is  try- 
ing to  expand,  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  the  free 
world's  shortsightedness. 
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slashes  tar 

in  half! 

Down  to  only  Down  to  only 

5  mgs.  tar  per  cigarette.    100  nigs,  tar  per  pack. 
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And  a  taste  worth  changing  to. 
Think  about  it. 


IE 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Regular:  5  mgs.  "tar",  0.4  mgs.  nicotine 
av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report-October  1976. 


Once  again,TV  service  technicians 
give  these  opinions  about  Zenith: 


I.  Best  Picture. 

Again  this  year,  in  a  nationwide  survey  of  the  opinions 
of  independent  TV  service  technicians,  Zenith  was 
selected,  more  than  any  other  brand,  as  the  color  TV 

with  the  best  picture 


Question:  In  general, 
of  all   the  color  TV 
brands  you  are  f ami  li  ar 
with,  which  one  would 
you  say  has  the  best 
overall  picture? 

Answers: 

Zenith 34% 

Brand  A 21% 

Brand  B 

.  .  12% 

Brand  C 

8% 

Brand  D 

7% 

Brand  E 

4% 

Brand  F 

.  .2% 

Brand  G 

2% 

Brand  H 

2% 

Other Brands 
About  Equal  . 
Don't  Know . . 

2% 
10% 

4% 

Note:  Answers  total  over  100% 
due  to  multiple  responses. 


II.  Fewest 
Repairs. 

In  the  same  opinion 
survey,  the  service 
technicians  selected 
Zenith,  more  than  any 
other  brand,  as  the  color 
TV  needing  the  fewest  repairs 


Question:  In  general, 
of  all  the  color  TV 

brands  you  are  familiar 
with,  which  one  would 

you  say  requires  the 
fewest  repairs? 

Answers: 

Zenith 

. . .  38% 

Brand  A 

. . . . 18% 

Brand  D 

9% 

Brand  B 

6% 

Brand  C 

5% 

Brand  E 

3% 

Brand  F 

2% 

Brand  G    .... 

2% 

Brand  H 

2% 

Other Brands 

2% 

About  Equal  . 
Don't  Know . . 

11%. 
10% 

The  Celebrity  0, 

Model  SH2331X,  pictured  here. 

Simulated  rosewood  with 

Bermuda  Shell  white  front. 

Simulated  TV  picture. 


We're  proud 
of  our  record  of 
quality.  But  if  it  should 
happen  that  a  Zenith 
product  fails  to  live  up 
to  your  expectations, 
or  if  you  want  survey 
details,  write  to  the 
Vice  President, 
Consumer  Affairs, 
Zenith  Radio 
Corporation,  1900  N. 
Austin  Avenue, 
Chicago  11.60639. 


The  quality  goes  in  before  the  name  goes  on. 
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PAINTING,  FACE  OF  MAN  IN  SKY,  BY  REDON 

POET-CRIT.C  CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE 


Anatomy  of  Addiction 


BAUDELAIRE:  PRINCE  OF  CLOUDS 

by  ALEX  DE  JONGE 

240  pages.  Paddington  Press.  $10.95. 

Young  Charles  Baudelaire  set  out  to 
shock  the  middle  class  and,  alas,  suc- 
ceeded. One  hundred  and  ten  years  after 
his  death  the  author  of  the  first  body  of 
modern  poetry,  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai,  is 
customarily  remembered  as  the  original 
Bad  Boy  Artist. 

Thanks  to  Manet's  etchings  and  a 
few  haunting  daguerreotypes,  the  poet's 
face  is  more  familiar  than  his  work. 
Eyes:  piercing  and  "as  brilliant  as  drops 
of  coffee,"  to  borrow  Baudelaire's  own 
phrase.  Face:  as  angled  with  cutting  edg- 
es as  an  ascetic  on  a  fast.  Mouth:  mock- 
ing and  self-mocking,  with  lips  shaped 
for  sneers  and  blasphemies.  Dress:  black 
with  dazzling  white  shirt  and  pale  pink 
gloves — Satan  as  dandy.  Add  a  setting 
(thick  carpets,  low  lights,  leather  vol- 
umes of  the  more  decadent  Latin  poets, 
the  fragrance  of  hashish  everywhere,  a 
black  girl  coming  out  of  the  bedroom 
like  Venus  rising  from  the  sea)  and  voila: 
the  essential  Baudelaire  myth. 

The  hand-tinted  legend  has  dis- 
placed the  coruscating  verse — a  fault, 
says  this  terse,  canny  biography,  of  the 
poet  himself.  According  to  Alex  de 
Jonge.  a  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  Col- 
•ege,  Oxford,  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  is  "Pil- 
:im  s  Progress  in  reverse,"  and  so  was 
udelaire's  life. 

A.t  21  Charles  inherited  a  modest 
e  of  100.000  francs,  roughly  the 
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equivalent  of  $100,000  today.  In  a  year 
and  a  half  he  had  squandered  half  of  it. 
Through  a  court  order  his  mother  ap- 
pointed a  financial  guardian  of  what  was 
left,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  short 
life — 23  more  years — Baudelaire  was  le- 
gally a  minor  who  spent  more  ink  on 
wheedling  letters  to  Maman  than  he  did 
on  poetry. 

Two  years  before  he  died,  Charles 
computed  that  he  had  earned  only 
15,982  francs  and  60  centimes  from 
more  than  two  decades  of  scribbling. 
The  reigning  critic  of  the  day,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  referred  to  Baudelaire  as  a  trans- 
lator and  journalist  rather  than  a  poet. 
Small  wonder  the  writer  identified  him- 
self with  that  other  19th  century  comet, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  ("not  a  kindred  spirit 
but  a  twin"),  whose  work  he  introduced 
to  France.  Indeed,  Baudelaire  made 
more  money  from  his  Poe  translations 
than  from  his  own  poems,  essays  of  self- 
scrutiny  (Intimate  Journals)  and  art  crit- 
icism (The  Painter  of  Modern  Life). 

Black  Venus.  In  the  areas  of  per- 
sonal consolation,  reports  de  Jonge,  the 
self-styled  Prince  of  Clouds  did  no  bet- 
ter. "He  had  acquaintances  but  no 
friends."  observed  one  acquaintance. 
For  19  years  Charles  sporadically  lived 
with  Jeanne  Duval,  his  "Black  Venus," 
an  actress  of  little  distinction  but  a  first- 
class  nag — the  last  person  to  appreciate 
the  extraordinary  poems  she  inspired, 
like  The  Promises  of  a  Face.  More  brief- 
ly a  "White  Venus"  entered  his  life: 
Apollonie    Sabatier.    a    famous    salon 
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keeper  of  the  day.  She  elicited  a  series 
of  poetic  love  letters — including  To  She 
Who  Is  Too  Gay  and  The  Spiritual 
Dawn.  When,  after  five  years,  Apollonie 
wrote  him  a  valentine,  Baudelaire  cut 
and  ran.  He  could  put  a  woman  on  a 
pedestal  or  in  the  gutter,  but  there  was 
no  middle  ground.  "I  have  odious  prej- 
udices about  women,"  he  confessed. 

Was  his  sexual  behavior  a  conse- 
quence of  syphilis  acquired  in  youth? 
Possibly,  says  de  Jonge,  but  Madame 
Baudelaire  was  a  more  likely  cause. 
Charles,  an  only  child,  adored  her  to  dis- 
traction. His  career  as  a  long-distance 
sensualist  began  with  the  click  of  her 
jewelry,  the  textures  of  her  silks  and  sat- 
ins, the  perfume  from  her  furs.  He  wrote 
of  "the  green  paradise  of  infant  love," 
defining  genius  as  "childhood  rediscov- 
ered at  will."  Underneath  the  mask  of 
decadence,  the  prematurely  aging  face 
with  its  repertoire  of  grimaces,  was  a 
youth  of  retarded  innocence,  a  closet 
Dorian  Gray. 

The  biography  accurately  describes 
Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  as  an  "anatomy  of  ad- 
diction"— of  men  and  women  hooked  on 
drugs,  alcohol  and  every  variation  of  sex. 
Baudelaire  himself  drank  to  the  brink 
of  alcoholism  and  took  150  drops  a  day 
of  laudanum — twice  the  dose  fatal  to  a 
non-addict.  Yet  the  drug  Baudelaire  was 
most  addicted  to  was  hope:  luxe,  cahne 
et  volupte — the  elegance  of  Islamic  par- 
adise, a  Christian's  heavenly  peace  and 
a  pagan  bliss  of  the  senses.  Baudelaire 
chanted  of  this  blessed  trinity  while  he 
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suffered  the  diseases  of  the  age:  pover- 
ty, rage  and  soul-withering  ennui. 

How  alive  are  his  incantations  to- 
day? In  1857.  the  same  year  Flaubert 
was  prosecuted  for  the  alleged  obscenity 
of  Madame  Bovary,  Baudelaire  was 
fined  300  francs  for  'offending  public 
morality"  with  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai.  The 
theme  of  Flaubert's  novel — the  bored- 
to-adultery  housewife — is  the  stuff  soap 
operas  are  made  of  120  years  later.  To- 
day. Baudelaire's  tragically  ignored 
poems  retain  their  original  capacity  to 
lacerate  the  skin  of  the  mind. 

His  greatest  poem.  "Voyage."  in  a 
brilliant  translation  by  Robert  Lowell, 
concludes:  "Only  when  we  drink  poi- 
son are  we  well — /  we  want,  this  fire  so 
burns  our  brain  tissue. /  to  drown  in  the 
abyss — heaven  or  hell,/  who  cares? 
Through  the  unknown,  we'll  find  the 
new." 

Those  lines  are  a  prophetic  summa- 
ry of  the  modern  temper;  small  wonder 
that  Wallace  Stevens  wrote  of  Baude- 
laire. "His  stanzas  hang  like  hives  in 
hell."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Alex  de 
Jonge's  book  will  help  to  dispel  the  poet's 
legend  and  resurrect  his  verse  for  a  wid- 
er audience.  But  that  hope,  too,  may  be 
a  drug.  In  which  case.  Baudelaire  still 
wins,  screaming  over  the  gulf  of  a  cen- 
tury: "Hypocrite  lecteur — mon  semblable 
— mon  frere!"  (Hypocrite  reader — my 
double — my  brother!).  Melvin  Maddocks 


Up  and  Away 


THE  COMPLEAT  BIRDMAN 

by  PETER  HAINING 

160  pages.  Illustrated.  St.  Martin's  Press. 

$8.95. 

"O  human  race,  born  to  fly  upward, 
wherefore  at  a  little  wind  dost  thou  so 
fall?"  So  wrote  Dante  600  years  ago. 
Even  in  his  age.  the  idea  of  individual 
flight  was  an  ancient  desire.  Today  no 
fantasy  remains  more  universal  than 
that  of  the  airborne  human,  riding  up- 
drafts  like  a  bird.  Most  people  restrict 
their  air  travel  to  those  steelbound  au- 
ditoriums shuttling  back  and  forth  be- 
tween continents  or  coasts,  an  experi- 
ence that  comes  no  closer  to  free  flight 
than  watching  a  rerun  of  Twelve  O'clock 
High.  But  as  British  Science  Writer  Pe- 
ter Haining  relates  in  his  delightful 
chronicle  of  man-powered  flight,  a 
handful  in  every  epoch  have  defied  grav- 
ity without  the  aid  of  motor  or  jet. 

The  Compleat  Birdman  wittily  an- 
alyzes the  unearthly  urge  that  inspired 
biblical  figures,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
just  about  everyone  else  who  ever  want- 
ed to  trade  the  land  for  the  wind.  Here 
is  Simon  Magus,  an  early  Roman  nec- 
romancer who  rose  skyward  (possibly  by 
means  of  a  balloon)  before  a  crowd  that 
included  St.  Peter.  To  the  relief  of  the 
early  Christian  spectators.  Magus  suf- 
fered an  instant — and  fatal — crash. 
Haining  wistfully  relates  the  tale  of  Bla- 
dud.  a  doomed  9th  century  British  king, 
who  borrowed  a  page  from  Greek  my- 
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thologies  and  perished  like  Icarus  with 
a  pair  of  feather-and-wax  wings.  George 
Faux,  a  19th  century  English  eccentric 
was  more  fortunate.  In  1862  he  jumped 
from  a  roof,  flapped  his  arms  violently 
and  plummeted,  bruised  but  undiscour- 
aged,  to  the  ground.  "I'm  really  a  good 
flyer."  he  explained  as  he  staggered  from 
the  crash  site.  "But  I  cannot  alight  very 
well." 

Man-powered  flight  has  come  a 
short  way  since  then.  In  the  late  19th 
century  German  Designer  Otto  Lilien- 
thal  built  the  kitelike  device  that  led  to 
modern-day  hang  gliders.  Several  other 
visionaries  constructed  pedal-powered 
planes  that,  in  a  very  few  cases,  actu- 
ally got  off  the  ground.  But  as  Haining 
shows,  persistence  is  as  enduring  as  fail- 
ure. A  contest  held  annually  in  Selsey. 

ANGELIC  BIRDMEN  IN  SELSEY  CONTEST 


THE  FALL  OF  ICARUS 


LILIENTHAL  IN  1  9TH  CENTURY  GLIDER 

England,  draws  hundreds  of  birdmen 
every  year.  In  a  recent  event,  no  par- 
aphernalia better  demonstrated  the 
timeless  desire  to  fly  than  a  team  con- 
sisting of  two  men  in  white  robes  ca- 
parisoned in  large,  dovelike  wings  and 
halos.  Launching  themselves  from  the 
starting  platform,  the  aspiring  angels  en- 
joyed the  friendly  skies  for  a  few  seconds 
— then  plunged  like  devils  into  the  sea. 
As  the  historian  sees  it,  such  air- 
borne misadventures  have  a  social  as 
well  as  personal  function.  They  exter- 
nalize a  deep,  ineradicable  fantasy,  and 
behind  the  vain,  comic  flap  there  flies 
— however  briefly — a  valuable  purpose. 
Concludes  Peter  Haining:  "The  bird- 
man  is,  after  all.  always  there  to  remind 
us  of  his  intent  ...  he  flies  on  as  ever  in 
our  dreams,  on  our  televisions  and  ra- 
dios, and  even  through  our  day-to-day 
conversations.  We  should  surely  miss 
him  deeply  if  he  were  not  there."  We 
should,  like  Dante,  have  to  dream  him 
all  over  again.  Peter  Stoler 
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Advance  Guard 

Publishing  was  once  the  last  refuge 
of  politesse.  Take  the  matter  of  advanc- 
es, for  example — those  cash  payments 
against  future  royalties.  Seldom  was  a 
tardy  writer  pressed  to  repay,  the  im- 
age of  a  company  bearing  down  on  a 
lonely  writer  was  too  distasteful  for 
bookmen  to  contemplate. 

But  they  are  rapidly  acquiring  the 
taste.  As  publishing  houses  get  con- 
sumed by  conglomerates,  as  advances 
grow  ever  larger — Simon  &  Schuster  has 
just  guaranteed  Joseph  Heller  as  much 
as  $1.7  million  for  his  next  novel — more 
and  more  authors  are  being  forced  to 
put  up  or  pay  up.  The  most  spectacular 
example  of  this  new  punctiliousness  is 
the  case  of  Robert  Massie,  author  of  the 
1967  bestseller  Nicholas  and  Alexandra. 
In  1968  Massie  received  a  $130,000  ad- 
vance from  Atheneum  for  his  next  book, 
a  biography  of  Peter  the  Great.  The 
manuscript  was  due  in  June  1971.  By 
then  Massie  was  only  midway  through 
the  project.  When  Atheneum  refused  his 
request  for  another  $370,000  advance, 
the  author  set  aside  Peter,  and  with  his 
wife  wrote  Journey,  a  book  about  their 
hemophiliac  son.  for  Knopf. 

Atheneum's  continual  demands 
made  Massie  nervous,  then  resentful, 
then  stymied.  "When  I  sat  down  at  my 
typewriter,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  Ath- 
eneum," he  recalls.  In  1975  Atheneum 
saw  red.  It  refused  to  let  Massie  out  of 
the  contract  and  sued  him  for  the  ad- 
vance— plus  $575,000  in  damages  for 
"lost  profits."  The  case  went  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  last  month  the  publisher  was 
awarded  return  of  the  $  1 30,000  advance, 
about  $16,000  in  interest,  plus  25%  of 
any  money  Massie  makes  from  Peter — if 
it  is  ever  completed.  Massie's  repayment 
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will  be  deducted  from  Nicholas  and  Al- 
exandra royalties.  As  he  sees  it.  "No- 
body won  this  thing,  but  I  didn't  lose." 

Other  authors  may  not  be  able  to 
make  that  boast.  Random  House  is  su- 
ing A.E.  Hotchner  to  recoup  an  $1 1,250 
advance  for  a  memoir  that  he  complet- 
ed but  the  publisher  rejected  as  "un- 
satisfactory." Putnam  has  begun  pro- 
ceedings against  Joseph  Hayes  (The 
Desperate  Hours)  to  regain  $33,750  for 
a  book  called  Missing  and  Presumed 
Dead  that  Putnam  refused  to  publish. 

Such  tactics  are  not  always  neces- 
sary. In  1973  conscience-stricken  Com- 
mentary Editor  Norman  Podhoretz  sold 
his  beloved  country  home  to  repay  $17,- 
500  owed  Simon  &  Schuster  for  an  un- 


Bloody  Saturday 

OTHERWISE  ENGAGED 

by  SIMON  GRAY 

One  Saturday  afternoon  in  London, 
a  publisher  named  Simon  sits  down  to 
play,  in  what  he  hopes  will  be  uninter- 
rupted silence,  a  new  recording  of  Par- 
sifal. He  has  heard  no  more  than  a  few 
measures,  however,  when  life — impor- 
tunate, inconvenient,  thoroughly  messy 
life — comes  knocking  at  his  door.  And 
it  keeps  knocking,  in  the  form  of  rel- 
atives, friends,  acquaintances,  strangers, 
aH  afternoon,  testing  his  carefully 
trained  incapacity  for  human  relation- 
ships, even  simple  understanding. 

Some  of  Simon's  callers  are  merely 
nuisances:  a  boorish  top-floor  tenant 
(John  Christopher  Jones),  a  boozily  ag- 
gressive litterateur,  his  girl  friend  who 
is  soon  enough  making  a  stripped-to- 
the-waist  play  for  a  book  contract.  Oth- 
ers have  more  powerful  claims  on  him: 
a  brother  stunted  by  failure,  an  old 
school  enemy  in  suicidal  despair  because 
Simon  has  casually  alienated  the  affec- 
tions of  the  woman  he  loves,  a  wife  driv- 
en into  a  dismal  affair  by  Simon's  emo- 
tional sterility.  As  they  attack  Simon 
from  many  directions,  their  function  is 
to  reveal  the  seamless  perfection  of  his 
ability  to  withstand  all  efforts  to  draw 
him  into  the  mainstream  of  life.  In  the 
end,  they  conspire  with  the  superb  Tom 
Courtenay  to  reveal  Simon  not  only  as 
a  hypnotically  fascinating  theatrical  fig- 
ure but  also,  perhaps,  as  a  cautionary  ar- 
chetype of  our  age. 

Alan  Bates  put  an  angrier  edge  on 
Simon  when  he  originated  the  part  in 
London,  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  sweet  slyness  (and  the  dead  eyes)  of 
Courtenay's  interpretation.  He  gets  the 
same  mileage  out  of  Playwright  Gray's 
powerfully  witty  lines,  which  are  the 
source  of  Simon's  charm.  Their  inven- 
tiveness and  stylishness  keep  the  other 
characters  from  flying  out  of  his  orbit 
while  keeping  audiences  riveted  in  their 
seats  and  even  caring  about  the  s.o.b. 
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written  tome  on  the  1960s.  Nora  Ephron 
(Crazy  Salad)  has  paid  the  last  of  $14.- 
000  she  owed  Viking  for  a  never-writ- 
ten history  of  the  liquor  industry. 

As  for  Robert  Massie,  he  started 
work  last  week  as  a  visiting  professor  of 
journalism  at  Princeton  and  plans  to  ig- 
nore his  unfinished  Peter  manuscript 
until  the  spring.  "I'm  not  saying  I'll  nev- 
er finish  it,"  he  told  Timl  Reporter 
Sarah  Bedell  "Peter  the  Great  has  been 
around  300  years."  Da,  tovarich,  but  lit- 
terateurs may  recall  the  fate  of  Leo  Tol- 
stoy, who,  following  the  success  of  War 
and  Peace,  plunged  into  a  novel  about 
the  selfsame  czar.  Even  he  abandoned 
the  project  for  something  shorter  and 
simpler:  Anna  Karenina. 


THE  THEATER 


JOHN  CHRISTOPHER  JONES  &  TOM  COURTENAY 
Life  comes  knocking. 

Nowadays  most  people  are  so  slov- 
enly in  their  use  of  language  that  he  who 
talks  not  just  in  parsable  sentences  but  in 
well-constructed  paragraphs  can  exer-t  a 
magical  force  on  his  auditors,  who  gen- 
erally realize  too  late  (as  Simoji's  do)  that 
he  is  using  words  not  to  reveal  but  to  con- 
ceal. He  also  uses  them  as  he  does  his 
phonograph — to  drown  out  the  sounds 
of  pain,  to  keep  everyone  at  a  distance 
from  his  precious,  empty  self.  It  is  a  per- 
version of  language's  basic  function,  al- 
most a  parody  of  it,  and  a  clear  and  pre- 
sent danger  of  literacy,  which,  like  any 
virtue,  can  be  carried  to  excess.  It  is  wise 
of  Gray  to  note  the  phenomenon,  kindly 
of  him  to  bring  it  to  our  attention  in  such 
an  often  hilarious  manner,  supremely 
witty  of  him  to  make  a  play  that  will 
most  appeal  to  people  of  the  sort  he  has 
so  wickedly  satirized — the  pridefully 
literate.  Jfchard  Schickel 
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Precious  Master  of  the  Mountains 


From  birth,  Chogyam  Trungpa  Tul- 
ku  was  destined  for  great  things.  The 
son  of  poor  nomads,  he  was  born  in  a 
yak-skin  tent  near  Pago-Punsum,  one  of 
the  holiest  mountains  in  Tibet.  When 
he  appeared,  according  to  legend,  pails 
of  water  turned  to  milk  and  a  rainbow 
spread  across  the  sky.  The  infant  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  reincarnation  of  the 
tenth  Trungpa  Tulku,  a  supreme  abbot 
of  one  of  Tibet's  strongest  Buddhist 
sects.  A  royal  coronation,  attended  by 
13,000  monks,  followed  soon  after,  and 
the  boy  was  raised  to  rule  nearly  a  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  farm  land,  grazing 
fields  and  fortress-like  monasteries. 

Now,  38  years  later,  Chogyam — in- 
carnate  lama   and   "precious   master" 

INCARNATE  LAMA  CHOGYAM  TRUNGPA  TULKU 


— sits  behind  a  polished  rosewood  desk 
in  a  small  but  luxurious  office  in  Boulder, 
Colo.  Behind  him  hangs  a  large  tapestry 
of  a  snow  lion  by  the  Japanese  artist  Tat- 
sumura.  His  own  paintings  and  calligra- 
phy decorate  the  other  walls.  Six  disci- 
ples, among  them  a  scientist,  a  classicist 
and  a  physiotherapist,  cluster  around 
him,  each  dressed,  like  the  master,  in  a 
dark  suit.  All  are  part  of  Chogyam's  new 
kingdom:  Naropa  Institute,  named  for  a 
great  8th  century  Buddhist  scholar,  the 
largest  Buddhist  study  center  in  the  U.S. 

Unlike  many  transplanted  Eastern 
sects,  which  offer  little  more  than  med- 
itation, Chogyam's  tantric  teachings  are 
what  Naropa  calls  "both  an  intellectual 
discipline  and  a  practical  psychology 
based  on  meditation."  A  rigorous  but 
still  unaccredited  college,  sandwiched 
between  a  Chinese  restaurant  and  a  del- 
icatessen, Naropa  offers  degree  pro- 
grams in  psychology,  Buddhist  studies 
and  art,  as  well  as  certificate  programs 
in  Western  dance,  theater  and  poetry. 
Its  faculty  includes  Modern  Dancer  Bar- 
hara  Dilley,  Novelist  William  Burroughs 
and  Poets  John  Ashbuiy  am!  /  lie- 
Ginsberg.  Says  Resident  Poet  Anne 
Waldman:  "Naropa  is  fast  becoming  the 
poetics  capital  of  America.  It  has  the 
most  diverse  collection  of  accessible  po- 
ets around." 

Exotic  Externals.  The  roots  of  Na- 
ropa go  back  to  1959,  when  Chogyam 
fled  the  Communist  takeover  of  Tibet 
and  went  to  England  to  study  Western 
culture  at  Oxford.  Once  there,  he  de- 
cided to  wear  Western  clothes,  to  "do 
away  with  exotic  externals,  which  were 
too  fascinating  to  students  in  the  We.>t." 
The  next  step:  marriage  to  a  16-yeir- 
old  English  girl.  At  that  heresy  against 


CENTRAL  MEDITATION  nALL  AT  NAROPA  INSTITUTE  IN  BOULDER,  COLO. 


celibacy,  his  followers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  rebelled,  and  Chogyam  decid- 
ed to  try  America. 

Starting  afresh  with  a  small  medita- 
tion community  in  Vermont,  Chogyam 
slowly  built  up  a  new  following.  Then,  in 
1974,  he  launched  the  Naropa  Institute 
summer  program  in  a  Boulder  elemen- 
tary school.  About  450  students  were  ex- 
pected. Instead,  2,300  showed  up  for 
courses  that  ranged  from  the  history  of 
Buddhism  to  self-exploration.  The  ini- 
tial 41 -member  faculty  included  Psy- 
chologist Gregory  Bateson,  onetime  LSD 
Apostle  Ram  Dass  and  Buddhist  Schol- 
ar Herbert  Guenther.  Two  subsequent 
summer  schools  each  drew  about  1,500 
students,  and  the  visiting  faculty  grew  to 
more  than  90  members.  Encouraged  by 
such  success,  Naropa  went  full  time  last 
year  with  120  students,  nine  faculty  and 
1 3  staff  members. 

Buddhist  Renaissance.  The  heart 
of  the  institute,  which  fills  the  top  floor 
of  a  70-year-old  red  brick  building,  is  a 
huge  meditation  room  that  doubles  as  a 
dance  studio.  Here,  seated  on  red  cush- 
ions, the  students  and  the  mainly  Bud- 
dhist staff  meditate  for  26  hours  week- 
ly. "It  is  purely  voluntary,"  explains 
Jeremy  Hayward,  a  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity physicist  who  is  now  Naropa's  vice 
president.  "But  we  nearly  all  do  it.  Med- 
itation is  the  key."  Otherwise  there  are 
few  Eastern  trappings:  no  beads,  bells, 
robes,  incense  or  even  long  hair.  Says 
Ron  Greathead,  33,  a  drama  student: 
"We  don't  talk  about  Buddhism  very 
much;  we  think  it." 

Behind  Naropa  is  the  master's 
dream  of  a  "great  Buddhist  renaissance" 
in  America.  "Americans  have  the  great- 
est amount  of  confusion  and  wealth  in 
the  world,"  says  Chogyam,  a  short, 
plumpish  man  who  giggles  frequently 
and  peers  over  his  glasses  with  benign 
amusement.  Meditation  attracts  trou- 
bled Americans,  he  feels,  because  it 
damps  their  ego  and  ambition.  "People 
are  very  relieved  when  they  learn  that 
they  are  nothing,  that  they  don't  exist," 
he  says.  Chogyam  offers  no  panacea  to 
his  followers.  His  basic  message  is:  "Go 
and  sit  and  think  and  find  sanity." 

"What  is  the  goal  of  all  this?"  he 
asks.  "The  goal  is  to  have  no  goal."  But 
Chogyam,  who  lives  in  a  comfortable 
Boulder  mansion  with  his  wife  and  three 
sons,  also  has  an  earthly  goal:  expand- 
ing Naropa  into  the  Buddhist  University 
of  America,  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
psychology.  Naropa  now  operates  on 
$600,000  annually,  of  which  $136,000 
comes  through  donations  and  the  rest 
from  student  fees.  But  the  school  has  no 
endowment  and  at  present  lacks  the  nee 
essary  funds  to  expand  and  gain  college 
accreditation.  Still,  the  staff  and  students 
seem  certain  that  Naropa  will  eventy 
ally  become  a  full-fledged  universi/ 
The  faithful  will  provide 
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Two  faces  of  a  former  guru.  Tim- 
othy Leary  gives  a  1973  smile, 
above,  and  winks  at  recent  press 
conference,  right 


Leary  on 
Space  Kick 


By  WILLIAM  OVEREND 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Washington  Post  Service 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  one  of  the  most 
controversial  figures  of  the  '60s  because  of  his  views  on 
LSD,  now  lives  in  Los  Angeles  (after  briefly  taking  up 
residence  near  Santa  Fe)  and  has  returned  to  the  college 
lecture_circuit  with  ji  new  message  about  the  benefits  of 
moving  ofTthe  planet  into  space.  Here  are  excerpts  from 
an  interview  with  the  former  Harvard  psychologist,  who 
is  on  parole  from  federal  prison  after  almost  seven  years 
as  a  convict  and  fugitive: 

QUESTION  —  You  say  you're  not  interested  in  talking 
about  LSD  anymore.  Why  is  that? 

ANSWER  —  I  saTdln~the  ^Os  there  would  be  a  point 
when  we  wouldn't  need  LSD  anymore.  I  always  saw  it  as  a 
training  device  to  teach  us  more  about  our  brains.  We 
once  needed  drugs  like  LSD  to  make  us  aware  that  we 
could  alter  our  consciousness,  do  our  own  re-wiring.  But 
we've  become  much  more  sophisticated  as  a  society  now, 
and  we  understand  those  things  better.  Today  I  see  drugs 
like  LSD  as  primitive  and  (at  one  point)  necessary  evolu- 
tionary steps  that  are  rapidly  outmoded,  like  fossil  fuels. 

Q.  How  important  is  biochemistry  going  to  be  in  the 
future  as  far  as  the  brain  is  concerned? 

v 

"^the  fature  we'll  be  teaching  our  chi         <  how  to 
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use  their  brains  by  the  age  of  2  or  3,  so  biochemistry 
won't  be  as  necessary.  It's  inevitable  that  tremendous 
advances  in  the  biological  sciences  will  give  us  almost 
total  control  of  our  bodies  and,  more  important,  our 
brains.  So  there  won't  be  any  need  for  drugs,  except  when 
somebody  gets  blocked . . .  and  can't  do  it  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  still  take  LSD? 

A.  I  don't  take  any  illegal  drugs  or  do  anything  that's 
illegal .  .  .  Ironically  enough,  drugs  were  never  that  im- 
portant to  me  personally.  I  saw  drug  taking  as  a  duty, 
something  I  had  to  do  to  broaden  my  mind.  Rarely  did  I 
look  forward  to  taking  drugs.  It  was  like  a  good  Catholic 
Sunday  Mass.  I  was  doing  it  the  way  you  take  vitamins  for 
your  health. 

Q.  You  used  to  describe  LSD  as  a  religious  experience, 
but  there  was  an  article  in  Playboy  magazine  that  pic- 
tured you  in  a  much  more  hedonistic  type  of  drug  scene 
when  you  were  in  Switzerland. 

A.  Let's  nail  it  right  away.  The  article  said  there  was  a 
lot  of  drugs  around  me  then,  even  heroin,  and  implied 
there  was  group  sex.  Totally  wrong.  I  dpnl'  like  hippies.  I 
don't  like  communes.  I  despise  heroin.  I've  never  partici- 
pated in  an  orgy.  It  may  ruin  my  reputation,  but  I'm  very 
monogamous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  my  Irish 
Catholic  heritage,  I've  sometimes  thought  perhaps  I've 

Continued  on  B-2 


Leary  Pushing  Space  Trips 


Continued  from  B-l 

been  too  puritanical.  I'm  not  sensual  enough  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  a  fun  lover.  I  have  dedicated  my  life  to 
the  study  of  pleasure,  and  I've  tried  to  hang  around  ex- 
quisite, sophisticated,  intelligent  pleasure  lovers,  learning 
every  tip  and  clue  they  could  give  me.  1  tnink  pleasure  is 
ar  art,  and  to  live  the  hedonistic,  full,  beautiful  life  is  just 
like  learning  how  to  play  the  piano.  Number  one,  you  have 
to  learn  from  those  who  do  it  better. 

Q.  You  referred  to  your  Irish  background.  Is  that  a  key 
to  your  personality? 

A.  Absolutely.  If  you're  probing  for  psycho-history  and 
you  want  to  know  about  that.  I'm  your  classic  happy 
Irishman.  It's  embarrassingly  corny. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  describe  us  all  as  genet- 
ic robots? 

A.  Our  behavior  is  99  per  cent  determined  by  our  neu- 
rological and  anatomical  wiring.  Each  anthill  has  its  tiny 
little  differences,  due  of  course  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  or 
the  environment.  But  these  things  are  unimportant  com- 
pared to  the  vast  majority  of  things  which  are  predeter- 
mined.  The  mind  is  simply  a  robot-program  of 
conditioned  responses,  but  I  think  it  is  evolutionarily  pre- 
determined that  the  human  species  will  evolve  to  the  posi- 
tion wherelt  can  re-wire  its  own  nervous  system. 

Q.  And  you  think  that's  going  to  require  a  migration  into 

ipace? 

• 

A.  I  see  everything  that  happened  in  the  '60s,  both  tech- 
nologically and  neurologically,  including  drugs,  as  prepa- 
rations for  leaving  the  planet.  I've  predicted  the  next 
!  Series  of  evolutionary  steps  the  human  species  is  going  to 
jo;  through,  and  they  can  only  happen  in  space.  It  involves 
intelligence  expansion  and  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
;lif  fc  span.  Ultimately  we  will  be  able  to  communicate  with 


other  species  and  we  will  meet  intelligences  from  other 
solar  systems.  Down  here,  it's  like  the  baby  in  the  moth- 
er's womb.  The  baby  can't  be  taught  the  English  language 
until  he  is  born.  Or  look  at  the  whole  evolutionary  process 
of  life  on  this  planet.  We  had  to  leave  the  water~before  we 
could  develop  our  present  electronic,  mechanical  civiliza- 
tion. It's  the  same  way  with  space.  We  will  have  to  take 
the  next  step  into  space  before  these  next  evolution- 
ary advances. 

Q.  Who  will  want  to  migrate  to  space?  What  about  the 
people  who  want  to  stay  down  here? 

A.  Who  left  Europe  to  come  over  here?  It's  always  the 
genetically  predisposed,  the  restless,  the  kooks,  the  vi- 
sionaries and  the  most  intelligent.  A  lot  of  our  forefathers 
stayed  in  Europe  because  they  liked  the  churches  and  the 
markets  and  they  liked  the  cobblestone  streets,  the  old 
ways.  It  will  be  the  same  thing  with  space  migration,  and 
those  of  us  who  go  will  perform  the  same  functions  for 
the  world  down  here  that  Americans  performed  for  Eu- 
rope. 

Let's  face  it,  America  has  been  an  evolutionary  experi- 
ment for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Those  of  us  who  go  into 
space  will  be  inundating  the  world  down  there  with  new 
ideas,  because  there  is  room  for  new  ideas  up  there.  The 
first  who  go  will  make  a  fortune,  because  most  complicat- 
ed technological  processes  can  be  performed  better  in 
space. 
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The  letters  of  these  crazy  words  are  all  mixed  up.  To  play  the  game,  put 
them  back  Into  the  right  order  so  that  they  make  real  words  you  can  find  in 
your  dictionary  Write  the  letters  ol  eech  real  word  under  each  crazy  word, 
but  only  one  letter  to  a  square 
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You  are  now  ready  to  solve  today's  Junior  Jumble.  Study  the  picture  for  a 
hint.  Then  play  around  with  the  letters  in  the  aretes.  You'll  find  you  can  put 
them  In  order  so  that  they  make  your  funny  answer. 


Print  funny  answer  here:    A  k 

ANSWER  (HOLD  UP  TO  MIRROR)  - 


Sarah  Miles  —  Nominated  Best  Actress, 
Golden  Globe  Award. 

"Sarah  Miles  is  spectacular. " 

-  Richard  Eder,  /V  Y  Times 

"A  touching,  total  performance  by  Sarah  Miles. 

-  John  Barbour.  KNBC 

"Sarah  Miles  gives  us  a  memorable 
performance  -  maybe  even  Oscar  worthy." 

-  Rona  Barrett.  KABC  TV 

"A  splendid  performance  by  Sarah  Miles. " 

-  John  Simon.  New  York  Magazine 

"Sarah  Miles  is  superb. " 

-  Arthur  Knight,  Hollywood  Reporter 

"Sarah  Miles  excels. " 

-  William  Wolf,  Cue 
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ACADEMY  MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  ARE  INVITED  TO  SEE  THE  SAILOR  WHO  FELL  FROM  GRACE  WITH  THE  SEA    NOW  PLAYING  AT  THE  UA  CINEMA  CENTER  THEATRE  WESTWOOD 


A  TRIO  RELEASING 
CALLS  YOUR  ATTENTION  TO 

TARYN  POWER 


INT.  RAINBOW  PICTURES 
PRESENTS 


NEW 
YORK: 

Special 
Sneak 
Preview 
Fri.  Night 
Jan.  2Bth 
8:00  P.M. 

Little  Carnegie 
Theatre 

■wy.  a\   57* 


DENNIS  /TARYN 
HOPPER  /  POWER 

TRACKS 


A  FILM  BY  HENRY  JAGLOM 


OFFICIAL  USA  SELECTION     : 
CRITICS  WEEK 
1976  CANNES  FILM  FESTIVAL 
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"TARYN  POWER,  daughter  of 
Tyrone  Power  and  Linda  Chris- 
tian, makes  her  film  debut  in 
'Tracks,'  as  a  young  girl  who 
tries  to  teach  Dennis  Hopper's 
soldier  to  be  more  sensitive  in  his 
love-making.  The  purity  and 
honesty  she  brings  to  this  won- 
derful role  was  the  talk  of  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival." 

—  Betty  Demby, 
WASHINGTON  DC.  STAR 


"TARYN  POWER  gives  an  out- 
standing performance  as  a 
headstrong  but  knowing  girl 
and  she  plays  it  with  authority 
showing  an  offbeat  beauty  and 
presence  which  make  her  worth 
watching." 

—  Gene  MosJcow.fi 
VARIETY 


"TARYN  POWER  is  exquisite  in 
'Tracks.'  Her  scenes  with  Hopper 
have  the  rare  texture  of  true 
meetings,  truly  tentative  long- 
ing; her  scenes  with  Topo  Swope 
reveal  the  special  intimacy  be- 
tween young  girls  with  amazing 
authenticity." 

—  Joan  Buck 
BRITISH  VOGUE 


"TARYN  POWER  is  very  strong 
as  Stephanie  —  she  projects  the 
kind  of  innocence  and  honesty 
that  Hopper's  needful  soldier  re- 
sponds to  instantly;  she's  the 
lady  from  all  those  sentimental 
love  songs  of  the  1940's." 

—  Dan  Bickley 
BERKELEY  GAZETTE 


"A  winning  performance  by 
TARYN  POWER  as  a  college 
girl  who  tries  to  comfort  the  sol- 
dier until  her  own  life  is  in 
danger." 

—  Thomas  Quinn  Curtiss 
INT'L.  HERALD-TRIBUNE 


"The  teenage  girl  is  sensitively 
played  by  TARYN  POWER.  The 

scenes  of  Hopper  trying  to  pick 
her  up  are  ones  of  agonizing 
awkwardness." 

—  Michael  Webb 
AMERICAN  FILM  MAG. 


"TARYN  POWER  is  breathtak- 
ing." 

—  Michel  Mohrt 
LB  FIGARO,  PARIS 


For  information  contact  —  "TRIO"  Releasing  International  Organization 

Los  Angeles,  Richard  Ellman  (213)  655-8200 

New  York,  Myles  Spector  (212)  242-1022 

Chicago,  Bill  Links  (312)  423-0935 
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1  Hollywood  Reporter! 

40  Years  Ago  Today 

]  Jan.  28, 1937  —  The  Glory  For  | 
I  All  Corp.  has  been  formed  by  | 
I  George  Burns,  Mrs.  Nat  Gold-  1 
1  stone,  Bert  Wheeler,  George  Jes-  § 
|  sel,  Freddie  Kohlmar,  Jacks 
I  Benny  and  Harry  Ruby,  who  I 
|  have  pooled  $20,000  for  the  pro- 1 
1  duction  of  the  play  "Glory  for  | 
|  All"  that  will  be  directed  by  1 
I  Frank  Craven  and  opens  in  New  | 
I  York  Feb.  22.  .  .  .  20th  Cen-  | 
|  tury-Fox  has  changed  the  title  | 
1  on  Eddie  Cantor's  first  picture  I 
|  from  "His  Arabian  Nights  to  1 
I  "Ali  Baba  Goes  to  Town." 


20  years  Ago  Today 

|  Jan.  28,  1957  —  Booking  ofi 
|  Paramount's  "Funny  Face"  as  | 
I  the  Easter  attraction  at  New  | 
|  York's  Radio  City  Music  Hall  | 
1  makes  the  seventh  picture  1 
|  directed  by  Stanley  Donen  to  | 
1  play  the  country's  leading  show- 1 
|  case.  Others,  all  since  1949,  were  | 
1  "On  the  Town,"  "Singin'  in  the  § 
|  Rain,"  "Royal  Wedding,"  "Deep  1 
|  in  My  Heart,"  "Seven  Brides  for  % 
|  Seven  Brothers"  and  "It's  1 
|  Always  Fair  Weather." 
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NAB  hits  FTC 
over  drug  ad 
regulations 

WASHINGTON  -  Broadcast- 
ers strongly  criticized  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  yesterday  for 
its  proposal  to  regulate  the  radio 
and  TV  advertising  of  over-the- 
counter  drugs. 

"The  proposal  would  unduly  re- 
strict the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  be  a  disservice  to  the 
public  whose  protection  is  intend- 
ed," they  said  through  their  trade 
group,  the  National  Assn.  of  Broad- 
casters. 

In  a  filing  with  the  FTC,  the  NAB 
further  stated  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  commission  has  con- 
ducted its  inquiry  raised  substan- 
tial legal  and  constitutional  ques- 
tions. 

It  charged  that  the  FTC  should 
not  extend  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's labeling  require- 
ments to  advertising,  adding  that  it 
appeared  to  be  determined  to  take 
the  FDA  judgment  as  gospel  from 
which  there  can  be  no  deviation. 

The  broadcasters  pointed  out 
that  strict  limitations  on  allowable 
terminology  are  inappropriate  and 
incompatible  with  the  broadcast- 
ing media  and  their  impact  upon 
viewers  and  listeners. 
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Carter  Tells  Bukovsky  of    Solzhenitsyn 
Support  for  Human  Rights  Asks  U.S.  Lawyer 


Mondale  Joins  White  House  Meeting  With  Exiled 
Soviet  Dissident;  President  Rejects  Timid'  Stand 


From  Times  Wire  Services 


WASHINGTON-President  Carter 
met  with  exiled  Soviet  dissident  Vla- 
dimir Bukovsky  at  the  White  House 
Tuesday  and  told  the  often-jailed 
Russian  that  "our  commitment ...  to 
human  rights  is  permanent  and  I 
don't  intend  to  be  timid"  about  it. 

The  brief  meeting  contrasted  with 
the  diplomatic  example  set  when  for- 
mer President  Gerald  R.  Ford  refused 
to  receive  exiled  novelist  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn  for  fear  such  an  act 
would  damage  U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

Bukovsky,  34,  a  former  leader  of 
Soviet  political  dissidents,  was  re- 
leased from  prison  camp  in  December 
and  sent  to  the  West  in  exchange  for 
jailed  Chilean  Communist  Luis  Cor- 
valan,  who  now  lives  in  Moscow. 

Bukovsky,  visiting  the  United 
States  as  the  guest  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
met  first  with  Vice  President  Mondale 
in  the  Roosevelt  Room  of  the  White 
House.  Carter  joined  them  for  the  last 
10  minutes  of  their  half-hour  chat. 

Reporters  and  photographers  were 
excluded  from  all  but  the  first  few 
minutes  of  the  Mondale-Bukovsky 
session,  but  a  Mondale  aide  reported 
some  of  Carter's  remarks  later. 

"Our  commitment  to  the  concept  of 
human  rights  is  permanent  and  I 
don't  intend  to  be  timid  in  my  public 
statements  and  positions,"  he  quoted 
the  President  as  saying. 

"I  want  them  to  be  productive  and 
not  counterproductive,- and  also  to  as- 
sure that  our  natidn  and  countries 
oi *•   •  Of\an  thr  Sf«'      Inion  are  con-- 


Carter  said  at  a  news  conference 
last  week  after  the  Soviet  Union 
made  strong  protests  about  his  state- 
ments, that  it  was  not  his  intention 
"to  single  out  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
only  place  where  human  rights  are 
being  abridged." 

Bukovsky,  who  spoke  through  an 
interpreter,  said  he  was  "extremelv 
grateful"  for  the  White  House  recep- 
tion. 

"I  understand  the  high  honor  being 
shown  me  by  my  being  received  in 
the  White  House,"  he  said,  "and  I  un- 
derstand that  in  doing  so  your  Ad- 
ministration shows  its  respect  for  the 
movement  I  represent  and  the  ideas 
we  stand  for." 

He  left  immediately  after  the  meet- 
ing without  speaking  with  reporters. 
A  guard  shoved  a  television  camera- 
man away  as  he  tried  to  get  close-up 
film  of  the  departing  sedan. 

During  the  few  minutes  reporters 
observed  Mondale  and  Bukovsky,  the 
Vice  President  told  him  the  United 
States  had  a  "free  press"  and  said  he 
had  "followed  with  interest  your  wit- 
ness to  human  rights." 

Bukovsky  has  been  in  and  out  of 
Soviet  jails,  prison  camps  and  psychi- 
atric institutions  since  the  early 
1960s,  when  he  began  leading  public 
demonstrations  for  human  rights  and 
helping  circulate  underground  litera- 
ture demanding  freedoms  for  Soviet 
citizens. 

1 1  c    r>-  ' 


to  Help  Ginzburg 

WASHINGTON  (UPI)— Trial  law- 
yer Edward  Bennett  Williams  said 
Tuesday  he  was  hired  by  Nobel  Prize 
winner  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  to  de- 
fend Alexander  Ginzburg,  a  Soviet 
dissident  who  currently  is  in  a  Rus- 
sian prison. 

Williams  said  he  would  apply  for  a 
Soviet  visa  after  he  completes  his  re- 
search into  Ginzburg,  Soviet  law  and 
the  1975  Helsinki  agreement  in  which 
the  Western  nations  acknowledged 
the  status'  quo  in  Eastern  Europe  in 
return  for  promises  to  do  more  for 
human  rights. 

Whether  there  will  be  a  trial,  and 
what  form  it  will  take,  "depends  en- 
tirely on  Soviet  authorities,"  said 
Williams,  who  doubted  they  would  let 
him  actually  participate. 

Williams  has  defended  such  Ameri- 
can clients  as  the  late  Sen.  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy,  former  Teamsters  Pres- 
ident Jimmy  Hoffa  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  But  it  was  considered  unu- 
sual for  a  U.S.  trial  lawyer  to  be  de- 
fending a  Soviet  citizen  imprisoned  in 
Russia. 

In  the  letter  that  asked  Williams  to 
assume  the  legal  defense  of  Ginzburg, 
Solzhenitsyn  said  the  40-year-old 
dissident  was  arrested  Feb.  4  because 
he  represented  the  Russian  social 
fund  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Solzhenit- 
syn established  the  fund  for  the  fami- 
lies of  dissidents  in  prison. 

WiHiams  said  Solzhenitsyn  told  him 
Ginzburg  has  ulcers  and  probably 
cannot  survive  another  prison  term. 
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Tie  them  on. 

Tuck  them  in  your  hair 

for  day  or  night. 
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Better  Than  SOLAR  HEATING 


The  AUTOMATIC  SOLAR -COVER  (MOTORIZED)  is  bet- 
ter than  just  solar  heating  because  it  not  only  does  a  great 
job  solar  heating  your  pool  but  it  also  thermal  insulates  it, 
keeping  precious  heat  in  overnight.  It  also  is  a  safety  cover, 
keeps  out  dirt  and  leaves,  stops  water  evaporation,  reduces 
chlorine  usage,  increases  pool  life,  and  cuts  electric  bills  and 
of  course  heating  bills — all  for  about  the  same  money  as  the 
less  useful  solar  panel  sterns.  For  a  free  brochure  write: 
£"tomatio  Covers.  682P  V  Tijera  Blvd.  #209  T*    *        '  *  ' 


FANTASTIC 

SPECIAL  BUY! 

DAN  RIVER  PERCALE 

SHEETS 

FIRST  QUALITY- NO  IRON 
TOPS  OR  FITTED  BOTTOMS 

• 

FULL     QUEEN     KING 
$297  5497  $  C97 
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PILLOW  CASES  $947 

Standard  Size  Pkg.  of  2       f- 

KING  SIZE   $997 

Package  of  2  tm 


Package  of  2  U    ^sf|P  ^S^  "^^2^^M 

BUV&lRECr 

HARRY  ROSENBLATT  &  SOMA   *B*  1 


HARRY  ROSENBLATT  &  SONS 

FACTORY  DISTRIBUTORS 

• **«  SO  FLOWER  AT  PICO  •  746-3746  \ 


1  '  HCItiS  •  OPEN,  9  TO  5  MOM.  TO  SAT. 


•  rARAH 

•  AtSOW 

jmm  iivii 

•  WXMOU 


POWER  HITTER 


WfWARD  THRU  THE  FOG 


WHOLESALE  INQUIRIES:  OAT  WILLIE'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE  INC. 
6307  OLD  BURLESON  ROAD,  AUSTIN,  TEXAS  78744  TOLL  FREE:  1-800-531-5000 
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Where-Are-They-Now 
Department 

High  Times's  resident  expert 
on  international  politics, 
Robert  Singer,  got  his  start  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  when 
High  Times  published  his  ep- 
ochal interview  with  the 
Dalai  Lama  in  November 
1975.  In  "The  Rise  of  the  Dope 
Dictators,"  Singer  unravels  the 
foreign  narcotics  policy  of 
Nixon,  Kissinger  and  Ford, 
exposing  it  as  a  scheme  to 
transform  ouranticommunist 
Cold  War  allies  into  antidope 
police  regimes.  Not  too  hard, 


since  most  of  these  countries 
are  military  juntas  to  begin 
with.  Writing  with  an  inci- 
siveness  that  Singer's  heroes 
—  Castlereagh,  Bismarck 
and  Metternich  — might  envy, 
he  says,  "In  order  to  analyze 
Nixon's  and  Kissinger's  mas- 
ter plan,  I  had  to  stand  back 
and  adopt  their  total  cynicism, 
their  complete  indifference  to 
human  beings  and  their  cal- 
lous disregard  of  ethics  and 
legality  for  the  sake  of  politi- 
cal expediency."  Bob  should 
know.  He  used  to  be  editorial 
director  of  this  magazine. 


A  Wizard  of  Oz,  in  Gotham 

Born  down  under,  Richard 
Neville,  author  of  "Along  the 
Nomad  Trail,"  stayed  under 
when  he  moved  from  Aus- 
tralia to  London  and  pub- 
lished Oz,  perhaps  the  most 
spectacular  underground 
magazine  of  them  all.  Neville 
made  a  big  splash  when  the 
cover  of  Oz  showed  the  edi- 
tors urinating  on  the  Pacific 
and  Orient  Building,  He  made 
an  even  bigger  splash  when 
he  gave  one  issue  of  Oz  to  kid 
editors  Charged  with  corrupt- 
ing children,  Neville  spent 
several  weeks  in  stir  before 
the  baleen-whale-wigged  ju- 
rists came  somewhere  near 
their  senses  and  urged  him  to 
repair  to  exile. 


Famous  Long  Ago 

David  Fenton,  High  Times's 
associate  editor,  who  con- 
ducted our  interview  with  Gil 
Scott-Heron,  dropped  out  of 
high  school  to  photograph  the 
revolution  during  the  late  Six- 
ties and  wound  up  with  the 
famed  Liberation  News  Ser- 
vice. He  edited  the  book 
Shots:  Photographs  from  the 
Underground  Press  (Douglas, 
1971)  and  then  moved  up  to 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  where 
he  was  publisher  of  the  week- 
ly Ann  Arbor  Sun,  directed 
the  media  campaign  for  the 
Free  John  Sinclair  Movement 
(White  Panther  Sinclair  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years  for  two 
joints)  and  helped  push 
through  Ann  Arbor's  five-dol- 
lar-fine marijuana  law. 


Kane  Mutancy 

High  Times's  history  of 
"Dope  in  the  Cinema," to  be 
presented  in  several  spectacu- 
lar installments  starting  with 
this  issue,  will  later  be  pub- 
lished as  a  full-length  book  by 
High  Times  Press.  Its  author, 
Joe  Kane,  is  a  film  historian 
and  freelance  writer  whose 
previous  forays  into  the  dark 
provinces  of  the  Sleazy  Cin- 
ema have  appeared  in  New 
Dawn,  Monster  Times,  Touch 
and  Take  One.  He  has  also 


written  for  New  York  Ace, 
National  Screw,  Argosy,  Oui, 
Apple  Pie  and  International 
Insanity.  Kane  removes  his 
dark  glasses  only  when 
watching  films. 


Our  Man  in  the  Hangar 

Dave  Noland,  author  of 
"Tramp  Freighters  of  the  Sky" 
a  guide  to  large,  contraband- 
carrying  aircraft,  was  for- 
merly editor  of  Air  Progress 
magazine.  He  resigned  in  a 
dispute  over  advertising  influ- 
ence on  editorial  content. 
Dave  also  published  In  For- 


mation, the  first  underground 
newspaper  for  the  military,  of- 
ficially approved  for  post  dis- 
tribution only  after  Dave  sued 
the  Army  with  a  little  help 
from  Senator  Sam  Ervin.  Dave 
has  a  master's  in  journalism 
from  Stanford,  and  writes  for 
The  New  York  Times,  More 
and  High  Times.  He  wrote  our 
guide  to  small  smuggling 
planes  (July  76). 

He  says,"It  feels  weird  writ- 
ing for  High  Times  since  I 
don't  smoke  dope  or  even 
drink."  (That's  what  they  all 
say,  kid.)  Dave's  had  a  pilot's 
license  for  five  years  and  once 
raced  his  wife  across  the  U.S., 
his  1946  Piper  Cub  against  her 
Volkswagen.  She  won.  It  took 
Dave  13  days  and  47  stops. 
More  recently,  he  tried  barn- 
storming in  the  Midwest.  He 
was  a  failure. 


Cannabarristers 

Michael  Kennedy,  the  radical 
dope  attorney  interviewed  in 
the  January  High  Times,  was  a 
little  embarrassed  for  us  be- 
cause we  neglected  to  men- 
tion his  partners,  Messrs. 
Richard  Hodge  and  Thomas 
Steele.  Dick  Hodge  met 
Michael  Kennedy  at  the  Los 
Siete  Trial— seven  Latinos  up 
for  the  murder  of  a  LA.  cop. 
They  were  cocounselors,  and 
all  the  defendants  were  found 
innocent. 

Hodge  worked  on  the  Sol- 
edad  Brothers  trial,  the  Oak- 
land Seven  draft  resisters  and 
has  defended  many  unpopu- 
lar causes,  including  students, 
prison  and  gay  activists,  war 
protestors,  drug  offenders  and 
other  political  defendants.  He 
also  handles  pop-culture 
types,  including  such  as  Com- 
mander Cody,  Boz  Scaggs, 


Steve  Miller  and  Richard 
Brautigan  — none  of  whom 
are  criminals  but  all  of  whom 
need  lawyers. 

Thomas  Steele  is  a  special- 
ist in  civil  rights  and  criminal 
law,  presenting  First  Amend- 
ment defenses  for  sexy  book? 
and  movies.D 
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Reassessing  Reich 

Psychiatrist  Wilhelm  Reich  died  in 
Federal  prison  in  1957,  a  laughingstock 
in  scientific  and  medical  communities 
for  his  "orgone-energy"  theories.  But 
Reich  was  a  many-sided  genius  whose 
major  contributions  to  psychotherapy  are 
gaining  acceptance.  Now  there  is  grow- 
ing pressure  to  examine  his  papers, 
which  Reich  directed  in  his  will  to  be 
"put  away  and  stored  for  50  years." 

In  his  early  work  as  a  disciple  of  Freud, 
Reich  contributed  substantially  to  psy- 
chiatry by  focusing  therapy  on  the  body 
instead  of  the  .  mind.  But  his  cosmic 
theories  in  later  life  were  dismissed  by 


Reich  and  orgone 
box:    New    data? 


Photochrome 


most  psychoanalysts  as  metaphysical 
flights  of  fantasy.  He  came  to  believe  that 
all  psychological  disorders  result  pri- 
marily from  blocked  "orgone  energy," 
which  he  thought  was  the  biological 
form  of  a  universal  energy  responsible 
for  everything  from  orgasms  to  the 
movement  of  the  stars.  His  promotion  of 
the  "orgone  box" — a  cabinet  made  of 
layered  steel  wool  and  other  materials, 
which  he  said  would  collect  orgone  ener- 
gy and  transmit  it  to  patients  sitting  in- 
side— discredited  him  and  finally  landed 
him  in  jail  for  making  and  distributing 
the  devices  in  defiance  of  a  court  injunc- 
tion. In  1955,  Federal  agents  invaded 
his  institute  in  Rangeley,  Maine,  and 
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destroyed  many  of  his  papers  and  boxes. 

But  now  psychotherapy  has  changed 
and  Reich's  work — except  for  the  orgone 
theory — is  being  taken  seriously  by  psy- 
chologists and  scholars.  Several  of  his 
books  have  become  campus  best  sellers 
and,  in  1974,  paperback  rights  to  three 
of  his  volumes  were  sold  by  Farrar, 
Straus  &  Giroux  for  $250,000.  Reich's 
52-year-old  daughter,  Eva,  recently 
asked  the  Maine  Superior  Court  for  a 
judgment  allowing  interested  scholars 
to  inspect  and  copy  her  father's  posthu- 
mous papers.  The  defendant  in  the  suit 
is  the  estate's  trustee,  Mary  Boyd  Hig- 
gins  of  Forest  Hills,  N.Y.,  who  Eva  says 
is  "overly  rigid  and  zealous"  in  protect- 
ing her  father's  work.  "She  won't  let  his 
ideas  out  into  the  world  and  Dr.  Reich 
never  intended  that,"  Eva  complains. 

Although  Higgins  will  not  discuss  the 
court  action,  scholars  with  a  professional 
interest  in  the  case  complain  that  only  a 
handful  of  people  approved  by  the  trus- 
tee have  been  permitted  to  inspect  even 
a  portion  of  the  documents,  most  of 
which  are  sealed  in  Harvard's  Countway 
Library  of  Medicine  in  Boston.  "I'm  hop- 
ing Eva  wins  the  trial,"  says  English 
professor  Jerome  Greenfield  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  a  Reichian 
scholar  whom  Higgins  has  rebuffed.  "I 
know  there  are  papers  there  that  would 
be  invaluable  to  my  work." 

Cosmic  Harmony?  Reich's  defenders 
speculate  that  the  sealed  archives  con- 
tain the  manuscript  of  an  unpublished 
book,  "Conspiracy,"  as  well  as  tapes, 
papers  and  mathematical  formulas  for 
what  Reich  called  the  harmony  of  the 
cosmic  spheres.  Alexander  Lowen, 
whose  system  of  "bioenergetics"  relies 
heavily  on  Reichian  concepts,  believes 
the  papers  "show  how  orgone  energy  is 
transmuted  into  particles  of  matter,  and 
also  how  that  energy  propels  a  motor." 
Elsworth  Baker  of  New  York  City,  one  of 
the  few  practicing  orgone  therapists,  in- 
sists that  modern  science  will  eventually 
vindicate  Reich's  theories — including 
the  orgone  boxes.  "Although  it  has  been 
proven  that  the  box  can  increase  energy 
in  the  body,  you  have  to  be  very  careful," 
says  Baker.  "The  energy  today  is  so  pol- 
luted with  radioactivity,  you  can  get  sick 
if  you  sit  in  one  too  long." 

Less  partisan  researchers  aim  not  to 
justify  Reich's  conclusions  but  to  reas- 
sess his  total  work.  Freudian  psychoana- 
lyst Joel  Kovel,  author  of  "A  Complete 
Guide  to  Therapy,"  believes  that  Reich 
was  a  disciplined  thinker  who  "would 
have  abominated  the  human-potential 
movement."  "Toward  the  end  of  his 
life,"  says  Kovel,  "Reich  was  more  of  a 
religious  thinker,  seeing  the  larger  order 
and  how  man  fits  into  it."  That  theory 
may  soon  be  tested.  For  twenty  years, 
Eva  Reich  has  been  hiding  microfilms  of 
portions  of  Reich's  papers  in  a  mushroom 
cave  in  the  Catskill  Mountains.  Unless 
the  courts  intervene,  she  says,  she  may 
make  these  secrets  available  to  the 
world. 

—KENNETH  L.  WOODWARD  with  bureau  reports 
Newsweek,  December  13,  1976 
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1.  The  state  for  the  first  time 
would  provide  money  for  kinder- 
gartens, about  $11.9  million  the 
first  year  and  $15.9  million  the 
second. 

2.  A  new  salary  scale  for 
degree-holding  teachers,  $5,000 
to  $6,800  the  first  year  and  $5,200 

See  VIRGINIA,  Page  A-10 


..   .»iaiy   «viii  vo. 
ind  Ky.  It  is  ridiculous  w  iav 
about  peace  if  Hanoi  refuses  to 
negotiate.  Ky  is  too  intelligent  to 
play  false  with  the  elections." 

But  many  of  the  rank-and-file 
soldiers  seemed  to  prefer  a 
civilian  candidate.  A  typical 
comment  came  from  a  sergeant 
with  eight  years  combat  experi- 
ence: 

"If  we  want  war,  of  course  we 
need  a  military  man.  But  if  we 
want  peace,  we  need  a  civilian 
who  knows  how  to  use  diploma- 
cy and  politics  to  talk  with 
See  CAMPAIGN,  Page  A-10 
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"This  day  has  beev  ... 
in  coming,"  he  said. 

"Some  day  there  is  going  to 
be  a  revolution  or  a  riot  if  the 
taxpayers  can  ever  get  organ- 
ized. If  ever  I  heard  a  good 
argument,  against  a  tax  in- 
crease it  is  that  giveaway  pro- 
grams must  be  pared  to  the 
bone.  .  .  ." 

Rep.  John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin,  ranking  GOP   member 
See  BENEFITS,  Page  A-10 
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FOR  'OUR  INSANE  SOCIETY' 


LSD  Is  Here  to  Stay,  Dr.  Leary  Says 


By   BARRY   KALB 

Star  Staff  Writer 

LSD  is  "here  to  stay,"  and 
laws  making  it  illegal  will 
"inevitably"  be  changed, 
Timothy  Leary  predicted  on 
arrival  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  today  to  address  the 
National  Student  Association 
conference. 

The  leading  proponent  of 
LSD  in  the  country  also  said 
that  the  marijuana  laws  "will 
be  changed  within  a  year." 

In  advance  of  his  combina- 
tion lecture-religious  sermon- 
psychedelic  light  show  sched- 
uled for  today  in  the  univer- 
sity's Fine  Arts  Theater,  the 
long-haired,  graying,  soft- 
spoken  Leary  sat  on  the  floor 
in   a    meditative  position. 

"I'm  going  to  lay  it  to 
them  how  insane  our  society 
is,"  he  said. 

Leary,  a  former  Harvard 
University  professor,  repeat- 
ed his  oft-quoted  dictum: 
"You  have  to  drop  out,  turn 
on,  find  out  who  you  are  in 


DR.  TIMOTHY  LEARY 


society."  He  cautioned,  how- 
ever, "Don't  take  yourselves 
too  seriously;  you  have  to 
take  yourself  with  a  grain  of 
salt." 

He  arrived  this  morning 
from  his  Millbrook,  N.Y.,  es- 
tate, the  "mother  church"  of 
his  new  religion,  the  League 


of  Spiritual  Discovery,  which 
uses  LSD,  marijauna,  and 
other  hallucinatory  drugs  as 
its  sacraments.  Leary,  who 
is  presently  appealing  a  30- 
year  jail  sentence  in  Texas 
on  charges  of  possession  of 
marijauna,  argued  that  the 
legal   basis    for    his    use    of 


psychedelic  drugs  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which 
guarantees  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. 

He  cited  as  legal  precedent 
the  Native  American  Church, 
an  Indian  religion  which  uses 
the  hallucinatory  drug  peyote 
as  a  sacrament. 

Leary  discounted  allegations 
that  LSD  is  physically  harm- 
ful: "There  is  no  proof  clin- 
ically that  LSD  causes  chro- 
mosome damage,"  Leary  de- 
clared. He  conceded,  however, 
that  LSD  may  have  harmful 
side  effects,  but  said  that  this 
had  not  yet  been  proved. 

At  least  a  half-dozen  Uni- 
versity policemen  were  on 
hand  backstage  and  outside 
the  building  and  four  Mary- 
land State  policemen  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  lobby. 

D.  B.  Wiseman,  chief  of  the 
University  Police,  confirmed 
a  report  that  there  had  been 
one  anonymous  call  threaten- 
ing Leary's  life. 
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SHERIFF  HONGISTO 

MAY  GET  A  LOOK 

AT  BARS  FROM 

THE  OTHER  SIDE 


WW  hile  most  lawmen  spend  their  time 
putting  criminals  in  jail,  San  Francisco's 
controversial  Sheriff  Richard  Hongisto 
is  trying  to  keep  himself  out. 

Hongisto's  difficulties  began  last 
September  when  a  local  court  ordered 
him  to  evict  some  hundred  elderly 
Asians  from  a  seedy  downtown  hotel. 
Its  multimillionaire  absentee  Thai  own- 
ers wanted  to  tear  it  down. 

Pleading  insufficient  manpower  and 
the  fear  of  possible  violence,  Hongisto 
failed  to  carry  out  the  order  and  was 
found  in  contempt  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  John  Benson.  The  sheriff 
drew  five  days  in  jail,  but  an  appellate 
court  has  delayed  the  sentence  while 
he  appeals. 

Ironically,  the  city  now  may  allow  the 
tenants  to  buy  the  building,  assuming 
its  owners'  objections  are  overruled  in 
an  upcoming  hearing. 

Meanwhile  Hongisto,  a  40-year-old 
bachelor  with  an  M.A.  from  Berkeley 
who  once  wanted  to  teach  philosophy, 
has  left  little  doubt  that  his  failure  to 
evict  the  old  tenants  was  ideological. 
"The  laws  in  our  society,"  he  declares, 
"are  written  to  protect  people  with 
property  and  money." 

Hongisto,  born  in  Minnesota  of  Finn- 
ish descent,  put  in  10  years  as  a  cop, 
wearing  a  peace  symbol  in  the  middle 
of  his  badge  "because  I  wanted  to  point 
out  that  we  were  peace  officers."  Now 
in  his  second  term  as  sheriff,  he  runs 
\a  staff  of  375  which  oversees  six  jails 
and  1,200  prisoners. 

The  feisty  Hongisto  once  sued  for- 
mer Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  and  the  board 
of  supervisors  to  increase  the  jail  bud- 
get. Hongisto  got  so  angry  at  Alioto  he 
told  him  on  local  television  he  could 
"kiss  my  ass." 

Hongisto  is  plainly  worried  about  his 
current  plight.  "But  if  going  to  jail  is  all 
I  have  to  pay  for  following  my  con- 
science," he  says,  "then  it  is  a  very 
small  price."  □ 


\ 
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SOOTHING  BLAKE  EDWARDS 

AND  RAISING  BABIES  RESULT  IN 

A  THOROUGHLY  JOYOUS  JULIE 


fry* — —  c    r ,. — ! -r~*~ 


4  Malibu  living  room.  Enter  producer- 
director  Blake  Edwards,  fuming,  after 
a  telephone  call  to  a  difficult  star. 
"The  man  is  crazy!"  he  shouts.  Then 
his  wife,  Julie  Andrews,  comes  over. 
"There,  there," she  coos,  "Mary 
Poppins  will  make  you  feel  better.  " 
They  laugh  gently,  perhaps  at  them- 
selves, perhaps  at  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  finally  learned  to  cope. 

If  doubt  remains  that  early  success  ex- 
acts a  high  psychic  toll,  consider  Julie 
Andrews  and  Blake  Edwards — she  the 
pristine  princess  of  the  box  office 
while  still  in  her  20s,  he  a  successful 
screenwriter  at  24  whose  directing 
credits  include  Days  of  Wine  and  Ros- 
es and  Breakfast  at  Tiffany's. 

Blake,  now  54,  recalls  what  should 
have  been  his  prime  as  "a  nightmare. 
It  was  psychoanalysis  or  being 
locked  up."  Julie,  now  41,  says  her  pri- 
vate agonies  also  erupted  as  her 
career  peaked:  "I  was  behaving  in  a 
way  that  scared  the  hell  out  of  me.  It's 
terrible  when  all  those  lovely  things  are 
happening  to  you  and  you  aren't  en- 
joying them." 

Julie  and  Blake  were  both  anguishing 
in  Hollywood  in  the  mid-'60s.  Their  cri- 
ses were  similar  and  they  tried  similar 
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On  a  bike  or  a  film,  Blake  says  of  Julie: 

I've  never  met  anyone  who  tries  as  hard 

to  be  better  all  the  time." 


remedies:  five-day-a-wees.  analysis 
(seven  years  for  him,  five  for  her).  "It  is 
the  only  decision,"  Julie  says,  "I  have 
ever  made,  totally,  100  percent  in 
my  life.  It  was  also  the  wisest."  Besides 
analysis,  both  of  them  were  also  dis- 
solving first  marriages.  But  they  were 
only  nodding  acquaintances  until 
Julie  heard  one  day  that  Blake  had  de- 
scribed her  as  "so  sweet  she  probably 
has  violets  between  her  legs."  Ms.  Pop- 
pins  tartly  sent  him  a  purple  bouquet, 
and  the  romance  had  begun. 

Their  courtship  and  1969  marriage 
have  done  little  for  their  careers.  Two 
conjugal  films — Darling  L/7/(1970) 
and  The  Tamarind  Seed (1974) — were 
disappointments.  Their  two  TV  specials 
got  good  reviews  but  so-so  ratings. 
Only  Blake's  solo  Pink  Panther  films 
have  been  unqualified  hits. 

Julie  says  she  is  happy  to  devote  her- 
self less  to  Hollywood  and  more  to 
home.  While  their  children  from  previ- 
ous marriages  are  grown  or  nearly  so, 
their  rented  beach  house  in  Malibu 
is  alive  with  the  sounds  of  two  Vietnam- 
ese orphans  they've  adopted — Amy 
Leigh,  3,  and  Joanna  Lynne,  2.  "We 
wanted  a  child  and  weren't  being  suc- 

CONTINUED 
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A  Non-Hip  View  of  a  Human  Be-in 


by  KENNETH  LAMOTT 

A  few  weeks  ago,  1  found  myself  sitting  on  a 
grassy  embankment  in  San  Francisco's  Golden 
Gate  Park,  eating  salami  on  a  French  roll  and 
drinking  a  can  of  beer  while  1  watched  about 
20,000  people,  hip  and  square  alike,  milling 
around  a  vast  green  field  in  the  course  of  what 
had  been  advertised  as  a  Gathering  of  the 
Tribes  for  a  Human  Be-In. 

Three  or  four  feet  down  the  slope  from  me  sat 
a  group  of  four  picnickers.  The  young  men  were 
bearded  and  had  braided  flowers  into  their 
shaggy  hair,  while  the  girls,  with  their  long, 
straight  hair  falling  over  their  shoulders,  their 
pale  scrubbed  faces,  and  their  short  dresses, 
lookea  like  overgrown  children  who  had  been 
let  out  to  play  in  the  park.  The  one  thing  that 
principally  distinguished  these  picnickers  from 
all  the  other  thousands  of  hairy  young  men  and 
pale-faced  girls  who  were  eating,  drinking, 
playing  penny-whistles,  ringing  bells,  smoking 
pot,  and  nuzzling  each  other  on  the  broad  Polo 
Field  was  that  the  ground-cloth  on  which  they 
were  picnicking  was  a  large  American  Flag. 

One  of  ths  men  turned  to  a  thin,  blonde  girl, 
evidently  a  stranger  to  him,  who  was  sitting  a 
couple  of  feet  away,  and  invited  her  to  join 
them.  When  she  moved  over  and  sat  on  the 
Flag,  he  offered  her  his  half-eaten  apple;  she 
gravely  nibbled  on  it  a  while  and  then  gave  it 
back.  Just  at  this  point,  a  policeman  arrived,  a 
motorcycle  cop  in  shiny  boots,  followed  by  two 
young  fellows  who,  with  their  trim  crew-cuts, 
ironed  chino  slacks  and  starched  sports  shirts, 
looked  as  if  they  might  be  students  at  the  Jesuit 
high  school  on  the  edge  of  the  park. 

"Get  off  the  Flag,"  said  the  cop,  speaking 
rather  flatly,  as  if  he  were  holding  down  the 
safety  valve  on  a  good  head  of  steam. 

The  hip  picnickers  got  off  the  Flag  without 
arguing.  One  of  the  parochial  school  boys  took 
the  free  edge  of  the  Flag  while  the  other  took 
the  staff,  and  together  they  rolled  it  up.  A 
picnicker  asked  if  they  could  have  the  Flag 
back.  The  cop  told  him  he'd  have  to  come  to  the 
stationhouse,  and  marched  off  with  the  Flag- 
bearing  schoolboys,  all  three  faces  set  sternly 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  done  their  duty. 

How  you  react  to  this  story  will  tell  a  good 
deal  about  who  you  are.  For  myself,  I  have  to 
confess  to  having  been  delighted  at  my  good 
luck  in  happening  on  such  a  convenient 
summary  of  some  of  the  main  themes  that  run 
through  the  LSD-tinted  hip  scene  in  San 
Francisco,  a  scene  that  has  been  hailed  both  as 
the  unveiling  of  a  brave  new  world  of  universal 
love  and  kindness,  and  as  a  grave  and  imminent 
threat  to  the  physical  health  and  mental  stability 
of  the  current  generation  of  young  people. 

The  picnic  on  the  Flag,  of  course,  was  a 
public  advertisement  of  the  hippies'  disregard 
for  the  conventional  pieties.  The  shared  apple 
was  a  symbol  of  love  (or  perhaps  more 
accurately  of  "love"),  and  the  whole  transac- 
tion, like  the  flowers  in  their  hair,  was  filled 
with  the  yearning  for  spontaneity  and  simplicity 
and  open  communication  that  plays  such  a  part 
in    the    hip    scene.    The    policeman    and    the 


The  messiahs  were  Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  the  prophet  of  LSD,  and 
the  bearded  poet,  Allen  Ginsberg,  splendid  in  a  suit  of  white 
Hindu  pajamas  .  .  .  there  was  certainly  no  escaping  the  religious 
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schoolboys  were  the  incarnation  of  outraged 
society,  while  the  passivity  of  the  picnickers  in 
the  face  of  this  assault  from  the  Establishment 
came  out  of  a  long  tradition  of  non-violence. 

More  by  accident  than  design,  I  happen  to 
have  been  present  at  a  couple  of  other 
gatherings  of  the  younger  generation  around 
San  Francisco  during  the  past  few  years,  and  it 
may  help  to  put  the  goings-on  in  Golden  Gate 
Park  in  focus  if  I  recall  these  occasions.  The 
first  happened  five  or  six  years  ago  when  I 
found  myself  at  City  Hall  on  the  afternoon  that 
a  demonstration  by  college  students  against  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
turned  into  a  minor  riot,  with  the  fire  hoses 
being  turned  on  and  girls  being  dragged  down 
the  marble  steps  by  their  legs.  It  struck  me  as  an 
ugly  portent  of  deep  hostilities  that  were  just 
beginning  to  come  into  the  open. 
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Then,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  happened  to 
arrive  at  the  campus  at  Berkeley  just  as  a 
victory  rally  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement  was 
getting  under  way.  These  were  the  activists,  the 
students  who,  showing  a  certain  genius  for  the 
tactics  of  guerrilla  warfare,  had  largely  won 
their  demands  against  the  administration.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  general  air  of  moderation  and 
good  temper  that  seemed  to  prevail,  even  in  the 
person  of  such  a  well-advertised  firebrand  as 
Mario  Savio. 

The  FSM  rally  was  still  on  my  mind  when, 
while  interviewing  Ira  Sandperl,  who  runs  Joan 
Baez's  Institute  for  Non-violence  in  Carmel,  I 
asked  if  the  folk-singer  had  had  much  contact 
with  the  Berkeley  movement.  After  reminding 
me  that  she  had  led  the  original  FSM  sit-in  in 
Sproul  Hall,  Sandperl  added,  "But,  you  know, 
their  dynamics  are  entirely  different  from  ours." 

(Continued) 
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And  that,  I  think,  is  the  first  thing  we 
bystanders  of  the  older  generations  have  to 
understand.  The  political  activists  and  the  San 
Francisco  hippies  overlap  at  the  edges,  but  they 
represent  not  a  single,  unified  younger 
generation  but  an  entire  spectrum  of  movements 
that  are  wildly  different  both  in  their  objectives 
and  their  dynamics.  To  put  it  as  simply  as 
possible,  the  demonstrators  on  the  campuses, 
and  at  City  Hall,  and  in  the  Vietnam  Day  and 
civil  rights  parades  are  essentially  political 
animals,  while  the  hippies — who  sometimes  call 
themselves  the  Love  Generation — belong  to 
what  is  an  almost  every  conventional  sense  a 
religious  movement.  The  distinction  is  clear,  for 
example,  in  their  newspapers:  The  Berkeley 
Barb  is  full  of  reports  on  the  grape-pickers' 
strike,  on  local  politics,  on  the  iniquity  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  on  what  to  do  when  you  get 
arrested,  while  the  San  Francisco  Oracle  is 
devoted  to  celebrations  of  Joy  and  Love  and 
urgent  advice  to  Drop  Out  and  Turn  On. 

There  was  certainly  no  escaping  the  religious 
overtones  of  the  Gathering  of  the  Tribes.  To 
begin  with,  there  were  the  obvious  things:  the 
call  to  communion  on  a  conch  shell  from  a 
Buddhist  monastery,  the  intoning  of  Zen  chants 
and  Hindu  mantras,  incense  burning  every- 
where, and  the  miraculous  appearance  of  an 
unannounced  parachutist  who  disappeared  as 
mysteriously  as  he  appeared.  Presiding  on  a 
raised  platform  were  two  candidates  for  the 
mantle  of  Messiah  and  a  fair  approximation  of 
the  Earth  Mother.  The  messiahs  were  Doctor 
Timothy  Leary,  the  prophet  of  LSD,  and  the 
bearded  poet,  Allen  Ginsberg,  splendid  in  a  suit 
of  white  Hindu  pajamas.  We  shall  return  to 
them  later.  The  Earth  Mother  was  Lenore 
Kandel — Sister  Lenore  Kandel,  as  somebody 
on  the  platform  called  her — a  fine,  full-breasted 
figure  of  a  woman,  the  potency  of  whose  poems 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  police  department, 
which  is  trying  to  suppress  them. 

And  there  were  the  less  obvious  things,  of 
which  the  most  important  was  a  carefully 
nourished  sense  of  community,  of  a  gathering 
together  on  behalf  of  some  Higher  Principles, 
no  matter  how  fuzzily  they  may  have  been 
defined.  New  religions  always  begin  as  a 
rebellion  against  the  existing,  visible  world,  and 
this  is  as  true  of  the  hip  movement  as  it  is  of  the 
Black  Muslims,  the  current  Japanese  phen- 
omenon called  Soka  Gakkai  ("Value-Creating 
Society"),  or,  for  that  matter,  of  primitive 
Christianity  itself.  All  of  these  religions  share  a 
conscious  denial  of  the  social  and  moral  values 
of  the  workaday  world  and  revolve  around 
gatherings  of  the  minority  who  expect  to  be 
saved.  "Now  listen,  all  you  beautiful  people," 
cried  somebody  on  the  platform.  "The  old 
world  is  gone  and  a  new  world  is  coming." 

If  a  new  world  is  indeed  coming,  it  will 
apparently  be  inhabited  by  a  population  that  in 
many  ways  doesn't  think  like  you  and  me,  and 
notoriously  doesn't  look  like  you  and  me  in  our 
black  suits  and  white  shirts  and  knitted  ties. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  most  visible  trademark 
of  the  hip  believer,  long  hair.  What  is  it  about 
an  unbarbered  young  man  that  can  cause 
otherwise  mild-tempered  citizens  to  risk  their 
blood  pressures  and  threaten  measures  of 
correction  so  dreadful  they  would  have  severely 
embarrassed  a  Turkish  bandit  chieftain? 

I  don't  know  the  whole  answer,  but  I  do  know 
that  there  is  nothing  new  about  the  hypersensitiv- 
ity of  civilized  man  in  the  matter  of  hair,  nor  is 


there  anything  novel  in  the  connection  between 
hair  and  religion.  Wasn't  it  Saint  Paul  himself 
who  declared  that  long  hair  was  a  shame  unto  a 
man?  A  thousand  years  later,  another  saint, 
Wulstan,  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  took  to 
whipping  out  a  knife  whenever  a  long-haired 
communicant  knelt  before  him.  Cutting  off  a 
good  handful  of  hair,  Saint  Wulstan  would  then 
throw  it  into  the  startled  offender's  face, 
threatening  him  with  the  fires  of  hell  unless  he 
chopped  off  the  rest.  (I  am  sometimes  reminded 
of  this  story  when  I  attempt  to  reason  with  my 
oldest,  long-haired  son.)  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
with  2,000  years  of  such  anti-hair  history 
behind  us,  we  decently  barbered  citizens  should 
react  so  violently  to  men  with  flowing  ringlets? 

Ihen  there  are  the  girls,  with  their  long  hair 
and  their  penitential  dresses  and  their  bare  feet 
and  air  of  holy  poverty.  I  was  eating  a 
hamburger  the  other  day  at  a  joint  on  Haight 
Street,  the  Main  Stem  of  Hipdom,  when  one  of 
these  girls,  a  red-haired,  sparrow-like  creature, 
perched  on  the  stool  beside  mine  and  asked, 
"Any  spare  change?"  I  asked  how  much  she 
was  trying  to  raise.  'Two  dollars,"  she  said, 
blowing  a  soap  bubble  with  one  of  those  plastic 
outfits  you  can  buy  at  the  dime  store.  What  did 
she  need  it  for?  "Something  personal,"  she  said. 
I  forked  over  a  quarter,  and  she  thanked  me 
nicely  and  swooped  off  to  put  the  bite  on 
another  prosperous-looking  type  who  was 
coming  in  the  door.  As  I  watched  her  go,  I  was 
reminded  that  hip  girls  often  don't  wear 
brassieres,  an  omission  that  gives  some  of  them 
a  charming  air  of  untrammelled  freedom,  but 
leaves  the  skinnier  ones  looking  rather  pathetic 
and,  well,  flat. 

Poverty  too  is,  of  course,  a  principal 
ingredient  of  an  active  religion,  and  I  shan't 
embarrass  any  of  my  readers  by  lecturing  them 
again  on  the  camel  and  the  needle's  eye  or  how 
Prince  Siddhartha  gave  up  the  pleasures  of  his 
palace  and  became  the  Enlightened  One,  sitting 
under  the  Bodhi  tree.  Clearly,  a  good  part  of 
these  kids  don't  have  to  wear  grubby  clothes 
and  sleep  in  slummy  rooms  and  take  their  soup 
bowls  down  to  the  park  in  the  afternoon  for  a 
handout.  Even  when  they're  begging  spare 
change,  the  accents  of  their  speech  give  away 
the  plain  fact  that  they've  been  raised  in  warm, 
dry,  roach-free  houses  in  decent  neighborhoods 
rather  than  in  real  slums  and  ghettos. 

If  this  were  all  of  it,  if  the  hip  scene  consisted 
merely  of  a  generation  of  middle-class  young- 
sters deliberately  putting  down  and  shucking  off 
the  cluttered ,  straitjacketed  world  of  us 
squares  with  our  drip-dry  suits,  and  our  cars 
fouling  the  air,  and  self-deceit  on  every  hand, 
and  more  and  more  of  our  energies  going  into  a 
bitter  war — if  this  were  it,  I  would  hustle  right 
down  to  Haight  Street  to  join  the  scene,  for 
those  of  us  who  belong  to  what  somebody  has 
called  the  Command  Generation  have  certainly 
not  managed  things  gloriously.  Going  barefoot 
and  wearing  your  hair  long  and  trying  earnestly 
to  be  spontaneous  and  honest  and  not  harming 
anybody  else  and  taking  no  thought  for  the 
morrow  and  blowing  soap  bubbles  and  dancing 
to  bands  with  names  like  the  Grateful  Dead  and 
the  Quicksilver  Messenger  Service  is  not 
necessarily  a  contemptible  way  of  life.  It  may, 
perhaps,  even  be  preferable  to  being  a  young 
executive  on  the  way  up  with  too  much  alcohol 
in  your  life,  a  mortgage  you  can't  afford,  a  boss 
who  demands  unceasing  admiration,  and  a  third 
baby  and  first  divorce  on  their  respective  ways. 


But  of  course  this  isn't  all,  and  sooner  or  later 
one  has  to  tangle  with  pot  and  LSD  and  with 
Doctor  Timothy  Leary  and  Allen  Ginsberg. 

I've  tried  to  keep  a  cool  head  about  narcotics 
ever  since  the  day,  a  good  many  years  ago, 
when  I  went  out  to  San  Quentin  prison  to  teach 
the  rudiments  of  English  to  a  class  of  felons  and 
found  that  about  a  third  of  my  students,  the 
brightest  and  most  interesting  third  as  it  turned 
out,  were  users.  (San  Quentin  reminds  me  of 
another  curious  thing.  The  language  of  today's 
young  hippies  is  the  same  language  1  learned  in 
prison  almost  15  years  ago.  I  can  hear  it  now: 
"Hey,  take  us  on  a  trip,  Mr.  Lamott."  "Turn  me 
on."  "That's  cool,  man,  that's  real  tough.")  As  1 
say,  I  try  to  keep  a  cool  head  about  drugs,  but, 
to  use  an  old-fashioned  phrase,  I  was  surprised 
and  shocked  just  the  other  day  when  a  doctor  at 
San  Francisco  General  Hospital  estimated  that 
10,000  young  people,  mainly  in  the  Haight- 
Ashbury  district  on  the  edge  of  the  park,  are 
using  acid,  and  that  about  four  of  them  a  day 
end  up  in  the  psychiatric  ward  on  a  "bad  trip." 
According  to  this  estimate,  only  about  1  Vi  %  of 
the  population  of  San  Francisco  but  100%  of 
the  Haight-Ashbury  is  on  acid. 

Like  a  good  many  other  otherwise  respectable 
people,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  marijuana  is 
probably  not  a  particularly  dangerous  substance 
— no  more  dangerous  than  alcohol,  say,  which 
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is  dangerous  enough — but  I  remain  uncon- 
vinced of  the  innocuous  effects  of  LSD.  I  have 
even  graver  doubts  about  the  good  faith  and 
sanity  of  the  men  who  have  nominated 
themselves  the  Messiahs  of  the  psychedelic  cult. 

The  thing  that  takes  a  little  while  to  penetrate 
is  the  realization  that  these  middle-aged  men  are 
really  serious  about  what  they  conceive  as  their 
mission.  I  was  reminded  of  this  when,  looking 
around  the  Print  Mint,  a  great  echoing  cavern 
that  is  one  of  the  more  notable  establishments 
on  Haight  Street,  I  stopped  to  admire  a  huge 
close-up  photograph  of  Timothy  Leary.  I  was 
struck  forcibly  with  the  thought  that  Doctor 
Leary's  face  is  the  face  of  a  parish  priest,  a 
spoiled  priest,  but  a  priest  nevertheless. 

I  don't  like  Dr.  Leary.  I  don't  like  the  way  he 
talks  and  I  don't  like  the  way  he  acts,  and  when 
my  15-year-old  refers  to  him  familiarly  as 
"Tim"  I'm  reminded  unpleasantly  of  Doctor 
Leary's  apparent  compulsion  to  mess  around 
with  the  lives  of  young  people.  When  he  was 
dismissed  from  Harvard — a  place  of  almost 
infinite  tolerance — it  was  not  for  experimenting 
with  LSD  but  for  persisting  in  using  undergra- 
duates in  his  experiments  after  he  had  been 
firmly  warned  not  to.  At  the  Gathering  of  the 
Tribes,  he  told  us,  "Turn  onto  the  scene,  tune 
into  what  is  happening,  and  drop  out — of  high 
school,  college,  grad  school,  junior  executive. 


//  a  new  world  is  indeed  coming,  it  will  apparently  be 
inhabited  by  a  population  that  in  many  ways  doesn't  think 
like  you  and  me,  and  notoriously  doesn't  look  like  you  and 
me  in  our  black  suits  and  white  shirts  and  knitted  ties  .  .  . 


senior  executive — and  follow  me,  the  hard 
way."  Listen  again,  the  important  part  is  the 
last:  "and  follow  me,  the  hard  way."  This  is  the 
voice  either  of  a  charlatan  or  of  a  mad  Messiah. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  voice  of  an  unfrocked  professor 
who  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  lead  a  latter- 
day  Children's  Crusade  and  who  is  surrounded 
by  some  men  who  in  their  own  ways  are  as  fey 
as  he  is  himself. 

Doctor  Richard  Alpert,  who  plays  a  sort  of 
John  the  Baptist  to  Doctor  Leary's  Messiah,  has 
explained,  "See,  Tim's  being  cast  into  the 
Master  role.  But  Master  roles  really  don't  fit 
into  Western  culture,  particularly.  And  in  the 
East  it's  very  appropriate  to  go  to  a  guy  and  say, 
'You  know.  I  don't.  I  lay  my  life  down  before 
you.  You  do  anything  you  want.'  .  .  .  But  it's 


not  gonna  work  here,  and  Tim  doesn't  take  on 
Masters." 

This  is  reassuring,  but  Doctor  Leary  himself 
and  his  admirers  are  witnesses  to  the  contrary.  1 
missed  it  myself,  but  Margot  Doss  Patterson, 
who  writes  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
reported  admiringly  that  when,  during  the 
Gathering  of  the  Tribes,  she  saw  Doctor  Leary 
wandering  through  the  meadow  outside  the 
Polo  Field  and  giving  passersby  the  palms- 
together  blessing  that  conveys  God's  greetings, 
he  was  embraced  by  some  of  his  followers  and 
pointed  out  by  others  as  "the  holy  man." 

In  any  case,  Doctor  Alpert  doesn't  seem  to 
have  a  very  firm  grip  on  the  world  as  it  is. 
Listen  to  him  again:  "1  mean,  you  realize  that  in 
about   seven   or   eight   years   the   psychedelic 
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population  of  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
vote  anybody  into  office  they  want  to,  right?" 

No,  no — wrong.  In  seven  or  eight  years,  you'll 
have  as  hard  a  time  finding  anybody  who 
remembers  what  psychedelia  was  about  as  you 
do  now  finding  somebody  who  remembers  that 
"beat"  was  short  for  "beatific."  In  the 
meantime,  the  followers  of  the  Messiah  have 
hypnotized  themselves  into  such  foolishness  as 
talking  about  running  Allen  Ginsberg  for  mayor 
of  San  Francisco  this  year,  for  governor  of 
California  in  1972,  and  for  President  in  1976. 

Although  I  don't  think  he's  going  to  get  my 
vote — not  for  President  at  any  rate — I  rather 
admire  Ginsberg.  He  is,  to  begin  with,  a  genuine 
poet  and  consequently,  by  definition,  a  sort  of 
holy  madman  whom  we  should  protect  and 
cherish  as  the  Muslims  protect  and  cherish  the 
afflicted  of  Allah.  Unlike  Doctor  Leary,  whose 
public  personality  is  rather  lumpish,  Ginsberg, 
who  looks  like  a  friendly  and  inspired  bear,  has 
always  given  me  the  impression  that  he  finds  the 
world  an  extraordinarily  interesting  place  and 
that  he  is  personally  having  one  hell  of  a  fine 
time.  Like  the  poet  he  is,  he  makes  it  his 
business  to  stir  the  citizenry  up,  and  he  is  almost 
always  worth  listening  to,  if  for  nothing  more 
than  the  shock  value.  He  said  recently, 
"Abruptly,  then,  I  will  make  a  first  proposal: 
On  one  level  symbolic,  but  to  be  taken  as 
literally  as  possible — it  may  shock  some  and 
delight  others — that  everybody  who  hears  my 
voice,  directly  or  indirectly,  try  the  chemical 
LSD  at  least  once,  every  man,  woman  and  child 
American  in  good  health  over  the  age  of  14 — 


that,  if  necessary,  we  have  a  mass  emotional 
nervous  breakdown  once  and  for  all — that  we 
see  bankers  laughing  in  their  revolving  doors 
with  blank  staring  eyes."  It's  nonsense,  of 
course,  but  that  bit  about  the  bankers  is 
touched  with  the  true  bardic  madness. 

Vv  hat  are  we  to  make  of  the  whole  scene?  Of 
the  hippies  who  use  acid  and  those  who  don't, 
of  the  would-be  Messiahs  and  the  holy 
madmen,  of  mass  gatherings  that  have  the  air  of 
festivals  in  Benares  or  Rangoon  rather  than  in 
San  Francisco?  First,  I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that 
Doctor  Leary  is  no  Pied  Piper,  no  Gandhi,  no 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  that,  although  he  was  the 
original  PR  man  for  LSD,  he  seems  to  me  to  be 
in  the  process  of  becoming  less  and  less 
necessary  to  the  movement.  Although  some 
people  tried  to  touch  his  garments  as  he  walked 
across  the  meadow,  the  20,000  people  who 
heard  him  talk  were  markedly  unresponsive. 
Doctor  Leary  strikes  me  as  being  really  a  rather 
dull  fellow,  without  the  charisma,  the  indefin- 
able magnetism,of  the  true  leader.  For  this,  we 
should  all  be  thankful. 

The  hippies  are  something  else  again. 
Although  I've  already  predicted  that  the 
psychedelic  scene  will  be  all  but  forgotten  in  a 
few  years,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hippies  will 
still  be  with  us,  although  I  don't  have  the 
foggiest  notion  what  they  will  call  themselves  or 
what  form  their  activities  will  take.  It's 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  this  country  is 
going  through  a  social  and  technological 
revolution  in  which  the  upward  drive  of  the 


Negro  citizens,  and  the  far-reaching  consequen- 
ces of  the  victory  of  the  computer  are  only  two 
of  the  most  conspicuous  features.  Other 
countries  in  revolution  have  produced  the  Hitler 
Youth,  the  Komsomol,  the  Sons  of  the  Wolf, 
and,  most  recently,  the  Red  Guards.  It  has  often 
seemed  to  me  that  the  people  who  profess  to  be 
most  outraged  by  the  hip  generation  would 
probably  be  quite  happy  if  our  young  people 
would,  instead,  dress  in  neat  uniforms,  march  in 
great  formations  and  sing  patriotic  songs. 

If  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  the  young 
people's  protest  takes  the  form  of  agitating  for 
equal  rights,  for  free  speech,  for  peace,  or  for  an 
extravagantly  Bohemian  style  of  life,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  look  on  ourselves  as 
extraordinarily  fortunate.  Besides,  it  is  not 
absolutely  impossible  that  if  we  keep  our  ears 
and  minds  and  hearts  open,  we  might  even  learn 
something  from  them. 

As  I  left  the  gathering  at  the  Polo  Field,  I  was 
stopped  by  a  young  girl  who  was  handing  out 
scraps  of  paper  to  the  passersby.  I  couldn't 
make  out  the  word  she  had  scrawled  in  pencil  in 
a  childish  hand  and  asked  her  to  read  it  for  me. 

"Love,"  she  said.  "You  know,  love." 

"And  what  am  I  supposed  to  do  now?"  I 
asked. 

"Go  out  and  practice  it,"  she  said  a  bit  im- 
patiently, as  if  1  were  particularly  slow-witted. 
Well,  it's  not  that  simple,  and  she  struck  me  as 
a  sort  of  empty-headed  child,  and  the  hippies 
have  talked  about  love  until  you  wonder  if  they 
know  what  it  means,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
love  is  still  a  pretty  good  word.  <%* 
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"You  might  call  the  Pink  Garter  one  of  your  basic  strip 
joints.  A  bar,  some  tables— and  five  or  six  dancers  with  pasties 
and  G-strings. ' ' 


The  girl  seated  at  the  bar 
looked  like  any  other 
girl  I  might  have  gone  to 
Southwest  High  with — only 
years  younger  than  my  class. 

"This  is  one  of  my  danc- 
ers," owner  John  Tuccilo 
said,  pointing  to  the  pretty 
girl.  "She's  been  with  mc 
for  10  years." 

It  turned  out  she  did  go  to 
Southwest.  And  before  that 
Raytown  High,  and  after 
Southwest,  it  was  Paseo  for 
a  year. 

In  high  school  she  was 
Bonnie  Johnson.  Now,  when 
she  goes  on  stage  at  the 
Pink  Garter,  they  call  her 
"Foxey  Lady."  An  unusual 
name  for  an  unusual  girl,  to 
say  the  least. 

At  age  33,  she  appears  to 
be  21  or  22.  She  has  a  16- 
year-old  daughter  who  she 
says  looks  20.  Often,  the  two 
will  play  "Guess  who's  the 
mother?"  And  more  often 
than  not,  the  guesser  will 
pick  the  v/rong  one.  Yet  Bon- 
nie has  been  through  a  lot, 
packed  a  lot  of  things  into 
those  years  since  she  was  at 
Southwest,  several  marriages, 
lots  of  things. 

For  instance,  she  started 
as  a  bartender  at  a  place 
called  "The  Hootnanny" — a 
folk  singing  sort  of  bar  on 
Troost,  also  operated  by  John 
Tuccilo.  Then,  someone 
named  Toni  Todd  offered  to 
break  her  into  the  stag  show 
circuit.  There,  Bonnie  saw  a 
chance  to  make  good  money 
and  to  do  what  she  really 
wanted  to  do — dance  in  front 
of  men — without  any  clothes 
on  her. 

"We  stripped  naked — no 
G-string,  no  nothing,"  she 
said.  "That's  the  way  I  pre- 
fer to  dance.  The  body's  a 
beautiful  thing.  Covering  it 
up  makes  it  nasty." 

She  told  her  story  as  we 
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By  Tom  Leathers 

Photograph  by  Marilyn  Spencer 


sat  at  a  small  table  at  the 
Pink  Garter,  located  at  31st 
and  Main,  next  door  to  the 
Jewel  Box.  Both  have  the 
same  owner.  On  the  stage 
behind  her,  the  featured 
stripper,  I  eggs  Diamond, 
was  doing  her  specialty.  And 
that  specialty  is  taking  a  bath 
in  a  red  plastic  tub— in  full 
view  of  the  audience.  Four 
times  a  night  Leggs  gets  out 
the  soap  and  brush  and  slow- 
ly scrubs  and  scrubs  and 
scrubs.  ("She's  the  cleanest 
girl  in  town!"  John  Tuccilo 
says  with  a  chuckle.) 

As  soon  as  Leggs  would 
get  all  the  dirt  off  and  finish 
her  act,  Bonnie  would  take 
over.  You  could  tell  she  was 
anticipating  the  performance. 

"It  turns  on  something  in- 
side me  to  dance  and  strip," 
she  said.  "Especially  if  I  can 
make  eye  contact  with  some 
of  the  guys  in  the  audience. 
If  I  can't,  I  don't  enjoy  it 
as  much." 

When  she  first  started, 
Bonnie  was  frightened,  she 
said,  and  tried  to  shyly  look 
away.  Then,  she  realized  the 
advantage  of  looking  the  cus- 
tomers in  the  eye — and  from 
then  on,  the  search  for  eye 
contact  was  on. 

She  looked  around  at  the 
audience  watching  Leggs — 
about  15  men.  No  women 
that  night.  She  says  she 
doesn't  try  to  figure  out  why 
a  man  comes  to  see  her — 
because  it  could  be  one  of 
several  reasons. 

"Maybe  he  just  wants  to 
build  a  fantasy,"  she  said. 
"Or  maybe  some  sort  of 
stimulation.  Or  maybe  he's 
just  lonely.  Whatever  the 
reason,  I  work  to  fill  that 
need." 

She  doesn't  feel  there's  any 
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conflict  between  her  life  and 
her  beliefs. 

"I'm  trying  to  help  people, 
just  like  a  lot  of  people  are," 
Bonnie  explained.  "Really 
I'm  a  very  spiritual  person. 
A  Christian,  but  without  an 
organized  church." 

Once  she  said  she  was 
sexually  promiscuous.  Now 
she's  in  love,  so  there's  only 
one  man  in  her  life. 

"I've  done  one-night 
stands — with  lots  and  lots  of 
men,"  she  said.  "Sometimes 
I  enjoyed  it,  sometimes  I 
didn't." 

And  what  makes  the  dif- 
ference? 

"I  can  really  feel  close  to 
a  man  if  he  has  a  good  at- 
titude towards  me,  believes 
that  I'm  a  nice  girl  and 
treats  me  that  way." 

In  one  stretch  of  time  she 
accumulated  a  lot  of  money 
from  her  one  nighters.  At 
prices  that  sometimes  went 
as  high  as  $250  a  time. 

Her  biggest  weekend 
brought  her  $1,200— con- 
tributed by  "12  to  24  men 
who  paid  from  $50  to  $100." 
That  was  in  her  promiscuous 
days,  she  said. 

But  what  if  a  man  offered 
her  $100  tonight,  she  was 
asked.  Would  Bonnie  accept? 
She  pondered  that  a  moment, 
then  wagged  her  head  nega- 
tively. 

"No,  not  tonight,  I 
wouldn't,"  she  said. 

But  tomorrow  night? 

"Probably  not,"  she  said. 
"The  only  way  I'd  take  it  is 
if  I  needed  money.  Right 
now  I  don't,  so  I'd  say  no." 

But  regardless,  she  said, 
she  wouldn't  take  money 
from  a  man  she  meets  at 
the  Pink  Garter.  Not  on  the 
job. 

She  said  she  tries  not  to 
keep  up  with  the  activities  of 
the  other  strippers. 

"I  don't  know  what  they 
do,"  she  explained.  "Except 
that  most  strippers  i  know 
are  bi-sexual." 

She  herself  has  had  several 
experiences  with  women,  but 


each  time  it  was  when  they  the  sadists  and  take  off  my 

were  with  a  man.  belt  and  swing  it  around," 

"I    felt    very    competitive  Bonnie    added.    "They    like 

with  the  other  woman,"  she  that." 

said.  "So  I  tried  all  the  hard-  Right  now,  Bonnie  has  a 

er  to  win  the  man— and  the  boy   friend— or  a   lover,   as 

other  girl."  she  describes  it. 

She  looks  at  strip  teasing  "He    has    mixed    feelings 
as  a  form  of  fantasy.  And  about    my    dancing.    Some- 
it's  fantasies  that  men  want  times  he  likes  it,  other  times 
to   talk   about   later   as   she  it  depresses  him." 
sits    at    the    bar.    They    sit 

down  beside  her  and  quickly  But  his  parents  don't  ap- 

want  to  know  her  secrets.  preciate  her  occupation,  she 

"They    always    want    to  said.  His  dad  is  a  professional 

know  about  my  own  physi-  man,  his  mother  is  an  out- 

cal  life — my  favorite  experi-  spoken  foe  of  pornography. 

Lets  of  eye  contact  to  be  sure... 
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ences,  etc."  she  said.  "So 
not  wanting  to  disappoint 
them,  I  make  up  a  good  one 
that  really  makes  their  eyes 
bug  out. 

"I  tell  them  I'm  a  domi- 
nant woman  and  like  to  hold 
young  boys  on  my  lap.  Then, 
I  add  whatever  details  my 
wandering  mind  can  envi- 
sion. They  like  that." 

Her  act  is  also  designed  to 
please  the  moods  of  all  her 
audience,  she  says. 

"Sometimes   I'll   cater   to 


"They're  embarassed  by 
what  I  do,  but  I'm  not 
ashamed  at  all,"  she  said. 

Recently  her  boy  friend 
was  out  of  town  on  business 
for  three  months.  And  Bon- 
nie said  she  practiced  celibacy 
—  "for  the  first  time  in  my 
life." 

"I'd  been  studying  a  form 
of  meditation  for  six  years, 
and  I  figured  if  I  was  ever 
going  to  be  a  celibate,  now 
was  the  time." 

Each  morning  she'd  return 


home,  keyed  up  from  a  night 
at  the  Pink  Garter.  And  each 
night  she'd  meditate  and 
practice  her  faith.  And  it 
worked,  she  said— though  at 
times  it  was  difficult. 

"All  in  all,  it  was  a  nice 
experience,"  she  said. 
"Through  it  all,  I  felt  I  could 
hear  an  inner  voice." 

Up  on  stage,  Leggs  was 
now  in  the  rinse  cycle — 
nearing  the  end  of  her  act. 
So  Foxey  Lady  excused  her- 
self and  went  back  stage. 

She  made  her  entrance 
through  a  curtain,  accom- 
panied by  music  on  a  scratchy 
tape.  Halfway  through  the 
act,  John  Tuccilo  left  his 
spot  behind  the  bar  to  try  to 
stop  the  blurred  sound.  But 
he  was  unsuccessful  and  the 
scratchy  music  persisted. 

Foxey  Lady  was  undaunted. 
She  danced  on,  took  off 
some  things,  put  on  others — 
like  a  negligee.  Throughout 
the  15  minutes,  there  was 
real  vigor  in  her  act.  Surely, 
there  was  plenty  of  eye  con- 
tact. She  rolled  on  the  floor, 
even  sucked  her  thumb  and 
enthusiastically  moved  from 
one  phase  to  another.  Among 
other  things,  her  props  in- 
cluded a  shag  nig  and  a  chair. 
And  once  she  slapped  her- 
self, and  later  turned  a  som- 
ersault. 


As  I  left,  Foxey  Lady  was 
still  dancing.  John  walked 
with  me  to  the  door. 

"You  have  to  come  back 
when  Tangerine  is  here,"  he 
said.  "She's  off  tonite.  She's 
our  star." 

He  explained  that  Tanger- 
ine is  a  comic  who  has  ap- 
peared with  Redd  Foxx — on 
the-  Sanford  and  Son  TV 
show. 

"She's  a  little  dirty,  but 
great,"  he  said. 

I  took  one  last  look  at 
Bonnie.  At  that  moment, 
she  was  in  a  pose  that  was 
somewhere  between  the  best 
of  the  Flying  Wallcndas  and 
Rudolph  Nurcyev.  .An  in- 
spired performance,  to  say 
the  least.  Tangerine  would 
have  to  go  a  long  way  to 
top  her  .  .  . 


unless  you  cnecK  Air  txpress. 


No  matter  what  or  when  you  ship  by  air'(anywhere  in 
the  U.S.),  you'll  find  Air  Express  is  always  quickest  and 
often  costs  least.  Frequently  less  than  surface  carriers! 

For  example,  you  can  actually  ship  a  50-pound 
package  from  New  York  to  Boston  by  Air  Express  for 
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What's  more,  Air  Express  can  deliver  by  tomorrow 
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on  every  scheduled  airline  in  America. 

There  is  only  one  Air  Express... it's  a  joint  venture 
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or  too  yang  in  preference  for  those  that 
are  in  between,  such  as  rice  and  cereal. 
"I  believe  that  it  makes  your  life  more 
beautiful,"  said  Martine. 

The  hippies  have  also  been  experi- 
menting with  new  kinds  of  family  sys- 
tems. In  the  Haight-Ashbury  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  two  dozen  people  living 
together  as  an  extended  family  unit.  The 
o  immunity  itself  is  organized  almost  as  a 
tribe  composed  of  a  series  of  clans.  Cold- 
hill  offered  an  explanation  of  why  the 
borderline  of  a  hippie  family  is  not  as 
sharp  as  among  the  squares.  "Usually  it's 
man  and  woman  against  the  world."  he 
said.  "You're  brought  up  in  a  competi- 
tive society  and  you're  taught  to  grab 
first  because  if  you  don't  everyone  else 
will.  In  the  Haight-Ashbury  many  fami- 
lies live  together,  because  it's  a  coopera- 
tive and  not  a  competitive  thing." 

Mind  Blasts:  The  subject  of  language 
—and  the  hippies'  suspicion  of  it— came 
up  for  discussion  at  Bowen's  apartment. 
Since  the  hippie  esthetic  emphasizes  to- 
tal, instant  sensory  involvement,  they 
seem  productive  in  rock  music,  abstract- 
light  shows,  experimental  films  and  paint- 
ing—but unproductive  in  literature.  The 
group  agreed  but  Michael  McClure,  one 
of  the  few  serious  hippie  writers  and  au- 
thor of  "The  Beard"— a  play  about  a  love 
affair  between  Jean  Harlow  and  Billy 
the  Kid— predicted  there  would  be  a  real 
and  radical  hippie  literature.  McClure 
said  he  had  just  written  a  novel.  "I 
wrote  it  as  fast  as  I  could  type,  in  mind 
blasts,"  he  explained.  "Like  I'd  take  a 
picture  in  my  mind  and  I'd  type  the 
picture  as  fast  as  I  could,  regardless  ot 
whether  it  was  a  one-page  picture  or  a 
ten-page  picture,  and  then  go  on  to  the 
next  picture." 

How  do  hippies  support  themselves? 
The  largest  single  employer  of  hippies  is 
the  U.S.  Post  Office,  and  the  sight  of  a 
bearded  mailman  with  a  peace  button  on 
the  lapel  of  his  uniform  has  become  a 
common  one  in  San  Francisco.  Another 
source  of  income  is  "dealing"  or  selling 
drugs,  usually  marijuana,  LSD  and 
"speed"  (methedrine),  since  hippies 
generally  leave  heroin  alone.  A  dope 
dealer's  income  frequently  supports  a 
whole  group  of  people.  Some  hippies 
also  depend  on  a  subsidy  from  home.  At 
the  same  time,  many  do  have  jobs  in  the 
arts— as  poster  designers,  actors,  dancers 
and  rock  musicians. 

Joyously:  "When  we  get  enough  mon- 
ey to  live  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  unless 
we're  doing  something  creative,  we'll 
probably  stop  work,"  explained  Coldhill. 
It's  not  because  we're  lazy  but  because 
we  think  there  are  far  more  valuable 
(lungs  to  do  with  our  lives.  We  think 
that  lo  waste  life  doing  repetitive  jobs 
is  blasphemy,  when  to  live  joyously  and 
creativelj  is  to  live  close  to  God.  God  is 
the  rool  and  therefore  his  creation  was 
done    for    Himself,    and    something    you 
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do  for  yourself  is  play.  Creation  is  play." 
The  more  introspective  hippies  are 
groping  for  a  religion.  To  them,  what- 
ever its  vague  tenets,  it  is  religion  that  is 
always  firsthand,  personal  and  immedi- 
ate because  it  is  based  on  revelation 
through  LSD.  Virtually  every  hippie  has 
taken  LSD,  which  means  that  every  one 
has  had  a  "vision."  It  is  certainly  ques- 
tionable whether  this  vision— the  peering 
into  one's  self  while  under  the  influence 
of  LSD— reveals  any  truth  or  simply  sub- 
jects the  user  to  a  fantasy  in  which  he 
runs  a  grave  risk  of  psychosis. 

But  for  the  hippie  the  trip  is  a  mysti- 
cal experience,  and  it  is  this  that  gives 
the  distinctive  tone  to  the  hip  world  and 
distinguishes  it  from  earlier  Bohemian 
societies.  The  style  of  San  Francisco's 
North    Beach   beatniks   of   the   late   '50s 


That  doesn't  mean  back  to  savagery.  It 
doesn't  mean  we're  going  to  tear  down 
all  the  computer  systems.  It's  only  a 
question  of  the  mind  being  tuned 
enough,  so  that  it's  involved  in  making 
things  better.  And  this  will  result  in  a 
civilization  that  is  super-beautiful.  We're 
out  to  build  an  electric  Tibet." 

All  Insane:  At  this  point.  Bowen 
looked  around  the  room  and  a  grin 
crossed  his  face.  "Shall  we  sing  'We 
Are  All  Insane'?"  he  suggested.  He  be- 
gan singing  it,  to  the  tune  of  "We  Shall 
Overcome,"  and  everybody  joined  in. 
After  a  few  choruses,  it  trailed  off  and 
Bowen  and  Martine  began  to  chant  the 
Kirtan,  a  Hindu  prayer:  "Hare  Krishna, 
Hare  Krishna,  Krishna  Krishna,  Hare 
Hare,  Hare  Rama,  Hare  Rama,  Rama 
Rama,  Hare  Hare."  Over  and  over  again 
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and  disciples  in  the  park:  "Creation  is  play 


was  worldly  and  secular.  The  style  of 
the  Haight-Ashbury  hippies  is  religious 
and  ethereal.  In  some  hippies  the  style 
has  spawned  a  messianic  zeal  to  reform 
the  square  world— a  rather  ambitious 
goal  considering  the  general  reluctance 
of  suburbia  to  be  psychedelicized. 

While  he  sat  in  his  meditation  room, 
Michael  Bowen  described  an  arcane 
brotherhood  of  which  he  is  a  leader 
known  as  the  "Psychedelic  Rangers." 
"The  Rangers,"  says  Bowen,  "are  for  ev- 
erything good.  It's  very  supersecret. 
They  range  around  and  straighten  the 
rot  wherever  they  find  it."  One  of  the 
Hangers'  prophecies:  "The  psychedelic 
baby  eats  the  cybernetic  monster." 

"The  psychedelic  baby  is  what  is  oc- 
curring here  in  the  United  States,  with 
people  taking  LSD,  dropping  out,  mak- 
ing these  communities  and  so  forth," 
explained  Bowen.  "The  psychedelic  ba- 
by coming  in  contact  with  the  cybernetic 
monster  will  devour  it  and  by  doing  so 
the     psychedelic     baby     will     have     the 

strength    of    the    electronic    civilization. 


they  chanted  it,  for  twenty  minutes. 
Later,  as  the  gathering  broke  up,  Bowen 
explained:  "The  continuous  repetition  of 
the  proper  words  gets  you  high." 

There  is,  of  course,  a  low  as  well  as  a 
high  side  to  the  hippie  phenomenon. 
In  the  Haight-Ashbury  district,  seriously 
disturbed  people  and  te.  n-age  runaways 
make  up  a  sizable  fringe  ot  the  Move- 
ment. Equally  unsettling  is  the  incipient 
anti-intellectualism  of  the  hippies— to  saj 
nothing  of  the  dangers  of  drug-taking, 
The  hippies  euphoria  is  too  often 
bought  at  the  price  of  his  intellectual 
and  critical  faculties.  Indeed,  the  hip 
pie's  life  is  so  lacking  in  competitive  ten- 
sion and  tangible  goals  that  it  risks  an 
overpowering  boredom.  Faced  b)  these 
shortcomings,  some  younger  hippies  ma\ 
well  giow  disillusioned,  clip  their  hair 
and  rejoin  the  squares.  II  the\  do.  the 
more  sympathetic  observers  ol  the  hip 
pie  scene  suggest  that  at  best  they  ma\ 
bring  with  them  a  worthwhile  residue: 
spontaneityi  honesty  and  appreciation 
for  the  w  oudei  of  life. 
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LEMAR  INTERNATIONAL: 
The  Time  is  Now 


An  Editorial 


Our  time  is  Now.     «MMBMMMMaHaa 

Only  five  years  ago,  Timothy  Leary  told  us  that  the 
game  was  about  to  change.  It  has.  Millions  of  explorers 
have  opened  new  worlds  for  us  with  psychedelic  drugs: 
we  are  the  settlers,  the  developers,  the  builders.   The 
rigid  walls  of  last  generation 's  conventions  are  crumbling 
as  the  bricks  which  give  the  walls  foundation  are  pulled 
out  one  by  one.  Here,  a  judge  declares  that  the  1937 
Marihuana  Tax  Act  defies  the  Bill  of  Rights,  so  self- 
incrimination  is  a  valid  defense.   There,  a  state  Senator 
risks  his  next  election  by  requesting  marijuana  legali- 
zation just  to  get  a  hearing  on  the  issue.  Everywhere, 
"normal"  citizens  are  finding  marijuana  infinitely 
preferable  to  other  intoxicants.  The  new  open  world  is 
a  gigantic  smoke-in.  Our  time  is  Now. 

LEMAR  (Legalize  Marijuana)  is  a  straightforward, 
legal,  square  organization  devoted  to  getting  sane 
regulations  for  marijuana  in  this  country.    LEMAR 
INTERNATIONAL  is  simply  an  umbrella  title  for 
any  organizations  in  any  countries  who  are  fighting 
marijuana  prohibition.  Our  main  purpose  with  this 
magazine  is  to  coordinate  all  efforts  toward  re-legal- 
ization, thereby  becoming  the  prime  information  source 
for  all  who  want  to  know  the  truth,  about  grass  and 
about  what's  happening  in  the  world  of  grass. 

There  are  at  present  10  LEMAR 's  functioning  in 
the  United  States,  half  of  them  on  college  campuses, 
in  addition  to  ad  hoc  committees  and  defense  funds. 
This  fall,  several  more  branches  will  start.  We  are  in 
the  process  of  affiliating  with  SOMA  in  England  and 
with  groups  in  other  countries.  We  are  already  strong, 
and  we  are  getting  stronger. 

Our  time  is  now,  and  you  are  part  of  our  time:  you 
can  help.  Buy  this  magazine,  and  gift-subscribe  your 
parents,  your  minister,  your  lawyer,  your  doctor,  and 
especially  YOUR  LEGISLA  TORS.  AH  money  we  re- 
ceive beyond  production/overhead  costs  will  go  towards 
legalization  programs.    We  hope  to  set  up  drug  confer- 
ences for  you,  and  we'd  like  to  organize  some  THC 
research  as  SOMA  has  done.   We'd  like  to  organize  a 
nationwide  petitional  letter-writing  campaign  to  Congress. 
There  are  dozens  of  things  to  do,  and  you  can  help.  Send 
us  local  newspaper  clippings,  local  price  reports,  research 
articles,  groovy  stories,  imaginative  poetry.  (Enclose  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelopes  if  you  want  MSS  returned.) 

If  you  have  some  product  you  d  like  grass-lovers  to 
hear  about,  send  us  an  advertisement  that  will  go  nation- 
wide. If  you  can  stand  a  month  or  so  of  sensational 
publicity  in  your  area,  start  a  LEMAR—  write  us  for  free 
details  on  how  to  go  about  it.  If  you  don 't  want  to  stick 
your  neck  out,  send  us  $2.50  and  become  a  quiet  member 
ofLEMAR  INTERNATIONAL.  If  you  get  busted,  and 
you  and  your  lawyer  decide  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
attack  the  laws  on  constitutional  grounds,  write  us  for 
help.  Our  existence  as  an  information  exchange  depends 
on  your  giving  us  information,  moist  important  of  all. 
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I.  PANAMA  RED  ALERT 

The  first  time  on  record  that  the  U.S.  government  prohibited 
marijuana  was  on  Jan.  20,  1923,  when  military  authorities  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  issued  Circular  No.  5  declaring  grass  off- 
limits  to  our  soldiers  stationed  there.   Reports  of  extensive 
Panama  Red  smoking  had  been  coming  in  since  before  1916. 

In  1925,  1928,  and  1931,  medical,  psychiatric,  and 
disciplinary  off  icers  studied  several  hundred  pot-smoking 
soldiers  and  concluded  that  the  drug  was  less  habit- forming 
than  liquor,  that  it  had  no  "appreciably  deleterious  influence 
on  the  individuals  smoking  it,"  and  that  delinquencies  among 
soldiers  who  smoked  were  "negligible  in  number"  compared 
with  delinquencies  resulting  from  soldiers  getting  drunk. 

After  these  studies,  penalties  for  marijuana  use  were  re- 
moved, until  1937  when  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  was  passed. 
Complaints  about  our  soldiers  in  Panama  turning  on  still  came 
in,  however,  so  in  1943  Colonel  James  M.  Phaten,  editor  of  the 
"Military  Surgeon"  set  the  issue  straight:  he  wrote, 

"(The  investigations)  brought  about  the  conclusion  that 
though  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  marihuana  smoking 
in  the  command,  the  effect  upon  military  efficiency  and  upon 
discipline  were  practically  negligible...   Though  definite 
physiological  effects  are  produced  by  smoking,  they  are  not 
profound  and  are  not  productive  of  violent  behavior...  There  is 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  reputation  of  marihuana  as  a 
troublemaker  in  the  Panama  Department  was  due  to  its 
association  with  alcohol  which,  upon  investigation,  was  always 
found  the  prime  agent." 

Moreover,  Col.  Phalen  blasted  the  recent  Prohibition  laws: 
"The  legislation  in  relation  to  marihuana  was  ill-advised,  in  that 
it  branded  as  a  menace  and  a  crime  a  matter  of  trivial  importance 
...It  is  hoped  that  no  witch  hunt  will  be  instituted  in  the  mili- 
tary services  over  a  problem  that  does  not  exist." 

But  the  witch  hunt  for  pot-smokers  had  just  begun.   In 
fact,  military  psychiatrists  began  calling  marijuana  users 
"addicts"  and  in  one  1944  report  referred  to  a  group  of 
soldiers  who  evidently  tried  to  get  out  of  the  Army  on  grounds 
of  drug  use,  as  "enemy  aliens  towards  society." 
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II.  DRAFTING  MARYS  BOYFRIEND 

These  days,  with  millions  of  War  Babies  turning  on,  it  is 
hardly  "enemy  aliens"  in  the  Army  who  turn  on.  A  Pfc.  we 
interviewed  while  he  was  on  leave  just  prior  to  being  sent  to 
Vietnam  told  us, 

"The  per  cent  of  people  in  the  Army  who  have  smoked  is 
over  50%,  I  would  say,  though  on  the  three  bases  where  I've 
been  stationed  I've  known  only  5  or  10  per  cent  actually 
smoking  on  base.   Many  of  the  officers  know  we  smoke,  and 
some  turn  on  with  us.   At  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  there  are  so  many 
turned-on  heads  that  they  called  it  "Fort  Head." 

Our  informant  reminded  us  that  "if  they  walk  in  on  a  pot 
party,  it's  not  a  bunch  of  hip-looking  freaks  in  beads  and  bells- 
it's  guys  on  their  bunks,  talking,  looking  at  magazines,  passing 
the  time  quite  normally.    Heck,  you  can  walk  around  base 
really  stoned,  and  you  still  remember  to  salute  officers... 

"Being  high  helps  just  about  everything,  even  the  food  . 
Some  of  the  guys  have  acid-rock  records  and  phonographs, 
there's  even  ice-cream  trucks  dinging  around  at  night  if  you 
get  extra  hungry,  and  little  mobile  canteen  wagons." 

Asked  about  the  effects  of  this  smoking  among  the  training 
recruits,  the  Pfc.  reported,  "The  only  thing  you  could  notice 
about  our  company,  which  turned  on  more  than  the  others, 
was  that  we  kept  winning  the  monthly  award  for  least  sick-call. 
Nobody  had  colds.  I  always  suspected  grass  was  good  for  your 
health.    If  they  catch  you  holding,  in  a  shakedown  inspection 
for  instance,  they  toss  you  in  the  stockade  for  a  few  days,  or 
chew  hell  out  of  you,  but  they  can't  discharge  so  many-- 
there  wouldn't  be  anybody  left  to  fight  the  war... 

"One  night  when  I  was  completely  zonked  out  on  hash  I 
decided  they  really  mean  the  word  "infantry."   Being  in  the 
Army  is  like  being  a  child  again.    You  wear  your  keys  around 
your  neck,  and  you  gotta  be  in  at  a  certain  time,  and  it'.s  lights 
out  at  nine,  there's  a  constant  feeling  of  being  under  the  thumb 
of  people  bigger  than  you... 

"In  fact  it  seems  like  the  whole  structure  of  the  military 
promotes  turning  on.  I  mean  it's  the  time  of^your  life  when 
you're  expected  to  sow  your  wild  oats,  get  roaring  drunk,  go  to 
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a  whorehouse,  do  all  the  things  you're  not  supposed  to  do  at 
home.   And  it's  such  a  drag  just  sitting  around  night  after  night, 
or  going  to  some  idiotic  John  Wayne  flick,  or  playing  pool,  wher 
you  can  groove  your  own  head  by  getting  stoned...  During  the 
day,  most  of  the  jobs  are  routine  and  simple,  just  the  right  kind 
of  jobs  to  do  while  you're  stoned...  It  just  seems  natural  that 
a  lot  of  guys  are  turning  on  in  the  Army,  it's  the  right  age 
and  right  time  for  it  in  their  lives... 

"And  there  isn't  any  way  they  can  stop  us." 

Another  informant,  a  First  Lieutenant  we  interviewed, 
told  us  he  was  forced  to  act  as  prosecuting  attorney  in  mari- 
juana cases  on  his  base,  even  though  he  himself  smokes. 
"I  never  convicted  anybody,"  he  said,  "except  one  lunatic— 
^hey  found  a  whole  kilo  in  the  guy's  boots,  and  he  was  so 
stupid  that  I  had  to  get  him  convicted  as  a  warning  to  others 
to  be  more  cool." 

A  West  Point  cadet  said  he  turned  on  sometimes,  but  only 
when  he  was  sure  he  would  not  be  discovered.  "There  are  too 
many  guys  who  think  it's  their  duty  to  turn  you  in,"  he  re- 
marked, "and  who  don't  remember  that  even  Tim  Leary  went 
to  West  Point  for  a  while." 

At  Annapolis,  four  young  men  were  discharged  in  August 
1967  for  marijuana  violations,  and  in  February   1968 
thirteen  more  admitted  turning  on  in  the  dormitory.  This  was 
the  largest  group  of  midshipmen  ever  dismissed  from  the  Naval 
Academy  for  any  reason. 

One  thing  notable  about  smoking  pot  on  military  bases  is 
that  the  users  need  not  fear  attack  from  venomous  local 
narcotics  police:  military  reservations  are  not  subject  to  the 
civil  authorities.  Edgar  Z.  Friedenberg,  a  top  sociologist,  has 
compared  this  situation  to  that  found  at  universities:  "If  local 
officials  executed  pot  busts  on  army  camps  with  the  zeal  they 
bring  to  university  campuses;  and  if  such  raids  were  followed  by 
relentless  demands  for  the  demotion  and  transfer  of  their 
officers  and  punishment  of  their  men,  American  military  policy| 
would  become  even  more  demoralized  than  it  is  now."  (From 
a  University  of  Chicago  "Monday  Lecture,"  29  April  I968.) 

Nevertheless,  military  authorities  are  quite  as  rough  as 
narks:  getting  high  on  base  is  like  turning  on  in  a  police  station.  | 
The  difference  is  that  if  you  get  caught,  the  penalties  will 
normally  not  be  quite  so  vicious. 


HI.  GRASS  IN  KHAKI  POCKETS: 
THE  NEW  ARMY  GREEN 

When  Dr.  Edward  C.  Taylor  of  Princeton  University  syn- 
thesized one  of  the  tetrahydrocannabinols  (pot's  key  ingredi- 
ent) a  few  years  ago,  the  Pentagon  became  interested  in  the 
new  synthetic's  possible  military  applications.   One  one  hand, 
marijuana  was  reputed  to  reduce  the  ability  to  concentrate  and 
coordinate,  as  well  as  to  "weaken  moral  fibre"—  so  the  Army 
wondered  if  it  could  be  used  to  incapacitate  enemy  troops. 

On  the  other  hand,  fierce  Congolese  tribesmen  under  Patrice 
Lamumba  supposedly  used  it  to  nerve  themselves  and  to  forget 
their  fears  in  actual  combat:  so  the  Army  wanted  to  know  if  theyf 
might  give  Gl's  grass  to  enhance  this  kind  of  courage. 

Experimentation  relative  to  these  questions  was  limited,  but 
our  men  in  Vietnam  are  doing  their  own  research,  without  Army 
approval.   Until  the  Pentagon  discovered  the  grass  in  our  own 
warriors'  pockets,  it  was  standard  propaganda  to  maintain  that 
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only  the  "enemy  aliens"  used  drugs.  Meanwhile,  our  troops  were 
learning  to  take  whatever  little  pleasure  they  could  in  Asia. 

Of  course,  thinking  back,  it  is  obvious  that  soldiers  stationed 
in  India  and  the  Far  East  have  always  turned  on.  (The  British  in 
India  became  so  familiar  with  exotic  drugs  that  Sax  Rohmer's 
Fu  Manchu  series,  in  which  the  insidious  doctor  used  many 
different  drugs  in  his  attempt  to  take  over  the  world,  needed 
very  little  explication:  and  is  it  indeed  true  that  Sgt.  Pepper 
was  the  first  soldier  kicked  out  of  the  English  army  for  smoking 
opium?)   No  one  would  seriously  maintain  that  American  sol- 
diers sent  to  Korea  never  took  the  opportunity  to  turn  on. 

SUNDAY  RAMPARTS  sniff ed  out  one  of  the  earliest  re- 
I  ports  in  April  "1967.  A  sailor  told  them,  "I  have  smoked  mari- 
juana in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  wandered  around  the  flight 
deck  entranced  on  LSD  or  pot..  No  matter  how  much  persec- 
ution we  receive,  no  matter  how  dire  the  consequences,  we  will 
not  be  stopped  and  the  spread  of  dope  will  continue  to  spread 
like  wildfire..." 

Customs  agents  and  postal  inspectors  began  to  get  the  scent 
in  September  1967,  for  instance,  when  Philadelphia  authorities 
intercepted  pillows  full  of  grass  sent  home  by  servicemen.  But 
the  first  real  publicity  about  the  massive  Vietnam  turn-on  hit 
the  headlines  when  John  Steinbeck  IV  was  arrested  for  grass  in 
October  I967.  Police  confiscated  two  articles  by  the  young 
author  which  charged  that  upwards  of  75%  of  our  troops  in 
Vietnam  smoked  pot.  Later  Steinbeck  testified  that  "about 
60%  of  American  soldiers  between  the  ages  of  19  and  27  smoke 
marijuana  when  they  think  it  is  reasonable  to  do  so,"  before  a 
special  U.S.  Senate  investigating  subcommittee. 

By  October  25th  the  N.Y.  Times  headlined,  MARIJUANA 
TERMED  BIG  PROBLEM  AMONG  U.S.  TROOPS  IN  VIETNAM, 
and  quoted  as  their  source  not  the  amateur  sociologist  but  Brig. 
General  Harley  Moore,  Jr.,  Army  Provost  Marshall  for  the  Pacific. 
The  one-star  genera?  admitted  that  more  servicemen  in  Vietnam 
were  arrested  for  marijuana  than  for  any  other  major  offense. 

Lee  Dembart,  Vietnam  reporter  for  the  Queens  College 
"Phoenix,"  quoted  the  official  figures  as  "1391  investigations 
uncovering  1688  military  offenders  for  possession  and/or  use  of 

j  marijuana  in  1967."  Then,  official  estimates  of  the  average  monthly 
usage  rate  were  .30  per  thousand,  or  about  one  soldier  in  every 
3000.  Now,  a  press  release  from  the  Joint  U.S.  Public  Affairs 

I  Off  ice  in  Saigon  says  "One  soldier  in  2000  has  been  found  to 
possessor  use  marijuana."  These  figures  indicate  only  the  number 

|  of  soldiers  who  get  caught,  and  the  number  who  don't  get  caught 
is  far  higher.   Recent  reports  from  veterans  indicate  that  the 

[Steinbeck  estimates  are  pretty  close  to  reality.   If  even  half  of  our 
men  in  Vietnam  turn  on,  it  means  that  there  are  at  present  some- 

I  where  around  250,000  pot-smokers  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam, 

I  and  the  figure  grows  geometrically  as  soldiers  turn  on  friends. 
Article  15  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  states, 
'It  is  a  violation  of  this  article  wrongfully  to  possess  marijuana 

lor  a  habit-forming  narcotic  drug,"   General  Moore  ordered  a 
check  of  THE  LBJ—  the  Long  Binh  Jail,  chief  Army  stockade  in 

I  Vietnam:  when  the  survey  showed  that  83%  df  the  LBJ  inmates 
turned  on,  he  ordered  a  wider  study:  five  hundred  men  received 

|  questionnaires  at  their  placement  Battalion  on  their  way  home. 
Moore  eventually  described  the  event  as  "a  damn  nuisance, 

I  not  a  catastrophe,"  thus  repeating  Col.  Phalen's  analysis  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  situation  decades  before.      The  catastrophe 

|  is  that  large  numbers  of  young  men  go  to  jail  for  grass. 

To  the  troops  involved,  other  than  the  threat  of  discharge  or 

Mail,  the  Saigon  smoke-in  is  obviously  neither  a  nuisance  nor  a 

Icatastrophe.   They  find  that  a  nickel  bag  costs  just  that—  5  cents. 

iBars  serve  free  plates  of  marijuana  and  hashish,  and  for  a  dollar  or 

Itwo,  Gl's  can  score  packets  of  American  filter-tips  re-loaded  with 

ICambodian  Red  or  "Dinky  Dow  Conk-Out"  (dien  cai  dau  conxa. 


"crazy  grass").      A  few  people  in  a  company  turn  on,  then  dis- 
cover a  few  moore,  and  soon  the  underground  network  of  heads 
is  firmly  established,  cutting  across  all  lines  of  rank  and  official 
scorekeeping. 

In  the  jungle,  many  servicemen  use  marijuana's  calming  in- 
fluence during  tense  nights  when  they  expect  attack  from  the  Viet 
Cong.   Relaxing,  they  find  themselves  in  an  advanced  state  of 
perception  and  alertness  which  is  a  positive  asset,  unless  they 
become  contused  or  overly  carefree. 

It  is  not  in  the  battlefield  but  in  the  secure  American  areas 
and  at  Rest  and  Recuperation  Centers  that  marijuana  use  is  most 
extensive.    R&R  Centers  in  Japan  and  Australia  are  flooded  with 
grass,  most  often  brought  in  by  soldiers  themselves.  More  than 
half  the  men  on  one  recent  R&R  flight  to  Australia  were  caught 
with  Sweet  Mary  in  their  possession,  and  the  authorities  are  con- 
sidering eliminating  some  Centers  entirely.   It  is  now  commonplace 
for  servicemen  to  line  up  for  automatic  searches  when  they  return 
aboard  ship  (especially  in  the  Philippines'  Subic  Bay),  or  as  they 
depart  for  R&R  areas. 

Whole  drug  subcultures,  making  art,  music,  and  handcrafts 
have  grown  up  among  the  heads,  Stephen  Nemo  reports  in  a 
recent  issue  of  AVANT-GARDE  magazine.  One  description  of 
soldiers'  headwork  provides  an  apt  metaphor  for  the  growth 
of  the  whole  scene: 

"The  sand  at  (Cam  Ranh)  Bay  is  very  fine,  with  perfect  con- 
sistency for  art  work.   Much  of  the  pot  society  found  an  agree- 
able way  to  while  away  time  while  stoned  by  collaborating  on 
spontaneous  sand  drawings.  The  first  modest  attempts  consisted 
of  geometric  figures  or  naked  women.  After  a  while,  as 
familiarity  with  the  medium  and  with  native  temple  art  increased, 
so  did  our  artistic  conceptions,  which  finally  became  magnificent 
tridimensional  designs,  hundreds  of  feet  square.  For  fear  of 
losing  our  masterpieces  to  some  blind  trampler  in  the  dark,   the 
group  took  turns  standing  guard  during  the  night."  (AG,  Mar.68) 


IV.  SIDE  EFFECTS:  AFTEREFFECTS 


Stephen  Nemo  also  reports  that  American  soldiers  sometimes 
turn  on  with  the  Viet  Cong:   "I  have  seen  it  happen  with  my  own 
eyes-  at  R&R  Centers  where  both  the  NLF  and  the  Americans 
send  their  boys...  Several  Company  One  lads  inadvertently  ran 
into  their  counterparts  one  evening  in  Nha  Trang,  and  as  both 
parties  were  stoned,  some  curious  and  warm  relationships  were 
formed.  The  boys  got  along  much  as  American  and  Soviet  ath- 
letes at  Olympic  Games.  While  this  melange  shared  a  couple 
joints,  the  Americans  were  instructed  in  some  of  the  fine  points 
of  Viet  Cong  pot  use...  It  turned  out  that  the  NLF  allows  its 
forces  to  use  grass,  but  only  away  from  battle..." 

So  that's  where  it's  at:  fraternization  with  the  "enemy  aliens," 
which  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Underground 
International.  All  drug  subcultures  quickly  learn  a  sense  of 
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community,  based  on  shared  knowledge  and  experience,  which 
those  who  do  not  use  drugs  do  not  readily  comprehend.  Once 
the  sense  of  community  between  heads  is  established,  many 
other  barriers  tend  to  disappear.   They  do  not  in  fact  disappear, 
but  are  relegated  to  an  inferior  level  of  functional  consciousness— 
the  reduced  sensibility  which,  the  day  after  turning  on  with  Viet 
Cong,  is  forced  to  go  out  and  kill  Viet  Cong:  because  the  con- 
tracted consciousness,  the  political  one,  is  the  consciousness  of 
the  "leaders"  who  direct  warmaking  and  prohibit  marijuana. 

Nevertheless,  the  more  advanced  perceptions  of  community 
and  knowledge,  once  learned,  are  never  forgotten:  and  they  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  many  soldier-heads  when  they  return  home. 
Already,  dozens  of  veterans  have  been  busted  for  smuggling  and 
smoking  (Lackawanna,  N.Y.:  a  returning  soldier  popped  for 
allegedly  mailing  himself  1300  joints  in  souvenir  pillows),  and  for 
trying  to  turn  on  their  friends  who  stayed  home  (Virginia  Beach, 
Va.:  servicemen  home  for  Christmas  believed  to  be  contributing 
to  a  plethora  of  high-quality  grass  there  last  year). 

A  one-day  search  of  all  mail  into  San  Francisco  and  New 
York  from  Vietnam  revealed  that  out  of  63,000  packages,  some 
13,000  contained  contraband  shipments,  including  assorted  live 
grenades,  explosive  parachute  flares,  Thompson  submachine  guns, 
and...  the  Killer  Weed.  American  heads  find  Cambodian  Red, 
Dinky  Dow,  and  Mid-Vietnam  Skiffle  Grass  increasingly  easy  to 
obtain.   Park  Lanes  and  New  Pot  Filter  Cigarettes,  specially 
packed  by  Vietnamese  Yippies,  make  their  way  into  all  cities  on 
the  West  Coast  and  a  few  on  the  East. 

The  government  forces  young  Americans  to  go  fight  an 
unconstitutional,  illegal,  savage  war  to  exterminate  a  tiny  far-off 
country,  and  when  the  battleweary  survivors  return  the  government 
busts  their  heads  with  an  unconstitutional,  illegal,  savage  law  de- 
signed to  exterminate  innocent  smokers  of  a  benevolent  herb. 

The  knowledge  brought  home  by  returning  Gl's  is  perhaps  the 
single  most  valuable  after-effect  of  the  Vietnam  Smoke-in.  The 
author  of  HOME  GROWN  HAPPINESS,  a  manual  for  cultivating 
marijuana,  is  a  Vietnam  vet,  for  instance.  And  the  soldier-heads 
learn  more  than  agricultural  details:   they  learn  that  it  is  not 
un-American  to  smoke  pot,  that  sensible  marijuana  use  does  not 
hurt  one,  that  grass  brightens  the  senses  and  is  often  preferable  to 
liquor  as  a  high,  and  all  the  other  myth-breaking  truths  learned  by 
heads.  They  begin  to  understand  that  the  government  and  police 
versions  of  marijuana  smoking  are  lies,  and  that  the  laws  too  are 
fabrications  invented  for  the  fantasies  of  undemocratic  fascists. 

In  effect,  the  United  States  government  is  training  the  largest 
LEMAR  INTERNATIONAL  ARMY  the  world  has  ever  known,  by 
sending  our  young  men  to  Vietnam.  After  serving  the  nation  in 
Hell  for  a  year,  the  returning  vet  is  not  going  to  be  called  a  dirty 
hippie  gook  creep  by  anybody,  simply  because  he  smokes  grass. 
And  the  soldiers  won't  become  hippies,  by  and  large:  they  will  go 
straight  into  the  American  middle  class,  hold  responsible  jobs,  and 
feed  their  heads.  They  will  become  effective  educators.  In  the  end, 
it  will  be  the  United  States  which  has  learned  something  from  them: 
the  present  anti-marijuana  laws  must  be  changed.  ■■■■■■■■■■ 
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SOME  STATISTICS 
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BUST  MEASUREMENTS 

Jerry  Rubin,  headyippie  and  Revolutionary  hero,  kicked 
at  the  base  of  his  Kundalini  spine  last  month  when  he  was 
busted  for  grass  (a  political  maneuver),  has  hired  William 
Kunstler,  famous  constitutional  lawyer,  to  defend  him. . . 
Jerry  will  recover  from  his  coccyx  fracture  in  plenty  of 
time  to  go  to  Chicago  Aug.  25th. . .   The  Strawberry  Alarm 
Clock  went  off  and  hired  Melvin  Belli  to  handle  their  recent] 
bust. . .   Things  are  getting  rough  for  our  heads  in  Vietnam, 
the  Army  now  occasionally  sends  pot  offenders  into  the 
jungle,  without  prior  combat  experience,  as  punishment. 
That's  equivalent  to  a  semi-automatic  death  penalty. .  .  Joe 
Oteri,  Boston  lawyer,  repeated  his  unconstitutionality  pleas 
in  July,  this  time  in  a  Florida  court  in  defense  of  a  young 

man  charged  with  sale  and  possession The  Weiss-Leis 

case  in  Boston  which  originally  won  Oteri  and  his  intrepid 
assistant,  Harvey  Silverglate,  international  fame  but  no  for- 
tune (Joe  has  already  put  more  than  $15,000  of  his  own 
bread  into  what  he  calls  "freebies"),  was  sent  back  to  Judge  | 
Tauro  for  further  findings,  meaning  that  the  judge  refused 
earlier  to  send  up  a  transcript  of  the  entire  proceedings:  the 
transcript  is  now  being  sent  up  and  the  Weiss-Leis  appeal 
will  be  heard  in  the  Mass.  Supreme  Court,  probably  in  Nov. 
. . .  In  Buffalo,  poet  and  editor  Allen  de  Loach  has  had  his 
new,  paid-for  VW  camper  stolen  by  police,  after  customs 
agents  vacuumed  the  auto's  floor  at  the  Canadian  border 
and- found  two  seeds  and  a  twig.  His  trial  comes  up  in  Sept. ,  | 
about  the  time  Dr.  Leslie  Fiedler,  framed  and  busted  last 
year  for  "maintaining  premisses,  "goes  on  trial.   The  Fiedler 
children  pled  guilty  to  possession  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
appeal  to  throw  the  case  out  because  the  evidence  was  planted. 


According  to  the  now-defunct  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
24,815  arrests  on  marijuana  charges  were  made  in  1966 
in  this  country,  with  about  40%  of  those  arrested  under 
age  21 .  This  compares  with  12,482  arrests  in  1964,  and 
with  6,800  in  1963.  Statistics  for  1967,  when  released, 
will  probably  double  or  triple  those  of  1966:  a  rough 
geometrical  progression  is  skyrocketing. 

Outgoing  FDA  Commissioner  James  L.  Goddard 
estimated  last  year  that  as  many  as  20  million  Ameri- 
cans have  turned  on  at  least  once  with  pot.  NIMH 
director  Stanley  F.  Yolles,  in  Senate  testimony, 
guessed  that  "in  the  neighborhood  of  4  to  5  million 
persons"  in  the  U.S.  have  tried  it  at  least  once.  NIMH 
surveys  indicate  that  approximately  20%  of  the 
college  students  questioned  reported  some  experience 
with  marijuana. 

"Marijuana  is  becoming  for  this  generation  of  college 
students  what  beer  used  to  be  for  an  earlier  one." 

-SUNY/Buffalo  Pres.  Martin  Meyerson. 

RESEARCH: 

"With  the  impending  availability  of  adequate  supplies 
of  synthetic  tetrahydrocannabinol  we  have  developed  and 
have  given  high  priority  to  an  intensive  systematic  plan 
of  research  to  elucidate  a  number  of  basic  facts. . . 

"We  estimate  that  these  studies  of  marijuana  will 
cost  approximately  $5.25  million  over  the  next  three 
years.  Though  major  gaps  in  our  knowledge  do  exist, 
data  from  ongoing  and  past  research  have  already  given 
us  some  answers." 

-  Stanley  F.  Yolles,  M.D.,  Director, 
Nat'l.  Inst,  of  Mental  Health. 
(Senate  testimony  quoted  in  NY  Times  7  March  1968.) 


One  of  the  earliest  Navy  seamen  arrested  for  grass, 
Allen  Weisenmuller,  after  suffering  five  months  in  jail,  a 
bad-conduct  discharge  and  forfeiture  of  pay  for  leaking 
a  story  about  military  use  of  grass  to  the  BERKELEY 
BARB  in  March  '6  7,  has  just  been  given  back  his  lost  pay 
and  honorably  discharged  by  a  U'S'  Court  of  Military 
'  Appeals,  because  his  treatment  before  and  during  the 
previous  trial  was  "prejudicial  invasion  of  the  accused's 
rights," according  to  the  later  appelate-court  Judge. .  . 
Latest  in  a  lengthening  string  of  legalized-murder  victims 
is  Tim  Frank  Conely,  21,  shot  by  Narcos  in  Berkeley  as 
they  tried  to  set  him  up  for  a  bust.   The  boy  pulled  a  gun 
when  he  realized  he  was  being  set  up,  cops  say.  .  . 

Cont'd  on  P.    ' 
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BHANG  POPS-  A  Summer  Ice  Cream  Cooler 


Bhang  (cleaned  grass)  must  be  ground  on  a  flat  slab  of  stone, 
preferably  about  8  inches  by  14  inches  and  curved  on  one  end. 
Use  a  heavy  roller,  also  preferably  of  stone,  about  9  inches  long 
and  3  inches  in  diameter.  As  the  bhang  is  in  the  process  of  being 
subjected  to  the  stones,  add  small  quantities  of  hot  water.  A 
sticky  paste  should  §e  produced.  Prepare  a  lot-  the  average  in 
India  is  about  3  ounces  of  bhang  paste  for  12  ice  cream  pops. 
And  one  is  supposed  to  chuckle  knowingly  as  the  bhang  is  made. 

5  oz.  pistachio  nuts,  blanched  and  pounded,  then 

splashed  with  genuine  Indian  rose  water. 
%  cup  of  large-crystal  sugar. 
Va  cup  of  heavy  cream  to  start,  preferably  from 

a  Brahma  Cow  or  an  Indian  Buffalo: 
3  cups  same  cream  to  be  added  later. 
1  teaspoon  fresh  vanilla. 
'A  teaspoon  food  coloring  (your  choice). 

6  ounces  of  freshly-ground  BHANG. 


POPS! 


Stir  all  ingredients  until  well  mixed  and  then  heat  slowly. 
Before  ingredients  boil,  remove  from  heat  and  slowly  add  one 
more  cup  of  heavy  cream.  Chill  the  ensuing  mess.  After  a  rest 
period,  when  it 's  quite  chilled,  remove  mix  from  freezer  and  add 
two  more  cups  of  medium  cream.  Now  add  the  BHANG  and  pray 
OM,  AING,  GRING,  CLING,  CHAMUNDA,  EI  VIJA  Y.  This  is  a  ' 
popular  mantra  for  consecration  of  Bhang. 

Move  all  ingredients  to  your  handy  ice-cream  chum  freezer. 
(Use  a  large  earthenware  crock  packed  with  salt  ice  if  you  have  no 
freezer,  and  replace  ice  as  it  melts.)  Follow  manufacturer's 
directions  for  same.  Before  mixture  is  "frozen  solid, "  pour  it  into 
popsicle  molds,  which  can  be  had  at  the  local  5  &  10.  Place  in  your 
freezing  compartment  until  frozen  through  and  offer  them  to  little 
girls  selling  Scout  cookies. 

(This  recipe  is  from  an  American  in  India-  thanks,  T.B.-  who 
learned  it  from  his  cook.   Their  lawn  parties  are  justly  popular. ) 
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The  State  of  California  Department  of 
Criminal  Statistics  recently  announced  that 
37,513  arrests  were  made  in  connection  with 
various  marijuana  charges  during  1967,  and 
that  10,987  of  these  involved  kids  underage 
18.  These  "pot  busts"  represent  60%  of  the 
total  drug  related  (heroin,  LSD,  pep-pill, 
goof  ball,  &  pot)  arrests  for  the  State.  Based 
on  California's  status  as  a  predictor  of  socio- 
logical trends,  such  as  increase  in  divorce  rate, 
we  can  expect  similar  figures  for  the  States  of 
New  York,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
etc.,  by  1970.   Needless  to  say,  the  efforts  of 
the  enforcement  officials  have  been  felt  on 
numerous  campuses,  where  90  pot  busts  in- 
volving 330  students  were  reported  for  the 
period  1 1/2/67  through  2/23/68.     Most  no- 
tably there  have  been  pre-dawn,  military  style 
expeditionary  actions  at  Bard  College,   Fran- 
conia  College,  American  University,  and  the 
infamous  "Operation  Stony  Brook." 

At  Bard  College,  a  prestigious  small 
liberal  arts  school,  numerous  Duchess  County 
N.Y.  sheriff's  deputies  arrived  on  campus  at 
1 :00  AM  April  6th.  Some  set  up  roadblocks 
at  the  three  entrances  to  the  campus,  while 
others  advanced  to  search  the  rooms.   The 
deputies  arrested  32  students,  14  on  narcotics 
charges  and  18  (spitting  and  swearing  non-users) 
on  charges  of  interfering  with  police  and  vio- 
lating various  traffic  regulations.  Some  students 
said  they  were  arrested  for  simply  requesting 
badge  numbers.   Duchess  County  sheriff 
Lawrence  Quinlin  said  the  arrests  were  made 
following  a  two-month  investigation  and 
offered  that  he  had  received  information  from 
the  inside.   Quinlin  has  arrested  Dr.  Timothy 
Leary  six  times  without  being  able  to  make  his 
charges  stand  up  in  court.   The  response  of  the 


administration  to  this  episode:  Bard  President 
Reamer  Kline  went  downtown  and  personally 
signed  for  the  students'  $28,000  bail. 

At  American  University  in  Washington  D.C., 
agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  roused 
13  students  out  of  bed  at  5:30  AM  on  April  4th 
and  charged  them  with  selling  marijuana.  Col. 
Charles  Van  Way  (the  dean)  and  University 
President  Hurst  Anderson  had  done  their  jobs 
in  loco  parentis.   U.S.  Narcotics  Commissioner 
Henry  Giordano  announced  that  the  arrests 
were  made  after  two  months  of  undercover 
work  on  the  campus  with  full  co-operation  of 
the  university  officials.   The  campus  paper. 
The  Eagle,  endorsed  the  raid  in  an  editorial 
because  "the  students  broke  the  law."   The 
faculty  senate  was  silent.  The  response  of  the 
administration  to  this  episode:  two  of  the  deans 
attended  a  five-day  course  on  "Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs"  during  spring  vacation.  They 
received  a  certificate  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

At  5:00  AM  on  January  17,  the  day  of 
President  Johnson's  State  of  the  Union  address 
and  declaration  of  war  on  dope,  72  vehicles 
containing  200  men  representing  the  various 
branches  of  the  Suffolk  County  constabulary, 
in  the  company  of  numerous  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  descended  upon  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook.   Executing  "Oper- 
ation Stony  Brook"  with  the  efficiency  one 
could  expect  from  the  107-page  instruction 
manual,  they  eventually  rounded  up  43 
criminals.  This,  the  Biggest  Campus  Pot  Bust 
Ever,  later  triggered  two  state  legislative  hearings. 
Within  48  hours,  about  130  Stony  Brook  pro- 
fessors (nearly  1/3  of  the  faculty)  and  the  ACLU 
criticized  the  Hollywood  style  of  the  raid, 


while  students  and  parents  complained  about 
"Gestapo  tactics."  President  Toll  found  him- 
self caught  between  pressure  from  students  and 
faculty  who  believe  in  the  need  for  open 
community,  and  law  enforcement  officers  who 
insist  thai  the  campus  cannot  become  a  haven 
for  lawbreakers.   A  LEMAR  was  formed. 

At  Franconia  College,  a  Summerhillian 
liberal  arts  school  in  rural  New  Hampshire,  a 
March  5th  6:00  AM  raid  on  the  dormitory 
by  26  state  and  local  police  produced  seven 
students  busted  for  possession  of  marijuana> 
one  non-student  busted  for  being  "knowingly 
present,"  plus  a  host  of  community-relations 
and  legal  problems.  The  response:  Franconia 
President  Richard  R.  Ruopp,  35,  a  graduate  of 
Iowa  Wesleyan  and  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology,  was  asked  by  his  trustees 
to  resign  when  the  banks  threatened  to  fore- 
close the  mortgage  after  the  insurance  com- 
panies (including  the  Hartford  Ins.  Co.) 
cancelled  their  fire  coverage,  after  the  usually 
conservative  Manchester  Union  Leader  ran 
a  headline  proclaiming, 

BARE  DEBAUCHERY  AT  FRANCONIA. 

These  incidents  may  herald  the  dearth, 
perhaps  the  death,  of  independent  inquiry  into 
(and  self -initiated  response  to)  social  issues 
directly  affecting  the  academic  community.  Ad- 
ministrators and  faculty  answer  the  question 
"What  is  a  University?"  in  every  freshman 
orientation  speech,  but  beg  off  reanswering  it 
in  the  light  of  the  pot  issue.  What  does  this  say 
about  the  original  answers? 

A  university  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts,  its  books,  classrooms,  professors  and 
students;  it  is  often  described  as  the  free  and 
open  marketplace  of  ideas.  Education  does  not 
take  place  without  encouraging  students  to  test 
all  manner  of  ideas,  concerning  politics  or  mari- 
juana, as  part  of  the  process  of  intellectual 
nurturing  and  maturing.   And  the  testing  of 
ideas,  especially  unpopular  ideas,  cannot  pro- 
cede  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  distrust.  A 
university  without  academic  freedom,  the  free- 
dom to  test  ideas,  is  analogous  to  a  university 
without  a  library.   It  lacks  one  of  its  funda- 
mental ingredients.   It  is  less  than  a  university! 

The  pot  issue  is  crippling  our  universities. 
Can  we  make  them  whole  again  by  asking  the 
student  to  disavow  his  fondness  for  the  writings 
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PREPOSraOUSPROPOSAL??? 

Tax  revenue  from  marijuana  used  to 
jfund  (a)  narcotics  rehabilitation  centers 
for  people  who  want  to  stop  using  harm-! 
ful  addicting  drugs  like  nicotine,  alcohol,] 
and  the  opiates,  AND  (b)  psychedelic 
centers,  for  people  who  want  to  take 
I psychedelics  in  a  relaxed,  social,  safe 
[environment  with  competent  guides. 

Do  you  realize  how  much  money  is 
[going  to  accrue  to  the  government  in 
rass  taxes,  once  it's  legalized?  (-MRA) 


TELL  IT  LIKE  IT  IS 

"When  the  government  outlaws  dope, 
it's  like  the  government  outlawing  fun... 
Drugs  are  an  inspiration  to  creativity, 
and  creativity  is  revolutionary  in  a  plas- 
tic, commercial  society.  Drugs  free  you 
from  the  prison  of  your  mind.  Drugs 
break  down  conceptual  and  linear  worlds, 
and  break  down  past  conditioning.  When 
past  conditioning  breaks  down,  personal 
liberation  becomes  possible,  and  the 
process  of  personal  liberation  is  the  basis 
of  a  political  revolutionary  movement." 
-  Jerry  Rubin,  in  The 
Realist,  Sept.  1968. 


of  Allen  Ginsberg,  the  music  of  the  Beatles,  for 
fear  of  making  himself  suspect?  That* s  what's 
happening,  baby.  That's  where  it's  at. 

Colleges  across  the  country,  liberal  prestige 
schools  and  technical  schools,  church  affiliated 
schools  and  agricultural  schools,  rural  and  urban 
schools,  seminaries  and  military  academies,  are 
asking  —  "Are  we  next?"  Theirs  is  a  creeping 
paranoia,  fed  by  recent  legislative  developments. 
The  newly  formed  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  has  become  (by  only  9  votes  in  the 
House)  the  sister  agency  of  the  F.B.I,  in  the 
Justice  Department.   Formerly,  the  Narcotics 
Bureau  was  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  was  within  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Education  and  Welfare.  They 
now  have  a  centralized  administration  with 
access  to  each  other's  files  (as  well  as  the  FBI's) 
creating  by  administrative  fiat  the  makings  of 
the  highly  controversial  national  data  bank. 

Moreover,  legislation  still  pending  would 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  possess  without  pre- 
scription either  one  pep  pill,  one  sleeping 
pill,  or  one  tranquilizer,  as  well  as  LSD  and 
THC.   Any  plump  Jane  on  a  diet  who  gives  one 
of  her  pills  to  a  roommate  who  wanted  to  stay 
up  to  study  would  be  guilty  of  a  felony;  would 
be  a  pusher.   Law  enforcement  people  would 
certainly  be  kept  busy  if  they  decided  to  en- 
force this  law  on  campus. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  encourage 
greater  selectivity  in  enforcement,  and,  if 
current  practices  are  any  indication,  will  not 
be  used  to  combat  organized  traffic  in  illegal 
drugs.   Indeed,  many  point  out  that  the 
current  emphasis  on,  and  allocation  of  man- 
power to,  the  campus  only  serves  as  a  smoke 
screen  for  the  MULTI-BI LLION  dollar  business 
of  illegal  drug  traffic.  The  Mississippi  State 
campus  newspaper  already  reports  that  7  cent 
amphetamine  capsules  sell  for  $1 .25  on  the 
black  market. 

How  can  the  cop-campus  confrontations  be 
avoided?   They  can't.   Nearly  every  school  in 
the  country  is  more  liberal  than  the  community 
which  houses  it.   The  town-gown  conflict  was 
very  noticeable  at  nearly  all  of  the  schools 
which  got  busted.   Nearly  every  campus  in  the 
country  has  some  pot  present  somewhere  (and 
nearly  every  university  President  is  guilty  of 
"maintaining  premisses"  where  marijuana  is 
smoked).   Anyone  who  wants  to  get  the 
evidence  can  get  it,  via  paid  informers,  via 
undercover  agents,  via  student  rats. 

What  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  paranoia? 
Nothing  much.   If  the  school  officials  co- 
operate with  the  law  enforcement  people, 
they  will  inform  the  college  president  when  the 
bust  is  expected.   Uncooperative  campus 
officials  are  left  uninformed.  The  uncoopera- 
tive group  may  additionally  receive  "bad 
publicity"  for  their  lack  of  complicity.  At  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  FDA  agent  Bill 
Fuller  commented  on  March  29th  that  he 
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wasn  t  receiving  the  cooperation  of  the 

administration.  (They  refused  to  alJow  one  of 
his  agents  to  register  under  an  assumed  name.) 
On  April  1st,  the  school  paper  reported  the 
round-up  of17  young  people,  one  of  whom 
haJ  sold  to  an  undercover  agent  the  previous 
year. 

The  campus  community  of  Fairleigh  Dick- 
inson University  at  Teaneck  N.J.  has  ratified 
a  policy  on  drugs  which  presents  an  intriguing 
solution  to  the  problem  of  undercover  agents. 
(Fairleigh  was  one  of  the  first  schools  with  an 
exposed  undercover  agent.)   They  will  bring 
an  exposed  informer  or  agent  to  trial  before  the 
student  council  Judicial  Tribunal.  They  feel 
that  a  student  who  thus  misrepresents  himself 
creates  a  greater  danger  to  the  open  community 
by  introducing  "distrust,  silence,  and  fear." 
They  will  not  allow  the  campus  to  be  used  for 
a  sanctuary  by  students  breaking  the  laws  of 
society  at  large,  but  neither  will  they  tolerate 
spying.  They  will  allow  a  student  arrested 
for  an  off -campus  drug  offense  to  continue  in 
good  standing  subject  to  due  process  of  law, 
and  they  will  cooperate  with  law  enforcement 
agents  within  the  framework  of  their  policy. 

This  policy  may  or  may  not  prove  realistic, 
but  it  is  an  attempt  by  the  academic  community 
to  take  the  initiative.   If  they  fail,  more  and 
more  students  will  be  smoking  pot  and  more 
and  more  institutions  will  have  "pot  busts." 
More  and  more  undercover  agents  and  inform- 
ers will  be  found  on  the  nation's  campuses. 
Big  Brother  will  be  constantly  watching.  If 
something  isn't  done  now,  the  law  enforcement 
people  will  just  keep  escalating  until  all  our 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  peopled 
with  agents  keeping  track  of  each  other,  while 
students  drop  out. 

How  can  this  cycle  be  avoided?  First  we 
must  recognize  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
personalities,  the  liberal  vs.  the  conservative 
temperament.    For  example,  the  conservative 
California-based  Young  Americans  for  Reagan 
issued  a  position  paper  urging  repeal  of  the 
marijuana  laws.   The  U.S.  National  Student 
Association,  on  the  other  hand,  held  special 
issues  referendums  at  28  schools  across  the 
country,  and  saw  its  "legalize  pot"  resolution 
ratified  by  a  64%  vote. 

The  marijuana  laws  have  pitted  the  edu- 
cator against  the  law  enforcement  officials. 
They  should  both  attack  the  law.   But  it  seems 
that  neither  will  do  much  to  accomodate  the 
other  when  their  self-interest  and  self- 
definition,  at  large  and  in  small,  are  at  stake. 
Clearly,  to  resolve  this  dilemma  we  must 
change  the  pot  laws.   The  stakes  have  escal- 
ated. The  marijuana  laws  now  jeopardize  all 
of  higher  education  in  America,  and  they  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Ancient  Hindu  literature  indicates  that 
3700  years  ago  one  of  the  medicinal  uses  of 
pot  was  as  a  laxative—  a  purgative.  Can't  the 
nation,  in  its  wisdom,  put  this  flower  in 
proper  perspective? 
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WICHITA   PRECEDES  THE  USA 


THE  WICHITA  DECISION 

On  May  14,  1968,  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Frank  Thcis  handed  down  an  epoch-making, 
virtually  unnoticed  decision  in  the  Wichita,  Kan. 
case  of  U.S.  vs.  Blech,  Patchett,  Harding,  Bisbee, 
and  Berger. 

Judge  Theis  dismissed  the  Federal  felony 
indictment  brought  against  the  defendants  be- 
cause in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Marihuana  Tax  Act  (as  revised),  the  defendants 
would  have  had  to  incriminate  themselves:  that 
is,  had  the  defendants  complied  with  the 
national  law  requiring  them  to  register  and  pay 
taxes  for  marijuana,  they  would  have  in- 
criminated themselves  under  the  State  laws. 

This  decision  falls  just  short  of  declaring 
the  federal  law  unconstitutional  in  Kansas. 
While  specifically  noting  in  his  decision  that  he 
was  not  declaring  the  MTA  unconstitutional, 
Judge  Theis  noted  that  when  "defendants  have 
properly  asserted  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,"  this  assertion  provides  "a 
complete  defense"  in  such  cases. 

In  effect,  this  seems  to  mean  that  any  per- 
son charged  with  failure  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  may 
have  the  case  dismissed  as  soon  as  he  pleads 
that  compliance  with  the  Act  would  have 
meant  self-incrimination.  This  of  course 
does  not  mean  that  the  defendant  would  not 
be  charged  and  liable  to  criminal  punishment 
under  state  and  even  federal  laws  outlawing 
possession  of  the  drug. 

Part  (a)  of  Section  4755  of  the  Act  re- 
quires persons  manufacturing  or  dealing  in 
cannabis  to  register  and  to  pay  the  taxes,  and 
thus  it  is  4755(a)  which  is  the  basis  for  the 
decision:  "defendants  may  not  be  criminally 
punished  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
registration  requirements."  However,  Section 
4755(b) ,  prohibiting  interstate  transport, 
does  not  require  an  individual  to  "register  or 
do  any  other  act  to  render  himself  liable  to 
the  penal  provision  of  the  statute."  Thus  self- 
imcrimination  is.  not  a  valid  defense  when  the 
defendant  is  charged  with  interstate  transport, 
unless  he  can  indeed  prove  that  he  has  registered 
and  paid  the  tax,  or  unless  he  falls  into  any  of 
six  other  categories  of  persons  allowed  to  ship 
grass  between  states. 


Precedent  for  Judge  Theis's  decision  was 
set  in  the  cases  of  Marchetti  v.  U.S.  (88  S.  Ct. 
697,  1968),  Haynes  v.  U.S.  (88  S.  Ct  722, 
1968),  and  Grosso  v.  U.S.,  (88  S.  Ct  709,  1968) 
These  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  allowed 
self-incrimination  as  a  valid  defense  in  cases  of 
laws  requiring  gamblers  to  register  and  pay 
taxes  on  wagering  and  requiring  owners  of 
firearms  to  register. 

The  Wichita  Decision  will  itself  probably  be 
precedental  in  a  fair  number  of  cases  ,  notably 
that  of  Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  appealing  a  cruel 
and  unjust  sentence  for  failure  to  register  and 
pay  taxes  on  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  of  mari- 
juana taken  from  his  daughter  Susan  at  the 
Mexican  border.  The  Leary  case  will  probably 
be  heard  in  October  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  early  April,  Joseph  Oteri  in  Boston 
tried  a  similar  case,  but  more  complicated, 
involving  import  of  marijuana  into  the  States. 
Judge  Charles  Wyzanski,  who  has  written  an 
article  titled  "It's  Up  To  The  Young  To  Legal- 
ize Marijuana,"  heard  the  case  but  denied 
Oteri's  motion  to  dismiss  saying  "It  behooves 
the  U.S.  District  Judge  to  remember  that  he 
is  only  one  man  and  that  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  of  constitutionality  of  acts 
of  Congress  which,  after  all,  have  always 
commanded  a  majority  in  each  house  of  Con- 
gress and  frequently,  as  here,  the  approval 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  the  U.S.  District  Judge,  like  every 
other  public  officer,  has  taken  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  But  that  oath  may  reasonably  be 
interpreted  as  including  a  modest  awareness 
of  one's  own  limited  competence." 

What  Judge  Wyzanski  was  too  chicken 
to  do,  Judge  Frank  Theis  was  not.  It's 
the  most  important  brick  out  of  the  bottom 
of  the  marijuana  wall  yet 

After  all,  regardless  of  what  the  law  says, 
WE  ARE  NOT  CRIMINALS. 
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THE  MANHATTAN  BOO-HOOKAH 


For  a  disposable,  undetectable  hookah  which  cannot 
be  used  as  evidence  by  police  (because  they  won't  be 
able  to  find  it),  use  an  ordinary  wide-mouth  cup,  three- 
fourths  filled  with  water.  Cover  the  mouth  of  the  cup 
with  tin  foil,  crimping  the  foil  on  one  side  to  make  a 
pipe-bowl.  Puncture  a  hole  in  the  foil  on  the  other 


side,  to  toke  through.  Wrap  a  rubber  band  around  the 
foil  to  hold  it  on.  The  "bowl"  should  be  punctured 
several  times  with  a  Yippie  pin. 

Smoking  hash  is  best  in  the  Boo-Hookah,  but  grass 
is  fine.  With  uncleaned  grass,  be  careful  while  lighting 
and  smoking  that  the  flame-spurt  from  the  seeds  doesn't 
catch  your  hair.  IMPORTANT:  the  ring  of  residue  left 
in  the  cup  should  be  washed  out  immediately  after  use, 
and  the  foil  thrown  away  or  flushed. 


POT  IS  GOOD  FOR  BUSINESS 

Marc  Lewis  Firstenberg 

Marijuana's  enemies  say  that  if  we  keep  smoking  dope, 
if  everyone  were  to  turn  on,  society  would  collapse  econ- 
omically. Everyone  would  just  sit  at  home  and  get  stoned 
as  the  economy  ground  to  a  standstill  and  all  business 
ceased.  This  is  a  totally  unsubstantiated  canard.  In  fact 
the  opposite  may  be  true.  Commerce  in  many  places  may 
actually  have  originated  because  of  cannabis. 

Nepal,  for  instance,  is  high  in  the  Himalayas.  Most 
serious  Nepalese  hash-smokers  prefer  to  use  a  hookah  made 
from  a  coconut.  Coconuts  are  imported  from  South  India 
and  are  then  hollowed  out,  oiled,  and  ornately  carved.  The 
richer  the  smoker  the  more  spectacular  his  coconut:  most 
popular  subjects  for  carvings  are  gods,  symbols  of  the  in- 
finite universe,  and  balling  (all  the  same  tiling  really). 

Then  two  holes  are  carefully  drilled  into  the  coconut. 
Water  is  poured  in,  and  a  Statue-of-Liberty  torch,  chock 
full  of  delicious  Nepalese  charas,  is  placed  through  one 
hole.  A  tube  is  placed  through  the  other.  The  torch  is  lit... 

And  a  road  had  to  be  built  from  Nepal  to  the  coconuts. 
Roads  began.  These  trade  routes  were  kept  open  by  treaties. 
International  diplomacy  began.  People  were  employed  in 
building  the  roads  and  in  transporting  the  goods.  Different 
cultures  now  had  a  means  of  intercourse.  The  people  of 
southern  India  now  had  a  thriving  economy  based  on  coco- 
nut exports,  receiving  charas  in  return.  Funny?  It  happened. 


Afghanistan  is  a  Moslem  country,  therefore  only  men 
are  considered  human.  So  only  men  smoke  and  carry  on 
business  and  trade.  The  men  go  into  town,  sit  in  chai  (tea) 
shops  consuming  tea,  sweets  and  hashish.  There  they  groove 
to  music  and  blow  wild  riffs  all  day.  Traders  and  merchants 
congregate  in  the  shops  for  the  same  scene.  It  is  a  ritual  for 
a  customer  to  be  offered  hashish,  followed  by  three  or  four 
hours  of  rapping  and  chai  drinking.  Then  a  lunch  break  and 
back  to  the  shop  for  more  smoke,  and  at  last  the  shopkeeper 
shows  his  wares.  Plenty  of  time  for  tea,  sweets,  and  haggling 
over  perhaps  three  cents  of  the  price.  The  next  day,  the 
customer  returns,  this  time  offers  some  of  his  own  hash  to 
the  shopkeeper  ("Here.  Try  my  brand."),  and  continues  the 
true  fun  of  business,  which  is  rapping  and  grooving. 

So  we  may  justly  conclude  that  pot  will  not  kill  commerce 
or  stop  business  dead  in  its  tracks.  Even  in  America,  young 
entrepreneurs  are  doing  a  flourishing  business  simply  in 
head  shop  supplies.  Instead  of  being  liquor  oriented  (fight, 
fight,  fight:  tense,  tense,  tense:  drive  push  dog  eat  dog  ulcer) 
business  would  just  change  its  style  a  bit. 

REFORMS 

LEMAR  INTERNATIONAL  supports  the  legal  reforms 
presented  by  SOMA  in  their  July  24,  1967  London  Times 
advertisement,  and  also  those  expressed  by  Tod  H.  Miku- 
riya,  M.D.,  in  the  July  1968  Playboy .   We  welcome  any 
and  all  suggestions  for  sane  cannabis  regulation. 
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SOMA,  the  British  group  which  sponsored  last  summer's  full- 
page  London  Times  advertisement  calling  marijuana  laws  "immoral 
in  principle  and  unworkable  in  practice,"  has  recently  received 
government  approval  for  a  program  of  research  on  the  social  and 
medical  uses  of  tetrahydrocannabinol  (THC). 

According  to  Stephen  Abrams,  leader  of  the  organization,  "the 
main  object  of  this  research  will  be  the  development  of  safe  and 
reliable  euphoriant  preparations  from  cannabis  which  could  be 
placed  on  general  sale  under  conditions  of  statutory  control." 

Using  THC  synthesized  in  a  laboratory  provided  by  Avalon 
Botanicals,  Ltd.,  the  research  would  include  "controlled  laboratory 
experiments  together  with  unstructured  field  studies  of  the  environ- 
ments in  which  cannabis  is  normally  consumed,  including  private 
residences."  SOMA  estimates  that  they  themselves  must  raise 
LI 0,000  ($24,000)  to  cover  the  field  studies  alone. 

This  is  the  single  project  most  likely  to  effect  marijuana-law 
reform  currently  going  on  in  the  world,  and  donations  are  badly 
needed.  Send  to  SOMA,  20  Fitzroy  Square,  London  W.l. 

A  SOLID  YEAR'S  WORK 

During  the  past  year,  representatives  of  SOMA  have  spoken  at 
hundreds  of  teach-ins,  debates,  and  conferences;  have  appeared 
many  times  on  national  TV  and  radio;  and  have  given  a  series  of 
lectures  at  the  Anti-University  of  London. 

The  Times  advertisement  on  24  July  '6  7  cost  fc 1 8Q0  ( $43  20) 
and  was  signed  by  the  Beatles,  two  members  of  Parliament,  several 
noted  sociologists,  doctors,  and  psychiatrists  including  R.D.  Laing. 
The  ad  presented  medical  evidence  that  cannabis  was  not  harmful 
to  health,  that  the  present  laws  are  ineffective;  and  SOMA  proposed 
a  five-point  system  of  close  regulation  as  an  alternative. 

SOMA  was  the  first  organization  invited  to  testify  before  an  ex- 
pert committee  investigating  cannabis  law  reform  for  the  Home 
Office  and  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  their  testimony  and  evidence 
seemed  to  carry  considerable  weight:  a  liberal  report  from  the 
committee  is  expected  soon.  Representatives  of  SOMA  were  also 
among  the  expert  committee  which  produced  the  National  Council 
for  Civil  Liberties  Report,  "Drugs  and  Civil  Liberties,"  available 
for  $1.50  from  the  Council,  4  Camden  High  St.,  London  W.l. 
The  most  important  professional  meeting  of  the  year,  a  special 
session  on  cannabis  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Addiction,  had 
two  of  its  three  keynote  papers  presented  by  SOMA  members. 
England's  first  Legalise  Pot  Rally  was  SOMA-sponsored  and 
attended  by  several  thousand  persons:  a  1968  rally  is  planned  for 
this  July.  SOMA  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  "Release,"  an 
independent  agency  providing  24-hour  legal  assistance  for  those 
arrested  on  drug  charges,  and,  perhaps  most  importantly  for 
several  hundred  mod  heads.  SOMA  was  instrumental  in  arranging 
for  extracts  and  tinctures  of  cannabis  to  be  made  legally  available 
on  prescription. 

The  results  of  SOM A's  investigations  will  be  published  later 
this  year  in  a  comprehensive  volume,  THE  SOMA  REPORT  ON 
CANNABIS  IN  SOCIETY.  A  journal,  "Phantastica,"  is  also 
planned. 
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On  September  9th,  1968,  the  Delta  Nine  Turn-on  becomes 
illegal.  Strangely,  the  active  ingredient  in  marijuana  is  not 
.treated  under  the  marijuana  laws,  but  under  the  "Dangerous 
Drug"  laws  concerned  with  amphetamines,  LSD,  and  the  like. 
That  is,  by  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark's  personal  order,  sale  and 
production  of  tetrahydrocannabinol  is  illegal,  but  possession 
is  not-  until  the  new  amendments  to  the  1965  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Act  are  passed  by  the  Senate.  (They've  already  gone 
through  the  House,  over  the  slain  bodies  of  dozens  of  experts 
who  testified  that  possession  penalties  would  make  matters 
only  worse  for  the  control  of  psychedelic  drugs.) 

The  Delta  9  prohibition  was  almost  the  first  action  of  the 
newly-formed  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
after  its  agents  discovered  the  ingredients  and  directions  for 
man-made  marijuana  in  several  clandestine  labs  in  Boston, 
Denver,  and  Covington,  Ky.,  and  discovered  they  couldn't 
prosecute  because  THC  wasn't  illegal.  It  is  still  legal  to 
possess,  and  is  available  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York. 

Tetrahydrocannabinols  were  first  identified  as  the 
psychotropic  agents  in  marijuana  in  1940,  though  earlier 
research  had  identified  related  compounds  of  the  drug. 
The  THC's  exist  in  both  left-  and  right-handed  forms, 
and  Synthetic  compounds  that  were  mixtures  of  both 
forms  were  made  in  1965  by  an  Israeli  research  team  led 
by  Dr.  Raphael  Mechoulam  of  the  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem,  and  by  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Fahrenholtz  of  Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche  and  Dr.  Edward  Taylor  of  Princeton 
University  in  1966. 

But  it  was  not  until  1967  that  Dr.  Mechoulam  and 
his  associates,  and  Dr.  Herchel  Smith  and  his  associates 
at  Wyeth  Laboratories  in  Philadelphia  reported  to  the 
world  thai  Delta  9  ,  separated  from  other  elements, 
was  the  chemically  identifiable  equivalent  of  grass.  Dr. 
Harris  Isbell  of  the  Lexington,  Ky.,  Medical  Center  went 
to  work  and  soon  reported  that  Delta  9  which  was  free  of 
Delta  8  isomer  had  hashish-like  activity  in  man.  Isbell's  re- 
search is  the  first  demonstration  of  the  effects  of  a  THC  of 
known  chemical  structure  in  man. 


Dr.  Isbell  examined  more  than  40  "healthy  former  opiate 
addicts"  (is  there  such  a  thing?)  in  prison,  giving  them 
various  doses  of  Delta  9  both  by  ingestion  (in  cherry 
syrup)  and  by  smoking.  They  recognized  that  effects  were 
like  those  of  marijuana  or  LSD.  Dr.  Isbell  reports, 

""With  doses  of  300-480  mcg/kg  orally  or  200-250  meg/ 
kg  by  smoking,  marked  distortion  in  visual  and  auditory  per- 
ception, depersonalization,  derealization  and  hallucinations, 
both  auditory  and  optical  occurred  in  most  patients.  Delta- 
9-THC,  therefore,  is  a  psychotomimetic  drug  and  its  psychoto- 
mimetic effects  are  dependent  on  dose.  In  occasional  indi- 
viduals, psychotic  episodes  may  occur  with  low  doses. . ." 
(Isbell,  et  al,  "Effects  of  (-)D9-Trans-Tetrahydrocannabinol 
in  Man,"  Psychopharmacologia  (Berl.)  1 1, 184-188, 1967.) 
It  was  also  discovered  that  smoked  Delta  9  was  of  greater 

potency  than  the  substance  taken  orally. 

This  report  is  the  primary  basis  for  the  belief  that  THC 
gives  one  trips  like  LSD  (other  than  personal  research  done 
by  those  who  have  taken  blackmarket  THC),  and  it  was 
apparently  the  major  influence  in  classifying  THC  with  the 
"Dangerous  Drugs"  rather  than  with  marijuana,  other  than 
the  political  maneuvering  going  on  in  Washington.  Such  THC 
research  is  by  no  means  "purely  theoretical"  because  it  is 
always  snatched  up  by  the  drug  police  as  a  cudgel  for  stupider 
laws.  However,  official  and  unofficial  research  on  THC  may 
eventually  contribute  to  the  legalization  of  marijuana,  because 
doses  can  now  be  precisely  controlled  and  the  effects  of 
different  dosages  carefully  measured.  At  least,  so  far,  there 
is  no  hocus-pocus  from  Washington  about  chromosomal 
damage  from  THC-  and  if  the  civilizations  who  have  used 
the  strongest  forms  of  cannabis  for  millennia  are  any 
indication,  there  never  will  be. 


LA  TEST  DR  UG  HAZARD! 

Corkscrew  sniffing  causes  liver  trouble,  forebrain 
anesthesia,  leather  lungs,  collapsed  kidneys,  splotched 
sex  organs,  and  monkey-faced  babies,  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  reported  today. 

Death  was  always  the  result  of  corkscrew  sniffing, 
the  scientific  study  based  on  a  centuries-long  program 
of  research  concluded.  "All  the  people  we  tried  to 
warn  eventually  died, "  stated  Harry  Ingersoll  Giordano] 
Anslinger,  medical  researcher,  director  of  the  report, 
and  Commissioner  of  the  BNDD.  The  ex-Boo-Hoo  of 
the  Neo- American  Church  (his  first  informant's  job 
out  of  college)  clucked  that  "We  spent  3  million  dollars^ 
on  educational  programs  alone  last  year,  and  they  did 
no  good  whatsoever.   We  've  got  to  have  more  money 
to  train  good  officers  if  the  massive  Corkscrew  Peril  is 
ever  to  be  brought  under  control. " 

The  President  will  deliver  his  last  year 's  State  of  the 
Corkscrew  address  on  national  television  later  this  year. 


THANKS,  BRIAN,  PAT,  MARC,  ALLEN,  PAM, 
JOfctf  ,JOHN,  DON,  JIMMY,  DOUG  AND  ALL  YOUS 
BEHIND  THE  SCENES  WHO  MADE  THIS  ISSUE 
POSSIBLE-  BLESSINGS  OF  SHIVA  RA  BUDDHA 
AND  CHRIST  UPON  YOUS  ALL-  LOVE  &  PEACE. 


HISTORIC  NOTES: 

I  A  QUESTION  FROM  THE  FIRST  HEAD 
OF  THIS  COUNTRY 


\(To  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  marked  PRIVA  TE.)  "How  \ 
[far. . .  would  there  be  propriety  do  you  conceive  in  suggesting 
\the  Policy  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  HEMP  in 
[such  parts  of  the  United  States  as  are  adapted  to  the  culture 
\of  these  articles?  The  advantages  which  would  result  to  this 
\country  from  the  produce  of  articles  which  ought  to  be  manu- 
factured at  home  is  apparent. .  .  " 

Signed,  Geo.  Washington 
Mount  Vernon,  14  Oct.  1 791 

AND  HIS  ANSWER  LA  TER 

I  (To  his  Mt.  Vernon  caretaker,  Wm.  Pearce.)  "What  was  done 
with  the  Seed  saved  from  the  India  Hemp  last  summer?  It 
\  ought,  all  of  it,  to  have  been  sown  again;  that  not  only  a 
|  stock  sufficient  for  my  own  purposes  might  have  been 
raised,  but  to  have  dissiminated  (sic)  the  seed  to  others;  as 
it  is  more  valuable  than  the  common  Hemp. .  . " 

Signed,  Geo.  Washington 
President  of  U.  S.,  29  May  1 796.] 

|  (Quotes  from  WRITINGS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
US.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  1931:   Vol.  31,  p.  389,  and  Vol. 
\35,p.  72.   Washington  wanted  to  grow  hemp  for  cloth.) 


A  NEW  LAGUARDIA  REPORT? 

On  February  20  this  year,  a  bill  in  the  N.Y.  State 
Assembly  called  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  to 
study  marijuana  and  "the  physiological,  psychological 
and  sociological  effects  upon  the  users  thereof." 

Introduced  by  Assemblyman  Joseph  Kottler,  the 
bill  (No.  5867)  requested  SI 00,000  to  conduct 
"clinical  and  other  experiments"  and  to  produce  THC 
to  use  in  the  research.  It  was  referred  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  where  it  will  probably  die. 

But  if  such  a  bill  is  ever  approved,  it  could  mean 
the  eventual  issuance  of  a  new  LaGuardia  Report- 
or  it  could  mean  simply  another  propaganda  shuck 
like  the  recent  AM  A  report.  The  controlling  factor 
in  the  study's  outcome  would  be  those  people 
appointed  by  the  governor  to  do  the  research  and 
write  the  report.  At  least  there  is  a  possibility  of 
finding  impartial  researchers... 
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A  BEGINNER'S  FACT-FINDING  BOOKLIST 


1.  THE  MARIHUANA  PAPERS,  ed.  by  David  Solomon,  Intro,  by  Dr. 
Alfred  R.  Lindesmith.  Paperback  edition,  Signet  Books,  1968,  $1.50.  The 
best  single  compilation  of  factual,  medical,  sociological,  and  literary  studies] 
ever  published.  This  is  THE  book. 

2.  MARIHUANA:  MYTHS  AND  REALITIES,  ed.  by  J.  L.  Simmons, 
Ph.D.  Brandon  House  Book,  1967,  $  1 .25.  An  excellent  contemporary 
collection  of  factual  essays.  Straightforward  and  clean. 

3.  THE  BOOK  OF  GRASS,  ed.  by  George  Andrews  and  Simon  Vinke- 
noog,  Evergreen  Black  Cat  Book,  1968,  $1.25.  A  more  scattered  and  con- 
jectural book  than  the  books  above,  but  in  many  ways  more  fun. 

4.  BACKGROUND  PAPERS  ON  STUDENT  DRUG  INVOLVEMENT, 
ed.  by  Charles  Hollander.   $3.00  to  the  U.S.N.S.A.,  2115  S  St.  N.W., 
Washington  D.C.  20008.    Narrow  topic,  completely  covered.  A  necessity 
for  anyone  in  universities  who  want  to  understand  contemporary  students. 

5.  BIRTH  No.  3,  double  issue  of  Tuli  Kupferberg's  fine  little 
magazine  devoted  to  quotations  about  marijuana,  peyote,  alcohol, 
and  other  intoxicants.  Much  of  this  material  is  unavailable  elsewhere. 
$2.00  to  PEACE  EYE  Bookstore,/  47 Ave.  A,  New  York  City. 

6.  HUSTLERS,  BEATS,  AND  OTHERS,  by  Ned  Polsky:  Aldine 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  1967.  One  of  America's  finest  young 
sociologists  traces  the  growth  of  marijuana  use  this  century,  and 
explores  other  beautiful  undergrounds. 

7.  OUTSIDERS'  by  Howard  S.  Becker:  Free  Press,  N.Y.  (Mac- 
millan),  paperback  edition  1966,  $1.95.  An  original  and  brilliant 
study  of  marijuana  users  in  the  1950's.  Our  ancestors. 

8.  NARCOTICS,  NATURE'S  DANGEROUS  GIFTS,  by  Norman 
Taylor:  Laurel  paperback,  Dell,  1966.  Despite  the  title,  a  totally 
fascinating  study  of  the  mythology,  folklore,  and  facts  about  pot, 
coffee,  tea,  cocaine,  tobacco,  heroin,  etc.  etc. 

9.  DRUGS  AND  THE  MIND,  by  Robert  S.  de  Ropp:  Evergreen 
Black  Cat  Book,  Grove,  95  cents.  Though  outdated  in  some  places, 
this  book  remains  one  of  the  best  examinations  of  the  mental  effects 
of  various  drugs,  especially  as  seen  through  the  literature. 

10.  THE  DRUG  EXPERIENCE,  ed.  by  David  Eben,  Evergreen 
Black  Cat  Book,  1965,  95  cents.  First-person  accounts,  mostly  non- 
fictional,  of  experiences  with  hemp,  opium,  peyote,  mushrooms,  and| 
LSD.  Basic  literature  from  those  who  knew  and  know. 

The  SUNYAB  LEMAR  INFORM  A  TION  KIT! 
$2.50  from  Box  71,  Norton,  SUNYAB,  Buffalo 
N.  Y.  14214.  Crammed  with  an  ever-changing 
set  of  up-to-date  articles  and  news  about  mari- 
juana -  facts,  not  fantasies,  though  some  liter- 
ary and  imaginative  pieces  included  also.  Only 
available  to  selected  doctors,  sociologists,  and 
lawyers  previously,  now  You  can  get  it.  .  .$2.50. 
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GAGE  PRICE  GA  UGE 


Summer  SUMMARY 


This  is  not  a  put-on:  we  are  actually  interested  in  reporting  marijuana  prices  throughout  this  country  and  the  world.  To  do  this 
accurately,  we  need  your  help.  Please  send  us  correct  prices  for  varieties  of  grass,  hashish,  and  THC  available  in  your  locale- 
anonymously,  if  you  wish.   The  more  reports,  the  better.  Send  to  LEMAR,  Box  71,  Norton,  SUNYAB,  Buffalo  N.  Y.  14214. 

OVERALL:  In  some  parts  of  the  U.S.  this  year,  especially  in  the  North,  even  good  grass  was  hard  to  come  by.  Explanations  for 
this  fact  usually  include  the  observation  that  Mexico's  crop  this  year  was  not  high  quality  and  not  abundant,  and  that  the  border 
Narks  have  been  especially  zealous.  A  related  story  may  explain  the  Legend  of  Icepack.  A  snowstorm  in  the  Mexican  hills  near 
Acapulco  last  winter,  it  is  said,  killed  much  of  the  crop:  only  the  toughest  of  hemp  was  able  to  push  its  way  up  through  the  snow. 
Hardy,  "Icepack"  blizzards  the  brain.  It  is  occasionally  available  at  prices  about  $60  above  those  of  the  average  kilogram. 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

The  scene  in  dealing  is  Haight:  all  merchants  wear  guns.  Recent  burn  of  one  dealer  is  typical.  He  had  arranged  to  buy  a  truck- 
load  which  he  had  examined,  the  meet  was  set  up  in  the  hills.  Both  parties  arrived  as  usual  with  armed  escorts.  Buyer  handed  over 
$80,000  and  the  other  guy's  army  raised  their  weapons:  "You're  burned.  Split.  Lucky  we  don't  kill  you." 

Lids,  rarely  full  ounce  count,  $10-$  15  &dropping  fast  as  June  drought  clears.  Keys  still  high  but  availability  on  upswing:  $65. 
HASH:  pounds  going  for  $800,  ounces  around  $100.  Perfumed  hash/opium  mix  running  low,  $10-$15  a  gram.  THC  available 
but  getting  scarce,  and  more  and  more  American  cigarettes  from  VN  are  seen.  Careful  when  buying,  Narks  everywhere. 

LOS  ANGELES: 

Grass,  key  $55, good-count  lid  $10.  Hash,  same  scene  as  San  Francisco,  sometimes  slightly  cheaper. 

OKLAHOMA: 

"Import"  is  expensive:  locally  grown,  specially  picked  weed  comes  for  $4  per  ounce,  but  you  gotta  dry  and  clean  it  yourself. 

CLEVELAND:  £H  (  C  A  G  O  '' 

"FLASH!  Grass  in  Cleveland  Hitting  All  Time  Low- $40  to  $50  a  toy."  p(  up     21   00  0, 

DETROIT  AREA: 

Grass:  ounce,  back  up  to  $12.50  to  $15  after  a  bad  scare  streak  and  a  lot  of  busts.  Pun  Plamondon  still  in  Traverse  City  jail 
on  trumped-up  charges  in  lieu  of  $20,000  bond,  and  Gary  Grimshaw  split  maybe  for  good!  Keys  likewise  high,  $150-  $175. 
HASH  intermittently  available,  $100  an  ounce,  $10  and  up  for  a  gram.  Some  rumored  THC,  reports  of  purity  and  trip  varied. 

BUFFALO. 

Icepack  and  gold,  $24  an  ounce.   Influx  of  several  keys  expected  soon,  @  $125.  Some  Lebanese  HASH  available,  $15  per  gram. 

NEW  YORK  CITY: 

Scarcity  evaporating.  Key  of  grass  $120-  $180,  of  hash  $1200-  $1600.  Ounce  of  grass  $15,  of  hash  $70-$100.      Afghanistani, 
Nepalese,  and  some  opiated  Vietnamese  HASH  for  the  finding,  and  THC  runs  $5  a  cap.  Market  fairly  open. 

BOSTON: 

Entire  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  undergoing  worst  grass  famine  in  years.  Get  up  there,  entrepreneurs! 

WASHINGTON  DC: 

Grass,  $15  an  ounce  and  Nickels  of  very  low  count,  uncleaned.  Higher  grades,  $20  an  ounce.  Opiated  VN  available  but  scarce. 
HASH,  $10  a  gram,  Black  Moroccan,  "Beautiful!  Owow!" 

ISTANBUL  TICKET: 

This  flat-pressed  strip  of  Hash  about  the  size  of  a  large  band-aid  costs,  maximum,  $2.50.  Easy  to  stash  in  wallet. 
Keys  of  hash!  run  about  $500.  Keys  of  clean  grass  never  more  than  $90,  and  ounces  damn  near  free. 

CALCUTTA. 

Nepalese  hash,  quite  illegal,  runs  $15  an  o««cemaximum  (Charas).  Grass,  often  uncleaned,  goes  a  handful  for  50  cents. 
The  roaches  thrown  in  Calcutta  sidewalks  are  larger  than  New  York  joints.  Most  smoking  done  in  gigantic  chellums  (pipes). 

SAIGON: 

Recent  clamp-down  by  American  narks  (yes,  they're  there)  has  made  some  bars  serving  free  hash  off-limits.  Grass  free  if 
you  score  off  corpses,  $34  a  key,  and  fluctuating  between  $1 .50  and  $2  in  repacked  American-cigarette  packs.  Hash  has  a  ten- 
dency to  be  opiated,  hence  a  bit  more  down  than  common  grass,  but  is  only  slightly  more  expensive. 

WE  NEED  REPORTS  FROM  YOU  FOLKS-  SEND  US  INFORMATION  PLEASE. 
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LA  MODE.  -  Les  pantalons  courts  c'est  bien,  mais  I'hi- 
ver,  on  a  froid  aux  doigts. 


Dear  Eldridge, 

I  thought  this  cartoon  from  Hara-Kiri 
might  possibly  brighten  your  day;  it's 
your  subject  matter. 

I'm  going  to  be  away  from  here  until 
January  5.  I  hope  you're  going  to  do 
the  rape  essay  soon,  though,  because 
we  still  have  time  to  get  it  into  May. 
After  that,  people  probably  won't 
remember  who  Susan  Brownmiller  is. 

I  wish  you  as  happy  a  holiday  season 
as  is  compatible  with  being  stuck  in 
jail,  and  I  trust  we'll  see  you  out 
early  in  the  new  year — if  not  sooner. 


Best, 


12/11/75 
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MARK  ZUSSMAN 
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Curb  Prosecution 


Of  Myriad  Drug  Offend 


ers 


ByMarlene  Adler 

A  little  known  piece  of 
"emergency"  legislation  which 
could  remove  thousands  of  first  time 
narcotics  offenders  from  the 
criminal  process  is  being  cautiously 
studied  by  the  district  attorney's 
office  and  the  Los  Angeles  courts. 

Senate  Bill  714,  referred  to  as  the 
"narcotics  diversionary  bill,"  was 
signed  into  law  December  15. 

Few  judges  or  district  attorneys 
were  aware  that  the  bill  had  even 
passed  the  legislature. 

Thus,  plans  to  implement  the  bill 
have  been  formulated  only  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  are  in  the 
experimental  stages  in  the  branch 
courts  of  the  county. 

The  bill  would  make  eligible  for 
immediate  probation  first  time 
}  possessors  of  heroin  and  cocaine, 
narcotics  paraphernalia,  marijuana 
and  other  dangerous  drugs. 
'  Possession  for  sale,  and  sale  itself, 
is  not  affected  by  the  legislation. 

In  addition,  those  who  are  found  to 
be  in  a  place  where  these  drugs  are 
being  used,  would  also  be  eligible  for 
the  new  probation  proceedings,  on  a 

-  first  time  basis  only. 

5        The   narcotics    diversionary    bill. 

-  works  as  follows:- 

-  A  person  arrested  on  the  above 
J     mentioned  sections  of  the  Health  & 

Safety    Code    is    referred    to    the 
1     district  attorney's  office. 
)        The     district     attorney     then 
I     determines   if    the   defendant    has 

previously  been  convicted  of  any 
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offense  involving  narcotics  or 
restricted  drugs. 

A  determination  is  also  made  that 
the  defendant  is  not  charged  with  a 
crime  of  violence  or  threatened 
violence,  and  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  violation  of  other 
sections  of  the  code  relating  to 
drugs. 

If  these  criterion  are  met,  and  the 
defendant  has  no  violation  of 
probation  or  parole  on  his  record, 
the  district  attorney  is  empowered 
to  refer  the  case  to  the  probation 
department. 

The  probation  department  then 
makes  diagnostic  investigation  to 
determine  for  which,  if  any,  com- 
munity programs  the  defendant 
would  qualify. 

A  determination  shall  be  made, 
the  bill  says,  "whether  the  defen- 
dant is  a  person  who  would  be 
benefited  by  education,  treatment, 
or  rehabilitation." 

The  court  will  review  the  findings 
and  determine  if  the  defendant  shall 
be  diverted  from  trial  for  a 
probationary  period  of  not  less  than 
six  months  nor  longer  than  two 
years. 

All  these  proceedings,  of  course, 

occur  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
defendant. 

He  must  waive  his  right  to  a 
speedy  trial,  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  if  probation  is  violated,  trial 
proceedings  can  be  instituted  im- 
mediately. 

But,  should  he  agree,  the  defen- 
dant is  ordered  to  participate   in 

various  probation  department 
programs  dealing  with  drug  of- 
fenders. 

These  will  include  drop-in 
sessions,  group  therapy  activities 
and  general  supervised  probation. 
'  Reports  will  be  made  to  the  court 
on  a  six-month  basis. 

After  the  period  of  probation  is 
completed,  should  there  be  no 
violation,  the  case  will  be  dismissed. 

Although  the  bill  explicitly  defines 
~(court  proceedings  in  such  cases,  the 
policy   is   not  yet   certain   in   Los 
Angeles  courts. 

The  district  attorney's  office 
reports  that  as  many  as  80  cases 
have  presently  been  referred  to  the 
probation  office  for  reports. 

In  Beverly  Hills,  the  first  case  was 
referred  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  all 
other  eligible  cases  are  awaiting  the 
probation  report  on  that  one  case 
before  further  referrals  will  be 
made. 

In  Torrance,  however,  several 
judges  are  insisting  that,  despite 
referrals,  cases  proceed  at  least 
through  the  preliminary  hearing 
stage. 

In  that  way,  court  observers  say, 
the  evidence  will  be  preserved 
should  a  trial  eventually  bel 
necessary. 

Very  little  has  been  done  to  im- 
plement the  procedure  in  the  central 
district. 


A  spokesman  for  the  district  at- 
torney's office  states  that  firm 
policy  is  awaiting  a  determination  of 
how  the  "experiments"  work  in  the 
branch  courts. 

"It's  still  in  the  formative  stage,"! 
Allan  McCurdy,  chief  of  branch  and 
area  operations  said. 

"But  I  understand  that  California 
is  one  of  the  last  states  to  get  on  this 
bandwagon.  Other  states  have  made 
plans  along  these  lines  a  long  time 
ago." 

One  problem  already  exists  with 
the  working  of  the  bill,  numerous 
district  attorneys  have  reported. 

The  bill  requires  that  no  referral  j 
be  made  to  the  probation  depart- 
ment  without    district   attorney 
concurrence. 

This  wording  in  previous  bills  has 
already  been  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  State  Supreme 
Court. 

In  cases  such  as  Tennorio  and 
Esteybar,  the  court  has  found  that 
reliance  upon  district  attorney 
approval  in  criminal  cases  has  been 
a  violation  of  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine. 
Mindful  of  these  cases,  the  district 


attorney  has  requested  an  attorney  t 
general  opinion  on  the  entire  issue.  I 

"We're  just  getting  our  feet  wet,"  z 
Jack   Fitz    of   probation   reported.  { 
"We've  had  some  referrals  but  I  | 
don't    know    if    we've    completed  I 
enough  of  them   to   know   exactly 
what  types  of  cases  we're  getting." 
I    Fitz  said  it  should  take  about  six  I 
months  to  a  year  to  develop  a  true 
trend  in  narcotics  diversion  cases.  \ 

He  wonders  now,  if  the  court  will 
refer  those  people  with  "severe 
needs"  for  detoxification-type 
programs  or  merely  those  desiring 
drug  education. 

The  probation  department  will 
make  use  of  many  community  drug- 
abuse  programs,  along  with  family 
counseling  facilities  when  these 
apply,  Fitz  said.  j 

The  problem  will  be  "matching  j 
the  case  with  the  referral  resource, 
something  only  experience  will  be  i 
able  to  solve,  he  said.  1 

Superior  Court  Judge  James  G.  j 
Kolts,  supervising  judge  of  the  | 
criminal  department,  says  further  1 
that  although  there  is  "no  af-  ' 
firmative  action  required  of  the 
courts"  in  this  issue,  the  district 
attorney  and  the  courts  and  all  in-  < 
terested  parties  will  soon  be  meeting  < 
to  work  out  a  policy.  I 

"The  legislation,"  he  said,  "took 
me  by  surprise.  The  first  thing  I 
knew,  it  was  passed." 

District  attorneys  throughout  the 
court  system  have  been  taking  a 
cautious  look  at  the  bill  to  determine 
just  which  type  of  defendants  should 
be  referred. 

"In  the  last  result,"  one  attorney 
commented,  "judges  must  exercise 
their  discretion  to  see  if  the  defen- 
dant is  really  a  first  time  offender, 
or  if  he's  actually  been  shooting  dope 
for  years  and  this  is  the  first  time  he 
got  caught." 


Le  film  est  commandite  par 

une  dizaine  de  richissimes  person 

nalites  du  monde  des  lettres,  des  arts  et 

de  I'industrie.  Ce  sont  eux,  d'ailieurs,  qui 

participant  au  repas.  II  sera  ensuite  projete 

dans  un  circuit  reserve  a  des  amateurs  qui 

paieront  tres  cher  pour  le  voir.  C'est 

la  gloire  pour  toi,  Chrys,  et 

I'argent  pour  moi.  Depeche-toi, 

on  nous  attend  apres  les 

hors-d'oeuvre. 


Mon  cher  Bernard, 

quand  I'avenir  d'un  etre  cher 

est  entre  nos  mains,  on  n'a  pas  If 

droit  d'hesiter.  Si  je  comprends 

bien,  vous  pouvez  tres  bien 

tourner  ce  film  sans 

qu'elle  soit  d'accord. 
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Hippies  Unwelcome  as  S.E.Asian  Tourists 

Young  Travelers  Seen  as  'Ambassadors  of  Western  Decadence' 


BY  BOB  TAMARKIN 
Chicago  Daily  News 

PADANG  BESAR,  Thailand-The 
official  behind  the  counter  looked  at 
the  young,  bearded  tourist,  who  had 
just  laid  down  all  the  U.S.  dollars  he 
had  with  him,  and  in  a  forbidding 
nod  pointed  to  the  sign  above  his 
head.  It  read: 

"Malaysia  welcomes  bona  fide  tour- 
ists but  not  hippies." 

In  bold  black  letters  the  immigra- 
tion warning  continued:  "You  are 
therefore  advised  to  dress,  behave 
and  live  decently  in  hotels  as  becom- 
ing a  bona  fide  tourist.  If  you  are 
dressed  in  shabby,  dirty  or  indecent, 
clothes  or  living  in  a  temporary 
make-shift  shelter  you  will  be 
deemed  a  hippie." 

Speaking  in  English  with  a  heavy 
German  accent,  the  blue  jean-garbed 
tourist  began  arguing  with  the  im- 
migration officer.  But  there  was  no 
arguing.  His  knapsack,  shoulder 
length  hair  and  overall  appearance 
couldn't  convince  the  immigration  of- 
ficer otherwise.  He  was  deemed  a 
"hippie"  and  not  allowed  to  cross  the 
border  into  Malaysia. 

Here  at  this  border  crossing  be- 
tween Thailand  and  Malaysia,  Malay 
immigration  officials  are  fighting  to 
keep  alleged  Western  decadence 
from  seeping  into  their  borders.  It's  a 
losing  battle. 

Anyone  with  long  hair,  wearing 
blue  jeans  and  an  unkempt  look,  is 
prime  suspect  as  a  hippie-type  and 
subject  to  the  third  degree  by  immi- 
gration officials  not  only  in  Malaysia, 
but  in  Singapore,  Indonesia,  Thailand 
and  Burma  as  well. 

In  recent  months,  officials  of  many 
Southeast  Asian  countries  have  been 
alarmed  over  the  soaring  rise  in  the 
use  of  drugs  by  middle-class  youths, 
and  the  surge  in  street  crime  against 
both  local  citizens  and  foreign  tour- 
ists. 

They  see  the  young  world  trav- 
elers from  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Australia  as  roving  ambassadors 
of  Western  decadence,  whose  ways 
are  rubbing  off  on  their  Asian  coun- 
terparts. They  associate  hippies  with 
drugs  and  an  irresponsible  attitude. 

"These  countries  are  trying  to 
avoid  a  cultural  collision,"  says 
Khunying  Meesook,  deputy  under- 
secretary of  education  in  Thailand. 
"Many  Thais  already  are  becoming 
second-class  copies  of  Western  man, 
losing  the  valuable  parts  of  their  cul- 
ture as  well  as  the  bad,"  she  adds. 

Long  hair,  tight  pants  and  Western 
music  are  the  most  feared  legacies 
authorities  attack  first  when  trying 
to  purge  Westernization  from  the 
young  Asians. 

Last  September,  for  example,  the 


first  thing  the  Pathet  Lao  did  when 
officially  taking  over,  was  to  have 
teen-agers  shed  their  Western  fash- 
ions for  an  austere  look.  Both  girls 
and  boys  were  ordered  to  burn  sexy 
photographs  and  posters,  and  had 
their  hair  cut  short.  Boys  abandoned 
jeans  and  bell-bottomed  trousers  and 
the  girls  washed  off  their  lipstick  and 
nail  polish. 

Vientiane  Radio  condemned 
"American  imperialists  and  right- 
wing  reactionaries"  for  leading  Lao- 
tian teen-agers  "along  the  criminal 
paths  of  the  basest  Western  culture." 

The  purge,  however,  is  not  just 
limited  to  the  Communist  regimes.  In 
anti-Communist  Singapore,  immigra- 
tion officials  have  been  known  to 
give  hair  cuts  on  the  spot  to  long- 
haired tourists  wishing  to  enter  the 
country. 

In  Nepal  shortly  before  the  corona- 
tion of  the  king,  young  Westerners 
were  temporarily  banished  from  the 
capital  of  Katmandu  in  order  to 
make  the  Himalayan  town  more  pre- 
sentable as  befitting  a  king.  They 
have  since  returned. 

Like  Katmandu,  Vientiane  had 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  places 
in  all  of  Asia  for  young  travelers. 
Living  there  was  the  cheapest  of  any 
of  the  capitals  and  the  marijuana  and' 


Westerners  have  lost 
one  of  their  favorite 
haunts. 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

hashish  the  most  potent.  Since  the 
Pathet  Lao  took  over,  however, 
Westerners  have  lost  one  of  their  fa- 
vorite haunts  and  have  been  on  the 
move. 

Government  officials  of  Southeast 
Asian  countries  have  vowed  not  to 
let  their  capitals  become  roosts  for 
the  nomadic  squatters  of  the  West- 
ern world. 

Officials  also  have  begun  to  lash 
out  at  the  media  as  well.  Malaysia  re- 
cently banned  "girlie"  pictures  in  its 
newspapers.  No  longer  will. Malay 
newspapers  be  allowed  to  show  pic- 
tures of  girls  topless,  or  in  see- 
through  or  "peekaboo  blouses  or  biki- 
nis— or  men  in  "G-strings,"  according 
to  the  Malaysian  Home  Ministry. 

Malay  officials  also  say  they  intend 
to  ban  a  number  of  international 
"men's  magazines"  from  being  im- 
ported. In  Thailand,  there  is  a  con- 
certed effort  to  get  Thais  to  make 
their  own  movies  rather  than  to  im- 
port the  popular  Western  movies 
that  are  in  demand  in  nearly  every 
country  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  most 
popular  movies  are  U.S.  imports. 

Western  music  perhaps  continues 


to  be  the  most  serious  threat  to  the 
"cultural  collision."  But  so  far,  au- 
thorities have  not  moved  to  silence 
the  multimillion-dollar  industry  that 
is  based  on  the  pirating  of  recordings 
of  the  West's  most  popular  singers 
and  musical  groups.  Music  and  mo- 
'  vies  are  priced  within  the  range  of 
nearly  every  Asian  class. 

A  $6  tape  of  an  Elton  John  album 
in  the  U.S.,  for  example,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  about  $1.50  at  any  record 
or  department  store  in  Bangkok. 

Besides  music,  blue  jeans  also  have 
become  a  cultural  threat.  Blue  jean 
manufacturers  from-  the  United 
States,  England  and  Australia  recent- 
ly have  launched  massive  advertising 
campaigns  in  newspapers  and  movie 
houses  throughout  Southeast  Asia, 
enticing  t  youths  to  try  the  casual 
look.  The  promotions  always  feature 
clean-<fcut,  short-haired  Western 
youths  wearing  jeans.  Still,  Asian  au- 
thorities associate  blue  jeans,  with 
the  hippie. 

At  Padang  Besar,  when  the  over- 
night train  from  Bangkok  pulls  up, 
there  are  always  scores  of  young 
Westerners  who  must  face  skeptical 
immigration  officials. 

Their  appearances  can  often  belie 
their  backgrounds.  In  a  recent  group, 
for  example,  there  were  several 
young  teachers  from  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  a  graduate  stu- 
dent from  Italy,  a  dentist  from  Aus- 
tralia and  a  civil  engineer  from  Scot- 
land. Most  wore  sandals,  blue  jeans 
and  tee  shirts.  Some  of  the  men  were 
bearded,  and  several  of  the  women 
were  braless.  They  looked  like  a 
group  of  hippies. 

'  "I'm  sorry  but  you  cannot  be  grant- 
ed a  visa,  you  are  braless,"  the  im- 
migration officer  told  one  young 
woman.  A  small  notice  at  counter 
level  warned  that  "braless  tourists 
are  also  asked  to  leave"  Malaysia. 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  braless 
tourists  would  be  ordered  to  leave 
Malaysia  within  24  hours  of  being 
caught  or  could  be  prosecuted  and 
jailed  under  immigration  laws. 
"Furthermore,  you  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  Malaysia  again,"  the 
officer  emphasized. 

The  young  woman  excused  herself 
and  returned  several  minutes  later, 
wearing  a  bra.  Begrudgingly  she  was 
granted  a  visa,  but  only  after  she 
produced  an  onward  ticket,  proved 
she  had  enough  money  on  her,  and 
provided  the  name  of  the  hotel  she 
would  be  staying  at  in  Kuala  Lumpur. 

The  dejected  officer,  who  thought 
he  had  snagged  another  hippie, 
merely  shrugged  and  said: 

"Once  they  get  into  the  country^ 
we  find  they  revert  to  theij^pld  hjj 
pie  habits." 
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Need  For  Internal  Security  Committee  Continues 


They  used  to  tell  us  that 
one  of  the  reasons  to  do 
away  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security 
was  that  the  Senate  had  a 
perfectly  good  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  of  its 
own,  so  why  the  duplica- 
tion? 

After  a  good  many  years, 
the  critics  won  that  battle. 
And  now,  without  anybody 
much  really  noticing,  they 
may  be  about  to  win  the 
battle  to  eliminate  the  last 
significant  legislative 
watchdog  over  internal  se- 
curity, unless  the  full  Sen- 
ate wakes  up. 

At  this  writing,  the  budg- 
et of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee has  been  cut  in  half, 
from  |36,000  a  month  to  less 
than  $20,000,  which  is  bare- 
ly enough  to  pay  the  over-, 
head,  and  not  enough  to 
permit  it  to  hold  its  vital 
hearings.  This  economy 
was  effected  at  a  desultory 
meeting  of  the  Senate  on  a 
sleepy  Saturday  in  late 
July,  with  only  a  dozen 
members  on  the  floor. 

There  are,  here  and  there 
in  America,  citizens  who 
are  upset  by  the  creeping 
indifference  to  the  continu- 
ing and  awesomely  com- 
plex question  of  internal  se- 
curity. One  of  them  wrote  to 
one  of  the  senators  who  had 
participated  in  the  budget- 
slashing. 

Now  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield 
of  Oregon  is  among  the 
most  conscientious  men  in 
the  Senate.  His  instincts  are 
adamantly  civilized,  what- 
ever one  feels  about  the 
nostrums  that  attract  him. 
Out  of  his  office  went  a 


Youth 
Speaks  Up 


letter  to  one  correspondent 
disparaging  the  work  of  the 
committee  in  language  ut- 
terly unrelated  to  reality. 
The  senator's  letter  said 
that  the  Senate  committee's 
work  had  reduced  to  the 
staff's  "drawing  (its)  own 
salary." 

The  senator,  suggesting 
the  Stakhanovite  schedules 
of  other  senate  committees 
between  1970  and  1975,  drew 
an  invidious  comparison. 
"During  this  same  period  of 
time,  which  covers  six 
years,  this  subcommittee 
held  a  total  of  only  eight 
days  of  hearings." 

A  little  while  later,  anoth- 
er correspondent  received 
from  Hatfield  what  had 
clearly  now  become  a  form 
letter  (that  is  necessary  in 
the  transaction  of  congres- 
sional correspondence) 
with,  however,  a  shrewd  al- 
teration. The  clause  had 
now  become,  "this  subcom- 
mittee held  a  total  of  only 


eight  public  hearings  on 
legislative  matters. ..." 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  Hatfield  is  dread- 
fully misinformed.  Since,  in 
his  case,  one  can  simply 
eliminate  the  possibility 
that  he  is  intentionally  dis- 
torting the  record,  it  must 
follow  that  he  has  received 
gross  misinformation.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  fiscal  years, 
the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  has 
held  over  90  hearings, 
which  would  dispose  of  Ver- 
sion I  letter. 

As  to  Version  II,  we  need 
to  deal  with  the  insinuated 
qualifier,  "on  legislative 
matters."  That  is  best  an- 
swered by  looking  at  the 
mandate  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee.  In- 
deed, by  merely  inspecting 
its  full  title.  It  is  called 
"Subcommittee  to  Investi- 
gate the  Administration  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act 
and  Other  Internal  Security 


Laws  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary." 

A  Congress  that  has  sud- 
denly become  so  alert  to 
investigating  the  conduct  of 
the  executive  agencies 
should  not  find  this  the  ap- 
propriate moment  to  be  in- 
different to  the  administra- 
tion of  its  own  laws,  let 
alone  to  the  necessity  of 
new  laws. 

During  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee conducted  extensive 
investigations  into  —  for  ex- 
ample —  the  human  cost  of 
Communism  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  —  and,  Viet- 
nam: an  investigation  of 
vital  interest  to  everyone 
who  wasted  his  heart  and 
his  mind  wrestling  with 
moral  and  geopolitical 
questions  that  tormented 
this  nation. 

The  committee  examined 
rules  of  procedure  and  in- 
formation for  witnesses  in 
respect  of  internal  security, 


it  revealed  the  legacy  of  the 
experiences  of  Alexander 
Orlov,  examined  Soviet  dis- 
armament propaganda,  re- 
ported on  the  Weather  Un- 
derground, went  exhaus- 
tively into  marijuana  and 
hashish  traffic  in  defiance 
of  our  laws,  examined  Sovi- 
et intelligence  and  security 
practices,  reported  on  the 
long  list  of  Fidel  Castro's 
hemispheric  subversion  and 
broken  pledges,  and  issued 
six  studies  and  hearing  re- 
cords on  the  awful  prob- 
lems of  terrorism  and  coun- 
ter-terrorism. 

The  United  States  today 
is  crushed  by  the  dilemma 
brought  to  light  by  recent 
revelations  involving  the 
conduct  of  the  FBI  and  the 
CIA.  Both  these  agencies 
were  set  up  by  statute  es- 
sentially for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  our  internal  se- 
curity. 

"We  are  friends  of  liberty 


everywhere  in  the  world," 
John  Quincy  Adams  wrote, 
"but  custodians  only  of  our 
own."  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a  moment  when  we  have 
needed  more  than  we  do 
today  hard  facts  on  the 
basis  of  which  to  adjust  the 
scales. 

What  a  curious  moment 
to  emasculate  the  only  com- 
mittee of  Congress  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  such 
tasks.  Friends  of  Hatfield, 
from  all  sides  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum,  would  hope 
that  he  will  reconsider,  and 
are  confident  that  he  will 
reinform  himself. 


NOTICE  OF  INTENT 

TO  SELL  VESSEL 

The  Sportflsher  vessel  known  as 
"Scrimshaw"  —  Coast  Guard  Official 
#282987  will  be  sold  at  private  sale  by 
the  undersigned  on  or  after  December  16, 
1975  at  5M  "B"  Street,  4th  Floor,  San 
Diego,  Ca. 

For  Information  contact 
Mr.  Syd  Verbln  294-4*12 
California  First  Bank 
12/5,  6,  8,  9, 10, 11. 12,  IS,  IS,  16  (36411) 


1  Alloy  Steel  Frame  For 

Greater  Control 
■  Throat  Brace  For  Extra 

Frame  Strength 
1  High-Tack  Rich  Leather 

Grip 
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Funds  Asked 
For  Freedom 
Train  Visit 


Vital  Statistics 


MARRIAGE  LICENSES 

Gary  J.  Corbln,  24;  Gall  M.  Bergman, 


Harold  R.  Frledenfeld,  47;  Elizabeth 
E.  James,  42 

David  Knight,  26;  Terry  F.  Green,  24 

David  A.  Manlove,  IS;  Kathv  A. 
Ogllvle,  19 

Ernest  L.  Blue,  26;  Mae  O.  Campbell, 
41 

Manuel  A.  Coudillo  Jr.,  27;  Kathv  J. 
Sather,  29;  Nancy  Cor-    Brown,  21 

Mork  L.  Frevburgher,  20;  Vlckl  L. 


19 

Frledhelm  Lutterbach,  22;  Maria  I. 
Garcia,  22 

Ellis   C.    Honna.   73;    Nettie    L. 
Hellmers,  78 

Timothy  F 
roll,  26 

Albert  J.  Smith,  24;  Valerie  S.  Rawl-   Turner,  19 
Ins,  19  Gary   B. 

Ellzardo  C.  Glover,  21;  Victoria  M.    Paul,  21 


The  City  Council  has  been 
asked  to  earmark  $32,000  in 
room  tax  reserves  to  help 
pay  for  bringing  the  Bicen-  stA^*rr'  'I 
tennial  Freedom  Train  to  shouseU3o 
San  Diego. 

The  train  is  a  special  Bi- 
centennial exhibit 
the  country,   consisting  of  co'rn',4s 


rizuela,  20 

Werner  F.  Ruch,  44;  Anita  L.  Gor- 
ilnler,  38 

Edgardo  C  Celestino,  28;  Lydla  D. 
Cervantes,  21 

Thomas  W.   Bulger,  21;    Nancy  A. 


touring  kou,^  h 


Duncan,  23;    Prlscllla  H. 

Mark  S.  Guterman,  27;  Carol  A.  De 
Vlto,  25 

Richard  O.  Richardson,  33;  Kathleen 
A.  Holden,  31 

FINAL  DISSOLUTIONS 
THOMPSON,  Odessa  —  Charles 
RAMSEY,  Patricia  A.  —  John  A. 
Andersen  Jr.,  29;   Faye    SRE EN,  Jane— Edward  E. 

KENDALL,  Alice  C.  —  David  H. 
Vlncenzo  Crlvello,  35;   Rose  Marie  SEARLE,  Heather  C.  —  Jeffrey  F. 
Stornlolo,  30  SEMPSTROTT,  Nancy  W.  —  David  L. 

John  P.  Sokol,  24;  Janell  Reaves,  28      MACK,  Annie  R.  —  Robert  L. 
Michael  J.   Lovland,  31;   Christine  GREATHOUSE,  Virginia  M.  — Billy  R. 
MORRIS,  Virginia  L.  —  Tom 
Roth  Jr.,  51;  Charlotte  R.    LAPPING,  Shari  D.  —  Donald  A. 


displays  ranging  from  rare  r£S!??39N 

Bruce  R.  Helm,  26;  Leslie  J.  Thomas, 


26 
Jerry  B.  Neel,  25;  Jeanne  Martin,  25 
Rodolfo  Durom,  20;  Mario  P.  Galav 

Iz,  18 
Richard  M.   Smith,  41 

McCloskev,  36 


copies  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase to  moonrocks. 

MOVING  WALK 

Visitors  to  the  10-car  train, 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  at 
Miramar  Naval  Air  Station 
Jan.  14  to  Jan.  18,  are  moved  «*«.  a^^  J; 
through  the  train  on  a  spe-  chwas,23 

.    ,    .5  .j  William  B.  Barbour  Jr 

cial  20-minute  moving  side-  buii,27 

waii.  Trevor  A.  Haywood,  23;  Gloria  J 

Admission  to  the  train  has 
been  set  at  $2  for  adults  and 
$1  for  children  under  12  as 


BARSOOM,  Marlene  G.  —  William  N. 
Lord,  46;   Dorothy   M.   CAPRIO,  Antonio  L. —  Diana  L. 
STANCIL,  D Ian  M.  —  John  W. 
IVES,  Phyllis  A.  —  Michael  J. 
WINCOTE,  Standley  B.  —  Minalyn  K. 
CAMERO,  Barbara  J.  —  Eugene  L. 
ROBERSON,  Carol  L.  —  Arthur  M. 
RHOADS,  Carl  I.  — Alexia  J. 
Judith  A.   BOYD,  Donno  L.  —  Douglas  P. 
LLOYD,  Irma  J.  —  Graham  P. 


Anthony  J.   Fallerta,   26;   Janet  M.   BLANKENSHIP,  Debra  A.  —  James  W. 
Ryan,  25  JONES,  Kathleen  A.  —  Samuel  E. 

Kip  O.  Wlnsett,  31;  Lisa  L.  Haynes,  IB   TURLEY,  Dorothy  E.  —  Gordon 
John   K.  Sorensen,  44;   Marlorle  L.   GRESSETT,  Virgil  E.  —  Mary 
Worley,  33  MARQUEZ,  Mary  L.  —  Gilbert  J. 

Myron  A.  Jonap,  29;  Claudia  D.  Rich-   HILL,  Mildred  M.  — Reuben 

DAVIS.  Thelmo  —  Jack 

Ml  LLE  R,  Susan  D.  —  David  L. 

BROWN,  Susan  K.  —  William  C. 
37;  Linda  J.  SMITH,  Shirley  J.  —  Clifford  R. 

CAMPOS,  Bertha  —  Augustine 

VANA,  Judy  G.  —  Israel 

LETTER,  Madelines.  —Arthur 

LE  NEVE,  Karen  A.  —  Harold  A. 

OFARRELL,  Brian  — Linda  J. 

SWINK,  Lynne  K.  —  William  C. 

WILLIAMS,  Rhona  S.  —  Merrill  E. 

SWISHER,  Joan  C.  —  Gerald  H. 
wpII  a«  thp  plriprlv  nvpr  aep  Lane,22  fennikoh,  William  W.  — Carol  R. 

William  L.  Gault,  47;  Lucille  C.  Mar-  BAKER,  Shirley  J.  -  Rov 'O. 

PATEL,  Jocquelyn  G.  —  Armando 

JARRETT,  David  B.  —  Betsy  E. 

HEWETT,  Janlne  —  James  D. 

DE  SPLINTER,  Jean  M.  —  Lyle  H. 

DELPH,  Kurt  M.  Jr.  —  Gilla  L. 


Curry,  23 

Mark  V.  Shultz,  25;  Melody  K.  Berg- 
man, 23 

Juan  M.  Acosta,  22;  Victoria  G. 
Buelow,  22 

Albert  H.  Larson  III,  30;  Susan  P. 


65.  Bus  service  required  by  im,44 

4.      », ,„  n,„  „;,„  ..-in  „ jj      James   E.   Lewis,  22;    Barbara  A 

the  Navy  to  the  site  will  add  Downing,  22 

an  extra  50  cents  to  the  tab.    ^SJSSSy.a  Aver'  27;  0or°m  " 

The  city  manager's  office 
has  asked  the  council  to  pass 
three  resolutions  regarding 
the  train  at  its  meeting 
today,  including  one  provid- 
ing the  $32,000  from  the 
room  tax,  monies  paid  on 
room  bills  by  visitors  to  San 
Diego. 


BAILEY,  Christopher  W.  —  Paulo  A. 
DALLMAN,  Kathryn  B.  —  David  W. 
QUINTERO,  Teresa  —  Flllberto  T. 
BARCIA,  Linda  L.  —  Jerald  W. 
RUSSELL,  Donald  M.  —  Alicia  M. 
CHRISTENSEN,  Cynthia  A.  —  Richard 
G. 

HARRIS,  Calvin  — Elzlna 
HAHN,  Caroline  J.  —  Charles  K. 
THOMAS,  Leslie  M.  —  Roberta 
SMITH,  Richard  M.  — JoeS. 
BIELEC,  Michael  F.  — Mary  J. 
CHAMPAGNE,  Douglas  K.  —  Vickie  R. 
PHILLIPS,  Rae  C.  —  Richard  G. 
BELT,  Randall  M.  —  Carolyn 
ROBINETTE,  Wllllom  L.  —  Joetta  M. 
HATHCOCK,  Minnie  G.  —  Robert  L.  II 
BULL,  Linda  J.  —  James 
KOHLER,  Stanley  N.  —  Mary  L. 
BU  RGESS,  Theresa  J.  —  Thomas  A. 
JACQUES,  Donna  L.  —  Sylvan  A. 
GINGRICH,  Robert  A.  —  Betty  L. 
SUMNER,  William  M.  —  Edith  A. 

INTERLOCUTORY  DECREES 
BILINSKI,  Vlckl  L.  —  JanF. 
COOK,  Jenette  L.  —  Gary  R. 
FLANAGAN,  Terrl  F.  —  Donald  F. 
MILLS,  Mildred  L.  —  Vone  I. 
McGRENERA,  Joyce  M.  —  Wvnn  R. 
VICKERS,  Willie  D.  Jr.  —  Barbara  A. 
CRANE,  Valerie  M.  —  Clark  A. 
DONOHUE,  Sharon  K.  —  Brian  P. 
BELKA,  Carol  —  Leonard  M. 
MARTIN,  Cecilia  L.  —  Donald  J. 
GIFFORD,  Herman  E.  —  Marvanno  R. 
HUMPHREYS,  Rita  L.  — George  A. 
PARKER,  Jonothon  R.  —  Karen  A. 
ASHDOWN,  Horry  F.  —  Lorraine  J. 
DIDIER,  Jessie  A. —  Dennis  M. 
USLAN,  Donna  L.  —  Jeffrey  F. 
DISSOLUTIONS  FILED 
ARCHER,  Leonard  G.  —  Catherine  R. 
ASHBROOK,  Diana  P.  —  Wllllom  T.  II 
BAI RD,  Virginia  E.  —  Ronald  G. 
BIRKMAN,  Bryce  L.  —  Jacqueline 
BLUDWORTH,  Kathleen  D.  —  Mlchoel 
P. 

BRANSCOM,  Judy  A.  —  Robert  G. 
CECCHERINI,  Pier  G.  —  Margaret  M. 
COWELL,  Yolonda  L.  —  James  A. 
EVERETT,  Geraldlne  — William  R. 
FOWLER,  Charles  P.  —  Karen  J. 
FRENCH,  Patricia  A.  —  Cary  E. 
GAGNON,  Catherine  A.  —  Philip  L. 
GARDNER,  Paul  J.  —  Susan  C. 
GERCHES,  Eugenie  —  Victor 
GODINHO,  Dana  M.  —  Daniel  J. 
GOLDEN,  Janet  A.  —  Dennis  J. 
HARBERS,  Horry  E.  —  Lois  K. 
HISLOPE,  Edna  —  Ernest 

I    lUTDAIMUtTADV  CDEPIAI     ■ 


CITY  REVENUE 

The  city  is  to  receive  10 
per  cent  of  the  train  ticket 
sales  for  its  investment  as 
well  as  ticket  sales  from  the 
bus  service.  Revenue  from 
admissions  is  expected  to  be 
about  $12,000,  while  reve- 
nues from  the  bus  ticket 
sales  may  run  as  high  as 
$25,000. 

The  city's  Bicentennial 
nnmmiti.ee   has   urged   the 


Give-A-Way  Prices 

Factory  Outlet  Sale 

Big  Reductions  on  Men's  Quality  Sportswear 

•  Casual  Pants  •  Shirts  •  Fashion  Underwear 

•Swimwear  •  Plus  many  other  items  including 

Men's  Jewelry  and  Accessories 


San  Diego  manufacturer  must  make  room 
for  new  inventories.  Many  items  are  slightly 
irregular  or  surplus  stock.  All  are  the  very 
finest  in  today's  men's  casual  fashions  as 
seen  in  Gentlemen's  Quarterly.  Esquire,  Playboy,  etc. 

Take  Your  Pick 

•  FASHION  UNDERWEAR-was  $3.50.  now  SO«. 

•  FASHION  UNDERSHIRTS-was$3.50,  now  $1. 

•  SWIMWEAR-was$10.  now  S2. 

•  BEACH  PANTS-was  $12.  now  $4. 

•  LOUNGE  PANTS-was  $14.  now  $7. 

•  STRETCH  TERRY  PANTS-was  $15,  now  $9. 

•  STRETCH  TERRY  JACKETS-was  $30.  now  $15. 

•  NYI  ON  T-SHIRTS-was  $4.  now  S2.75. 


HULSE Y,  Marlene  —  Billy  W. 
JACKSON,  Susan  —  Robert 
KENTALA,  Susan  L.  —  Robert  E. 
LACOUR,  Pamela  S.  —  Rickey  W. 
LI  FSCHULTZ,  Peggy  J.  —  Joel  W. 
McCLANAHAN,  Karen  D.  —  Claude  B. 
MEINHOLD,  Richard  J.  —  Lorraine  L. 
MOORE,  Dean  L.  —  Loren  L. 
MOORE,  Joonn  —  John  F. 
PAPIER,  Maurice  J. —  Gall  L. 
SASSE  R,  Charles  E .  —  Joanne 
SAUCIE  R,  Joy  L.  —  Mark  A. 
SIMARD,  Maria  M.  —  Norman  C. 
SIMO,  Gloria  N.  — Carl  A. 
SOUTHWORTH,  Louis  B.  —  Louise  C. 
SPITZER,  Barbara  A.  —  Raymond  E. 
STARLARD,  Michael  A.  —  Marie  G. 
STRANGE,  Carolyn  A.  —  Roger  W. 
SWADE  R,  Dolores  M.  —  David  L. 
WALKE  R,  David  A.  —  Michelle  C. 
WALLER,  Deborah  L.  —  Jamie  R. 
WARD,  Dolores  A.  —  Leonard  E. 
WAYNE,  Richard  S.  —  Patsy  A. 
WILSON,  LorettaL.— James  N. 
WINSICK,  Leona  E.  —  Norbert  W. 

SEPARATIONS  FILED 
JAGGER,  Gloria  A.  —  Donald  V. 
STEINER,  Stephen  J.  —  Cheryl  J. 


Gun  Penalty  Law 
Upheld  In  Nevada 

CARSON  CITY,  Nev.  (AP) 
—  A  controversial  "law  and 
order"  measure  setting  an 
extra  penalty  for  criminals 
who  use  guns  has  been  de- 
clared constitutional  by  the 
Nevada  Supreme  Court. 

The  high  court  unanimous- 
ly overturned  a  Clark  Coun- 
ty district  judge's  contention 
that  the  law  passed  by  the 
1973  legislature  was  uncon- 
stitutional because  it  was 
vague  and  called  for  two 
penalties  for  one  crime. 


INTRODUCTORY  SPECIAL 

SHRIMP 

$115 

I         lb. 


I 
I 
I 

I 
I 

I  SEE  OUR  AP  IN  TODAYS 
|  FOOD  SECTION 

I     THE  SHRIMP  PEDDLER 

■      SAN  DIEGO  AND  EL  CAJON 


TOtdt  th*t  lMt-70**d'*  Sxdcawt 


95 


A  DELUXE  MODEL  WITH 
STAINLESS  STEEL  IN- 
SIDE, 675  WATTS  COOK- 
ING  POWER.  MORE 
REG  THAN     ANY     OTHER 

«,oc        MICROWAVE     OVEN 
W5,!>       ON  THE  MARKET 

a  uthorized  factory  service  dealer 
7a 


329 


"BUT  NOW  OB 

UY  A  WAY  FOB 

CHRISTMAS" 


422-9231 


^ 


28  Third  Ave. 


Chute  Vista 
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Ahat  there  were  grounds 
.-.t  week  for  "greater  opti- 
uism."  Another  official  re- 
jbrted  that  Kissinger  and  Is- 
raeli Ambassador  to  Washing- 

ii  Simcha  Dinitz  had  been 
,  holding  "exploratory  conver- 
sations" since  early  May,  and 
the  feeling  within  the  Jerusa- 
lem government  was  that 
Egypt  and  Israel  might  be 
close  to  "virtual  agreement" 
on  a  proposal  to  break  the 
diplomatic  deadlock. 

Any  such  agreement  would 
hinge  on  the  length  of  time 
during  which  Egypt  would 
pledge  not  to  strike  militarily 
at  Israel — the  so-called  "non- 
recourse to  force"  clause — and 
on  the  extent  of  occupied  terri- 
tory that  Israel  was  willing  to 
give  up  in  return.  Officials  in 
both  Washington  and  Jerusa- 
lem reported  last  week  that 
Sadat  might  be  willing  to 
agree  to  a  three-year  agree- 
ment, which  Israel  reportedly 
would  be  willing  to  accept. 
The  immediate  quid  pro  quo 
would  be  a  second-stage  Israe- 
li withdrawal  in  the  Sinai  de- 
sert, and  officials  in  Jerusalem 
said  that  they  could  agree  to 
the  following  scenario:  Israel 
would  return  the  Abu  Rudeis 
oil  fields  and  would  withdraw 
all  its  forces  from  the  Mitla  and 
Gidi  passes,  except  for  a  few 
troops  who  would  be  merged 
with  U.N.  peace-keeping 
forces.    Egypt    would   refrain 


Tumble:  Kreisky  and  aide  help  Ford  after  fall 


AP  Photos 

Tete-a-tete  in  Salzburg:  Was  Sadat  bringing  the  makings  of  a  compromise? 
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NATIONAL    AFFAIRS 


Three  faces  of  Kissinger:  Yawning  and  nodding  off  during  NATO's  summit 


from  moving  troops  into  the  passes, 
except  for  those  soldiers  who  would  join 
the  U.N.  contingent.  Both  countries 
would  be  allowed  to  install  radar  or  other 
electronic  equipment  in  the  passes  as 
early-warning  devices. 

Such  a  compromise  would  come  with  a 
caveat,  however.  "He  [Sadat]  can't  sit 
around,"  said  one  diplomat  in  Washing- 
ton, "while  the  Israelis  dig  in."  As  its  part 
of  the  three-year  bargain,  Israel  would 
have  to  continue  to  pull  back  in  the  Sinai 
and  return  to  Arab  sovereignty  other 
significant  portions  of  the  territory  cap- 
tured during  the  1967  war.  Israeli  offi- 
cials said  that  that  would  be  no  barrier  to 
an  agreement.  Indeed,  Rabin  said  last 
week  that  Israel  "does  not  intend  to  hold 
the  present  line  [in  the  Golan  Heights]" 
and  considers  that  its  settlements  in  the 
West  Bank  "have  only  limited  impor- 
tance in  the  determination  of  the  peace 
borders."  The  statements,  Israeli  offi- 
cials said,  were  intended  to  signal  Syria 
and  Jordan  that  their  turn  for  territorial 
recovery  would  also  come. 

'NO  STAGNATION,  NO  STALEMATE' 

Of  course,  any  number  of  problems 
could  yet  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a 
bargain.  The  hopes  of  progress  might  be 
wishful  thinking  at  best — and  at  worst, 
deliberate  leaks  by  Israel  to  raise  false 
hopes  for  progress  at  Salzburg  and  re- 
duce the  pressure  on  Rabin  to  make 
concessions  in  his  own  meeting  with 
Ford.  But  one  thing  seemed  clear:  all 
sides  were  eager  for  progress  within  the 
next  few  months — in  order  to  avoid  the 
paralysis  of  a  renewed  Geneva  confer- 
ence, the  uncertainties  of  the  U.S.  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1976  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  new  war  between  Arab  and 
Israeli.  Ford  reaffirmed  America's  intent 
to  push  for  a  Middle  East  breakthrough 
and  declared:  "We  could  not  tolerate 
stagnation  or  a  stalemate."  If  there  was 


no  progress  toward  an  agreement  by  late 
June  or  early  July,  he  said,  the  U.S. 
would  feel  compelled  to  present  its  own 
proposals  for  a  settlement. 

If  the  Middle  East  was  the  main 
preoccupation  of  Ford's  trip,  he  never  let 
the  Europeans  notice.  When  Air  Force 
One  touched  down  on  a  warm,  hazy 
evening  in  Brussels,  Ford's  immediate 
aim  was  to  reassure  Europe  of  America's 
reliability  as  an  ally.  As  a  brisk  wind  set 
the  President's  thinning  hair  and  Betty 
Ford's  beige  cape  flapping  about,  Ford 
strolled  down  a  faded,  slightly  tattered 
red  carpet  and  declared,  "NATO  is  the 
cornerstone  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  and  has  the  unwavering  support  of 
the  American  public  and  of  our  Con- 
gress. Our  commitment  to  this  alliance 
will  not  falter."  Though  those  were 
precisely  the  words  that  Europe  wanted 
to  hear,  few  Europeans  were  actually 
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The  Presidential  gifts:  Porcelain  figures  of  Little  Eag/<; 
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MARIS  A  MUSES  IN  THE  BATH 

bathtub,  where  she  goes  to  brood  after 
catching  Ryan  flirting  with  another  girl, 
proved  to  be  as  annoying  as  it  was  au- 
thentic. "They  had  to  keep  filling  it  with 
hot  water.  And  since  there  was  no  plug, 
they  had  a  lot  of  pipes  carrying  water 
out  of  the  room."  Now  recovered  from 
the  pink-and-wrinkled  look,  Berenson 
sees  no  faults  in  the  movie  at  least.  It  is, 
she  gushes,  "very  romantic." 
■ 

"You  can  use  me  as  a  prop,  but  I 
won't  perform,"  insisted  New  York  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javits,  71,  agreeing  to  pose 
for  photographers  with  Daughter  Joy, 
27.  Javits,  who  had  come  to  Boston's 
Charles  Playhouse  to  see  his  offspring 
sing  and  dance  in  the  stage  musical  Di- 
amond Studs,  managed  to  keep  his  sen- 
atorial cool  while  Joy  pranced  about  in 
bowler  hat  and  tights.  Despite  Javits'  so- 
lemnity in  front  of  the  cameras,  Joy  at- 
tributed her  vocation  to  Papa's  own  love 
of  fancy  footwork.  Said  she:  "He's  a 
great  ballroom  dancer." 
■ 

Those  beefy  chorines  in  numbered 
jerseys  are  really  Los  Angeles  Rams 
Cody  Jones,  Fred  Dryer,  Bob  Klein,  Mer- 
lin Olsen,  Larry  Brooks,  Tom  Mack,  Bill 
Nelson  and  Jack  Youngblood.  The  play- 
ers are  holding  hands  because  they  are 
rehearsing  a  high-kick  production  num- 
ber with  Dancer  Cissie  Wellman  Don- 
ner,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  Nov.  19  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  fund-raising  benefit  in 
L.A.  Come  show  time,  the  boys  will 
look  even  more  terpsichorean,  according 
to  Costumer  Barbara  Zelin.  Besides  pink 
tutus,  "the  fellows  will  wear  low-cut 
white  tank  tops  with  their  numbers  in 


DANCE  INSTRUCTOR  DONNER  COACHES  A  CHORUS  LINE  OF  LOS  ANGELES  RAMS 


DAVIES  &  HEARST  IN  1936;  BOULTING  &  DE  NIRO  IN  THE  LAST  TYCOON 


pink  sequins,  white  tights  to  show 
off  their  legs — and  tennis  shoes.  We 
haven't  seen  any  ballet  slippers  in  their 
size." 

■ 

Industrialist  Howard  Hughes  "was 
just  a  big,  awkward,  overgrown  country 
boy"  in  the  late  1920s.  Charlie  Chaplin 
was  stubborn,  arbitrary,  and  once  bet 
$100  that  "talkies"  would  never  last  in 
Hollywood.  Both  were  part  of  the  gal- 
axy that  surrounded  Actress  Marion  Da- 
vies  during  her  32-year  reign  as  mis- 
tress to  Newspaper  Tycoon  William 
Randolph  Hearst.  Davies'  recollections, 
which  were  tape-recorded  in  1951  but 
locked  up  until  her  death  a  decade  later 
at  64,  were  only  recently  rediscovered 
and  published  as  a  memoir  entitled  The 
Times  We  Had.  Hearst,  who  was  58 
when  he  discovered  Marion  as  a  chorus 
girl  of  16,  was  "the  kindest,  most  in- 
nocent, naive  person  you'd  ever  want  to 
meet."  Despite  the  millions  he  spent  on 
his  300,000-acre  estate  at  San  Simeon 
in  California,  he  provided  his  guests  with 
paper  napkins  (he  considered  them 
more  sanitary  than  linen).  Few  seemed 
to  mind,  including  Calvin  Coolidge,  who 
once  dropped  by  for  a  visit  after  retir- 


ing from  politics.  Davies  impishly  served 
the  teetotaling  former  President  tokay 
wine,  while  assuring  him  that  it  vvasnoa^ 
alcoholic.  "He  started  talking  at  dinner, 
and  kept  on  drinking  the  tokay,"  she  re- 
called. Said  the  not-so-silent  Cal:  "Best 
darned  nonalcoholic  drink  I  ever  drank 
in  my  life." 

■ 

Flashbulbs  pop,  the  limousine  doors 
open,  and  out  step  tuxedoed  Actor  Rob- 
ert De  Niro  and  a  white-gowned  Ingrid 
Boulting.  The  big  moment  was  staged 
for  The  Last  Tycoon,  a  Hollywood  ver- 
sion of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  novel  about 
Hollywood.  "It's  a  period  I've  never 
been  into  before,"  observed  De  Niro, 
who  was  born  in  1944  and  portrays  Hol- 
lywood Mogul  Monroe  Stahr  in  the 
movie.  "Thanks  to  this  scene,  I  sudden- 
ly understand  all  the  glamour  of  the  '30s. 
I  began  to  feel  it  emotionally  for  the 
first  time."  Even  so,  De  Niro's  emotion- 
al entrance  will  scarcely  be  seen  at  all 
by  viewers  of  Tycoon;  its  only  purpose 
was  to  provide  a  single  photograph  of 
the  dressed-up  couple  to  be  framed  and 
used  as  one  of  the  movie's  props.  Fitz- 
gerald would  have  been  pleased  at  the 
extravagance. 
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Patty's  Prosecutor 

Down  by  the  bay,  San  Francisco's 
Marina  Green  was  filled  with  people 
shaking  off  the  damp  of  the  past  few 
rainy  weeks.  There  were  joggers,  dog 
walkers,  Frisbee  flingers  and  one  lanky 
gentleman  intently  reading  on  the  grass. 
No  one  bothered  to  peer  over  his  shoul- 
der. And  that  was  just  as  well.  James 
Louis  Browning  Jr.,  42,  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney prosecuting  both  Sara  Jane  Moore 
and  Patty  Hearst,  was  studying  a  doc- 
ument recovered  from  the  house  where 
Patty  was  captured.  Why  bring  such  sen- 
sitive reading  to  the  park?  "Well,  I  want- 
ed to  get  some  sun,"  said  Browning.  "I 
haven't  got  much  recently." 

Jim  Browning  is  unlikely  to  get 
much  of  a  suntan  as  he  juggles  the  two 
most  important  cases  of  his  14-year  ca- 
reer as  a  prosecutor.  The  first  of  these 
— the  charge  that  Hearst  was  a  willing 
participant  in  the  Symbionese  Libera- 
tion Army  bank  robbery  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— brought  Browning  into  court  last 
week  against  famed  Defense  Lawyer  F. 
Lee  Bailey.  It  was  an  encounter  to  whet 
courthouse  appetites.  "Browning  versus 
Bailey?"  remarked  a  San  Francisco  at- 
torney. "The  only  question  is  what 
school  Patty  will  enroll  in  next  year.  Bai- 
ley will  eat  him  up." 

First  Round.  In  his  light  purple  suit, 
Browning  proved  at  least  a  sartorial 
match  for  Bailey  (in  a  blue  pinstripe). 
And  as  the  two  sparred  cordially  over 
three  psychiatric  reports  from  court-ap- 
pointed experts,  Browning  easily  held 
his  own.  Bailey  emphasized  that  one  re- 
port said  Patty  had  experienced  "trau- 
matic neurosis"  and  was  suffering  a  "di- 
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minished  ability"  to  cooperate  with  her 
attorneys.  Even  so,  Browning  countered, 
the  report  did  not  find  Patty  mentally  in- 
competent. After  three  days  of  reflec- 
tion, Judge  Oliver  Carter  ruled  that 
Patty  was  indeed  competent  and  or- 
dered her  arraigned  this  week. 

So,  despite  predictions,  the  first 
round  went  to  Browning,  who  has  not 
tried  a  case  since  he  became  U.S.  At- 
torney more  than  five  years  ago.  "I  don't 
think  you  forget  how  to  try  cases,"  he 
says  of  his  detractors.  "It's  not  like  be- 
ing an  athlete  where  your  muscles  get 
flabby  after  five  years." 

Twelve-Hour  Days.  Browning  says 
he  has  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer  since  he 
was  six.  At  San  Francisco's  Hastings 
College  of  Law,  he  stood  near  the  top 
of  his  class  for  the  first  year,  then  spent 
his  final  two  years  trying  to  keep  ac- 
ademically afloat  while  he  worked  in  a 
local  law  firm.  After  a  stint  as  a  tax  ed- 
itor for  a  legal  publishing  firm,  he  joined 
the  San  Mateo  County  district  attorney's 
office  in  1961.  As  chief  trial  deputy, 
Browning  prosecuted  189  cases  ranging 
from  robbery  to  murder.  In  1970,  he  was 
appointed  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  California. 

Critics  denigrate  Browning's  work 
as  a  federal  prosecutor  because  he  has 
not  tried  any  major  cases.  Much  of  his 
time  has  been  spent  prosecuting  hun- 
dreds of  draft  evaders  and  a  few  black 
radicals.  Browning  answers  that  there 
have  not  been  any  very  dramatic  crimes, 
and  anyway  his  role  is  primarily  admin- 
istrative. To  prepare  for  Patty  Hearst, 
though,  he  has  been  forcing  himself  and 
his  staff  through  twelve-hour  days  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  thousands  of  pages 
of  S.L.A.  and  FBI  documents. 

Prosecutors  are  expected  to  argue 
that  Patty  willingly  took  part  in  the  bank 
job,  a  contention  she  herself  supported 
in  a  taped  message  after  the  raid.  Bai- 
ley has  already  said  that  he  will  try  to 
prove  that  Patty  was  under  duress.  But 
his  opponent  remains  confident.  "Sure 
there's  pressure  in  this  case,"  says 
Browning.  "But  U.S.  Attorneys  can't 
really  make  it  or  break  it  on  any  one 
case,  unless  they  really  screw  it  up.  And 
that's  not  going  to  happen." 

Dead  or  Alive? 

On  a  calm  spring  evening  seven 
years  ago,  Edward  Michaels,  68,  a  re- 
tired caterer  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of 
Northlake,  111.,  finished  his  chop  suey 
dinner  and  told  his  family  he  was  going 
out  for  a  walk.  He  never  returned. 

The  police  could  not  find  him,  and 
neither  coulu  a  private-detective  agency. 
Helen  Michaels,  who  has  two  teenage 
children,  eventually  went  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  collect  her 
husband's  back  social  security  pay- 
ments. But  the  SSA  told  Mrs.  Michaels 
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that  the  money  could  not  be  transferred 
until  her  husband  was  accounted  for.  If 
there  was  still  no  sign  of  him  seven  years 
after  his  disappearance,  the  SSA  said,  she 
could  ask  a  court  to  declare  him  dead. 
Then  she  would  be  eligible  to  collect  his 
checks  and  receive  widow's  benefits. 

Signed  Document.  Last  April,  hav- 
ing waited  the  proper  time,  Mrs.  Mi- 
chaels took  her  case  to  a  Chicago  judge 
who  declared  Michaels  dead.  Mrs.  Mi- 
chaels then  returned  to  the  ssa  office  to 
get  her  money.  After  a  two-month  de- 
lay, an  SSA  official  told  her:  "Your  hus- 
band is  alive.  That's  all  I  can  tell  you 
right  now."  Mrs.  Michaels  demanded  to 
know  more.  The  SSA  refused,  citing  HEW 
section  1 306  that  forbids  anyone  to  look 
into  anyone  else's  personal  file.  Mrs.  Mi- 
chaels was  sent  a  form  letter  refusing 
any  claim  for  her  husband's  benefits, 
which  are  now  $45.30  a  month,  "because 
evidence  indicates  he  is  not  deceased." 

Thus  the  SSA  and  Helen  Michaels 
confronted  an  increasingly  bewildering 
bureaucratic  dilemma:  How  do  Govern- 
ment agencies  reconcile  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  with  the  traditional 
laws  protecting  personal  privacy?  Last 
week  Mrs.  Michaels  was  back  in  court 
to  demand  that  the  SSA  prove  that  her 
husband  is  alive.  In  reply.  Government 
attorneys  insisted  that  the  SSA  could  not 
reveal  any  information  about  him. 

But  at  the  urging  of  the  judge,  at- 
torneys cited  yet  another  law  allowing 
a  court  to  request  information  on  a  par- 
ent when  support  of  minors  is  at  issue. 
The  SSA  then  produced  a  recently  signed 
document  in  which  Michaels  said  he  de- 
parted because  he  was  not  getting  along 
with  his  wife.  "Apparently  he  wants  to 
be  left  alone,"  says  Mrs.  Michaels'  law- 
yer. Obviously,  but  Helen  Michaels 
wants  to  find  her  husband — and  de- 
mand separate  support. 
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fense  —  like  almost  everything  else 
in  Washington  —  has  been  cast  in 
terms  of  more  or  few:  conservatives 
want  more  spending,  liberals  less. 
Hart  decided  to  try  to  move  past 
that  and  find  out  what  actually 
works.  From  a  small  group  of  dis- 
sident weapons  and  strategy  ex- 
perts in  the  Pentagon,  he  learned 
that  many  of  the  technologically 
advanced  planes,  tanks  and  mis- 
siles that  the  Defense  Department 
is  spending  so  much  money  on 
are  just  too  damned  complex  to 
perform  well  in  battle.  The  dis- 
sidents had  definite  ideas  about 
weapons  that  might  prove  more 
effective  and,  not  coincidentally, 
less  costly.  With  the  help  of  Larry 
Smith,  William  Lind  and  other  de- 
fense experts  on  his  staff,  Hart  was 
able  to  formulate  a  coherent,  in- 
telligent position.  "More  isn't  bet- 
ter, less  isn't  better,"  he  said,  all  too 
often.  "Better  is  better."  And  he 
has  the  facts  to  back  up  his  rhetoric 
(a  complete  account  of  this  pro- 
cess can  be  found  in  James  Fallows' 
excellent  new  book,  National  De- 
fense). 

With  the  conservative  estab- 
lishment stronger  than  ever  in  the 
Pentagon,  Hart  hasn't  been  able  to 
make  much  headway  in  selling  his 
ideas.  But  for  the  first  time,  there  is 
a  liberal  alternative  that  involve 


more  than  simply  saying  no  to  each 
new  weapon  the  conservatives  pro- 
pose. 

A  far  more  difficult  problem, 
and  the  most  important  one  facing 
Democrats,  is  whether  they  can 
develop  a  liberal  alternative  that 
involves  more  than  simply  saying 
yes  to  all  the  old  social-welfare 
programs  they  themselves  pro- 
posed. 

"Programs  like  welfare  and 
food  stamps  aren't  as  complicated 
as  some  of  those  defense  issues," 
said  Frank  Levy,  a  welfare  expert  at 
the  Urban  Institute  in  Washing- 
ton. "The  only  real  question  is 
whether  you  want  to  give  poor.peo- 
ple  more  or  less." 

"Well,"  Gary  Hart  agreed,  with 
no  small  amount  of  anguish,  "most 
of  the  votes  in  Congress  now,  par- 
ticularly on  Reagan's  budget,  are 
basically  more  or  less.  In  most 
cases,  I'll  vote  more  and  people  will 
say  there's  no  difference  between 
me  and  a  traditional  liberal.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  change  the  terms 
of  the  debate,  come  up  with  new 
options,  as  we  did  with  defense.  But 
that  takes  time,  and  a  lot  of 
work." 

So  far,  the  New  Liberals  haven't 
had  much  luck.  No  one  has  been 
able  to  locate  a  dissident  cell  of 
welfare  strategists  deep  within  the 


bowels  of  the  liberal  bureaucracy 
who  have  figured  out  a  cheaper  and 
more  effective  way  to  handle  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Chil- 
dren. 

There  are  some  interesting 
ideas  floating  around,  but  they 
tend  to  upset  conservatives  even 
more  than  the  current  morass  of 
agencies,  departments,  rules  and 
regulations.  For  example,  New 
York  City  recently  experimented 
by  putting  30,000  Medicaid  recipi- 
ents in  a  program  called  the  Health 
Maintenance  Organization.  They 
paid  a  flat  monthly  rate,  whether  or 
not  they  needed  hospital  care. 
Since  it  was  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  people  running  the  agency  to 
keep  their  patients  out  of  the  hos- 
pital and  healthy,  there  was  less  of 
the  useless  x-rays  and  questionable 
operations  that  have  plagued  Med- 
icaid (which  is  a  system  that,  in 
effect,  rewards  illness).  Costs  were 
reduced  by  thirty  percent.  Explain- 
ing the  program  in  Washington, 
City  Council  President  Carol  Bel- 
lamy said,  "Of  course,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  do  this  nationally.  The 
medicalestablishment  would  likely 
oppose  it." 

But  why  give  up  st>  easily?  If  the 
Democrats  aren't  willing  to  fight 
for  a  program  that  is  both  more 
effective  and  less  costly,  they  prob- 


ably won't  have  much  luck  con- 
vincing people  that  their  humani- 
tarian goals  are  attainable. 


REALITIES 

Actually,  that  last  statement 
isn't  true.  It  should  be  true, 
but  it  isn't .  Programs  and  pruv 
ciples  and  goals  rarely  have 
much  to  do  with  the  realities 

of  winning  elections. 

Principles  are  nice.  Jimmy 
Carter  had  principles.  At  times,  in 
fact,  he  sounded  very  much  like  a 
New  Liberal.  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  in  1979,  he  said: 
"It  is  not  enough  to  have  created  a 
lot  of  government  programs.  Now 
we  must  make  the  good  programs 
more  effective."  Carter  wasn't  as 
creative  or  interesting  as  Jerry 
Brown,  but  his  problem  was  pretty 
much  the  same:  the  messenger,  not 
the  message. The  remarkable  thing 
about  Carter  is  how  quickly  he's 
been  forgotten.  The  Georgians 
have  disappeared.  "Even  McGov- 
ern  left  a  group  of  workers  who 


became  an  integral  part  of  the, 
Democratic  inner  circle,"  said  one 
party  worker.  "Carter  left  no  one. 
His  impact  on  the  party  was  en- 
tirely negative." 

The  point  is,  sooner  or  later,  any 
discussion  of  the  future  of  the 
Democratic  party  has  to  come 
back  to  personalities.  Almost  every 
day,  some  Democratic  group  holds 
a  meeting  to  trade  ideas,  develop 
new  policies,  rethink  old  programs 
—  a  genuine  effort  is  being  made, 
but  deep  down,  everyone  is  waiting 
for  a  peerless  leader  to  emerge  with 
a  magic  formula  to  sweep  them  to 
victory.  If  Ronald  Reagan  has 
taught  them  anything,  it's  that  a 
great  politician  can  even  make  the 
most  ridiculous  proposals  sound 
plausible,  like  an  economic  pack- 
age that  even  most  Republicans 
and  Wall  Street  experts  consider 
naive. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  give 
Reagan's  personality,  and  silly  to 
give  his  programs,  much  credit  for 
the  election  victory  of  1980.  "The 
people  simply  wanted  a  change," 
said  John  Sears.  "If  you  think  the 
election  meant  anything  more  than 
that,  you're  overanalyzing." 

Along  those  same  lines.  Repre- 
sentative Barney  Frank  put  the 
Democrats'  dilemma  into  some 
perspective:  "Everyone  keeps  tell- 
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ing  me  how  we  Democrats  have 
screwed  up,  how  we've  lost  touch 
with  The  People.  Maybe  so.  But, 
you  know,  The  People  aren't  such  a 
bargain,  either.  They  say  they  want 
less  government,  but  they  don't 
want  to  cut  out  any  programs.  The 
truth  is,  they  don't  know  what  they 
want.  Maybe  we  should  just  wait 
and  let  them  figure  it  out." 

Nonetheless,  the  game  contin- 
ues. In  July  of  1984— only  a  thou- 
sand or  so  days  from  now  —  the 
Democrats  will  convene  again  en 
masse  to  select  a  presidential  can- 
didate, a  ritual  that  may  be  as  excit- 
ing this  time  as  it  was  masochistic 
the  last.  Ted  Kennedy  and  Walter 
Mondale  will  certainly  be  there  — 
both  are  already  at  work  on  their 
campaigns,  raising  money  and  ru- 
minating over  strategy.  Kennedy 
will  most  likely  run  as  Reagan  did, 
hoping  that  a  hard  core  of  ideolo- 
gues, perhaps  twenty-five  to  thirty 
percent  of  the  party,  will  be  enough 
to  sweep  him  through  the  pri- 
maries in  a  divided  field.  Mondale 
is  also  planning  to  run  like  Reagan: 
he's  a  nice  guy,  less  abrasive  than 
Kennedy,  more  folksy.  And,  since 
Reagan,  nice  guys  are  in.  Hovering 
about  the  edges,  hoping  the  two 
favorites  will  expire  from  carrying 
too  much  baggage  on  too  spindly  a 
base,  as  did  their  Mesozoic  prede- 
cessors, will   be   a   phalanx   of 


younger  men  and  newer  faces  — 
Gary  Hart,  Senator  John  Glenn 
(D-Ohio),  various  governors, 
Southerners  and  mutations — anx- 
iously maneuvering  to  place  them- 
selves in  the  path  of  the  lightning. 
As  Morton  Kondracke  observed  in 
the  New  Republic,  each  of  them  is 
looking  to  the  past  for  political 
precedents:  Gary  Hart  wants  to  be 
a  dashing  young  upstart  like  John 
Kennedy;  John  Glenn  wants  to  be  a 
mild,  healing  national  hero  like  Ei- 
senhower, and  so  forth.  All  of  them 
seem,  at  this  early  date,  to  be  more 
or  less  traditional  politicians,  in- 
herently cautious,  without  the 
courage  or  creativity  to  say  good- 
bye to  the  old  constituencies,  as 
Tom  Mathews  would  hope,  and  try 
to  build  something  new. 

Columnist  George  Will  recent- 
ly suggested  that  the  last  set  of 
dinosaurs  was  extinguished  when 
a  comet  crashed  into  the  earth, 
raising  a  massive  cloud  of  dust  that 
blocked  the  sunlight,  killed  vege- 
tation and  thus  starved  the  poor 
beasts  to  death.  An  interesting 
analogy.  A  comet? 

Well,  there's  always  Jerry 
Brown.  He  will  not  be  a  candidate 
in  1984,  though.  He  will  run  for  the 
Senate  in  1982  and,  if  he  wins,  bide 
his  time  in  Washington  until  he 
recovers  from  the  grievous  wounds 
(self-inflicted  and  otherwise)  he 


suffered  during  the  1980  presi- 
dential campaign.  Which  is,  in  a 
way,  a  shame:  of  all  the  Democrats, 
he  remains  the  most  creative  and, 
ironically,  the  most  optimistic 
about  the  future. 

Even  in  late  July,  when  he  was  up 
to  his  neck  in  Mediterranean  fruit 
flies  and  allegations  that  he  intend- 
ed to  use  a  state-owned  computer 
for  his  own  political  purposes, 
Brown  was  bubbling  with  ideas  and 
plans,  giddily  spewing  them  forth 
at  the  slightest  provocation.  "You 
know,"  he  told  me,  "one  thing  I 
know  now  that  I  didn't  know  five 
years  ago  is  that  growth  and  en- 
vironmentalism  go  hand  in  hand. 
This  country's  future  isn't  in  the 
heavy,  centralized  industries; 
Japan  already  produces  more  cars 
than  we  do.  The  future  is  in  cutting- 
edge  technologies  like  computers, 
communications,  biology.  Our 
greatest  natural  resource  is  our 
brains,  and  we  have  to  work  to 
cultivate  that."  He  sounded  a  bit 
like  John  NaisbitL 

And  then,  he  intuitively  echoed 
John  Sears'  advice  that  the  Demo- 
crats acknowledge  the  new  anti- 
bureaucratic  activism:  "Reagan 
says  government  should  get  off  the 
backs  of  the  people.  Okay,  I  buy 
that  In  the  areas  where  govern- 
ment is  linked  to  obsolete  indus- 
tries and  interest  groups,  it  should 


be  cut  back.  In  a  way,  big  govern- 
ment reflects  the  same  inefficien- 
cies and  problems  that  have 
plagued  the  older  industries — too 
much  centralization,  paper  shuf- 
fling, rules  and  regulations,  not 
enough  inventiveness.  But  there's  a 
role  for  government  to  play.  For 
example,  IBM  is  three  years  be- 
hind in  its  production  schedule.  Do 
you  know  why?  Not  because  of  all 
the  things  Reagan  says.  Not  be- 
cause of  too  much  regulation,  too 
high  taxes,  too  much  government 
interference.  IBM's  biggest  prob- 
lem is  that  it  can't  find  enough 
skilled  workers  to  do  the  job...  and 
that's  where  government  can  come 
in.  We  need  massive  job  training 
and  retraining  programs  for  the 
cutting-edge  technologies.  It's  the 
sort  of  thing  that  will  help  every- 
one. It'll  help  minorities  —  forty 
percent  of  the  kids  coming  into  the 
California  schools  are  minorities — 
it'll  lift  the  whole  economy." 

Leave  it  to  Jerry  Brown  to  push 
for  more  government  when  every- 
one else  is  looking  for  less!  After 
watching  the  New  Liberals  som- 
berly plodding  through  the 
bureaucratic  thicket,  scratching 
here  and  there  for  issues  to  grab 
hold  of,  Brown  is  a  jolt.  He  certain- 
ly has  inadequacies  as  a  practical 
politician,  but  his  sheer  enthusiasm 
—  the  genuine  excitement  that 


overcomes  him  when  discussing 
the  future — is  riveting. 

I  asked  him  why  he'd  done  so 
poorly  in  1980.  He  stopped  for  a 
moment,  grew  quiet.  "Oh,  I  don't 
know,"  he  said,  trying  to  make  light 
of  it  "I  guess  there  was  a  feeling 
that  I  wasn't  quite  ripe  yet  You 
know,  a  lack  of  seniority,  a  lack  of 
the  traditional  idiom.  I  didn't  have 
the  lingo  down  right.  The  biggest 
political  challenge  is  linguistic,  to 
translate  what  smart  people  al- 
ready know  into  terms  that  every- 
one can  understand." 

It  is  true  that  Brown  seems  to 
speak  a  different  language  than 
most  politicians.  Terms  like  plane- 
tary realism  have  never  set  well  in 
Washington;  they  seem  a  bit  too 
flamboyant,  too  California — again, 
not  serious  enough  for  the  weighty 
sonorities  of  political  discourse. 

"Too  California,"  he  mused. 
"What  do  they  have  against  Cali- 
fornia? All  of  them  are  just  dying 
for  the  advanced  industrial  tech- 
nology we  have."  Another  pause. 
"Well,  yes,  I  guess  it  is  a  problem. 
But  there's  never  a  very  strong  con- 
stituency for  the  future  —  that's 
why  empires  collapse." 

Then,  quickly  remembering 
the  political  realities,  he  added: 
"That's  not  to  say  we're  collapsing. 
I  think  we  have  a  good  fifty  years 
left"  Q| 


Of  Dolphins  and  Whales — And 
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ing  about  Cetacea,  the  mammalian 
order  which  contains  the  dolphins  and  whales, 
became  popular  more  than  a  decade  ago  when 
America  shifted  from  active  whale  hunting  to  a 
vigorous  whale-protecting  nation.  Since  the  '70s, 
•'cetacean  chic"  has  become  the  mainstay 'of 'the' 
environmental  movement,  evidenced  by  Roger 
Payne's  recordings  of  the  songs  of  humpback 
whales  and  "1  Support  Greenpeace"  bumper  stick- 
ers on  San  Francisco  Volkswagens  and  Marin 
County  Volvos. 

Until  recently,  little  has  existed  in  the  popular 
press  which  properly  explains  the  biology  of  the 
world's  largest  beasts  ;mH  their  present  plight.  Two 
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cetacean  consciousness  via  different  avenues,  each 
partially  succeeding  hut  stumbling  occasionally 
along  the  way. ~__ 


"So  Remorseless  a  Havoc"  is  a  well -researched^ 
review  of  cetacean  anatomy,  evolution  and  legend 
and  lore,  and  provides  its  own  assault  on' man- 
kind's relentless  hunt.  This  volume  is  a  goldmine 
for  cetaceaphiles.  Such  fascinating  facts  as  dol- 
phins which  hear  through  their  lower  jaw;  finback 
whales  whose  "voices"  are  almost  as  loud  as  the 
roar  of  an  airliner  lifting  off  the  runway,  and  the 
50-million-year-old  ancestral  dolphin  whose  clos- 
est relative  was  a  "prehistoric_h_iHy  goat,"  are  found 
throughout  this  bonk^  •^~"*^^^^*^' — ^ 

McNally  cannot  avoid  the  whaling  issue-  and 
provides  an  unsympathetic  description  ofihe 
history  of  whaling  and  the  fatal  entanglement  of 
spinner  porpoises  within  tuna  nets.  Ignoring  the 
point  of  view  of  the  tuna  fishermen  or  hungry 
Japanese,  McNally  likens  any  continued  whaling 
to  killing  the  Goose  that  Lays  Golden  Eggs. 

It  ends  with  a  sketchy  taxonomic  treatment  of 
living  whales  and  dolphins  but  with  a  useful 
reference  listing.  The  black-and-white  illustrations 
by  l'ieter  Folkens  are  among  the  best  available,  but 
not  as  comprehensive  a  treatment  as  that  provided 
by  Kit-hard  Ellis'  "Book  of  Whales"  (Knopf,  1980). 

Much  of  McNally's  work  concerns  communi- 
cation and  intelligence,  and  makes  mincemeat  of 
the  guru  of  dolphin  intelligence,  John  C.  Lilly,  MD. 
Dr.  Lilly  is  a  horn-again  cetologist  who  began  by 
dissecting  dolphins  to  study  their  brains.  The 
dolphin  does  have  an  impressive  brain  (slightly 
larger  than  ours,  in  fact),  but  how  that  relates  to 
intelligence  is  difficult  to  establish.  An  elephant 
brain  is  four  times  ours  in  size,  but  the  greatest 
gray  matter  belongs  to  the  bull  sperm' whale  of 
Moby  Hick  fame,  more  than  20  pounds  of  it. 


Dr.  Lilly  suggests  that  this  massive  brain  is 
responsible  in  part  for  the  storage  of  an  oral 
tradition  which  has  kept  dolphindom  aware  of  its 
evolutionary  history  as  well  as  a  record  of  man- 
kind's seagoing  history;  he  is  now  trying  to  crack 
the  language  code,  but  so  far  without  success.  After 
several  travels  with  LSD  in  the  company  of 
bottlenose  dolphins,  Dr.  Lilly  lost  sight  of  the 
scientific  method  and  his  credibility  with  the 
scientific  community  as  well. 

McNally  attempts  to  explain  the  muddled 
difference  between  playfulness  and  intelligence. 
Whales  and   dolphins,   particularly   in  a  public 
aquarium,  cavort   and   leap  and  enjoy  physical 
contact  with  humans  (as  does  my  cat,  at  home),  but 
j  this  should  not  be  mistaken  for  being  smart.  The 
large  brain  is  probably  associated  with  communi- 
■|  cation  and  environmental  object  sensing.  Dolphins 
'  obviously  relish  complicated  sounds  in  the  way 
!  that  dogs  are  enamored  of  complex  smells,  and  use 
j;  their  sonar-like  abilities  as  do  bats  to  see  through  a 
medium   much   murkier  than   air.   Although   no 
,  intraspecific  complex  language  has  been  discov- 
ered, researchers  suggest  that  a  communication 
exists,  unlike  anything  that  we  might  have  imag- 
ined ...  a  colorful  "aural  onomatopoeia." 


ristan  Jones,  an  experienced  author  and 
seafarer,  has  taken  these  unverified  theories  of 
complex  communication  and  spun  a  novel  of  sailor 
and  dolphin  and  their  interspecific  communica- 
tion. Jones  has  attempted  to  include  recent  find- 
ings in  cetacean  biology  but,  unlike  McNally,  is  a 
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religious  follower  of  the  Lilly  school  of  extraordi- 
nary intelligence. 

Two  parallel  plots  are  interwoven  such  that  a 
tribe  of  bottlenose  dolphins  encounters  a  crusty, 
mid-life  male  Homo  sapiens  trying  to  prove  him- 
self in  a  single-handed  sailing  race  around  the 
world.  In  alternating  chapters,  the  sailor  recalls  his 
life,  loves  and  wartime  experiences,  while  a  net- 
scarred  but  forgiving  elder  statesman  dolphin 
named  Aka  frolics  with  his  porpoise  playmates  and 
explains  the  history  of  Atlantis  and  dolphindom  to 
his  younger  tribemates  and  the  reader.  The  author 
clearly  has  a  preference  for  Aka,  as  evidenced  by 
the  hero's  so-so  loveplay  which  is  downright  dull  as- 
compared  to  the  dolphin's  torrid  and  polygamous 
sexual  games.  After  pages  of  such  softcore  porpoise 
pornography,  the  red-faced  reader  is  becalmed 
with  "It  is  the  dolphin's  way." 

The  voyage  is  a  gripping  story  that  is  especially 
interesting  to  sailors  or  anyone  else  familiar  with 
trim-tabs,  foredeck  cleats,  genoa  sails  and  snatch 
blocks.  On  his  southern  passage  toward  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  sailor  falls  overboard  and  is  saved 
by  dolphins  in  an  aquatic  version  of  Androcles  and 
the  Lion. 

i  The  story  falls  victim  to  the  same  foibles  as 
most  television  docu-dramas,  namely  that  one  is 
not  sure  where  reality  (biology)  blends  with  pure 
fiction.  One  is  left,  however,  caring  for  these 
curious  creatures,  and  wondering  why  they  would 
save  anyone  in  the  light  of  what  we  whalers  have 
done  to  them.  H 


Dr.  John  E.  McC.osker  is  Director  of  the  Steinhurl 
Aquarium  in  San  Francisco,  and  has  swum  with 
dolphins  at  the  (.ulapagos  Islands  and  with  blue 
whales  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
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Toronto  Film  Festival 


a  celebration  for  the  masses 


By  DIANA  LOEVY     ' 


Special  to  Times  Herald 

THE  TORONTO  Film  Festival,  held  this  year 
from  Sept.  9-17,  is  beloved  by  critics,  film  dis- 
tributors and  audiences  for  the  sheer  quantity  of 
films  (163  this  year),  the  accessibility  of  film  stars 
and  directors  and  the  range  of  films,  from  the  pop- 


MOVIES 


ular  to  the  esoteric.  In  its  eighth  year,  the  festival 
has  always  taken  a  back  seat  to  the  more  interna- 
tional Montreal  Festival,  which  preceeds  it  by  a 
week.  But  this  year  the  festival  is  frankly  reveal- 
ing in  its  populist  image. 

"Toronto  is  a  movie-crazy  town,"  said  film 
critic  Roger  Ebert  who,  with  his  "At  the  Movies" 
co-star  Gene  Siskel  hosts  the  festival's  annual  tri- 
bute (Robert  Duvall  was  honored  this  year).  "It 
has  more  per  capita  moviegoers  than  any  town  in 
North  America.  The  festival  has  everything  from 
mass  show  business  'galas'  to  the  complete  works 
of  Jean-Luc  Goddard." 

The  Toronto  Film  Festival  is  where  the  film 
"Diva"  was  discovered.  And  where  "Chariots  of 
Fire"  received  such  a  popular  response  that  the 
film  was  deemed  commercial  enough  for  a  big  re- 
lease. It  went  on  to  win  an  Academy  Award  for 
best  picture. 

The  much-publicized  "The  Big  Chill"  had  its 
world  premiere  at  the  festival  this  year.  It  stars 
eight  actors,  clearly  on  the  ascent  in  Hollywood, 
who  gather  for  an  impromptu  reunion  when  one 
of  their  fellow  classmates  commits  suicide.  Co-stars 
V^illiam  Hurt,  Kevin  Kline,  Mary  Kay  Place, 
jlenn  Close,  Jeff  Goldblum  and  director  Law- 
rence Kasdan  we're  so  ubiquitous  at  the  festival 


that  they  earned  the  moniker  "The  Big  Chill 
Gang,"  as  they  congregated  at  screenings,  parties 
and  press  conferences. 

The  festival,  attended  by  175,000,  is  also  a 
magnet  for  native  Torontonians  such  as  horror- 
meister  David  Cronenberg,  who  was  on  hand  for  a 
retrospective  of  his  films  ("Rabid,"  "Scanner," 
"Videodrome").  SCTV  alumni  Catherine  O'Hara 
and  Dave  Thomas  also  put  in  festival  appearances. 

And  what  would  a  Canadian  event  be  without 
beer?  Luckily,  Labatt's  Brewery  sponsored  a  com- 
petition, the  only  competition  in  this  featival,  for 
"most  popular  film."  The  winner  was  "The  Big 
Chill." 

The  festival  offered  a  variety  of  films  that 
will  open  within  the  year,  including  the  powerful 
and  flawed  "Danton,"  directed  by  Andrzej  Wajda 
("Man  of  Iron")  and  starring  Gerard  Depardieau 
as  the  French  revolutionist;  the  incomprehensible 
"Moon  in  the  Gutter"  by  "Diva"  director  Jean- 
Jacques  Beineix,  who  was  in  town  to  defend  it;  the 
sensual  "Carmen,"  a  dance  musical  by  Spanish  di- 
rector Carlos  Saura  starring  the  smouldering  Lau- 
ra del  Sol  as  the  eponymous  anti-heroine,  and 
"L' Argent,"  which  will  probably  be  the  last  film 
from  French  director  Robert  Bresson,  long  admired 
for  his  lean,  bare-boned  style. 

Michael  Caine,  who  attended  the  festival, 
stars  in  "Educating  Rita"  (opening  in  Dallas  this 
fall),  playing  an  alcoholic  don  in  a  film  directed  by 
Lewis  Gilbert,  Caine's  director  in  "Alfie."  This  is 
decidedly  not  "Alfie,"  but  Caine  gives  a  serviceable 
performance. 

And  there  were  discoveries,  such  as  the  new 
film  by  Dutch  director  Paul  Verhoeven  ("Soldier 
of  Orange")  called  "The  Fourth  Man,"  an  absur- 
dist and  explicitly  sexual  film.  "La  Balance,"  a 
thriller  about  betrayal,  is  a  big  hit  in  France  and 
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Francis  Coppola,  left,  and  Robert  Duvall  in  Toronto 
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stirred  interest  at  the  festival  as 
well.  Another  discovery  was 
"Stranger's  Kiss,"  a  contemporary 
independent  film  that  is  a  humor- 
ous and  fictional  film-within-a- 
film  about  the  making  of  Stanley 
Kubrick's  1955  work  "Killer's 
Kiss."  With  Peter  Coyote  ("E.T.") 
as  the  director  "Stanley,"  it 
should  not  be  missed  by  fans  of 
Kubrick  or  film  noir. 

"Checkovian"  was  the  way  ac- 
tor Kevin  Kline  described  "The 
Big  Chill"  (opening  in  Dallas  Fri- 
day). "Here  are  people  in  a  coun- 
try house  one  weekend  in  a  rela- 
tively mundane  situation  and  the 
drama  unfolds  in  the  little  subtle 
exchanges,"  said  Kline,  who  plays 
the  master  of  the  house  in  "Chill." 
"The  story  is  the  characters." 

In  "The  Big  Chill"  (the  title  re- 
fers to  the  "chilling"  of  the  for- 
mer '60s  radical's  idealism  and  an 
intimation  of  their  own  mortality), 
the  characters  play  out  their  pre- 
sent and  past  in  this  country 
house  after  the  suicide  of  class- 
mate Alex.  It  is  filled  with  humor 
and  little  moments.  At  Alex's  fu- 
neral, JoBeth  Williams,  who  plays 
Karen,  an  unhappy  wife  and 
mother,  plays  his  favorite  song  on 
the  church  organ:  "You  Can't  Al- 
ways Get  What  You  Want,"  a 
Rolling  Stones  song.  "Traditional- 
ly," says  Michael,  played  by  Jeff 
<  ioldblus,  a  People  magazine  re- 
porter, at  the  wake,  "they  throw  a 
great  party  for  you  when  they 
know  you  can't  come." 

The  film  was  so  well-received 
at  the  festival  it  seems  inconceiv- 
able that  it  had  so  much  trouble 
getting  made,  especially  consider- 
ing its  connection  to  Lawrence 
Kasdan,  whose  directorial  debut 
was  "Body  Heat"  and  whose 
screenwriting  credits  include  the 
biggest  hits  ever  made:  "Raiders 
of    the    Los   Ark,"    "The   Empire 


surprises 


Strikes  Back"  and  "Return  of  the 
Jedi." 

"The  studios  didn't  want  to 
make  the  picture,"  said  Kasdan,  a 
bearded,  bespectacled,  almost  self- 
effacing  man  whose  lack  of  gran- 
diosity is  uncommon  among  direc- 
tors. "I  went  to  10  different 
entities  before  the  Carson  Com- 
pany (Johnny  Carson's  production 
company)  agreed  to  make  the  pic- 
ture. All  the  young  studio  execu- 
tives said  they  loved  it,  it  was 
their  life  but  it  wasn't  commercial. 
They  were  incredibly  cowardly 
about  it." 

The  film  was  made  for  $8  mil- 
lion, "a  lot  of  money  in  the  real 
world  but  nothing  for  Holly- 
wood," according  to  Kasdan.  With 
a  commitment  from  William  Hurt 
("Body  Heat,"  "Altered  States") 
Kasdan  thought,  correctly,  that  he 
could  corral  some  of  the  best 
young  talent  around  to  work  on 
the  film  and  dedicate  an  entire 
month  of  rehearsal  time  for  free. 
"I  always  knew  that  the  actors 
would  embrace  a  situation  like 
this,  where  it's  an  ensemble  and 
they're  working  with  people  ev- 
ery bit  as  good  as  they  are,"  said 
Kasdan.  "They  hate  the  fact  that 
in  Hollywood  there's  usually  no 
rehearsal  time." 

Mary  Kay  Place,  best  known  as 
Loretta  Haggers  in  television's 
"Mary  Hartman,  Mary  Hartman," 
described  the  rehearsal  time  and 
her  part  as  "a  gift  from  God.  This 
is  one  of  those  lifetime  exper- 
iences, 'Mary  Hartman'  was  the 
other  one."  Miss  Place  plays  a  35- 
year-old  lawyer  who  wants  to  be- 
come a  mother  and  is  willing  to 
become  impregnated  by  one  of 
her  old  classmates  "because  they 
are  the  best  guys  I  know." 

Robert  Duvall  was  honored  in  a 
tribute  orchestrated  and  hosted  by 
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Film  festival  paid  tribute  to  Robert  Duvall  I 

D    i'         ...        ..         been  caotured  in  a  documentary  about  this     movie,  with  swelling  music  at  trmmphant  mo-        thartic  ex^rieiKe  | 
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Ebert  and  Siskel,  who  honored  Martin  Scor- 
cese  last  year.  "One  thing  we're  trying  to  do  is 
select  someone  in  mid-career,"  said  Ebert. 
"We're  not  going  for  the  tribute  of  someone 
who's  100  years  old  and  has  already  done  ev- 
erything. One  of  the  things  we  tell  (the  honor- 
ees)  is  you're  not  coming  to  Toronto  and  we 
give  you  a  plaque.  You've  got  to  be  up  there 
and  grilled  and  questioned." 

At  the  tribute,  Duvall  was  indeed  grilled 
and  questioned  by  the  duo,  who  created  a  fa- 
milial atmosphere  in  the  vast  theater.  They 
described  Duvall's  films  and  asked  questions  in 
their  excited  way  and  showed  clips  from  his 
early  movies,  such  as  "To  Kill  a  Mockingbird," 
with  Duvall  as  Boo  Radley,  "The  Chase,"  with 
Marlon  Brando,  and  "The  Detective,"  in  which 
Duvall  stole  a  scene  from  Frank  Sinatra.  And 
there  were  clips  from  Duvall's  greatest  tri- 
umphs, as  consigliere  Tom  Hagan  in  "The 
Godfather"  films  and  Lt.  Col.  Kilgore  in 
"Apocalypse  Now." 

Francis  Coppola,  probably  Duvall's  best 
director,  was  flown  up  from  New  York  to 
honor  him.  Coppola  embraced  his  old  friend 
and  described  his  acting  as  "very  real  and  very 
pure."  Then  they  told  "Godfather"  stories  and 
Duvall  did  a  few  Brando  imitations.  "  'The 
Godfather'  was  the  only  time  I  had  the  feeling 
that  something  big  was  going  to  happen,"  said 
Duvall. 

An  unlikely  pair  at  the  festival  was  Wa- 
tergate conspirator  G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  psy- 
chedelic philosopher  Timothy  Learv.  who 
have  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  success  and 
notoriety  on  the  lecture  circuit,  where  they 
debate  each  other  on  all  the  subjects  they  dis- 
agree on,  which  is  every  subject.  But  the  two 
ex-cons  have  a  chemistry  between  them  that 


been  captured  in  a  documentary  about  this 
odd  couple,  "Return  Engagement"  (opening  in 
Dallas  Nov.  4). 

The  film  opens  with  Leary  and  Liddy 
singing  "America  the  Beautiful"  and  inter- 
sperses their  debate  with  accounts  of  meals 
together  and  their  reminiscenses.  The  film  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  response  in  Toronto  and 
Liddy  was  ready  and  eager  to  answer  ques- 
tions after  the  screening.  No,  he  didn't  eat  the 
whole  rat,  a  scene  described  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy "Will."  "Just  the  back  leg,  left  hind- 
quarter."  Yes,  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  he  would  kill  his  own  son.  As  for  di- 
vorcing his  wife,  he  would  only  do  so  "if  she 
betrayed  her  country  or  something."  As  to  the 
most  frequently  asked  question,  the  identity  of 
'Deep  Throat',"  Liddy  said  it  was  a  composite 
"from  the  masters  of  composite  journalism, 
The  Washington  Post."  And  for  Timothy 
Leary  he  offers  this  cheery  scenario:  "If  the 
Soviet  Union  took  over  they  would  put  me  in 
the  gulag,  extending  me  the  professional  cour- 
tesy of  one  shark  to  another.  Leary  they 
would  just  shoot." 

Jimmy  Stewart,  who  is  recovering  from 
skin  cancer  treatments,  could  not  attend  the 
screening  of  "Vertigo,"  but  the  1958  Hitchcock 
classic  was  a  pleasure  for  those  who  had  never 
seen  the  dreamlike  film.  It  was  taken  out  of 
distribution  15  years  ago  by  Hitchcock  himself, 
along  with  "Rear  Window,"  "Rope"  and  "The 
Trouble  With  Harry."  "Vertigo,"  along  with 
"Rear  Window,"  will  go  into  general  release 
next  month,  so  this  tale  of  acrophobia  and  ob- 
session will  be  seen  by  whole  new  audiences. 

"Heart  Like  a  Wheel"  (opening  in  Dallas 
this  fall)  is  a  movie  they  make  today.  It  stars 
Bonnie  Bedelia  and  Beau  Bridges  as  drag  rac- 
ing champs,  lovers  and  competitors  Shirley 
MuldoVney  and  Connie  Kalitta.  It's  like  a  TV 


movie,  with  swelling  music  at  triumphant  mo- 
ments and  artificial  time  lapses  during  which 
the  passage  of  years  is  signaled  by  a  song.  But 
there  are  good  performances  by  Bedelia  and 
Bridges. 

"I  had  zero  knowledge  of  the  whole  drag 
racing  scene,"  says  Bridges,  who  is  soft-spoken 
and  not  dissimilar  to  the  character  he  played 
in  "Norma  Rae."  "I  plunged  in  at  the  most 
reasonable  place  and  called  Connie  Kalitta. 
He's  a  billionaire  now  —  he's  got  his  'Flying 
Service'  and  one  of  those  800  numbers  you  can 
call  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  told  him  that  my 
initial  reaction  was  that  he  was  portrayed  in 
the  story  as  a  beastly,  awful  guy.  But  what 
impressed  me  about  the  actual  facts  of  their 
lives  was  that  he  did  reach  out  to  Shirley 
Muldowney." 

"Entre  Nous,"  the  third  in  a  series  of 
autobiographical  films  from  French  filmmaker 
Diane  Kurys,  was  warmly  received  at  the  fes- 
tival. (It  will  open  in  Dallas  sometime  next 
year.)  Her  1979  film,  "Peppermint  Soda," 
about  growing  up  in  France  in  the  '50s,  was  a 
critical  and  popular  success.  "Molotov  Cock- 
tail," the  second  film,  was  not  as  well  received. 
"Entre  Nous"  is  a  prequel  to  "Peppermint 
Soda,"  taking  up  the  story  of  Kurys'  mother 
and  father,  the  friendship  that  develops  be- 
tween her  mother,  played  by  Isabelle  Hup- 
pert,  and  the  mother's  friend  Madeleine, 
played  by  Miou  Miou.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
family's  breakup,  and  Kurys  considp^1.*^.  ca- 


thartic experience. 

"My  mother  left  my  father  when  I  was ' 
six,"  said  Ms.  Kurys.  "There  is  a  feeling  of 
guilt  in  any  child  that  they  divorce  because  of 
me,  I  did  something  wrong.  So  I  guess  I  want- 
ed to  get  rid  of  this  guilt.  I'm  not  guilty,  but 
they're  not  either.  Each  film  that  I've  made  up 
until  now  has  been  very  close  to  my  personal 
life.  I  can't  help  it,  that's  the  way  I  am.  I 
notice  all  the  good  work  comes  from  deep 
inside."  •'■'■• 
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Leary:  computer  as  partner  in  symbiotic  relationship 
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By  Diiriii  Needle,  IW Staff 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA— Dr.  Timothy 
Leary,  the  man  who  encouraged  the 
60s  generation  to  turn  on,  tune  in, 
drop  out,  was  at  the  IBM  PC  Faire 
here  with  a  new  message  for  the 
masses  of  Personal  Computer  enthusi- 
asts: "Turn  on,  tune  in,  link  up\" 

Lean'  told  InfoWorld  the  PC  Faire 
as  the  Bret  computer  show  he's  at- 
tended. The  former  Harvard  professor 
said  he'd  been  using  an  Apple  II  com- 
puter to  do  word  processing — he 
composed  his  most  recent  hook, 
Flashbacks,  on  it — and  to  play  games. 
He  plans  to  get  an  IBM  PC  soon. 

Lean  was  attending  the  Faire  at  the 


w, 


behest  of  XOR  (pronounced  e.vorl  Cor- 
poration, a  software  company  based 
in  Minnetonka,  Minnesota,  that  intro- 
duced its  first  series  of  games  and  ap- 
plication software  for  the  PC  at  the 
Faire. 

Although  Lean  indicated  he  may  do 
some  software  development  or  con- 
sulting work  for  XOR,  neither  party  has 
made  any  commitments  as  of  this 
writing. 

"I'm  interested  in  the  concept  of 
video  games  that  increase  our  intelli- 
gence as  we  play  them,"  enthused 
Lean.  If  we  can  program  our  self  and 
personality  into  software  that  is  both 
highly  intelligent  and  funny,  then  the 


computer  can,   in   turn,   teach  us, 
Leaiy  told  InfoWorld. 

"people  think  of  computers  as  being 
impersonal;  1  don't  think  that  at  all, 
continued  Leary.  "Then;  an;  all  kinds 
of  special-interest  groups  using  com- 
puters and  friendship  nets  forming 
because  of  computers. 

"Just  as  Gutenberg  inventing  the 
printing  press  brought  us  the  idea  of 
the  personal  Bible'  that  was  accessi- 
ble to  anyone,  so  have  [Stevel  .lobs  and 
[Steve]  Wozniak  [cofounders  of  Apple] 
brought  us  the;  concept  of  the  per- 
sonal computer.  But  I'd  like  to  get  be- 
yond this  idea  that  people  are  users 
and  talk  more  in  terms  of  the  com- 


puter as  a  partner  in  a  symbiotic  rela- 
tionship." 

XOR  Corporation  was  founded  in 
July  1982  to  design  and  develop  appli- 
cation and  utility  programs  for  the  PC 
and  PC-compatibles. 

Among  the  firm's  six  products 
scheduled  for  release  later  this  fall  is 
an  action  list  data-base  manager 
called  Thoth  ($99.95),  which  features 
three  interactive  data  bases:  a  notepad 
for  free  text  entry,  with  up  to  12  links  to 
other  records  for  each  record;  a  per- 
sonnel c1  .'v'?;  and  a  time  manager 
that  track.  ^s  and  activity  priori- 
tit's. 

Choice  of  data  buses 

You  can  call  up  information  from 
any  one  of  the  three  data  bases  while 
you're  operating  within  another.  You 
create  files  in  various  windows  dis- 
played on  the  screen. 

XOR  also  plans  to  bring  out  an  ad- 
venture game  called  Agent  2.0  for 
S4H. !).").  It  also  functions  as  a  tutorial  for 
learning  DOS  2.0,  the  IBM  PC's  stan- 
dard operating  system. 

Leans  nascent  relationship  with 
XOR  began  after  a  chance  meeting 
with  the  firm's  president,  Glen  K.  Dia- 
mond, on  an  airplane.  ■ 
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The  author,  a  former 
editor  of  Ramparts, 
remembers  the  days  when  he 
introduced  Jane  Fonda  to 
politics,  and  watched  Tom 
Hayden  spout  gun  rhetoric. 


Remember 
Fonda 


By  Peter  Collier 


RE  TOM  HAYDEN 

and  Jane  Fonda  be- 
coming the  Mork 
and  Mindy  of  Cal- 
ifornia politics?  You 
can't  pick  up  a  news- 
paper these  days 
without  being  as- 
saulted by  yet  an- 
other story  about  some  controversy 
they've  caused  or  been  blamed  for,  or  an 
inside  report  on  some  tacky  intrigue  in 
which  they're  newly  involved.  They  seem 
to  have  set  up  shop  as  a  sort  of  two- 
person  political  platform  with  ready- 
made  planks  and  all  the  issues  ranging 
from  solar  power  to  secretaries'  rights. 
Push  the  button  and  you  get  the  answer. 
They  are  everyplace,  yet  nowhere. 

First  it  was  the  spat  with  Joan  Baez. 
Instead  of  simply  not  signing  the  singer's 
condemnation  of  certain  barbarities  cur- 
rently practiced  by  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam,  Jane  Fonda  had  a 
"position"  of  her  own:  that  all  this  talk  of 
human  rights  abuse  was  potentially  irre- 
sponsible because  it  could  play  into  the 
hands  of  hawkish  elements  in  U.S.  pol- 
icy-making circles.  While  falling  short  of 
the  moral  imbecility  of  attorney  William 
Kunstler's  refusal  to  criticize  any  social- 
ist government  whatever  its  atrocity,  this 
stand  was,  at  minimum,  obtuse.  Tens  of 


thousands  of  people  are  mired  in  un- 
speakable tragedy  while  Hayden-Fonda 
mince  words  to  avoid  offending  the  Stali- 
nist gerontocracy  that  runs  Hanoi.  Ulti- 
mately she  and  Tom  tried  to  scramble  to 


Before  politics:  In  1968,  Jane 
Fonda  took  readily  to  her  role  as 
budding  star. 


higher  ground  by  scheduling  a  Holly- 
wood gala  for  the  Boat  People,  but  by 
that  time  their  efforts  seemed  a  bit  tardy, 
coming  as  they  did  a  month  after  even 
the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet  had  seen  the  light. 
And  even  as  they  collected  money  they 
were  at  pains  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
their  opinion  the  refugees  were  victims 
not  of  systematic  repression  and  extor- 
tion, but  of  some  natural  catastrophe,  an 
Indochinese  version  of  the  great  potato 
famine,  perhaps. 

Then  there  was  Jane's  tearful  depar- 
ture from  the  California  Arts  Council. 
This  might  have  been  a  shame,  but  it  was 
hardly  indicative  of  a  new  wave  of  Mc- 
Carthyism,  as  the  couple  charged.  It  was 
not  as  if  she  were  a  career  foreign  officer 
who  had  been  rejected  for  a  position  in 
the  State  Department,  after  all,  or  some- 
one witch-hunted  out  of  a  job  that  had 
enabled  her  to  support  her  family.  What 
was  at  issue,  to  keep  perspective,  was  no 
more  than  an  appointment  by  the  gover- 
nor that  was  itself  a  kind  of  political 
payola.  At  least  Fonda  actually  did  what 
she  was  charged  with  by  the  legislature 
(by  traveling  to  Hanoi  in  1972  and  mak- 
ing antiwar  broadcasts  there);  this  was  a 
satisfaction  many  of  the  victims  of  the 
first  wave  of  McCarthyism  didn't  have. 
So  it  was  doubtful  that  the  spirit  of 
Dalton  Trumbo  rolled  in  an  unquiet  grave 
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when  she  was  rejected.  Indeed,  by  offer- 
ing to  compare  her  mischance  with  what 
took  place  25  years  earlier,  Fonda  could 
be  said  to  have  trivialized  the  sad  fate  of 
those  who  really  suffered  in  those  scoun- 
drel times.  How  are  we  to  regard  her — as 
the  Hollywood  One? 

In  the  background  of  these  imbroglios 
are  the  continuing  reports  of  Hayden- 
Fonda's  back-room  politicking  and  grow- 
ing relationship  with  Governor  Brown. 
From  its  onset,  this  alliance  has  seemed 
somewhat  at  odds  with  the  role  of  politi- 
cal knights-errant  which  the  couple  has 
seemed  anxious  to  play.  The  quid  pro 
quos  come  right  out  of  the  classic  era  of 
ward-heeling  politics:  Jerry  gives  them 
appointive  posts  and  minor  patronage  to 
help  build  their  political  base;  in  return 
Jane  promises  to  extract  a  rumored  $3- 
million  from  Hollywood  liberals  for 
Brown's  1980  presidential  bid.  Someone 
has  coined  a  wonderful  term  to  describe 
what  they  are  doing:  "Brown-nosing. " 

HE  Supreme  Court 
says  that  a  writer's  in- 
itial feelings  are  one 
of  the  things  to  be 
considered  in  evaluat- 
ing whether  an  author 
has  committed  libel. 
And  so  I  should  admit 
that  there  is  a  per- 
sonal element  here;  a  reason  why,  when 
Hayden  or  Fonda  or  both  begin  describ- 
ing the  shape  of  things  to  come,  I  find 
myself  switching  frequencies  to  remem- 
ber instead  the  way  we  were. 


Her  political  consciousness 
newly  raised,  Fonda  addressed  a 
1970  antiwar  rally. 


". . .  Jerry  gives  them 
appointive  posts;  in 
return  Jane  promises 
to  raise  a  rumored  $3- 
million  from  Holly- 
wood for  Brown , 
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In  interviews  where  she  has  spoken  of 
the  origins  of  her  involvement  in  politics, 
Jane  sometimes  credits  me  with  having 
introduced  her  to  the  Left.  She  is  allud- 
ing to  an  occurrence  that  took  place  early 
in  1970,  something  that  now  seems  only 
a  footnote  to  a  saga  that  has  far  out- 
stripped it.  I  was  an  editor  of  Ramparts 
magazine  then,  and  one  evening  I  got  a 
call  from  someone  identifying  himself  as 
a  friend  of  Jane  Fonda's.  I  can  still  re- 
member my  effort  to  come  up  with  the 
right  response:  "Well,  any  friend  of 
Jane's  is  a  friend  of  mine."  He  ignored 
that  and  went  on  to  say  that  he'd  just 
heard  from  her.  She  was  in  India,  where 
she'd  gone  to  do  some  meditating  after 
quitting  Europe's  dolce  vita  scene.  She'd 
read  and  been  moved  by  an  article  I'd 
written  on  the  Indian  occupation  of  Al- 
catraz  and  Indian  affairs  in  general.  She 
was  on  her  way  back  to  America  now. 
She  wanted  to  put  the  Barbarella  phase 
of  her  life  behind  her,  he  said,  and  be- 
come involved  in  America's  movement 
for  social  change.  "Movement  for  social 
change":  That  was  the  phrase  he  used. 

If  I  had  known  then  that  there  was  an 
"agent"  on  the  staff  of  Ramparts  (as 
documents  obtained  from  the  CIA  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  would 
later  show),  or  if  the  term  "dirty  tricks" 
had  yet  been  coined,  I'm  sure  I  would 
have  imagined  something  more  sinister 
than  a  simple  hoax.  Those  were  times  of 
real  creativity  in  the  realm  of  paranoia, 
remember.  But  as  it  was,  I  just  assumed 
that  it  was  a  soggy  joke  by  someone  who 


While  in  Hanoi  in  July,  1972, 
Fonda  visited  North  Vietnamese 
children. 


knew  what  a  large  and  inviting  target  the 
male  ego  was.  When  the  friend  said  that 
Fonda  herself  would  soon  be  getting  in 
touch,  I  said, "Sure,"  and  forgot  about  it. 

But  a  few  days  later  there  was  another 
call.  "I'm  here  to  learn  what's  going  on," 
said  the  actress  herself.  "I've  been  gone 
so  long.  I  feel  so  ignorant  about  what  has 
happened  in  this  country.  I  want  to  get 
involved."  She  asked  me  to  take  her  to 
Alcatraz  and  introduce  her  to  some  of  the 
Indian  activists.  Naturally  I  said  I  would. 

She  showed  up  at  the  San  Francisco 
Embarcadero  on  the  appointed  morning, 
materializing  out  of  fog  that  seemed 
provided  for  the  occasion  by  a  Hollywood 
special-effects  crew.  She  was  wearing 
tight  jeans  and  had  a  helmet  of  hair  cut 
in  a  shag:  It  was  the  proper  uniform,  but 
she  didn't  seem  quite  comfortable  in  it. 
The  features  that  struck  me  were  the 
marvelous,  toothy  smile  and  eyes  of  tre- 
mendous depth.  She  said  she  was  nervous 


Dummy  rifle  in  hand,  Fonda 
performed  at  a  Tokyo  antiwar 
show  in  December,  1971. 
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about  how  she  would  be  received,  yet  she 
radiated  a  kind  of  coiled  energy  and  con- 
fidence in  her  ability  to  meet  and  master 
the  new  situation. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  situation  on  Al- 
catraz  would  begin  to  deteriorate  until 
the  island  finally  resembled  a  scene  from 
Lord  of  the  Flies:  armed  bands  vying  to 
become  the  recognized  enforcers  of  the 


Surrounded  by  demonstrators, 
Tom  Hayden  addressed  a  1968 
Chicago  7  rally. 
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...  I  was  amazed  by 
the  acuteness  with 
which  Fonda  sized  up 
the  situation  and 
moved  to  the  center  of 
the  ruling  clique  . . .' 
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occupation;  heavy-hitters  coming  over 
from  the  mainland  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  ripping  out  copper  wire  and  other 
materials,which  they  sold  to  salvage  com- 
panies for  big  bucks;  four-  and  five-year- 
old  children  reeling  around  the  echoing 
cellblocks,  high  on  arcane  chemical  sub- 
stances. But  for  now  it  was  still  a  cause 
celebre.  Local  yachtsmen  were  running 
food  and  other  supplies  past  the  feeble 
Coast  Guard  blockade;  tons  of  money 
were  being  raised  by  the  society  set.  The 
only  signs  of  what  was  to  come  was  the 
factionalism  that  has  often  marked  inter- 
tribal affairs. 

I  remember  being  amazed  by  the 
acuteness  with  which  Fonda  sized  up  the 
situation  and  immediately  moved  with 
incredible  sureness  to  the  center  of  the 
then-ruling    clique,    a    group    of   urban 


Tom  Hayden  and  Jane  Fonda 
attended  a  1974  ACLU  tribute  to 
her  father. 


Sioux.  By  nightfall  she  had  allowed  her- 
self to  become  their  captive,  or  perhaps  it 
was  vice  versa.  When  I  left  she  was 
smoking  dope  with  them  and  already 
making  insider's  jokes  about  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  other  of  the  red 
man's  oppressors. 

A  week  or  so  later  she  called  again  to 
say  she  had  decided  to  tour  the  country 
by  car,  a  sort  of  discover-Amcrica  trip. 
She  wanted  to  stop  at  as  many  reserva- 
tions as  possible,  and  asked  for  names 
and  contacts.  As  I  was  giving  them  to 
her,  she  also  said  that  she  wanted  to  do 
something  special,  something  that  could 
have  an  impact.  She  asked  if  there  was 
any  place  I  knew  of  where  an  appearance 
by  her  might  make  a  difference.  1  told 
her  about  the  Original  Cherokee  Com- 
munity Organization,  a  band  of  Cher- 
okee full-bloods  in  Oklahoma  who  were 
trying  to  preserve  their  language  and 
folkways  and  to  recapture  their  tribal 
government  and  assets  from  a  group  of 
whites  led  by  W.  W.  Keeler  (then  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Phillips  Petroleum, 
and  a  Nixon  crony).  Keeler's  group  had 
paternalistically  "managed"  Cherokee 
affairs  for  years.  The  situation  was  not 
"chic"  in  the  way  Tom  Wolfe  used  the 
word,  but  it  was  one  in  which  outside 
attention  could  really  help.  She  told  me 
she  would  go  to  Oklahoma  if  I  set  some- 
thing up.  I  did. 

My  last  word  from  her  was  a  bread- 
and-butter  note  on  the  letterhead  of  an 
Elko  motel  where  she  had  stopped  on  the 
first  leg  of  her  journey.  It  was  filled  with 
awe  about  the  political  and  cultural  tur- 
moil in  the  country.  "There  is  so  much  to 
learn,"  she  wrote  in  a  neat  backhanded 
slant  I'd  always  envied  in  the  fastidious 
left-handers  I'd  known  in  high  school. 
She  closed  with  the  slogan  "Power  to  the 
People!"  (As  I  look  at  the  letter  now  and 
toy  with  the  idea  that  character  can  in- 
deed be  read  in  one's  script,  I  notice  that 
the  exclamation  point  has  a  tiny  circle 


Tom  and  Jane  on  the  campaign 
trail  during  Hayden's 
unsuccessful  1976  Senate  bid. 
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under  it  instead  of  a  dot.) 

Not  long  afterward  I  saw  that  she  was 
involved  in  the  GI  coffee-house  move- 
ment. Then  she  formed  a  menage  with 
Mark  Lane  and  began  to  speak  out  on  a 
variety  of  issues,  plunging  into  the  doings 
and  undoings  of  the  Left  with  an  incredi- 
ble gusto  and  ability  that  was  nothing 
short  of  remarkable,  to  quickly  master  the 
proper  opinions  and  attitudes.  What  had 
taken  others  in  her  generation  a  decade 
to  learn  she  managed  to  telescope  into  a 
few  brief  months.  CBS  newsman  Mike 
Wallace  tells  the  story  of  meeting  her  in 
New  York  and  having  a  brief  discussion 
in  which  he  happened  to  mention  El- 
dridge  Cleaver  and  was  surprised  to  see  a 
blank  look  come  over  her  face;  then,  a 
few  months  later,  he  noted  that  she  was 
the  head  of  the  Cleaver  Defense  Fund. 

VER  the  next  few 
years  she  moved 
into  the  high  eche- 
lons of  the  move- 
ment, also  becom- 
ing the  premier 
American  actress 
of  her  time,  dis- 
tinguished above 
all  others  for  the  way  she  breathed  realism 
into  the  roles  she  selected.  I  caught  sight 
of  her  again  in  Berkeley  last  spring,  just 
after  the  Oscar  ceremonies,  when  she  was 
making  an  appearance  in  behalf  of  a  slate 
of  "radical"  candidates  for  city  council. 
She  was  saying  that  "the  people"  had 
scored  two  victories  in  recent  days.  One 
was  the  Academy  Awards,  and  the  other 
was  a  rent-control  ordinance  in  Santa 
Monica  she  and  Hayden  had  helped 
spearhead.  Defeat  of  Berkeley's  incum- 
bent mayor,  whom  she  called  a  tool  of  the 
corporate  interests,  would  be  a  third. 

As  I  stood  on  the  fringe  of  the  crowd 
listening  to  her,  my  mind  drifted  back  a 
few  years  to  the  final  upshot  of  that  meet- 
ing with  her  at  Alcatraz.  About  a  year 
after  she  had  finished  her  cross-country 
trip,  I  got  a  call  from  someone  at  the 
beleaguered  Oklahoma  organization  of 
Cherokee  full-bloods. 

"By  the  way,"  I  asked  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation,  "how  did  Jane  Fonda 
do  for  you?  Did  you  make  money  for  the 
fight  against  Keeler?" 

"Oh,  Jane  Fonda."  The  voice  sounded 
doubtful.  "Well,  you  know,  she  never 
showed  up.  We  waited  and  waited,  but 
she  never  came.  We  never  heard  nothing. 
I  guess  she  went  on  to  bigger  and  better 
things." 


YEAR  or  so  before 
Fonda  staged  her 
coming  home,  Tom 
Hayden  arrived  in 
Berkeley,  bringing 
with  him  a  reputa- 
tion that  was  almost 
mythic.  He  may  not 
have  had  great  per- 
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. . .  When  I  left,  she 
was  smoking  dope 
with  the  Indians  and 
making  insider's  jokes 
about  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  . . ." 


sonal  magnetism  (I  remember  at  the  time 
hearing  someone  in  a  political  meeting 
say  that  he  had  "all  the  charisma  of  an 
iguana"),  yet  he  had  been  there  when  it 
counted:  the  founding  of  SDS  and  the 
drafting  of  the  Port  Huron  Statement; 
Mississippi  Summer;  the  Newark  ghetto 
when  it  exploded;  Hanoi  in  1965  and  the 
Democratic  convention  in  1968.  Indict- 
ment as  one  of  the  Chicago  7  had  authen- 
ticated his  standing  as  our  leading 
radical;  it  was  equivalent  in  the  move- 
ment to  receiving  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  He  was  a  protean  char- 
acter who  could  say  that  electoral  politics 
and  the  Democratic  party  were  tools  of 


fascism  yet  cry  at  Bobby  Kennedy's 
wake;  who  decried  the  media  as  a  tool  of 
the  power  structure  yet  had  access  to  the 
New  York  Review  of  Books  and  other 
organs  of  opinion.  Berkeley  radicals  wel- 
comed him  as  if  he  were  Lenin  arriving 
on  the  sealed  train. 

Since  Chicago  he  had  been  saying  that 
it  was  time  for  America  to  have  its  own 
National  Liberation  Front.  As  1  remem- 
ber it,  his  idea  was  that  the  Left  should 
create  small  enclaves  of  liberated  terri- 
tory from  which  guerrilla  units  could 
sally  forth  on  their  missions  into  the 
larger  society  and  return  as  if  to  sanctu- 
ary. (It  seemed  a  neat  pun  on  the  strate- 
gic hamlet  program  implemented  with 
such  disastrous  effects  in  Vietnam  years 
earlier.)  He  saw  Berkeley  as  the  first  such 
liberated  zone,  a  prototype  for  those  that 
would  inevitably  follow. 

In  1976,  when  he  was  trying  to  become 
"respectable,"  Hayden  would  appear  at 


Tom  and  Jane  played  prominent 
roles  at  Washington's  antinuke 
rally  in  May,  1979. 
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coffee  k latches  around  the  state  to  tell 
people  he  should  be  senator  because  of 
his  positions  on  the  pocketbook  issues. 
But  back  in  1968  he  had  violently  at- 
tacked those  radicals  who  wanted  to 
organize  working-class  neighborhoods 
around  economic  questions,  picturing 
them  as  reactionary  and  purging  them 
from  the  first  organization  he  began  in 
Berkeley,  the  International  Liberation 
School.  He  insisted  that  there  must  be 
struggle,  and  got  his  followers  to  take 
karate,  explaining  that  it  was  not  only 
salutary  as  a  physical  regimen  but  also  a 
necessary  step  in  the  psychological  hard- 
ening that  would  enable  erstwhile  stu- 
dents and  intellectuals  to  become  effec- 
tive freedom  fighters.  The  members  of 
the  school  began  accumulating  weapons 
and  ammunition.  Ultimately  there  would 
be  secret  rifle  practices  in  the  Berkeley 
hills  for  that  coming  apocalypse  which 
Charlie  Manson,  working  from  his  per- 
sonal psychotic  vision,  called  Helter  Skel- 
ter. 

One  day  Hayden  came  to  my  friend 
David  Horowitz's  back  yard  and  an- 
nounced that  he  felt  it  was  time  to  form  a 


In  1975,  Jane  unfurled  a  tele- 
gram from  Cambodia's  Prince 
Sihanouk  while  Tom  looked  on. 


". . .  Once  Hayden 
demanded  advance 
payment  for  a  story  so 
that  he  could  buy  gas 
masks  for  the 
Panthers . . ." 


new  "communist  party"  replete  with  an 
underground,  democratic  centralism,  the 
works.  Horowitz  complained  that  history 
showed  that  a  party  based  on  that  kind  of 
vanguardism  would  inevitably  become  to- 
talitarian. Hayden  dismissed  such  quib- 
bles as  "anti-Stalinist  bullshit."  It  was  a 
time  when  Stalin  was  undergoing  re- 
habilitation among  certain  circles  in 
Berkeley. 

What  Hayden  really  wanted  was  a 
group  that  would  function  as  the  white 
equivalent  of  the  Black  Panther  party. 
The  Panthers  had  always  been  the  naked 
id  of  the  Berkeley  Left.  We  admired  them 
because  they  not  only  picked  up  the  gun, 
but  were  ready  to  use  it;  because  they 
acted  out  what  for  whites  were  only 
steamy  fantasies.  Once  Hayden  came  into 
the  office  of  Ramparts  (which,  mea  culpa, 
I  should  note  had  enthusiastically  printed 
much  of  his  theorizing)  demanding  ad- 
vance payment  for  an  article  so  that  he 
could  buy  gas  masks  for  the  Panthers. 

He  was,  like  many  of  the  rest  of  us, 
something  of  a  cheerleader  in  their 
bloody  war  with  the  police  departments 
of  several  cities,  urging  them  on  as  if  they 
were  players  involved  in  the  big  game. 
For  their  part,  the  Panthers  would  always 


Jerry  Brown  and  Jane  shared  the 
speakers'  platform  at  the  Capitol 
antinuke  rally. 
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remain  somewhat  ambivalent  about  his 
notions  of  coalition.  Hayden  first  irked 
them  by  showing  up  at  one  of  the  Hue) 
Newton  birthday  celebrations  (when  the 
party's  founder  was  still  in  jail)  shouting 
slogans  about  power  growing  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun,  something  regarded  as 
uncool  on  such  an  occasion.  Later  the 
Panthers  got  the  idea  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  committed  to  the  case  of  his 
Chicago  7  codefendant  Bobby  Scale,  who 
remained  in  jail  while  Hayden  and  others 
were  at  large  fantasizing  about  a  new 
communist  party.  David  Hilliard,  who 
had  become  the  Panther  leader  when  all 
the  others  were  in  jail  or  exile,  got  so  mad 
at  Hayden  that  he  tried  to  break  a  bottle 
over  his  head  during  a  fund  raiser  at  Dec- 
ca  Mitford's  house. 

Berkeley's  People's  Park  uprising 
seemed  in  some  sense  the  logical  fulfill- 
ment of  Hayden's  efforts  to  liberate 
Berkeley.  Demonstrators  were  on  the 
street — freaks  as  well  as  Weathermen.  If 
it  was  not  quite  a  full-fledged  insurrec- 
tion, there  was  at  least  some  of  the  flavor 
of  a  state  of  siege.  The  tenth  anniversary 
of  this  event  recently  passed,  and  I  remi- 
nisced about  it  with  an  old  new  leftist 
who  knew  about  Hayden's  role.  "There  it 
was,"  he  said,  "people  fighting  in  the 
streets,  smoke  and  tear  gas — just  what 
was  called  for  in  Tom's  strategy  of  liber- 
ated zones.  But  we  looked  around  and — 
no  Tom!  We  found  that  he  and  some  of 
his  followers  were  off  writing  what  they 
called  the  Berkeley  Liberation  Program 
while  all  the  action  was  taking  place." 

FTER  People's  Park, 
when     Jane     Fonda 
was     entering     the 
metamorphosis   that 
would  transform  her 
from    Barbarella   to 
La  Pasionaria,  Hay- 
den was  forming  a 
collective  called  the 
Red  Family.  It  consisted  of  about  a  dozen 
hand-picked   people   from   the   Berkeley 
I  Left. 

»  We  heard  of  their  marathon  struggle 
'£  sessions — eight  and  ten  hours  and  some- 

*  times  more.  Some  of  the  issues  were  "cul- 

*  tural":  whether  or  not  it  constituted 
J  "privatism"  to  close  the  door  when  using 
<  the  bathroom  or  to  practice  monogamy 

within  the  collective.  They  also  haggled 
over  larger  matters:  the  proper  view  to- 
ward North  Korea's  Kim  II  Sung,  and 
how  to  deal  with  Weathermen  and  the 
ideology  of  revolutionary  violence.  (Most 
Berkeley  radicals  felt  that  the  Weather- 
men were,  to  use  the  jargon  of  the  time, 
"custeristic";  but  the  Red  Family  and 
Hayden  were  more  kindly  disposed.  This 
fact  would  take  on  a  special  irony  in  1975 
when  Emile  de  Antonio,  who  had  di- 
rected Point  of  Order  and  other  leftist 
political  documentaries,  was  subpoenaed 
by  the  grand  jury  in  Los  Angeles  for 
footage  of  his  project  on  the  Weather 
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Underground.  His  case  was  taken  on  by 
the  ACLU,  but  when  he  asked  Hayden- 
Fonda  to  sign  a  statement  of  support  al- 
ready endorsed  even  by  middle-of-the- 
roaders  in  the  film  world,  he  was  turned 
down  because  they  wanted  to  airbrush 
Hayden's  connections  with  that  past  radi- 
calism for  the  upcoming  Senate  cam- 
paign.) 

The  Red  Family  hung  like  a  charge  of 
static  electricity  over  the  Berkeley  Left,  a 
political  version  of  high  society.  Everyone 
who  considered  him-  or  herself  a  radical 
waited  for  the  call  to  come.  Once  one  of 
the  members  of  the  collective  asked  if  I 
would  hide  some  weapons  in  my  garage.  I 
refused,  from  motives,  I'm  sad  to  say, 
that  had  more  to  do  with  cowardice  than 
principle.  Afterward,  I  felt  like  Benedict 
Arnold. 

The  neighbors  of  the  Red  Family — 
which  had  managed,  in  the  manner  of  the 
radical  affluence  of  those  days,  to  accu- 
mulate enough  money  to  buy  three 
houses  on  a  single  Berkeley  block — were 
not  pleased  by  the  doings  there.  Block 
parties  were  staged  as  a  way  of  cooling 
out  the  ruffled  feelings,  but  even  the 
neighbors  sympathetic  to  the  group's  pol- 
itics were  annoyed  by  its  melodramatic 
security  mania.  Floodlights  burned  all 
night  to  give  warning  of  paramilitary  as- 
sault by  police.  One  neighbor  who  was 
peripherally  involved  in  some  of  the 
group's  activities  says  now:  "I  guess  it 
was  a  kind  of  wishful  thinking.  As  near 
as  I  can  tell,  although  they  talked  con- 
stantly about  what  they  were  going  to 
do,  they  never  really  did  anything.  I  re- 
member once  there  was  a  hell  of  a 
row  because  some  of  the  members  dis- 
covered that  a  couple  of  the  others  were 
taking  off  under  the  guise  of  doing  'politi- 
cal work'  and  actually  driving  off  to 
various  parts  of  the  Bay  Area  and 
climbing  into  bed  to  spend  all  day  with 
their  lovers." 

The  Red  Family  decided  at  one  point 
to  found  a  child-care  center.  The  neigh- 
bor quoted  above  remembers  the  naming 
process:  "In  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
lesson  in  participatory  democracy,  they 
decided  to  ask  the  children  themselves  to 
name  the  school,  emphasizing  that  the 
Red  Family  had  set  this  place  up  for  their 
benefit  and  now  the  Red  Family  wanted 
them  to  pick  a  name.  But  one  five-year- 
old  didn't  take  the  hint  and  said  it  should 
be  called  'Fairyland.'  The  other  kids  liked 
that.  The  people  from  the  Red  Family 
sort  of  looked  at  each  other  in  despair 
and  said,  'Yes,  okay,  but  don't  you  think 
there  should  be  a  color  associated  with 
this  school  that  the  Red  Family  has 
provided?'  'Sure,'  another  child  piped  up, 
'it  should  be  "Blue  Fairyland." '  So 
that's  the  name  they  were  stuck  with." 

Roger  Rapoport,  a  journalist  who  now 
lives  one  street  over  from  what  was  the 
Red  Family's  compound,  says  that  Jane 
Fonda  visited  the  collective  when  she  was 
in  the  area  filming  Steelyard  Blues.  "She 


". . .  Hayden  was 
purged  from  the 
Red  Family  for 
'cult  of  personality,' 
'bourgeois  privatism' 
and  'elitism' . . ." 


apparently  put  her  daughter  into  Blue 
Fairyland  for  a  while.  The  story  I  heard 
was  that  the  Red  Family,  which  had  been 
almost  torn  apart  on  the  issue  of  sexism, 
had  been  having  trouble  getting  the  men 
to  show  up  for  duty  at  the  school,  but 
when  word  got  out  that  Fonda  was  com- 
ing, they  competed  for  the  up-front  posi- 
tions." 

There  were  many  strange  rumors 
about  the  group.  (It  was  like  the  Illumi- 
nati,  Bilderbergers  or  any  other  exclusive 
sect  in  that  its  secretiveness  fueled  the 
myths  about  it.)  One  of  the  most  bizarre 
stories  had  to  do  with  the  group's  decision 
that  in  the  coming  revolution  the  forces 
of  the  Left  would  be  called  on  to  provide 
medical  care  for  their  own  casualties.  We 
heard  that  they  were  studying  medicine 
within  their  three-house  fortress,  using 
each  other  as  guinea  pigs  to  practice  on. 
One  person  close  to  the  group  at  the  time 
says  that  they  decided  to  test  their  skills 
by  sending  a  team  to  a  clinic  in  the 
Central  Valley  and  claiming  that  they 
were  paramedics.  According  to  this  ac- 
count, they  actually  convinced  authorities 
there  to  let  them  offer  treatment. 

By  1972  Berkeley  was  aflame  with 
rumors  about  dissension  inside  the  Red 
Family.  It  was  part  of  the  syndrome  that 
afflicted  the  Left  as  a  whole  and  turned  it 
cannibalistic.  Since  their  ideas  were  too 
fantastic  and  theological  to  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  larger  society,  radicals  turned 
inward  and  began  to  scour  themselves  for 
signs  of  impurity.  We  heard  that  Hayden 
had  been  charged  with  promoting  a  "cult 
of  personality."  For  what  seemed  like  a 
long  time,  he  didn't  appear  as  a  speaker 
at  rallies;  instead,  he  stood  around  at  the 
edge  of  things  with  a  dour  look  on  his 
face  as  if  invisible  tape  had  been  placed 
over  his  lips.  Then  we  heard  he  was  "un- 
der discipline."  Finally  there  came  the 
electrifying  news  that  he  had  been 
purged.  After  adeptly  navigating  all 
kinds  of  rapids  during  his  radical  career, 
he  had  gotten  caught  in  the  middle  of 
sexual  politics  he  couldn't  finesse.  Ac- 
cording to  gossip  that  seeped  out  of  the 
collective,  the  crimes  he  was  accused  of 
were  "bourgeois  privatism"  and  "elit- 
ism." Apparently  he  had  confided  doubts 
about  the  intelligence  of  some  members 
of  the  Red  Family  within  the  sanctuary 
of  the  bedroom  he  shared  with  a  woman 
who  had  later  used  these  confidences  to 
denounce  him  and  swing  power  in  the 


group  over  to  her  sisters. 

He  left  for  Los  Angeles.  The  next 
thing  we  heard  was  that  he  had  struck  up 
a  relationship  with  Jane.  A  lucky  few 
were  invited  to  the  wedding.  The  rest  of 
us  were  left  to  ponder  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage  that  holds  that  politics  makes 
for  strange  bedfellows. 

We  watched  Hayden  in  his  1976  cam- 
paign for  the  Senate  going  from  group  to 
group  talking  about  the  past  decade  as  if 
he  had  been  nothing  more  than  one  of  the 
bright  young  idealists  who  went  straight 
from  college  to  the  Peace  Corps.  His  line 
to  those  who  queried  him  about  his  past 
was  that  the  culture  had  changed  while 
people  like  himself  had  remained  con- 
stant. I  remember  being  in  a  bar  with  a 
friend  and  watching  him  on  television  one 
of  the  many  times  he  said  that  the  slo- 
gans of  the  sixties  had  become  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  seventies.  My  friend 
murmured  into  his  beer,  "Yeah,  like  'Pick 
Up  the  Gun.'  " 

H  AT  we  have 
here  is  more 
than  More  A- 
merican  Graf- 
fiti. Hayden- 
Fonda  have 
apparently 
decided  to  be- 
come the  most 
efficient  two-person  political  machine  in 
the  country,  championing  the  appropriate 
traditional  issues  like  pesticide  control 
and  the  economy,  as  if  they  had  created 
them,  and  there  had  never  been  a  Rachel 
Carson  or  a  Sierra  Club  when  the  two  of 
them  were  still  in  their  prior  incarnations. 
Jane  uses  her  glamour  to  make  friends 
and  influence  people  in  high  places, 
meanwhile  accumulating  a  vast  political 
constituency  among  those  who  think  that 
going  to  a  film  about  Vietnam  veterans  or 
a  reactor  melt-down  is  a  political  act. 
Meanwhile,  Tom  seeks  to  alter  his  image 
for  the  Senate  campaign  of  1982,  or 
whatever  other  office  he  might  run  for. 
He  gives  something  like  a  broad  wink  to 
those  he'd  like  to  be  remembered  by  as 
a  movement  icon,  as  if  to  suggest  that  one 
of  these  days  he'll  finally  obtain  a  posi- 
tion from  which  he'll  be  able  to  speak  his 
mind — but  until  then,  we'll  have  to  take 
him  on  faith  as  our  Manchurian  Candi- 
date. Otherwise  he  addresses  himself  to  a 
newer  or  more  forgetful  bloc  of  voters,  as 
in  a  recent  interview  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  unequivocally  disclaiming  any 
past  connection  with  Marx  or  revolution, 
and  letting  them  believe  that  he  was  al- 
ways a  liberal  Democrat  manque  waiting 
for  his  radical  cocoon  to  open. 

Thus  does  the  current  crisis  give  birth, 
as  if  by  immaculate  conception,  to  the 
new  politicians.  And  behold!  They  have 
the  same  consuming  ambition,  the  same 
disdain  for  the  truth  and  the  same  con- 
tempt for  our  intelligence  as  old  ones 
did.  ■■ 
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Leary  taps 
like  minds 
for  mission 


By  GEORGE  X.  JOHNSON 

The  Minneapolis  Star 

Judging  from  the  accounts  of  the 
survivors,  Tuesday  night's  party 
for  Timothy  Leary  was  a  success. 

There  was  a  water  bed  with  mir- 
rors above  it,  a  very  advanced  ster- 
eo system  and  a  hot  tub  and  sauna 
for  re-energizing  after  dips  in  the 
snow. 

The  host  of  the  celebration  was  a 
vice  president  of  a  Bloomington 
computer  company,  and  among  the 
entertainment  was  a  conglomera- 
tion of  the  space-age  electronics 
Leary  finds  as  mind-expanding  as 
the  hallucinogenic  drugs  he's  advo- 
cated for  20  years. 

"We  went  over  to  this  house  and 
got  a  little  wrecked,"  Leary  said. 

He  and  his  friends  played  with 
video  games  and  three  dish  anten- 
nas aimed  at  communications  sat- 
ellites orbiting  invisibly  overhead. 

"They  had  52  channels,  all  over 
the  world,"  he  said.  His  famous 
dictum,  "Tune  in,  turn  on,  drop 
out,"  had  acquired  a  new,  techno- 
logical meaning. 

"St.  Paul-Minneapolis  now  has 
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Timothy  Leary  pulls  computers 
into  mind-expanding  revolution 


(Leary,  from  Page  ia) 

been  promoted,"  he  said.  "You're 
now  No.  3  in  the  Hedonic  Age — 
the  hedonic,  aesthetic,  erotic  age." 
Aspen  and  Beverly  Hills  come  first, 
he  said. 


Leary  is  62  years  old  now.  He 
has  short-cropped  gray  hair.  In  his 
pullover  sweater,  gray  slacks,  and 
white  tennis  shoes  he  looks  like  a 
college  professor  again.  But  his 
face  has  the  weathered  look  of  a 
seaman. 

He  was  a  psychology  professor 
at  Harvard  University  in  the  early 
1960s  when  he  started  experiment- 
ing with  an  obscure  drug  called  ly- 
sergic acid  diethylamide,  or  LSD. 

Personality,  he  thought,  is  de- 
fined by  the  rules  of  group  behav- 
ior, or  what  he  called  games.  What 
are  perceived  as  mental  disorders 
might  occur  when  human  beings 
are  programmed  with  the  wrong 
set  of  rules  for  the  games  they're 
supposed  to  play.  LSD,  he  thought, 
could  clear  out  old  game  plans  and 
make  way  for  new. 

Leary  was  arrested  in  1966,  but 
the  charges  were  dropped.  Later 
he  was  convicted  in  California  on  a 
drug  charge  and,  in  1970,  escaped 
from  prison  and  fled  to  Algeria, 
aided,  he  said,  by  the  Weather  Un- 
derground. 

He  stayed  in  Algeria  with  exiled 
Black  Panther  leader  Eldridge 
Cleaver.  Two  years  later  he  was 
arrested  in  Afghanistan  and  sent 
back  to  the  United  States. 

For  the  past  few  years  he's  trav- 
eled the  country  performing  a 
strange  stand-up  comedian  act  (he 
calls  it  a  "stand-up  philosopher") 
attacking  the  establishment  with 
jokes  and  promoting  a  program  to 
increase  intelligence  (through 
drugs  and  electronics),  extend  life 
spans  and  colonize  other  planets. 

In  1969,  he  appeared  on  a  New 
York  television  talk  show.  The 
host  called  Art  Linkletter  to  ask 
him  what  he  thought  of  Leary. 

"I  had  hoped  he'd  die,  be  hung, 
stay  in  prison  for  life,"  Linkletter 
said.  Linkletter's  daughter,  Diane, 
jumped  out  of  a  sixth-story  win- 
dow when  she  was  20  years  old 
and  under  the  influence  of  LSD.  "I 
have  definite  proof  that  Diane 
mentioned  Dr.  Leary  as  one  of  the 
reasons  that  she  thought  nothing  , 
was  wrong  with  LSD,"  Linkletter  I 
said. 


On  Wednesday,  Leary  was  eat- 
ing an  early-afternoon  breakfast  at 
the  home  of  his  friend  Steve 
Bucher,  vice  president  of  Llewel- 
lyn Publications,  a  St.  Paul  compa- 
ny that  specializes  in  books  about 
•     the  occult. 

Another  friend,  Carl  Groth,  an 
official  for  Medtronic  Inc.,  was 
also  there.  Leary's  followers, 
Groth  said,  were  young  people 
who  had  "turned  on"  In  the  1960s 
and  now  were  involved  In  more 
mainstream  pursuits.  But,  he  said, 
they  still  considered  themselves 
part  of  Leary's  revolution. 

They  had  invited  him  to  speak 
Wednesday  night  to  a  hundred  or 
so  followers  who  paid  $7.50  each 
to  attend  a  cocktail  party  at  the 
Calhoun  Beach  Club. 

"In  every  city  in  the  world  there 
are  large  groups  of  people  involved 
in  communications,  computers,  the 
frontiers  of  science  who  are  my 
friends,"  Leary  said.  "So  when  I 
come  into  town  It's  an  excuse  for  a 
party  and  to  exchange  important 
survival  information:  the  best  com- 
puters, best  video,  best  drugs,  best 
books. 

"The  baby-boom  generation  has 
grown  up,"  he  said.  "The  baby- 
boom  kids  are  now  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  38.  In  four  years, 
they're  going  to  control  the  coun- 
try. That's  my  No.  1  mission — to 
remind  the  baby-boom  generation 
that  they're  a  whole  different  spe- 
cies from  their  parents.  They're 
post-war,  post-TV.  They're  Infor- 
mation people,  not  power  people." 


Timothy  Leary 


It's  a  spoiled  species  that  de- 
mands excellence,  he  said.  Good 
sex,  good  drugs,  good  government. 

In  the  1988  election,  these  evolu- 
tionary marvels  will  take  over  the 
country,  he  said.  The  video-game 
kids  already  have  the  electronic 
engineers  rushing  to  keep  up. 

"More  money  is  spent  on  arcade 
video  space  games  than  on  the 
space  program.  Isn't  that  fantas- 
tic?" he  said. 

A  12-year-old  at  the  computer 
executive's  party  played  better 
video  than  Leary  did.  And  Leary 
gets  a  lot  of  practice.  He  and  his 
wife  have  an  Apple  home  comput- 
er and  Intellevision  game  system  in 
their  home  in  Laurel  Canyon.  They 
plan  to  get  an  Atari  setup,  too. 

"These  video  games  are  to  the 
'80s  what  LSD  was  to  the  '60s," 
Leary  said.  Soon  parents  will  try 
to  have  them  outlawed,  he  said. 
"The  function  of  society  is  to  keep 
the  kids  from  getting  smarter  than 
their  parents." 

As  self-proclaimed  "evolutionary 
agent  and  cheerleader"  for  the 
mind  revolution,  Leary  intends  to 
fight  the  oppression  in  his  own 
weird  ways. 

He's  put  together  an  act  with  G. 
Gordon  Liddy,  the  Watergate  crim- 
inal who,  when  he  was  assistant 
district  attorney  for  Duchess  Coun- 
ty, N.Y.,  arrested  Leary  on  drug 
charges. 

Leary  and  Liddy  have  the  same 
agent,  so  it  was  easy  to  arrange  de- 
bates, which  have  been  performed 
in  Austin.  Tex.,  Boulder,  Colo.,  and 
Reno,  Nev.  Others  are  scheduled  in 


New  York  and  California. 

"They're  simply  sensational," 
Leary  said.  "He  represents  the 
past,  right-wing  military,  macho 
breeding-of-fear,  and  I  make  fun  of 
him.  He  says,  'You  wouldn't  be 
here  making  fun  of  me  if  I  weren't 
here  with  a  gun  protecting  you.'  " 

Liddy's  a  nice  guy,  Leary  said. 

"He  wouldn't  shoot  me  . . .  un- 
less Nixon  told  him  to." 
•     •     • 

When  Leary  was  here  in  1980  he 
performed  at  a  rock  V  roll  bar 
called  Duffy's.  His  warm-up  act 
was  a  male  stripper.  At  the  Cal- 
houn Beach  Club  he  was  preceded 
by  a  jazz  quartet. 

"What  do  we  have  tonight?"  he 
asked  the  audience.  "A  hip,  sophis- 
ticated cocktail  party.  Am  I  mak- 
ing progress  or  what?" 

Most  of  the  spectators  were  ca- 
sually but  expensively  dressed: 
blue-jeans  and  nice  sports  jackets, 
blue-jeans  and  a  white  fur  coat, 
blue-jeans  and  a  string  of  pearls. 
Several  women  wore  evening 
dresses. 

"One  would  think  that  insanity 
and  stupidity  were  taking  over  the 
world,"  Leary  said.  "But  actually 
there  are  pockets  of  intelligent 
people ....  It's  nice  for  us  to  get 
together  once  in  awhile." 

He  told  how  one  neuron  may  be 
as  complex  as  a  macrocomputer, 
how  a  brain  was  40  billion  macro- 
computers  linked. 

"I  like  to  think  of  any  drug  as  a 
computer  code,"  he  said.  Punch  it 
in  and  you  have  access  to  vast  in- 
telligence. 

"Gross  and  stupid  people  use 
drugs  stupidly,"  he  said.  "Intelli- 
gent people  use  drugs  intelligent- 
ly." 

He  joked  about  the  pope  ("the 
finest  mind  of  the  12th  century"). 
He  said  the  Bible  was  "a  sick  comic 
book." 

"For  10  or  15  years  we've  all 
been  trying  to  evolve  and  it  hasn't 
worked,"  he  said.  In  his  hand,  he 
held  a  cigarette  and  a  drink. 

But  Leary  would  have  none  of 
this  nay-saying. 

"1988!  There's  going  to  be  a  rev- 
olution in  this  country.  You've  got 
the    whole    country    in    your 

hand You  haven't  understood 

your  strength  yet." 

With  that  crescendo  he  called  for 
a  10-minute  break. 
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Tripping  &  Stumbling 


Reviewed  by  David  Harris 

The  reviewer,  student  body  pres- 
ident of  Stanford  in  1967,  is  a  jour- 
nalist and  author  of  "Dreams  Die 
Hard:  Three  Men's  Journey 
Through  the  Sixties." 

"Flashbacks,"  Timothy  Leary's  au- 
tobiography, is  a  story  that  might  have 
been  great  reading  in  the  hands  of  a 
different  author.  Just  how  the  eventual 
champion  of  "Turn  On,  Tune  In,  Drop 
Out"  got  from  West  Point  cadet  in 
1941  to  international  psychedelic  fugi- 
tive in  1971  has  the  makings  of  a  first- 
class  new  age  saga.  As  it  is,  Leary's  au- 
tobiographical effort  is  spotty:  too  loose 
in  some  spots,  too  tight  in  others,  af- 
flicted with  the  sappy  flavor  congenital 


Book  World 


FLASHBACKS: 
An  Autobiography. 
By  Timothy  Leary. 

(Tarcher/Houghton  Mifflin.  395  pp.  $15.95) 


to  memories  put  on  paper  too  often  or 
with  too  much  haste,  or  both.  "Flash- 
backs," unfortunately,  reads  somewhat 
as  if  Leary  wrote  it  because  he  was 
short  of  money. 

Starting  with  his  arrival  at  Harvard 
University's  Center  for  Personality  Re- 
search in  1960  as  an  early  advocate  of 
transactional  psychology,  Leary  tells 
bits  and  pieces  of  his  previous  life  in 
flashbacks  salted  through  his  Harvard 
years.  At  Harvard,  he  and  Richard  Al- 
pert  pioneered  experimentation  with 
psychedelic  drugs  as  a  means  of  induc- 
ing mystical  or  transcendental  experi- 
ences. When  their  experiments  began, 
both  were  part  of  a  life  Leary  describes 
as  that  of  "a  successful  robot- 
respected,  clean  cut,  and,  in  that  inert 
culture,  unusually  creative." 

Fifteen  years  later,  Alpert  had 
changed  his  name  to  Baba  Ram  Dass 
and  Leary  had  escaped  from  a  Califor- 
nia prison.  Though  Leary  complains 
early  in  his  book,  "hardly  a  day  in  my 
life  has  gone  by  without  someone  . . . 
grabbing  my  hand  with  that  intense 
look  and  pouring  out  a  resume  of  their 
first  psychedelic  experience,"  he  fills 
much  of  his  account  of  his  Harvard 
years  doing  its  authorly  equivalent. 

The  reader  is  treated  to  a  long  series 
of  psilocybin,  LSD,  peyote  or  mush- 
room bouts  with  the  likes  of  Arthur 
Koestler,  Allen  Ginsberg,  Charlie  Min- 
gus,  Jack  Kerouac,  William  "Burroughs 
and  Otto  Preminger.  He  also  discusses 
the  subject  with  Abraham  Maslow, 
Cary  Grant,  Marilyn  Monroe,  Aldous 
Huxley  and  others.  By  1963,  Leary  had 
become  too  controversial  for  Harvard 
and  went  free-lance  with  his  explora- 
tion of  what  he  calls  "the  neurological 
frontier." 

Leary's  arrival  in  Millbrook,  N.Y.,  to 


continue  his  exploration  in  1963  is  an 
adequate  historical  marker  for  the  be- 
ginnings of  what  would  be  called  "the 
psychedelic  revolution"  in  the  popular 
press.  During  the  following  decade,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  would  sample  hal- 
lucinogens, and  Leary,  more  than  any 
other  person,  was  held  up  as  the  sym- 
bol of  that  turn  of  mind.  He  appeared 
on  hundreds  of  college  campuses,  ad- 
vocating the  use  of  psychedelics  in  gen- 
eral and  LSD  in  particular,  as  means  of 
achieving  a  higher  state  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Eventually  run  out  of  Millbrook  by 
Assistant  District  Attorney  G.  Gordon 
Liddy,  Leary  ended  up  camping  in  tee- 
pees near  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Califor- 
nia. Along  the  way,  he  collected  mar- 
ijuana charges  in  Texas  and  California. 
The  California  charges  led  to  his  im- 
prisonment in  1970. 

As  written,  the  most  interesting  part 
of  Leary's  story  begins  with  his  arrival 
at  a  California  prison  in  1970.  Less 
than  a  year  later,  he  escaped  and  was 
whisked  to  Seattle  by  the  Weather  Un- 
derground. From  there,  it  was  Paris 
and  then  Algiers,  where  he  became  the 
houseguest  of  Eldridge  Cleaver  and  the 
Black  Panther  government  in  exile. 
Fleeing  Cleaver,  Leary  and  his  wife 
went  to  Switzerland  and  lived  with  a 
gun  runner  until  fleeing  to  Austria, 
then  Afghanistan.  He  was  eventually 
brought  back  from  Kabul  in  chains  and 
greeted  by  a  throng  of  press  photo- 
graphers at  the  Los  Angeles  airport. 

Three  years  in  prison  followed,  ter- 
minated by  his  becoming  what  several 
newspapers  at  the  time  called  a  "federal 
informant."  According  to  Leary,  he  was 
interrogated  by  FBI  agents  looking  for 
information  about  the  Weather  Under- 
ground and  the  Black  Panthers.  He 
claims  not  to  have  told  them  anything 
they  didn't  already  know.  He  was  pa- 
roled in  1976.  Since  then,  he  has  earned 
his  living  writing  books  and  giving  lec- 
tures. He  still  takes  "psychoactive" 
drugs  and  is  into  space  migration. 

What  is  missing  from  "Flashbacks"  is 
critical  intelligence.  Leary  is  a  good 
enough  storyteller  to  have  made  his 
autobiography  work,  had  he  the  per- 
spective the  material  demands.  Instead, 
he  somewhat  disingenuously  pictures 
himself  as  a  simple  recipient  of  events, 
as  though  it  all  just  happened  to  him. 
It  quite  naturally  may  have  seemed 
that  way  at  the  time,  but  that  still  re- 
duces the  drama  to  action  and  the  ac- 
tion to  melodrama. 

Consequently,  "Flashbacks"  reads 
short  on  credibility  and  long  on  license. 
Leary  remembers  25-year-old  conver- 
sations verbatim  and  his  story  thins  at 
all  the  points  where  it  demands  a  voice 
other  than  that  of  the  idiosyncratic  ra- 
conteur. That  Timothy  Leary's  life  has 
been  both  full  and  unique  is  apparent; 
that  it  has  been  a  considered  life  has 
yet  to  be  demonstrated. 
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New  Orleans  is  full  of  interesting  sights, 
but  few  were  more  interesting  than  the 
sight  of  Apple's  chairman,  Steven  Jobs, 
intently  engaged  in  conversation  with  LSD 
veteran  and  recent  computer-convert 
Timothy  Leary.  in  a  hospitality  suite  at 
Softcon.  Jobs  was  there  to  cut  software 
deals  for  the  Macintosh,  and  Leary's 
attendance  was  in  connection  with  XOR 
Corporation,  a  Minnetonka,  Minnesota, 
software  firm.  Leary  is  working  on  his 
design  of  a  24-module  "brain  game"  that 
he  believes  will  help  people  change  the 
way  they  think  and  live.  Leary's  presence 
attracted  the  attention  of  both  Jobs  and 
Apple  cofounder  Stephen  Wozniak,  who 
visited  Leary's  suite  at  separate  times  for 
a  demonstration.  XOR  officials,  who 
seemed  to  be  accustomed  to  the  film- 
industry  style  of  doing  business,  did  a 
Hollywood  blitz  on  Jobs.  They  were  trying 
to  sell  him  the  rights  to  their  brain  game 
and  two  other  XOR  products  —  but  rumor 
has  it  the  negotiations  were  somewhat  less 
than  cordial  and  we  won't  be  seeing 
Leary's  game  on  the  Macintosh. 


Tom  Synder  sings  "Run  for  the  Money.  " 

Tom  Snyder  had  party  goers  doing 
double  takes  at  the  Scarborough  Systems 
bash  at  Softcon.  Not  only  did  he  show  off 
packages  of  his  latest  game  (entitled  Run 
for  the  Money)  to  be  marketed  by 
Scarborough,  but  Snyder  also  showed  off 
his  talents  as  Tom  Snyder,  CBS  recording 
artist,  by  doing  a  couple  of  full-tilt  versions 
of  his  latest  song  called  —  you  guessed  it 
—  "Run  for  the  Money."  (Snyder  also 
created  the  popular  games  Snooper 
Troops  and  the  Search  Series.)  Rock 
wasn't  the  only  musical  genre  represent- 
ed: Scarborough  hired  the  Southern  Uni- 
versity Marching  Band  to  put  on  a  great 
Mardi  Gras-style  show,  and  a  blues  and 
jazz  band  filled  in  between  Snyder's 
renditions  of  "Run  for  the  Money." 

Charlie  Chaplin  may  have  been  cute, 
but  Albert  Einstein  was  smart  as  well  — 
and  he  is  as  immediately  recognizable  as 


Steven  Jobs  and  Timothy  Leary  discuss  "brain  games". at  Softcon. 


Chaplin's  Little  Tramp  character.  So  the 
good  doctor  has  recently  been  adopted  by 
Armor  Systems  as  a  symbol  for  the  Florida 
company.  "Einstein  had  a  unique  formula 
with  E  =  MC  squared,"  said  Neil  Peiman, 
vice-president  of  sales  for  Armor,  "and  we 
think  we  have  one  too."  Einstein  is  really 
actor  Mike  Basile.  His  makeup  for 
Softcon  was  done  by  former  Disney  artist 
Bruce  Miller,  who  spends  an  initial  four 
hours  transforming  Basile  into  the  tousle- 
haired  professor.  Because  of  the  heat  in 
the  Superdome,  Miller  had  to  do  touch  ups 
every  45  minutes. 


Mike  Bustle  poses  as  Albert  Einstein. 

"It  really  grabs  you,  doesn't  it?"  said  Nick 
Barnett,     marketing     director     for 


Psycomp,  of  the  poster  that  can  be  seen 
Between  Barnett  and  a  show  goer.  And  we 
must  admit,  yes,  it  is  a  grabber.  Psycomp 
sells  self-help  software  that  relates  to  four 
different  areas  of  psychology.  The  poster 
advertises  a  program  called  Treating 
Sexual  Problems  that  is  supposed  to  treat 
just  what  the  poster  says  it  will  treat.  It's 
an  "interactive"  ten-session  program 
which,  according  to  the  literature,  "clari- 
fies frequently-held  misconceptions  and 
introduces  corrective  measures  to  over- 
come the  problems. 


Nick  Barnett  discusses  Psycomp  software. 

This  issue  of  InfoWorld  is  the  debut  of  our 
People  page.  We'll  be  running  it  every  other 
week  with  pictures  and,  we  hope,  somewhat 
quirky  and  unusual  stories  about  people  in  the 
burgeoning  microcomputer  industry.  We  wel- 
come contributions  to  People.  Ideally,  we  would 
like  a  black  and  white  S  \  10-inch  photograph 
to  accompany  your  anecdote.  You  won't  get 
any  money,  but  you'll  get  your  name  on  the 
page  —  and  you  '11  have  our  undying  apprecia- 
tion. What  more  could  you  want? 

—  Dentse  Caruso,  People  editor. 
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Show  Business 


Gold  in  the  Gift  of  Gab 


Despite  recession,  lecturers  are  in  demand  and  in  the  money 


Vegas  is  hurting,  and  Broadway  is  no 
longer  booming.  Hollywood  is  ner- 
vous, and  book  publishers  are  crying  re- 
cession. But  recession  has  a  soft  and  silky 
silver  lining  for  some  people  in  the  en- 
tertainment business:  those  who  make 
money  on  the  lecture  circuit.  Fees  are  up 
as  much  as  30%  over  last  year,  and  audi- 
ences are  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  pay 
and  listen.  "The  lecture  business  is  better 
in  a  recession,"  says  Robert  Keedick, 
president  of  the  Keedick  Lecture  Bureau 
Inc.  "People  are  concerned,  and  they 
want  to  find  out  what's  going  on.  And  lec- 
tures are  also  cheaper  than  going  to  a 
nightclub." 

Long  gone  are  the  days  when  a  celeb- 
rity spoke  for  fun  and  a  free  lunch.  Hard- 
ly anyone  with  a  reputation  steps  onto  a 
platform  now  for  less  than  $1,500.  A  big 
name,  like  Henry  Kissinger  or  Gerald 
Ford,  can  demand  $15,000;  a  bigger  or  at 
least  a  more  commercial  name,  like  Wal- 
ter Cronkite  or  Radio  Commentator  Paul 
Harvey,  can  ask  for  a  piece  of  the  moon — 
or  as  much  of  it  as  $20,000  can  buy.  "I'm 
astounded  by  the  fees  people  offer  for  lec- 
tures," says  Economist  Milton  Friedman, 
who  asks  for,  and  receives,  an  astounding 
$15,000.  "I  find  it  hard  to  believe  I'm 
worth  what  I'm  paid." 

Colleges  provide  a  lucrative  market, 
with  fees  underwritten  by  student  activity 
funds,  indulgent  alumni  and  the  sale  of 
tickets  (usually  from  $1  to  $10).  Less  issue 
oriented  than  they  were  a  decade  ago,  stu- 
dents want  to  be  entertained  while  they 
are  being  informed.  When  they  do  listen 
to  issues,  today's  college  students  usually 
prefer  the  liberal  side.  "They  don't  want 
to  listen  to  people  in  the  Administration," 
says  Joe  Cosby,  who  heads  Conference 
Speakers  International,  one  of  the  five 
biggest  lecture  bureaus.  "What  they  love 


to  hear  is  someone  saying  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, 'You've  got  it  wrong.'  " 

Business  groups  have  a  similar  bias — 
on  the  conservative  side.  "They  want  to 
hear  from  Republicans,"  says  Cosby,  "ex- 
cept when  Democrats  are  in  office;  then 
they  still  want  to  hear  from  Republicans, 
but  they'll  listen  to  Democrats  first.  When 
Democrats  are  out  of  office,  they  wish 
they  would  just  blow  away." 

With  so  much  gold  for  gab  available, 
competition  is  rough,  and  lecture  bureaus, 
which  take  anywhere  from  30%  to  40%  of 
their  clients'  fees,  move  swiftly.  A  couple 
of  TV  talk  show  appearances  or  a  best- 
seller can  double  a  $2,000  fee  in  just  a  few 
months.  Easy  up,  easy  down,  however. 
The  sun  is  now  setting  on  such  onetime 
stars  as  Abbie  Hoffman,  Jody  Powell  and 
Gloria  Steinem.  Perhaps  the  most  provoc- 
ative current  act,  and  the  oddest,  couples 
G.  Gordon  Liddy,  the  Watergate  tough 
guy,  and  Timothy  Leary,  the  apostle  of 
LSD  (who  was  busted  in  1966  by  then  New 
York  State  Prosecutor  Liddy).  Splitting 
an  $8,000  fee,  the  two  debate  the  power  of 
the  state  (Liddy)  vs.  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual (Leary).  "I'm  grateful  to  Tim  for 
drawing  out  his  constituency  so  that  I  can 
convince  them  of  my  point  of  view,"  says 
Liddy.  Responds  Leary;  "I  think  I'm  do- 
ing a  great  public  service  by  luring  Liddy 
onto  a  platform  and  pressing  him  to  say 
publicly  what  Haig,  Reagan  and  Kissin- 
ger think  privately."  Other  popular  com- 
binations: John  Dean  and  Bob  Wood- 
ward, who  share  between  $6,000  and 
$9,500;  Watergate  Conspirator  E.  How- 
ard Hunt  Jr.  and  former  Senator  Sam  Er- 
vin,  chairman  of  the  Watergate  commit- 
tee, who  divide  $3,500  to  $5,500. 

Not  all  speakers  even  pretend  to  seri- 
ousness, however.  Jerry  Mathers,  33,  who 
played  Beaver  in  Leave  It  to  Beaver,  a  se- 


ries of  the  '50s  and  '60s,  gets  $4,000  min- 
ing a  deep  vein  of  nostalgia  in  the  TV  gen- 
eration. Audiences  yell  "Beaver!  Beaver!" 
before  he  arrives  onstage  and  seem 
dreamily  content  to  let  him  recount  his 
rather  uneventful  life  since  the  series  fad- 
ed from  the  screen.  "My  appearances 
have  the  same  atmosphere  as  a  high 
school  reunion,"  he  says.  It  looks  more 
like  a  boarding-school  reunion  when  The 
Official  Preppy  Handbook  Editor  Lisa 
Birnbach  ($4,000)  appears.  "Sometimes," 
she  says,  "there  are  so  many  pink  button- 
down  shirts  out  there  that  I  have  to  wear 
sunglasses." 

There  are  other  hazards  on  the  circuit. 
Anyone  who  has  made  the  rounds 
can  tell  stories  of  the  host  who  forgot 
to  meet  the  plane  or  reserve  a  hotel 
room.  "Sometimes  they  put  you  up  in 
the  cheapest  motels  because  they  are 
trying  to  save  money,  and  frequently  you 
have  to  eat  dormitory  food,"  complains 
Dr.  Alvin  Poussaint,  a  Harvard  psychia- 
trist ($  1 ,500),  who  lost  ten  pounds  doing  a 
series  of  19  lectures  in  one  month  last 
year.  If  they  have  enough  clout,  speakers 
can  minimize  such  dangers  by  specifying 
what  they  need  ahead  of  time.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  ($5,000  to  $8,000),  for  in- 
stance, requires  a  queen-size  bed  and  win- 
dows that  open. 

Audiences  are  not  usually  so  success- 
ful in  pressing  their  demands.  Hunter 
Thompson  ($3,000),  the  leading — and 
only — exponent  of  Gonzo  Journalism, 
filled  an  auditorium  at  the  College  of  Ma- 
rin, outside  San  Francisco.  The  only  prob- 
lem was  that  Thompson  did  not  appear 
for  40  minutes  and  then  showed  up  drunk, 
waving  a  bottle  of  Wild  Turkey.  Refusing 
to  give  a  speech,  he  answered  questions 
instead,  and  when  he  was  done,  many  in 
the  room  asked  for  refunds.  The  college 
refused.  Thompson's  performance,  it 
maintained,  represented  Gonzo  Journal- 
ism at  its  very  best.  And  lecture-fee  goug- 
ing at  its  very  worst.  — By  Gerald  Clarke. 
Reported by Adam  Zagorin/New  York 
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HERE  IS  an  American  classic,  of  a  kind: 
the  story  of  a  clean-cut  lad  from 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  gifted  with 
"genius  intelligence"  and  "exceptional", 
who  lit  out  for  the  territory  of  inner 
space.  Like  Columbus,  Galileo,  Jesus 
Christ  and  Giordano  Bruno  (Dr  Leary 
always  likes  to  put  himself  in  the  best 
possible  company),  he  was  betrayed, 
pilloried  and  misunderstood.  Flash- 
backs, his  personal  testament,  is  a  book 
full  of  unexpected,  and  usually  unin- 
tended, revelations. 

One  crucial  sentence  rings  through  it. 
"The  Yippies",  complains  Leary, 
"basically  didn't  like  America  or 
American  values."  To  the  good  people, 
the  parents  and  home-makers  of  the 
1960s,  for  whom  Leary  himself  was  the 
Great  Beast,  that  sentiment  might  have 
the  ring  of  blatant  paradox.  It  shouldn't. 
This  is  a  tale  of  slavish,  solemn,  flag- 
waving  conformity.  In  the  American-as- 
apple-pie  stakes,  Timothy  Leary  runs 
neck  and  neck  with  Shirley  Temple. 

His  boyhood  hero,  so  he  says,  was 
Tom  Sawyer.  From  Classical  High, 
Springfield,  he  went  to  West  Point, 
where  "far  from  regretting  my  loss  of 
individuality  I  was  delighted  at  being 
admitted  to  this  masculine  elite".  When 
he  fell  out  with  authority,  it  was  in  a 
good,  red-blooded  American  way  (the 
quart  of  illicit  whisky,  the  overnight 
sojourn  in  the  coeds'  dorm).  At  the 
University  of  Alabama,  he  picked  up  his 
naive  and  superstitious  reverence  for 
"science"  -  a  talisman-word  which 
performs  exactly  the  same  function  in 
Leary's  writings  as  it  does  in  Mrs  Eddy's 
"Science  and  Health". 

He  was  40  before  an  unlikely  Huck 
Finn  called  Gerhart  Braun  introduced 
him  to  magic  mushrooms  in  Cuernava- 
ca.  Leary  the  salesman  had  found  his 
product.  He  saw  a  world  where 
psilocybin  and  LSD  could  be  as  big  as 
General  Motors  and  Coca  Cola  rolled 
into  one.  He  took  over  the  concession 
and  set  about  marketing  bis  dream. 

He  coined  the  best  advertising  slogan 
of  the  decade.  "Turn  on,  Tune  in  and 
E>rop  out"  is  rivalled  only  by  "Pepsi 
Cola  hits  the  spot,  twelve  full  ounces 
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that's  a  lot"  in  the  history  of  American 
publicity.  It  was  instantly  copied.  A 
drink  called  Squirt  was  peddled  with  the 
jingle,  "Turn  on  to  Christ,  tune  in  to  the 
Bible,  and  drop  out  of  sin". 

Marshall  McLuhan  gave  him  a 
chilling  lesson  in  media-management 
"You  are  the  basic  product  endorser. 
Whenever  you  are  photographed,  smile. 
Wave  reassuringly.  Radiate  courage." 
Leary  did  as  he  was  told.  Photographs  of 
him  show  a  dazzling  crescent  moon  of 
upper  canines  and  incisors,  as  if  his 
teeth  had  taken  leave  of  his  jaw  and 
gone  out  for  a  smile  on  their  own. 

He  was  a  corporation  man  in  the 
classic  American  tradition.  No  sooner 
had  he  discovered  his  new  frontier  than 
he  wanted  to  institutionalise  it.  Evicted 
from  the  Center  for  Personality 
Research  at  Harvard,  he  set  up  his  own 
pseudo-university  at  Millbrook,  New 
York  State,  where  he  aimed  to  dish 
out  licences  and  certificates  in  acid- 
dropping.  The  Castalia  Foundation  (the 
name  came  out  of  Hermann  Hesse)  was, 
as  centres  of  higher  education  go,  in 
roughly  the  same  league  as  Macdo- 
nalds's  Hamburger  University  -  just  as 
Leary's  claims  to  be  a  "philosopher"  are 
about  on  a  par  with  those  of  Hugh 
Hefner. 

Trying  to  convey  the  glory  of  being 
Timothy  Leary  in  1968,  he  comes  up 
with  a  sentence  of  sublime  and  vulgar 
pathos:  "Oh  the  excitement  of  those 
days!  TV  cameras  whirred  as  airplane 
doors  opened." 


The  popping  flashbulbs  went  to  his 
head.  Glamour  was  an  even  more 
powerful  substance  than  lysergic  acid. 
He  began  to  "solemnise"  marriages;  he 
mistook  himself  for  Jesus  Christ 

I   was   recognised   and   the   shout  went   up. 

Screaming  my  name  in  some  sort  of  exultant 

native  cry  people  grabbed  my  sleeve,  touched  my 

aim  in  reverence. 
He  courted  crucifixion,  and  the  Johnson 


administration  granted  it  to  him.  A 
cleverer,  more  subtle  regime  would  have 
left  him  alone  for  what  he  was  -  a  dotty 
prof  with  a  talent  for  publicity.  The 
trouble  was  not  that  Leary  was  a  serious 
enemy  of  the  state,  but  that  he,  more 
than  any  of  the  real  radicals,  was  talking 
in  a  language  that  the  state  understood. 
His  marketing  techniques  looked  suspi- 
ciously like  Johnson's  own;  and  "Turn 
on,  tune  in  and  drop  out"  was  coming  to 
have  a  more  popular  airing  than  "The 
Great  Society"  and  "The  Domino 
Theory". 

When  the  administration  did  decide 
to  act,  it  moved  in  typically  Johnsonian 
style.  Leary  was  zapped  like  Charlie 
Kong.  He  was  sentenced  to  20  years  in 
jail,  with  $20,000  fine,  for  possession,  so 
he  claims,  of  a  "pinch"  of  weed  worth 
just  10  dollars.  This  lunatic  piece  of 
retribution  threw  him  into  the  company 
of  the  real  tough  men  of  American 
counter-politics.  The  Weathermen 
sprung  him  from  California  Men's 
Colony  West  and  spirited  him  away  to 
join  Eldridge  Cleaver  in  Algeria.  The 
two  men  were  appalled  by  each  other. 
Cleaver  was  quick  to  spot  Leary  as  a 
playboy-straight;  Leary,  in  turn,  saw 
Cleaver  as  an  ugly  exponent  of  un- 
American  activities.  Leary's  haste  to 
disentangle  himself  from  the  American 
Government  in  Exile  in  Algiers  was 
tinged  with  real  panic:  he  was  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huck  Finn  when  the  boys  realised  that 
their  friendship  with  Nigger  Jim  might 
lead  people  to  mistake  them  for 
liberationists. 

Leary  is  out  now.  He  is  married  to 
"the  sexiest,  smartest,  funniest  woman 
in  town"  (his  prose  infallibly  gives  the 
lie  to  his  claim  to  have  gone  beyond  the 
known  limits  of  human  psychology;  it  is 
resoundingly  banal).  He  boasts  that  he  is 
now  permitted  to  carry  a  credit  card.  He 
also  has  another  flexible  friend,  in  G. 
Gordon  Liddy,  with  whom  he  is 
currently  starring  in  the  documentary 
film,  Return  Engagement.  Who  -  at 
least  in  the  world  of  Horatio  Alger 
stories,  where  Leary  seems  to  have  spent 
his  lifetime  -  could  ask  more  of  the 
American  Way? 
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"You've  been  a  hopelessly  non-adjusted  mad  Celt  since  the  day  you  were  born.  Drugs 
helped  settle  you  down.    They  were  a  challenging  research  tool  to  play  with."    So  said 
psychologist  buddy  Frank  Barron  to  Timothy  Leary-then  in  Folsom  prison  awaiting 
trial  for  the  sensational  Weatherman-aided  escape  from  jail  that  took  him  and  Rosemary 
across  four  continents.    The  scene  comes  late  in  the  book.    Rosemary  has  already  left, 
and  been  replaced  by  Joanna;  she  will  exit,  and  Barbara  will  enter.    The  succession  of 
schools,  women,  cities,  drugs,  politics,  prisons,  and  philosophies  that  unfold  as  Leary 
narrates  his  life  are,  if  nothing  else,  testimony  to  the  man's  remarkable  ebullience,  resil- 
ience, irrepressibility.    The  Irish  charm  and  Irish  weakness  were  there  in  his  father,  the 
West  Pointer  and  boozer  who  exited  when  the  money  ran  out.    Mother  was  also  Irish 
Catholic  and  well-born  but  devout,  and  doomed  to  be  disappointed  by  Tim— who  was 
constantly  expelled  from  schools  and  colleges,  and  even  suffered  The  Silence  at  West 
Point.    These  tellings  have  a  poignancy  underneath  the  bravura  that  makes  Leary  seem 
more  likable  than  usual,  and  less  nutty.    There  are  glamorous  days  of  high  living  and 
travel,  encounters  with  Huxley  and  Koestler,  prodigious  outpourings  of  books  and  arti- 
cles.   But  the  prisons  are  also  real,  and  Leary  describes  the  dark  times  with  wry  humor. 
(About  a  Minnesota  jail:  "The  hole  was  clean  as  a  whistle.    A  metal  bunk.    A  Muriel 
Humphrey  mattress.    A  beautifully  painted  (gray)  washbasin  and  toilet.    Minimalist  de- 
sign.")   The  blow-by-blow  description  of  the  escape  has  the  tension  of  detective  fiction. 
Was  it  worth  it  after  all?    Yes,  if  you're  Leary.    Today  he's  fit,  happily  married,  writing, 
talking,  even  debating  old  enemies  like  Gordon  Liddy  and  making  up  with  Eldridge 
Cleaver  and  Ram  Dass  (Richard  Alpert).    Gorgeous  story-telling-along  with  the  blarney 
that  makes  Leary  his  own  best  disciple. 
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Sometimes  the  most  valiant  VILLAGER' 

collector  wants  to  feel  fragile. 

Delicate.  Like  a  single  white  rose-petal 

on  dewy  grass.  Look:  the  long-waisted 

dress,  crisply  tucked  to  the  belt 

and  pleated  from  there  on. 

Rose-petally  polyester  and  cotton, 

trellised  with  the  smallest  roses  in 

Clover  Pink,  Fresh  Green,  True  Blue, 

Peach  Fuzz.  Sizes  6  to  16. 

About  twenty-three  dollars  at  good 
stores  and  college  shops 
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THE  CHIEF  AND  HIS  MERRY  PRANKSTERS  TAKE  A  TRIP  WITH  ELECTRIC 
KOOL-AID,  by  Tom  Wolfe.  .  .  .  The  Chief  is  Ken  Kesey,  promising  young  novelist  who 
has  been  arrested  twice  for  possession  of  marijuana  and  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  LSD 
in  an  effort  to  explore  uncharted  territories  inside  hit  skull.  The  Merry  Pranksters  are 
Kesey's  disciples,  who  practice  the  LSD  life  style  in  Northern  California.  The  Trip  is 
a  ride  across  country  in  a  Day-Glo-painted  school  bus,  and  Electric  Kool-Aid  is  a  punch 
which  is  not  served  at  PTA  meetings.  Reporter  Wolfe  tells  all  about  it  in  the  first  of 
a  series  on  the  LSD  world.  Photographed  by  Ted  Strcshinsky. 

SAINT  TIMOTHY:  MESSIAH  OF  MILLBROOK,  by  Peter  Dunn.  .  .  .  Timothy  Leary, 
leading  proponent  of  the  LSD  life,  has  been  in  a  lot  of  trouble  lately,  but  his  claims  for 
psychedelic  sensations  have  not  diminished.  As  high  priest  of  a  new  "religion"  based 
on  the  use  of  LSD,  Leary  has  alienated  many  of  his  former  colleagues  at  Harvard,  and 
much  of  the  general  public,  who  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  "turn  on,  tune  in  and  drop  out" 
acid  theology.  Illustrated  by  Robert  Weaver. 

MIDDLE  MANAGEMENT  TAKES  A  TRIP,  by  Lawrence  Diet*.  .  .  .  Representative 
of  the  drop-out  life  in  Southern  California  is  Dwight  H.  Bulkley,  formerly  a  senior 
engineer  with  an  aerospace  company  and  now  a  convert  to  the  acid  life,  although  he  is 
careful  to  say  he  does  not  advocate  anything  illegal.  Filled  with  schemes  for  human- 
izing the  work-a-day  industrial  society,  Bulkley  would  like  to  herald  some  kind  of 
middle-class  revolution,  but  he  is  finding  that  there  are  problems. 
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CHEETAH— THE  NOW  CLUB,  by  John  Gruen.  ...  The  affluent  roclc  V  roll  genera- 
tion has  made  Cheetah  a  success  because  the  club  is  geared  to  their  kind  of  life.    Now 
Cheetahs  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country,  providing  gathering  places  for  the  young 
and  swinging. 
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COVER:  Representation  of  the 
world  of  LSD  designed  by  Milton 
Glaser. 


CREDITS:  Pages  4  through  7,  14 
through  23.  26,  27— Ted  Streshin- 
sky;  pages  8  through  11 — Robert 
Weaver;     pages     12,     13 — Tocl     E. 


Boxer;    page    29 — Ann 

page    3S — James    Spanfeller;    page 

37 — Robert  Grossman. 
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"Wise  investors  are  discovering  the  tax-free  advantages 

on  QrandTBahama  Island! 
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In  Freeport-Lucaya  -  its  center  of 
action  -  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
areas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It's  tax-free! 

Yes,  we  said  tax-free!  By  policy  of  the  Bahamian 

Government,  the  whole  Freeport-Lucaya-Tama- 

rind  area  will  have  no  real  estate  taxes  until 

1990...  and  no  personal  property,  income,  or 

capital  gains  taxes! 

A  no-tax  'climate'  is  an  ideal  climate  for  invest- 
ment ...  as  well  as  for  living.  This  explains  why 
over  $400  million  has  already  been  invested  by 
financiers  in  the  future  of  Freeport-Lucaya  and 
Tamarind-Lucaya.  Why  the  population  has 
jumped  from  1,850  in  1963  to  8,500  in  1965.  Why 
more  homes,  services,  businesses  and  land  are 
needed  ...  all  of  which  brings  even  more  people. 
It's  a  promising,  prosperous  circle. 

And  it's  all  taking  place  on  the  sunny,  beach- 
rimmed,  semi-tropic  island  of  Grand  Bahama 
. . .  just  35  minutes  by  air  from  Miami,  Florida. 
No  wonder  it's  called  the  island  that  can't  wait 
till  tomorrow.  Should  you  wait?  We  don't  think 
so.  Now  is  the  time  to  investigate,  to  invest! 
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In  Tamarind ■  Lucaya  -  Its  residen- 
tial heart;  the  community  planned 
for"tomorrow"-l,900  acres  of  beau- 
tiful tax -free  property! 

This  is  the  property  we'd  like  you  to  come  see 
...  to  consider!  Laid  out  by  master  community 
planners,  it  offers  distinctively  different  sections 
with  single  and  multi-resident  homesites  at  vary- 
ing prices.  In  the  first  section,  roads  are  being 
completed  at  a  fast  clip;  residences  are  going 
up;  greenways  and  parks  are  being  planned. 
This  is  a  community  on  the  move! 

Tamarind-Lucaya  is  only  one  mile  from  the  plush 
hotels,  the  golf  course,  marina,  gourmet  res- 
taurants, casino  and  nightclubs  that  lure  thou- 
sands of  tourists  annually.  It's  only  five  miles 
from  busy  Freeport,  with  its  schools,  churches, 
shopping  center,  hospital,  clinic,  banks  and 
businesses.  And  there's  a  huge  jet-runway  air- 
port, a  tremendous  deep-water  seaport,  and  a 
fine  industrial  complex,  where  U.S.  Steel  invest- 
ed more  than  $50  million. 

Everything  is  here  right  now  for  tax-free,  care- 
free, easy  island  living  . . .  and  the  best  is  yet  to 
come!  Figuratively  speaking,  Tamarind-Lucaya 
is  only  'minutes'  from  tomorrow.  INVEST  TODAY) 

AIR   MAIL  COUPON   TODAYI 


TAMARIND  DEVELOPMENTS  (Grand  Bahama)  LIMITED 

P.O.  Bok  2377,  Miami,  Florida  33101                                    WJ  129 
Please  send  brochure  and  complete  Information  today. 

City 

Stat» 

7lp 

VIA  AIR  MAIL 

A  verified  statement  and  offering  statement  has  been  filed  with  the  Department  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  filing  does  not  constitute  ap- 
proval of  the  sale  or  lease  or  offer  for  sale  or  lease  by  the  Department  of  State  or  any  officer  thereof  or  that  the  Department  of  State  has  In  any  way 
passed  upon  the  merits  of  such  offering.  A  copy  of  the  offering  statement  is  available  upon  request,  from  the  subdivider.  (  NYA630-9) 
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The  Chief  and  His  Merry  Pranksters 
Take  a  Trip  With  Electric  Kool-Aid 


by  Tom  Wolfe 


That's  good  thinking  there,  Speed  King.  Speed 
King  is  a  kid  with  three  or  four  days'  beard  on 
sitting  next  to  me  in  the  open  back  part  of  a  pickup 
truck.  Bouncing  along.  Dipping  and  rising  and  roll- 
ing on  these  rotten  springs,  like  a  boat.  Out  the  back 
of  the  truck  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  bouncing 
down  the  hill,  all  those  endless  staggers  of  bay  win- 
dows, slums  with  a  view,  bouncing  and  streaming 
down  the  hill.  One  after  another,  electric  signs  with 
neon  martini  glasses  lit  up  on  them,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco symbol  of  "bar" — thousands  of  neon-magenta 
martini  glasses  bouncing  and  streaming  down  the 
hill,  and  beneath  them  hundreds,  thousands  of  people 
wheeling  around  to  look  at  this  freaking  crazed  truck 
we're  in,  their  white  faces  erupting  from  their  gray 
bodies  like  roasting  marshmallows — streaming  and 
bouncing  down  the  hill — and  god  knows  they've  got 
plenty  to  look  at. 

That's  why  it  strikes  me  as  funny  when  Speed 
King  says  very  seriously  over  the  whole  roar  of 
the  thing,  "I  don't  know — when  Kesey  gets  out  I 
don't  know  if  I  can  come  around  the  Warehouse." 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  the  cops  are  going  to  be  coming  around 
like  all   feisty,  so  I  don't  know." 

Well,  that's  good  thinking  there,  Speed  King. 
Don't    rouse   the   bastids.     Lie    low — like    right   now. 
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Right  now  Speed  King  is  so  terrified  of  the  law  he 
is  sitting  up  in  plain  view  of  thousands  of  already 
startled  citizens  wearing  some  kind  of  Seven  Dwarves 
Black  Forest  gnome's  hat  covered  in  feathers  and 
fluorescent  Day-Glo  colors.  Kneeling  in  the  truck, 
facing  us,  also  in  plain  view,  is  a  half-Ottawa  Indian 
girl  named  Lois  Jennings  with  her  head  thrown  back 
and  a  radiant  look  on  her  face.  Also  a  blazing  silver 
disk  on  the  middle  of  her  forehead  alternately  ex- 
ploding with  light  when  the  sun  hits  it  or  sending  off 
rainbows  from  the  de  fraction  lines  in  it.  And  oh 
yeah,  she  has  a  long-barreled  Colt  .45  revolver  in  her 
hand,  only  nobody  on  the  street  can  tell  it's  a  cap 
pistol  as  she  pegs  away,  kheew,  kheew,  at  the  erupt- 
ing marshmallow  faces  like  Debra  Paget  in  .  .  .  in  .  .  . 

— Kcsey's  coming  out  of  jail ! 

Two  more  things  they  are  looking  at  out  there 
are  a  sign  on  the  rear  bumper  reading  "Custer  Died 
for  Your  Sins"  and,  at  the  wheel,  Lois'  enamorado 
Stewart  Brand,  a  thin  blond  guy  with  a  blazing  disk 
on  his  forehead,  too,  and  a  whole  necktie  made  of 
Indian  beads — no  shirt,  however,  just  a  white  butcher's 
coat  with  medals  from  the  King  of  Sweden  on  it. 
Brand  is  27  and  already  an  ex-biologist  and  now 
founder  of  an  organization  called  America  Needs 
Indians.  And  then  one  day  he  took  some  acid,  i.e., 
LSD,   after   an   Explorer   satellite   went  up  to   photo- 


graph the  earth  and  as  the  old  synapses  began  rap- 
ping around  inside  his  skull  at  5,000  thoughts  per 
second  he  was  struck  with  one  of  those  questions 
that  inflame  men's  brains:  Why  Haven't  We  Seen  a 
Photograph  of  the  Whole  Earth  Yet?— and  he  drove 
across  America  from  Berkeley,  California,  to 
116th  St.,  New  York  City,  selling  buttons  with  that 
legend  to  Leftists,  Rightists,  Fundamentalists,  Free 
Thinkers,  malcontents,  anyone  with  the  health  of 
paranoia  or  the  put-on   Left   in  their   souls — 

Here  comes  a  beautiful  one,  attache  case  and 
all,  the  day-is-done  resentful  look  and  the  .  .  .  shoes 
— how  they  shine ! — what  the  hell  are  these  beatnik 
ninnies — and  Lois  plugs  him  in  the  old  marshmallow 
and  he  goes  streaming  and  bouncing  down  the  hill  .  .  . 

And  the  truck  heaves  and  billows  blazing  silver, 
red  &  Day  Glo  and  I  doubt  seriously,  Speed  King, 
that  there  is  a  single  cop  in  all  of  San  Francisco  to- 
day who  does  not  know  that  this  crazed  vehicle  is 
a  guerrilla  patrol  from  the  dread  LSD. 

Today  the  San  Francisco  police  can  detect  not 
only  drunks  and  junkies  and  beatniks  when  they  see 
them  but  also  acid  heads,  i.e.,  persons  who  take 
LSD  and  live  the  LSD  style  of  life.  For  a  long  time 
the  heads  could  con  the  cops  blind — they  knew  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  their  weirdos,  but  what?  But 
now,  over  the  past  six  (Continued  on  page  6) 
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Ken  Kesey, 

on  Harriet  Street, 

outside  the  garage 

inhere  his  group,  the 

Merry  Pranksters. 

encamped  in 

San  Francisco. 


Photographed  by    Ted  Streihinsky 
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(Continued  front  page  4)  months,  so  many  of  the  heads 
have  been  piling  in  together,  in  a  community,  it  is 
dawning  on  the  police,  the  whole  pattern.  Hundreds 
of  kids  are  moving  into  a  slum,  the  Haight-Ashbury 
section,  halfway  across  town  from  the  old  bohemia. 
North  Beach,  and  living,  gypsy-like,  in  communal 
groups  with  names  like  the  Calliope,  the  Diggers, 
the  British  Embassy,  the  Family  Dog,  or  with  no 
names.  And  the  costumes,  not  bohemian  dress  but 
costumes,  the  jesuschrist  strung-out  hair,  the  Indian 
beads,  the  old  gods'  eyes,  the  fluorescent  vests,  the 
Errol  Flynn  dueling  shirts,  the  painted  faces — the 
plainclothesmen  are  beginning  to  pick  up  on  all  that, 
but  they  still  fog  up  on  the  shoes.  The  heads  have  a 
thing  about  the  shoes  straight  people  wear.  See  the  FBI 
— FBI  shoes — when  the  FBI  finally  grabbed  Kesey — 

There  is  another  girl  in  the  back  of  the  truck, 
a  dark  little  Mexican-looking  girl  with  thick  black 
hair,  called  Black  Maria,  although  she  is  really  Car- 
olyn, an  ex-San  Jose  State  student,  and  she  says  to  me : 

"When  is  your  birthday?" 

"March   2." 

"Pisces,"  she  says.  And  then:  "I  would  never 
take  you  for  a  Pisces." 

"Why?" 

"You  seem  too  .  .  .  solid  for  a  Pisces." 

But  I  know  she  means  stolid.    I  am  beginning  to 


feel  stolid.  Back  in  New  York  City,  Black  Maria, 
I  tell  you,  I  am  even  known  as  something  of  a  dude. 
But  somehow  a  blue  silk  blazer  and  a  big  tie  with 
clowns  on  it  doesn't  set  them  all  to  doing  the  Varsity 
Rag  in  the  acid  world  in  San  Francisco.  Lois  picks 
off  the  marshmallows  one  by  one,  Speed  King 
ascends  into  the  innards  of  his  Day=Glo  gnome's 
hat,  Black  Maria,  a  Scorpio  herself,  rummages 
through  the  Zodiac,  Stewart  Brand  winds  it  through 
the  streets,  pailletes  explode — and  this  is  the  odd  part : 
it  is  just  an  ordinary  day  in  the  new  acid  world  of 
San  Francisco,  just  a  little  routine  befuddling  of  the 
citizenry  en  route  while  giving  some  guy  from  New 
York  a  lift  to  the  Warehouse  to  wait  for  the  Chief, 
Ken  Kesey,  who  is  getting  out  of  jail. 

L'ntil  the  day  of  this  ride  to  the  Warehouse,  all 
I  knew  about  Kesey  was  that  he  was  a  very  highly 
regarded  31-year-old  novelist  and  in  a  lot  of  trouble 
over  drugs.  He  wrote  One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's 
Nest  (1962),  which  was  made  into  a  play,  and  Some- 
times a  Great  Notion  (1964).  He  was  always  in- 
cluded with  Philip  Roth  and  a  couple  of  others  as 
one  of  the  young  novelists  who  might  go  all  the  way. 
Then  he  was  arrested  twice  for  possession  of  mari- 
juana, in  April  of  1965  and  January  of  1966,  and  fled 
to  Mexico  rather  than  face  a  possible  five  years  in 
prison.    During  the  summer  I  happened  to  see  some 


letters  Kesey  wrote  from  Mexico  to  his  friend  Larry 
McMurtry,  the  author  of  Hud.  They  were  wild,  ironic 
letters  written  like  a  cross  between  William  Bur- 
roughs and  George  Ade,  telling  of  hideouts,  disguises, 
paranoia,  fleeing  from  cops,  smoking  joints  and  seek- 
ing satori  in  the  Rat  lands  of  Mexico — all  of  which 
I  will  get  to  in  a  minute.  There  was  one  passage 
written  George  Ade-fashion  in  the  third  person,  as 
a  parody  of  what  the  world  back  there  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
the  good  straight  locked-in  literary  world,  must  think 
of  him  now: 

"In  short,  this  young,  handsome,  successful  hap- 
pily-marricd-thrce-lovely-children  father,  teas  a  fear- 
crazed  dope  fiend  in  flight  to  avoid  prosecution  on 
three  felonies  and  god  knows  how  many  misdemeanors 
and  seeking  at  the  same  time  to  sculpt  a  netf  satori 
from  an  old  surf — and  in  even  shorter,  mad  as  a 
hatter. 

"Once  an  athlete  so  valued  he  had  been  given 
the  job  of  calling  signals  from  the  line  and  risen  into 
contention  for  nationwide  amateur  wrestling  crown, 
now  he  didn't  know  if  he  could  do  a  dozen  pushups. 
Once  possessor  of  a  phenomenal  bank  account  and 
money  tearing  from  every  hand,  now  it  was  all  his 
poor  wife  could  do  to  scrape  together  eight  dollars 
to  send  as  getaway  money  to  Mexico.  But  a  few 
years  previous  he  had  been  listed  in  "Who's  Who" 
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".  .  .'What  was  it.  that  had  brought  a  man  so  high  of  promise  to  so  low  a  state  in  so  short  a  time?  Well, 
the  answer  can  be  found  in  just  one  short  word,  my  friends,  in  just  one  all-well-used  syllable.  Dope!'.  . ." 


Above:  Paula,  a  college  student,  reads  atop  the  Merry  Pranksters'  "Bam  truck."  On  sidewalk  Grctchen  Fetchin 
sits  with  her  baby.  "Mouse."  Opposite  page:  The  Hermit,  wearing  glasses  adorned  with  concentric  lines  of  Day  Glo 
color.  Figure  in  background  (light  sleeve)  looking  at  The  Bus  is  Kesey. 


and  asked  to  speak  at  such  auspicious  gatherings  as 
the  Welleslcy  Club  in  Dah-la  and  now  they  wouldn't 
even  allow  him  to  speak  at  a  VDC  [Viet  Nam  Day 
Committee"]  gathering.  What  was  it  that  had  brought 
a  man  so  high  of  promise  to  so  low  a  state  in  so 
short  a  timet  Well,  the  answer  can  be  found  in  just 
one  short  word,  my  friends,  in  just  one  all-well-used 
syllable. 
"Dope! 

"And  while  it  may  be  claimed  by  some  of  the 
addled  advocates  of  these  chemicals  that  our  hero 
is  known  to  have  indulged  in  drugs  before  his  lit- 
erary success,  we  must  point  out,  that  there  was 
evidence  of  his  literary  prowess  well  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  so-called  psychedelic  into  his  life  but  no 
evidence  at  all  of  any  of  the  lunatic  thinking  that 
we  find  thereof ter I' 
To  which  he  added : 

"(oh  yeah,   the  wind  hums 

time  ago — time  ago — 

the  rafter  drums  and  the  walls  sec 

.  .  .  and  there's  a  door  to  that  bird 

in   the  sa-a-a-apling  sky 

time  ago  by — 

Oh  yeah  the  surf  giggles 

time  ago  time  ago 

of  under  things  killed  when 


bad  was  banished  and  all  the 

doors  to  the  birds  vanished 

time  ago  then.)" 
Kesey  sneaked  back  into  the  U.  S.  in  October 
and  the  FBI  caught  him  after  a  chase  down  a 
freeway  embankment  in  San  Francisco  on  October 
20.  Thanks  to  three  young  lawyers  working  on  his 
case,  Pat  Hallinan,  Brian  Rohan  and  Paul  Robert- 
son, he  was  coming  out  on  bail.  I  arrive  in  San 
Francisco.  Young  Novelist  Fugitive  Eight  Months 
in  Mexico — but  the  first  day  in  San  Francisco  1 
begin  to  see  that  the  Kesey  saga  is  far  stranger  than 
that.  The  LSD  life  in  San  Francisco  has  already 
caused  some  curious  things  to  happen.  North  Beach, 
the  fabled  North  Beach,  is  dead — everything  is  now 
Haight-Ashbury.  The  old  hippy  life — jazz,  coffee 
houses,  civil  rights,  Viet  Nam — it  is  all  suddenly 
dying, '  even  among  students  at  Berkeley.  Even  the 
Negroes  are  no  longer  in  the  hip  scene,  not  even  as 
totem  figures — although  the  Hell's  Angels  suddenly 
are.  What  happens  to  hippy  modes  doesn't  matter 
particularly.  But  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  sudden  build- 
up of  the  LSD  life. 

Kesey's  return  from  Mexico  is  the  acid  world's 
first  political  crisis.  Timothy  Leary  and  his  New 
York  gospel  are  almost  beside  the  point.  They  all 
start    watching    to    see    what    Kesey    will    do,    Kesey 


and  his  mystic  brotherhood,  The   Merry   Pranksters. 

As  soon  as  we  get  to  the  Warehouse,  I  begin 
to  see  that  people  like  Lois  Jennings  and  Stewart 
Brand  and  Black  Maria  are  the  restrained,  reflective 
wing  of  the  Merry  Pranksters.  The  Warehouse  is 
on  Harriet  Street,  between  Howard  and  Folsom.  Like 
most  of  San  Francisco,  Harriet  Street  is  a  lot  of 
wooden  buildings  with  bay  windows  all  painted  white. 
But  Harriet  Street  is  in  San  Francisco's  Skid  Row 
area,  and  despite  all  the  paint  it  looks  like  about  40 
whores  crawled  off  in  the  shadows  and  died  and 
turned  black  and  bloated  and  exploded,  sending  forth 
a  storm  of  spirochetes  that  got  into  every  board, 
every  strip,  every  crack,  every  splinter,  every  fleck- 
ing flake  of  paint.  The  Warehouse  actually  turns 
out  to  be  the  ground  floor  garage  of  an  abandoned 
hotel.  We  pull  up  to  the  garage  and  there  is  a 
panel  truck  parked  just  outside  painted  in  blue, 
orange,  yellow,  red  Day  Glo  with  the  word  "BAM" 
in  huge  letters  on  the  hood.  From  out  the  black  hole 
of  the  garage  comes  the  sound  of  a  record  by  Bob 
Dylan  with  his  raunchy  harmonica  and  Ernest  Tubbs' 
voice  raunching  and  rheuming  in  the  old  jack-legged 
chants — 

.  .  .  Inside  is  a  huge  chaotic  space  with  what  looks 
at  first  in  the  gloom  like  10  or  IS  upright  American 
flags  walking  around.  This        (Continued  on  page  14) 
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Stcreop — A  New  Dimension 


Artist  Robert  Weaver  has  created  Stereop — a 
disciplined  method  of  viewing  carefully  prepared 
material  to  produce  a  three-dimensional  image. 

1.  Place  magazine  open  and  flat  against  upright 
support.  (3  to  4  feet  for  stereograph  on  pages  8  and 
9;  6  to  7  feet  for  stereograph  on  pages  10  and  11.) 

2.  Cross  eyes  until  there  are  three  images  instead 
of  two.  Concentrate  on  middle  image  and  ignore  two 
side  images.  (See  Fig.  A.) 

3.  When  particular  details  within  middle  image 
are  overlapped  and  in  focus  there  should  be  true 
depth. 

4.  At  this  point  you  may  use  your  hands  to  block 
out  the   side   images. 

If  you  have  a  problem  inducing  the  third  image, 
try  the  following: 

5.  Hold  your  forefinger  in  line  with  the  dividing 
line  of  the  stereograph.  Focus  on  the  dividing  line. 
(See  Fig.  B.) 

6.  Slowly  move  your  finger  toward  your  nose. 
This  will  occur.    (Sec  Fig.  C.) 

7.  Now  shift  the  focus  from  your  finger  to  the 
middle  image. 

8.  Go  to  3. 


in 


Kig.   U 


Fig.  C 


At  the  Gate,  a  club  theater  in  Greenwich  Village, 
the  crowds  jostled  each  other  to  get  the  last  seats  for 
the  show — a  religious  psychedelic  celebration  called 
The  Reincarnation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  promoters  were  the  League  for  Spiritual  Dis- 
covery (LSD),  an  organization  which  is  demanding 
court  recognition  as  a  religion  based  on  the  use  of 
LSD  (lysergic  acid  diethylamide),  a  "mind-expanding" 
drug  400  times  more  powerful  than  mescalin.  The 
League's  celebrations,  which  simulate  LSD  trips  with 
wild  visual  aids,  drew  capacity  audiences  in  the  city 
for  weeks  in  a  row. 

The  cult's  high  priest,  sometimes  known  as  the 
prophet  of  the  psychedelic  revolution,  is  an  ex-Harvard 
clinical  psychologist,  Dr.  Timothy  Leary.  Dr.  Leary  is 
at  present  appealing  a  30-year  prison  sentence  imposed 
in  Texas  for  transporting  half  an  ounce  of  marijuana 
and  failing  to  pay  the  state  marijuana  tax.  In  a  re- 
markably short  space  of  time,  the  League  has  become 
a  collecting  ground  for  discontented  students  and 
middle-class  intellectuals.  The  League's  campus-style 
slogan  is  "Turn  on,  tune  in  and  drop  out"  It  is  im- 


Saint  Timothy: 
Messiah  of  Millbrook 


by  Peter  Dunn 


possible  to  check  how  many  of  the  people  who  take  the 
drug  are  college  students  looking  briefly  for  kicks; 
but  no  one  hopes  more  than  Dr.  Leary  that  LSD  is 
cracking  the  smooth  surface  of  materialism.  At  46  he 
appears  to  be  obsessed  by  a  "blue-nosed  middle-class 
bureaucracy"  and  consciously  shuns  it  by  wearing 
casual  Mod  clothes  and  letting  his  hair  grow.  Girls 
think  he  is  sexy.  Some  people  treat  him  like  a  messiah 
and,  indeed,  the  unorthodox  churchman  in  Dr.  Leary 
seems  now  to  have  overtaken  the  scientist.  He  has  just 
performed  his  first  LSD  wedding  at  his  headquarters, 
Alte  Haus,  a  spooky  neo-Bavarian  mansion  which 
stands  in  4,000  acres  of  land,  60  miles  north  of  New 
York. 

Leary  makes  claims  for  his  organization  which 
cannot  readily  be  checked — for  example,  that  50,000 
underground  groups  of  LSD  takers  are  waiting  for  the 
outcome  of  his  case  in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 

To  support  his  plea  for  using  LSD  in  religious 
ceremonies,  Leary  cites  the  1964  ruling  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  which  set  aside  the  convic- 
tion of  three  Navajo  Indians  for  using  peyote  (a 
psychedelic  drug).  The  Indians  were  members  of  an 
Indian  sect  which  uses  the  drug  as  part  of  its  religion. 

"We  cannot  possibly  see,"  said  Dr.  Leary,  "how 
they  can  prevent  our  guides,  or  priests,  from  importing 
and  distributing  LSD  in,  perhaps,  shrines  or  homes. 
If  it's  turned  down  it's  virtually  admitting  that  this  is 
a  country  of  Fascism  and  materialism.  Within  a  year 
the  League  will  have  a  million  members  who  will  turn 
on  with  LSD  every  seven  days." 

The  New  York   Medical   Society,  which  believes 
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that  Dr.  Leary  is  more  than  a  little  odd,  says  that  some 
sources  of  LSD  may  lead  back  to  Canada  and  Britain. 
The  society  has  repeatedly  warned  that  the  drug  might 
be  dangerous  and  that  research  into  its  beneficial 
effects  on  alcoholics,  though  initially  promising,  is  far 
from  complete.  It  is  thought  possible  in  some  cases  that 
LSD  can  start  off  psychotic  reactions  in  borderline 
schizophrenics.  I  met  one  local  LSD  user  who  had 
stopped  taking  the  drug  for  this  reason. 

Dr.  Leary  tends  to  pooh-pooh  stories  of  LSD 
users  who  launch  off  from  fifth  story  windows  in  the 
belief  that  they  can  fly.  But  part  of  his  case  rests  on 
his  own  acknowledgment  that  LSD  could  be  dangerous 
in  the  hands  of  an  "unbeliever"  and  that  it  should  only 
betaken  "in  a  state  of  grace"  and  with  a  guide  on  hand 
to  bring  out  a  disciple  who  is  in  terror. 

There  would  be  little  consolation,  presumably,  in 
The  Psychedelic  Phone  Directory,  issued  by  the  Psy- 
chedelic Information  Center  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  The 
directory,  which  contains  Leary's  phone  number,  says 
in  a  foreword  that  it  is  "for  those  occasions  during  an 
LSD  session  when  you  feel  like  talking  to  someone. 
Maybe  you  want  to  tell  somebody  how  the  universe 
is.  .  .  .  Don't  call  your  psychiatrist !  He  doesn't  know. 
Don't  call  your  mother.  You'll  have  a  hard  time  ex- 
plaining afterwards.  Don't  call  Lyndon  Johnson.  It 
won't  do  any  good.  .  .  .  Names  and  numbers  are  in 
large  print,  the  better  to  be  read  with  dilated  eyes." 

LSD,  which  is  not  addictive,  is  known  as  The 
Hawk,  The  Chief,  25,  the  Big  D,  the  Cube,  Blue  Acid 
or  just  Acid.  It  is  taken  orally,  usually  on  a  sugar  cube, 
is  tasteless,  odorless  and  colorless,  costs  from  $2  to  $5 


a  dose  and  keeps  its  user  high  for  eight  hours  and 
often  much  longer. 

Leary  himself  has  been  on  over  300  trips  though 
he  says  he  has  abstained  for  nearly  a  year.  He  urged 
his  followers  to  do  likewise  last  spring  but  there  is  little 
evidence  around  Alte  Haus  that  they  have  done  so. 
Children  aged  seven  and  upwards  who  stay  at  the 
house  with  their  parents  have  been  given  LSD.  So  has 
a  ginger  mongrel  dog.  In  neither  case,  to  date,  have 
there  been  any  apparent  ill-effects. 

Dr.  Timothy  Leary's  father  was  an  army  captain. 
The  family  was  "very  strong  Catholic"  with  one  of 
Leary's  uncles  a  Monseigneur.  Leary,  an  only  child, 
says:  "I  didn't  resent  the  Catholicism."  He  might  have 
gone  into  the  Navy.  He  says,  with  a  laugh,  today:  "I'm 
in  the  business  of  navigation  now,  anyway."  Instead 
he  went  to  West  Point,  where  he  broke  some  kind  of 
code  and  was  sent  to  Coventry  by  the  Corps  of  Cadets 
for  nine  months.  During  that  time  no  one  spoke  to  him 
and  no  one  sat  next  to  him  at  the  table. 

The  mouse,  in  this  game,  escaped  from  the  cats  by 


".  .  .  One  night,  by  candlelight  and 
with  almost  perfunctory  ceremony, 
Dr.  Leary  put  on  a  white  suit  and  con- 
ducted the  first  LSD  wedding  .  .  ." 


reading  and  introspection.  "I  read  philosophy,  Eastern 
philosophy.  It  was  like  a  Yoga  monastery,"  Leary  says. 
When  he  left  West  Point  early,  he  went  to  Alabama 
University  where  he  majored  in  psychology,  then  into 
the  Army  in  1942  as  a  military  psychologist.  The  war 
lifted  psychology,  "a  piddling  science,"  into  a  postwar 
eminence  which,  by  and  by,  Leary  came  to  despise. 
"It  became  a  part  of  the  mechanization  of  America," 
he  says.  "You  get  a  mechanic  to  fix  the  machine,  so 
psychology  is  the  engineering  for  your  personality — a- 
naive  notion  that  problems  that  are  basically  spiritual 
can  be  tinkered  around  with  by  the  most  juvenile 
theories.  Psychology  now  is  a  trade  union.  Now  you 
can't  run  a  business,  a  prison,  a  hospital,  a  school, 
you  name  it,  you  got  to  have  a  psychologist."  In  those 
early  years  he  established  a  brightly  aggressive  repu- 
tation, writing  hooks  and  making  some  enemies  with 
his  theories  that  psychiatrists  were  getting  too  im- 
perialistic with  their  patients.  In  1958,  on  holiday  in 
Spain,  he  had  "a  mystical  experience."  Leary  said: 
"One  day  I  got  a  severe  itch  in  my  scalp,  the  most 
incredible  thing.  I  couldn't  stop  scratching.  It  was  the 
most  powerful  insane  thing.  My  conscience  was  taken 
over  by  this.  Then  my  face  swelled  so  I  couldn't  see. 
I  got  huge  blotches  all  over  my  skin,  then  it  went 
down  to  my  ankles  and  I  couldn't  walk.  I  wasn't  sick 
in  the  sense  that  I  had  a  fever;  it  was  this  wave  of 
something  in  my  body,  a  psychosomatic  spiritual  ex- 
perience, like  a  snake  shedding  its  skin.  Then  I  fig- 
ured I  wouldn't  go  back  to  the  U.S." 

He  toured  Europe,  and        (Continued  on  page  10) 
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searching  for  a  family  situation.  His  house  is  a  family 
place  with  all  the  problems  but  also  all  the  security 
of  a  big  family.  You  can  only  take  LSD  if  you've 
no  inhibitions  about  it,  and  in  a  society  where  mass 
hysteria  has  been  built  up  against  drugs  it's  a  very 
natural  thing  to  have  this  fear." 

Whatever  the  Supreme  Court  may  say  about  the 
future  of  LSD  as  a  religious  sacrament,  the  future 
of  the  League  for  Spiritual  Discovery  may  shrink 
before  the  natural  cynicism  of  the  type  of  people  who 
would  normally  support  it.  There  are  already  signs 
of  elbowing  for  the  microphone  at  LSD  rallies,  and 
in  Greenwich  Village  the  restless  minds  are  looking 
for  something  new,  accusing  the  League  of  edging 
too  close  to  Madison  Avenue.  Leary  doesn't  appear 
to  be  making  a  fortune  out  of  this  enterprise.  The 
headquarters  mansion  cost  $55,000  to  run  last  year 
and  will  cost  twice  as  much  this  year.  People  think, 
anyway,  that  the  germ  of  a  good  idea  (exploring  the 
mind)  has  gone  a  bit  astray  in  the  present  environ- 
ment of  saris  and  meditation  bells.  The  Rev.  Raymond 
Cunningham,  formerly  rector  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church,  Millbrook,  and  a  genuine  admirer  of  Leary's 
intelligence,  says:  "I  hope  the  outcome  of  his  legal 
troubles  would  be  that  Timothy  Leary  would  be  put 
on  probation  to  work  under  a  bona  fide  scientific 
organization.  I  think  this  whole  religious  area  of  his 
is  rather  dubious.  He  knows  a  great  deal  about  religion 
but  very  little  about  theology." 

Leary  admits:  "We're  becoming  too  successful; 
part  of  the  Establishment.  In  30  years'  time  there'll 
be    a    new    sacramental    element.    LSD    will    be    the 


orthodoxy  and  my  name  will  be  used  to  penalize  and 
humiliate  the  discoveries  of  the  new  element.  I'm 
already  historical.  I  feel  like  a  picture  of  King  George 
V  on  the  wall." 

He  broadened  this  theme  a  few  nights  later  at  a 
psychedelic  celebration  in  Greenwich  Village.  It  was 
held  in  a  packed  basement  theater  and  two  narcotics 
cops  stood  at  the  back  of  the  hall  looking  for  old 
friends.  Leary  had  taken  the  audience  through  the 
first  part  of  the  session  in  which  bright  images  of 
enlarged  blood  cells  and  superimposed  shots  of  New 
York  had  been  flashed  on  to  a  screen  with  twin  lens 
projectors.  "The  LSD  orthodoxy  running  this  country 
in  50  years'  time  will  allege  that  the  people  who  use 
electronic  brain  stimulants,  EBS,  are  making  people 
jump  down  manholes,"  he  said.  "Be  ready  for  the 
next  sacrament,  the  electronic  brain  stimulant." 

"Call  it  the  electric  chair,"  said  a  narcotics  cop. 
"Hey,"  he  said  to  me,  "what  you  want  to  come  to  this 
flea  bag  for?" 

Leary's  friend  and  colleague  from  Harvard  days. 


"...  The  essence  of  Eastern  spiritual- 
ism somewhat  erodes  Dr.  Leary's 
claim  to  have  started  the  first  indige- 
nous religion  in  America  .  .  ." 


Richard  Alpert,  went  up  to  the  small  stage  to  answer 
questions.  Alpert,  about  Leary's  age,  was  in  flowered 
shirt  and  striped  hipster  trousers.'  He  talked  about 
Leary's  court  case  in  Texas.  "And  I  heard  him  talk- 
ing to  that  judge  as  a  fellow  human  being  and  I 
could  see  the  struggle  in  that  judge  and  the  move- 
ment, the  change." 

"Yeah,"  said  a  narcotics  cop.  "That's  why  he 
gave  him  30  years." 

Allen  Ginsburg,  thick-bearded,  came  hurrying 
through  the  dark  crowd,  going  somewhere.  "Hey," 
said  the  cop,  "that's  Allen  Ginsburg.  Good  evening, 
Allen."  But  Ginsburg,  though  he  passed  close,  didn't 
hear.  Later  the  poet  joined  the  LSD  leaders  on  the 
stage  and  implied  rather  sourly  (it  was,  after  all, 
Leary's  audience)  that  he  thought  Leary  was  prosaic 
rather  than  poetic  and  that  the  display  of  psychedelic 
images  had  been  esthetically  inadequate.  At  this  Dr. 
Leary  and  Dr.  Alpert  began  to  laugh. 

Leary  ended  the  evening  on  a  defiant  note: 
"There's  no  government  official,"  he  said,  "and  there's 
no  institution  to  tell  anyone  what  to  do  with  their 
own  nervous  system  in  our  own  shrines.  Government 
supervision  of  that  is  like  government  supervision  of 
the  loss  of  virginity." 

The  following  night  at  Kennedy  Airport  I  met 
an  Air  Force  sergeant  lugubriously  filling  his  role  as 
a  volunteer  for  the  Viet  Nam  war.  The  sergeant  said 
he  would  like  to  shoot  Dr.  Leary  and  his  type  in  the 
street.  Then  he  added — like  a  man  observing  the  for- 
malities of  civilization:  "Well,  perhaps  not  in  the 
street.  I'd  shoot  'em  in  an  alleyway."      S 
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orthodoxy  and  my  name  will  be  used  to  penalize  and 
humiliate  the  discoveries  of  the  new  element.  I'm 
already  historical.  I  feel  like  a  picture  of  King  George 
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He  broadened  this  theme  a  few  nights  later  at  a 
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held  in  a  packed  basement  theater  and  two  narcotics 
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Richard  Alpert,  went  up  to  the  small  stage  to  answer 
questions.  Alpert,  about  Leary's  age,  was  in  flowered 
shirt  and  striped  hipster  trousers.'  He  talked  about 
Leary's  court  case  in  Texas.  "And  I  heard  him  talk- 
ing to  that  judge  as  a  fellow  human  being  and  I 
could  sec  the  struggle  in  that  judge  and  the  move- 
ment, the  change." 

"Yeah,"  said  a  narcotics  cop.  "That's  why  he 
gave  him  30  years." 

Allen  Ginsburg,  thick-bearded,  came  hurrying 
through  the  dark  crowd,  going  somewhere.  "Hey," 
said  the  cop,  "that's  Allen  Ginsburg.  Good  evening, 
Allen."  But  Ginsburg,  though  he  passed  close,  didn't 
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Leary's  audience)  that  he  thought  Leary  was  prosaic 
rather  than  poetic  and  that  the  display  of  psychedelic 
images  had  been  esthetically  inadequate.  At  this  Dr. 
Leary  and  Dr.  Alpert  began  to  laugh. 

Leary  ended  the  evening  on  a  defiant  note: 
"There's  no  government  official,"  he  said,  "and  there's 
no  institution  to  tell  anyone  what  to  do  with  their 
own  nervous  system  in  our  own  shrines.  Government 
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an  Air  Force  sergeant  lugubriously  filling  his  role  as 
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Middle  Management 
Takes  a  Trip 

by  Lawrence  Dietz 


All  he  was  doing  was  appearing  on  some  local 
TV  shows  to  urge  the  careful,  supervised  use  of  LSD. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  up  a  little  pamphlet 
called  "Guidelines,"  which  explained  the  precautions 
one  should  take  before  using  a  hallucinogenic  drug, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  hum  trip.  The  only  thing  was 
that  at  the  time  Dwight  H.  Bulklcy  was  a  senior 
engineer  in  the  Autonetics  division  of  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation,  in  Anaheim,  California. 

Someone  at  North  American  got  wind  of  the 
fact  that  Bulkley  was  making  these  appearances  and 
all  of  a  sudden  the  company  biggies  got  up  tight — 
their  general  reaction  was  on  the  order  of:  who  in 
hell  is  this  clown,  and  what  is  he  doing  to  our  cor- 
porate image?  So  they  sent  for  help,  and* some  guys 
from  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  went  after 
Bulkley.  The  ONI  ops  took  Bulkley  over  to  the  El 
Toro  Marine  Base  to  try  and  discover  if  he  was  some 
sort  of  affiliated  subversive,  out  to  blow  the  minds 
of  America's  scientific  defense  team.  What  they 
found  was  that  Bulkley  wasn't  working  for  the  Rus- 
sians, or  anyone  else,  for  that  matter,  except  NAA. 
He  just  happened  to  believe  in  a  religious  experience 
which  he  terms  "unitive" — a  one-ness  with  the  uni- 
verse, oneself,  and  God  (though  not  necessarily  in 
that  order) — which  is  most  easily  achieved,  according 
to  Bulkley,  by  taking  hallucinogenic  drugs. 

But  this  sort  of  non-conspiratorial  reality  was 
not  calculated  to  still  the  fears  of  the  NAA  brass. 
They  would,  after  all,  be  approaching  the  Pentagon 
for  defense  contracts,  and  there  would  certainly  be 
some  bright  bird  Colont',  who  would  demand  to  know 
why  they  were  harboring  a  nutball,  and  how  stable 
can  a  company  be  with  someone  like  that  working  for 
it.  So  NAA  did  what  any  rational  corporation  would 
do  under  the  circumstances:  they  fired  Bulklcy — 
ostensibly  for  sending  copies  of  his  "Guidelines" 
through   the   inter-office   mails. 


Now  the  first  reaction  to  this  is  that  the  guy 
must  be  some  kind  of  nut.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
we  have  conditioned  ourselves  to  think  of  life  in  terms 
of  constantly  trying  to  upgrade  our  social  and/or 
financial  position.  But  if  Southern  California  has 
become  the  apotheosis  of  suburban,  middle-class  liv- 
ing, it  has  also  become  a  center  for  people  who  are 
taking  a  hard  look  at  corporate  life,  and  themselves, 
and  saying  the  hell  with  it. 


a 


'ulkley  admits  that  he  "subconsciously  engi- 
neered" his  dismissal.  He  is  sitting  in  the  living  room 
of  his  house  in  Laguna  Beach — two  hours  down  the 
coast  from  Los  Angeles.  He  is  rehashing  the  whole 
thing  with  his  wife,  while  a  visitor  tries  to  get  them 
to  admit  that  their  "unitive"  religious  experience,  ap- 
plied to  enough  people,  would  destroy  Western  civili- 
zation as  it  has  existed  for  the  last  600  years.  "Look," 
says  Bulkley,  "I'm  at  a  turning  point  in  life.  I'm  fed 
up  with  aerospace.  I  have  a  whole  new  fluid  state. 
But  a  place  like  Autonetics  need  not  fear  people  re- 
solving their  problems,  getting  happier.  People  do  all 
kinds  of  jobs,  and  have  fun  doing  them.  In  the 
Bhagavad  Gita,  Krishna  tells  you  that  if  you've  got 
to  go  out  and  kill,  do  it  with  enthusiam — hehhehheh- 
hch.  But  you  see  what  I  mean — a  person  can  even 
be  making  Minutcman  missiles.  All  of  these  events 
are  part  of  a  beautiful   unitive   reality. 

"I  guess  that  when  more  and  more  people  start 
exploring  themselves  through  LSD,  there  will  be  a 
fluidity  to  a  lot  of  the  social  structure.  If  there  are 
functions  that  seem  goofy,  people  may  not  want  to 
do  them,  but  there  will  be  creative  solutions  to  these 
social  problems."  The  visitor  casts  about  for  some 
job  so  revolting  that  one  cannot  imagine  any  amount 
of  psychic  well-being  bringing  a  man  to  the  accept- 
ance of  doing  it  for  a  living.  "How-  about  hog  slaugh- 


tering?" he  asks.  "Well,"  says  Bulkley,  "there's  a 
job  which  asks  that  someone  work  off  his  hostilities. 
Now  you  could  mechanize  the  process — "  His  wife 
interrupts:  "Why  not  give  the  hog  LSD?  That  way 
it  would  be  happy  when  it  died,  and  there  wouldn't 
be  all  of  the  hostility-guilt  things." 

Creative  solutions  to  societal  problems  aside, 
Bulkley  claims  that  as  much  as  LSD  brought  him 
to  the  point  where  he  would  engage  in  activities, 
no  matter  what  the  cost  to  his  career,  at  the  same 
time  it  has  brought  a  number  of  people  into  society. 
He  cites  the  case  of  a  band  of  kids — addicts,  "down 
and  out  hoods,  bums" — who  started  taking  LSD  a 
few  years  ago  for  kicks,  but  found  a  profound  ex- 
perience in  the  drug.  According  to  another  of  Bulk- 
ley's  pamphlets,  "Group  LSD,"  they  wound  up  with 
about  100  people  tripping  out  on  a  more  or  less  reg- 
ular weekly  basis.  They  would  all  go  out  into  the 
desert,  or  up  into  the  mountains,  spread  some  blankets 
in  a  circle,  and  take  the  drug.  "...  as  the  egos  dis- 
solve," Bulkley  wrote,  "there  occurs  a  spontaneous 
interlocking  of  hands  .  .  .  others  are  tuned  in  with 
you  .  .  .  when  one  person  is  locked  onto  a  funda- 
mental survival  problem,  deep  in  the  past,  three  or 
four  other  persons  may  find  themselves  heaving  and 
blowing,  huffing  and  puffing  in  support."  All  of  these 
kids,  claims  Bulkley,  returned  to  society,  taking  jobs 
and  supporting  themselves.  California  society — in  all 
its  legal  majesty — responded  by  passing  a  Dangerous 
Drug  Act  aimed  specifically  at  LSD;  it  has  forced 
the  kids  to  take  off  for  Arizona  or  Mexico  to  hold 
their    group    sessions. 

The  California  legislature  was  moved  to  pass 
such  a  bill  because  of  the  adverse  publicity  LSD  has 
received.  For  every  Alpert,  Leary  or  Bulkley  touting 
the  drug's  therapeutic  values,  there  are  50  doctors  and 

500  cops  decrying  its   use.   "It's  all   a   bunch   of  

,"  Bulkley  says.  "It  is  not  dangerous.  You  might 
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". . .  The  ONI  ops  took  Bulkley  to  the 
El  Toro  Marine  Base  to  discover  if  he 
was  some  sort  of  affiliated  subversive, 
out  to  blow  the  minds  of  America's 
scientific  defense  team  .  .  ." 


liken  it  to  a  beautiful  mountain  lake  in  which  100,000 
people  swim  every  year.  About  100  don't  know  how 
to  swim;  they  thrash  about  and  are  rescued.  Once  in 
a  while  someone  drowns.  The  doctor's  solution  is  to 
prevent  anyone  from  swimming  there.  Most  doctors 
are  frightened  by  insanity.  Their  whole  experience 
is  with  people  in  insane  asylums.  They're  frightened 
by  the  ego-loss  in  LSD."  His  wife  disagrees.  "A 
lot  of  it  has  to  do  with  what  people  value.  These 
guys  have  been  in  school  for  10  years.  I  don't  blame 
them  not  wanting  to  risk  it.  Especially  if  they  have 
a  wife  and  kids."  (It  is  one  of  Bulkley's  central 
tenets,  by  the  way,  that  use  of  LSD  makes  one  more 
willing  to  accept  people  as  they  are.) 

The  Dangerous  Drug  Act,  passed  by  the  Califor- 
nia legislature  after  virtually  hysterical  debate,  has 
also  put  Bulkley  and  everyone  else  who  is  in  favor  of 
hallucinogens  in  the  absurd  position  of  having  to 
issue  a  disclaimer  stating  that  they  do  not  "advocate 
the  breaking  of  any  laws"  before  they  discuss  LSD 
with  California  radio,  TV  or  newspaper  reporters. 

In  any  event,  this  gives  the  visitor  another 
chance  to  throw  more  stiirm  and  drang  attitudes  into 
the  conversation.  He  relates  the  story  of  another 
space  engineer  whom  we  shall  call  Ralph :  this  guy 
just  walked  out  of  his  office  at  Hughes  one  day, 
\miii  home,  and  began  reading  philosophy.  Ralph 
didn't  take  any  drugs.  He  just  sat,  for  two  years, 
reading  everything  from  Zen  to  Hegel.  He  sold  all 
of  the  furniture  in  the  house,  and  his  wife  wound 
up  as  a  cocktail  waitress  in  a  nearby  bowling  alley 
so  that  the  family  would  have  some  money  coming  in. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  Ralph  got  up  one  morning 
and    went    back    to.  Hughes. 

I'.nlkley  is  not  at  all  upset  by  the  story.  "Okay," 
he  says,  "there  are  temporary  dropouts,  growth,  matu- 
ration. This  is  not  to  be  feared.  Everyone's  profes- 
sion   is    related    to    his   deepest    problem,    related    to 


solving  that  problem.  If  a  person  goes  to  that  problem, 
either  through  LSD  or  by  some  other  means,  it's 
to  be  expected  that  the  direction  of  his  life  will 
change." 

But,  claims  the  visitor,  Bulkley  has  thrown  him- 
self to  the  dogs:  he  has  wrecked  his  life.  If  nothing 
else,  where  will  the  money  come  from?  Evidently 
Bulkley  gets  a  little  income  from  selling  his  pamphlets 
(he  has  written  10  of  them).  He  is  also  trying  to 
peddle  some  inventions,  including  one  which  he  claims 
will  revolutionize  the  study  of  biochemistry.  And  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that,  as  he  puts  it,  "with  the 
LSD  experience  one  comes  to  a  greater  realization 
of  non-verbal  realities,"  he  has  written  two  books, 
one  an  autobiography,  the  other  a  psycho-philosophic 
exposition  of  his  theories  about  the  unitive  experi- 
ence. He  has  been  whizzing  them  back  and  forth 
to  New  York  publishers  without,  thus  far,  much  suc- 
cess. 


IVll 


few  days  later,  however,  Bulkley  comes  up  to 
Los  Angeles,  searches  out  his  visitor,  and  tells  him 
of  an  idea  he  has  which  not  only  could  make  him  a 
small  fortune,  hut  really  is  a  harbinger  of  monu- 
mental social  change.  Bulkley  calls  it  an  "LSD  cor- 
poration." He  is  not  talking  about  manufacturing 
the  drug.  He  wants  to  form  a  company  which 
will  manufacture  a  given  something,  most  probably 
some  sort  of  sport  fishing  gizmo  he  has  devised,  in 
which  all  the  work  will  be  done  by  workers  who  come 
in  whin  they  feel  like  it. 

As  Bulkley  envisions  it,  each  work  station  will 
have  an  easily  understandable  list  of  instructions 
telling  the  worker  what  he  should  do  there.  A  person 
can  come  in,  decide  what  it  is  he  wants  to  do,  quickly 
learn  how  to  do  it,  work  as  many  days  as  he  wishes, 
and  take  off  to  go  surfing,  or  whatever.  Ideally,  there 
would  be  bunk  beds  and  a  cafeteria. 


"The  point  of  it,"  says  Bulkley,  "is  that  this 
would  lie  a  fluid,  human  company,  with  a  simple  set 
of  values.  The  workers  would  be  free  souls.  You 
know  that  if  you  go  to  a  place  and  ask  them  for  a 
job  as  a  day  laborer,  you  have  to  pretend  that  you 
arc  marrying  into  the  corporation,  that  you  want 
to  stay  with  them  until  you  die,  rise  through  the 
ranks,   all   that — . 

"In  my  company,  people  would  have  fun.  There 
would  be  the  minimum  of  machines,  and  the  most 
human  handwork.  Anyone  who  had  had  a  bum  trip 
on  LSD  could  come  in  and  have  empathy — there 
would  always  be  someone  there  who  had  had  the 
LSI)  experience.  It's  really  somewhere  for  the  lost 
soul  to  go  instead  of  a  hostile  place  like  a  psychiatric 
institution  or  a  monster  corporation."  There  would 
lie  permanent  workers — mostly  in  the  executive  posi- 
tions— but  Bulkley  thinks  that  these  people  would  not 
be  there  because  of  some  societal  pressure  to  hold 
a  good  job,  but  because  they  would  enjoy  what  they 
are  doing.  Furthermore,  he  thinks  that  the  company 
could   sell    its   product   at   a   competitive   price. 

.Another  great  function  the  company  would  serve 
would  be  to  finance  legal  defenses  for  people  who 
have  run  afoul  of  the  laws  regulating  the  use  of 
LSD.  The  way  Bulkley  describes  it,  the  company 
would  serve  as  sort  of  a  corporate  ACLU,  but  a 
swinging  one. 

But  before  General  Motors,  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  assorted  social  historians  begin  to 
worry  about  the  fact  that  they  may  be  witnessing 
the  institutionalized  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
American  social  system — goodbye  to  the  monoliths  of 
welfare  capitalism — it  is  well  to  remember  that  Ralph 
is  back  at  Hughes.  And  Bulkley  came  to  Los  Angeles 
primarily  to  visit  an  outfit  called  40-Plus,  which  spe- 
cializes in  joh  placements  for  middle-aged,  middle- 
management  aerospace   executives  and  engineers,   j* 
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(Continued  from  page  7)  turns  out  to  be  a  bunch 
ot  men  and  women,  most  of  them  in  their  20s,  in 
white  coveralls  of  the  sort  airport  workers  wear,  only 
with  sections  of  American  flags  sewn  all  over,  mostly 
the  stars  against  fields  of  blue  but  some  with  red 
stripes  running  down  the  legs.  Around  the  sides  is  a 
lot  of  theater  scaffolding  with  blankets  strewn  across 
like  curtains  and  whole  rows  of  uprooted  theater  seats 
piled  up  against  the  walls  and  big  cubes  of  metal 
debris  and  ropes  and  girders  .  .  . 

One  of  the  blanket  curtains  edges  back  and  a 
little  figure  vaults  down  from  a  platform  about  nine 
feet  up.  It  glows.  It  is  a  guy  about  five  feet  tall  with 
some  sort  of  World  War  I  aviator's  helmet  on  .  .  . 
glowing  with  curves  and  swirls  of  green  and  orange 
Day  Glo.  His  boots,  too ;  he  seems  to  be  bouncing  over 
on  a  pair  of  fluorescent  globes.  He  stops.  He  has  a 
small,  fine,  ascetic  face  with  a  big  mustache  and  huge 
eyes.  The  eyes  narrow  and  he  breaks  into  a  grin. 
Then  he  goes  into  a  snuffling  giggle  and  bounds, 
glowing,  over  into  a  corner,  in  among  the  debris. 

Everybody  laughs.  I'm  the  only  one  who  scans 
the  scaffolding  for  the  remains. 

"That's  the  Hermit,"  somebody  says.  Three  days 
later  I  see  he  has  built  a  cave  in  the  corner. 

A  bigger  glow  in  the  center  of  the  garage.  I 
make  out  a  schoolbus  .  .  .  glowing  orange,  green,  ma- 
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genta,  lavender,  every  fluorescent  pastel  imaginable 
in  thousands  of  designs,  large  and  small,  roaring  to- 
gether and  vibrating  off  each  other  as  if  somebody 
had  given  Hieronymus  Bosch  40  buckets  of  Day- 
Glo  paint  and  a  1939  International  Harvester  school- 
bus  and  told  him  to  go  to  it.  On  the  floor  by  the  bus 
is  a  15-foot  banner  reading  AQID  TEST  GRADUA- 
TION, also  Day  Glo,  and  two  or  three  of  the  .Flag 
People  are  working  on  it.  Bob  Dylan's  voice  is  raunch- 
ing  and  rheuming  and  people  are  moving  around,  and 
off  to  one  side  is  a  guy  about  40  with  a  lot  of  muscles, 
as  you  can  see  because  he  has  no  shirt  on — just  a 
pair  of  khakis  and  some  red  leather  boots — and  he 
seems  to  be  in  a  kinetic  trance,  flipping  a  small 
sledge  hammer  up  in  the  air  over  and  over,  always 
managing  to  catch  the  handle  on  the  way  down  with 
his  arms  and  legs  kicking  out  the  whole  time  and  his 
shoulders  rolling  and  his  head  bobbing,  all  in  a  jerky 
beat  as  if  somewhere  Joe  Cuba  is  playing  "Bang 
Bang,"  although  in  fact  even  Bob  Dylan  is  no  longer 
on,  and  out  of  the  amplifier,  wherever  the  hell  it  is, 
comes  some  sort  of  tape  with  a  spectral  voice  saying : 

".  .  .  The  Nowhere  Mine  .  .  .  we've  got  bubble 
gum  wrappers  .  .  .  we're  going  to  jerk  it  out  from 
under  the  world  .  .  .  working  in  the  Nowhere  Mine 
.  .  .  this  day,  every  day.  .  .  ." 

One  of  the  Flag  People  comes  up. 


"Hey  Mountain  Girl!  That's  wild!" 

Mountain  Girl  is  a  tall  girl,  big  and  beautiful, 
with  dark  brown  hair  falling  down  to  her  shoulders, 
looking  like  a  paint  brush  half  dipped  in  cadmium 
yellow  from  where  she  dyed  it  blonde  in  Mexico,  and 
it  is  growing  out  and  away.  She  pivots  and  shows  the 
circle  of  stars  on  the  back  of  her  coveralls. 

"We  got  'em  at  a  uniform  store,"  she  says.  "Aren't 
they  great !  There's  this  old  guy  in  there,  says,  'Now, 
you  ain't  gonna  cut  them  flags  up  for  costumes,  are 
you?'  And  so  I  told  him,  'Naw,  we're  gonna  git  some 
horns  and  have  a  parade.'  But  you  see  this?  This  is 
really  why  we  got  'em." 

She  points  to  a  button  on  the  coveralls.  Every- 
body leans  in  to  look.  A  motto  is  engraved  on  the 
button  in  art  nouveau  curves:  "Can't  bust  'em." 

"Can't  Bust  Em!".  .  .  and  about  time!  After  all 
the  times  the  Pranktsers  have  gotten  busted,  by  the 
San  Mateo  County  cops,  the  San  Francisco  cops,  the 
Mexicale  Federale  cops,  FBI  cops,  cops,  cops, 
cops.  .  .  . 

Mountain  Girl  is  20.  Her  name  is  Carolyn  Adams, 
but  I  never  heard  anybody  call  her  anything  but 
Mountain  Girl.  She  is  from  New  York  and  both  her 
parents  are  biologists  and  she  is  an  ex-laboratory 
technician  ...  to  be  a  Prankster  is  to  be  an  ex  some- 
thing ...  but  she  has  picked  up  a  California  country 
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".  .  .  He  decided  it  was  time  to  push  on  even  further  than  LSD,  DMT, 
psilocybin,  IT-290  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  onto  . . .  ending  the  sensory  lag  .  .  ." 


Above:  Gretchen  Fctchin  and  Mouse.  Opposite  page:  Neil  Cassady, 
the  hero — "Dean  Moriarty" — of  Jack  Kerouac's  "On  the  Road," 
now  one  of  the  most  colorful  of  Kesey's  Merry  Pranksters,  flipping 
his  Excalibur,  a  six-pound  sledge  hammer. 


accent,  saying  "git"  for  get  and  so  forth.  And  still 
the  babies  cry.  Mountain  Girl  turns  to  Lois. 

"What  do  Indians  do  to  stop  a  baby  from  crying?" 

"They  hold  its  nose." 

"Yeah?" 

"They  learn." 

"I'll  try  it  ...  it  sounds  logical  .  .  ."  and  Moun- 
tain Girl  goes  over  and  picks  up  her  baby,  a  four- 
month-old  girl  named  Sunshine,  out  of  one  of  those 
tube-and-net  portable  cribs  from  behind  the  bus  and 
sits  down  in  one  of  the  theater  seats  .  .  .  but  instead  of 
the  Indian  treatment  she  unbuttons  the  Can't  Bust 
'Em  coveralls  and  starts  feeding  her. 

One  less  baby  crying. 

".  .  .  The  Nowhere  Mine.  .  .  .  Nothing  felt  and 
screamed  and  cried  and  I  went  back  to  the  Nowhere 
Mine.   .   .  ." 

The  sledge  hammer  juggler  rockets  away — 

"Who  is  that?" 

"That's  Cassady." 

Neil  Cassady.  Neil  Cassady  was  the  hero,  "Dean 
Moriarty,"  of  Jack  Kerouac'jOn  the  Road,  a  kid  who 
was  always  racing  back  and  forth  across  the  U.  S.  by 
car,  chasing,  or  outrunning,  "life,"  and  here  is  the 
same  guy,  now  40,  in  the  garage,  flipping  a  sledge 
hammer,  rocketing  about  to  his  own  Joe  Cuba  and — 
talking.     Cassady  never  stops  talking.     But  that  is  a 


bad  way  to  put  it.  Cassady  is  a  monojoguist,  only  he 
doesn't  seem  to  care  whether  anyone  is  listening  or 
not.  He  just  goes  off  on  the  monologue,  by  himself 
if  necessary,  although  anyone  is  welcome  aboard,  he 
will  answer  all  questions,  although  not  exactly  in  that 
order,  because  we  can't  stop  here,  next  rest  area  40 
miles,  you  understand,  spinning  off  memories,  meta- 
phors, literary,  oriental,  hip  allusions,  all  punctuated 
by  the  unlikely  expression,  "you  understand — " 
Kesey  arrives. 

If  en  Kesey  was  always  amused  but  also  annoyed 
V_j  and  sometimes  hurt,  by  the  way  everybody 
thought  he  was  great  so  long  as  his  fantasy  coincided 
with  theirs.  But  every  time  he  pushed  on  further — and 
he  always. pushed  on  further — they  would  look  startled, 
then  confused,  then  resentful  and  then  bitter,  regard- 
ing him  as  a  threat  and  somehow  evil.  Fantasy  was 
a  word  Kesey  got  to  using  more  and  more  for  all 
sorts  of  plans,  ventures,  ambitions.  It  was  a  good 
word.  It  was  ironic  and  it  wasn't.  It  referred  to  every- 
thing from  getting  hold  of  a  new  pickup  truck — "that's 
our  fantasy  for  this  weekend" — to  some  scary  stuff 
out  on  the  ragged,  raggedy  edge.  Like  in  Mexico  last 
August,  when  he  was  a  fugitive  from  the  FBI,  the 
Federates   and    half   the   cops    in    California,    and    he 


decided,  it  was  time  to  push  on  even  further  than 
LSD,  DMT,  psilocybin,  IT-290  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  on  to  .  .  .  ending  the  sensory  lag,  whatever 
name  you  want  to  give  it,  and  took  some  acid  and 
he  stood  out  on  the  beach  in  Manzanillo  in  an  elec- 
trical storm  hurling  his  hand  toward  the  skies  to  see 
if  the  lightning  would  break  out  where  he  pointed 
— .Voir/ — we've  got  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
flash  and  the  eye,  and  make  it,  the  most  incredible  re- 
entry in  the  history  of  man's  whole  orbiting  con- 
sciousness, the  re-entry  into  .  .  .  Now  .  .  .  until  he- 
fell  to  the  beach  holding  his  throat  and  gagging  as 
if  he  were  choking  on  sand.  .  .  . 

The  first  fantasy  he  pushed  on  beyond  was 
simply  the  old  "diamond  in  the  rough"  fantasy  on 
Perry  Lane,  at  Stanford  University  in  Palo  Alto, 
California.  I'erry  Lane  was  a  picturesque  little  street 
lined  with  old  trees  and  old  cottages  and  had  been 
Stanford's  little  hohemian  quarter  ever  since  the  days 
of  Thorstein  Veblen.  Kesey  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  in  1957  in  speech  and  drama,  went 
to  Hollywood  for  a  while  with  an  idea  of  acting  or 
writing,  then  came  to  Stanford  on  a  creative  writing 
fellowship  in  1958.  He  was  immediately  invited  into 
the  Perry  Lane  set  because  he  was  such  a  great 
diamond  in  the  rough.  He  had  Jack  London  hip  hick 
written  all  over  him.  His        (Continued  on  page  17) 
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".  .  .  Everybody  took  on  a  name  for  his  role  in  the  film  of  life.  Kesey  was  Swashbuckler. 
Babbs  was  Intrepid  Traveler.  Paula  Sundstrom  was  Gretchin  Fetchin,  the  Slime  Queen  . . ." 


Above:  Stewart  Brand,  a  Merry  Prankster  and  key  figure  in  many 
of  the  stylistic  innovations  of  the  LSD  life,  such  as  the  silver  disc 
stuck  to  his  forehead.  It  reflects  light,  picks  up  rainbows  of  color. 
Opposite  page:  One  of  the  LSD  arts:  Face  painting. 


(Continued  from  page  15)  family  was  one  of  those 
families  that  had  fought  the  land,  wild,  sodden 
Oregon,  etc.,  and  he  was  a  very  rugged,  soft-spoken 
guy  with  a  lot  of  Oregon  still  in  his  accent.  He  had 
even  been  a  wrestling  champion  in  the  174-pound  class 
at  Oregon  and  was  named  the  outstanding  wrestler 
in  the  Northwest.  He  had  a  huge  neck  with  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoid  muscles  rising  up  out  of  his  open- 
neck  shirts  like  a  couple  of  dock  ropes.  He  looked 
a  little  like  Paul  Newman  the  movie  actor,  only  he 
was  more  muscular,  had  thicker  skin  and  tight  blond 
curls  that  boiled  up  all  around  his  head.  His  wife 
Faye,  his  high  school  sweetheart,  was  even  more 
soft-spoken.  She  hardly  spoke  at  all.  She  was  pretty 
and  extremely  sweet,  practically  a  madonna  of  hill 
country  beatitude,  and  somehow  it  was  .  .  .  perfect 
.  .  .to  have  this  couple  on  hand  to  learn  as  the  Perry 
Lane  sophisticates  talked  about  life  and  the  arts. 

Perry  Lane  was  a  typical  provincial  bohemia 
in  1958.  Everybody  sat  around  shaking  their  heads 
over  America's  tailfin,  housing-development  civiliza- 
tion and  Christ,  in  Europe,  so  what  if  the  plumbing 
didn't  work,  they  had  mastered  the  art  of  living.  Oc- 
casionally somebody  would  suggest  an  orgy  or  a 
three-day  wine  binge,  but  the  model  was  always  that 
old  Zorba-the-Greek  romanticism  of  sandals  and  sim- 
plicity and  back  to  first  principles.  Periodically  they 


would  take  pilgrimages  40  miles  north  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's North  Beach  to  see  how  it  was  actually  done. 
The  Kesey  diamond-in-the-rough  fantasy  did 
not  last  very  long.  For  one  thing,  Kesey  met  a  young 
graduate  student  in  psychology  in  Perry  Lane,  Vik 
Lovell.  Lovell  told  him  about  some  experiments  the 
Veterans'  Hospital  in  Menlo  Park  was  running  with 
"psychomimetic"  drugs,  drugs  that  brought  on  tem- 
porary states  resembling  psychoses.  They  were  paying 
volunteers  $75  a  day.  Kesey  volunteered  and  they 
would  put  him  in  a  bed  in  a  white  room  and  give  him 
a  series  of  capsules  without  saying  what  they  were. 
One  would  be  nothing,  a  placebo.  One  would  be  Ditran, 
which  always  brought  on  a  terrible  experience.  Kesey 
could  always  tell  that  one  coming  on,  because  the 
hairs  on  the  blanket  he  was  under  would  suddenly 
look  like  a  field  of  hideously  diseased  thorns  and 
he  would  put  his  finger  down  his  throat  and  retch. 
But  one  of  them — well,  the  first  thing  he  knew  about 
it  was  a  squirrel  dropped  an  acorn  outside  only  it 
was  tremendously  loud  and  sounded  like  it  was  not 
outside  but  right  in  the  room  with  him  and  not 
actually  a  sound,  either,  but  a  great  suffusing  pres- 
ence, visual,  a  great  impacting  of  . .  .  blue  ...  all  around 
him  and  suddenly  he  was  in  a  realm  of  consciousness 
that  he  had  never  dreamed  of  before  and  it  was  not 
a  dream   but   part   of  his   awareness   .   .    .   yes,  that 


litle  capsule,  sliding  blissfully  down  the  gullet,  was 
LSD.  Lovell  had  been  going  through  the  tests,  too. 
They  had  never  heard  of  LSD  before.  As  far  as  they 
knew,  they  were  off  on  a  fantastic  flight  nobody  had 
ever  been  on  before.  In  a  sense  they  were  right.  LSD 
was  a  drug  created  in  the  laboratory  and  used  only  in 
the  clinics.  This  was  late  1959  and  early  1960,  shortly 
before  Timothy  Leary  had  his  first  experience  with 
hallucinogens,  sacred  mushrooms  in  Mexico,  and  two 
years  before  the  term  psychedelic  began  to  make  its 
way  into  the  hip  lexicon. 

But  already  it  was  time  to  push  on  beyond  an- 
other fantasy,  the  fantasy  of  the  Menlo  Park  cli- 
nicians. The  clinicians'  fantasy  was  that  the  volun- 
teers were  laboratory  animals  that  had  to  be  dealt 
with  objectively,  quantitatively.  It  was  well  known 
that  people  who  volunteered  for  drug  experiments 
tended  to  be  unstable,  anyway.  So  the  doctors  would 
come  in  white  smocks,  with  the  clipboards,  taking 
blood  pressures  and  heart  rates  and  having  them  try 
to  solve  simple  problems  in  logic  and  mathematics, 
such  as  adding  up  columns  of  figures,  and  having 
them  judge  time  and  distances,  although  they  did 
have  them  talk  into  tape  recorders,  too.  But  the  doc- 
tors were  so  .  .  .  out  of  it.  They  never  took  LSD 
themselves  and  had  absolutely  no  .  .  .  comprehension. 
and  it  couldn't  all  be  put  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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".  .  .  Kcsey  was  always  included  with  Philip  Roth  and  a  couple  of  others  as  one' of  the  young 
novelists  who  might  go  all  the  way.  Then  he  was  arrested  twice  for  possession  of  marijuana  .  .  ." 


Above:  Kescy,  in  a  borrowed  apartment,  planning  the  Halloween 
celebration.  He  is  wearing  red  boots  he  bought  while  a  fugitive  in 
Mexico.  Opposite  page:  Kescy.  wearing  Pranksters  flag  coveralls, 
talks  to  a  member  of  the  Oakland  Hell's  Angels  at  the  Halloween 
party.  The  Angel  ivorc  a  shirt  and  tic  because  it  was  Halloween. 


(Continued  from  page  17)  into  words  anyway. 

Sometimes  you  wanted  to  paint  it  huge — Lovell 
is  under  LSD  in  the  clinic  and  he  starts  drawing  a 
huge  Buddha  on  the  wall.  It  somehow  encompasses 
the  whole —  White  Smock  comes  in  and  doesn't  even 
look  at  it,  he  just-  starts  asking  the  old  questions  on 
the  clip  board,  so  Lovell  suddenly  butts  in : 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  Buddha?" 

White  Smock  looks  at  it  a  moment  and  says,  "It 
looks  very  feminine.  Now  see  how  rapidly  you  can 
add  up  this  column  of  figures  here.  .  .  ." 

Very  feminine.  Deliver  us  from  the  cliches  that 
have  even  locked  up  even  these  so-called  experimenters' 
brains  like  accordion  fences  in  the  fur  store  window 
— and  Kesey  was  having  the  same  problem  with  his 
boys.  One  of  them  was  a  young  guy  with  a  lie-down 
crewcut  and  the  straightest  face,  the  straightest,  bland- 
est, most  lineless  awfulcst  face  ever  made,  and  he 
would  come  in  and  open  his  eyes  wide  once  as  if  to 
make  sure  this  muscular  hulk  on  the  bed  were  still 
rational  and  then  get  this  smug  rone  in  his  voice  which 
poured  out  into  the  room  like  absorbent  cotton  choked 
in  chalk  dust  from  beaten  erasers. 

"Now  when  I  say,  'Go,'  you  tell  me  when  you 
think  a  minute  is  up  by  saying,  'Now.'  Have  you  got 
that  ?" 

Yeah,  he  had  that.     Kesey  was  soaring  on  LSD 
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and  his  sense  of  time  was  wasted,  and  thousands  of 
thoughts  per  second  were  rapping  around  between 
synapses,  fractions  of  a  second,  so  what  the  hell  is  a 
minute — but  then  one  thought  stuck  in  there,  held  .  .  . 
ma-W-cious,  rfc-li-cious.  He  remembered  that  his  pulse 
had  been  running  75  beats  a  minute  every  time  they 
took  it,  so  when  Dr.  Fog  says,  'Go,'  Kesey  slyly  slides 
his  slithering  finger  onto  his  pulse  and  counts  it  up 
to  75  and  says: 

"Now!" 

Dr.  Smog  looks  at  his  stop  watch.  "Amazing!" 
he  says,  and  walks  out  of  the  room. 

You  said  it,  boy,  but  like  a  lot  of  other  people, 
you  don't  even  know.  They  were  amazed  over  on 
Perry  Lane,  too.  Suddenly  Kesey — well,  he  was  soft- 
spoken,  all  right,  but  he  came  on  with  a  lot  of  force. 
Gradually  the  whole  Perry  Lane  thing  was  gravitating 
around  Kesey.  Some  of  the  oldtimers  left.  An'  I 
don't  reckon  we  give  much  of  a  damn  anymore  about 
the  art  of  living  in  France,  either,  boys,  every  frog 
ought  to  have  a  little  paunch,  like  Henry  Miller  said, 
and  go  to  bed  every  night  with  pajamas  with  collars 
and  piping  on  then* — just  take  a  letter  for  me  down  to 
Morris  Orchids,  Laredo,  Texas,  boys,  tell  him  about 
enough  peyote  cactus  to  mulch  all  the  mouldering 
widows'  graves  in  poor  placid  Palo  Alto.  Yes.  They 
found  out  they  could  send  off  to  a  place  called  Morris 


Orchids,  in  Laredo  and  get  peyote,  and  one  of  the 
new  games  of  Perry  Lane  got  to  be  seeing  who  was 
going  to  go  down  to  the  railroad  station  and  pick  up 
the  shipment,  since  possession  of  peyote,  though  not 
LSD,  was  already  illegal  in  California.  Perry  Lane, 
Perry  Lane. 

Kesey  and  Lovell  get  to  talking  a  lot  about  the 
mental  patients  they  run  into  at  Menlo  Park  and 
Lovell  gives  Kesey  an  idea:  Kesey  can  get  a  job  as  a 
night  attendant  on  a  psychiatric  ward  at  Menlo  Park. 
He  can  make  some  money,  and  since  there  isn't  much 
doing  on  a  ward  at  night,  he  can  work  on  his  novel. 
He  can  also  learn  something  about  the  ward,  the 
patients,  psychiatry,  all  of  it,  which  will  be  more 
material.  Kesey  was  working  on  a  novel  called  Zoo, 
about  North  Beach.  He  had  been  greatly  encouraged 
in  the  Stanford  writing  program  by  Malcolm  Cowley. 
Cowley  had  told  him  he  may  or  may  not  be  that  rare 
thing,  a  novelistic  genius,  but  he  should  go  ahead  on 
the  assumption  that  he  was  and  swing  from  the  heels. 
After  several  weeks  on  the  ward,  Kesey  put  Zoo  aside 
and  never  published  it,  although  he  eventually  finished 
it.  He  was  already  wrapped  up  in  another  novel — 
about  a  mental  ward.  He  wrote  a  lot  of  it  on  the 
ward  while  the  patients  were  sleeping.  The  novel, 
One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest,  was  about  a  rousta- 
bout named  McMurphy,  radiant  with  animal  health, 


who  cons  his  way  out  of  a  short  jail  stretch  into  what 
he  figures  will  lie  the  softer  life  of  a  state  ment.il 
hospital.  He  comes  onto  the  ward  with  his  tight  red- 
dish-blond Kesey-like  curls  tumbling  out  from  under 
his  cap  and  a  lot  of  high  good  humor  booming  out  of 
his  powerful  frame  and  starts  infusing  the  abject, 
beaten-down  men  on  the  ward  with  some  self-respect 
and  a  taste  for  living.  The  tyrant  who  runs  the  ward. 
Big  Nurse,  hates  him  for  diminishing  her  hold  over 
the  place.  Many  of  the  men  hate  him  for  forcing 
them  to  struggle  to  be  men  again.  Finally,  Big  Nurse 
finishes  him  off  by  having  him  lobotomizcd.  But  this 
crucifixion  inspired  the  novel's  counter-protagonist,  an 
Indian  patient  called  Chief  Broom,  to  rise  up  and  break 
out  of  the  hospital  and  back  into  sanity,  which  is  a 
vision  of  himself  as  a  free  man  with  a  will  to  fight. 
It  was  McMurphy  who  captivated  the  critics  as  they 
pronounced  Kesey  one  of  the  country's  most  promis- 
ing new  novelists.  The  critics  said':  "A  smashing 
achievement"  (Mark  Schorer),  "A  great  new  Amer- 
ican novelist"  (Jack  Kerouac),  "Powerful  poetic  real- 
ism" (Life),  "An  amazing  first  novel"  (Boston  Trav- 
eler), "This  is  a  first  novel  of  special  worth"  (New 
York  Herald  Tribune),  "His  storytelling  is  so  effec- 
tive, his  style  so  impetuous,  his  grasp  of  characters 
so  certain,  that  the  reader  is  swept  along  ...  His  is 
a   large,    robust   talent,    and   he   has   written    a    large, 


robust  book"  (Saturday  Review).  But  from  the  point 
of  view  of  craft,  Kesey's  great  inspiration  was  Chief 
Broom.  The  novel  is  told  through  his  eyes.  This  enables 
Kesey  both  to  present  a  schizophrenic  state  the  way 
the  schizophrenic  himself,  Chief  Broom,  feels  it  and 
to  report  the  hero  McMurphy's  impact  on  the  other 
inmates.  Chief  Broom  is  a  great  tour  dc  force  and 
a  convincing  one.  The  character  came  to  Kesey  from 
out  of  nowhere  while  he  was  under  peyote.  He  was 
miles,  miles  under  all  that  good  vegetation  from 
Morris  Orchids  and  having  visions  of  faces,  faces 
he  had  never  seen  before,  and  all  of  a  sudden  .  .  . 
Chief  Broom.  He  knew  nothing  about  Indians  and 
had  never  met  an  Indian,  but  here  came  a  full- 
blown Indian  solution  to  the  novel's  most  difficult 
technical  problem.  He  wrote  several  passages  in  the 
book  under  peyote  and  LSD.  He  even  had  someone 
give  him  a  shock  treatment,  clandestinely,  so  he  could 
write  a  passage  in  which  Chief  Broom  comes  lrack 
from  "the    shock   shop." 

Kesey  would  write  like  mad  under  the  drugs 
and  after  he  came  out  of  it  he  could  see  that  a  lot 
of  it  was  junk.  But  certain  things,  certain  striking 
passages,  like  the  opening  chapter,  not  to  mention 
Chief  Broom — well,  he  couldn't  have  come  up  with 
it  without  the  drugs.  All  of  this  became  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  Kesey   legend   to  the   acid  heads. 


They  often  make  claims  for  LSD's  creative  potential, 
but  very  little  in  the  way  of  impressive'  art  or 
writing  is  ever  produced.  Of  course,  very  little  is 
produced  with  or  without  the  drugs.  But  acid  heads 
are  forever  bedeviled  by  the  square  suspicion,  in 
their  own  minds,  that  their  whole  life  style  is  only 
what  the  squares  say  it  is,  a  retreat  from  life,  a  cop- 
ping out  so  they  won't  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
they  couldn't  make  it  in  the  straight  world.  Yeah? 
Well  here  is  Kesey.  Drugs  heightened  this  head's 
creativity,  he  used  them  from  the  very  start,  he 
made  it  in  the  straight  world,  he  made  it  very  big, 
and  then  he  turned  his  back  on  straight  success  for 
something  more  important,  the  infinite,  daily,  always 
imminent  creativity  of  the  acid  life.  .  .  . 

So  far  Kesey's  fantasy  coincided  just  great  with 
the  good,  locked-in,  brandy-after-dinner  literary 
world's  fantasy  for  a  young  fella  like  him.  Namely, 
Celebrated  First  Novelist  from  the  West.  So  far 
they  found  him  just  great  So  it  was  already  time 
to  push  on — Further. 

In  1963  Kesey  completed  a  second  novel,  Some- 
times a  Great  Notion.  By  this  time  he  had  moved  to 
La  Honda,  California.  His  home  became  a  gathering 
place  for  an  assortment  of  persons,  some  intellec- 
tuals, some  not,  held  together  chiefly  by  the  strength 
of  Kesey's  personality  and       (Continued  on  page  21) 
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".  .  .  It  is  as  if  somebody  had  given  Hieronymous  Bosch  40  buckets  of  Day-Glo 
paint  and  a  IQ30  International  Harvester  schoolbus  and  told  him  to  go  to  it  .  .  ." 


Page  Browning,  his  girl  friend  Doris  Delay  and  The  Bus. 


(Continued  from  page  19)  their  interest  in  LSD.  In 
1964  they  bought  a  1939  International  Harvester 
schoolbus,  painted  it  in  wild  designs  in  Day-Glo  colors 
and  headed  out  for  New  York,  where  Sometimes  a 
Great  Notion  was  about  to  be  published.  But  the 
destination  sign'  read,  "Further." 

This  wild-looking  thing  with  wild-looking  people 
on  it  was  great  for  stirring  up  consternation  and  vague 
befuddling  resentment  among  the  citizens.  But  there 
would  also  be  people  who  would  look  up  out  of  their 
poor  work-a-daddy  lives  in  some  town,  some  old  guy, 
somebody's  stenographer,  and  see  this  bus,  and  register 
.  .  .  delight,  or  just  pure  open-invitation  wonder. 
Either  way,  the  Intrepid  Travelers  figured,  there  was 
hope  for  these  people.  They  weren't  totally  turned 
off.  The  bus  also  had  great  possibilities  for  altering 
the  usual  order  of  things.  For  example,  there  were  the 
cops.  The  cops  would  see  this  nutball  bus  and  right 
away  they  would  know  something  here  is  .  .  .  wrong. 
It  has  to  be  wrong.  But  what  is  it?  At  this  point, 
1964,  not  even  the  California  police  were  on  to  LSD. 

The  Bus.  The  Merry  Pranksters  bought  this  1939 
International  Harvester  schoolbus  in  1964,  fainted 
it  in  intricate  Day  Glo  designs,  have  driven  it  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  Their 
motto:  "you're  either  on   the  bus  or  off  the   bus." 


They  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  A  guy  could  be 
zonked  out  of  his  skull  on  LSD  and  unless  he  were 
behaving  in  a  grossly  nutty  way,  the  cops  couldn't  tell 
a  thing. 

One  time  the  Pranksters  were  in  the  bus  going 
through  the  woods  and  a  forest  fire  had  started.  There 
was  smoke  beginning  to  pour  out  of  the  woods,  but 
what  the  highway  patrolman  was  bugged  about  was 
this  freaking  bus.  Everybody  on  the  bus  had  taken 
acid  and  they  were  zonked.  The  cop  yanks  the  bus 
over  to  the  side  and  he  starts  going  through  a  kind  of 
traffic  safety  inspection  of  the  big  gross  bus,  while 
more  and  more  of  the  smoke  is  billowing  out  of  the 
woods.  Man,  the  license  plate  is  on  wrong  and  there's 
no  light  over  the  license  plate  and  this  turn  signal 
looks  bad  and  how  about  the  brakes,  let's  see  that  hand 
brake  there.  Cassady  is  driving  and  he  is  already  into 
a  long  monologue  for  the  guy,  only  he  is  throwing  in 
all  kinds  of  sirs:  "Well,  yes  sir,  tlrs  is  a  Hammond 
bi-valve  serrated  brake,  you  understand,  sir,  had  it 
put  on  in  a  truck  ro-de-o  in  Springfield,  Oregon,  had 
to  back  through  a  slalom  course  of  baby's  bottles  and 
yellow  nappies,  in  the  existential  culmination  of 
Oregon,  lots  of  outhouse  freaks  up  there,  you  under- 
stand, sir,  a  punctual  sort  of  a  state,  sir,  yes,  sir,  and 
holds  to  28,000  pounds,  28,000  pounds,  you  just  look 
right  here,  sir,  tested  by  a  pure-blooded  Shell  Station 


attendant  in  Springfield,  Oregon,  winter  of  '62,  his 
gumball  boots  never  froze,  you  understand,  sir,  28,000 
pounds  hold,  right  here — "  Whereupon  he  yanks  back 
on  the  hand  brake  handle  as  if  it's  attached  to  some- 
thing, which  it  isn't,  it  is  just  dangling  there,  and 
jams  his  foot  on  the  regular  brake,  and  the  bus  shud- 
ders as  if  the  handbrake  has  a  hell  of  a  bite,  but  the 
cop  is  thoroughly  befuddled  now,  anyway,  because 
Cassad/s  monologue  has  confused  him,  for  one  thing, 
and  what  the  hell  are  these  .  .  .  people  doing.  By  this 
time  everybody  is  off  the  bus  rolling  in  the  brown 
grass  by  the  shoulder,  laughing,  giggling,  yahooing, 
zonked  to  the  skies  on  acid,  because,  mon,  the  woods 
are  burning,  the  whole  world  is  on  fire,  and  a  Cassady 
monologue  on  automotive  safely  is  rising  up  from  out 
of  his  throat  like  weenie  smoke,  as  if  the  great  god 
Speed  were  frying  in  his  innards,  and  the  cop,  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  California  in  this  total 
freaking  situation,  is  all  hung  up  on  a  hand  brake  that 
doesn't  exist  in  the  first  place — And  the  cop,  all  he 
can  see  is  a  bunch  of  crazies  in  screaming  orange  and 
green  costumes,  masks,  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  12  or  14  of  them,  lying  in  the  grass  and 
making  hideously  crazy  sounds— christ  almighty,  why 
the  hell  does  he  have  to  contend  with  ...  so  he  wheels 
around  and  says,  "What  are  you,  uh — show  people?" 
"That's  right,  officer,"      (Continued  on  page  23) 
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Kesev   addresses 
"Acid  Test 
Graduation" 
inside  the  garage 
on   Harriet 
Street.   Kesex 
presented 
his  ideas  on 
moving  the 
psychedelic 
movement 
"beyond  LSD." 
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".  .  .  How  can  you  give  a  traffic  ticket  to  a  bunch  of  people  rolling  around  in  the  brown  grass 
wearing  Day-Glo  masks,  practically  Greek  masques,  only  with  Rat  phosphorescent  elan?  .  .  ." 


The  Anonymous  Artists  of  America,  one  of  the  communal  groups  in  the  LSD  life,  live  on  top  of  a  mountain  near 
Palo  Alto,  came  down  to  perform  at  the  celebration  in  the  Warehouse.  The  singer  (center)  has  a  cast  on  her  arm 
covered  in  Day-Glo  designs. 


(Continued  from  page  21)  Kesey  says,  "we're  show 
people.  It's  been  a  long  row  to  hoe,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  it's  gonna  be  a  long  row  to  hoe,  but  that's  the 
business." 

"Well,"  says  the  cop,  "you  fix  up  those  things 
and  .  .  ."  he  starts  hacking  off  toward  his  car,  cutting 
one  last  look  at  the  crazies.  ".  .  .  and  watch  it  next 
time  .  .  ."  And  he  guns  on  off. 

That  was  it !  How  can  you  give  a  traffic  ticket 
to  a  bunch  of  people  rolling  in  the  brown  grass  wear- 
ing Day-Glo  masks,  practically  Greek  masques,  only 
with  Rat  phosphorescent  elan,  giggling,  keening  in 
their  costumes  and  private  world  while  the  god  Speed 
sizzles  like  a  short-order  french  fry  in  the  gut  of  some 
guy  who  doesn't  stop  talking  even  to  breathe — A  traf- 
fic ticket?  The  Pranksters  felt  more  immune  than 
ever.  There  was  no  more  reason  for  them  to  remain 
in  isolation  while  the  ovoid  eyes  of  La  Honda  supu- 
rated.  They  could  go  through  t;he  face  of  America 
muddling  people's  minds,  but  it's  a  momentary  high, 
and  the  bus  would  be  gone,  and  all  the  Fab  foam  in 
their  heads  would  settle  back  down  into  their  brain 
pans. 

So  the  Day-Glo  Hieronymous  Bosch  bus  pulled 
out  of  La  Honda,  heading  for  New  York  City,  by  way 
of  the  Southwest  and  Louisiana,  equipped  with  a  re- 
frigerator, a  stove,  a  sink,  bunk  racks,  blankets  and 


enough  acid,  speed  and  grass  to  blow  up  the  state  of 
Oklahoma.  Later  there  would  be  Electric  Kool  Aid, 
an  LSD  punch  for  everyone.  The  bus  was  to  be  a  roll- 
ing art  form.  They  had  miles  of  movie  film  on  board  and 
cameras  and  microphones  and  amplifiers  and  speakers 
and  tapes.  They  were  going  to  record  all  of  life  as  they 
ran  into  it  in  the  first  true  candid  epic  of  America.  Neil 
Cassidy  was  at  the  wheel,  and  he  was  given  the  name 
Speed  Limit.  Everybody  took  on  a  name  for  his 
role  in  the  film  of  life.  Kesey  was  Swashbuckler. 
Babbs  was  Intrepid  Traveler.  Paula  Sundstrom  was 
Gretchen  Fetchin,  the  Slime  Queen.  She  got  her  name 
when  she  took  the  first  LSD  of  her  life  and  dove  into 
a  pond  along  the  way  and  surfaced  euphoric,  euphor- 
ically  garlanded  in  long  greasy  garlands  of  pond  slime, 
the  happiest  slime  freak  in  the  West.  Mike  Hagen 
was  Mai  Function.  He  did  most  of  the  camera  work 
for  the  movie.  George  Walker  was  Hardly  Visible 
and  another  girl  was  Rita  Zita  Valdez.  Another 
friend  of  Kesey's  was  Highly  Charged,  and  another 
guy  was  Sometimes  Missing,  and  Kesey's  brother 
Charlie  was  just  Brother  Charlie.  A  good  looking, 
sharely  blonde  became  Sensuous  X,  some  intellectual 
English  teacher  divorcee  from  Greenwichee  Villagee, 
New  York,  became  Clara  Fie,  and  Kesey's  wife,  Faye, 
became  Betsy  Flagg.  Someone  else's  wife  became 
Blanket  Hag.    Steve   Lambrecht  was   Zonker,   Sandy 


Lehmann-Haupt  was  Dismount,  Page  Browning  was 
Des  Prado.  There  were  a  few  whose  real  names 
seemed  to  have  escaped  altogether,  such  as  Generally 
Famished,  Laughing  Cavalier,  Stark  Naked  and 
Anonymous,  a  16-year-old  girl  they  picked  up  on  the 
way  back.  Stark  Naked  was  one  of  the  casualties  of 
the  trip.  What  was  happening  was  that  now  the  La 
Honda  life,  which  had  been  nestled  in  the  great  out- 
doors, was  crammed  into  a  bus,  freaking  across  the 
face  of  America.  The  little  currents  of  this  or  that, 
competition,  freakiness  or  whatever,  became  intensi- 
fied. Stark  Naked  started  freaking  out  more  and  more 
during  the  trip  and  finally  took  to  wearing  nothing  but 
a  blanket.  One  day  they  reached  Texas  and  pulled  up 
to  the  house  of  one  of  Kesey's  friends,  Larry  Mc- 
Murtry,  and  Stark  Naked  saw  McMurtry's  little  boy  in 
the  front  yard  and  thought  it  was  her  little  boy  and 
leapt  from  the  bus  stark  naked  and  gathered  him  up, 
while  McMurtry  said,  "Ma'am,  ma'am,  just  a  minute, 
ma'am."  Stark  Naked  had  to  be  left  behind  to  be 
attended  to. 

That  this  or  a  couple  of  other  freak-outs  in  the 
experience  of  the  Pranksters  had  anything  to  do  with 
that  old  goofy  baboon,  Dope,  was  something  that  didn't 
cross  the  minds  of  the  Pranksters,  or  at  least  it  didn't 
make  much  of  an  impression.  The  trip,  in  fact,  the 
whole  deal,  was  a  risk-all,        (Continued  on  page  26) 
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PRESENTED    IN    SAN   FRANCISCO   BY    BILL   GRAHAM 
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Bill  Graham  Presents 


in  San  Francisco 


Posters 
On  the  Scene 

Posters  like  the  ones  repro- 
duced on  these  pages  can 
be  found  all  over  the  Bay  Area 
— advertising   the   "light 
shows"  which  have  become 
San  Francisco's  newest  hippy 
scene.   The  shows  are  rock 
V  roll  concerts  combined 
with   mired   media — 
colored   lights    and   slide 
projections  producing  a  sivirl- 
ing,  surreal  effect.  A  young 
entrepreneur  named  Bill 
Graham    has   been    presenting 
the  shows  for  capacity 
crowds  at   the   Fillmore   Audi- 
torium,   in    San    Francisco's 
Haight-Ashbury  district. 
Wes  Wilson,  who  designs  the 
posters,  had  never  before 
tried  his  hand  at  art,  but 
now  his  work  is  so 
popular  that  the  posters  arc 
usually  torn  down  by  collectors 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
put  up.  Wilson's  lettering 
technique  reflects  the 
art  nouvcau  style  of  the 
Thirties,  but  has  a  uniquely 
modern  quality  as  well — as 
much  a  product  of  the  Sixties 
as  the  events  the  posters 
announce.    About  75 
different  examples 
of  Wilson's  poster  art  are 
now  on  sale  in  New 
York  for  $1.25  each  at  a  shop 
called  Stuff  &  Nonsense, 
227  10th  Avenue. 


1987.  Wes  Wilson 


A 
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".  .  .  TA^  </m>e  on  through  the  South  and  up  over  the  mountains  in  Virginia.  Cassady, 
at  the  wheel,  is  stoned  on  acid.  Plenty  of  acid  is  flowing.  Kesey  is  on  top  of  the  bus  .  .  ." 


Tableau  during  lull  in  Pranksters'  Halloween  celebration  in  the  Warehouse. 


(Continued  from  page  23)  ..  plunge  into  the  unknown, 
and  it  was  assumed  merely  that  more  and  more  of 
what  was  already  inside  a  person  would  come  out 
and   expand,   gloriously   or   otherwise. 

All  in  all,  the  trip  was  panning  out  as  the  greatest 
i  freaking  trip  anybody  had  ever  taken.  Cassady  was 
barreling  across  the  U.S.  with  his  cowboy  hat  on. 
The  citizens  along  the  way  were  suitably  startled,  out- 
raged, delighted  by  the  bus.  Hagen  pressed  on  with 
the  film,  hour  after  hour  in  the  bouncing  innards  of 
the  bus,  and  everybody  was  popping  down  acid  and 
speed  (amphetamines)  and  smoking  grass  as  if  it  said 
once  before  each  meal  and  upon  retiring.  There  were 
moments  in  the  history  of  the  film  that  broke  every- 
body on  the  bus  up.  One  was  when  they  reached  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona.  This  was  during  the  1964  election  ex- 
citement and  they  were  in  Barry  Goldwater's  home 
town,  so  they  put  a  streamer  on  the  bus  reading:  "A 
Vote  for  Barry  Is  a  Vote  for  Fun."  And  they  put 
American  flags  up  on  the  bus  and  Cassady  drove  the 
bus  backwards  down  the  main  drag  of  Phoenix  while 
Hagen  recorded  it  on  film  and  the  flags  flew  backward 
in  the  wind  stream.  Other  moments  they  liked  were 
when  the  cops  would  stop  the  bus  here  and  there, 
mainly  to  see  what  in  the  hell  was  going  on.  As  soon 
as  the  cops  came  up,  the  Pranksters  would  get  out 
and  come   up  to  the  cops  and   stick  these  big  stick 
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microphones  into  their  faces,  recording  everything 
the  cops  said,  and  aim  the  movie  cameras  at  (hem, 
filming  the  whole  thing,  and  the  cops  never  would  go 
into  their  usual  bad-schoolmaster  speeches  but  would 
make  it  all  brief  and  mumbly  and  go  away. 

The  fact  that  everybody  was  high  on  acid  half 
the  time  made  it  seem  like  a  great  secret  life.  The  be- 
fuddled citizens  could  only  see  the  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  the  incredible  stuff  going  on  inside  their  skulls. 
L'nder  acid  they  were  sure  they  were  all  having  the 
same   inner   experience. 

They  hit  New  Orleans  and  then  they  roar  on, 
and  it  is  hot  as  hell  one  day,  the  summer  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  everybody  is  high  and  they  see  a  beach. 
What  they  don't  know  is,  it  is  a  segregated' Negro 
beach.  Zonk  is  burning  up.  So  he  dives  in  and  swims 
out  a  ways,  high  on  acid,  and  pretty  soon  he  sees 
he  is  surrounded  by  Negro  men,  treading  water  around 
him  and  giving  him  rotten  looks.  One  of  them  has 
a  gold  tooth.  He  can  see  it  flashing  in  the  sun.  He 
says  to  Zonk,  "Boy,  what  you  doing  here?  You  know 
what  we  going  to  do?  We  going  to  cut  you  up.  We 
going  to  take  you  up  on  that  beach  and  wail  with 
you  and  cut  you  up."  Zonk  is  very  nonplussed,  partly 
because  the  whole  day  has  turned  orange  on  him, 
because  of  the  acid — orange  water,  orange  Negroes, 
except   for  the  gold  tooth    flashing  at  him.   Finally, 


the  Negro  says,  "Well,  I  guess  there's  just  a  lot  of 
trash  in  this  water,"  and  he  looks  all  around  and  laughs. 
Zonk  swims  back  to  shore.  By  this  time  a  big  crowd 
of  Negroes  has  gathered  around  the  bus.  Rock  'n' 
roll  music  is  blasting  off  the  amplifiers  on  the  bus. 
Zonk  gets  on  the  bus.  It  seems  like  thousands  of 
Negroes  are  dancing  around  the  bus,  doing  rock  V 
roll  dances.  Everything  is  orange  and  then  it  starts 
turning  brown.  Zonk  starts  getting  the  feeling  that 
he  is  inside  an  enormous  intestine  and  it  is  going 
into  peristaltic  contractions.  He  can  feel  the  whole 
trip  turning  into  a  horrible  bummer.  Luckily  for 
Zonk,  the  white  cops  turn  up  at  that  point  and  break 
up  the  crowd  and  tell  the  white  crazies  to  drive  on. 
They  drive  on  through  the  South  and  up  over 
the  mountains  in  Virginia.  They  cross  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  and  Cassady,  at  the  wheel,  is  stoned  on 
acid.  Plenty  of  acid  is  flowing.  Kesey  is  up  on 
top  of  the  bus  stoned  on  acid  and  Cassady  is  weav- 
ing down  the  mountain  trying  to  see  if  he  can  make 
it  all  the  way  down  this  steep,  winding  mountain 
without  hitting  the  brakes  at  all.  Kesey  can  see  the 
road  rippling  and  writhing  out  in  front  of  them  like 
someone  rippling  a  whip  and  the  bus  i* 
careen  around  the  curves,  but  ' 
has  this  complete  faith  in 
tuned  in  completely  in 


Ecstatic  dancing.  Dancing  on  the  acid  scene  is  to 
rock  and  roll  but  features  much  more  leaping,  turning 
and  upward  flinging  of  the  arms  than  standard  dis- 
cotheque dancing. 


thing  that  has  to  do  with  driving,  and  that  Cassady 
docs  not  have  to  think  anymore. 

They  made  it  to  New  York  in  July.  The  local 
press  and  some  of  the  hippy  press  gave  it  a  go,  but 
nobody  really  comprehended  what  the  hell  was  going 
on,  except  that  it  was  a  party.  It  was  a  party,  all 
right.  But  in  July  of  1964  not  even  the  hip  world  in 
New  York  was  quite  ready  for  the  phenomenon  of  a 
bunch  of  people  roaring  across  the  continental  U.S.A. 
in  a  bus  covered  with  swirling  Day-Glo  mandalas  aim- 
ing movie  cameras  and  microphones  at  every  freaking 
thing  in  this  whole  freaking  country  while  Neil  Cas- 
sailv  wheeled  the  bus  around  the  high  curves  like 
Super  Hud  and  the  U.  S.  nation  streamed  across  the 
windshield  like  one  of  those  goddamned  Cinemascope 
landscape  cameras  that  winds  up  your  optic  nerves  like 
the  rubber  hand  in  a  toy  airplane  and  let  us  now  be  pop- 
ping more  speed  and  acid  and  smoking  grass  as  if  it 
were  all  just  coming  out  of  Cosmo  the  Pranksters' 
god's  own  local-option  gumball  machines — 

Cosmo ! 

Further. 

This  is  the  first  article  of  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  LSD  life  by  Tom  Wolfe.  The  second  will 
appear  next  week. 


Cheetah-The  Now  Club 


by  John  Gruen 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  discretionary,  or 
leisure  income  of  U.  S.  teenagers  is  over  $12-billion 
per  year.  That,  obviously,  is  why  the  youth  market 
is  cleaning  up. 

American  youth  spends  money  like  water — and 
he  spends  it  on  himself.  Their  parents  just  keep  turn- 
ing on  that  golden  faucet,  pouring  out  that  silver  juice. 
The  mamas  and  the  papas  of  teenyboppers-U.S.A. 
seem  nothing  if  not  berserk  over  the  youth  explosion. 
But  affluence,  youth — well,  it's  infectious,  so  let  'em 
enjoy  it  while  they're  young,  and  after  all,  it  keeps 
us  young  and  dancing,  too. 

Everybody  keeps  young  and  dancing  at  Cheetah — 
one  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  today's 
youth-quake.  Opening  n;ght  at  Cheetah,  almost  eight 
months  ago,  the  governor  of  Illinois  couldn't  get  in. 
Even  Ethel  and  Bob  Scull  and  other  celebrities  had 
trouble.  Hundreds  were  turned  away,  and  in  the  pour- 
ing rain,  yet.  But  that  was  the  grown-up  contingent 
invited  to  "experience"  Cheetah,  the  "now"  club, 
"where  something  different  is  going  on  all  the  time!" 

On  that  rainy  spring  night,  4,000  wild  grown-ups 
Bugalooed  where  only  teenyboppers  and  their  mates 
would  BugaBoo  and  Bang-Bang  from  here-on-in.  Be- 
cause Cheetah  is  for  kids.  The  Cheetah  generation 
is  aged  16  to  25. 


n 


j,.  epsi  is  Cheetah's  speed,  and  hot-dogs.  There  is 
no  liquor  anywhere  in  sight— a  unique  departure  for 
a  nightclub.  And  yet,  Cheetah  is  a  money-maker.  In 
New  York,  Cheetah  is  located  at  Broadway  and  53rd 
Street,  once  the  site  of  the  Riviera  Ballroom.  Its 
capacity  is  1,200.  At  paid  admissions  of  $3  on  week- 
nights  and  $4  on  weekends,  Cheetah  takes  in  an 
average  of  $30,000  per  week.  Not  bad,  when  one 
considers  the  initial  investment  of  $150,000,  all  of 
which  has  been  recouped. 

No  liquor  is  served  at  Cheetah,  although  the  club 
has  a  liquor  license,  because  the  management  simply 
decided  that  it  would  be  too  much  trouble  checking 
the  birth  certificates  of  1,200  teenagers.  But  the  kids 
don't  mind ;  they're  there  to  move,  to  drown  in  sound, 
to  go  with  the  lights.  And  here's  where  they  can  wear 
the  miniskirts,  the  psychedelic  make-up,  the  sizzling 
ties,  the  ruffled  shirts,  the  sparkling  rings,  the  wide, 
svelte  belts,  the  silver  boots,  the  works.  And  when 
they're  not  dancing  there's  a  little  movie  theater  show- 
ing avant-garde  films,  or  a  color  TV  and  Scopitone 
lounge,  or  a  reading  room  stacked  with  the  latest 
foreign  magazines.  And,  by  the  way,  no  cover,  no 
minimum,  no  tipping  at  Cheetah. 

There  are  two  big  bands  going— one  White,  one 
Negro — and  they  go  all  the  time,  because  the  music 
operates  the  lights.  That's  one  of  the  thrills  of  Cheetah, 
the  action  of  the  lights — a  $50,000  gimmick  based 
on  light  and  sound  frequencies — each  color  a  different 
frequency,  and  3,000  rainbow-colored  light-bulbs  go- 
ing off  and  on. 

Cheetah  is  an  operation  invented  at  the  right  mo- 
ment for  the  right  reasons  for  the  right  people— a 
howling  success.  It  is  the  nightclub  of  tomorrow.  The 
Howard  Johnson's  of  New  Bohemia.  The  Playboy 
Club  of  the  rock-and-roll  generation. 

They're  building  Cheetahs  like  crazy.  They've 
built  one  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  Union,  New 
Jersey.   Cheetah  in  Chicago  opened  last   October  on 


West  Lawrence  Avenue,  where  the  Aragon  Ballroom 
once  stood.  This  one  holds  2,000  people,  and  has  two 
floors.  The  main  floor  is  devoted  to  dancing  and  has 
two  bands  rotating  on  a  stage  that  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  dance  floor.  Again  the  sound-light  system  is 
the  big  attraction,  and  there  are  kinetic  visuals  bounc- 
ing off  panels  placed  tent-like  around  the  dance  floor. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Cheetah  Chicago  was  bombed. 
The  blast  occurred  while  the  club  was  closed,  and 
no  one  has  a  clue  as  to  why  anyone  should  want  to 
bomb  it.  Management  insists  it  was  not  directed  at 
Cheetah,  but  at  a  neighboring  building.  As  it  was, 
Cheetah  was  not  badly  damaged  and  it  opened  the 
following  day   without    further  incident 

Cheetah  Los  Angeles,  due  to  open  in  March,  rises 
in  Pacific  Ocean  Park  on  Santa  Monica  Boulevard. 
It,  too,  was  once  an  Aragon  Ballroom,  but  they've 
remodeled  the  interior  into  the  shape  of  a  triangle. 

The  triangle  is  completely  mirrored,  causing  an 
infinity  of  reflections.  The  action  there  promises  to 
be  the  giddiest,  once  the  lights  and  dancing  get  going. 
The  capacity  of  Cheetah  Los  Angeles  is  1,500. 

What  promises  to  be  the  most  spectacular  Cheetah 
to  date  will  also  open  in  March  in  Union,  New  Jersey. 
This  time,  the  site  for  this  Cheetah  blast-off  is  The 
Flagship  on  Route  22.  Instead  of  the  usual  3,000  flash- 
ing bulbs,  Cheetah  Flagship  will  have  6,000  bulbs. 
The  stage  is  placed  directly  under  the  lights  creating 
the  illusion  of  arrow-like  colors  darting  out  from  the 
two  bands  onto  the  dance  floor  and  bouncing  off 
aluminum-covered  walls. 

All  Cheetahs  charge  the  same  entrance  fee,  and 
all  are  equipped  with  small  movie,  TV  and  reading 
lounges,  as  well  as  boutiques.  And  Cheetahs  will  soon 
be  built  in  London,  Mexico  City  and  Tokyo,  with 
plans  for  Cheetah  upon  Cheetah  to  rise  in  all  major 
cities  of  the  world. 


_/  he  Cheetah  industry  is  on  the  move!  And  this 
is  only  the  beginning.  Cheetah  products  are  being 
readied  for  the  ever  widening  youth  explosion.  The 
biggest  deal  of  all  has  just  been  signed,  and  it's  a 
first-of-its-kind  ever.  The  Cheetah  line  of  furniture. 
Furniture!  The  David  Murray  furniture  company 
signed  a  $3-million  contract  to  design  a  Mod  furni- 
ture line  named  Cheetah.  Sample  rooms  will  shortly 
open  in  major  department  stores  and,  of  course,  there 
will  be  a  big  promotional  send-off  at  every  Cheetah 
in  operation. 

Contracts  are  also  pouring  in  for— are  you  ready? 
—Cheetah  dresses,  Cheetah  suits.  Cheetah  dolls, 
Cheetah  make-up.  Cheetah  handbags,  Cheetah  skim- 
mers, Cheetah  head-scarves,  Cheetah  perfume,  Cheetah 
toys,  Cheetah  sun-glasses,  Cheetah  records,  Cheetah 
socks,  Cheetah — it's  bound  to  happen — birthpills. 

How  did  it  get  started?  Who  thought  it  up? 

Somebody  called  Olivier  Coquelin  thought  it  up. 


".  .  .  Cheetah  is  an  operation  invented 
at  the  right  moment  for  the  right  rea- 
sons for  the  right  people  .  .  .  It  is  the 
nightclub  of  tomorrow  .  .  ." 


A  night-club  genius,  dashing,  dynamic  and  French. 
He's  smart,  and  loaded  with  friends,  rich  friends, 
royalty  and  society-type  friends  who  back  his  ideas 
with  solid,  beautiful  cash  to  make  it  all  happen. 
Coquelin  developed  Le  Club— the  country's  first  disco- 
theque. Since  then,  he's  masterminded  Ondine  and, 
in  fashionable  Southampton,  L.  I.,  L'Oursin.  A  pri- 
vate travel  organization,  Le  Cercle  d'Or,  is  yet 
another  Coquelin  special.  It  brings  together  "vitally 
interesting  people  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  life — like  a 
skiing  party  in  Italy,  the  bullfights  in  Seville,  the 
Carnival  in  Rio  or  a  Shish-kebab  lunch  in  the  Middle 
East." 

Coquelin's  background  paved  the  way.  An  uncle 
has  an  interest  in  some  of  the  major  hotels  in  Paris, 
including  George  V  and  the  Meurice,  and  his  mother's 
family  has  a  monopoly  on  the  corks  that  stopple  French 
champagne  and  other  wines. 


n 


before  invading  Manhattan,  he  was  manager 
of  Miami's  Racquet  Club,  operated  the  St.  Tropez 
on  Fire  Island  and  the  Ski  Club  in  Sugarbush,  Vt. 
It  was  in  Sugarbush  that  he  met  Borden  Stevenson, 
second  eldest  son  of  the  late  Adlai,  and  it  was  this 
friendship  which  blossomed  into  a  million-dollar  en- 
terprise,  Cheetah,  "where  it's  happening!" 

Borden  Stevenson,  deeply  ensconced  in  the  worlds 
of  high  finance  and  business  investment,  is  a  con- 
servative type.  His  office  is  conservative,  as  are  his 
clothes.  Nothing  Cheetah  about  him  at  all.  But  he 
likes  to  invest  "creatively."  "The  time  was  right,"  he 
says,  "and  I  trust  Olivier.  He  has  a  nose  for  these 
things.  But  I'm  the  financial  partner.  Mine  is  the 
business  point  of  view.  For  me,  Cheetah  is  an  invest- 
ment, nothing  more.  I  think  it's  an  excellent  invest- 
ment. It's  bound  to  make  money." 

Coquelin  is  the  creative  brains,  Stevenson  the 
creative  money.  A  50-50  deal  was  set  up  between  them, 
with  Stevenson  putting  up  the- initial  cash  investment 
of  $150,000  for  Cheetah,  New  York.  Stevenson  has 
recouped  his  investment,  but  has  laid  out  more  money 
to  build  the  new  Cheetahs. 

With  Cheetah  products  about  to  hit  the  market, 
more  Cheetahs  opening,  and  a  group  of  Cheetah  bou- 
tiques being  franchisee!,  the  moneys  should  be  rolling 
in  in  staggering  quantities. 

American  parents  love  the  Cheetah.  They  con- 
done it  with  a  sigh  of  relief:  "I  don't  have  to  worry 
about  a  thing  when  I  know  the  kids  are  having  them- 
selves a  ball  there,"  said  one  delighted  parent.  "It's 
really  operated  for  them,  not  against  them,"  said 
another.  "And  it's  a  great  place  to  let  off  steam." 

Kids  stand  in  line  to  get  into  Cheetah.  Week 
after  week,  day  after  day,  radio  commercials  with  a 
smooth  rock  beat  keep  telling  them:  "Cheetah  Is  It, 
Baby!  Cheetah  Is  Where  It's  Happening!"  So  from 
8  p.m.  to  3  a.m.  on  weeknights  and  from  3  p.m.  to 
3  a.m.  on  Sundays  thousands  of  young,  restless  bodies 
jump,  gyrate  and  jiggle,  their  eyes  glazed  by  the 
ecstasy  of  those  half-innocent,  half-erotic  body  move- 
ments, prodded  on  by  the  music,  by  the  lights,  by 
their  own  sense  of  escape  into  a  world  they  surely 
made. 

Olivier  Coquelin  watches  it  all,  amazed  by 
the  latent  power  and  violence,  and  by  the  wondrous 
sexuality  that  ultimately  permeates  the  whole  scene. 
"They  are  so  free !"  he  says.  "They  can  do  anything. 
They  are  not  afraid.  And  there's  no  guilt."     jl 
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RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 

USA,  1983 

Alan  Rudolph,  the  Altman-esque  director 

of  Welcome  To  LA.  and  Remember  My 
Name,  has  surfaced  with  a  documentary 
this  time,  covering  last  year's  so-called 

"Great  Debate"  between  Timothy  Leary 
and  G.  Gordon  Liddy.  The  result  is 
fascinating  and  fun.  The  debates  don't 
appear  to  have  been  much  —  the  issues 
are  too  deep,  too  wracked  with  suffering 
on  both  sides,  to  be  settled  in  an  evening 
of  glib  chit-chat  —  so  Rudolph  focuses  on 
the  personal  interactions  of  the  two  men 
offstage.  Scenes  from  the  debate  are  used 
to  lay  bare  the  rather  dire  conflicts  that 
would  otherwise  remain  hidden.  In  the 
process,  the  Leary-Liddy  conflict  becomes 
a  genuine  confrontation,  a  real  contrast  in 
values  that  stays  with  you.  Does  Rudolph 
play  favorites?  Amazingly,  no.  One  would 
assume  he'd  favor  Leary  —  that  the  good 
doc  would  be  portrayed  as  God's  Wise 
Fool,  while  Liddy  would  remain  a  Water- 
gate ogre  —  but  something  much  more 
interesting  happens.  Leary  comes  across 
as  an  earnest,  good-hearted  but  mortal 
fool,  running  for  re-election  to  an  in- 
nocence he  lost  years  ago.  When  cornered 
in  an  argument,  he  blabbermouths  in 
circles,  smiling  all  the  while  (innocence 
must  be  around  here  someplace!).  Liddy, 
on  the  other  hand,  emerges  as  an  enor- 
mously intelligent,  complex  man  —  a 
monster  whose  opinions  on  just  about 
anything  are  still  too  brutal  ajnd-  too 
ferociously  cold-blooded,  but  whose 
honesty  and  depth  of  feeling  are  too 
'compelling  to  dismiss.  (FXF) 
Four  Star,  7:30  p.m. 
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Leary  on  Leary 


Dr.    Timothy  Leary  sits  in 
the  stuffed  chair  centered  in 
the  band  room  at  the  Inn  of 
the  Beginning.     He  is  be- 
tween shows  and  being  be- 
sieged by  questions  and  com- 
ments from  all  sides.     He  is 
obviously  used  to  it.     It 
seems  most  people  change 
character  when  they  are 
around  somebody  famous, 
and  start  asking  questions 
like,   "What  is  happiness?  " 
or  say  the  most  profound 
thing  they  can  think  of. 
Leary  is  patient,   sometimes 
amused,  and  looking  like  he 
would  really  like  to  have  a 
few  moments  of  solitude. 
He  periodically  disappears 
for  a  quick  walk  around  the 
premises. 

On  stage  he  works  without 
spotlights.     He  moves  quick- 
ly around,   stands  legs 
spread  apart,   or  disappears 
behind  a  podium  to  talk 
about  a  slide.     His  timing 
and  presence  are  well  re- 
fined,  and  he  is  very  com- 
fortable in  front  of  an  audi- 
ence.    Drawing  on  both  his 
professorial  command  and 
stand-up-comic  showman- 
ship,  he  weaves  his  way 
through  philosophical,   reli- 
gious,  and  scientific  con- 
cepts chuckling  each  time  he 
feels  he  has  destroyed 
another  myth. 

The  slide  projector  starts 
with  and  repeatedly  returns 
to  a  pair  of  very  red  lips 
slightly  puckered.     The 
slides  are  sometimes  rele- 
vant to  his  talk,   sometimes 
not.     He  talks  about  changing 
and  growing.     He,  we  all 
are  doing  it.     He  scoffs  at 
the  ten  commandments  and 
Jehovah,   a  man-like,   emo- 
tional god.     He  dwells  on 
Adam  and  Eve  long  enough 
to  liken  the  apple  to  dope. 
He  talks  about  the  concep- 
tion process  in  humans  and 
breaks  up  the  audience  with 
his  "conception    of  his  con- 


ception, "  identifying  himself 
with  the  male  sperm  that 
passed  the  chromosome 
scan  test  and  was  chosen  by 
the  egg. 

He  describes  Darwin, 
deeming  natural  selection  or 
"survival  of  the  fittest"  as 
a  terrible  way  to  run  a 
society.     Mainly  his  mess- 
age seems  to  be  that  we 
have  the  ability  to  take  con- 
trol of  our  lives  and  he  still 
promotes  "better  thinking 
through  chemistry.  "    He 
focuses  his  disapproval  on 
Judeo-Christian  dogma  in 
general  and  the  Pope  in  par- 
ticular, and  moves  on  to 
the  future. 

He  sees  man  stepping  off 
the  planet  as  being  both 


desirable  and  necessary, 
suggesting  that  we  either 
send  those  that  want  to  fight 
each  other  up  there  or  let 
"us"  go  up  there  and  leave 
them  to  fight  it  out  down 
here.     From  space  he  moves 
to.  computers.     They  are 
part  of  man's  use  of  intelli- 
gence to  free  himself  and 
he  is  all  for  them. 

The  talk  seemed  over  in  a 
minute  and  left  you  with  the 
feeling  that  you  had  just 
spanned  a  universe  of 
ideas,  that  everything  you 
heard  sounded  reasonable 
and  interesting,  that  you  had 
negotiated  much  of  it  al- 
ready and  found  something 
missing,and  somehow  it  was 
still  missing. 

Joseph  Leary 
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Look  who's 
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By  David  Lazarus 

BERKELEY  —  It  was  funch  at 
Larry  Blake's.  Timothy  Leary,  the 
"drug  guru,"  ordered  a  hot  pork 
sandwich  and  beer.  Turn  on,  tunc 
in,  chow  dqwn. 

Leary,  how  $3,  was  In  town  Mon- 
day for  a  benefit  appearance  at  the 
Julia  Morgan  Theater  (which  will  be 
broadcast  Friday  on  KPFA)'  and  to 
push  his  new  autobiography,  Flash- 
backs, which  he  calls  the  "definitive 
history  of  "the  Baby  Boom  Genera- 
tion." 

He  is  in  the  midst  of  a  whirlwind 
promotion  tour.  Though  his  lined 
face  looks  a  little  weary,  his  green 
eyes  and*  mischievous  srnile  itiM 
radiate  .the  amiability  that  helped 
make  Leary  the  national  symbol  of 
drug  advocacy  in  the  sixties. 

But  sometimes  the  tour  moves 
faster  than  he  does.  It  was  not  until 
this  interview  that  Leary  learned  he 
was  appearing  at  the  Julia  Morgan. 

"I'm  speakingT'  he  said  in  sur- 
prise tote  driver.  "I  thought  K  was 
a  book-signing." 

"No,  you're  speaking." 

"Well,  we'll  have  to  think  of 
something  to  say  then." 

Flashbacks  tells  Leary's  story 
from  when  he  was  but  a  tiny  sperm 
to  his  stint  at  West  Point,  doctoral 
work  at  UC  Berkeley,  a  teaching 
post  at  Harvard,  a  new  role  as  rebel 
drug  professor,  then  Beatnik,  pri- 
soner and  Finally  author,  It  is  his 
first  contribution  to  mainstream  li- 
terature. 


The  Berkeley  Voice:  Your  book 
reads  like  a  who's  who  of  the  sixties. 
Where  do  yon  fit  in  amid  all  that? 

Leary:  The    real    Story    of, 
Flashbacks,    is  ..the    Baby    Boom . 
Generat&nV  who  were  hitting  high 
school  and  college  in  the  sixties,  and 
who  developed  the  culture  of  self- ' 
!  development  in   the  seventies.    I 
'  skirted  the  Me  Generation  there, 
didn't  I?  And  now  kYthe  genera- 
tion ready  to. take  over.  So  I  feel  f 
was    part    of  a    large  "group   of 
thoughtful!  people  who  recognized 
"tha|  tremendous  cultural  changes 
.  wereluppening  and  who  cheered  it] 
on,  encoruagM  h'.  ft  wjaTgping  to 
happen  anyway,  whether  we  were 
there  or  not. 
:     Voice:  Ton  describe 
the  000%  "as  a  "naive  irng  pro- 
fessor" around  whom  transpires  cir- 
cumstances beyond. yoor  control, 
Do  yon  still  fed  that  way  about 
yourself? 

*  Xeary:  Oh  absolutely.  I  think  the 

- 
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Alice  in  Wonderland  posture  is  the 
only  way  to  keep  yourself  young. 
Yeah,  I  use'the  word  naive,  but  of 
'course  I  really  mean  openminded  or 
fresh,  basically  innocent.  Good  old 
Celtic  traits,  huh? 

Yoke:  Back   then,   your  slogan 

'  was  "run  on,  tune  in,  drop  out."  In 

Flashbacks,  you've  changed  It  to 

"turn  on,  tone  In,  take  charge."   , 

Leary:  That's  addressed  to  the 
Baby  Boomers.  In  1988.  you'll  be  . 
between  the  ages  of  24  and  42. 
There's  no  need  for  your  generation 
to  protest  or  dissent  or  march  be- 
cause you're  it.-  In  10  years,  Tip 
O'Neil  and  Ronnie  Reagan  will  be 
tooling  around  in  their  wheelchair's, 
if  they're  still  around. 

Yoke:  There's  a  heavy  overtone 
of  conspiracy  throughout  your  book 
and  descriptions  of  the  F.B.L  Pit- 
ting against  you.  One  could  say  you 
sound  almost  paranoid. 

Leary:  Well,  I  don't  believe  in 
conspiracy  theories  —  the  Trilateral 
Commission  or  people  getting 
together  in  a  room  with  cigars  and 
plotting  —  but  I  feel  there  are  an- 
cient, genetic  and  historical  forces 
that  are  at  play,  and  everyone  cer- 
tainty knows  what  side  you're  on. 
There's  also  this  tradition  that  I  try 
to  bring  alive  in  ray  book  of  people 
who  are  individualists,  pagens  and 
Outsiders,  people  who  are  always  ir- 
reverent to  the  system.  So  that 
there's  a  conspiracy  of  people  like 
Allen  Ginsberg,  Ken  Kesey,  WHIiam 
Burroughs,  Baba  Ram  Dass  —  an 
enormous  conspiracy.  Probably  20 
million  of  us  belong  to  this  con- 
spiracy of  thumbing  our  noses  at 
authority. 

Voice:  You  still  thumb  your  nose 
at  authority? 

Leary:  Certainly,  yes.  Daily, 
hourly. 

Yoke:  You  do  a  lot  of  name- 
dropping  in  your  book  about  people 
who  job  say  have  tried  LSD,  from 
Cary  Grant  to  Jack  Nkhokon  to 
Stanley.  Knbrick.  You  even  allege 
that  Mickey  Mantk  took  speed.  Do 
"  these  people  know  you  wrote  about 
their  drug  use? 

Leary:  Listen,  when  h  comes  to 

name-dropping,  for  every  name  I  let 

thud,  there  were  99  famous  people 

e|riCwhom'f  have  shared  illegal, 

drugs  I  didn*t  mention.  The  reason  I 

r  mentioned  those  Chat  I  did  was  be- 

*  3»use  they  had  already  discussed  ft 

themselves. 

Voke:  \ouhfer  in  Flashbacks  to 

four  distinct  generations,  The  Old- 

thaer  Generatloj,  the  Permissive 

parent  Generation,  The  Baby  Boom 


Generation  and  the  Whiz-Kid 
Generation  of  today.  Who  are  the 
Whiz-Kids? 

Leary:  Those  born'  after  *64.  The 
Whiz-Kids  are  quantitatively  less  in 
numbers,  but  selectively  they  are  the 
kids  of  the  Baby  Boomers.  They  are 
the  Spielberg  Generation,  the  E.T. 
Generation,  the  War  Games 
Generation.  Those  two  kids  in  War 
Games  are  the  classic,  mythic  arche- 
types of  the  Whiz-Kid  Generation. 

Voice:  You  call  yourself  in  the 
book  a  "cheerleader  for  the. six- 
ties." Who  are  the  cheerleaders  for 
the  eighties? 

Leary:  Spielberg... Wozniak... 
Jobs- 
Voice:  Those  are  pretty  commer- 
'    cial  people  you're  talking  about. 

leary:  WeH,    the    eighties    are 
v  definitely    commercial.    Everyone 
born  after  1964  is  going  to  be  a  m3- 
lionaire. 

Voice?  Your  book  has  come  out 
in  1983.  Does  that  make  you  eonv 
mercial? 

.Leary:  I  hope  so.  Wow,  this  is 
my  first  attempt  at  a  so-called  com- 
mercial book.  Up  to  this  point  1 
have  been  preaching  to  the  choir  or 
writing  very  specialized  works  out 
of  duty  and  obliation  —  psychologi- 
cal and  philosophical  books.  This  is 
my  first  attempt  at  a  mainline  book. 

Voke:  Who's  going  to  play  you 
in  the  movie  version? 

Leary:  Well,  who  do  you 
suggest?  .v. 

Voice:  You  tell  me. 

Leary:  Here's  the  way  I  see  the 
movie:  a  dean-cut ,  idealistic  young 
American  goes  to  Harvard  and 
starts  experiemnts,  even  takes  a 
mysterious  mushroom  in  his  pursuit 
•  of  truth  justice,  and  .■the  Aroerican, 
way^Tbai's  obviously  Christopher-' 
Reeve,  right?  But  as  soon  as  he 
takes  the  mushroom,  ."he  turns  into, 
Richard  Pryor.  Now  is  that  a 
movie?  Who's  going  to  say  no  to 
that?  My  wife  read  an  artkle  about 
Richard  Gere,  which  called  him  a 
grenade  who's  pin  is  bout  to  be  pull-  f 
ed.  She  said,  "Richard  Gere  is  the 
man  to  play  youl"  He's  a  friend  of 
mine,  by  the  way. 

Voke:  Sounds  like  you're  fitting 
right  la  with  the  Hollywood  crows 
down  In  Los  Angdesv  J  Jg? 
v  Leary:  Well,  there  ire  probably 
bundreds  of  different  sets  of  crowds 
In  Hollywood,  but  J  believe  that 
communication  taking  place. 

Voice:  Your  last  two  roles  hi  the 
field  of  communications  were  as  ■ 
disc  jockey  and  stand-up  comic,  but 
you  only  touch  on  that  hi  a  single 
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paragraph  in  your  book. 
%  Leary:  i  wantedthe  book  to  stop 
at  1970,  when  I  went  to  jail,  but  ray 
publisher  wouldn't  let  me/So  I  did  a 
few  hundred  pages  more  to  get  us  up 
to  1976.  I  will  probably  write  a  se- 
quel which  starts  in  1976  and  brings 
it  up  to  date.  ^  " 

Voice:  How  did  it  go  as  a  stand- 
up  comic?  You  didn't  get  the 
greatest  reviews. 

Leary:  I  got  a  Fabulous  review 
from  the  Chronicle.  Yeah,  I  got 
mixed  reviews,  out  Tm  used  to  mix- 
ed reviews.  That  was  a  George 
Plimpton  thing  I  was  doing.  Fd 
still  like  to  play  center  field  for  the 
Dodgers  or  the  Giants,  t  had  never 
any  intention  of  becoming  a  tenured 
Harvard  professor  or  a  tenured  disc 
jockey  or  a  permanent  nightclub  lec- 
turer. 

Voice:  Yet  the  tectwe  circuit  has 
been  good  to  you. 

Leary:  Lately  I've  been  debating 
G.  Gordon  Liddy  and  -I  made  a 
movie  with  Cheech  and  Chong  — 
Nice  Dreams.  Did  you  see  it? 
Voice:  No. 
.     Leary:  Well,  don't. 

Voice:  You  first  met  Liddy  when 
be  arrested  you  in  1965.  Now  you 
are  making  the  lecture  circuit  with 
him,  debating  the  right  to  free 
speech  and  rights  of  the  individual. 
Why?      . 

Leary:  Well,   individualism  ver- 
sus the  power  of  the  state  has  always 
been  the  most  important  issue  of 
fcuman  society.  This  debate  has  been 
going  on  for  several  thousand  years. 
Ihe   Athenians   fought   it   out   at  i 
Marathon.  Liddy  and  I  fight  it  out 
every  time  we  appear  together". 
,  Voice:  Why  you  and  Uddy? 
,  Leary;  Welt  he's  a  very  articu-',. 
Ate, ,  intelligent"  and    charismatic 
spokesperson  for  the  authoritarian 
point    of    view.    He's    a    total 
authoritarian  personality,  a  Mickey 
SpiHane  type  —  yon  know,  guns, 
girls,  shoot  up  Commies. 

Voice:  A  lot  of  people  think  of 
Liddy  as  a  psjchoiic. 

Leary:  Well,  you^ can't  call  peo- 
ple you  disagree  wfyh  •  psychotic. 
That's  the  Soviet  way.  He's  in  to-- 
drvidualist.  HcVl  risk-taker.  The 
interesting  thing  about  Gordon,  and 
Ae  dangerous  thing  about  Gordon, 
^hat  a  lot  of  people  that  hate  him 
we  charmed  by  him  face-to-face. 
1  ve  never  heard  of  anyone  who  sat 
down  and  talked  with  Liddy  or 
'Card  him  lecture,  call  him  a 
)tic.  If  Liddy's  .psychotic, 
's Kissinger?  ^Kfrjrtjp  Reagan?  I 
n  certainly  defcndTRIdy's  sani- 


LSD  GURU  Timothy  Leary  is  in  town  on  a  publicity  tour  of  Vis  aew  autobiography 
Flashbacks. 


ty,  and  at  flic  same  time  I  would  de-" 
plore  his  philosophy. 

Voice:  Let's  talk  about  drugs  for 
a  little  bit 
Leary:  Ahhhhn. 
Voice:  I  think  we're  obliged  to. 
Leary;  Ain't  it  the  truth. 
Voice:  Your  book  reads  like  a 
Hunter  S.  Thompson  novel  in  many 
■,    respects  —  Fear  and  Loathing  in 
Harvard.. .Fear    and    Loathing    in 
jail. ..Fear    and    Loathing    in 
Europe... 

Leary:  There's  no  Fear  and 
Loathing  in  my  book* 

Voice:  Come  on,  there's  plenty 
of  fear  and  there's  plenty  of 
loathing. 

Leary:  Well,  okay.  There's 
elements  of  Hunter  Thompson  in 
my  bookt  a  kind  of  playful  ir- 
reverence wfuch  I*m  proud  to  share 
with  him. 

Voice:  Do  yon  stiff  espouse  the 

use  of  psychsddies  to  explore  inner 

space?      . 

Leary:  Well,  I  don't  espouse  H, 

Jr'ra  realistic  about  it.  The  fastest 

'  way  to  move  through  inner  space  if 

with  chemicals.  I'm  saying  that  if 

you  want  to  access  new  dimensions 

of  your  brains,"  drugs  arc  obviously 

'the  way  to  do  K.  In  the  future,  we're 

Soing  to  see  a  third  generation  of 
rugs  that  are  stronger,  more  pre- 
cise and  extremely  safe. 

Voice:  What  sort. of  dnigi? 
.   l^ary;  Drugs  like  LSD  that  last  I 
tor  only  20  minutes.  Drugs  that  acti- . 
vate  jOjl  one  sensory  system,  like 


the  ears*  f3rugs  which  activate  the 
empathetic,-  euphoric,  loving  cir- 
cuits of  the  brain,  which  we  all  have 
and  rarely  use.  It's  not  so  much  a 
question  of  drugs  anyway.  Drugs 
are  simply  means  to  ends,  aren't 
they?  And  for  many  people,  drugs 
are  not  the  means  that  they  want  to 
get  to  the  ends  they  desire.  Rather 
than  talk  about  drugs,  I'd  like  to 
talk  about  end-states  like  higher 
euphoria,  "higher  intelligence,  hyper- 
sensitivity, better  memory,  ac- 
celerated learning,  better 
aphrodesiacs. 

Voice:  Aside  from  better  drugs, 
what  else  does  the  future  have  in 
store  for  us? 

Leary:  The"  futare  is  the., Baby 
Boomers  taking  over  in  1988.  I'm  an 
optimist.  I  basically  feel  we're  in  the 
golden  age  of  humanity.  Well  be 
going  platinum  in  '88.  As  for  me, 
1*11  be  doing  some  work  in  televi- 
sion, possibly  a  Httle'series.  '  /2?V 
»■     •  ■ 
filer  lunch.  Timothy  Leary  waflh 
;   ed  down  Telegraph  to  CpdrtBooU 
r.  for   *    little    smscneduled   t»ok' 
^signing.  A  handful  of  people  came 
up  and  spoke  to  him.  -Wtf 

"You  changed  my  Ife,    said  oneJ 
"And  I  really  liked  your  book."  '-** 
"Thank    jrou,"    said    Leary," 
flashing  a  big  grin. 

Another  held  up  the  book  and  ex- 
amined   the    shiny    silver    cover.' 
"WTveri's  it  coming  out  in  paper.; 
back?"  he  asked. 
Leary  smiled  and  fhook  his  ncad. 
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I'll  take  the  high  road 


Galen  Strawson 


TIMOTHY  I.LAKY 
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Timolhy  Leary,  born  an  Irish  Catholic  New 
Englander  in  1920.  is  today  a  great  big  bounc- 
ing baby,  a  self-made  neotenic  neuronaut  who 
publishes  articles  on  "cxo-psychology,  neuro- 
logic, sociobiology.  neuro-pohucs,  Gaia 
theory,  re-juvenilization,  neuro-geography. 
nco  LaMarckianism,  personal  evolution  and 
development,  biocomputer  theory,  ex- 
perimental dying,  neuro-ecology.  migratory 
dcmogiapliic*.  and  the  liberating  advantages 
of  word  processors  and  video  games"  This 
month  he  attains  his  Grand  Climacteric  Like 
any  oihei  juvenile .  he  is  unutterably  fascinated 
and  delighted  by  himself 

1  immy  Leary  loves  to  tumble  with  the  girls. 
I  he>  have  silky  thighs  and  saucy  breasts,  and 
they  love  to  tumble  with  him.  Sometimes  they 
IK  v.isc  and  beautiful  loo,  like  Leary's  present 
wife  Haibaia  Leary  says  that  he  finds  this  hard 
to  describe,  but  that  Barbara  is,  in  his  "scien- 
tific Munition  the  sexiest,  smartest,  fun- 
niest WOOUUl"  in  Hollywood  Sex  has  been 
good  to  Leary,  but  he's  not  as  adaptable  as 
sonic,  arid  so  when  he's  in  prison  (lorty  jails  on 
four  continents),  he  just  lifts  off  on  a  "celibacy- 
high",  and  wnlcs  and  writes  and  wnles  -  in 
between  the  escape  plans,  escapes,  prison 
politics,  handball.  Danish  pastries,  sunbath- 
ing, tennis  and  yoga. 

Timmy  loves  to  pile  his  beakers  high.  He 
loves  to  list  and  count  and  classify.  Socrates 
»js  a  "juvcnilizalion"  agent,  and  so  is  Leary. 
Socraics  had  his  system.  Leary  has  his  Con- 
sider "The  Four  Generations  Inhabiting 
America".  "The  Eight  Levels  of  Conscious- 
iuss  I  he  Light  lcchnologiesolGod'.'The 
Paanq  loin  siagcs  of  Evolution"  Check 
yourself  nut  on  Timothy  Leary's  Evolution 
Quotient,  hi    I   Q 

1  tj  hm.iiliv  Law]  M  homey  Ml  years  ■»  106 
E  O  .  Average  American  III  h..mcvW  years  -  0  25 
E  O  .  Auni  Mae    ill  hnmrvMI  vein  -  I)  01 

Anvone  scoring  lev;  than  0.1  (a  home  a  de- 
cade) is  still  bogged  down  in  the  protozoic  ooze 
with  Aunt  Mae.  Even  the  Average  American  is 
as  Australopithecus  africanus  next  to  Lears  the 
Eugenic.  Homo  Sapienlusimus.  Multiple- 
Reality  Man.  "I  had  blasted  beyond  the  grav- 
itational pull  of  the  past  and  into  a  post- 
terrestrial  relativistic  lifestyle". 

Sometimes  he  makes  his  overarching  sys- 
tems sound  as  disposable  as  paper  knickers-  "a 
week  later,  while  editing  my  newest  complete 
system  of  philosophy,  I  was  ordered  to  report 
10  the  custody  department"  -  but  certain 
themes  recur,  if  you're  prepared  to  listen  out 
for  them  I  haven't  kept  up.  I  haven't  read 
Confessions  of  a  Hope  Fiend  (1973),  Neuro- 
logic ( 1973),  Siarseed  (1973),  The  Curse  of  the 
Oval  Room  (1974),  Terra!)  (1974),  What  Docs 
WoMan  Want?  (1976),  Communication  with 
Higher  Intelligence  (1977).  Exo- Psychology 
(1977),  Neuropolitics  (1977),  Intelligence 
Agents  (1979),  The  Game  of  Life  (1979),  or 
Changing  My  Mind  -  Among  Others  (1982).  (I 
have  10  report  that  the  Bodleian  Library  has 
not  kept  up  either  -  although  they  do  have  a 
copy  of  Leary's  acclaimed  textbook  The  Inter- 
prrxonal  Diagnosis  of  Personality.  1957.  the 
most  recent  edition  of  which  appeared  only  tail 
year)  But  Leary  is  clearly  fond  of  his  Twenty- 
Four  Stages,  first  presented  in  1964.  and  these 
Flashbacks  give  us  no  reason  to  think  that  he 
has  abandoned  them  Some  are  familiar:  tod- 
dling (4).  walking-running  (5).  climbing  (6) 
But  the  future  of  the  human  race  is,  like,  else- 
where -  though  Leary  is  tentative  about  the 
details.  There'll  be  electronic-psychedelic  real- 
ity invention  at  level  17;  unicellular  conscious- 
ness and  passive  enjoyment  of  DNA-know- 
ledge  up  at  18;  inter-species  linkage,  particip- 
ation in  Gaia  intelligence  (21);  nuclear  particle 
awareness,  ability  to  "think"  like  nuclear/ 
atomic  particles  (22);  and  Out-Of-Body  link- 
age with  other  O-O-B  entities  (24). 

Leary  is  not  mad  -  after  all,  this  sort  of  stuff 
is  really  pretty  routine  in  California,  and  it 
can't  all  be  put  down  to  LSD.  Leary  may  think 
you  can  fix  a  broken-down  life  like  a  broken- 
down  car;  but  that's  a  view  he  shares  with 


millions  of  his  compatriot*  Old  Europe  may 
shudder,  but  there  it  is.  He  is  a  charmin'. 
selfish.  Utopian  optimist,  rubber-bumpered 
with  impact-resistant  naivjcic  and  powered  by  a 
good  supply  of  strictly  short-range  intellectual 
zip  And,  when  he's  not  white-rabbiting  on 
about  multiple  realities,  his  story  is  extremely 
readable 

Best  of  all  arc  the  descriptions  of  his  various 
confinements  The  first  was  at  West  Point  in 
1940-1,  where  he  was  cou  it  main  ailed  after  a 
dnnking  incident.  Surprisingly,  he  was  acquit- 
ted, but  the  West  Point  "Honor  Committee", 
an  "officially  sanctioned  clique",  had  already 
"silenced"  him  -  no  one  was  to  communicate 


with  him  in  any  way  Leary  endured  this  lor 
nine  months,  while  the  Honot  Committee  de- 
vised a  new  plan  to  get  ndot  him  I  would  be 
demented  out." 

At  every  lormalion  cadet  nfllean  >v,ainicd  around 
me .  examining  my  glooming  with  microscopic  care  I 
was  writien  up  tur  "uniiiinmcd  bans  iu  nosinU"'  A 
shaving  cut  was  cued  a»  "carcleis  injury  lo  govern 
menl  propcrls  '  Wrlhoul  nonce  my  assignment  in 
ranks  w»  cnangeo,  ana  lor  lining  up  in  in. 
was  gigged  for  "incorrect  formation 

But  Leary  won  out  in  the  end  In  summer 
camp  the  silencing  system  began  to  crack,  as 
the  new  first-year  "plebes"  arrived  The  Honor 
Committee  was  forced  to  do  a  deal  -  to  make  a 
public  statement  of  Leary's  innocence  in  return 
for  his  departure.  He  left  a  hero. 

After  "permanently  damaging"  his  brain 
reading  Ulysses,  Leary  went  on  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama,  chose  to  read  psychology,  and 
did  well  despite  changing  his  major  to  girls. 
Copulation  with  coeds  was  grounds  for  expul- 
sion, and  Leary  was  duly  expelled  in  1942. 
losing  his  draft  deferment.  He  became  an  army 
psychologist,  and  in  1944  married  Marianne, 
his  first  wife,  who  committed  suicide  in  1955 
After  the  war  he  acquired  a  PhD  in  psychology 
from  Berkeley,  and  rose  to  be  the  successful 
and  disillusioned  Director  of  Psychological  Re- 
search at  the  Kaiser  Foundation  Hospital  in 
Oakland.  California,  in  1959.  Chance  meetings 
then  led  to  a  post  at  the  Harvard  Center  for 
Personality  Research  in  January  1960.  where 
Richard  Alpert  was  already  Assistant  Prnfcs- 
sor  By  now  Leary  was  into  "existential  trans- 
action", and  he  "got  off  to  a  fast  start  on  the 
Harvard  academic  track". 

But  then  -  summer  of  1960  -  hallucinatory 
mushrooms  in  Mexico.  Very  interesting.  Back 
in  Harvard.  Leary  read  William  James  on  nit- 
rous oxide,  Aldous  Huxley  on  mescaline  and 
LSD.  The  idea  of  controlled  examination  of 
altered  states  of  consciousness  was  under- 
standably attractive  to  the  serious  psychologist 
in  I,eary.  and  an  on  the  whole  admirably  care- 
fully devised  programme  of  psilocyhin-based 
research  was  soon  instituted.  Volunteers  were 
plentiful;  academic  jealousies  were  aroused 
Huxley  came.  Koestler  had  a  go.  and  hated  it 
("pressure-cooker  mysticism").  The  project 
was  carried  into  the  churches  and  the  prisons 
It  was  clean-cut  and  respectable,  despite  the 
canonical  weirdos  who  had  begun  to  stop  by  - 
Allen  Ginsberg,  Peter  Orlovsky.  William  Bur- 
roughs. Neal  Cassady,  Jack  Kerouac. 

But  then  Michael  Hollingshead  arrived,  in 
the  spring  of  1962,  with  10,000  doses  of  LSD 


which  he  had  originally  obtained  with  the  in- 
tention of  studying  iu  effects  on  the  web-spin- 
ning  of  spiders  He  had  mixed  it  with  sugar, 
and  -  so  the  story  goes  -  licked  the  spoon.  He 
had  lost  interest  in  the  spiders 

Hollingshead  heaped  the  spoon  for  Leary. 
and  the  medicine  went  down.  His  acid  years 
began  A  psychedelic  summer  camp  in  Mexico, 
an  "honorable  dissociation"  from  Harvard, 
where  pressure  was  rising;  plans  to  change  the 
world,  and  a  new  drug  research  project,  II-  II  - 
The  International  Foundation  for  Internal 
Freedom.  In  1963  a  large  country  estate  in 
Millbrook,  New  York,  was  loaned  to  Leary. 
Alpert,  and  Ralph  Melzner  so  that  they  could 
pursue  their  researches  in  comfort  But  the 
level  of  psychedelic  gunk  was  rising  last.  The 
Eight  Technologies  of  God  were  in  the  air.  The 
Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead  was  rewritten  as  I  he 
Psychedelic  Experience.  There  were  famous 
people  everywhere. 

In  the  winter  of  1964-5  Leary  married  a 
model  called  Nanette  and  took  off  to  India,  a 
country  to  which  he  reacted  with  extreme  vul- 
garity. He  returned  with  a  broken  marriage 
The  beautiful  Rosemary  moved  into  Millbrook 
and  the  research  went  on,  acquiring  multico- 
loured inverted  commas  in  the  process  Dis- 
appointingly, Flashbacks  contains  little  de- 
scription of  the  nature  of  life  on  LSD,  no  ser- 
ious attempt  to  give  either  a  theoretical  or  a 
phenomcnological  account  of  what  "multiple 
realities"  might  be,  or  might  be  like  Noi  is  any 
real  sense  of  the  great  beauty  of  certain 
hallucinatory  states  conveyed. 

In  1965  Leary  was  caught  with  a  minute 
quantity  of  marijuana  on  the  Mexico  bolder 
Later  he  was  caught  again,  with  two  "loaches" 
-  cardboard  filters  from  marijuana  cigarettes. 
He  spent  quite  a  lot  of  the  next  ten  year* 
appealing,  on  bail,  on  trial,  in  prison,  or  on  the 
run.  During  this  time  the  American  legal  sys- 
tem, in  all  its  manitcsiations.  apparently 
behaved  quite  disgracefully  But  prison  didn't 
begin  in  earnest  until  1970.  and  in  between 
times  Leary  was  able  to  ingest  a  great  deal 
more  LSD.  cheerlcaJ  the  "Summer  of  Love", 
about  which  he  has  very  little  to  say.  fraternize 
with  the  hip  aristocracy,  and  encouuged 
everyone  lolum,  tune  and  drop  on,  in  and  out 
respectively. 

In  1970  he  finally  got  ten  years  for  the  two 
cardboard  "roaches"  -  an  idiotic  sentence 
But  by  September  he  had  been  sprung 
from  prison  by  the  left-wing  militant  Weather- 
men. Headline  news.  He  was  on  the  run  for 
two  yean  and  four  months  -  out  through  Can- 
ada as  a  bald  businessman,  on  to  Paris.  Algeria 
with  the  Black  Panthers,  Switzerland,  Austria 
and  Afghanistan.  Recaptured  in  January  197.3. 


he  was  reined  for  escaping  from  pnson,  sent- 
enced to  up  to  twenty-five  years  and  despatch- 
ed to  the  deepest,  darkest  dungeon  of  the 
meanest,  nastiest,  ugliest  prison  of  them  all  - 
4-A  in  Folsom  Prison  Chalks  Maiison  was 
down  there  too,  mainly  for  his  own  protection, 
smiling  sweetly  and  reading  the  Bible  in  the 
lotus  position.  But  Leary  soon  rose  up  again 
from  that  dark  place,  and  entered  mainstream 
"slammer"  society  on  the  "main  line",  where 
he  was  a  great  success,  and  throve  mightily 

lie  continued  to  uitngue  the  FBI,  though, 
who  then  spent  two  years  shunting  him  round 
the  pnson  system  trying  to  pump  him  on  the 
Weathermen  and  related  issues  By  the  sum- 
mer ol  1976  the  FBI  were  friendly  enough  with 
Leary  to  let  him  go,  although  he  claims  he  lold 
them  almost  nothing  The  legal  status  of  his 
release  is  not  made  clear,  but  the  whole  epi- 
sode clearly  left  Leary  feeling  quite  affection- 
ate and  protective  towards  the  police.  They 
Healed  him  like  he  was  someone  really  impoi- 
tant. 

Flashbacks  ends  with  an  embarrassing  epi- 
logue. Leary  tells  us  about  his  new  wife  and 
about  what  all  his  old  fnends  are  doing  now 
The  vigour  of  his  accounts  of  prison  life,  from 
West  Point  to  the  Metropolitan  Correction 
Center  in  San  Diego,  is  suddenly  and  sadly 
dissipated  He  has  written  six  books  and  over 
fifty  articles  since  he's  been  nut,  but  somehow 
it  isn't  the  same.  Still,  he's  researching  into  Life 
Extension  -  "Few  subjects  are  of  greater 
personal  interest  to  me  at  this  moment  than 
this"  -  and  Space  Migration,  and  he  has 
certainly  achieved  one  thing  -  Rejuvenilrza- 
tion. 

And  although  Timothy  Leary  isn't  in  charge, 
the  future  is  really  bright. 
If  I  were  in  charge  of  evolutionary  matters  on  this 
planet.  I  would. .at  this  precise  moment,  flood  lr)c 
place  wilh  advanced  humans  wired  lo  take  over  pcac- 
ably  and  initiate  the  necessary  changes 

And  behold!  Thin  is  exactly  what  DNA  seems  to 
have  done  Just  when  Ihc  sllualion  looked  hopeless, 
here  came  7<>  million  |)osl  Wai  Americans  ■>!)  mil- 
lion more  Ihan  we  espcclcd  -  Ircsh,  .onfidcnl,  pro 
UraimncJ  lot  innovation 

Clearly,  it  is  all  about  to  be  bcautilul, 

UFO  Reality:  a  critical  look  ax  the  evidence,  by 
Jenny    Handles,    was   jiublished   earlici    this 

,. 

1080  X).  Jenny  Randies  is  investigation- 
director  for  the  British  UFO  Research  Orga 
nizatton  (BUFORA).  coordinator  of  invev 
tigations  for  the  Association  for  the  Scientifu 
Stady  of  Anomalous  Phenomena  (ASSAP) 
and  author  of  two  previous  books  on  UFOs 
This  book,  will  undoubtedly  be  requlm 
reading  for  the  House  of  Lords  All  Party  Stud- 
Group  on  UFOs. 


Allen  &  Unwin 

are  proud  to  announce  a  major  contribution  lo  twentieth  century  scholarship 

The  Collected  Papers 

k/&m 

'im*-  b>  bit 

in  2fl  beautifully-bound  volumes 
Bertrand  Russell  (1872-1970)  is  the  twen-     Volume  I  Cambridge  Essays  1888-1899 

tieth  century's  most  important  liberal 


Tterhund  'Russell  t 

...  -to  i «.■/.. n..  r j  .._!.._.., 


thinker  and   probably   its  greales^ 
philosopher.  It  is  essential  for  the 
balanced  intellectual  assessment 
of  twentieth  century  thought 
that    his   papers,   both   pub- 
lished     and      unpublished, 
should  be  brought  together 
in  a  definitive  collected  edi- 
tion.  On    the   basis  of  the 
company's  long-standing  con- 
nection with  Russell  and  its 
international  reputation  Allen  «\i| 
Unwin  an?  to  publish  all  28  volumes 
The  anticipated  completion  date  for 
this  mammoth  project  is  the  year  2000 


Edited  by  Kenneth  Blackwell 

This     volume     covers     RuseeU's 

first    ten    years    as    an    author 

It   includes  personal   journals. 

printed   here   in   full   for   the 
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discovered  "Locked  1 1 
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Letters. 


Keynes 


_£k*v*     0*40.    **    'M**4^b&*/ii    r'^trU^/    { 


Sir.  Mcnry  Harrod's creditable  defence  of  his 
father's  biography  of  John  Maynard  Keynes 
(Letters,  November  18)  inevitably  seeks  to 
divert  argument  on  to  minor  points  of  exegesis, 
because  he  cannot  answer  the  case  that  Sir  Roy 
llarrod  suppressed  important  aspects  of 
Keynes's  life  for  the  sake  of  expediency  and 
failed  to  make  clear  that  he  was  doing  so 

The  sole  point  1  was  concerned  to  make  with 
regard  to  Sir  Roy's  treatment  of  Keynes's 
membership  of  the  Apostles  was  that  his 
determination  to  "desist  from  prying  into  the 
.ittjus  ol  that  august  body''  look  "heavy  toll  of 
his  understanding  ol  Keynes's  philosophical 
development".  I  wrote  in  my  introduction; 
In  ho  aari)  to  mul  iwt-niii-s  Kcynei  read  ihe  Society, 
i  j,iaii  ,'i  >,i  paperi  in  which  he  uvvtiopeu  his 

cthujl  posiliuli  .uiJ  Which  include  Ihc  calllcsl 
statement  ol  his  Iheorj  "i  Probability,  daling  trom 
tils  l.isl  undtrgndliaU  sen    HarTOd  nuist  turn  sun 

■I]  then  papera,  vci  ha  raten  lo  i i  ol  iht  ta  ind 

iii,  Mart  of  Keynca'i  work  on  Pmbabijiq 
in  i*.,  M-.ns  ihus  ramovipj  n  Irani  Ihc  eontaat  of  his 

n,  mis  As  a  rcsull  he  nevel  puis  himsell 
inin  ,i  |hisiii,.ii  in  discuss  ihc  links  bclwecn  Keynes's 
dims,  ins  ProbabUit)  theor)   ,inJ  his  aconomia 

So  Roy  s  biogi  ipbjcaj  "purpose"  clearly  did 
not  require  him  to  discuss  these  papan  mine 
did   l  Ik  fad  thai  the  wools  about  not  "prying 

MHO  the  alt.tll  s  ill  thai  august  buds     OCC  Ul  led  in 

one  place  rathei  than  another  strikes  me  as 
irrelevant  to  the  argument. 

Killtl  Kl    SK1DI  I  Ms"l 

sj  t  olebrookc  Ro»    I  andon  Nl 


Sir  r  much  enjoyed  WW  Robson's  lucid 
essay  mi  EuVin  Orood  (November  11) 
I  lowevei  I  missed  in  it  what  1  have  missed  in 
everything elM  I  hlVC  icad  on  the  subject  any 
reference  10  Dickens  s  plain  hint  that  the  novel 
conUUftt  >uutther  muider.  wliish  incurred  one 
sen  in  llicdus  Ivl.uc  DiooJs  disappearance. 
In  i  hap!*!    I-1    Uuldles  iccalls  it; 

Ana  ban  I  wall  awaap    snd  sshai  woke  mrf  rtu 

shriek  ». 

dial  wnclul  hnssl.  such  as  a  nog  goes  when  a 
f«-ad    Thai  was  my  las!  Chnslmas  Eve  "" 

Ihisshncker  IsuroK  'I  is  the  "fellow-traveller" 
whose  death  Jasper  simultaneously  re-enacts 
and  rehearses  in  his  opmm-sisions  in  Chapter 
23 

nlit  Ihc  lime  he  at  hand  unless  Ihc 
fellow  tiascllcr  wis '  Hush1  I"hc  |ournc\'s  made  ll's 
over  " 

s.i  soon'"  |asks  ihc  Princess  Puffer  I 
"That's  what  I  said  to  son   Somen   Vs  ait  a  little 
This  is  a  vision    I  shall  sleep  n  off    II  has  been  loo 
short  and  easy  I  must  have  a  heller  vision  lhan  this, 
this  is  the  poorest  of  all   No  snuggle,  no  conscious- 
ness of  peril,  no  entreats  -  and  vet  1  never  saw'  that 
before 
With  a  start    "Saw  what,  deary?" 
[  not  nl  it'  Look  whal  a  poor,  mean,  miserable 
thtnp  it  is1  That  must  he  real    It's  user 

The  poor  mean  miserable  thing  which  must 
be  real  must  be  the  victim's  howling  dog. 
Jasper's  nocturnal  rambles  wifh  Durdles  make 
far  belter  sense  if  one  supposes  that,  on  the 
Christmas  Eve  before  the  novel  opens,  he 
killed  some  man  unknown  to  us,  and  concealed 
the  body  in  the  crypt.  It  is  the  crypt-key  w-hich 
he  steals  from  Durdles  in  his  drugged  sleep.  It 
is  about  Durdles's  investigations  of  ancient 
tombs  in  the  crypt  that  he  is  always  asking 
questions.  At  some  time  he  plans  to  remove 
the  body  to  a  safer  place. 

In  my  semi-solutmn.  I  should  place  even 
more  stress  on  the  oriental  quality  of  Jasper's 
visions  than  do  W.  W.  Rohson  and  Angus 
Wilson.  We  know  that  by  Chapter  2^  the 
sistons  have  become  disappointing.  "You've 
got  more  used  to  it.  you  see",  explains  the 
Princess  Puffer.  But  Victorian  physiologists 
like  Carpenter  attributed  great  potency  to 
hashish  What  more  plausible  than  that  the 
vengeful  Princess  (perhaps  helped  by  the 
Landlesses.  with  their  Oriental  background) 
should  use  this  as  the  trap  to  catch  him"1 

If  is  possible  that  Dickens  may  have  known  a 
hook  h\  ,i  voung  American.  Fitzhugh  Ludlow. 
called  Tht ■  Hashiih  Eater  (lSs7),  dealing  with 
his  own  experiences  of  the  drug  I  myself  know 
it  only  by  hearsay,  but  quote  a  passage  from 
Van  Wyck  Brooks's  Times  of  Melville  and 
Whitman   which    makes   Ludlow   sound   ex- 


traordinarily like  Jasper: 
He  had  always  loved  the  Arabian  Nights  lot  us 
energy  and  scope  of  imagination,  and.  truly  or  not. 
regarding  hashish,  he  said  th.it  the  dreams  il 
occasioned  almost  invanably  assumed  oriental 
forms.  In  his  own  fantasy  inakini  ol  <  una  and 
gardens  of  the  East  commingled  with  American 
scenes  ol  Niagara  and  the  Hudson,  and  he  passed 
through  sensations  of  a  dual  existence,  delirium,  the 
power  of  a  giant  or  a  god,  infinities  of  space  and  lime . 
unutterable  calm 
L»  And  who  was  Jaspers  '  fallow  -traveller '"' 
Well,  his  past  and  his  name  I  cannot  guess  at. 
but  I  can  guess  at  his  catcer  trom  a  cettain  date . 
One  Christmas  Eve.  with  his  dog  as  a  witness, 
he  was  mutdctously  attacked  by  John  Jaspci 
His  apparently  dead,  but  probably  merely 
"garotted"  body  was  concealed  in  a  tomb  in  the 
crypt.  And  from  there  he  escaped,  in  the 
manner  of  Bclzom.  the  explorer  ol  the  Pyra- 
mids, who  is  more  than  once  mentioned  in  the 
novel,  with  such  apparent  irrelevance. 

And  one  day  he  reappeared  in  Cloistcrham, 
wearing  a  white  wig,  and  calling  himsell  Dick 
Datchery 

RANDOLPH  STOW 
28  King's  Head  Street.  Harwich,  Essex 


E.  M.  Forster 

Sir,  -  Alan  Hollmghurst's  review  of  Volume  I 
of  the  Selected  Letters  ofE.  M.  Forster  ( Novem- 
ber 18)  was  most  intelligent  and  suggestive,  so  1 
hope  you  will  not  think  it  ungtatctul  if  1  s.is  fhai 
one  remark  in  it  puzzles  me  considerably  I  le 
writes  that  "Contrary  lo  the  cdttots'  claim,  the 
Letters  ate  as  fruslratingly  uniiiloinuiise  ab- 
out his  [Fonter'l]  process  of  writing  as  is  the 
Life  "Now,  actually.  1  rather  go  out  out  of  my 
way  in  the  opening  paragraphs  ol  my  introduc- 
tion to  disclaim  that  the  Letlcts  tell  you  secrets 
aboul  Fotstet's  creative  processes  1  write: 
"We  must  not  expect,  then,  when  leading 
Forstct's  letters,  any  more  lhan  from  reading 
his  biography,  to  trace  the  creator  to  his  lair,  or 
to  find   explanations'  ol  his  novels." 

P   N   FUKBANK 

Flat   I.  IS  St  Augustine's  Road.  London  NWT 


'C,sVs.lr' 

Sir.  -  It  would  of  course  have  been  unrealistic 
to  expect  a  sympathetic  review  of  my  Sohar: 
Culture  and  Society  tn  an  Omani  Town 
(September  23)  from  Dale  Eickclman.  who  has 
adopted  the  role  of  spokesman  for  a  theoretical 
position  servdifferenl  from  the  one  I  have  long 
tried  to  develop.  But  I  am  distressed  by  Ihe 
misapprehensions  which  his  review  must  foster 
of  both  the  substance  and  analysis  conlained  in 

m\    honk 

Your  readers  are  told  that  "Barth's  Suharis 
are  'fundamentally  unsympathetic  to  each 
other's  values  and  in  part  ignorant  of  them'  " 
The  quoted  phrase  appears,  preceded  by  the 
words  "in  part",  on  page  8  of  my  book  in  a 
methodological  discussion  where  I  warn  of  the 
pitfalls  of  using  only  few  informants  as  guides 
to  Ihe  diversity  found  in  culturally  plural 
societies.  My  point,  concretely,  is  that  the 
members  of  one  religious  community,  for 
example,  may  be  in  part  both  ignorant  and 
unsympathetic  to  the  theological  dogmas  of 
another  religious  group  found  in  their  town,  as 
may  members  of  one  ethnic  group  be  to  the 
customs  of  another  But  the  persistent  thrust  of' 
the  whole  study,  introduced  before  page  8  and 
elaborated  throughout  the  text  until  its  con- 
cluding paragraph  on  page  254,  concerns  the 
remarkable  tolerance  which  pervades  both  the 
ideology  and  praxis  of  Sohari  society.  This 
major  theme  receives  no  mention  in  Eickel- 
man's  review 

Next,  and  repeatedly,  your  readers  are  told 
of  the  "ruthless  competition"  I  report  to  reign 
between  the  Soharis.  I  cannot  locate  such  a 
phrase  anywhere;  but  it  is  true  that  I  charac- 
terize the  market-place  as  the  scene  of  "spe- 
culation, shrewdness  and  cutthroat  business 
dealings"  (page  59).  Elsewhere  in  the  text, 
however.  I  dwell  extensively  on  the  exquisite 
politeness  which  Soharis  cultivate  in  all  their 
interpersonal  relations,  and  fhe  importance  of 
"beautiful  manners"  in  the  Sohari  concept  of 
honour.  The  opening  paragraph  of  Chapter  14 
on  "The  Operation  of  the  Market"  should 
resolve  whatever  contradiction  the  observant 
reader  may  have  sensed  between  behaviour  in 

J 

llll.il 


the  market-place  and  the  ground  rules  of 
interaction  elsewhere 

But  Eickclman  has  not  been  an  observant 
reader,  and  so  he  misses  such  major  points, 
and  also  misleads  his  readers  with  the  infelici- 
ties he  ascribes  to  me.  Me  advises  me  to  ask 
"how  Soharis  see  and  experience  then  own 
society"  while  questioning  the  adcqujis  .it  .in 
image  of  protective  walls  and  private  guldens 
identified  as  precisely  the  key  metaphor  used 
by  Sohari  townsmen  for  their  society  There- 
upon he  adds  a  rider  which  the  reader  must 
understand  as  his  collective  supplement  loins 
statement,  although  it  merely  reiterates  what 
my  text  states  in  the  very  next  sentence  (page 
33).  He  rightly  characterize!  as  "extraordin- 
ary" the  assumption  that  Arabic-speaking 
peoples  largely  did  not  rule  themselves  till  well 
into  Ihe  lu50s  -  but  indeed  I  say  thai  these 
conditions  obtained  befote  1914  (page  203)  I 
could  go  through  his  critical  remarks  and  uidei 
one  by  one  and  show  similai  discrepancies 
between  the  statements  attributed  to  inc.  and 
whal  my  text  says 

Even  more  difficult  to  arrest.  [.iekclii>.ui 
cultivates  a  style  of  expression  which  must 
create  completely  erroneous  impressions  in  Ins 
reader  even  when  he  avoids  giving  direct 
misinformation  Observe  his  concluding  sen- 
tence:   "Barth,    like   Carlcton    Coon,    whose 

now-discarded  'mosaic'  image  ol  the  Middle 
Last  he  characterizes  as  'brilliant',  has  none 
the  less  succeeded  in  presenting  al  least  some 
elements    ol    identity    and    sosiul    style    in    a 

complex  and  fascinating  community."  Now 
Coon  published  his  impressive  Caravan  tin 
Story  of  ihe  Middle  East  thirty-three  years  ago. 
and  il  has  been  deservedly  influential.  As  I 
show  specifically  with  reference  to  t  liffbrd 
Geeru.  Hildred  Geerlz.  and  Lawrence 
Rosen's  recent  analysis  of  Moroce.in  society, 
Coon's  concept  ol  "mosaic"  organization  con- 
tinues to  structure  anthropoliigic.il  concep- 
tions ol  complex  society  in  the  Middle  Last 
But  a  major  purpose  of  my  description  and 
analysis  of  Sohar  is  pteciscly  lo  break  out  ol 
Ibis  conceptual  mould,  and  pages  244-9  in  the 
concluding  cliuptci  are  devoted  lo  demolishing 
Coon's  "mosaic  image,  and  replacing  u  Willi  J  . 
fundallienljIK  dilteicnl  model  I muSI Suppose  | 
thai  the  readers  ol  Eickelman's  review  will 
come  away  with  the  opposite  impression 

FREDRIK  HARTH 

Ethnocraphic      Museum.      University     of     Oslo. 

Frederiks  pale  2.  Oslo  I.  Notva) 

The  York  Plays 

Sir.  -  Readers  of  Paula  Neuss's  review  of  my 
edition  of  the  York  Plays  (November  1 1 )  may 
be  interested  to  learn  thai  the  plea  she  makes 
near  the  end  is  already  in  process  of  being 
answered.  Oxford  University  Press  proposes 
to  publish  during  1984  a  selection  from  Ihe 
cycle.  Containing  twenty-two  of  the  forty-seven 
extant  plays,  including  most  of  the  York 
Realist's  work  The  selection  will  be  based  on 
the  critical  text,  and  will  be  accompanied  by 
notes  on  the  literary  and  dramatic  qualities  of 
the  plays. 

RICHARD  BEADLE 
St  John's  College.  Cambridge 


'Brave  New  World' 


Sir. -Roland  Littlewood,  in  his  review  of  C  R. 
Badcock's  M adness  and  Modernity  (No\  em  he  t 
18).  describes  Aldous  Huxley  "mischievously" 
suggesting  in  Brave  New  World  that  historical 
dating  could  only  start  from  Freud  "as  the  first 
man  who  ever  emancipated  himsell  from  the 
historical  cycle".  It  was  of  course  Ford  (of  the 
Model  T)  not  Freud.  Is  this  a  Freudian  III 

DOREEN  PRESTON 

10  Binswood  Avenue.  Leamington  Spa.  Warwick- 
shire 

We  regret  that,  in  Anthem  c»""'s  rm't""_"j_ 
E.      M.     Thornton's  (Freud     and     Cocaine^ 
(November  18).    the    name 
misprinted  as  "Brewer" 


TV 


In  Dilys  Powell's  article  (November  18).  Philip 
Guedalla  was  referred  to  as  having  been 
"chairman  of  the  British  Council ":  this  should 
have  read  "Chairman  of  the  film  committee  of 
the  British  CobxKfl ' 


Books  from  Oxford 


Philosophy 

Goods  and  Virtues 

Michael  Slote 

Prolessor  Slote  argues  that  some  personal 
goods  and  virtues  are  less  absolute  than  is 
recognised  either  being  relative  lo  times  ol 
lite  or  possible  worlds,  or  dependent  for 
tbeir  value  on  other  goods  and  virtues  He 
also  criticizes  certain  familiar  restrictions  on 
whal  counts  as  a  good  or  virtue,  and 
delends  the  idea  of  contra-moral  virtues 
and  ol  goods  which  do  not  yield  reasons  for 
actions      £1250 

Sense  and  Content 

Experience,  Thought,  and  Their 

Relations 

Christopher  Peacocke 

The  author  argues  that  the  propositions 
content  of  mental  stales  can  only  be 
understood  in  relation  lo  perceptual 
experience  He  further  snows  thai  nol  all 
experience  is  representational  The 
apparatus  which  emerges  is  applied  in 
discussion  ol  the  distinction  between 
stimulus-response  and  content-based 
psychologies;  constraints  on  Ihe  ascription 
of  content,  observational  concepts; 
demonstrative  and  indexical  content;  and 
Ihe  idea  of  a  language  ol  thought'. 
£16     paperback  £6  95 

Abortion  and 
Infanticide 

Michael  Tooley 

This  book  is  concerned,  first,  with  isolating 
the  philosophical  issues  underlying  the 
question  of  the  molality  of  abortion,  and 
secondly,  with  proposing  defensible 
solutions  to  them.     £20 

The  Expanding  Circle 

Ethics  and  Sociobiology 
Peter  Singer 

The  expanding  circle'  ol  Peter  Singer's  title 
is  the  gradual  (and  still  continuing) 
development  ol  moral  concern  from  its 
primitive  beginnings  wilhin  the  family  to  the 
point  where  it  embraces  the  whole  ol 
humanity,  and  is  even  felt  in  the  dealings  ol 
man  with  the  animal  world  'Unwaveringly 
clear,  rigorously  accessible .'  Sunday  Times 
Paperback  £3.95 

Aristotle's  Man 

Speculations  upon  Aristotelian 

Anthropology 

Stephen  R.  L.  Clark 

'The  value  ol  Aristotle  s  Man  lies  in  its 
unconventionally ,  its  bold  rejection  of 
many  contemporary  views  ol  man  and  ol 
most  Aristotelian  exegesis,  and  in  the  many 
insights  it  contains  It  will,  without  a  doubt, 
stimulate  further  reflection  and  reappraisal 
ol  Aristotle.'  James  Longrigg,  Classical 
Review     Paperback  £6.50 

Aristotle's  Physics 

Books  I  and  II 
W.  Charlton 

This  is  a  reissue,  in  paper  covers  only,  of 
the  edition  which  was  first  published  in 
1 970  and  has  been  out  ol  print  since  1 979 
The  volume  is  intended  to  provide  a  close 
literal  translation,  which  can  be  used  by 
serious  students  without  Greek  Paperback 
£6.25  (Also available.  Books  III  and  IV 
£1350     paperback  £6  95)      Clarendon 
Aristotle  Series 


Oxford 
University  Press 


'i;.'j.i". 
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Alpert  and  Leary  talking  up  higher  education  at  Harvard 


Those  two  Harvard  boys 
from  the  fraternal  order  of 
lambda  sigma  delta  returned  to 
the  old  campus  last  week  for 
the  first  time  since  being  ousted 
20  years  ago  for  involving  stu- 
dents in  their  experiments  with 
mind-altering  drugs.  Timothy 
Leary,  62,  the  pop  promoter  of 
LSD  in  the  '60s,  and  Richard 
Alpert,  49,  now  known  as 
Baba  Ram  Dass,  showed  up  in 


Sadat  at  her  home  in  Cairo 

a  rented  hall  thick  with  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  were  on 
mother's  milk  when  the  pair 
achieved  their  notoriety.  Har- 
vard, said  Leary,  is  still  "the 
main  line  of  American  tran- 
scendental thinking." 


As  controversial  as  Egyp- 
tian President  Anwar  Sadat  was 
alive,  he  has  become  no  less 
so  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  as- 


sassination. In  a  new  memoir, 
his  disillusioned  onetime  advis- 
er Muhammed  Hassanein  Heikal 
contends  that  Sadat  had  a  hum- 
ble-beginnings complex  that 
caused  him  to  five  inordinate- 
ly lavishly.  The  author  says 
that  Sadat  popped  a  couple  of 
vodkas  daily  despite  his  Islam- 
ic faith's  liquor  prohibition. 
The  Egyptian  government  last 
month  banned  import  of  the 
book.  Anwar's  widow  Jehan  Sa- 
dat, 49,  has  not  commented 
publicly  on  Heikal's  charges, 
but  she  will  provide  a  portrait 
of  her  husband  in  her  own  just 
finished  memoir. 


Greystoke:  The  Legend 
of  Tarzan  just  might  salvage 
what  remained  of  the  jungle 
lord's  reputation  after  John  and 
Bo  Derek  turned  Tarzan  into  a 
howler  in  1981.  This  time  out, 
when  Tarzan,  played  by  New- 
comer Christopher  Lambert,  25, 
discovers  that  he  is  the  Earl  of 
Greystoke,  he  doffs  his  loin- 
cloth and  hightails  it  to  Eng- 
land. When  his  adoptive  dad 
Silverbeard  also  turns  up  .  .  . 
Oh  heck,  Tarzan  is  a  howler  no 
matter  how  you  cut  it.  At  least 
this  version  puts  him  in  some 
decent  clothes. 


The  outlook  wasn  't  brilliant  for 

the  Expos  team  that  day, 
The  score  stood  4  to  2,  two 

innings  more  to  play. 
With  Nolan  Ryan  on  the  mound, 

the  Astros  led  the  game, 
The  Expos '  Little  struck  out 

fast  and  Blackwell  did  the 

same. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred 

eight  good  men  had  fallen 


Ryan  delivering,  and  celebrating,  the  pitch  that  gave  him  the  record 


to  Ryan 's  smoke, 
And  he  stood  ready  to  wrap 

himself  in  Walter  Johnson's 

cloak. 
A  strikeout  more  and  Ryan  'd 

be  enshrined  in  baseball 

heaven, 
Taking  the  record  that  Johnson 

held  since  1927. 
Now  came  Brad  Mills,  his  bat  in 

hand,  ready  for  his  fate. 
He  stared  down  Ryan  and  took 

his  stance;  the  pitch 

whipped  'cross  the  plate. 
On  Ryan 's  second,  Mills  took 

aim;  he  swung,  but  the  ball 

got  through. 
Nineteen  thousand  fans  held 

their  breath;  the  count 

turned  1  and  2. 
Now  Casey  choked  when  his 


time  came,  but  Ryan  kept 

his  nerve. 
He  cocked  his  arm  and  then  let 

loose,  not  a  fastball  but  a 

curve! 
Now  the  air  hangs  silent 

as  Mills  declines  to  swing, 
"Strike  three!"  the  umpire  cries; 

"Huzzah!"  the  fans  all  sing. 
Oh  somewhere  in  this  favored 

land  the  sun  is  shining 

bright. 
The  bells  still  ring  in  Houston; 

Montreal  is  dark  with 

blight. 
There  is  no  joy,  says  Mills, 

this  was  not  his  day: 
"If  I  had  a  choice,  I  would  have 

chosen  to  make  history 

some  other  way. " 

— By  E.  Gray  don  Carter 
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A  last  touch  of  magic  before  the  lights  come  up:  a  model  gets  ready  for  the  Bill  Blass  show 


Claude  Montana  sends  the  Luftwaffe  off  to  high  camp 


The  Theater  off  Fashion 

Suiting  up  or  standing  pat,  high  style  holds  center  stage 


Peak  chic  by  Ferre 


i i\AI  hatisthiswaitaminuteldon'tget- 

ff  itexplainthistome." 

Shock.  Amazement.  And  a  nice  side 
order  of  hauteur.  Disorientation  at  first: 
Where's  the  runway?  How  about  the 
front-row  seat?  No  music? 
No  lights?  And  .  .  .  no  .  .  . 
models? 

Then  it  all  begins  to  set- 
tle in.  Videotape,  what  do 
you  mean,  videotape?  Is  this 
the  show?  This  is  the  show? 

Disbelief  edges  closer  to 
disdain.  No  models.  Man- 
nequins. Metal  mannequins 
with  plastic  hips.  And  no 
heads!  Unbelievable.  Now 
try  it  again,  slower. 

"What  is  this?  Wait  a 
minute,  I  don't  get  it.  Ex- 
plain this  to  me." 

And  so  it  was  done.  One 
of  the  world's  greatest  de- 
signers took  one  of  the 
world's  fashion  press  by  her 
unyielding  arm  and  steered 
her  through  his  fall  collec- 
tion, explaining.  Pity  the 
poor  woman.  She  looked  as 
if  she  had  just  been  con- 
cussed by  a  cinder  block 
from  the  Twilight  Zone. 
Pity  the  poor  designer.  He 
was  paying  the  price  for  do- 
ing something  different. 

"Different."     "New." 


And — deliver  us — "directional."  All  these 
concepts  are  greatly  honored  in  the  world 
of  fashion,  even  when  they  may  not  be 
recognized.  Show  clothes  that  are  funny, 
disrespectful  and  touched  by  madness,  as 
Vivienne  Westwood  did, 
and  you  risk  not  being  tak- 
§  en  seriously.  But  show  with- 
out a  show,  as  Giorgio 
°  Armani  did  with  his  man- 
»  nequins  and  video,  and  you 
frisk  being  taken  no  way  at 
all.  You  may  default  on 
your  lifetime  role  in  that 
seasonal  display  of  glam- 
our, giddiness  and  social 
scrambling  that  travels 
from  country  to  country 
like  a  medicine  show  offer- 
ing cures  for  which  there 
are  no  known  diseases. 

All  this  world's  a  ready- 
to-wear  runway.  From  ear- 
ly March,  in  Milan,  through 
late  March  in  Paris  and 
ending  just  last  week  in 
New  York  City,  the  fashion 
corps  turns  up  for  the  year- 
ly ritual  of  checking  out 
what's  new  for  fall.  The  ac- 
tion they  see,  and,  indeed, 
of  which  they  become  part, 
has  the  trappings  of  drama, 
the  slow-motion  choreogra- 
phy of  a  dream,  the  bleary 
musicality  of  an  after-hours 


club  at  dawn.  It  also  has  the  conviviality 
of  a  carnival,  the  commercialism  of  an  ap- 
pliance convention,  the  congenial  corrup- 
tion of  a  sideshow.  The  theater  of  fashion. 
At  no  event  since  the  woolliest  days  of 
the  Living  Theater  has  the  audience  been 
such  an  integral  part  of  the  action.  That  is 
one  reason  why  everyone — even  the  poor 
marginals  there  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
even  the  desperate  ones  who  have  paid  a 
scalper  $40  or  $50  for  a  Saint  Laurent  or  a 


Karl  Lagerfeld  turns  on  his  plumbing 
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NEWSMAKERS 


1  Ik-  man  \\  lu>  did  sonic  mean  Carter  and 

Nixon  imitations  got  a  bil  ol  his  own  back 
recently  when  a  couple  of  wild  and  erazj 
guys,  several  Blues  Brothers  and  a  Cone 
head  took  on  Dan  Aykroyd  in  an   Ml  V 
sponsored  look-alike  contest   "Hey.  these 
arc  good-looking  guys,"  remarked  the  real 

thing,  who  has  two  new  tilnis  coining  up. 
"Docloi  Detroit,"  opening  this  week,  and 
'Trading  Places,"  with  Eddie  Murphy,  to 
be  released  next  month.  Aykroyd  is  plan 
mug  to  regroup  the  Blues  Brothers  Band  in 
pail  as  a  waj   to  finance  the  John  Bclushi 

Memorial  Kind,  a  program  that  provides 
scholarships  foi  theatci  students  and  sup- 
ports a  number  of  drug-abuse  organiza- 
tions. "It's  tun  to  remind  people  of  John." 
said  Aykroyd.  "It  brings  a  smile  to  peo 
pic's  faces  when  thej  remember  how  he 
made  us  laugh." 

More  than  1,200 students  tuned  in  when 
Timothy  Leary  dropped  by  last  week  for 
his  first  appearance  at  Harvard  since  1963. 
when  he  and  fellow  psychology  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Alpert  were  hied  for  turning  on  sonic 
of  the  university's  finest  minds  David 
Clarence  McClelland,  the  psychology  pro- 
fessor who,  as  the  head  o(  the  Center  for 
Research  in  Personality,  backed  their  dis- 
missal, was  also  on  hand  to  welcome  back 
his  ex-colleagues  Lattei-day  transcenden 
tahst  Leary.  whose  aptly  titled  autobiogra- 
phy, "Flashbacks."  is  due  out  this  month, 
compared  himself  with  another  Harvard 


»    i 

Aykroyd  surrounded  by  look-alikes:  Will  the  real  Cone/wad  please  stand  up? 


colleagues,  friends  and  fans 
who  gathered  last  week  for  a 
tribute  to  him  by  the  Film 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center.  In 
return,  a  star  cast  of  former 
leading  ladies,  includingjean 
Simmons,  Maggie  Smith  and 
Maureen    Stapleton,    played 

Ryan  at  the  mound:  The 
Express  came  through 


Alpert  and  Leary: 
A  nostalgic  trip 


The  Express  made  a  few 
forced  stops  along  the  way, 
but  last  week  Nolan  Ryan  fi- 
nally came  through:  with  a 
curve  ball  to  Montreal  Expos 
pinch  hitter  Brad  Mills,  the 
Houston  Astros pitcherbroke 
the  career  strikeout  record 
Walter  Johnson  set  in  1927. 
Although  he  began  the  season 
with  3,494  strikeouts — only 
14  short  of  the  record — Ryan 
had  to  call  a  timeout  because 
of  an  infection,  then  made  a 
slow  start  in  his  first  games 
back.  "I'm  relieved  I  got  it 
over  with,"  he  said.  "I  never 
realized  15  strikeouts  would 
takesuch  a  long  time."  But  the 
fireballer  may  need  to  throw 
some  more  smoke:Steve Carl- 
ton of  the  Philadelphia  Phil- 
lies is  just  21  strikeouts  away 
from  Ryan's  new  record. 

ELOISE  SALHOLZ 

Robert  R  McElroy — Newsweek 

Olivier,  Plowright  and  son  Richard:  A  king's  tribute 

©  Federico  Diaz 


Rick  Frif-dman— Black  Star 


expellee,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and 
praised  the  university  for  being  in  "the  big 
league  of  chemical  psychedelic  experimen- 
tation." Alpert,  who  changed  his  name  to 
Ram  Dass  in  honor  of  an  Indian  mystic, 
cheerfully  admitted  that  he.  iike  Leary. 
still  takes  drugs.  The  two  then  joined  a 
crowd  of  students  for  a  nostalgic  repast  of 
strictly  down-to-earth  mushrooms. 

The  performance  was  one  of  the  most 
moving  of  Laurence  Olivier's  extraordinary 
career.  "My  heart  is  indeed  so  full  that  it  is 
bound,  if  I  am  not  very  careful,  to  overflow," 
said  Olivier,  playing  himselfbefore  the  2, 500 


their  hearts  out  for  the  ail- 
ing 75-year-old  actor.  "I  fell 
hopelessly  in  love  with  him," 
admitted  Simmons,  who  was 
Ophelia  to  Olivier's  screen 
Hamlet,  "but  all  I  got  was, 
'Oet  thee  to  a  nunnery'."  The 
next  day  Lord  Olivier,  who 
recently  added  King  Lear  to 
his  film  repertoire,  proceed- 
ed with  his  wife,  actress 
Joan  Plowright,  to  the  White 
House  for  a  dinner  and  screen- 
ing of  the  upcoming  TV  ver- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  tragedy . 
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Martha  Swope 


Burns  and  company  on  deck:  America 's  first  great  musical  just  keeps  rolling  along 

Can't  Help  Lovin'  That  Show 


Show  Boat  is  being  billed  as  "the  first 
great  American  musical,"  and  that  seems 
fair  enough.  It  certainly  appears  to  be  the 
first  musical  to  combine  a  serious,  powerful 
theme  with  the  charm  and  genius  of  Broad- 
way at  its  best .  The  serious  theme,  of  course, 
involves  the  question  of  race  in  the  United 
States,  and  it's  interesting  that  "Show  Boat" 
should  be  revived  on  Broadway  at  the  same 
time  that  Gershwin's  "Porgy  and  Bess"  is  in 
revival  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall.  The 
"Show  Boat"  production  is  by  the  Houston 
Grand  Opera,  and  "Porgy"  is  based  on  that 
company's  1976  production.  Houston 
seems  to  have  taken  on  the  task  of  restoring 
such  landmark  American  lyric  works  to 


their  original  state,  for  which  it  deserves  our 
gratitude  and  support.  For  "Porgy,"  Hous- 
ton restored  the  full  text  with  recitatives;  for 
"Show  Boat,"  the  original  1927  orchestra- 
tions by  Robert  Russell  Bennett  have  been 
researched  and  restored.  All  this  is  well  and 
good.  But  just  how  good  is  this  revival  of 
"Show  Boat"? 

Well,  damn  good  would  be  a  bit  too 
strong  and  pretty  good  a  bit  too  weak.  Let's 
just  say  this  "Show  Boat"  is  pretty  damn 
good.  The  great  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is 
"Show  Boat,"  and  if  you've  never  seen  it,  of 
course  you  must  or  have  your  passport  re- 
voked. On  the  other  hand,  the  Houston 
production  is  somehow  greater  than  the 


TRANSITION 


BORN:  To  Jordan's  American-born  Queen 
Noor,  32,  and  King  Hussein,  48,  their  third 
child  and  first  daughter;  in  Amman,  April 
24.  The  royal  couple  named  the  baby — 
Hussein's  11th — Imam,  Arabic  for  faith. 

DIED:  Turner  Catledge,  82,  courtly  former 
executive  editor  of  The  New  York  Times;  in 
New  Orleans,  April  27.  Raised  in  the  cot- 
ton-ginning town  of  Philadelphia,  Miss., 
Catledge  lasted  three  weeks  on  his  first  big 
newspaper  job  but  quickly  earned  a  reputa- 
tion at  his  next  stop — The  Commercial  Ap- 
peal in  Memphis,  Tenn. — for  his  touch  typ- 
ing and  repertory  of  hymns.  His  knowledge 
of  the  devastating  1927  Mississippi  River 
flood  so  impressed  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Herbert  Hoover,  who  oversaw  the  relief 
effort  from  Memphis,  that  the  future  presi- 
dent wrote  to*New  York  Times  publisher 
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Adolph  Ochs  suggesting  that  he  hire  the 
young  reporter.  After  two  years  at  the  Bal- 
timore Sun,  Catledge  joined  the  Times. 
During  17  years  as  managing  and  then 
executive  editor  he  deftly  handled  bicker- 
ing factions  at  the  newspaper,  beefed  up  its 
international  coverage  and  bravely  at- 
tempted to  make  the  stodgy  paper  more 
readable  by  adding  news  analysis,  expand- 
ing society  and  women's  sections  and  in- 
structing reporters  to  write  shorter  sen- 
tences. A  man  of  gentle  wit  and  Southern 
drawl,  he  left  behind  a  collection  of  "Cat- 
ledgisms,"  such  as  "When  in  doubt,  do  it." 

Lincoln  White,  77,  State  Department  press 
officer  who  became  known  as  the  "spokes- 
man of  the  cold  war";  of  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease, in  Arkansas,  April  27.  From  the  revolt 
in  Algiers  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  White  doled 


sum  of  its  parts,  the  parts  being  the  individu- 
al performances.  The  great,  eternal  fun  of 
"Show  Boat"  is  the  confrontation  of  ro- 
mance and  reality  in  Edna  Ferber's  novel, 
masterfully  adapted  by  the  young  Oscar 
Hammerstein  II  and  projected  in  the  won- 
derful music  by  Jerome  Kern.  So  when 
dashing,  handsome  riverboat  gambler  Gay- 
lord  Ravenal  meets  virginal  young  Magno- 
lia Hawks  and  they  intertwine  their  voices 
in  "Only  Make  Believe,"  your  ear  lobes 
should  quiver  with  romantic  fervor.  Ron 
Raines  and  Sheryl  Woods  are  pleasant  play- 
ers and  OK  singers,  but  they  don't  heat  up 
those  lobes. 

Buck  and  Wing:  Similarly,  Lonette 
McKee  is  beautiful  and  smoky-voiced  as 
Julie,  the  ill-fated,  racially  mixed  star  of  the 
showboat  Cotton  Blossom.  But  when  she 
hops  up  on  the  piano,  a  la  Helen  Morgan 
(the  original  Julie),  to  sing  "Bill,"  she 
doesn't  really  break  your  heart.  Paige 
O'Hara  and  Paul  Keith  as  comics  Ellie  and 
Frank  are  not  exactly  laugh  riots.  Donald 
O'Connor  as  Cap'n  Andy,  master  of  the 
Cotton  Blossom,  is  .  .  .  well,  he's  adorable, 
with  his  friendly  round  tummy,  his  still- 
youthful  bumbletude  and  his  itch  to  break 
into  a  buck  and  wing  at  any  moment.  But 
Avril  Gentles  as  his  virago  wife,  Parthy 
Ann,  is  so  irritating  that  you  wish  Cap'n 
Andy  would  toss  her  into  "Ol'  Man  River." 
That  great  song,  with  its  rolling  undertow  of 
fatality,  is  well  sung  by  Bruce  Hubbard  as 
Joe,  and  Karla  Burns  is  a  powerhouse  of 
good  spirits  as  his  woman  Queenie.  These 
two,  with  McKee  and  Woods,  turn  "Can't 
Help  Lovin'  Dat  Man"  into  an  interracial 
anthem.  But  there's  no  one  with  the  size, 
power  and  personality  of  Morgan  or  Paul 
Robeson,  whose  overwhelming  singing  of 
"Ol'  Man  River"  in  the  1936  film  is  an 
eternal  moment  of  genius.  This  "Show 
Boat,"  under  Michael  Kahn's  direction,  has 
been  mounted  with  a  kind  of  taste  and  digni- 
ty that  doesn't  allow  a  real  incandescence  of 
emotion  to  leap  forth  from  its  lavish  texture. 

JACK  K.ROLL 


out  the  official  line  on  crisis  after  crisis. 
When  questions  from  reporters  got  too 
tough,  the  Tennessean  would  simply  drawl, 
"Gentlemen,  it's  snowing  like  hell  in  Be- 
thesda,"  and  end  the  press  conference. 

Suzanne  LaFollette,  89,  feisty  scribe  of  the 
right  and  early  feminist;  in  Stanford,  Calif., 
April  23.  As  a  maverick  in  a  family  of  liberal 
politicians  and  founding  editor  of  such  con- 
servative journals  as  the  National  Review 
and  The  Freeman,  LaFollette  helped  fan 
anticommunist  flames  in  the  1950s. 

Muddy  Waters,  68,  top  blues  guitarist;  of 
heart  failure,  in  Chicago,  April  30.  Waters's 
raw  Delta  blues  inspired  a  generation  of 
British  and  American  rock  bands,  includ- 
ing the  Rolling  Stones,  who  took  their  name 
from  one  of  his  early  songs. 
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Leary  Lectures  at  Harvard 
For  First  Time  in  20  Years 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  April  24 
(AP)  —  For  the  first  time  since  his 
dismissal  from  Harvard  20  years 
ago  for  experimenting  with  mind- 
altering  drugs,  Timothy  Leary  re- 
turned today  to  praise  the  univer- 
sity as  the  "big  league  of  chemical 
psychedelic  experimentation." 

"Since  the  day  we  were  canned,  I 
never  have  felt  any  rancor  against 
Harvard,"  Mr.  Leary  told  a  full 
house  at  Memorial  Hall.  "Harvard 
is  the  main  line  of  American  tran- 
scendental thinking." 

Mr.  Leary,  a  former  lecturer,  ap- 
peared with  Richard  Alpert,  49 
years  old,  an  assistant  clinical  psy- 
chology professor  who  was  dis- 
missed with  him  in  May  1963.  The 
university  contended  that  they 
broke  an  agreement  against  using 
undergraduates  in  drug  experi- 
ments. 

"The  problem,  was,  of  course,  the 
world  wasn't  ready  for  us,"  Mr. 
Leary  said. 

No  Regrets  for  One 

"I  think  they  were,"  Mr.  Alpert 
interjected.  "Not  for  one  moment 


do  I  wish  I  was  not  thrown  out  of 
Harvard." 

Both  men  were  introduced  by  Dr. 
David  Clarence  McClelland,  a  psy- 
chology professor  who  headed  the 
Center  for  Research  in  Personality 
where  they  did  research.  He  said  in 
1962  that  he  feared  the  permanent 
effects  of  their  experiments. 

Mr.  Leary,  62,  contended  that 
Harvard  had  always  attracted 
scholars  interested  in  drugs  and  the 
mind,  and  had  always  been  in  the 
"mainstream  tradition  of  far-out, 
Sufi,  gnostic,  Harvard  experimen- 
tation." 

He  also  asserted  that  in  the  1950's 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
placed  ads  in  the  campus  newspa- 
per to  recruit  Harvard  students  to 
participate  in  experiments  with 
mind-altering  drugs. 

Student  Promoted  Lecture 

Joseph  A.  Kasof,  a  Harvard 
graduate  student  in  sociology,  said 
he  promoted  the  lecture  because  of 
his  interest  in  psychedelic  drugs. 
He  hired  the  hall  and  security  force 
and  paid  for  advertising  at  a  total 
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Richard  Alpert,  left,  and  Timothy  Leary  at  Harvard  University. 


cost  of  about  $2,300,  he  said. 

Tickets  were  $3,  and  crowds  of 
students  stood  outside  in  the  rain 
asking  for  extras. 


Mr.  Kasof  said  that  the  speakers 
agreed  to  appear  for  no  fee  but  that 
he  planned  to  split  any  profits  with 
them. 


Colleges  Turning  More  to  Scholarships  Based  on  Merit 


Continued  From  Page  Al 


are  scrambling  to  keep  their  freshman 
classes  filled  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
ost  selective  schools,  to  continue  to 
'  the  cream  of  the  crop. 

H"  or  "no-need"  scholarships 
as  a  means  of  both  attract- 
nts  and  helping  middle- 
find  it  difficult  to 
s,'on. 

-^ociation 


ity  of  applicants  and  of  those  who 
came,"  she  said.  "They  brought!  in 
much  more  diversity  in  terms  of  extra- 
curricular activity  and  leadership. ' ' 

One  of  the  largest  merit  scholarship 
programs  is  that  of  the  Universitylof 
Denver,  which  offers  700  a  year  worth 
more  than  $3  million.  The  university 
also  provides  $4  million  in  need-based 
aid.  Melvin  E.  Clark,  director  of  finan- 
cial aid,  said  the  scholarships  were  In- 
tended to  "improve  the  mix  of  the  stu- 
dent body  by  attracting  intellecttfcJ 
--•"■T^pswellasplodde-     ' 


Benjamin  Sandler,  director  of  finan- 
cial aid  at  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  said  that  for  the  last  10  years  his 
institution  had  awarded  10  percent  of  its 
aid  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  90  percent 
on  the  basis  of  need. 

"This  stability  is  not  an  accident,"  he 
said.  "It  is  the  result  of  a  specific  policy 
that  recognizes  the  legitimate  value  of 
honorary  scholarships  yet  also  believes 
that  need  ought  to  be  the  primary  con- 
cern." 

Financial  aid  administrators  differ 
'   far   th**   trend   is   IiV-elv  to 


preaching  tne  point  wnere  top  scholars, 
like  top  high  school  athletes,  will  expect 
to  be  courted  with  discounts  on  their  tui- 
tion. 

Another  possibility  is  that  as  more 
and  more  colleges  offer  more  and  more 
merit  scholarships,  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage of  offering  them  will  be  lost  T 
deed,  the  net  result  could  be  sub 
tially  increased  costs  w***- 
benefits. 

"It's  scary,"  saK 
and  Clark.  "If  P 
and  al1  *'  -  ••*' 


\; local's  look  at  Laurel  Canyon 

PHe  friendliest  folks  up  there  are  dogs  and  Jerry  Brown 


LAUREL  CANYON 


:rtai  I 
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rHE  tour  bus  does  not  go  by  my  place  in  Laurel 
Canyon;  these  streets  are  too  narrow  for  that. 
Many  of  the  streets,  mine  among  them, 
id-end  into  mountainsides  or  at  guard  rails  on  high 
jffs?'Yet  if  the  celebrity  buses  could  get  through  we 
aid  probably  have  caravans  of  them  every 
■kend,  because  the  middle-classish  neighborhood 
.ere  I  live  is  plagued  with  recognizable  names  and 
ces. 

Los  Angeles  is  a  city  of  mountains  and  canyons  and 
'leys,  and  its  mountain  tops  and  canyons  are  among 
e  more  desirable  places  to  live.  How  Laurel  Canyon, 
relatively  modest  area,  became  so  celebrity-ridden 
not  entirely  clear.  I  suspect  that  some  of  the  people 
uved  here  when  they  were  just  people,  and  only  later 
.nd  perhaps  incidentally)  became  celebrities.  With 
.hers  I  think  it  is  a  case  of  the  newer  celebrities  being 
iser  and  more  cautious  with  money  than  the  bigwigs 
[  *ud,  buying  here  rather  than  in  Malibu  or  Bel  Air 
<"ause  the  price  of  property  seems  to  increase 
.ponentially  as  you  move  farther  west. 
Until  the  second  war,  Laurel  Canyon  was  thought  of 
>  a  wilderness  area,  and  a  number  of  people  had 
unmer  cottages  in  it.  Two  notable  exceptions  were 
rn  Mix  and  Harry  Houdini,  who  maintained  their 
jgular  homes  in  the  canyon.  Mix  had  a  log  cabin; 
loudini,  a  castle.  Both  places  were  across  the  street 
i  om  each  other,  and  both  eventually  burned  down. 
he  castle  went  in  the  Great  Canyon  Fire  of  1957. 
ix's  old  cabin,  recently  a  crash  pad  for  dopers  and 
nOinely  lost  souls,  burned  down  just  this  year. 
Nowadays  Frank  Zappa  lives  somewhere  up  here, 
;d  so. does  Robin  Williams  —  or  so  I  have  been  led  to  I 
eljevjk  Jerry  Brown  lives  just  around  the  corner  from 
e,  and  Barbara  and  Timothy  Leary  are  a  few  doors 
own'rrom  Brown.  Actually,  for  about  eight  years,       £ 
:  own  lived  in  an  apartment  in  Sacramento  but 
untamed  his  home  as  a  voting  residence  here  in. 
uurel  Canyon.  You  could  always  tell  when  he  was  in  | 
own.  flfcthere  would  be  a  very  serious  looting  car 
ne4JotgDtn  of  his  long,  uphill  driveway,  and  one  or  two 
laincMhes  California  State  Police  officers  in  the  car 
r  standing  next  to  it.  Now,  only  an  occasional  squirrel 
an  b&seen  at  the  foot  of  his  drive. 
W^flused  to  see  Jerry  every  election,  when  the  polls 
en£tn  the  house  across  from  us.  He  is  a  very 
,<pjjt>achable  guy,  as  I  suspect  even  you  or  I  would  be 
;  w,e  had  been  driven  about  in  an  inexpensive,  blue 
lymouth  for  eight  years.  Sometimes  he  has  been  seen 
unning  up  on  Mulholland  Drive,  where  I  used  to  run, 
i  (though  I  have  not  caught  him  at  it.  My  neighbor 
hree  doors  down  says  he  once  saw  Brown  running  on 
l  ulholland  with  Tom  Hayden.  Whether  you  can  mow 
•ny  political  hay  from  that  is  a  question  I  could  not 
>nswer. 

Glenn  Campbell  has  a  place  about  45  seconds  from 
.  ie  by  car,  and  I  can  throw  a  rock  from  my  terrace 
nd  hit  Robert  Bloch,  that  sardonic  writer  of  macabre 
.ovels,  on  the  roof.  A  famous  hyperkinetic  rock  and 
oil  couple  once  lived  near  Bob  and  Ellie  Bloch,  but 
uave  since  moved  out,  for  which  everyone  around  is 
:  hankjfuJL  Sometime  after  they  were  divorced  —  or 
,»erhaps  while  they  were  going  through  the  pangs  of 
letting  divorced  —  the  rock  and  roll  husband  one 
tight  shot  out  the  windshield  of  the  rock  and  roll  wife's 
tutomobile.  I  was  not  at  home  that  night,  but  I  am  told 
by  neighbors  that  the  noise  was  quite  impressive  and 
t  he  automobile  a  terrible  mess.  They  have  gone  away 
;rom  the  neighborhood  and  from  each  other,  the  wife 
keeping  the  husband's  last  name,  and  working 
egularly.  The  husband  also  kept  his  own  last  name, 
out  has  not  been  heard  from  very  much  this  past  year 
irso. 

One  of  the  Candolis  used  to  live  down  by  the  Blochs, 
iLso.  J  don't  recall  which  he  was  —  Pete  or  Conte  4- 
ijut  he  warmed  up  his  lip  on  the  weekends,  and  it  was 
'ery  pleasant  hearing  the  thin  pure  notes  of  his  horn 
i  everberating  through  the  canyons.  Al  Stewart's 
manager  lives  across  from  me,  but  Stewart  never 
varms  up  his  vocal  chords  there.  I  suppose  he  does      ; 
i  hat  in  Bel  Air,  where  he  lives.  . 

Marvin  Mitchelson,  a  lawyer  who  sometimes  seeks 
0  divorce  people  who  have  not  yet  gotten  around  to 
\xi\ng  married,  used  to  live  near  here  too.  I  can  see 
.yltkt  used  to  be  his  A-frame  from  my  windows, 
vlitchelson  drove  a  Rolls-Royce  Silver  Shadow,  and 
he  two  times  I  saw  him  he  drove  it  badly, 
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Timothy  Leary's  dog  dropping  over  in  Laurel  Canyon 


ostentatiously  even,  down  the  middle  of 
the  road,  which  is  not  wise  when  you 
must  negotiate  narrow  canyon  streets  on 
a  daily  basis.  There  is  hardly  enough 
room  for  two  cars  to  go  by  on  these 
roads.  A  car  wallowing  along  the  middle 
stripe  makes  oncoming  cars  lurch  for 
the  curb.  Mitchelson  finally  moved 
away,  and  frankly  I'm  happy  he  did.  I 
don't  know  how  well  I  would  have 
weathered  a  third  encounter  with  him. 
Barbara  and  Timothy  Leary  I  have 
not  seen,  but  I  can  vouch  that  their  dog  is 
among  the  most  intelligent,  personable 
and  lively  people  in  Laurel  Canyon.  Six 
days  a  week  I  walk,  run,  and  limp  the 
mountainous  four-mile  round  trip  from 
my  place  to  Mulholland  Drive  and  back, 

ttJertainly  he  knows  more  people  than  I, 
jthough  I  suspect  we're  about  equal  in  our 
dog  acquaintances.  We  go  past  the 
Mulholland  Club,  then  downhill  and 
begin  returning  back  uphill  again,  then 
down  again  and  finally  up  the  last  and 
teepest  slope  to  my  place.  By  the  time 
get  back  to  where  I  live  I  am  ready 
die,  but  the  Leary  dog  is  all  teeth  and 
iva  to  go  another  four  miles.  I  walk  in 
circles  to  cool  down,  my  heart  banging 
heavily  in  my  chest,  not  at  all  pleased 
with  the  thought  that  the  dog  can 
outwalk  me,  but  comforting  myself  with 
tie  knowledge  that  I  am  at  least 
marginally  more  conversant  in  Spanish 
than  he. 

I  had  hoped  to  show  you  some  pictures 
of  the  people  who  live  in  my 
neighborhood,  but  so  far  on  my  walks  I 
have  not  seen  Timothy  Leary,  nor  have  I 
seen  Jerry  Brown  lately,  nor  for  that 
matter  Glenn  Campbell,  near  whose 
gate  I  pass  on  my  way  to  Mulholland.  I 
thought  to  photograph  Jerry  Brown's 


often  taking  with  me  a  Spanish  lesson  on 
a  cassette  tape  machine.  As  I  near  the 
Learys'  house,  their  dog  comes  bounding 
at  me,  and  I  must  turn  off  the  Spanish 
and  pocket  the  instruction  manual,  for 
the  dog  is  suddenly  all  over  me  like 
cheap  cologne. 

The  dog  is  young,  and  enthusiastic  as 
only  young  dogs  can  be.  He  jumps  at  me 
then  makes  a  lunatic  run  at  someone's 
yard,  tearing  crazily  through  a  garden, 
then  he  comes  at  me  again.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  walk  the  dog  stayj  with 
me,  barking  and  running  and  telling  the 
world  he's  on  his  way  and  look  out,  pal. 
it's  going  to  be  a  heck  of  a  day.  He  has  a 
lot  of  friends  in  the  canyon,  both 
dog-friends  and  human-friends 

of  his  place  from  the  street,  but  even 
with  a  couple  of  California  State  Police 
officers  or  tree  squirrels  in  it,  the  drive 
is  really  nothing  more  than  a  boring 
strip  of  asphalt  I  managed  to 
photograph  Timothy  Leary's  dog, 
however,  and  thought  perhaps  you  migh, 
like  to  have  it  to  look  at  while  you  wait 
for  the  tour  bus  to  arrive. 

HOW  TO  GET  THERE  -  The  part  ol 
Laurel  Canyon  you  want  to  visit  is  on  th< 
Hollywood  side  (not  the  Valley,  sorry 
Frank  and  Moon  Unit  Zappa),  between 
Sunset  Boulevard  and  Mulholland  Drive 
Go  north  from  Sunset  on  Laurel  Canyon 
Boulevard,  turning  left  onto  Kirkwood  al 
the  Country  Store.  Many  of  the  houses 
here  are  old  vacation  cabins,  and  look  it 
There  is  some  celebrity  watching  to  be 
done  here,  but  it  is  mostly  of  the 
struggling  young  rock  'n'  rollers/actors 
and  actresses  crowd 
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Liddy  and  Leary 
'Return'  on  film 


By  ARCHER 
WINSTEN 

THE  conjunction  of  G. 
Gordon  Liddy,  the  jail- 
bird of  Watergate  break- 
in.  fame,  and  Timothy 
Leary,  the  ex-Harvard 
advocate  of  drug  thera- 
pies for  youth  with  a 
slogan  of  "tune  in,  tufn 
on.  and  drop  out,"  is 
found  at  the  Embassy  72d 
St.  vin  Return  Engage- 
ment. It's  a  documentary, 
of  one  of  their  many  de- 
bates, this  one  in  a  Los 
Angeles  theater,  with 
added  footage  from 
Liddy  on  a  motorcycle 
with  Hells  Angels,  Liddy 
with  Eselan  converts, 
Liddy  on  a  firing  range, 
and  both  men  with  their 
wives  at  lunch. 
The  man  in  the  street  is 


given  an  oportunity  to  state 
his  impression  of  the  men, 
and  some  students  have 
their  own  opinions. 

Carole  Hemingway 
steps  in  as  moderator  of 
the  debate,  and  director 
Alan  Rudolph  keeps  the 
picture  varied  and  in 
movement. 

Surprisingly,  to  those 
who  have  followed  both 
careers  in  their  most  su- 
perficial aspects,  the  men 
emerge  as  civilized,  intel- 
ligent people,  albeit  dia- 
metrically opposed  in 
their  life  philosophies. 

Liddy  is  the  man  of  ac- 
tion and  rigid  principle, 
ready  and  able  to  kill  in 
defense  of  his  country. 

Leary  is  the  philoso- 
pher who  sees  life  in 
terms  of  freedom  for  the 
individual  to  live,  learn  and 


expand  knowledge  and 
feelings,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  drugs  used  wisely. 

Their  contentions  are 
not  without  humor,  and 
needless  to  say,  neither 
one  convinces  the  other 
to  the  point  of  conversion. 
Still,  they  don't  come  to 
blows,  or  anywhere  near 
them.  One  can  under- 
stand why  the  lectures 
have  been  near  the  top  ot 
the  list  in  popularity.  A 
lively  intelligence  is 
given  full  play  by  both 
men,  becoming  both  a 
revelation  to  the  unin- 
formed, and  as  entertain- 
ment to  the  general  public 
willing  to  listen  to  both 
sides  of  an  argument 

RETURN  ENGAGEMENT.  An 
Island  Pictures  release.  Produced 
by  Carolyn  Pfelffer  Directed  by 
Alan  Rudolph  Cast:  G.  Gordon 
Liddy  and  Timothy  Leary. 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  BOOKLIST 

y 

April  15th  issue  of  Booklist's  feature,  "UPFRONT." 

"UPFRONT  is  comprised  of  reviews  of  books  that  the  BOOKLIST 
staff  predicts  will  be  in  demand  in  libraries  and  for  which 
it  is  likely  that  libraries  will  place  multi-copy  orders. 

Librarians  and  others  engaged  in  media  selection  depend  of  BOOKLIST 
reviews  for  their  reliability,  consistency  and  fairness.  They  know 
that  each  review  is  a  recommendation  for  purchase. " 


Leary,  Timothy.  Flashbacks:  an  autobiography.  1983. 
[416p.]  illus.  Tarcher;  dist.  by  Houghton,  $15.95 
(0-87477-177-3).  Galley.  May. 

"Up  ahead,  I  saw  to  my  astonishment  that  Miss  Egg, 
far  from  b^i'ng  a  passive,  dumb  glob  with  round  heels 
waiting  to  be  knocked  up  by  some  first-to-arrive, 
breathless,  sweaty,  muscular  sperm,  was  a  lumines- 
cent sun,  radiating  amused  intelligence,  surrounded 
by  magnetic  fields  bristling  with  phosphorescent 
radar  scanners'  and  laser-defenses."  And  so  begins 
this  whirlwind  tour  of  the  life  of  Timothy  Leary, 
age  62,  who,  as  Harvard  psychology  professor  and, 
later,  free-lance  LSD  evangelist,  was  at  the  vortex 
of  the  drug  revolution  of  the  1960s.  Hundreds — 
thousands — of  hits  later,  the  good  doctor's  brain, 
happily,  is  not  deep-fried  but  is  quite  capable  of 
providing  a  witty,  wholly  engaging  account  of  the 
people  and  events  of  that  important  period — Allen 
Ginsberg,  the  Merry  Pranksters,  Richard  Alpert,  Wil- 
liam Burroughs,  Marshall  McLuhan,  Aldous  Huxley,  and 

many  more.  Whatever  reputation  Leary  has  rightfully 
or  wrongfully  been  tagged  with,  he  offers  here  an 
important  historical  document  and  a  well-considered 
apologia  for  the  use  of  mind-expanding  drugs.  To 

include  32  black-and-white  photos.  Notes;  no  index. 
AM.  150f.092  (B)  Leary,  Timothy  Francis//Psychol- 
ogists— U.S.—  Biography  [CIP]  82-16915 
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Leary  Lectures  at  Harvard 
For  First  Time  in  20  Years 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  April  24 
(AP)  —  For  the  first  time  since  his 
dismissal  from  Harvard  20  years 
ago  for  experimenting  with  mind- 
altering  drugs,  Timothy  Leary  re- 
turned today  to  praise  the  univer- 
sity as  the  "big  league  of  chemical 
psychedelic  experimentation." 

"Since  the  day  we  were  canned,  I 
never  have  felt  any  rancor  against 
Harvard,"  Mr.  Leary  told  a  full 
house  at  Memorial  Hall.  "Harvard 
is  the  main  line  of  American  tran- 
scendental thinking." 

Mr.  Leary,  a  former  lecturer,  ap- 
peared with  Richard  Alpert,  49 
years  old,  an  assistant  clinical  psy- 
chology professor  who  was  dis- 
missed with  him  in  May  1963.  The 
university  contended  that  they 
broke  an  agreement  against  using 
undergraduates  in  drug  experi- 
ments. , ' 

"The  problem,  was,  of  course,  the 
world  wasn't  ready  for  us,"  Mr. 
Leary  said. 

No  Regrets  for  One 

"I  think  they  were,"  Mr.  Alpert 
interjected^  "Not  for  one  moment 


do  I  wish  I  was  not  thrown  out  of 
Harvard." 

Both  men  were  introduced  by  Dr. 
David  Clarence  McClelland,  a  psy- 
chology professor  who  headed  the 
Center  for  Research  in  Personality 
where  they  did  research.  He  said  in 
1962  that  he  feared  the  permanent 
effects  of  their  experiments. 

Mr.  Leary,  62,  contended  that 
Harvard  had  always  attracted 
scholars  interested  in  drugs  and  the 
mind,  and  had  always  been  in  the 
"mainstream  tradition  of  far-out, 
Sufi,  gnostic,  Harvard  experimen- 
tation." 

He  also  asserted  that  In  the  1950's 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency - 
placed  ads  in  the  campus  newspa- 
per to  recruit  Harvard  students  to 
participate  in  experiments  with 
mind-altering  drugs. 

Student  Promoted  Lecture 

Joseph  A.  Kasof,  a  Harvard 
graduate  student  in  sociology,  said 
he  promoted  the  lecture  because  of 
his  Interest  in  psychedelic  drugs. 
He  hired  the  hall  and  security  force 
and  paid  for  advertising  at  a  total 
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Richard  Alpert,  left,  and  Timothy  Leary  at  Harvard  University. 


cost  of  about  $2,300,  he  said. 

Tickets  were  $3,  and  crowds  of 
students  stood  outside  In  the  rain 
asking  for  extras. 


Mr.  Kasof  said  that  the  speakers 
agreed  to  appear  for  no  fee  but  that 
he  planned  to  split  any  profits  with 
them. 
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Show  Business 


Gold  in  the  Gift  of  Gab 


Despite  recession,  lecturers  are  in  demand  and  in  the  money 


Vegas  is  hurting,  and  Broadway  is  no 
longer  booming.  Hollywood  is  ner- 
vous, and  book  publishers  are  crying  re- 
cession. But  recession  has  a  soft  and  silky 
silver  lining  for  some  people  in  the  en- 
tertainment business:  those  who  make 
money  on  the  lecture  circuit.  Fees  are  up 
as  much  as  30%  over  last  year,  and  audi- 
ences are  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  pay 
and  listen  "The  lecture  business  is  better 
in  a  recession,"  says  Robert  Keedick, 
president  of  the  Keedick  Lecture  Bureau 
Inc.  "People  are  concerned,  and  they 
want  to  find  out  what's  going  on.  And  lec- 
tures are  also  cheaper  than  going  to  a 
nightclub." 

Long  gone  are  the  days  when  a  celeb- 
rity spoke  for  fun  and  a  free  lunch.  Hard- 
ly anyone  with  a  reputation  steps  onto  a 
platform  now  for  less  than  $1,500.  A  big 
name,  like  Henry  Kissinger  or  Gerald 
Ford,  can  demand  $15,000;  a  bigger  or  at 
least  a  more  commercial  name,  like  Wal- 
ter Cronkite  or  Radio  Commentator  Paul 
Harvey,  can  ask  for  a  piece  of  the  moon — 
or  as  much  of  it  as  $20,000  can  buy.  "I'm 
astounded  by  the  fees  people  offer  for  lec- 
tures." says  Economist  Milton  Friedman, 
who  asks  for.  and  receives,  an  astounding 
$15,000.  "I  find  it  hard  to  believe  I'm 
worth  what  I'm  paid." 

Colleges  provide  a  lucrative  market, 
with  fees  underwritten  by  student  activity 
funds,  indulgent  alumni  and  the  sale  of 
tickets  (usually  from  $1  to  $10).  Less  issue 
oriented  than  they  were  a  decade  ago,  stu- 
dents want  to  be  entertained  while  they 
are  being  informed.  When  they  do  listen 
to  issues,  today's  college  students  usually 
prefer  the  liberal  side  "They  don't  want 
to  listen  to  people  in  the  Administration," 
says  Joe  Cosby,  who  heads  Conference 
Speakers  International,  one  of  the  five 
biggest  lecture  bureaus.  "What  they  love 


to  hear  is  someone  saying  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, 'You've  got  it  wrong.'  " 

Business  groups  have  a  similar  bias — 
on  the  conservative  side.  "They  want  to 
hear  from  Republicans,"  says  Cosby,  "ex- 
cept when  Democrats  are  in  office;  then 
they  still  want  to  hear  from  Republicans, 
but  they'll  listen  to  Democrats  first.  When 
Democrats  are  out  of  office,  they  wish 
they  would  just  blow  away." 

With  so  much  gold  for  gab  available, 
competition  is  rough,  and  lecture  bureaus, 
which  take  anywhere  from  30%  to  40%  of 
their  clients'  fees,  move  swiftly.  A  couple 
of  TV  talk  show  appearances  or  a  best- 
seller can  double  a  $2,000  fee  in  just  a  few 
months.  Easy  up,  easy  down,  however. 
The  sun  is  now  setting  on  such  onetime 
stars  as  Abbie  Hoffman,  Jody  Powell  and 
Gloria  Steinem.  Perhaps  the  most  provoc- 
ative current  act,  and  the  oddest,  couples 
G.  Gordon  Liddy,  the  Watergate  tough 
guy,  and  Timothy  Leary,  the  apostle  of 
LSD  (who  was  busted  in  1966  by  then  New 
York  State  Prosecutor  Liddy).  Splitting 
an  $8,000  fee,  the  two  debate  the  power  of 
the  state  (Liddy)  vs.  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual (Leary)  "I'm  grateful  to  Tim  for 
drawing  out  his  constituency  so  that  I  can 
convince  them  of  my  point  of  view,"  says 
Liddy.  Responds  Leary:  "I  think  I'm  do- 
ing a  great  public  service  by  luring  Liddy 
onto  a  platform  and  pressing  him  to  say 
publicly  what  Haig,  Reagan  and  Kissin- 
ger think  privately."  Other  popular  com- 
binations: John  Dean  and  Bob  Wood- 
ward, who  share  between  $6,000  and 
$9,500;  Watergate  Conspirator  L  How- 
ard Hunt  Jr.  and  former  Senator  Sam  Er- 
vin,  chairman  of  the  Watergate  commit- 
tee, who  divide  $3,500  to  $5,500 

Not  all  speakers  even  pretend  to  seri- 
ousness, however.  Jerry  Mathers.  33,  who 
played  Beaver  in  Leave  It  to  Beaver,  a  se- 


ries of  the  '50s  and  '60s,  gets  $4,000  min- 
ing a  deep  vein  of  nostalgia  in  the  TV  gen- 
eration. Audiences  yell  "Beaver!  Beaver!" 
before  he  arrives  onstage  and  seem 
dreamily  content  to  let  him  recount  his 
rather  uneventful  life  since  the  series  fad- 
ed from  the  screen.  "My  appearances 
have  the  same  atmosphere  as  a  high 
school  reunion,"  he  says.  It  looks  more 
like  a  boarding-school  reunion  when  The 
Official  Preppy  Handbook  Editor  Lisa 
Birnbach  ($4,000)  appears.  "Sometimes," 
she  says,  "there  are  so  many  pink  button- 
down  shirts  out  there  that  I  have  to  wear 
sunglasses." 

There  are  other  hazards  on  the  circuit. 
Anyone  who  has  made  the  rounds 
can  tell  stories  of  the  host  who  forgot 
to  meet  the  plane  or  reserve  a  hotel 
room.  "Sometimes  they  put  you  up  in 
the  cheapest  motels  because  they  are 
trying  to  save  money,  and  frequently  you 
have  to  eat  dormitory  food."  complains 
Dr.  Alvin  Poussaint.  a  Harvard  psychia- 
trist ($1,500),  who  lost  ten  pounds  doing  a 
series  of  19  lectures  in  one  month  last 
year.  If  they  have  enough  clout,  speakers 
can  minimize  such  dangers  by  specifying 
what  they  need  ahead  of  time.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  ($5,000  to  $8,000).  for  in- 
stance, requires  a  queen-size  bed  and  win- 
dows that  open. 

Audiences  are  not  usually  so  success- 
ful in  pressing  their  demands  Hunter 
Thompson  ($3,000),  the  leading — and 
only — exponent  of  Gonzo  Journalism, 
filled  an  auditorium  at  the  College  of  Ma- 
rin, outside  San  Francisco.  The  only  prob- 
lem was  that  Thompson  did  not  appear 
for  40  minutes  and  then  showed  up  drunk, 
waving  a  bottle  of  Wild  Turkey  Refusing 
to  give  a  speech,  he  answered  questions 
instead,  and  when  he  was  done,  many  in 
the  room  asked  for  refunds  The  college 
refused  Thompson's  performance,  il 
maintained,  represented  Gonzo  Journal- 
ism at  its  very  best  And  lecture-fee  goug- 
ing at  its  very  worst  By  Gerald Clarke. 
Reported  by  Adam  Zagorln/New  York 
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An  unrepentant 
Leary  clings  to 
his  old  values 

By  Robert  Cross 

BACK  IN  THE  1960s,  he  was  known  as  the 
Pied  Piper  of  LSD.  the  man  who,  more  than 
anyone  else,  would  blow  minds  right  off  the 
planet. 
Timothy  Leary  came  across  as  mystical.  Pictures 
in  the  media  made  his  eyes  seem  almost  manica!ly 
detached,  his  smile  mocking,  his  hair  flowing,  his 
hirts  and  slacks  formless. 
Everyone  knew  his  story:  Leary  was  the  Harvard 
psychologist  who  turned  on  colleagues  and  graduate 
students  with  a  synthesis  of  the  psychedelic 
nushrooms  of  Mexico  and.  later  on,  that  little 
lerivative  of  ergot  fungus  known  as  LSD.  All  in  the 
name  of  science,  you  understand. 

In  1963,  Harvard  fired  him,  and  Timothy  Leary, 
Hie  "Turn  on,  Tune  in,  Drop  out"  mar.,  was  a 
glamorous  outcast,  a  psychedelic  scientist  with 
cores  of  local,  state  and  federal  law  enforcement 
\gents  twisting  themselves  into  knots  in  their  ef- 
forts to  arrest  him. 

LEARY  BECAME  the  center  of  a  drug  scene,  lie 
\vas  convicted  of  marijuana  possession— then  a 
serious  felony— in  Texas  and  California,  served 

ome  time  and  then,  in  1970,  escaped  from  a 
California  prison  with  the  aid  of  people  from  the 
radical  Weather  Underground.  After  nearly  three 
years  of  exile  in  Algeria,  Switzerland  and,  briefly, 
Afghanistan,  he  was  brought  back  to  the  United 
states  by  federal  authorities.  FBI  agents  kept  him 
>n  a  series  of  prisons  while  they  pumped  him 
i  unsuccessfully,  he  insists]  for  information  concern- 
ing the  radical  fugitives  who  had  helped  him  flee. 
In  the  mid-'70s,  after  a  series  of  legal  maneuvers 

hat  blur  the  exact  date,  Leary  was  released. 
He  was  a  philosopher  recognized  in  his  own  time. 
An  estate  in  Millbrook,  N.Y.,  underwritten  by 

vealthy  followers,  became  his  salon.  Ken  Kesey 
and  the  Merry  Pranksters  of  "Electric  Kool-Aid 
Acid  Test"  fame  visited  him.  When  John  and  Yoko 

K'dded  down  publicly  in  a  Montreal  hotel  to  demon- 

trate  for  peace,  Leary  was  there.  He  knew  Jack 
^erouac,  Allen  Ginsberg,  Jerry  Rubin,  Abbie 

Ioffman,  William  Burroughs,  Eldridge  Cleaver  and 

i  wide  assortment  of  shrinks,  scientists,  gurus, 
county  prosecutors,  federal  agents  and  prison 

"lards. 
Strangers  might  expect  Leary,  by  now,  to  be  a 

ort  of  charismatic  zombie  with  a  visionary  stare,  a. 
i  lystic  saint  with  wild  mane  and  a  sneer  for  the 
Establishment,  a  self-righteous,  arrogant,  zonked- 
nut,  aging  hippie.  He  is  expected  to  be  floating  on  a 

arpet  of  macabre  chemicals,  emerging  from  a 
hashish  mist,  gliding  from  a  past  filled  with  paisley 
'onts,  hookahs  and  mantras. 
N(>t  quite.  Picture,  instead,  a  former  lecturer  in 

linical  psychology  who  has  reached  the  age  of  62 
md  has  managed  to  sustain  a  certain  intellectual 

:eal. 

THAT'S  HE  WITH  the  light-blue  sweater  tied, 
-eppy-style,  around  the  shoulders  of  a  sport  shirt, 
he  kind  that  men  his  age  receive  on  Father's  Day 
irom  tykes  who  call  them  "gramps."  His  hair  is  the 

Continued  on  page  6 
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! Timothy  Lear/:  Still  "one  of  the  rowdies." 
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Pied  Piper  of  LSD,  the  man  who,  IB 
anyone  else,  would  blow  minds  right  off  ihe 
planet. 
Timothy  Leary  came  across  as  mystical.  Pictures 
media  made  his  eyes  seem  almost  manically 
detached,  his  smile  mocking,  his  hair  flowing,  his 
hirts  and  slacks  formless 
Everyone  knew  his  story.  Leary  was  the  I 

hologist  who  turned  on  colleagues  and  graduate 
'    tudents  with  a  synthesis  of  the  psychedelu 
mushrooms  of  Mexico  and,  later  on,  that  little 

native  of  ergot  fungus  known  as  LSD.  All  in  the 
■lame  of  science,  you  understand. 

In  1963,  Harvard  fired  him,  and  Timothy  Leary, 
Ihe  "Turn  on,  Tune  in.  Drop  out"  mar 
clamorous  outcast,  a  psychedelic  sclent! 

.res  of  local,  state  and  federal  law  enforce 
igantl  twisting  themselves  into  knots  in  their  ef- 
forts lo  arrest  him, 

LEARY  BECAME  the  center  of  a  drug  icene.  He 
was  convicted  of  marijuana  possession— then  a 
riotll  felony— 111  Texas  and  California,  served 
ime  time  and  then,  in  1970,  escaped  from  a 
lifornia  prison  with  the  aid  of  people  from  the 
i.lical  Weather  Underground.  After  nearly  three 
is  of  exile  in  Algeria.  Switzerland  and,  briefly, 
\fghanislan,  he  was  brought  back  to  tin 

tea  bv  federal  authorities.  FBI  agents  kept  him 
in  a  series  of  prisons  while  they  pumped  him 

uccessfully,  he  insists!  for  information  concern- 
ing the  radical  fugitives  who  had  helped  him  flee. 
11  the  mid  70s,  after  a  series  of  legal  maneuvers 
hat  blur  the  exact  dote,  Leary  was  released. 
He  was  a  philosopher  recognized  in  his  own  time. 
\n  estate  in  Millbrook.  NY.,  underwritten  by 
ealthy  followers,  became  lo^  talon.  Ken  Kesey 
ml  the  Merry  Pranksters  <>f  "Electric  Kool  Aid 
\cid  Test"  fame  visited  him.  When  John  i.nd  Yoko 
Ided  down  publicly  in  a  Montreal  hotel  to  demon- 
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Kerouac,  Allen  Ginsberg,  Jerry  Rubin,  Abbie 
loffman,  William  Burroughs,  fcldridge  Cle 
wide  assortment  ol  shrinks,  scientists,  gurus, 
.untv  prosecutors,  federal  agents  and  prison 
•lards. 

Strangers  might  expect  Leary,  by  now,  to  be  a 
it  of  charismatic  zombie  with  a  visionary  stare,  a 
lystic  saint  with  wild  mane  and  a  sneer  for  the 
tabllahment,  a  self-righteous,  arrogant,  z  . 
It,  aging  hippie.  He  is  expected  to  be  floating  on  a 
irpet  of  macabre  chemicals,  emerging  from  a 
hashish  mist,  gliding  from  a  past  filled  with  paisley 
hookahs  and  mantras. 
Ni*  quite.  Picture,  instead,  a  former  lecturer  in 
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hmothy  Leary:  Unroentant  and  still 
clinging  to  his  old  vi  *ws  and  values 


Continued  from  first  Tempo  page 
the  smooth  silver  helmet  commonly 
seen  at  faculty  meetings.  His  blue 
ik  as  if  they  know  a  really 
good  Joke. 

Among  the  half-dozen  books  Leary 
has  written  since  his  long  scrape 
with  the  law  is  an  autobiography 
called  "Flashbacks,"  ITarcher, 
$15  951.  and  that,  too,  is  surprisingly 
accessible  One  needn't  be  conver- 
sant with  clinical  psychology,  "The 
Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead'  or  the  1 
Ching  to  grasp  Leary's  version  of  his 
role  in  recent  American  history. 

LEARY  OF  LATE  has  been 
schmoozing  around  Hollywood,  mak- 
ing friends  with  members  of  the 
motion  picture  colony,  appearing  in 
a  Cheech  and  Chong  opus.  His 
motives,  as  always,  go  beyond  mere 
dabbling,  even  though  it  might  up 
pear  that  Leary  is  just  out  for  a  good 
lime. 

"There's  a  long  tradition  in  Hol- 
lywood of  having  eccentric  writers 
and  intellectual  troublemakers 
around,"  Learv  points  out.  "Aldous 
Huxley,  Chris  Isherwood,  Thomas 
Mann,  Scott  Fitzgerald,  William 
Faulkner— thev  all  checked  in." 

So  there's  old  Tim  at  the  movie- 
circuit  parties  now,  and  he's  still 
cast  as  "one  of  Ihe  rowdies."  The 

one  is  given  to  understand, 
come  into  a  social  gathering  and  find 
that  no-smoking  signs  have  been 
posted  at  the  door  and  that  the  re- 
freshments run  toward  cocaine,  pot, 
champagne  and  health  food  Leary — 
ever  the  iconoclast— will  not  do 
drugs  publicly.  He  thinks  champagne 
is  too  vinegary  and  would  rather  sip 
a  martini   whenever  he  and  the 
other  rowdies  want  to  smoke  one  of 
their  filter-tip  cigarettes,  they  must 
huddle  in  a  group  off  in  a  comer 
somewhere,  giggling  at  their 
hellbenl  transgression. 

In  short.  Learv  clings  to  some  old 
I  in  red-whiteand-blue 
American,"  he  insists.  For  example, 
he  goes  to  Dodger  games  and  eats 
hotdogs.  His  ii  year-old  stepson. 
Zachary.  wife  Barbara's  boy,  is  a 
Little  Leaguer,  and  Leary  is  the 
"team  father." 

LEARY'S  FATHER  WAS  a 

rakehell,  booze  loving  Army  dentist 
from  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  caused 
him  to  be  conceived,  Timothv  imag- 
ines, the  night  of  Jan.  17,  1920.  "On 
the  preceding  dav,  alcohol  had 
become  an  illegal  drug,"  Leary 
writes  in  "Flashbacks,"  striking  the 
first  of  many  portentlous  notes. 

teary  believes  that  when  the  baby- 
boomers  who  were  born  after  1946 
start  winning  high  office,  they  will 
(ni  more  tolerant  toward  mind- 
bending  chemicals  and  legislate  re- 
peuli)  of  their  own.  Some  members  of 
the  Permissive  Parent  generation 
I  Leary's  generation)  will  be 
Cheei  Ins.  Those  in  the  Old-Timer 
generation,  born  shortly  after  1900, 
will  either  be  dead  or  so  defiantly 
alive  that  they'll  be  cheering  too. 

Finally,  the  Whiz-Kid  generation, 
born  after  1965,  will  be  making  new 
computer  programs  [thus  expanding 
minds  electrically)  and  launching 
the  space  stations  where  pioneers  of 
'.ne  future  will  float  in  sell-contained 
communities.  Leary  has  drawn  up  a 
chart  about  this 

"I  make  this  prediction  with  confi- 
dence and  serenity,"  he  declares 
"The  young  ones  are  ready  to  turn 
on  the  higher  circuits  of  their  brains, 
tune  m  to  the  awesome  strength  of 
their  numbers,  and  take  charge  of 
evolution." 

NONE  Will.  HAVE  to  take  the 
soil  of  old-fashioned  linear  route  im 
m  Leary,  who  had  started  a 
lamih  and  gathered,  academic 
creo.-ntials  in  the  precincts  of  th< 


University  of  California  al  Berkeley 
before  getting  a  job  at  II-    vard  in 
1960. 

:\ed  on  the  cam|  us  with  his 
children,  Jack  and  Susan  suffering  a 
sense  of  loss  and  pangs  o   ,oiill  from 
the  unexpected  suicide  ol  I  is  wife, 
Marianne,  back  in  California. 

med,  hail  not  been 
able  to  cope  with  a  post-Hiroshima 
sense  of  paranoia,  or  she  found  the 
fast  pace  of  liberal  polities  in  Cold 
War  America  too  much,  oi  she 
feared  her  husband's  magnetism, 
which  drew  unwanted  won'  n  friends 
into  the  family  orbit.  Slit  hadn't 
explained  exactly  why  she  wanted 
out,  but  clearly  she  did. 

Leary,  39,  was  consldei  ed,  in  1960, 
to  be  a  potential  faculty  si  ir.  His 
papers,  including  "The  Intc  rpersonal 
Diagnosis  of  Personality,    were 
well-known  darts  thrown  al  the 
"monastic"  Freudians. 

During  a  fateful  summer  vacation 
in  Mexico  that  year,  Leai  v  and  his 
new  Harvard  friend  Dick  Alpert.  an 
assistant  professor,  inges  li  d  hallu- 
cinogenic mushrooms.  "1  learned 
that  the  brain  is  an  undei  utilized 
biocomputcr,  containing  1-  il  lions  of 
unaccesscd  neurons,"  Leary  reports. 

Excited  by  their  discovei  v,  Leary 
and  Alpert  returned  that  (all  to  Insti- 
tute a  study  program,  turning  on 
graduate  students  and  oth  il  subjects 
with  a  mushroom-derived  drug 
called  psilocybin.  It  wasn  t  long  be- 
fore friends  were  introdu'  iog  them 
to  the.more  powerful  and  even  more 
interesting  LSD.  And  soon  dter  that, 
events  began  spinning  out  if  control. 

"Was  I  a  drug  messlah?  Was  I  the 
leader  of  a  drug  culture?  ' 

LEARY  guesses  not. 

"I'm  associated  with  di  tigs,  but  1 
have  nothing  to  do  with  heroin, 
cocaine,  PCB.  Valium,  (hi  :  whole 
list.  I  take  a  drink  now  and  then,  but 
I've  never  even  been  assc  'itcd  with 
advocating  booee.  My  god.  most 
male  members  of  my  Irish  Catholic 
family  went  down  the  tube;  under 
alcohol. 

"I've  always  been  invoh'd  with 
this  very  small  group  of  pi  mt 
derivatives— marijuana,  1  ->D,  psilo- 
cybin. What  we  were  saymi'  about 
LSD  was  based  on  our  results  with 
pure  LSD,  administered  foi  thought- 
ful purposes  in  very  benii '■   protec- 
tive surroundings.  I  was  Just  inter- 
viewed about  LSD  at  a  time  when  7 
million  young  people  were  using  im- 
pure LSD— God  knows  what  they 
were  taking— without  an>  i  repara- 
tion. What  1  was  talking  ■Oout  was 
something  quite  different,  aid  it  took 
time  for  people  to  catch  on  to  that." 

G.  Gordon  Liddy,  then  an  assistant 
prosecutor  in  Duchess  Courty,  N.Y., 
certainly  hadn't  caught  on   In  the 
summer  of  1967,  he  staged  a  massive 
raid  on  Leary's  and  Alpe. 


Millbrook  headquarters.  To  Liddy's 
discerning  eye,  the  denizens  looked 
like  anything  but  serious  re- 
searchers, There  was  Leary  with  a 
flower  in  his  hair,  and  all  manner  of 
crazies  were  running  around,  play- 
ing Beatles  records  at  full  volume, 
making  love— not  war — all  over  the 
sprawling  mansion. 

In  "Will."  Liddy's  best-selling 
memoir,  the  stoical  mastermind  of 
Watergate  recalls  that  his  darkest 
suspicions  about  the  Millbrook  scene 
were  well  founded:  "The  word  was 
that  at  Leary's  lair  the  panties  were 
drooping  as  fast  as  the  acid.  ...  We 
h.iiln  t  cleared  more  than  10  steps 
before  my  worst  fears  were  realized. 
.  .  .  Leary  was  wearing  a  Hathaway 
shirt   Period.  Since  the  stairs  were 
steep,  and  we  were  craning  our 
necks  upward  as  Leary  bounced 
downward,  our  first  view  of  the  good 
doctor  was,  to  say  the  least,  reveal- 


Reca 


■ailing  the  episode,  the  good 
doctor  hoots.  "That's  cop  poetry,"  he 
says.  "I  love  it.  'Leary^s  lair,'  the 
sexual  fantasies." 

LEARY  MAINTAINS  that  Llddy 
actually  had  broken  into  his  bedroom 
I  "I  have  24  witnesses")  and  that  the 
subsHance  troopers  found  on  the 
premises  I  "obviously  a  high-grade 
brand  of  marijuana,    Liddy  sur- 
mised) was  innocent  peat  moss. 

Billions  of  brain  cells  have  been 
expanded  since  those  days.  Liddy 
and  Leary  are  now  good  friends. 
They  have  formed  a  two-man  debat- 
ing society,  visiting  campuses  and 
arguing  their  radically  different 
viewpoints. 

"I  am  fond  of  Liddy,"  Leary  says. 
"1  disagree  with  him  100  percent. 
He's  a  totally  authoritarian  personal- 
ity. But  he's  an  individualist.  He's 
intelligent,  ruthlessly  honest." 

For  his  part,  Liddy  has  been 
quoted  as  saying,  just  as  affection- 
ately, "(Leary)  nasn't  changed  his 
ideas  one  bit.  He's  putting  forth  the 
same  ideas  to  another  generation, 
and  God  forbid  he  should  succeed. 
.  .  .  These  ideas  are  very  danger- 
ous." 

It's  true  that  Leary  still  takes 
drugs,  including  some  of  the  old 
favorites  and  a  few  newcomers  to 
the  lineup— such  "neuro- 
transmitters" as  Adam,  XTC, 
ketamine  and  Intellex. 

"1  TAKE  LEGAL  and  nonlegal  and 
illegal  drugs  in  the  privacy  of  my 
own  home  or  in  quiet,  secluded 
places  as  part  of  a  life  plan  of 
growth  and  healthy  entertainment," 
he  says. 

But  he  does  seem  reluctant  to  ad- 
vocate such  experimentation,  and  his 
eyes  really  light  up  futuristically 
only  when  he  talks  about  the  mind- 
twisters  and  brain  expanders  of  this 
new  age— the  space  hardware  that 


Leary  in  '68.  "What  I  was  talking  about  was  something  different,  and  it 
took  time  lor  people  to  catch  on  to  tt  I 


will  liberate  people  from  the  damp, 
heavy  crust  of  Earth;  the  computers 
that  will  zap  the  cerebral  cortex  in 
the  privacy  of  our  own  homes.  He  is 
working  with  some  psychologists 
:  even  now  on  the  design  of  educa- 
I  tional  computer  programs. 
',     "Many  intellectuals  and  moralists 
[  denounce  video  games,"  he  says  be- 
>  fore  reluctantly  shunning  another 
•  beer  and  ordering  a  Sanka  instead. 
|     "I  know  the  same  criticism  was 
I  prevalent  when  Gutenberg  made  the 

personal  book  available.  I'm  sure 

!  critics  warned  that  when  people  had 

!  their  own  personal  books,  kids  would 

'  be  sitting  around  ruining  their  eyes 

reading,  instead  of  getting  out  there 


lei    ning  how  to  swordfight  and  plow. 
1  've  got  a  9-year-old  stepson,  a  10- 
yei  r-ola  grandson  and  an  11-year-old 
giunddaughter  who  are  teaching  me 
video  games.  I've  come  to  the  con- 
clu  ion  that  the  video  arcades  are 
...  the  epic  story.  I'm  very  very 
high  on  them." 

id  before  he  departs  for  his 
hotel,  Leary  reveals  that  he  has  been 
pu  liing— almost  from  the  time  he 
nis  last  pair  of  handcuffs — a 
concept  he  labels  Space  Migration, 
Im  lligence  Increase  and  Life  Exten- 
sion. 

In  street  parlance,  as  Liddy  proba- 
bly knows  already,  the  handle  for 
tl '    dangerous  idea  is  S.M.I.I.L.E. 


!  Timothy  Leary:  Still  "one  of  tht    owdies 


From 


FLASHBACKS 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  TIMOTHY  LEARY 


My  most  vivid  memory  of  my  grandfather  dates  to  a  wintry  evening  when  he 
found  me  sitting  on  the  floor  of  his  study  reading  Life  on  the  Mississippi.  He 
questioned  me  about  my  reading.  When  I  told  him  I  read  eight  to  ten  books  a 
week,  he  asked  what  I  had  learned.  Then  he  motioned  me  to  follow  him  into 
his  bedroom,  a  forbidden  sanctum  to  which  only  the  maid  was  allowed 
entry.  He  undressed  with  such  prudish  skill  that  I  never  caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  body  while  he  put  on  a  long  nightgown. 

"Nine  children,  six  grandchildren,"  he  mumbled,  "all  hel  l-raising"  i  1 1  iter- 
ates. You're  the  only  one  who  reads." 

He  lifted  his  frail  body  onto  the  bed  and  motioned  me  over. 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"Ten." 

"You're  the  youngest  and  the  last  so  I'll  give  you  the  best  piece  of  advice  I 
can."  He  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  position.  "Never  do  anything  like  anyone 
else,  boy.  Do  you  understand?" 

"I'm  not  sure,  sir." 

"Find  your  own  way.  Be  the  only  one  of  a  kind.  Now  do  you  understand?" 


Fifty-two  years  and  countless  adventures,  curiosities,  battles,  heart- 
aches, quests,  crazinesses,  enemies,  caresses,  destinies,  ecstacies,  surren- 
ders, compulsions,  comrades,  and  victories  later,  it's  obvious  that  Tim  Leary 
took  his  grandfather's  advice.  Heroic  to  some,  almost  diabolic  to  others, 
Dr.  Timothy  Leary  has  never  been  any  less  than  one  of  a  kind. 

FLASHBACKS  is  an  extraordinary  story  of  an  extraordinary  life. 

"Gorgeous  storytelling." 

Kirkus  Reviews 

"An  important  historical  document" 

American  Library  Association  Booklist 

"[An]  irreverent,  readable  memoir." 

Publishers  Weekly 

J.  P.  Tarcher,  Inc.  9110  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90069 


FLASHBACKS 


Whatever  one's  feelings  are  about  Timothy  Leary,  his  societal  impact 
has  been  undeniable.  A  symbol  of  change  and  self-discovery  for  an 
entire  generation,  Leary's  story  is  a  history  of  our  times.  Whether  in  the 
world  of  politics,  education,  psychology,  or  music,  Leary  was  where  it 
was  happening,  when  it  was  happening,  knew  how  and  why  it  was 
happening,  and  more  than  likely  was  the  one  it  was  happening  to.  He 
held  the  cultural  pulse  of  America  right  in  his  hands. 


"Someday  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  Tim  Leary  may  be  remembered  as  the 
Galileo  of  the  twentieth  century.  Meanwhile,  as  FLASHBACKS  jauntily  demon- 
strates, we  can  have  a  lot  more  fun  with  our  neuronaut  than  the  Italians  had  with 
their  astronomer." 

Tom  Robbins 


"Not  only  a  glittering  panorama  of  the  '60s,  but  an  essential  history  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  new  human  race." 

William  Burroughs 


"Timothy  Leary  takes  us  on  a  haunting  and  nostalgic  'trip'  back  into  the  sixties, 
where  everything  was  important,  where  even  garbage  cans  glowed  and  winked 
and  breathed.  He's  brought  enormous  intelligence  and  compassion  to  a  breath- 
taking vision." 

Carolyn  See 


"FLASHBACKS  is  filled  with  good  stories,  celebrities,  zaniness,  and  solid  informa- 
tion about  the  psychedelic  revolution  of  the  1960s  and  the  man  who  was  its  chief 
proponent." 

Andrew  Weil 

J.  P.Tarcher,  Inc.  9110  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90069 
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"[A]  whirlwind  tour  of  the  life  of  Timothy  Leary,  age  62,  who,  as  Harvard 
psychology  professor,  and  later,  free-lance  LSD  evangelist,  was  at  the  vortex  of  the 
drug  revolution  of  the  1960s."* 

"The  succession  of  schools,  women,  cities,  drugs,  politics,  prisons,  and 
philosophies  that  unfold  as  Leary  narrates  his  life  are,  if  nothing  else,  testimony  to 
the  man's  remarkable  ebullience,  resilience,  irrepressibility."** 

"Hundreds — thousands — of  hits  later,  the  good  doctor's  brain,  happily,  is  not 
deep-fried  but  is  quite  capable  of  providing  a  witty,  wholly  engaging  account  of 
the  people  and  events  of  that  important  period:  Allen  Ginsberg,  the  Merry 
Pranksters,  Richard  Alpert,  William  Burroughs,  Marshall  McLuhan,  Aldous 
Huxley,  and  many  more."* 

"These  tellings  have  a  poignancy  underneath  the  bravura  that  makes  Leary  seem 
more  likable  than  usual,  and  less  nutty."** 

"In  alternating  sections  on  his  life  in  the  public  spotlight  of  the  '60s  and  '70s  and 
his  earlier  years  as  the  troublesome  offspring  of  Irish-Catholic  professionals  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  he  describes  his  early  success  as  a  clinical  psycholo- 
gist, his  experiments  with  psychedelic  drugs  at  Harvard,  and  the  'establishment' 
opposition  that  led  to  his  public  role  as  a  'cheerleader  for  change.'"*** 

"There  are  glamorous  days  of  high  living  and  travel... prodigious  outpourings  of 
books  and  articles.  But  the  prisons  are  also  real,  and  Leary  describes  the  dark  times 
with  wry  humor.... The  blow-by-blow  description  of  the  [prison]  escape  has  the 
tension  of  detective  fiction."** 


*  American  Library  Association  Booklist 
**  Kirkus  Reviews 
***  Publishers  Weekly 
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FLASHBACKS  is  a  veritable  Who's  Who  of  the  1960s  and  1970s: 
Kerouac  and  Koestler,  John  and  Yoko,  the  Kennedys,  Charles  Manson, 
G.  Gordon  Liddy,  Eldridge  Cleaver,  along  with  Afghani  generals,  Hindu 
gurus,  Folsom  Prison  bikers,  CIA  agents,  and  Hollywood  celebrities. 

FLASHBACKS  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  daring,  charismatic,  and 
controversial  figures  of  the  twentieth  century,  told  with  wit,  charm, 
humor,  intelligence,  and  love. 

TURN  ON,  TUNE  IN,  FLASHBACK. 


FLASHBACKS 

An  Autobiography 

By  Timothy  Leary 

Published  by  j.  P.  Tarcher,  Inc. 

9110  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 

Distributed  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

2  Park  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108 

Publication  Date:  June  7, 1983 

Price:  $15.95 

ISBN:  0-87477-177-3 

For  further  information  please  contact  Kim  Freilich 

(213)  273-3274. 
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Return  Engagement 

Four  Star  Theatre,  April  14,  7:30  p.m. 

Talk  about  strange  bedfellows.  G. 
Gordon  Liddy,  mastermind  of  the 
bungled  Watergate  burglary  and  Dr. 
Timothy  Leary,  '60s  LSD  guru,  are 
chronicled  in  this  90-minute  documen- 
tary as  they  tour  on  the  lucrative  col- 
lege lecture  circuit.  Director  Alan 
Rudolph  has  captured  a  curious  part 
of  Americana  as  the  Liddy/Leary  act 
plays  in  "Great  Debate"  staging  be- 
fore a  throng  of  1,500  theatregores  at 
the  Wilshire  Ebell. 

Liddy  chitchats  about  "the  code" 
he  has  lived  by,  while  Leary  lights  out 
about  the  future  being  with  video 
games.  Presented  through  a  series  of 
19  sequences,  including  one  deliciously 
droll  white  wine/Hollywood/literati 
party,  where  the  two  mingle  with  the 
easy  aplomb  of  those  of  "celebrity" 
status,  "Return"  is  a  dryly  ironic  film. 
Both  Liddy  and  Leary  seem  somewhat 
bemused,  realizing  they  are  now  seem- 
ingly dependent  on  each  other  for  the 
bulk  of  their  income,  as  they  argue 
and  niggle  about  drugs,  Watergate  and 
morality.  As  an  observer  in  the  film 
exclaims,  "You  two  sound  like  an  old 
married  couple."       — Duane  Byrge 


'RETURN  ENGAGEMENT Jl*nW* 

United  States,  1983 

Today  at  7  p.m.  at  the  Four  Star 

Film  maker  Alan  Rudolph's  curious  piece  of  Americana  docu- 
ments eight  days  in  the  lives  of  G.  Gordon  Liddy  of  Watergate 
infamy  and  Timothy  Leary,  the  former  Harvard  professor  and  LSD 
guru,  who  are  on  the  road  on  a  paid  lecture  circuit  together.  The 
unlikely  duo  are  depicted  in  public  and  private  sequences,  which 
reveal  as  much  about  the  society  that  spawned  them  as  the  men 
themselves.  In  addition,  Rudolph  is  too  much  of  a  dramatic  artist  not 
to  expose  the  devastating  similarities  between  these  two  very  glib, 
middle-aged,  middle-class  men.  This  is  an  entertaining,  well-edited 
'film,  except  it  makes  one  very  queasy  because  it  gives  such  a  large 
and  rather  frightening  show  biz  forum  to  Liddy,  who  is  as  articulate 
and  intelligent  as  he  is  unrepentant 

-LINDA  GROSS 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  BOOKLIST 

April  15th  issue  of  Booklist' s  feature,  "UPFRONT." 

"UPFRONT  is  comprised  of  reviews  of  books  that  the  BOOKLIST 
staff  predicts  will  be  in  demand  in  libraries  and  for  which 
it  is  likely  that  libraries  will  place  multi-copy  orders. 

Librarians  and  others  engaged  in  media  selection  depend  of  BOOKLIST 
reviews  for  their  reliability,  consistency  and  fairness.  They  know 
that  each  review  is  a  recommendation  for  purchase." 


Leary,  Timothy.  Flashbacks:  an  autobiography.  1983. 
[416p.]  illus.  Tarcher;  dist.  by  Houghton,  $15.95 
(0-87477-177-3).  Galley.  May. 

"Up  ahead,  I  saw  to  my  astonishment  that  Miss  Egg, 
far  from  b^.i^g  a  passive,  dumb  glob  with  round  heels 
waiting  to  be  knocked  up  by  some  f irst-to-arrive, 
breathless,  sweaty,  muscular  sperm,  was  a  lumines- 
cent sun,  radiating  amused  intelligence,  surrounded 
by  magnetic  fields  bristling  with  phosphorescent 
radar  scanners'  and  laser-defenses."  And  so  begins 
this  whirlwind  tour  of  the  life  of  Timothy  Leary, 
age  62,  who,  as  Harvard  psychology  professor  and, 
later,  free-lance  LSD  evangelist,  was  at  the  vortex 
of  the  drug  revolution  of  the  1960s.  Hundreds — 
thousands — of  hits  later,  the  good  doctor's  brain, 
happily,  is  not  deep-fried  but  is  quite  capable  of 
providing  a  witty,  wholly  engaging  account  of  the 
people  and  events  of  that  important  period — Allen 
Ginsberg,  the  Merry  Pranksters,  Richard  Alpert,  Wil- 
liam Burroughs,  Marshall  McLuhan,  Aldous  Huxley,  and 

many  more.  Whatever  reputation  Leary  has  rightfully 
or  wrongfully  been  tagged  with,  he  offers  here  an 
important  historical  document  and  a  well-considered 
apologia  for  the  use  of  mind-expanding  drugs.  To 

include  32  black-and-white  photos.  Notes;  no  index. 
AM.  150* .092  (B)  Leary,  Timothy  Francis//Psychol- 
ogists— U.S. — Biography  [CIP]  82-16915 


RETURN  ENGAGEMENT 

USA,  1983 

Alan  Rudolph,  the  Altman-esque  director 
of  Welcome  To  LA.  and  Remember  My 
Name,  has  surfaced  with  a  documentary 
this  time,  covering  last  year's  so-called 

_  "Great  Debate"  between  Timothy  Leary 
,;riand  G.  Gordon  Liddy.  The  result  is 
fascinating  and  fun.  The  debates  don't 
appear  to  have  been  much  —  the  issues 
are  too  deep,  too  wracked  with  suffering 
on  both  sides,  to  be  settled  in  an  evening 
of  glib  chit-chat  —  so  Rudolph  focuses  on 
the  personal  interactions  of  the  two  men 
offstage.  Scenes  from  the  debate  are  used 
to  lay  bare  the  rather  dire  conflicts  that 
would  otherwise  remain  hidden.  In  the 
process,  the  Leary-Liddy  conflict  becomes 
a  genuine  confrontation,  a  real  contrast  in 
values  that  stays  with  you.  Does  Rudolph 
play  favorites?  Amazingly,  no.  One  would 
assume  he'd  favor  Leary  —  that  the  good 
|  doc  would  be  portrayed  as  God's  Wise 
%Fool,  while  Liddy  would  remain  a  Water- 
gate ogre  —  but  something  much  more 
interesting  happens.  Leary  comes  across 
as  an  earnest,  good-hearted  but  mortal 
fool,  running  for  re-election  to  an  in- 
.  nocence  he  lost  years  ago.  When  cornered 
in  an  argument,  he  blabbermouths  in 
circles,  smiling  all  the  while  (innocence 
must  be  around  here  someplace!).  Liddy, 
on  the  other  hand,  emerges  as  an  enor- 
mously intelligent,  complex  man  —  a 
monster  whose  opinions  on  just  about 
anything  are  still  too  brutal  and  too 
ferociously  cold-blooded,  but  whose 
honesty  and  depth  of  feeling  are  too 
i  compelling  to  dismiss.  (FXF) 
Four  Star,  7:30  p.m. 
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May  2,  1983 


Ms.  Kim  Freilich 

J. P.  TARCHER,  Inc. 

9110  Sunset  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California  90069 

Dear  Kim, 

We've  really  hit  the  jackpot  here!  Both  TIME  and  NEWSWEEK  carried 
a  photo  and  in  the  case  of  TIME  (People  Section)  a  lead  item  and, 
in  the  case  of  NEWSWEEK,  an  extremely  prominent  break  mentioning 
FLASHBACKS. 

I  had  a  most  enjoyable  meeting  with  Tim  last  week  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  in  New  York,  June  6th,  7th  and  8th. 

All  the  best. 


Very   sincerely, 


Samaantha  Dean 
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NEWSMAKERS 


The  man  who  did  some  mean  Carter  and 
Nixon  imitations  got  a  bit  (if  his  own  back 
recently  when  a  couple  of  wild  and  crazy 
guys,  several  Blues  Brothers  and  a  Cone- 
head  took  on  Dan  Aykroyd  in  an  MTV- 
sponsored  look-alike  contest.  "Hey,  these 
are  good-looking  guys,"  remarked  the  real 
thing,  who  has  two  new  films  coming  up, 
"Doctor  Detroit,"  opening  this  week,  and 
"Trading  Places,"  with  Eddie  Murphy,  to 
be  released  next  month.  Aykroyd  is  plan- 
ning to  regroup  the  Blues  Brothers  Band  in 
part  as  a  way  to  finance  the  John  Belushi 
Memorial  Fund,  a  program  that  provides 
scholarships  for  theater  students  and  sup- 
ports a  number  of  drug-abuse  organiza- 
tions. "It's  fun  to  remind  people  of  John," 
said  Aykroyd.  "It  brings  a  smile  to  peo- 
ple's faces  when  they  remember  how  he 
s  laugh." 


Bernard  Gotfryd — Newsweck 
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ore  than  1,200  students  tuned  in  wh 
Timothy  Leary  dropped  by  last  week  for 
his  first  appearance  at  Harvard  since  1963, 
when  he  and  fellow  psychology  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Alpcrt  were  fired  for  turning  on  some 
of  the  university's  finest  minds.  David 
Clarence  McClelland,  the  psychology  pro- 
fessor who,  as  the  head  of  the  Center  for 
Research  in  Personality,  backed  their  dis- 
missal, was  also  on  hand  to  welcome  back 
his  ex-colleagues.  Latter-day  transcenden- 
talist  Leary,  whose  aptly  titled  autobiogra- 
phy, "Flashbacks,"  is  due  out  this  month, 
comfWfW 


V      Ay 
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Aykroyd  surrounded  by  look-alikes:  Will  the  real  Conehead please  stand  up? 


1  leagues,  friends  and  fans 
who  gathered  last  week  for  a 
tribute  to  him  by  the  Film 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center.  In 
return,  a  star  cast  of  former 
leading  ladies,  including  Jean 
Simmons,  Maggie  Smith  and 
Maureen    Stapleton,    played 

Ryan  at  the  mound:  The 
Express  came  through 


The  Express  made  a  few 
forced  stops  along  the  way, 
but  last  week  Nolan  Ryan  fi- 
nally came  through:  with  a 
curve  ball  to  Montreal  Expos 
pinch  hitter  Brad  Mills,  the 
Houston  Astros pitcherbroke 
the  career  strikeout  record 
Walter  Johnson  set  in  1927. 
Although  he  began  the  season 
with  3,494  strikeouts — only 
14  short  of  the  record — Ryan 
had  to  call  a  timeout  because 
of  an  infection,  then  made  a 
slow  start  in  his  first  games 
back.  "I'm  relieved  I  got  it 
over  with,"  he  said.  "I  never 
realized  15  strikeouts  would 
takesuchalongtime."Butthe 
fireballer  may  need  to  throw 
some  more  smoke:  Steve  Carl- 
ton of  the  Philadelphia  Phil- 
lies is  just  21  strikeouts  away 
from  Ryan's  new  record. 

ELOISESALHOLZ 

Robert  R.  McEtroy — Newsweek 

vier,  Plowright  and  son  Richard:  A  king's  tribute 


"llee,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and 
praised  the  university  for  being  in  "the  big 
league  of  chemical  psychedelic  experimen- 
tation." Alpert,  who  changed  his  name  to 
Ram  Dass  in  honor  of  an  Indian  my.slic, 
cheerfully  admitted  that  he,  like  Leary, 
still  takes  drugs.  The  two  then  joined  a 
crowd  of  students  for  a  nostalgic  repast  of 
strictly  down-to-earth  mushrooms. 

The  performance  was  one  of  the  most 
moving  of  Laurence  Olivier's  extraordinary 
career.  "My  heart  is  indeed  so  full  that  it  is 
bound,  if  I  am  not  very  careful,  to  overflow," 
said  Olivier,  playing  himself  before  the  2,500 


their  hearts  out  for  the  ail- 
ing 75-year-old  actor.  "I  fell 
hopelessly  in  love  with  him," 
admitted  Simmons,  who  was 
Ophelia  to  Olivier's  screen 
Hamlet,  "but  all  I  got  was, 
'Get  thee  to  a  nunnery'."  The 
next  day  Lord  Olivier,  who 
recently  added  King  Lear  to 
his  film  repertoire,  proceed- 
ed with  his  wife,  actress 
Joan  Plowright,  to  the  White 
House  for  a  dinner  and  screen- 
ing of  the  upcoming  TV  ver- 
sion of  Shakespeare's  tragedy . 
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Alpert  and  Leary  talking  up  higher  education  at  Harvard 


Those  two  Harvard  boys 
from  the  fraternal  order  of 
lambda  sigma  delta  returned  to 
he  old  campus  last  week  for 
the  first  time  since  being  ousted 
20  years  ago  for  involving  stu- 
dents in  their  experiments  with 
mind-altering  drugs.  Timothy 
Leary,  62,  the  pop  promoter  of 
I SD  in  the  '60s.  and  Richard 
Alpert,  49,  now  known  as 
Baba  Ram  Dass.  showed  up  in 


\ 


Sadat  at  her  home  in  Cairo 


a  rented  hall  thick  with  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  were  on 
mother's  milk  when  the  pair 
achieved  their  notoriety.  Har- 
vard, said  Leary,  is  still  the 
main  line  of  American  tran 
scendental  thinking." 


As  controversial  as  I  gyp- 
iian  President  Anwar  Sadat  was 

alive,  he  has  become  no  less 
so  a  year  and  a  half  after  Ins  as- 


sassination. In  a  new  memoir, 
his  disillusioned  onetime  advis- 
er Muhammed  Hassanein  Heikal 
contends  that  Sadat  had  a  hum- 
ble-beginnings complex  that 
caused  him  to  live  inordinate- 
ly lavishly.  The  author  says 
that  Sadat  popped  a  couple  of 
vodkas  daily  despite  his  Islam- 
ic faith's  liquor  prohibition. 
The  Egyptian  government  last 
month  banned  import  of  the 
book.  Anwar's  widow  Jehan  Sa- 
dat, 49,  has  not  commented 
publicly  on  Heikal's  charges, 
but  she  will  provide  a  portrait 
of  her  husband  in  her  own  just 
finished  memoir. 


Greystoke:  The  Legend 
of  Tarzan  just  might  salvage 
what  remained  of  the  jungle 
lord's  reputation  after  John  and 
Bo  Derek  turned  Tarzan  into  a 
howler  in  1981.  This  time  out, 
when  Tarzan,  played  by  New- 
comer Christopher  Lambert,  25, 
discovers  that  he  is  the  Earl  of 
Greystoke,  he  doffs  his  loin- 
cloth and  hightails  it  to  Eng- 
land. When  his  adoptive  dad 
Silverbeard  also  turns  up  .  .  . 
Oh  heck,  Tarzan  is  a  howler  no 
matter  how  you  cut  it.  At  least 
this  version  puts  him  in  some 
decent  clothes. 


The  outlook  wasn  t  brilliant  for 

the  Lxpos  team  that  day, 
Tl±e  score  stood  4  to  2,  two 

innings  more  to  play. 
With  Nolan  Ryan  on  the  mound, 

the  Astros  led  the  game. 
The  lixpos '  Little  stria  k  out 

fast  and  Mack  well  did  the 

same. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred 

eight  good  men  had  fallen 


Ryan  delivering,  and  celebrating,  the  pi 


;ave  him  the  record 


to  Ryan  s  smoke, 
And  he  stood  ready  to  wrap 

him  self  in  Walter  Johnson 's 

cloak. 
A  strikeout  more  and  Ryan  d 

he  enshrined  in  baseball 

heaven, 
Taking  the  record  that  Johnson 

held  since  1927. 
Now  came  Brad  Mills,  his  bat  in 

hand,  ready  for  his  fate. 
He  stared  down  Ryan  and  took 

his  stance;  the  pitch 

whipped  'cross  the  plate. 
On  Ryan  's  second,  Mills  took 

aim;  he  swung,  but  the  ball 

got  through. 
Nineteen  thousand  fans  held 

their  breath;  the  count 

turned  1  and  2. 
Now  Casey  choked  when  his 


time  came,  but  Ryan  kept 

his  nerve. 
He  cocked  his  arm  and  then  let 

loose,  not  a  fastball  but  a 

curve! 
Now  the  air  hangs  silent 

as  Mills  declines  to  swing, 
"Strike  three.1"  the  umpire  cries; 

"Huzzah!"  the  fans  all  sing. 
Oh  somewhere  in  this  favored 

land  the  sun  is  shining 

bright. 
The  bells  still  ring  in  Houston; 

Montreal  is  dark  with 

blight. 
There  is  no  joy.  says  Mills, 

this  was  not  his  day: 
"If  I  had  a  choice,  I  would  have 

chosen  to  make  history 

some  other  way. " 

— ByE.  Gray  don  Carter 


Lambert  and  dear  old  dad  in  their  monkey  suits  in  London 
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May   12,    1983 


Ms.  Kim  Freilich 
J.  P.  TARCHER,  INC. 
9110  Sunset  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 

Dear  Kim: 

We're  in  Bob  Osborne's  "Rambling  Reporter"  in  THE  HOLLYWOOD  REPORTER 
today  with  a  story  about  Tim's  autobiography. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  for  your  files. 

Sincerely , 


Linda  Dozoretz 

LD/ml 

Enclosure 

cc :    Jeremy  Tarcher 
Timothy  Leary 
Warren  Cowan 
Dale  Olson 
Samantha  Dean 
Alan  Schwartz 
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Rfinihliii"  Reporter 


Robert  Osborne 


Ocratch  that  idea  of  an  NBC  sequel 
to  "Rage  of  Angels."  The  peacock 
wanted    it    for    the    February    '84 
sweeps  but  it  got  swept  away  —  but 
definitely  —  when  Jaclyn  Smith  (or 
her  agents)  insisted  on  close  to  $1 
million  to  reprise  her  "Rage"  role, 
and  shot  down  the  flight.  .  .  .  Para- 
mount's  "The  Keep"  may  now  get 
pushed  back  to  Christmas,  after  a 
June  3  date  then  an  August  promise, 
due  to  those  special  effects  problems 
on  the  Scott  Glenn  starrer,  compli- 
cated by  the  death  of  s.e.  expert 
Wally  Veevers.  .  .  .  The  spotlight  this 
week  has  been  so  heavy  on  that  fun 
couple  at   New   York's   Lunt-Fon- 
tanne,  has  anyone  mentioned  Sergio 
Franchi   and    Eileen    Barnett    have 
taken   over   a   few   doors   away   in 
"Nine"?    Speaking    of    "Private 
Lives,"  one  caller  from  New  York 
told  me,  "The  intermissions  were 
marvelous.  It's  only  the  other  parts 
in-between  that  were  tough  to  sit 
through."   .  .  .  Tom  Selleck's  next 
one,  "Lassiter,"  starts  Monday  in 
London  at  Twickenham.  .  .  .  Robert 
Hays  is  in  Tahiti,  lucky  guy,  vaca- 
tioning after  a  promotion  visit  to 
Australia.  Once  he  gets  Stateside,  it's 
back  to  work,  doing  postproduction 
dubbing  on  Orion's  "Scandalous." 
.  .  .  Paul  Gregory  was  set  to  do  his 
first-&-only    TV    talk    appearance 
since  the  S.F.  accident,  on  "With 
Richard  Hogue,"  taping  today,  but 
had  to  back  out  since  Janet  Gaynor 
is  back  in  the  hospital  for  back  sur- 
gery. .  . .  That's  Robert  Ellis  Miller, 
not  Robert  Ellis,  who  directed  "Rcu- 
beri,  Reuben,"  and  "The  Heart  Is  a 
Lonely  Hunter,"  etc.  .  .  .  Tipioihv 
Leary  plans  to  name  names  (meaning 
many  Hollywoodians)  who  were  ear- 
ly exponents  of  his  LSI)  philoso- 
phies, in  that  Leary  autobiography 
due  out  next  month.  How  not  to  win 
friends. 

JL   aris  Match  has  bought  the  serial- 
ization rights  to  Pat  Stacy's  book  on 
John  Wayne  ("Duke,  a  Love  Story: 
An     Intimate    Memoir    of    John 
Wayne's  Last  Years,"  written  with 
Beverly    Linet);    Woman's    Day 
bough!  the  first  serialization  rights 
for  the  United  States,  beginning  May 
17,  with  the  National  Enquirer  get- 
ling    the    second    go-round.     Then 
"Duke"  goes  out  via  the  N.Y.  Times 
syndicate.  And  it'll  be  a  busy  few- 
months  for  Pat,  now  Mrs    Richard 
Donahugh  of  Marina  del  Rey,  kick- 
ing off  May  26  —  which  would  have 
been   J.W.'s   76th    birthday   —   at 
Amen  Wardy's  in  Newport  Beach,  a 
favorite  shopping  spot  for  Wayne 
during  his  Stacy  days.  Then  she's  off 
to  Houston,  the  bookseller's  conven- 
tion in  Dnllo* .  hci   lie""-  Mate  ol 


intended  to  write  this  book  witli 
Beverly,"  she  says.  "But  I'm  devot- 
ing the  next  months  to  helping 
Athencum  (the  publisher1-)  sell  it, 
then  I'll  make  my  own  plans.  Rich- 
ard's been  tremendously  supportive, 
and  the  Duke's  friends  have  been  in- 
credible." (Check  the  quotes  on  the 
jacket.)  "I'm  not  living  in  the  past, 
but  it  hasn't  been  easy  reliving  the 
past." 

V_^larifying  a  thickening  plot:  The 
interoffice  memo  from  Fred  de  Cor- 
dova  says   it   all.    "  'The  Tonight 
Show'    has  no  desire  to  engage  in  a 
publicity  hassle  about  the  booking 
and  unbooking  of  Jack  Paar  on  our 
program.  It's  also  possible  that  Mr. 
Paar  has  been  misquoted  in  some  of 
the   articles   appearing   in   various 
papers  throughout  the  country,  hut 
it  may  be  of  mutual  benefit  if  the 
facts  are  stated.   When   Mr.    Paar 
agreed  to  appear  on  'The  Tonight 
Show'  on  May  17  (that  date  was  his 
selection),  he  was  asked  if  he  had 
made  any  other  commitments.  He 
said  that  he  had  agreed  to  appear  on 
a  morning  news  show  the  week  prior 
to  that  date,  but  nothing  else  had 
been  scheduled.  On  that  basis,  the 
booking  was  made.  Merv  Griffin  an- 
nounced that  Mr.   Paar  had  been 
booked  on  the  Griffin  Show  ...  he 
verified  (to  us)  the  taping  but  said  he 
did  ask  Mr.  Griffin  to  make  sure  that 
the  appearance  followed  his  commit- 
ment to  'The  Tonight  Show'  and 
that    Griffin    agreed.    The    (Phil) 
'Donahue  Show'  called  our  office 
for  information  about  Mr.  Paar,  and 
that  phone  call  was  our  first  knowl- 
edge that  Paar  had  been  booked  on 
he   Donahue  program,   to  appear 
lay  9  —  no  mention  had  been  made 
to  us.  We  phoned  Mr.  Paar  who, 
ontrary  to  a  printed  statement,  ac- 
cepted our  call  and  said  he  had  not 
felt  the  Donahue  program  was  a  con- 
flict with  'The  Tonight  Show.'  It  was 
then  suggested  that  a  longer  period 
between  the   Donahue  program  and 
the    'Tonight    Show'    appearance 
might  be  better  for  all  concerned,  at 
which  time  Mr.  Paar  said,  'Let's  for- 
get all  about  it.'  What  may  be  more 
important    in    this    area    is    I'aar's 
printed  statement  that  he  had  'told 
everybody  from  the  beginning,  in- 
cluding Johnny  Carson's  minions' 
about  the  other  commitments  when, 
in  fact,  no  one  at  the  'Tonight  Show' 
had  any  knowledge  whatsoever  of 
any  other  book,  except  the  previous- 
ly agreed  upon  'Morning  Show'  (he 
prior  week.  Finally,  Mr.  Carson  is 
anxious  for  Mr.  Paar  to  know  that 
he  has  no  'minions'  but  he  does  have 
bunions." 
{Robert  Oshornc  appears  nightly. 


FILM  REVIEW 

Mini,  .iiHUMm'ii'-iiim-PiiiiwP^ 

Dance 

of  the  Dwarfs 

What's  a  nice  girl  like  Deborah  Raf- 
f in  doing  in  the  wilds  of  a  South 
American  jungle,  subject  to  all  the 
perils  of  Pauline  in  a  more  innocent 
age?  She's  being  a  lady  anthropolo- 
gist, that's  what,  starring  in  a  movie 
misleadingly  titled  "Dance  of  the 
Dwarfs,"  simply  because  it  happens  to 
be  based  on  Geoffrey  Household's 
novel  of  the  same  name.  Actually, 
she's  in  search  of  a  lost  tribe  of  pyg- 
mies, but  what  she  finds,  deep  in  a 
swamp  known  locally  as  the  Killing 
Place,  is  a  slavering  pack  of  king-sized 
monsters  with  faccstli.it  even  a  mother 
monster  would  have  smothered  at 
birth.  And  they  don't  dance. 

The  script,  by  Gregory  King,  Larry 
Johnson  and  Michael  Viner,  follows 
a  classic  format.  To  reach  the  jungle 
outpost  of  her  mentor,  Raffin  must 
fly,  albeit  reluctantly,  with  barnstorm- 
ing pilot  Peter  Fonda,  a  whiskey- 
drinking,  womanizing  hellraiser  whose 
foul  language  earned  the  film  its  origi- 
nal R  rating  (which  producer  Viner  un- 
derstandably appealed;  many  a  PG 
has  used  worse).  Forced  to  land  in  a 
jungle  clearing,  Fonda  continues  his 
ungentlemanly  ways  as  the  two  slash 
through  the  underbrush  to  the  safety 
of  the  outpost.  But  its  safety,  we  soon 
learn,  is  merely  relative.  A  high  wall 
surrounds  it,  with  massive  gates,  and 
the  caretaker  warns  them  that  they 
must  never  venture  out  at  night.  It's 
a  little  like  the  native  village  in  "King 
Kong." 

Circumstances  inevitably  have  it 
that  both  find  themselves  outside  the 
gates  come  the  witching  hour,  Fonda 
tinkering  on  his  helicopter,  Raffin  in- 
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exphcably  drugged  by  a  blai 
cine  man  (John  Amos)  after  I 
vised  her  to  leave  the  Killin 
With  darkness,  as  anticipate' 
breaks  loose;  drolling  creatu 
eyes  glowing  like  firey  coals, 
of  the  ooze  and  make  for  > 
their  three-nailed  claws  slo 

DANCE  Or  THE  PWAHh 
(Dove  Inc.) 

Producer      M 

Exec    producer     Pc 

Director      l 

Screenplay   Gregory  King.  I  a 

V 

Cincrnatographer   M 

rdilur  I 

Music    I 

Pana  vision  'Technicolor 
C  ,lsi    IVin  I  onda,  Deborah  RafTin,  John  ' 
Palomino 

Running  lime  —  93  minute* 
MPAA  Rating:  PG 

they  go.    Fortunately,   by   i 
Fonda  has  not  only  forgive 
for  shooting  up  his  whiskey  • 
has  even  developed  a  fondi.es 
Will  he  and  his  battered  h 
reach  the  Killing  Place  in  tim 
her?  What  do  you  think?  In 
ness  I  should  add,  however, 
film's  end  carries  a  surprise 
doesn't  change  anything,  bvi 
give  the  film  an  added  /ra.s, 
Under  Gus  Trikonis's  spin 
tion,  all  of  this  plays  a  lot  be 
it  sounds.  By  accenting  the 
backgrounds,  he  has  made  , 
budget  look  like  a  couple  ol 
dollars  —  notably  aided  b\ 
Butler's  agile  and  resourceful 
work.  Whatever  money  was  s 
feels,  is  right  up  there  on  th 
And  while  Fonda  and  Raffii 
likely  to  displace  Bogart  and  I 
as  the  classic  odd  couple,  the* 
their  dissensions  and  their 
rapprochement  creditably  an. 
the  limitations  of  the  script,  e 
ibly.  "Dance  of  the  Dwarfs" 
actly  a  silk  purse,  but  it's  no  s 
either.  It  should  do  very  nice 
action-adventure  audience  . 
it's  clearly  aimed.  —  Arthu 

STAGE  TO 

Private  Lives 

l.unt-l  ontanne  Theatre,  Opera 
NEW  YORK  —  As  ill-fate 
of  their  (earnings  on  the  sci 
revival  of  Noel  Coward's  V 
vatc  I  ives"  starring  Elizabi 
and  Richard  Burton,  in  an  in 
appointing  novelty  act  rein! 
safe  by  a  limited  run  and  a  s 
packed  star  combination. 
If  these  legendary  lovers 
reunited  for  self-exploitatii 
Stage,  it  is  unfortunate  that  I 
wasn't  more  tastefully  sele 
only  is  "Private  Lives"  po> 
to  Taylor's  limited  abilities 
actress,  the  script  as  present 
but  mikes  a  mockery  of  a  r< 
that,   for  whatever  reasons 
iii.tnv  v  us  important  enou 
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May  19,  1983 


Ms.  Kim  Frcilich 
J.  P.  TARC11ER,  INC. 
9l\o  Sunset  Blvd. 
LoJ  Angeles,  CA  90069 

r 
Dear  Kim: 

I 
Here's  another  tear sheet  of  the  Marilyn  Beck  story  about  FLASHBACKS, 
thi(i  time  from  the  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS. 

Sincerely, 


-  u 

/  x. 

Linda 

Dozoretz 

LD/ml 

Enclosure 

cc : 

Jeremy  Tarcher 

Timothy  Leary 

Alan  Schwartz 

i 

Warren  Cowan 

Samantha  Dean 

New  York   Office:    122   East  42nd   Street,   Nov   York,    New    York    10168    (212)     190-8200   Cable:    ROCOPUB   New  York,    New   York 
London  Oflio     27  Albemarle  Street,  London  WIX   3FA,  England  •    199-0601  •   111  IX  km  25571 


Quinn  not  tickled  pink  about  playing  Great  White  Way 


JOI.LVIVOOD— Anthony  Quinn  has  very 
strong  reservations  about  bringing  "Zor- 
-J  ba"  to  Broadway. 

Though  producers  of  the  show,  which  begins 
its  LA.  Music  Center  run  Friday  night,  maintain 
they  have  alreadv  made  plans  to  take  the  musical 
onto  the  Great  White  Way  in  October.  Quinn 
insists.  'I'll  decide  when  and  if  we  go  to  Broadway. 
It's  an  option  in  my  contract."  He  also  says  that 
Broa.lwav  is  not  his  favorite  place  to  play 

It  s  been  18  years  since  he's  trod  Uiose  boards, 
and  he  admits.  "1  have  a  great  fear  of  performing 
there  again,  because  Manhattan  is  so  secular  and 
insidious  that  it  robs  you  of  real  creativity. 

"I  don't  happen  to  think  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles  arc  the  bookends  that  represent  the 
end  all  of  America.  I  love  playing  Chicago,  Den 
ver,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans. . . . 
Touring  with  'Zorba'  has  been  difficult  because  of 
my  second  career— painting  and  sculpting.  It's 
meant  having  to  carry  a  studio  with  me  from  place 
to  place.  But  I  love  louring  because  every  town 
means  another  exciting  new  opening,  different 
reviews,  a  great  variety  of  experiences." 

He  admits  that  the  "Zorba"  tour  (which  got 
under  wav  Jan.  25  and  has  him  scheduled  for 
k-«Und«  in-San  Francisco,  Houston  and 
New  Orleans!  l.as  become  a  bit  much  for  his  wife, 
iolanda  "She  wants  me  to  settle  down  in  New 
York  so  the  familv  can  be  together.  One  of  our 
sons  is  studying  In  New  York,  but  our  two  other 


boys  are  attending  school  In  Italy.  Maybe  I  will 
agree  by  the  end  of  the  summer  to  play  Broadway 
But  it  will  be  strictly  up  to  me,  and  not  my  wife. 
She  has  always  cared  for  the  house,  while  I  take 
care  of  my  career.  I'm  Latin  in  that  respect." 
• 

THE  BEST  LAID  PLANS:  Science  fiction 
writer  Ray  Bradbury 
is  saddened— and  sur- 
prised— by  the  pathe- 
tic critical  and  com- 
mercial response  to 
"Something  Wicked 
This  Way  Comes."  He 
says  of  Dis/iey's 
adaptation  of  the 
story,  which  he  work- 
ed for  23  years  to 
bring  to  the  screen,  "I 
love  it.  It's  really 
special,  and  I  know 
people  who've  gone  to 
see  it  feel  the  same 
way.  I  Just  don't  understand  why  so  few  are  seeing 
it,  why  it  opened  up  strong,  then  fell  off  so 
drastically  in  attendance  the  second  week ' 

While  Bradbury  broods  about  "Wicked,"  he, 
proceeding  with  his  screenplay  for  "Nemo,"  a  $20 
million  animated  feature  based  oh  the  comic  stri^ 
of  thu-  -■■■-]-   'Q""°    The  film  will  feature  ove« 


MARILYN 
BECK 


800.000  drawings  and  will  be  produced  by  Gary 
Kuril  ("Dark  Crystal")  with  Japanese  financing, 
Ray  reports. 

• 

STAR  WARS:  Helen  Reddy's  embittered  ex 
mate,  Jeff  Wald,  has  slapped  her  attorney.  Gary 
Olsen,  with  a  $5  million  defamation  of  character 
suit  for  the  People  magazine  quote  that  "Hell  hath 
no  fury  like  a  husband  who  lost  his  meal  ticket" 
• 

FROM  THE  INSIDE  LOOKING  OUT:  Lorimar 
Productions  is  reportedly  trying  to  interest  Jac- 
queline Onassls  in  signing  with  the  firm— for  a 
fortune,  natch— as  star-interviewer  of  a  "Barbara 
Walters-type"  show.  Well,  it  doesn't  hurt  to  try. 

Veteran    movie   villain   Christopher  Lee   has 

been  signed  to  play  the  late  Shah  of  Iran   in 

"Sadat,"  the  Operation  Prime  Time  TV  drama 

which  has  Lou  Gossctt  Jr.  handling  the  title  role. 

• 

IT  TAKES  ALL  KINDS:  If  Marilyn  Monroe  had 
slept  with  all  the  men  who  have  listed  her  as  a 
bedmate  in  texts  written  since  her  death,  she  never 
would,  have  had  time  to  make  a  film. 
/'-Now,  here  we  go  again,  in  the  "Flash  Backs 
Autobiography  of  LSD  guru  Timothy  Leary.  The 
only  thing  that  makes  his  disclosure  different  is 
that,  the  way  he  tells  it,  after  Marilyn  lured  him 
into  the  bedroom,  he  passed  out  before  he  had  a 
chaHe*-te  <1»  anything. 
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May  17,  1983 


Ms.  Kim  Freilich 
J. P.  TARCHER,  INC. 
9110  Sunset  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 

Dear  Kim: 

We're  in  another  column  with  Tim  and  FLASHBACKS. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  Marilyn  Beck's  nationally-syndicated  column 
which  ran  today  with  the  story  we  gave  her  from  the  book. 

Sincerely, 


Linda  Dozoretz 

LD/ml 

Enclosure 

cc:    Jeremy  Tarcher 
Timothy  Leary 
Alan  Schwartz 
Warren  Cowan 
Samantha  Dean 
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.  ueen  10  years  buicc  he  irtu 
boards,  and  he  admits,  "I  have 
fear  of  performing  there  again, 
e  Manhattan  is  so  secular  and 
us  that  it  robs  you  of  real 
vity.  I  don't  happen  to  think 
York  and  Los  Angeles  are  the 
-ds  that  represent  the  end-all 
rica.  I  love  playing  Chicago, 
.-.  Philadelphia.  San  Francisco, . 
'.-leans. 

"ing  with  'Zorba'  has  been  dif- 
ecause  of  my  second  career  — 
.g   and   sculpting.    It's   meant 

■  to  carry  a  studio  with  me  from 
o  place.  But  I  love  touring  be- 

■  very  town  means  another  ex- 
p.ew  opening,  different  re- 
j  great  variety  of  experienc- 

limits  that  the  "Zorba"  tour 
got  under  way  Jan.  25  and  has 
neduled  for  post-L.A.  stands  in 
-ancisco,  Honston  and  New  Or- 
has  become  a  bit  much  for  his 
olanda.  "She  wants  me  to  settle 
n  New  York  so  the  family  can 
nher.  One  of  our  sons  is  study- 
New  York,  but  our  two  other 
-o  attending  school  in  Italy. 
be  I  will  agree  by  the  end  of 
■v.er  to  play  Broadway.  But  it 
strictly  up  to  me  and  not  my 
■^he  has  always  cared  for  the 
while  I  take  care  of  my  career. 
;n  in  that  respect." 
wars:    Helen    Reddy's   em- 
d    ex-mate   Jeff    Wald    has 
:    her   attorney.   Gary   Olsen. 
$5  million  defamation  of  char- 
;it  —  for  the  People  magazine 
-at  "Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a 
id  who  lost  his  meal  ticket." 
•  csl  laid  plans:  Science  fiction 
!iay  Bradbury  is  saddened  — 
-nrised  —  by  the  pathetic  criti- 
i    commercial    response    to 
thing    Wicked    This    Way' 
He  saj-s  of  Disney's  adapta- 
he  story,  which  he  worked  for  . 
■»  to  bring  to  screen,  "I  love  it. 
y  special  —  and  I  know  peo- 
ve  gone  to  see  it  feel  the 
ay.  I  just  don't  understand 
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why  so  few  are  seeing  it,  why  it 
opened  up  strong,  then  fell  off  so 
drastically  in  attendance  the  second 
week." 

While  Bradbury  broods  about 
"Wicked,"  he  is  proceeding  with  his 
screenplay  for  "Nemo,"  a  $20  million 
animated  feature  based  on  the  conuc 
strip  of  the  early  1900s.  The  film  will 
feature  more  than  800,000  drawings 
and  will  be  produced  by  Gary  Kurtz 
("Dark  Crystal")  with  Japanese  fi- 
nancing, Ray  reports. 

A  bitter  parting-:  It  was  quite  a 
scene  at  Dick  Zanuck's  and  David 
Brown's  20th  Century-Fox  produc- 
tion offices  last  week.  While  the  pro- 
ducers (in  absentia)  were  having 
their  staff  pack  up  their  possessions, 
studio  workers  clambered  about  sur- 
veying the  space  that  already  has 
been  assigned  to  producer  Keith 
Barrish. 

Zanuck  and  Brown  had  planned  to 
remain  at  20th  until  the  official  termi- 
nation of  their  contract  in  August. 
But  that  was  before  the  Fox  fathers 
read  an  article  in  which  Zanuck 
voiced  his  disenchantment  with  the 
studio  —  and  ordered  him  and  his 
partner  to  leave  the  lot  by  Friday  at 
the  latest. 

The  whole  scene  sounds  like  a  re- 
play of  the  drama  that  took  place  in 
the  early  70s,  when  Zanuck  was 
abruptly  ousted  as  Fox  president  — 
and  was  given  24  hours  to  vacate  his 
offices.  T  ,"  ...  T-7.~ 

At  least  this  time  he  and  David  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  having  an 
immediate  place  to  resettle.  Warner 


HELEN  REDDY 

Bros.,  with  whom  they  have  made  a 
new  production  deal,  already  has 
rented  them  Manhattan  office  space 
on  57th  Street,  where  Brown  will  set 
up  headquarters.  Warners  also  has 
leased  them  a  building  on  Canon 
Drive  in  Beverly  Hills,  where  Zanuck 
will  conduct  business  each  morning 
—  before  he  heads  across  town  to 
Burbank  Studios,  where  Zanuck- 
Brown  productions  will  take  over  one 
of  the  luxury  office  cottages. ' 

From  the  inside  looking  out:  Lori- 
mar  Productions  reportedly  is  trying 
to  interest  Jacqueline  Onassis  in  sign- 
ing with  the  firm  —  for  a  fortune,  of 
course  —  as  star-interviewer  of  a 
"Barbara  Walters-type"  show.  Well, 
it  doesn't  hurt  to  try. 

Veteran  movie  villain  Christopher 
Lee  has  been  signed  to  play  the  late 
shah  of  Iran  in  "Sadat,"  the  Operation 
Prime  Time  TV  drama  that  has  Louis 
Gossett  Jr.  _ 
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Leary,  Timothy 
FLASHBACKS:  An 
Autobiography 
Tarcher-dist.  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  $15.95 
5/30    SBN:  87477-177-3 
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"You've  been  a  hopelessly  non-adjusted  mad  Celt  since  the  day  you  were  born.  Drugs 
helped  settle  you  down.    They  were  a  challenging  research  tool  to  play  with."    So  said 
psychologist  buddy  Frank  Barron  to  Timothy  Leary-then  in  Folsom  prison  awaiting 
trial  for  the  sensational  Weatherman-aided  escape  from  jail  that  took  him  and  Rosemary 
across  four  continents.    The  scene  comes  late  in  the  book.    Rosemary  has  already  left, 
and  been  replaced  by  Joanna;  she  will  exit,  and  Barbara  will  enter.    The  succession  of 
schools,  women,  cities,  drugs,  politics,  prisons,  and  philosophies  that  unfold  as  Leary 
nanates  his  life  are,  if  nothing  else,  testimony  to  the  man's  remarkable  ebullience,  resil- 
ience, irrepressibility.    The  Irish  charm  and  Irish  weakness  were  there  in  his  father,  the 
West  Pointer  and  boozer  who  exited  when  the  money  ran  out.    Mother  was  also  Irish 
Catholic  and  well-born  but  devout,  and  doomed  to  be  disappointed  by  Tim— who  was 
constantly  expelled  from  schools  and  colleges,  and  even  suffered  The  Silence  at  West 
Point.    These  tellings  have  a  poignancy  underneath  the  bravura  that  makes  Leary  seem 
more  likable  than  usual,  and  less  nutty.    There  are  glamorous  days  of  high  living  and 
travel,  encounters  with  Huxley  and  Koestler,  prodigious  outpourings  of  books  and  arti- 
cles.   But  the  prisons  are  also  real,  and  Leary  describes  the  dark  times  with  wry  humor. 
(About  a  Minnesota  jail:  "The  hole  was  clean  as  a  whistle.    A  metal  bunk.    A  Muriel 
Humphrey  mattress.    A  beautifully  painted  (gray)  washbasin  and  toilet.    Minimalist  de- 
sign.")   The  blow-by-blow  description  of  the  escape  has  the  tension  of  detective  fiction. 
Was  it  worth  it  after  all?    Yes,  if  you're  Leary.   Today  he's  fit,  happily  married,  writing, 
talking,  even  debating  old  enemies  like  Gordon  Liddy  and  making  up  with  Fldridge 
Cleaver  and  Ram  Dass  (Richard  Alpert).    Gorgeous  story-telling-along  with  the  blarney 
that  makes  Leary  his  own  best  disciple. 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  BOOKLIST 

April  15th  issue  of  Booklist's  feature,  "UPFRONT." 

"UPFRONT  is  comprised  of  reviews  of  books  that  the  BOOKLIST 
staff  predicts  will  be  in  demand  in  libraries  and  for  which 
it  is  likely  that  libraries  will  place  multi-copy  orders. 

Librarians  and  others  engaged  in  media  selection  depend  of  BOOKLIST 
reviews  for  their  reliability,  consistency  and  fairness.  They  know 
that  each  review  is  a  recommendation  for  purchase. " 


Leary,  Timothy.  Flashbacks:  an  autobiography.  1983. 
[416p.]  illus.  Tarcher;  dist.  by  Houghton,  $15.95 
(0-87477-177-3).  Galley.  May. 

"Up  ahead,  I  saw  to  my  astonishment  that  Miss  Egg, 
far  from  b^.i^g  a  passive,  dumb  glob  with  round  heels 
waiting  to  be  knocked  up  by  some  f irst-to-arrive, 
breathless,  sweaty,  muscular  sperm,  was  a  lumines- 
cent sun,  radiating  amused  intelligence,  surrounded 
by  magnetic  fields  bristling  with  phosphorescent 
radar  scanners*  and  laser-defenses."  And  so  begins 
this  whirlwind  tour  of  the  life  of  Timothy  Leary, 
age  62,  who,  as  Harvard  psychology  professor  and, 
later,  free-lance  LSD  evangelist,  was  at  the  vortex 
of  the  drug  revolution  of  the  1960s.  Hundreds — 
thousands — of  hits  later,  the  good  doctor's  brain, 
happily,  is  not  deep-fried  but  is  quite  capable  of 
providing  a  witty,  wholly  engaging  account  of  the 
people  and  events  of  that  important  period — Allen 
Ginsberg,  the  Merry  Pranksters,  Richard  Alpert,  Wil- 
liam Burroughs,  Marshall  McLuhan,  Aldous  Huxley,  and 

many  more.  Whatever  reputation  Leary  has  rightfully 
or  wrongfully  been  tagged  with,  he  offers  here  an 
important  historical  document  and  a  well-considered 
apologia  for  the  use  of  mind-expanding  drugs.  To 

include  32  black-and-white  photos.  Notes;  no  index. 
AM.  150' .092  (B)  Leary,  Timothy  Francis//Psychol- 
ogists— U.S.—  Biography  [CIP]  82-16915 


The  little  joys  of  teaching  are  without  number 
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G.    GORDON    LIDDY 


14th  March  1983 


J. P.  Tarcher,  Inc., 
9110  Sunset  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California 
90069 

Attn:  Kim  Freilich 


Dear  Miss  Freilich: 


Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  uncorrected  galley  proof 
of  Dr.  Timothy  Leary's  autobiography,  FLASHBACKS.   In  promoting 
it,  I'd  be  happy  to  have  you  use  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
following  comment: 

Not  just  reading,  but  a  thorough  study  of  Timothy 
Leary's  autobiography,  FLASHBACKS,  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  an  understanding  of  America  in  sixties. 
Take  it  from  someone  who  arrested  the  man  twice,  has 
never  agreed  with  him  but,  damn  it,  just  can't  help 
liking  him  personally. 

I  wish  you  and  Tim  great  success. 

Sincerely, 


>*2*^ 


45  Perry  Street,  No.  16 

Science  Fiction  Writers  Of  America,  Inc.  New  York,  ny  iooh 

NORMAN  SPINRAD,  PQ&&£*rt  (212)  255-7484 

March  17,  1983 
Dear  Kim  Freilich: 

A  quote  for  Tim  Leary* s  FLASH  BACKS: 

"Timothy'  Leary  *s  FLASH  BACKS  as  is  probably  the  most 
important  autobiography  of  the  second  half  BobcJc  of  the  twentieth 
century.   At  last  we  have  the  definitive  inside  story  of  the 
massive  cultural,  psychological,  and  esthetic  transformation 
of  the  1960s  told  by  one  of  the  active  principals,  if  not 
the  central  figure  of  this  revolution.   Miraculously,  the 
book  reads  like  a  skillfully-crafted  novel  rather  than  a  self- 
justification.   If  this  story  were  not  entirely  true,  one 
would  swear  that  Philip  K.  Dick  had  written  it.   In  one  sense, 
Leary  sjsarsclr-H  spares  no  one,  most  especially  not  himself,  yet 
in  another,  he  spares  everyone,  for  there  is  not  an  iota  of 
hate,  bitterness  or  literary  revenge  in  the  entire  booka. 

By  so  doing,  Leary  also  answers  one  of  the  great  unanswered 
questions  of  that  whole  age.   No,  Timothy  Leary  neither 
snitched  nor  burned  out.   FLASH  BACKS  brims  with  clarity, 
lucidity,  forgiveness,  humor,  and  sanity.   If  this  is  what 
comes  out  the  end  of  several  hundred  psychedelic  trips,  then 
the  Timothy  Leary  who  wrote  this  book  is  the  best  possible 
vindication  of  the  Timothy  Leary  who  lived  it. 

Kudos  are  due  as  well  to  J, P.  Tarcher  for  having  the 
courage  to  publish  this  book  at  a  time  when  the  true  history 
of  the  counterculture  is  still  quite  deliberately  hidden 
under  a  veil  of  lies  and  silence  by  the  literary  powers  that 
be,   I  predict  that  this  courage  will  pay  off  richly  on  the 
balance  sheet.   If  Timothy  Leary  wants  yet  another  sxa  career, 
this  time  as  a  novelist,  he  can  have  it. 

And  what  a  movie  FLASH  BACKS  would  and  probably  will 
make I " 


P.O.  Box  1347 
Amangansett,  NY  11930 

March  21,  1983 


Kim  Freilich 
J. P.  Tarcher,  Inc. 
9110  Sunset  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 


Dear  Kim  Freilich: 


Here  is  a  quote  for  you  to  use  in  your  promotion  of 
FLASH  BACKS  by  Timothy  Leary: 


I  wish  the  people  who  think  LSD  turned  Tim  Leary* s 
brain  to  jelly  could  hear  him  lecture  these  days. 
He  is  as  bright,  witty,  provocative,  and  good-hu- 
mored as  when  I  first  met  him  at  Harvard  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Those  qualities  come  through  in 
this  volume  of  reminiscences  about  his  adventurous 
career  as  a  central  cultural  figure  of  our  times. 
FLASH  BACKS  is  filled  with  good  stories,  celebrities, 
zaniness,  and  solid  information  about  the  psyche- 
delic revolution  of  the  1960s  and  the  man  who  was 
its  chief  proponent. 


Sincerely, 


Andrew  Weil 


BOX  33*  °  LACONNER,WA.  9*257 

22  March  83 


Someday,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  Tim  Leary 
may  be  remembered  as  the  Galileo  of  the  20th  century. 
Meanwhile,  as  FLASHBACKS  jauntily  demonstrates,  we 
can  have  a  lot  more  fun  with  our  neuronaut  than  the 
Italians  had  with  their  ^hhmhmhhIvbmk  astronomer. 


— Tom  Robbins 
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Friday,  June  10,  I9H3 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Tripping  &  Stumbling 


Reviewed  by  David  Harris 

The  reviewer,  student  body  pres- 
ident of  Stanford  in  1967,  is  a  jour- 
nalist and  author  of  "Dreams  Die 
Hard:  Three  Men's  Journey 
Through  the  Sixties' 

"Flashbacks,"  Timothy  Leary's  au- 
tobiography, is  a  story  that  might  have 
been  great  reading  in  the  hands  of  a 
different  author.  Just  how  the  eventual 
champion  of  "Turn  On,  Tune  In,  Drop 
Out"  got  from  West  Point  cadet  in 
1941  to  international  psychedelic  fugi- 
tive in  1971  has  the  makings  of  a  first- 
class  new  age  saga.  As  it  is,  Leary's  au- 
tobiographical effort  is  spotty:  too  loose 
in  some  spots,  too  tight  in  others,  af- 
flicted with  the  sappy  flavor  congenital 

Book  World 

FLASHBACKS: 
An  Autobiography. 
By  Timothy  Leary. 

(Tarcher/Houghton  Mifflin.  398  pp.  $15.95) 

to  memories  put  on  paper  too  often  or 
with  too  much  haste,  or  both.  "Flash- 
backs," unfortunately,  reads  somewhat 
as  if  Leary  wrote  it  because  he  was 
short  of  money. 

Starting  with  his  arrival  at  Harvard 
University's  Center  for  Personality  Re- 
search in  1960  as  an  early  advocate  of 
transactional  psychology,  Leary  tells 
bits  and  pieces  of  his  previous  life  in 
flashbacks  salted  through  his  Harvard 
years.  At  Harvard,  he  and  Richard  Al- 
pert  pioneered  experimentation  with 
psychedelic  drugs  as  a  means  of  induc- 
ing mystical  or  transcendental  experi- 
ences. When  their  experiments  began, 
both  were  part  of  a  life  Leary  describes 
as  that  of  "a  successful  robot— 
respected,  clean  cut,  and,  in  that  inert 
culture,  unusually  creative." 

Fifteen  years  later,  Alpert  had 
changed  his  name  to  Baba  Ram  Dass 
and  Leary  had  escaped  from  a  Califor- 
nia prison.  Though  Leary  complains 
early  in  his  book,  "hardly  a  day  in  my 
life  has  gone  by  without  someone  . . . 
grabbing  my  hand  with  that  intense 
look  and  pouring  out  a  resume  of  their 
first  psychedelic  experience,"  he  fills 
much  of  his  account  of  his  Harvard 
years  doing  its  authorly  equivalent 

The  reader  is  treated  to  a  long  series 
of  psilocybin,  liSD,  peyote  or  mush- 
room bouts  with  the  likes  of  Arthur 
Koestler,  Allen  Ginsberg,  Charlie  Min- 
gus,  Jack  Kerouac,  William  "Burroughs 
and  Otto  Preminger.  He  also  discusses 
the  subject  with  Abraham  Maslow, 
Cary  Grant,  Marilyn  Monroe,  Aldous 
Huxley  and  others.  By  1963,  Leary  had 
become  too  controversial  for ,  Harvard 
and  went  free-lance  with  his  explora- 
tion of  what  he  calls  "the  neurological 
frontier." 

Leary's  arrival  in  Millbrook,  N.Y.,  to 


continue  his  exploration  in  1963  is  an 
adequate  historical  marker  for  the  be- 
ginnings of  what  would  be  called  "the 
psychedelic  revolution"  in  the  popular 
press.  During  the  following  decade,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  would  sample  hal- 
lucinogens, and  Leary,  more  than  any 
other  person,  was  held  up  as  the  sym- 
bol of  that  turn  of  mind.  He  appeared 
on  hundreds  of  college  campuses,  ad- 
vocating the  use  of  psychedelics  in  gen- 
eral and  LSD  in  particular,  as  means  of 
achieving  a  higher  state  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Eventually  run  out  of  Millbrook  by 
Assistant  District  Attorney  G.  Gordon 
Liddy,  Leary  ended  up  camping  in  tee- 
pees near  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Califor- 
nia. Along  the  way,  he  collected  mar- 
ijuana charges  in  Texas  and  California. 
The  California  charges  led  to  his  im- 
prisonment in  1970. 

As  written,  the  most  interesting  part 
of  Leary's  story  begins  with  his  arrival 
at  a  California  prison  in  1970.  Less 
than  a  year  later,  he  escaped  and  was 
whisked  to  Seattle  by  the  Weather  Un- 
derground. From  there,  it  was  Paris 
and  then  Algiers,  where  he  became  the 
houseguest  oT  Eldridge  Cleaver  and  the 
Black  Panther  government  in  exile. 
Fleeing  Cleaver,  Leary  and  his  wife 
went  to  Switzerland  and  lived  with  a 
gun  runner  until  fleeing  to  Austria, 
then  Afghanistan.  He  was  eventually 
brought  back  from  Kabul  in  chains  and 
greeted  by  a  throng  of  press  photo- 
graphers at  the  Los  Angeles  airport 

Three  years  in  prison  followed,  ter- 
minated by  his  becoming  what  several 
newspapers  at  the  time  called  a  "federal 
informant."  According  to  Leary,  he  was 
interrogated  by  FBI  agents  looking  for 
information  about  the  Weather  Under- 
ground and  the  Black  Panthers.  He 
claims  not  to  have  told  them  anything 
they  didn't  already  know.  He  was  pa- 
roled in  1976.  Since  then,  he  has  earned 
his  living  writing  books  and  giving  lec- 
tures. He  still  takes  "psychoactive" 
drugs  and  is  into  space  migration. 

What  is  missing  from  "Flashbacks"  is 
critical  intelligence.  Leary  is  a  good 
enough  storyteller  to  have  made  his 
autobiography  work,  had  he  the  per- 
spective the  material  demands.  Instead, 
he  somewhat  disingenuously  pictures 
himself  as  a  simple  recipient  of  events, 
as  though  it  all  just  happened  to  him. 
It  quite  naturally  may  have  seemed 
that  way  at  the  time,  but  that  still  re- 
duces the  drama  to  action  and  the  ac- 
tion to  melodrama. 

Consequently,  "Flashbacks"  reads 
short  on  credibility  and  long  on  license. 
I^ary  remembers  25-year-old  conver- 
sations verbatim  and  his  story  thins  at 
all  the  points  where  it  demands  a  voice 
other  than  that  of  the  idiosyncratic  ra- 
conteur. That  Timothy  I-eary's  life  has 
been  both  full  and  unique  is  apparent 
that  it  has  been  a  considered  life  has 
yet  to  be  demonstrated. 


„lch  bin  ein  GeschichtetrErzahler" 


SPIEGEL-Reporter  Fritz  Rumler  uber  den  Wanderpropheten  Timothy  Leary 


Er  wirkt  immer  so,  als  sei  er  gerade  auf 
dem  Wege  von  der  Hollywood- 
Schaukel  zum  Tennisplatz  -  cine  Gelieb- 
te  hinter  sich,  cinen  schon  Geschlagenen 
vor  sich;  vergnugter  Sinne  stets,  locker, 
propper,  mit  elastischen  Beinen  in  fe- 
derndem  Schuhwerk. 

Tritt  er  vor  seine  Gemeinde,  zu  Vor- 
tragen  oder  Workshops,  tanzelt  und 
hopst  er  wie  ein  Las- Vegas-Entertainer 
ubers  Podium.  Jokes  zwischen  den  Jak- 
ketkroncn,  bizarre  Geschichten  im 
Kaschmir-Armel,  und  ab  und  an  reckt  er 
den  Propheten-Finger. 

Drei  Dinge  braucht  der  Mensch  zum 
Gluck,  verheiBt  er  -  „Space  Migration" 
(Auswanderung  ins  All),  ..Intelligence 
Increase"  (Intelligenz-Steigerung)  und 
..Life  Extension"  (Lebens-Verlange- 
rung).  Aus  den  Anfangsbuchstaben  der 
Trias  formiert  sich  das  erlosende  Motto: 
..S.M.I.L.E." 

Leary  war  da,  der  Altvater  der  psyche- 
delischen  Blumenkinder,  der  LSD-Pro- 
phet und  Drogen-Papst  der  hochfliegen- 
den  60er  Jahre,  der  Mann,  den  Richard 
Nixon,  gerade  der,  einst  zu  den  ..gefahr- 
lichsten  Menschen  der  Vereinigten  Staa- 
ten"  zahlte.  Timothy  Leary  war  da,  nicht 
Bob  Hope. 

Wahrend  zweier  September-Wochen 
tingcltc  it,  von  AdepteU  verlummelt, 
von  einer  Anti-Drogenliga  getriezt, 
durch  deutsche  Metropolen,  hielt  hof  im 
hochsauerlandischen  Willingen  bei  einer 
internationalen  Konferenz  iiber  „Neue 
Dimensionen  des  Lebens"  und  spielte 
dabei  beides,  Bob  Hope  wie  Timothy 
Leary. 

Oberraschendes  Comeback  eines  Di- 
nosauriers:  Im  heimischen  Kalifornien, 
dem  Peenemunde  saisonaler  Psycho- 
Neuheiten,  hat  es  Leary,  62,  seit  zwei, 
drei  Jahre n  geschafft,  aus  dem  Diluvium 
der  60er  aufzutauchen  und  in  den  Me- 
dien  und  Kopfen  wieder  prasent  zu  sein, 
mit  ..S.M.I.L.E.",  seinem  neuen  Fami- 
lien-Programm. 

Wo  war  er  geblieben,  all  die  Zeit,  in 
der  die  Welt  sich  so  zum  Jammertal 
veranderte?  Ein  Haschisch-Delikt  hatte 
den  einstigen  Harvard- Dozenten  1970 
ins  Gefangnis  gebracht;  nach  dem  Aus- 
t  bruch  irrte  er,  ein  Dr.  Kimble  der  Psy- 
chedelik,  zweieinhalb  Jahre  durch  die 
halbe  Welt,  lernte  an  die  40  Gefangnisse 
kennen,  und  seit  1978,  nach  vier  Jahren 
US-Knast,  ist  er  wieder  ein  freier  Mann. 

Das  Gefangnis  sei  in  seinem  Beruf 
„die  Gefahr  Nummer  eins",  berichtet 
Leary.  Seine  groBen  Vorbilder  Gandhi, 
Jesus,  Sokrates,  Laotse  hatten  immer 
Sqhergen  hinter  sich  gehabt;  ..Alchimi- 
sten  des  Geistes",  ..Gelehrte  des  Be- 
wuBtseins"  lebten  riskant. 

Manch  einer,  der  eine  groBe  Zukunft 
vor  sich  sieht,  schaut  vielleicht  nur  in  die 


verkehrte  Richtung.  King  Leary  ist  unge- 
brochen  der  Ansicht,  daB  die  psychedeli- 
sche  Bewegung,  der  ei  prasidierte,  die 
..wichstigste  Bewegunj.  des  20.  Jahrhun- 
derts"  bleiben  werde. 

Tatsachlich  haben  die  von  ihm  geprie- 
senen  und  von  ihm  satt  genossenen  Hal- 
luzinogene,  bewuBtseinserweiternde 
Mittelchen  wie  Haschisoh,  LSD,  Peyote, 
Meskalin,  bestimmte  Acker  tief  umge- 
pflugt,  in  Malerei  wie  Musik,  im  Film 
wie  im  Leben;  manch  ein  ErdenkloB  lieB 
sich  so  in  ein  ..schwereloses  Verziik- 
kungs-Vehikel"  (Leary)  transformieren. 

Ohne  die  Tropfen  des  Dr.  Hofmann 
aus  Basel,  dem  LSD,  hatte  ein  GroBteil 


kundung  des  DNS-Codes  vor  allem,  jc- 
nes  ..kosmischen  Zell-Textes"  (Leary), 
der  alle  Vererbungs-Informationen  birgt 
und  „die  Vorschau  auf  die  Zukunft". 

LaBt  man  sich  von  einem  LSD-Illumi- 
nierten  berichten,  was  auf  einem  Trip  so 
alles  los  ist,  stellt  sich  ein  merkwurdiger 
Parallel-Katalog  zusammen:  Zeit-  und 
Raum-Reisen  werden  notiert,  All-Erfah- 
rungen,  Eindringen  ins  eigene  Zellgewe- 
be  und  in  Nerven-Schaltkreise,  Durchle- 
ben  der  Evolution  von  der  Amobe  bis 
zum  Angestellten. 

Kein  Wunder,  daB  ein  so  Erleuchteter 
auf  die  GroBtaten  der  AUes-ist-machbar- 
Epoche  abfahrt  und  den  Sinn  des  Lebens 
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Leary  in  Deutschland*    „Exakt  das  kathohsche  Ding" 


der  grassierenden  spirituellen  Bewegun- 
gen  nicht  den  Initial-Kick  bekommen,  ob 
es  nun  zum  Ruhe-Sanft  auf  fernostlichen 
Diwanen  fiihrte  oder  zur  Seelenfliegerei 
indianischer  Schamanen. 

Das  Verfuhrerische  am  LSD  war  der 
Nescafe-Effekt.  Ekstasen  und  Erleuch- 
tungen,  die  sich  alte  Kulturen  durch 
jahrelange  Kasteiung  und  muhselige  Ex- 
crzitien  erstrampeln,  heferte  LSD  per 
„EinschmeiBen"  -  ex  und  hopp  in  die 
Achterbahn. 

Leary,  die  Nase  stets  im  Wind,  haut 
nun  mit  seinem  „S.M.I.L.E."-Pro- 
gramm,  so  bizarr  es  auch  wirkt,  auf  einen 
anderen  Nerv.  Er  kopuliert  LSD-Erfah- 
rungen  mit  Novitaten  des  Wissenschaftli- 
chen  Zeitalters,  mit  Weltraumfahrt, 
Hirnforschung,    Computertechnik,    Er- 


*  Beim  Hamburger  „Litcratnibel" 


und  den  Zweck  des  Menschen  nicht 
mehr  im  Irgendwo,  sondern  im  DNS- 
Code  sucht:  Da  liegt  des  Pudels  Kern, 
das  Existenz-Geheimnis,  die  mogliche 
Mutation. 

Er  sehe  sich  somit  als  „PR-Agent  fur 
DNS",  sagt  Leary,  „und  mein  Produkt 
ist  Lebens- Verlangerung",  die  Pille  da- 
fur  werde  es  bald  geben.  Und  weil  der 
Evolutions-Plan  vorsehe,  daB  der 
Mensch  uber  den  Angestellten  hinaus- 
wachse,  sei  die  nachste  Stufe,  nach  Was- 
ser-  und  Erdleben,  folgerichtig  der 
Sprung  ins  All  -  in  „Weltraumkolo- 
hien",  die  sich  jeder  nach  eigenem  Gusto 
einrichten  konne. 

Wen  Leary  verscheiBert,  sich  selber 
oder  die  Welt,  ist  nicht  immer  ganz  klar. 
„Ich  bin  ein  keltischer  Geschichten-Er- 
zahler",  sagt  er,  ein  Ire  von  Gebliit. 
Leute  von  diesem  Stamme  lieben  das 
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Fabulieren,  das  Spiel  mit  dcr  Sprache, 
die  Clownerie.  Als  er  noch  ein  irisch- 
katholischer  Chorknabe  in  West  Point 
war,  hatte  sich  ihm  eine  Frohbotschaft 
tief  eingepragt:  „Mein  Reich  ist  nicht 
von  dieser  Welt." 

Auf  einem  Trip  war  er  mal  die  Ahnen- 
Galerie  zuriickgeklettert.  Wilde,  bartige 
Burschen  traten  ihm  da  vors  Auge, 
schwertschwingende  Nimrode,  die  weder 
Gott  noch  Gattin  furchteten  und  es  rait 
rothaarigen  Irinnen  trieben,  wo  es  gera- 
de  ging,  auf  Heu  und  auf  Stroh  und  auf 
„feuchtem  Dschungelboden". 

Leary  ist  zum  funften  Mal  verheiratet, 
ein  Bildnis  der  schonen  Barbara  tragt  er 
bei  sich.  Funf  Frauen  innerhalb  von  45 
Jahren,  das  sei  doch  nicht  viel,  sagt 
Leary  voll  Heiterkeit.  Tief  im  Herzen  ist 
dieser  amerikanische  Eulenspiegel  ein 
Puritaner  geblieben. 

Kaum  ein  Erlebnis  seines  Deutsch- 
land-Trips  hat  ihn  so  bewegt  wie  eine 
Bums-Show  auf  der  Reeperbahn;  er  sah 
so  was  zum  erstenmal.  Ratselvoll  schien 
ihm  die  offentliche  Standfestigkeit  des 
ausfuhrenden  Kiinstlers,  und  die  zu  wie- 
derholten  Malen. 

Nicht  nur  bei  Frav.en,  die  sich  daran 
gewohnt  haben,  ihre  „SexuaIitat  wegzu- 
meditieren"  (Szene-Jargon),  fand  der 
ambulante  Prophet  starken  Anklang; 
auch  Psychiater  und  Psychotherapeuten 
unter  seinen  Gasten,  Fachkollegen 
mithin,  zeigten  sich  fasziniert. 

Das  unorthodox?,  interdisziplinare 
TVnk-n  d?s  „S.M.I.L.E."-Mcistcrs  voi 
allem  beeindruckte  die  Knechte  deutsch- 
konservativer  Institute.  Als  LSD-IHumi- 
naten  verstanden  sie  auch  Learys  gele- 
gentliches  selbstvergessenes  Ventum- 
men  -  Minderung  des  Kurzzeitgedacht- 
nisses  -  tiefer;  in  diesen  Pausen  sandte  er 
ihnen  Botschaften  zu. 

Es  ist  etwas  Sektenhaftes  um  die  LSD- 
Briiderschaft,  eine  schwer  definierbare 
Aura  aus  ewig  lachelnder  Passivitat,  ge- 
heimem  Wissen  und  schwach  verschlei- 
erter  Egozentrik.  Und  als  Mysterien- 
Priester  made  in  USA  wird  Timothy 
Leary  wohl  in  die  Weltgeschichte  einge- 
hen,  in  die  der  Kuriositaten. 

Auswanderung  ins  All,  Intelligenz- 
Steigerung,  Lebens-Verlangerung,  die 
ganze  „S.M.I.L.E."-Trinitat  -  in  popu- 
larwissenschaftlicher  Form  trivialisiert 
Leary  nur,  was  andere  Sekten-Priester, 
und  Amerika  ist  ihr  Land,  in  immer 
neuen  Bemalungen  verabreichen:  uralte 
religiose  Sehnsuchte. 

Als  katholischer  Chorknabe  hatte 
Leary  ja  die  biblischen  VerheiBungen 
vernommen,  die  vom  ewigen  Lcben,  von 
der  Allwissenheit,  von  der  Auffahrt  in 
den  Himmel,  wo  man  dann  zur  Rechten 
Gottes  sitzt,  der  Uber-Intelligenz,  und 
auf  den  blauen  Planeten  hinunterblickt 
als  auf  etwas  Gottverlassenes. 

Eine  solche  Interpretation  seines  Pro- 
gramms  hdrt  sich  Leary  listig-geduldig 
^an.  „Richtig",  sagt  er,  „,S.M.I.L.E.'  ist 
kxakt  das  katholische  Ding." 
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Um  Kopf  und  Xelch 

Christian   Beutler:   „Statua.   Die   Entste- 
hung   der  nachantiken  Statue  und  der 

europaische     Indivldualismus".     Prestel, 
Munchen.  296  Seiteni  39,50  Mark. 

Fiir  sein  Altenteil  im  Odenwald 
wunschte  sich  Einhard,  vormaliger 
Berater  und  Biograph  Karls  des  GroBen, 
allerhochsten  Segeo.  Er  entsandte  des- 
wegen  im  Jahr  826  zwielichtige  Mittels- 
manner  nach  Rom,;  die  ihm  dort  grab- 
schanderisch  die  Reste  zweier  fruhchrist- 
licher  Martyrer  besorgten:  des  Exorzi- 
sten  Petrus  und  seines  Gefahrten  Mar- 
cellinus. 

Diese  Heiligen  brachten  solches  Pre- 
stige mit  sich  und  taten  prompt  derartige 
Wunder,  daB  Einhard  fur  sie  in  Seligen- 
stadt  eine  neue  Kirche  baute.  Davor  lieB 
er  ihnen  vollplastische  Standbilder  er- 
richten,  die  ersten  Oder  so  ziemlich  die 
ersten  nachantiken  Statuen  im  Abend- 
land.  War  das  so? 

Der  unglaublichste  Teil  der  Geschich- 
te,  der  dreiste  Reliquienraub,  ist  zuver- 
lassig  verburgt.  Drahtzieher  Einhard  sel- 
ber  hat  ihn  stolz  fiir  die  Nachwelt  aufge- 
schrieben.  Den  Rest  will  der  in  Hamburg 
lehrende  Kunsthistoriker  Christian  Beut- 
ler mit  Indizien  abstfhern. 


Sellgenstadter  Statue 

Lange  Indizienkette 


Zentrales  Beweisstiick  ist  ein  steiner- 
nes  Bildwerk,  das  bis  zu  seiner  Entdek- 
kung  1870/71  in  der  AuBenwand  eines 
damals  abgebrochenen  J>cligenstadter 
Klostergebaudes  eingemauert  gewesen 
war.  Genauer:  Es  waren  zwei  Statuen- 
fragmente,  Kopf  und  Korper.  Zusam- 
men  ergaben  sie  die  gut  einen  Meter 
hohe  Figur  eines  Geistlichen,  der  mit 
Hilfe  eines  Tuches  ein  geraumiges  GefaB 
in  beiden  Handen  halt.  Das  in  Seligen- 
stadt  aufbewahrte  Werk  ist  uberwiegend 
ins  13.  Jahrhundert  datiert  worden. 

Beutler  nun  schlieBt,  so  aus  stilisti- 
schen  Diskrepanzen,  aus  der  Tracht  der 
Figur  und  der  Form  des  (Kelch-)Gefa- 
Bes,  erstens,  der  Fund  miisse  deutlich 
alter  sein.  AuBerdem  aber  teilt  er  ihn 
zwei  verschiedenen  ursprunglichen  Ffgu- 
ren  zu:  denen  der  beiden  Kirchen-Patro- 
ne.  Denn  mit  Kelch  wurde  in  Seligen- 
stadt  der  heilige  Marcellinus  dargestellt, 
Petrus  hingegen  als  Jungling  mit  Tonsur 
-  eine  freilich  erst  seit  Ende  des  17. 
Jahrhunderts  nachweisbare  Bildtradi- 
tion. 

Nach  Beutler  waren  also  eine  Marcel- 
linus-Statue,  deren  Torso,  und  eine  Pe- 
trus-Figur,  deren  Kopf  erhalten  blieb, 
fur  Einhard  angefertigt  worden  und  hat- 
ten  vor  seiner  Basilika  gestanden,  bis  sie 
wohl  im  DreiBigjahrigen  Krieg  demoliert 
und  spater  durch  barocke  Standbilder 
derselben  Heiligen  ersetzt  wurden. 

Diese  These  hat  viele  einleuchtende 
Beobachtungen  fur  sich.  Der  Forscher 
stutzt  sie  auch  durrh  ansgiebige  Quellen- 
zitate  und  macht  damit  plausibel:  Wenn 
irgendwem  im  frankischen  Reich,  dann 
war  dem  gebildeten  „doctor  artium" 
Einhard  ein  solcher  Auftrag  zuzutrauen, 
der  einen  Ruckgriff  auf  antike  Muster 
und  eine  fur  lange  Zeit  ungewohnliche 
Hochschatzung  des  Individuums  bedeu- 
tete.  Auf  den  Ubergang  zwischen  Alter- 
tum  und  Mittelalter  fallt  em  moglicher- 
weise  erhellendes  Schlaglicht. 

Nur  ist  die  Indizienkette  lang  und  aus 
lauter  Wahrscheinlichkeiten  gekiuipft, 
die  sich  eben  nicht  zum  strikten  Beweis 
erganzen.  Ob  die  Seligenstadter  Bruch- 
stticke  zusammen  mit  -  sehr  verschiede- 
nen -  Skulpturen  im  friaulischen  Civida- 
le  und  im  graubiindischen  Mustair  wirk- 
lich  einen  nachantiken  Neubeginn  der 
Gattung  markieren,  dariiber  hat  Beutler 
das  erste,  bestimmt  noch  nicht  das  letzte 
Wort  gesagt. 

Asche  vom  Messlas 

Pierre  Restany:  „Yves  Klein".  Schirmer/ 
Mosel,  Munchen.  252  Seiten;  148  Mark. 

Im  Schock-Reportagefilm  „Mondo  Ca- 
ne" des  italienischen  Regisseurs  Jaco- 
petti  war  dem  franzdsischen  Kiinstler 
Yves  Klein  ein  Auftritt  eigener  Art  vor- 
behalten:  Erdirigierte  weibliche  Aktmo- 
delle,  ihre  mit  blauer  Farbe  bestrichenen 
Korper  als  ..Anthropometrien  '  auf  Lein- 
wande  abzudriicken.  Naiv  iiberzeugt, 
diese  Aktion  miisse  den  feierlichen 
Hohepunkt  des  Films  bilden,  fuhr  Klein 
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News-Press  photo  by  Len  Wood 

Chip  Bell  (left)  and  Joe  Hudoklin 
display  the  rapid  interplay  that 
brought  them  a  national  champion- 
ship in  freestyle  disc  throwing. 

Frlsbee  stars 
throw  caution 
to  the  winds 


By  Woody  Behrens 
News-Press  Sports  Writer 

Joe  Hudoklin  grew  up  in  the  public  school  system 
of  New  York  City.  He  didn't  particularly  care 
for  the  chaos  or  me  city  schools,  en  he  found  his  way 
to  what  is  generally  referred  to  as  alternative 
education  Hudoklin  knew  something  about  alterna- 
tive education. 

"I  was  pretty  heavily  into,  well,  mind  expansion,  I 
guess  you  could  say,"  Hudoklin  said  recently. 

One  of  his  favorite  haunts  in  the  big  city  was  a 
park  in  Greenwich  Village.  It  was  there  Hudoklin  got 
his  first  exposure  to  a  pastime  that  might  not  make 
him  the  next  .Timothy Leary,  hut  has  gotten  him  at 
least  a  small  degree  of  fame  and  fortune,  along  with 
some  very  important  peace  of  mind. 

Hudoklin's  pastime  is  freestyle  disc  playing.  In 
generic  terms,  that's  playing  around  with  a  Frisbee. 
although  with  Hudoklin  and  his  partner  Chip  Bell, 
the  reigning  Freestyle  Players  Association  champi- 
ons, that  is  a  dangerous  simplification. 

hudoklin,  24,  and  Bell.  21,  recently  teamed  with 
another  Santa  Barbaran,  Mark  Regalbutti,  23.  to  win 
the  FPA  Co-op  title,  involving  three-man  teams,  at 
Victoria,  Tex.  Bell  also  brought  back  a  title  in  the 
Mixed  Pairs  division. 

Frisbee  players?  Hardly. 

"What  we  do,"  Bell  explained,  "is  high  technology 
and  state  of  the  art." 

It  wasn't  aiways  that  way.  Hudoklin  remembers 
first  getting  interested  in  freestyle  playing  when  he 
saw  a  group  cavorting  in  the  heart  of  New  York, 
quickly  firing  the  disc  back  and  forth. 

'That's  called  speed  flow,"  he  related.  "That  kind 
of  got  my  attention.  And  when  they  started  making 
some  trick  catches,  it  really  looked  like  something 
fun.  It  appealed  to  me  as  something  I  could  do  as  an 
outlet  for  creativity." 

Hudoklin  got  into  the  sport  with  some  friends,  and 
soon  found  it  fit  well  with  his  developing  personality. 

"Freestyle  is  a  totally  creative  thing."  he  ob- 
served. "It's  a  way  to  express  yourself  mentally  and 
physically  without  constant  competition  like  with  a 
contact  sport.  When  you've  played  for  awhile,  you 
can  reach  a  state  of  concentration  where  you're  not 
even  really  thinking.  It's  just  the  creative  process 
taking  over." 

Bell,  a  former  San  Marcos  High  student,  took  a 

See  Page  F-ll,  Col.  1 
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Because  of  heavy  wear  and  tear,  serious  disc  throwers 
protect  themselves  by  wearing  artificial  fingernails. 

CREATIVITY  WITH  A  DISC 

"ys  Continued  from  Page  F-10 

different  route  to  the  partnership  they 
now  share.  A  serious  volleyball  player, 
he  was  all  set  for  a  tryout  with  the  San 
Marcos  varsity  when  he  tore  up  an 
ankle. 

"That  was  a  Sunday,  and  the  try  outs 
were  supposed  to  be  on  Monday,"  Bell 
remembers.  "So  it  was  no  volleyball." 

It  was  about  that  time,  though,  that 
Bell  started  getting  more  and  more 
interested  in  freestyle.  By  1982,  he 
hooked  up  with  the  transplanted  New 
Yorker,  and  a  productive  partnership 
was  born. 

Teamwork  is  essential  in  freestyle 
disc  playing.  The  players  perform  to 
music,  utilizing  a  variety  of  moves 
both  individually  and  with  their  part- 
ner or  partners.  Freestyle  Players  As- 
sociation judging  is  based  on  three 
main  elements:  Difficulty,  presenta- 
tion and  execution. 

Judging  is  an  imperfect  science,  of 
course,  but  within  the  given  frame- 
work, artistic  expression,  variety,  use 


N*wi-Pr*ii  photo  by  L*n  Wood 

Chip  Bell  won  a  pair  of  titles  at 
the  Freestyle  Players  Associa- 
tion Championships  by  doing 
tricks  with  a  disc  that  few  peo- 
ple would  do  on  purpose. 


of  elements  like  the  wind  or  even  trees 
and  bushes,  and  originality  are  all 
taken  into  consideration. 

Because  execution  is  the  most  clear- 
cut  of  the  judging  criteria.  Bell  and 
Hudoklin  feel  they  are  often  at  a  slight 
disadvantage. 

"Usually  the  team  with  the  highest 
execution  (score)  wins,"  Bell  ex- 
plained. "The  most  important  thing  is 
to  make  the  catch." 

But  Bell  and  Hudoklin.  both  adven- 
turous sorts,  often  take  risks  few  other 
players  will  attempt.  High-tech,  state- 
of-the-art  play,  if  you  will. 

"We  go  for  it  from  the  start,"  Bell 
declared.  "Our  co-ops  (a  rapid  form  of 
interplay  where  the  players  and  disc 
are  in  close  proximity)  are  a  lot  more 
daring  than  most  other  teams'.  I  think 
we're  more  exciting  to  watch." 

Often  the  judges  do  too.  Bell  and 
Hudoklin  have  competed  together  in 
more  than  a  half-dozen  tournaments 
and  have  been  consistent  winners. 

While  the  success  is  nice,  and  the 
artistic  outlet  a  real  joy,  prancing  and 
dancing  with  a  disc  is  by  no  means  a 
lucrative  sport. 

"We  want  to  be  freestyle  players 
first,  but  I  guess  you  could  say  we're 
both  unemployed  waiters,"  Hudoklin 
conceded  with  a  shrug. 

Last  year,  the  pair  started  a  pro- 
gram of  self-promotion.  They  would 
contact  local  schools,  offering  a  pro- 
gram of  entertainment  and  informa- 
tion about  their  sport.  They  even  got  a 
few  takers. 

"I'd  call  the  activity  director  and 
just  kind  of  tell  him  what  we  do,"  Bell 
explained.  "  I'd  try  to  sell  ourselves 
and  what  we  do.  We  were  getting  about 
$100  usually  and  talking  to  people  at 
the  championships,  I  found  out  that's 
pretty  cheap.  Some  guys  back  east 
were  doing  the  same  thing  and  charg- 
ing like  $500!" 

Both  have  also  put  together  some 
spare  change  working  promotional 
events  for  companies  like  Wham-O,  the 
best   known  disc  manufacturer,  and 

recently  put  On  B  demonstration  for 
Sunkist  when  that  company  sponsored 
a  professional  surfing  event  in  Hunt- 
ington Beach,  a  tournament  won,  inci- 
dentally, by  area  surfers  Tom  Curren 
and  Kim  Mearig 

"Basically    We    hustle   any    way   we 

can,"  Bell  admitted    "We're  starting 

to  get  a  few  calls  now  and  1  guess  if  we 
keep  winning  tournaments  things  will 
get  better 

And  they  do  intend  to  keep  winning 
tournaments. 
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Bells  Pond  diner  makes  ^horrifying'  movie  debut 


WEST  TAGHKANIC  - 
Thrill-lovers  who  view  "Alone 
in  the  Dark"  at  the  Sunset 
Drive-In  this  weekend  may  be 
especially  surprised  at  the 
opening  scene. 

It  features  the  Bells  Pond 
Diner,  which  is  just  down  Rte.  9 
from  the  drive-in. 

This  uncanny  coincidence  is 
not  so  uncanny  when  you  dis- 
cover that  the  show's  executive 
producer,  Benni  Korzen,  has 
had  a  summer  home  for  10 
years  on  old  Rte.  82  in  West 
Taghkanic. 

He  was  familiar  with  the  area 
and  chose  the  Bells  Pond  Diner 
because  it  "spells  out  diner 
with  a  capital  D,"  he  said. 

The  opening  scene  of  the 
movie  is  "kind  of  a  dream,",  he 
explained,  and  the  old,  rundown 
diner  with  its  classical 
elements  of  location  and  looks 
suited  his  purpose  exactly. 

"Alone  in  the  Dark"  is  a 
spoof  on  horror  movies  that,  in 
the  end,  will  "make  the 
audience  laugh  at  themselves 
for  being  scared  out  of  their 
wits,"  Mr.  Korzen  said. 

The  film  is  about  four  violent 
psychos  in  a  state  mental 
hospital  who  escape  during  a 
blackout  and  set  out  to  kill  the 
hospital's  new  assistant  direc- 
tor. 

Most  of  the  movie  was  filmed 


in  and  around  New  York  City, 
but  the  diner  in  the  opening 
scene  plays  a  crucial  part  in 
setting  the  nightmarish  mood, 
Mr.  Kozen  said. 

He  secured  use  of  the  diner 
through  Milton  Meisner  Realty 
and  Carl  Black,  a  Glenco  Mills 
restoration  contractor. 

The  actual  filming  was  done 
about  11;2  years  ago  in  mid- 
December  with  three  feet  of 
snow  on  the  ground. 

The  preparations  and  wiring 
took  days,  Mr.  Kozen  said,  es- 
pecially since  the  diner  had  not 
been  in  use  for  a  while.  Ten 
trucks  and  30  people  traveled 
from  New  York  for  the  job. 
Filming  for  the  few  minutes  of 
opening  footage  started  at 
about  5  a.m.  and  did  not  finish 
until  noon.  "We  had  to  shoot  it 
at  the  perfect  moment,"  he 
said. 

Another  interesting  feature  of 
the  film  is  that  Mr.  Korzen's 
wife,  Annie,  plays  the  role  of  a 
doctor's  assistant. 

Though  she  usually  plays 
comedy  roles,  Mr.  Korzen 
noted  that  in  this  spoof  she 
plays  a  straight,  serious  part. 
He  describes  the  doctor  as  a 
looney  caricature,  a  kind  of 
cross  between  R.D.  Lang  and 
Timothy  Leary  who  is  always 
"off  into  deep  space." 

His  wife's  straight  role  is 
designed  to  counterbalance  that 
caricature,  he  explained.  Mrs. 
Korzen  has  acted  in  a  number 
of  commercials  and  soap 
operas,  including  a  recent  seg- 
ment of  "Ryan's  Hope."  She 
stars  in  "Rent  Control,"  a 
feature  comedy  opening  next 
month  in  New  York. 

Mr.   Korzen  is  a  free-lance 


In  the  movies 


The  Bells  Pond  Diner  is  featured  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  movie  "Alone  in 
the  Dark,"  which  opens  tonight  at  Sunset  Drive-In  Theater  in  West 
Taghkanic. (eh) 

movie  producer  who  does  main- 
ly comedies.  He  grew  up  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  and 
worked  for  CBS  News  as  a 
production  manager. 

That  job  led  him  to  New  York 
City  at  age  24,  where  he  began 
free-lance  work.  He  has  produc- 
ed about  a  dozen  films.       t 

His  wife  went  to  Bard 
College,  and  Mr.  Korzen  met 
her  through  another  Bard 
student,  the  brother  of  a  man 
with  whom  he  traveled  to 
Europe. 

Through  his  wife,  he  became 
familiar  with  the  area,  and  they 
have  had  a  house  in  West 
Taghkanic  for  10  years. 

He  refused  to  give  further 
details  of  the  diner's  role  in  the     „ 
film,   claiming  it  would  take 
away  the  "shock  value." 

"Alone  in  the  Dark"  opens 
tonight  at  the  Sunset,  (ev) 
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IBM  PC  Faire  was  a  study  ir\  contrasts 


IB 


Ms  Dun  Estridge  says  thefirm  ham  t  figured  out  the  home-computer  market. 


HyMihn  Markttff,  Hi  Staff 

SAN  FRANCJS(  0,  CA— Was  ii  a  ease  of 
the  man  in  the  gray  flannel  suit  collid- 
ing head  on  with  a  phalanx  of  com- 
puter nerds' 

I  he  First  Annual  IBM  PC  Faire, 
which  filled  San  Francisco's  cav- 
ernous Brooks  Hall,  as  well  as  its  Civic 
Center,  from  August  2G  to  28,  ended  up 
being  more  like  a  mature  and  sedate 
brother  of  the  wild  and  wooly  West 
Coast  Computer  Faire. 

The  stage  was  set  earlier'  this  year 
when  computer  giant  IBM  decided  to 

lend  its  blastings  to  Jim  Warren,  the 

foremost  impresario  of  grass-roots 
computer  exhibitions.  The  results 
were — well — predictable. 

For  one  thing,  Warren,  who  recently 
sold  the  Computer  Faires  to  hook  pub- 
lisher Prentice-Hall,  broke  with  tradi- 
tion and  traded  in  his  roller  skates  Ion 
which  he  has  toured  previous  showsl 
for  coat  and  lie,  albeit  a  cor- 
duroy  coat. 

Still,  the;  First  Annual  IBM  PC  Faire 
was  .1  study  in  contrasts. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  was  Philip  D. 


I 'Don  I  Estridge,  vice-president  of  the 
Systems  Products  Division  of  IBM,  ad- 
mitting during  the  plenary  session 
that  Big  Blue  still  hasn't  figured  out 
what  personal  computers  can  he  used 
for  in  the  home. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 

Dr.  Timothy  Leary,  former  high  priest 

ol  the  Acid  Generation,  tuning  in  and 

See  PC  Faire,  page  6 
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This  Week 


PCFaire 

continued from  page  I 
kilning  on  In  personal  computers  in 
association  with  the  XOR  Corporation 
ofMinnetonka,  Minnesota. 

In  between,  there  was  "Captain 
Crunch  John,  Draper,  author  of  the 
EasyWriter  word-processing  program. 
who  was  really  tuned  in,  cruising  the 
floor  with  full  heard  and  walkie-talkie 
headset. 

The  Faire  has  to  be  considered  a 
personal  victory  for  Warren,  who  was 
angered  earlier  this  summer  when 
East  Coast  promoter  Jeny  Milden  held 
a  competing  exhibition.  PC  83,  in  San 
Francisco. 

In  contrast  to  Milden's  event,  which 
failed  to  fill  even  Brooks  Hall  with  ex- 


hibitors, the  First  Annual  IBM  PC  Faire 
seemed  almost  as  large  as  a  full-blown 
Weal  (nasi  Computer  Faire,  with  over 
flow  exhibits  jamming  the  second 
Door  of  the  Civic  Center. 

Emphasising  the  magnitude  of 
IBM's  presence  in  the  personal 
computing  industry,  Portia  Isaacson 
and  Kgil  Juliussen  of  the  market- 
research  firm  Future  Computing  pre- 
dicted IBM  would  surpass  Apple  as 
number  1  in  personal-computer  sales 
in  lilN.i.  Before  a  packed  auditorium, 
they  theorized  thai  il  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  IBM  set  its  sights  on 
taking  a  major  chunk  of  the  home- 
computer  market  as  w  ell 

The  Faire  organizers  also  managed 
to  gain  the  endorsement  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco    Mayor  Dianne  Fein- 


stein  declared  August  22-28  Personal 
Computer  W  tek 

Both  Estridge  and  Microsoft  chair- 
man Bill  Gates  spoke  before  packed 
halls  of  showgoers. 

Estridge  said  that  upon  surveying 
I  be  show  -he  realized  that  I  he  product 
[the  IBM  Personal  Computer]  doesn't 
belong  to  us  anymore 

lie  promised  the  audience,  how- 
ever, that  future  personal  computers 
from  IBM  would  be  compatible  with 
the  Personal  Computer. 

"I  don't  know  how  I'd  be  able  to 
drive  into  my  driveway  al  home  if  I  had 
to  tell  my  neighbors  that  their  software 
didn't  work  anymore,'  be  said. 

Much  of  Est  ridge's  speech  ap- 
peared to  be  a  pre-introduction  of  the 
long-rumored  home  version  of  the 


PCFaire 

continued  from  page  6 

ogy,  which  makes  the  Victor  9000,  was 
there  in  its  art-deco-style  booth.  Since 
the  Virtor  uses  the  same  8088  central 
processor  as  the  PC  does  and  runs 
much  of  the  same  software,  company 
officials  saw  the  show  as  a  chance  to 
approach  many  potential  customers. 
An  interesting  panel  discussion  was 
devoted  to  Concurrent  CP/M  Indus 
try  luminaries  Seymour  Rubinstein 
IMicroPro  International!,  Dash  Chang 
(Chang  Labsl  and  Gordon  Eubanks  I  Di- 
gital Research)  explained  the  benefits 
of  multitasking  and  software  integra- 
tion. In  addition  to  his  talk,  Chang  also 
presented  a  paper  that  addressed  the 
issues  involved  in  understandingsuch 
terms  as  'integrated  software"  and 
concurrency.'  In  it  he  said  that 
"ideas  like  Concurrency  in  operating 
systems  should  become  standard." 

Rubinstein's  talk  was  informative, 
even  though  it  focused  exclusively  on 
what  his  company  was  doing.  Com- 
menting on  the  recent  popularity  ot 
the  mouse  pointing  device,  Rubinstein 
joked  that  "a  mouse  is  an  instrument 
for  people  with  three  arms." 

(Paul  Freibery,er.  Bamd  Meedtr  and  Srnit  Mare 
conlribuled  iti  this  report. I  m 
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IBM  PC,  the  Peanut. 

During  bis  talk,  Estridge  continually 
struggled  with  the  problem  of  wha1 
personal  computers  could  do  in  tin 
home,  paraphrasing  Apple  Compute! 
chairman  Steve  lobs  by  asking,  "Wha 
can  a  PC  do  for  me?" 

Although  IBM  had  a  high-profile 
booth  at  center  court  at  the  Faire,  the 
company  itself  really  didn't  have 
much  new  to  show,  despite  a  spate  of 
rumors  that  indicated  it  was  intendi 
to  introduce  the  Peanut  there 

Instead  the  firm  left  innovation  to  a 
raft  of  smaller  companies  that  are  vy- 
ing for  various  niches  in  the  IBM  PC 
market. 

Innovations 

There  was  no  shortage  of  innova- 
tion. Among  the  gems  scattered 
around  the  floor  were  PC-Write,  a  $10 
"freeware"  word  processor  from  for- 
mer Microsoft  programmer  Bob  Wal- 
lace, who  recently  set  up  the  Quicksoft 
company  in  Seattle,  Washington. 

Robert  Jones  of  Amber  Systems  in 
Cupertino,  California,  was  displaying 
his  Virtual  Screen  Interface,  a  pro- 
grammers' software  library  that  pro- 
vides window  management  for  the 
IBM  PC  in  the  C  Language. 

Raytronics,  a  peripheral  manufac- 
turer in  San  Diego,  California,  dis- 
played what  it  claims  is  the  first 
megabyte  board  for  the  IBM  PC  that 
uses  2oHK  RAM  chips.  The  board  uses 
a  bank-switching  scheme  to  allow  the 
PC  to  address  a  full  megabyte  of  mem- 
ory. 

The  price  for  a  million  bytes  of  RAM? 
At  the  show,  Raytronics  was  offering  a 
special  introductory  offer  of  S1839. 

Sigma  Designs  of  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia, introduced  the  Graphics 
Dazzler  board  for  the  IBM  PC,  which 
uses  the  NEC  7220  display-controller 
chip  to  address  1024  X  1024  X  4  pixels. 
The  VEC  chip  also  permits  the  display 
to  zoom  in  on  any  area  of  the  display 
memory. 

Intel,  the  manufacturer  of  the  8088 
microprocessor  used  in  the  IBM  PC, 
also  made  an  appearance  at  the  show 
and  spent  the  weekend  giving  the 
press  background  information  on  its 
new  generation  of  VLSI  Ivery  large 
scale  integration)  chips. 
Screaming  through 

One  Intel  demonstration  featured 
an  8086-based  microcomputer  plot- 
ting a  Bessel  function,  with  and  with- 
out the  8087  math  coprocessor.  The 
plot  took  over  17  minutes  without  the 
8087.  With  it,  the  system  screamed 
through  in  just  41  seconds. 

On  the  lighter  side,  off  in  a  corner  of 
the  Brooks  Hall  exhibition  area,  chiro- 
practor Randy  Johnson  was  giving 
showgoers  spinal  checkups  and  advis- 
ing them  how  to  handle  the  back  prob- 
lems that  can  develop  from  sitting  in 
front  of  a  computer  for  long  periods  of 
time. 

Johnson  said  he  was  disappointed 
because  the  new  show  owner, 
Prentice-Hall,  had  decided  not  to  let 
him  return  next  year,  saying  that  his 
exhibition  didn't  fit  in  well  with  the 
purpose  of  the  show. 

Although  the  show  was  labeled 

IBM  PC  Faire,"  IBM  was  not  the  only 

hardware  company  exhibiting  its 

computers.  Notably,  Victor  Technol- 

See  PC  Faire,  page  7 
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'Baby  boomers' 
hold  the  key  to 
world  salvation 


By  ALEX  ASHLOCK 

Of  the  Press  Staff 

SPOKANE  —  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  is 
Timothy  Leary  dead. 

And  he  is  hardly  outside  looking  in. 

Leary.  who  was  the  high  priest  of  the  1960s  drug 
culture,  epitomizes  the  opposite  of  the  lyrics  the 
Moody  Blues  penned  about  him  years  ago. 

The  62-year-old  former  Harvard  professor  is  very 
much  alive  and  very  much  at  the  forefront  of  the 
counter  culture  he  helped  create  with  his  LSD  exper- 
iments back  in  the  "60s. 

Timothy  Leary  has  adapted  to  the  computer  age. 

He  proved  it  during  a  recent  lecture  at  Spokane 
Falls  Community  College. 

Leary  rambled  through  a  free-form  two-hour  lec- 
ture, trading  ideas  with  a  vivacious,  capacity  audi- 
ence in  the  college's  Music  Building. 

Leary  displayed  his  boundless  wit  and  intelli- 
gence; if  his  brain  has  been  addled  by  years  of  drug 
use,  it's  not  obvious. 

And  it  was  drugs  that  most  of  theyouthful  audience 
wanted  to  hear  about.  "I  suppose  I'll  have  to  talk 
about  them,''  Leary  said.  And  the  crowd  hooted. 
"Drugs  are  here  to  stay.  They're  not  good;  they're  not 
bad.  They  are." 

It  is  obvious  that  Leary  is  determined  to  leave  the 
flower-power  days  of  the  '60s  behind.  He  is  obsessed 
with  the  future. 

Today  he  lectures  about  the  "evolution  of  intelli- 
gence." 

"I'm  here  to  increase  your  level  of  intelligence," 
Leary  told  the  blue-jeaned  crowd.  "I'm  here  to  stir 
things  up.  I'm  here  to  make  you  think.  I'm  here  to 
offer  you  pure  mainline  hope." 

When  Leary  really  got  going,  the  words  were  re- 
leased in  a  smooth  flow,  like  notes  from  a  brilliant 
jazz  musician. 

Although  he  still  enjoys  an  occasional  dose  of  LSD, 
he  does  not  advocate  the  drug  culture.  "It's  the  ones 
who  misuse  drugs  that  give  those  who  use  drugs  re- 
sponsibly a  bad  name,"  he  said.  "Ninety-nine  percent 
of  the  recreational  drug  users  in  America  use  drugs 
responsibly."  More  hoots. 

These  days  he's  preaching  hope,  self  reliance,  self 
determination  —  "the  Mark  Twain,  Huckleberry 
Finn,  Thoreau  way  of  life."  And  he's  aiming  his  mes- 
sage at  the  "baby  boom"  generation,  some  76  million 
strong,  born  between  1946  and  1964. 

He's  predicting  great  things  for  that  generation, 
once  they  take  over  political  control  of  the  country. 

"Nothing  is  going  to  happen  until  you  (the  baby 
boomers)  take  over,"  he  told  the  crowd.  "You  have 
moved  through  culture  like  an  avalanche.  You  are 
the  first  post-Hiroshima  generation.  You  are  the  first 
generation  that  knows  we  can't  play  games  with  the 
nukes.  You  are  the  first  generation  that  knows  there 
cannot  be  another  world  war.  ^,  ..   ,^ 


Timothy  Leary:  controlling  evolution 

"You  are  the  Dr.  Spock  generation.  You  were 
brought  up  to  be  individuals.  You  have  time  on  your 
side." 

Leary  earns  his  living  lecturing,  writing  (this  tour 
is  to  promote  his  book,  "Flashbacks"),  and  advising 
small  computer  companies  on  mind-expanding 
games. 

He  has  evolved  and  he  knows  computers  are  the 
key. 

"This  is  the  information  and  knowledge  age,"  he 
said.  "Your  brains  are  perfect.  You  have  100  billion 
computers  in  your  brains;  it's  the  programming  that's 
screwed  up. 

"The  personal  computer  is  the  key.  We  can  now  use 
our  evolutionary  equipment  (the  brain).  We  are  rid- 
ing the  crest  of  an  evolutionary  wave.  We  are  not  vic- 
tims of  evolution  anymore.  We  can  control  it." 

Leary  is  working  with  the  computer  companies  on 
"articifial  intelligence"  programs  for  home  com- 
puters —  "to  stimulate  you,  to  be  there  to  challenge 
you." 

Leary  told  the  audience  to  avoid  "terminal  adult- 
hood." "Look  up  the  word  'adult'  in  your  dic- 
tionaries," he  said.  "Adult  is  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  'to  grow.'  An  adult  is  someone  who  has  finished 
growing." 

By  no  stretch  of  that  definition  is  Timothy  Leary  an 
adult. 
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'60s  guru  speaks 
at  Geneva  colleges 


ByRONNYFRISHMAN 

He  came  without  the  love  beads 
and  shoulder-length  hair  he  sported 
in  the  1960s,  but  his  message  was 
the  same  one  he  delivered  during 
that  turbulent  decade  —  "thumb 
your  nose  at  authority"  and  assert 
your  individuality. 

Dr.  Timothy  I  e  a  r  y ,  the 
psychologist  who  was  thrown  out  of 
Harvard  University  for  his  con- 
troversial drug  experiments  and 
went  on  to  become  a  guru  for  many 
during  the  Hppie  era  of  the  '60s  and 
'70s,  was  met  by  an  overflow  crowd 
last  night  at  Hobart  and  William 
Smith  Colleges'  Albright 
Auditorium.  Sponsored  by  the  col- 
leges' Lecture  Artist  Series,  he  was 
on  campus  to  talk  about  the  "Evolu- 
tion of  Intelligence." 

Dressed  in  a  tweed  jacket,  blue 
sweater  and  white  sneakers,  Leary, 
63,  met  with  reporters  before  his 
talk  and  briefly  discussed  his  life 
since  the  '60s,  when  he  advised 
young  people  to  "Turn  on,  tune  in, 
drop  out." 

"My  goal  remains  the  same  as  my 
intentions  have  been  for  the  last  20 
years,"  he  said,  "to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  stir  up  irreverence  for 
authority,  to  promote  growth  of  per- 
sonal individuality  and  to  activate 
ambitions  in  students  to  go  far 
beyond  the  past  into  the  future  and 
take  over,  and  increase  their  in- 
telligence in  many  directions." 

Echoing  the  rhetoric  of  the  '60s, 
Leary  mocked  the  "Establishment," 
calling  the  Bible  and  90  percent  of 
what  the  public  hears  from  the 
media  "disinformation."  He  told 
reporters  "intelligence  is  power" 
and  he  urged  students  to  "get  off 
your  knees,  get  off  your  butts  and 
think  for  yourselves." 

There's  a  new  theory  that  evolu- 
tion comes  in  waves  and  change  no 
longer  has  to  take  5  billion  years,  he 
explained.  Humans  can  use  "brain 
power"  to  accelerate  these  changes, 
he  said,  and  increase  intelligence. 

Leary  gave  students  some  "prac- 
tical techniques"  on  how  to  evolve. 

"At  all  costs,  avoid  terminal 
adulthood.  .  Join  the  Army,  join  a 
bank,  join  the  system.  You're  free. 
Learn  all  the  systems  you  want  to." 

And,  he  added:  "Take  your  fair 
share  of  the  money  and  run." 

Since  evolution  and  genetic 
change  seem  to  come  at  times  of 
migration,  Leary  advised:  "If  you 
find  yourself,  bored,  depressed,  in  a 


rut  —  move!  .  .  Move  to  where 
you'll  find  people  to  stimulate  you." 
However,  the  most  important 
concept  of  evolution  is  generation, 
Leary  said,  and  he  singled  out  the 
post-World  War  II  baby  boom 
generation  —  the  76  million  born 
between  1946  and  1964  —  as  a 
group  that  is  different  "qualitative 
ly"  from  any  before. 

"I  can't  stress  to  you  enough  how 
different  you  are,"  he  said.  "It's  so 
built  into  you,  you're  not  even 
aware  of  the  difference. 

"You  shared  the  basic  confidence 
that  you  knew  you'd  change  the 
sexual  mores,  knew  you'd  stop  the 
(Vietnam)  war.  My  God,  you  chang- 
ed society. 

"You've  got  this  country  ready  to 
be  taken  over,  but  you're  going  to 
do  it  differently." 

Leary  predicted  the  "crudity  of 
the  '60s  will  be  gone"  and  the  baby- 
boom  generation,  which  is  coming 
of  age  politically,  will  be  non- 
partisan and  realistic,  rather  than 
conservative  or  I  iberal . 

Leary,  who  earns  a  living  lectur- 
ing and  consulting  for  a  computer 
software  company,  recently  releas- 
ed his  autobiography,  Flashbacks, 
which  he  said  is  a  good,  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  '60s  and 
'70s. 

Still  a  regular  user  of  drugs,  he 
said  he'll  take  "any  drug  that  will 
get  me  where  I  want  to  go." 

He  and  his  wife  have  ex- 
perimented with  some  "new 
generation"  drugs,  such  as  LSD  that 
lasts  a  half-hour,  and  others  that  are 
aphrodisiacs  and  enhance  the 
senses. 

Although  he  said  he  would  "en- 
courage anyone  to  do  anything  to 
expand  his  intelligence,"  Leary  said 
he  is  "very  much  against  the  misuse 
of  drugs." 

"My  basic  attitude  toward  drugs 
is  like  my  attitude  toward  guns,  cars 
and  airplanes  —  they  should  only 
be  used  by  mature,  trained  people 
who  know  what  they're  doing." 

Despite  his  continued  interest  in 
mind-expanding  drugs,  Leary  said 
home  computers  have  changed  him 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  past 
year.  And  the  capacity  to  use  per- 
sonal computers  to  multiply  in- 
telligence is  going  to  change  the 
species,  he  predicted. 

"Personal  computers  are  going  to 
make  dope  seem  like  Girl  Scout 
cookies,"  he  remarked. 


The  master  speaks 


Dr.  Timothy  Leary  brought  his  message  of 
freedom  —  unchanged  In  20  years  —  to  reporters 
before  his  appearance  at  Hobart  and  William 
Smith  Colleges  yesterday  In  Geneva.  (Times 
photos  by  Art  Foxall) 
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Leary  preaches  'take  over'  rather  than  'drop  out' 


By  David  Cannella  ' 

Southeast  Valley  Bureau     "  '"    '"    —  -     -■    ^  .- -^ 

TEMPE  —  Timothy  Leary,  the  psychologist  and 
drug  advocate  who  told  America  to  turn  on,  tune  in 
and  drop  out"  in  the  1960s,  was  at  Arizona  State 
University  on  Tuesday  with  some  new  advice. 

"Now  I  tell  'em  to  turn  on,  tune  in  and  take  over," 
Leary  said  at  a  press  conference  in  the  Memorial  Union 
a  few  hours  before  he  was  to  give  a  lecture.  "I  tell  'em 
to  take  charge." 

Leary,  who  will  be  63  this  month,  said  he  has  faith  in 
today's  college  students.  He  said  they,  and  others  who 
make  up  the  "baby-boom  generation,"  finally  are 
reaching  the  age  where  they  can  make  decisions  about 
running  the  nation. 

"The  '80s  is  their  time  to  take  over,"  he  said.  "For 
the  baby-boomers,  it  is  the  first  time  they  have  power. 


They  have  the  country  in  their  hands." 

Leary  drew  widespread  attention  when,  as  a 
psychology  professor  at  Harvard  University  in  the 
1960s,  he  advocated  use  of  the  hallucinogenic  drug 
LSD.  He  said  he  still  feels  drugs  have  a  place  in  society 
and  that  the  government  has  no  business  telling  people 
they  can't  use  them. 

"We  should  put  scientists  in  charge  of  all  such 
matters,"  he  said.  "They  should  decide  what's  safe. 
Keep  the  police  and  the  politicians  out  of  it  The  war 
on  drugs  is  a  joke."  ..., j      . 

It's  a  person's  individual  right  to  use  whatever  drug 
they  choose,  said  Leary,  who  spent  nearly  four  years  in 
prison  on  drug-related  offenses. 

"The  body  is  the  first  frontier  of  freedom"<he  said. 

Leary  said  he  feels  today's  college  student  is  "not  as 

—  -Leary,  B2 
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conservative  as  the  conservatives  think." 

Although  many  are  opting  for  business  school  and 
traditional  corporate  jobs  after  graduation,  students 
are  not  "selling  out,"  he  said. 

"They  have  a  healthy,  realistic  appraisal  of  life,"  he 
said,  .noting  that  they  still  have  a  responsibility  to 
question  authority. 

Racial  division  is  one  of  society's  most  pressing 
problems,  Leary  said,  noting,  "It  is  something  we  have 
yet  to  solve." 

He  spends  most  of  his  time  giving  college  lectures 
about  30  a  year,  and  developing  software  programs  on 
personal  intelligence  for  a  computer  company  He 
recently  completed  an  autobiography,  Flash  Backs,  and 


is  the  subject  of  an  upcoming  documentary  film  in 
which  he  stars  with  Watergate  figure  G.  Gordon  Liddy. 
He  and  Liddy  often  debate  on  college  campuses. 

Leary  said  he  has  no  apologies  for  his  life,  which  has 
led  him  to  prison  and  underground  as  a  fugitive  for 
several  years.  He  said  he  does,  however,  have  a  few 
regrets.  • 

"Looking  back,  half  the  time  I  was  right  and  half  the 

time  I  was  wrong,"  he  said.  "You  learn. 

- 

"My  main  regret  is  with  my  family.  My  family 
suffered  because  of  some  of  the  things  I  believed  in.  It's 
on  a  personal  level  that  you  always  feel  the  deepest 
sorrow  and  regret." 

His  book  primarily  details  the  past  but  does  have 
suggestions  for  the  future,  he  said.  His  lecture  also  is 
titled  Flash  Backs. 

"But  part  of  it  is  fast  forward,"  he  said.  "I  tell  them 
(students)  that  they  have  to  look  forward  and  chanee 
things."  6 
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YOU  ASKED  US 


By  Robin   \d;ims  Sloan 

Q.  Has         Princess 

Stephanie  of  Monaco 
emerged  from  the  seclusion 
into  which  she  went  after 
her  mother's  untimely 
death?  —  j.m. 

A.    Stephanie    is    still 
somewhat    awkward    and 
shy  in  public,  but  she  has 
been  getting  back  into  the 
swim    of    things.    Usually, 
however,  she  only  appears 
with    her    family   at    "of- 
ficial"     charity      events 
Recently,    she    turned    up 
before    1,100    invitees    at 
Monaco's  31st   Red  Cross 
benefit  ball.  She  looked  fit, 
tanned    4rid    beautiful    — 
outfitted  in  a  Marc  Bohan 
robe-and-cape     creation 
topped      by      intertwined 
strings  of  pearls.  Stephanie 
stuck  close  by  her  older 
brother,        Albert,       who 
danced  with  herthrough  the 
night. 

Q.  Doesn't  Ryan  O'Neal's 
latest  movie  parallel  fife  in 
that  it's  about  a  father's 
longtime  battle  with  a 
rebellious  son?  —  D.V. 

A.    Hardly.    The    movie 
doesn't  have  much  to  do 
with    Ryan's   current   and 
much  publicized  problems 
with   son   Griffin  and  his 
drug    difficulties.    Ryan's 
latest  flick  is  Irreconcilable 
Differences,   about  a   for- 
merly married  couple  —  he 
an  egotistic  film  director; 
she  a  distracted  novelist  — 
who  are  sued  for  "divorce" 
by  an   unhappy  daughter. 
Shelley     Long    of    TV's 
Cheers  plays  the  mother; 
Drew  Barrymore  plays  the 
tot  who  wants  a  court  itb 


change  her  parental 
custody  setup  and  find  a 
better  pair  of  guardians. 
Actress  Long  says  the  new 
movie  does  provide  its 
characters  the  chance  to 
ask:  "Is  this  me?" 

Q.  Ever  since  the 
breakup  of  her  much- 
publicized  romance  with 
Hugh  Hefner,  we  haven't 
heard  much  about  Barbi 
Benton.  How  is  she  doing 
these  days?  —  H.V. 

A.  Just  fine,  thank  you, 
thanks  to  BarbL's  choice  of 
a    rich    husband.    She's 
married,        to        vfealthy 
Hollywood       businessman 
George       Gradow.       The 
couple  seems  to  spend  most 
of    their    time    together 
tossing    parties    at    their 
several  expensive  homes  in 
Hollywood  and  elsewherie. 
Barbi  and  George  appear  to 
be  vying  for  some  sort  of 
award      as      Hollywood's 
current  Zelda  and  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald.        Barbi       is 
keeping    up    her    terrific 
shape,  though.  Her  latest 
exercise     fad     is    long- 
distance^   running.    Benton 
recently     completed     her 
first  26-pIus  mile  run  and 
plans   to  run!  in  the  New 
York    City    Marathon    in 
October. 

Q.  We  hear  ballet  Dancer 
Mikhail  Baryshnikov  was 
involved  in  a  nasty. ,  and 
embarrassing  incident  at  a 
party  in  Texas.  What  was  it 
about?  —  A.R. 

A.    After   putting   on   a 
terrific  show  in  San  Antonio 
not  long  ago    Baryshnikov 
and   a    groups    of   dancers 
were   invited   to  an  ultra 
swanky    post-performance 
party.      Mikhail     dislikes 
these  sorts  of  things,  so  he 
iarrived     late,  with    en- 
tourage.        Before        an 
astonished  group  of  guests, 
one  overly  avid  female  fan 
of  the  danceV  tried  —  in 
presumed  goda  nature  —  to 
shove  Baryshnikov  into  a 
swimming       pool       fully 
clothed.    He  resisted  and 
wound    up    holding    the 
woman    in    a    headlock 
Finally  both  broke  free,  dity 
and    in    reasonably    godd 
humor.  Seems  for  all  his 
flash,    BaryshnikoV   didnM 
care  to  splashdance. 


Q.  I  know  doctors  have 
always  been  coveted  dates, 
even  for  the  rich  and 
famous,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  more  than  ever  ac- 
tresses are  dating  MDs. 
But  how  are  these 
relationships  faring?  — 
T.C. 

A.  Well,  it  seems  this 
year  isn't  a  good  one  for 
medics  and  movie  stars: 
first  Audrey  Hepburn 
divorced  Dr.  Andrea  Dolli, 
then  French  sexpot  Edwige 
Fenech  and  Dr.  Stefano 
Spittoni  called  it  off.  Even 
though  Joan  Kennedy  is  not 
an  actress,  she  split  with 
her  once  intended  Dr. 
Gerry  Aronoff.  But  not  all 
these  love  pairs  are  being 
surgically  removed: 
Victoria  Principal,  Mary 
Tyler  Moore  and  Maud 
"Octopussy"  Adams  all 
seem  happy  with  their 
physicians,  but  the  verdict 
is  still  out  on  Sophia  Loren 
and  her  long  time  "good 
friend,"  Dr.  Elienne-Emile 
Baulieu  —  she  and  hubby 
Carlo  Ponli  have  repor- 
tedly quietly  resumed 
again. 

Q.  What's  this  about  Cary 
Grant  tripping  out  on  LSD 
back  in  the  swinging  '60s? 
Anything  to  it?  —  C.L. 

A.  Can't  say  for  sure, 
considering  my  source. 
Timothy  Leary.  the  former 
guru  of  ftfe  LSD  fad, 
recently  was  overheard  at 
a  Hollywood  party  talking 
about  his  new  book,  Flash- 
backs. And  among  those 
flashbacks,  Leary  and  his 
wife  Barbara  assert,  is  one 
in  which  Leary  "turns  on" 
a  number  of  Hollywood 
personalities.  One  of  the 
latter,  Leary  maintains, 
was  Cary  Grant.  I'll  have  to 
keep  you  posted  on  this  one. 
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Timothy  Lean's  dead... 

Oh.  no,  he's  on  the  outside  looking  in 
Timothy  Lean's  dead... 

No... No... No 
He's  on  the  outside  looking  in. 

...Hejlies  so  high 
He  flies  so  low 
He  knows  exactly  which  way  he's  going 

to  go 
Timothy  Leary,  Timothy  Leary 

From  "Legend  of  a  Mind" 
Ray  Thomas/ Moody  Blues 


Reports  of  his  demise  are  greatly 
exaggerated.  Timothy  Leary  is 
_  alive  and  well  and  living  in  the 
'80s  but  he's  looking  toward  the  fu- 
ture, still  certain  that  the  best  is  yet  to 
come.  As  for  the  past — well,  he's  been 
there  already.  Oh,  has  he  been  there! 
And  now  it's  all  on  paper,  in  his  just- 
published  autobiography  Flashbacks 
0 archer/ Houghton  Mifflin,  $15.95). 

No  titters  about  the  title,  please.  This 
book  is  a  must-read,  an  entertaining,  il- 
luminating guided  tour  of  the  '60s, 
chock  full  of  people,  places,  philoso- 
phies and  psychedelia.  Though  first  and 


foremost  a  persona!  memoir,  it  also 
serves  as  a  social  document;  though  it 
often  reads  like  a  cinematic  novel,  it  also 
provides  food  for  more  scholarly 
thought,  with  extensive  footnotes,  dates 
and  data  filling  in  between  anecdotes 
and  adventures. 

The  book  is  a  who's  who,  a  what-was- 
what,  and  a  how-it-all-connected  that 
does  a  lot  to  explain  what  those  tur- 
bulent, roaring  '60s  were  all  about.  And 
with  it,  Timothy  Leary  has  taken  care  of 
taking  stock,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

But  what  a  long  strange  trip  it's  been 
so  far:  the  first  experiments  with  hallu- 
cinogens as  a  Harvard  psychology  pro- 
fessor during  the  early  '60s. ..the  further 
on  and  off  campus  adventures  in  mind 
expansion  that  branded  him  an  intel- 
lectual maverick... the  alternative  life- 
styles, communal  living,  spiritual  pil- 
grimages, meetings  with  other  remark- 
able men  and  women. ..the  sex,  drug 
and  rock  revolutions  that  spearheaded 
the  violent  social-political  changes  of  the 
'60s... the  odyssey  of  imprisonment  and 
exile  that  followed. 

As  one  reads  this  book,  how  it  all  does 
Hash  back — the  sights,  the  sounds,  the 
sensations.  And  it  becomes  clear  that 
Leary  was  considerably  more  than  just 


By  MICHAEL  SAUTER 

another  tloat  in  tne  kaleidoscopic  par- 
ade. With  his  friends,  colleagues,  family 
and  lovers,  he  was  out  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  new  frontier,  exploring  it  at 
depths  that  JFK  may  or  may  not  have 
.magined  when  he  first  coined  the 
phrase.  Riding  an  accompanying  wave 
of  new  pop  culture,  Leary  became  one  o\ 
the  era's  most  recognizable  galvanizing, 
polarizing  personalities.  To  many 
including  himself-  he  was  a  dedicated 
scientist-philosopher,  a  psychedelic 
pioneer,  a  "cheerleader  for  change".  To 
others  he  was  a  crackpot,  dilettante, 
drug  culture  founding  father,  modem 
day  Pied  Piper  leading  our  youth  astray, 
even  the  devil  incarnate.  The  media 
dubbed  him  Saint  Tim  and  lmpressario 
Religioso;  he  was  often  quoted  but 
almost  as  often  misunderstood,  in  the 
thunder  of  the  moment. 

Once  caught  in  the  vorte.\,  the  good 
doctor,  of  course,  let  it  happen.  As  no 
less  an  expert  than  Marshal  McLuhan 
once  advised  Leary,  the  best  way  to  get 
your  message  across  was  to  get  yourself 
across.  That  concept  made  a  big  and 
lasting  impression  and  remains  a  corner- 
stone of  Leary's  style  and  philosophy 
today.  And  back  then  it  sen  ed  as  Leary's 
impetus,  thrusting  him  across  a  broad 
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spectrum  of  historical  highlights. 

He  was  at  the  great,  original  San 
Francisco  Love-In,  at  Altamont  with 
The  Stones,  with  John  and  Yoko  at  their 
Montreal  Bed-In  (His  was  one  of  the 
voices  on  "Give  Peace  A  Chance").  At 
various  times  he  found  himself  among 
Andy  Warhol  and  his  New  York  crowd, 
and  Ken  Kesey  and  his  Merry  Prank- 
sters, threatened  by  Hell's  Angels, 
rescued  by  Weather  Underground,  pur- 
sued by  all  manner  of  CIA,  FBI,  and 
FDA  agents.  Along  the  way  he  inter- 
acted with  Aldous  Huxley,  Jack  Ker- 
ouac  and  Neal  Cassidy,  Carlos  Cas- 
taneda,  Abbie  Hoffman  and  Jerry  Ru- 
bin, Eldridge  Cleaver,  Ted  Kennedy,  G. 
Gordon  Liddy  and  Charles  Manson.  He 
spent  time  in  jail  on  a  drug  rap,  spent 
more  time  in  foreign  exile  after  escaping 
from  jail,  and  then  spent  three  more 
years  in  prison  after  being  extradited 
back  home. 

He  wasn't  a  free  man  again  until  1976. 
The  climate,  indeed  the  country,  had 
changed  a  lot  by  then.  But  Leary  had  no 
trouble  fitting  in.  He  hit  the  college 
lecture  circuit,  did  a  talk  show  here  and 
there,  immersed  himself  in  the  writing.ol 
books,  and  in  various  radio,  TV  and 
movie  projects.  For  all  that  he  has 
somehow  remained  out  of  the  greater 
limelight,.  But  his  autobiography — and 
an  upcoming  documentary  about  his 
recent  debates  with  old  nemesis  Gordon 
Liddy — may  turn  out  to  be  the  catalyst 
that  puts  him  once  more  in  the  public 
eye. 

That  public  eye  will  find  him  pretty 
much  as  he  was  when  he  left  it — a  little 
older  and  wiser,  but,  despite  the  whiter 
hair  and  several  new  wrinkles,  not  really 
the  worse  for  wear.  He's  still  outspoken 
and  outrageous  after  all  these  yeais; 
maybe  mellowed  out  by  a  lew  degrees, 
but  still  merrily  magnetic,  a  spellbinder 
whose  ideas  spill  forth,  free  form  but 
always  fully  formed,  always  connected. 

To  the  uninitiated  ear  it  may  sound 
like  he's  singing  a  different  tune  these 
days.  But  essentially  his  song  has  re- 
mained the  same;  it  just  has  a  new  ar- 
rangement. His  subject  is  not  drugs- 
ultimately,  it  never  was  but  rather, 
evolution,  growth,  discovery.  He  is  slill 
cheerleading  lor  change.  We  only  have 
an  hour  together,  and  he  has  a  lot  to  say. 
We  begin  •  where  else  at  the  Age  ol 
Aquarius. 

"America  experienced  a  quantum 
jump  in  intelligence  in  the  '60s,"  he  says. 


"The  real  meaning  of  the  '60s  won't  be 
known  until  the  Baby  Boom  takes  over 
in  the  late  '80s.  Around  1988,  that  post- 
war generation  is  going  to  look  around, 
see  its  enormous  numbers.  It  will  be  like 
an  apple  orchard  or  flower  garden 
blossoming  all  at  once— they're  going  to 
look  around  and  say  'We're  it!'" 

Many  of  the  flashbacks  in  Flashbacks 
deal  with  Leary's  growing  up  and  out 
during  the  '20s,  '30s,  and  '40s.  They  are 
not  there  just  to  fill  in  the  portrait  of  the 
doctor  as  a  young  man,  but  also  to  put  a 
perspective  on  previous  generations. 

"It  is  impossible  (for  new  generations) 
to  imagine  how  innocent,  naive  and 
dumb  people  were  in  the  '20s  and.'30s," 
he  says.  "So  sheltered,  so  parochial, 
chauvinistic,  prejudiced,  biased... 

"Television  has  tremendously  sophis- 
ticated the  Baby  Boom  generation.  By 
the  age  of  seven  the  average  kid  had  seen 
more  reality,  dialed  into  more  per- 
spectives than  the  most  widely  traveled 
philosopher  in  the  past.  But  we  could  sit 
here  and  list  a  hundred  other  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  this  generation's 
relative  enlightenment:  Freudian  psy- 
chology, Einstein  and  relativity,  tre- 
mendous advances  in  communication, 
increased  skepticism  of  the  old  econo- 
mic systems,  the  expansion  and  deepen- 
ing of  intelligence... 

"Probably  the  most  profound  change 
is  in  attitudes  toward  self — personal 


hand;  90  percent  of  those  under  20  like 
computers." 

What  does  it  all  mean?  Where  is  it  all 
taking  us?  Leary  thinks  he  knows. 

"I'm  a  scientific  optimist,"  he  says. 
"And  1  feel  that  America  now  represents 
the  Golden  Age  of  Civilization.  Of 
course,  the  conservatives  say  'We're 
going  to  hell!  It  was  much  better  under 
Teddy  Roosevelt!'  Doom  and  gloom — 
there's  a  lot  of  money  to  be  made  on  it. 
In  spite  of  the  naysayers,  1  believe  this  is 
a  golden  age.  There  are  an  enormous 
number  of  problems,  but  the  fact  that 
we're  aware  of  them  and  trying  to  do 
something  about  them  is  the  difference. 
A  hundred  years  ago  (He  gestures  to 
imply  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  time  )  it 
wasn't  like  this.  But  we're  in  a  golden 
age  —  right  now — and  in  1988  we're 
going  to  go  platinum." 

Leary  says  that  he  has  put  all  his  faith, 
all  his  "stock"  in  the  new  generation, 
though  he  knows  that  there  is  still  a 
resilient  conservatism,  a  reactionary 
backlash  that  will  continue  to  attract 
new  recruits.  They  used  to  call  it  The 
Establishment.  Leary  prefers  the  term 
"system." 

"Throughout  human  history,  people 
in  control  have  comprised  systems.  In 
this  country  there  is  big  labor,  big 
business,  the  Pentagon,  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties,  the  National 
Football  League. ..the  function  of  a 


"We're  in  a  golden  age — right 
now — and  in  1988  we're  going 
to  go  platinum. 
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growth,  personal  lifestyle,  the  ability  to 
write  your  own  script,  as  opposed  to 
being  passive,  helpless  victims  of  some 
system.  The  number  one  corollary  to  all 
that  is  the  increased  self  confidence  ol 
women — in  their  attitude  toward  mar- 
riage and  other  roles.  Women  no  longer 
sec  themselves  as  Cinderella  or  Snow 
White... 

'Age  is  the  key.  Young  people  are 
almost  a  different  species,  in  their 
attitudes  toward  1:RA,  race,  war,  pollu- 
tion, drugs. ..Gallup  polls  show  that  75 
percent  of  people  over  nliy  don't  like 
computers.  I  he>  don't  like  them!  What 
it  means  is  that  they  don't  like  change, 
they  don't  like  innovation.  On  the  other 


bureaucracy  is  to  protect  itself,  increase 
its  power  at  the  expense  of  the  common 
good.  These  systems  are  like  hives  of 
insects.  They  can  sense  when  a  bee  from 
another  hive  comes  in.  Instinctively, 
they  remove  anything  that  threatens  the 
well  being  of  that  system.. 

"Fortunately,  most  ol  (the  Baby 
Boom)  generation  is  skeptical  about 
systems.  Sure  a  lot  ol  them  have  copped 
out  to  the  system,  but  the  blind  alle- 
gience,  the  insectoid  dependence  doesn't 
exist.  Basically,  this  is  an  irreverent 
generation." 

Ol  course  Leary  all  62  earlier  gen- 
eration years  of  him  has  always  be- 
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longed  lo  w  hat  he  cajls  "a  long  tradition 
ol  irreverence  for  authority,  disrespect 
for  the  system."  At  the  beginning  ol  each 
ol  Ins  book's  41  chapters,  he  pays  his 
respects  to  other  members  ol  the  club 
with  thumbnail  biographies  ol  the  likes 
ol  Socrates.  Dante.  Mark  Twain,  Ralph 
Waldo  1  merson,  James  .Knee,  Mar- 
garet Fuller  each  an  eye  opener,  a  boat 
rocker,  a  radical  voice  of  change. 

"Humamtv  has  a  division  ol  labor  to 
play  different  part.s."  says  Leary.  "I'm  a 
dissenter     Celtic,  Irish,  Druid  outcast 

and  I'm  playing  my  role  for  the  entire 
human  adventure.  We're  all  cooperat- 
ing in  this  evolutionary  movement     the 
Gordon  1  iddvs,  the  narcotics  agents 
the  FBI  all  play  their  part  too." 

In  doing  so  they  have  caused  Leary  a 
great  deal  of  pain  along  the  way.  Yet  he 
philosophically  harbors  no  bitterness. 
no  anger.  Indeed  he  can  now  partake  in 
an  ongoing  series  of  slightly  show  bizzy 
debates  with  Gordon  Liddy  (who  as  a 
local  cop  once  conducted  a  midnight 
raid  on  Leary's  upstate  house  and 
arrested  its  occupants)  and  come  away 
saying  convincingly  that  they  like 
each  other,  even  while  deploring  each 
other's  beliefs. 

"I'm  basicallv  a  humanist,"  he  ex- 
plains, "I  believe  that  human  nature  is 
wonderful.  The  human  brain  is  a  perfect 
instrument  if  only  we  learn  how  to 
program  it. 

"1  believe  that  the  aim  of  evolution  is 


law  but  they  couldn't  control  the  jokes 
that  people  told  each  other  in  bars,  in  the 
privacy  ol  their  own  home." 

So  il  sour  memory  ol  the  Leary  ol  the 
'60s  is  an  image  of  a  smiling  face,  it  isn't 
because  he  v.  as  in  a  constant  slate  ol 
drug  induced  bliss  It  was  just  his  theory 
ol  positive  image  projection  in  action 
courtesy  ol  a  bit  ol  free  advice  Irom  the 
ever  helpful  Mr.  McLuhan.  "The  key  to 
your  work  is  advertising,"  McLuhan 
told  him.  "Whenever  you  are  photo- 
graphed, smile.  Wave  reassuringly. 
Radiate  courage."  Leary  has  merely 
taken  McLuhan's  advice  several  steps 
further. 

"1  totally  accept  McLuhan's  philo- 
sophy that  we're  moving  from  the  In- 
dustrial Age  into  a  communication- 
information  civilization.  Brain  power  as 
opposed  to  lire  power,  money  power, 
land  power,  man  power.  So,  I  have 
trained  myself  in  many  modes  of  com- 
munication." 

He  spent  a  month  as  an  L.A.  disc 
jockey  ("in  the  George  Plimpton  sense;  I 
wouldn't  want  to  get  up  that  early  every 
morning").  He  has  taken  small  parts  in  a 
lew  movies.  He  has  even  taken  his 
standard  college  lecture  out  on  the 
comedy  circuit.  All  of  it,  Leary  says,  has 
been  for  the  "valuable  experience."  He's 
acquainting  and  availing  himself  oi  all 
the  ways  to  convey  a  message — today 
and  in  the  future. 

"My  central  interest  today  is  in  per- 
sonal computers,  and  the  design  of 


"Don't  trust  the  system.  Believe 
in  yourself.  Don't  let  'em  scare 
you." 


intelligence,  the  goal  of  human  life  is  to 
increase  your  intelligence,  and  that  an 
intelligent  person  should  avoid  generat- 
ing hostility,  should  send  out  positive 
Signals.  With  Liddy  (in  their  debates)  1 
rib  him  unmercifully.  1  get  him  laugh- 
ing. I  nail  him  so  much  that  he  has  to 
grin.  That's  the  way  to  deal  with  reac- 
tionary or  anti-evolutionary  principles. 
Make  'em  laugh. 

"I  use  satire  and  irreverence  as  a 
technique-Mark  Twin  was  my  real 
hero.  Humor  is  the  means  ol  evolution; 
the  way  we  evolve  is  to  laugh  at  our- 
selves. Dictatorships  throughout  history 
have  controlled  the  press,  the  vote,  the 


educational  video  games.  I'm  convinced 
that  in  the  next  ten  years,  textbooks  will 
be  replaced  by  video  presentation. 
Chemistry  and  physics  can  best  be 
taught  not  with  words  but  in  terms  ol 
electron  movements  on  a  screen.  A 
video  game  like  Asteroids  can  show 
what  happens  when  electrons  meet. 
Watch  out!"  he  says,  envisioning  it. 
"Don't  let  hydrogen  hit  oxygen  or  you're 
going  to  get  wet! 

"It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  have  great 
ideas  if  you  can't  communicate,"  he 
continues.  "1  think  that  it  Buddha  were 
alive  today,  he  would  have  a  talk  show 
part  of  the  time  and  be  doing  DN'A 


research  the  rest  of  the  time. 

"  I  he  future  is  going  to  come  in  many 
human  packages.  I  here  are  many  won- 
derful surprises  ahead.  We'vejust  got  to 
keep  questioning  our  attitudes  toler- 
ating change." 

In  the  old  davs,  Leary  had  a  famous 
motto:  "Turn  on,  tune  in,  drop  out."  It 
was  widely  misconstrued  to  mean  "get 
stoned  and  abandon  all  constructive 
activity."  But  what  Leary  says  he  really 
meant  was  "become  sensitive  to  the 
many  and  various  levels  of  conscious- 
ness and  the  specific  triggers  that  engage 
them... interact  harmoniously  with  the 
world  around  you ...  (effect)  an  active, 
selective,  graceful  process  ol  detachment 
...choice,  and  change."  Leary  says  that 
the  LSD,  the  mescaline,  the  magic 
mushrooms  and  the  rest  were,  first  and 
foremost,  a  means  of  implementing  that 
growth  and  change.  The  tuning  in,  then, 
was  the  real  goal,  more  so  than  the 
turning  on. 

But  now  Leary  has  an  updated  ver- 
sion of  his  battle  cry,  for  the  next  genera- 
tion: "Turn  on  to  the  higher  circuits  of 
your  brain.  Tune  in  to  the  awesome 
strength  of  your  numbers.  Take  charge 
of  evolution." 

And  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middle  Ameri- 
ca ready  for  this  message?  Probably  not. 
Were  they  ready  for  any  of  Leary's  pro- 
nouncements in  the  '60s'.' 

The  good  doctor,  of  course,  is  un- 
daunted. He  is  too  dazzled  by  the  possi- 
bilities, too  excited  by  visions  of  brave 
new  worlds.  He  is  confident  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  catch  up  with  him 
eventually. 

But  for  all  his  talk  of  new  methods 
and  means,  the  ends  to  which  he's 
striving  have  remained  constant.  As  he 
puts  it  in  the  epilogue  oi  Flashbacks: 
"My  dedication  to  certain  concepts  has 
never  wavered.  1  have  relentlessly  and 
faithfully  pursued  self-exploration  and 
innovation...  1  have  reprogrammed 
myself  and  encouraged  others  to  resist, 
challenge,  question,  indeed  do  anything 
to  escape  the  assembly  line  that  would 
carry  us... to  the  obsolete  past." 

Timothy  Leary  tells  me:  "I'm  saying 
today  as  I've  said  for  twenty  years — 
Don't  trust  the  system.  Believe  in  your- 
self. Don't  let  'em  scare  you." 

And  with  that  the  cheerleader  for 
change  is  off  to  an  improbable  lunch 
with  Andy  Warhol  and  G.  Gordon 
Liddy. 

If  only  Lennon  were  here  to  see  this. 
Imagine.  $ 
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Mete  Multiple  Orgasm 

by  T.  D.  Lingo, 

Adventure  Trails  Research 
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A  male  can  experience  from  50  to  100 
to  200  separate,  complete,  uninhibited 
peaks  within  a  continuous  orgasm  on  one 
erection  lasting  a  half  hour. 

Male  and  female  organs  are  the  same 
behavior  triggered  by  the  same  .jnechan- 
ism  within  the  brain.  A  man  merely  adds 
ejaculation.  Further^  the  ejaculate  is  not 
the  primary  cause  of  the  pleasure 
response.  In  1966,  William  Masters  and 
Virginia  Johnson  verified  the  female  mul- 
tiple orgasm.  The  question  then  became: 
"why  not  in  males?" 

Since  1957,  our  work  has  centered  on 
ways  to  release  the  vastly  dormant  human 
brain.  We  discovered  the  routine  male 
multiple  orgasm  by  accident.  We  aimed 
for  the  head  and  hit  the  groin.  Our  staff 
has  evolved  a  method  of  brain  self-control 
by  which  individuals  self-circuit  into  the 
bulk  of  their  passive  frontal  lobes.  This 
"frontal  lobes  experience"  is  the  nirvana/ 
satori/moksha/born-again  phenomenon 
reported  by  mystics  in  all  religions 
throughout  history.  It  is  erotic  in  the 
extreme.  It  can  be  predicted  and  repli- 
cated. It  can  be  multiplied  by  all  humans. 

Slightly  more  than  200  study  subjects 
have  gone  through  this  program.  Of  these, 
twenty-four  have  achieved  the  frontal 
lobes  experience.  Of  the  twenty-four, 
nineteen  have  reported  multiple  orgasms, 
some  before  the  brain  breakthrough,  and 
all  after  it.  Of  the  nineteen,  nine  (eight 
males  and  one  female)  have  been  studied, 
to  gather  their  subjective  reports,  to 
analyze  their  similarities  and  differences, 
to  hypothesize  the  principle  involved  and 
to  design  a  program  to  replicate  their 
behavior. 

Sufficient  subjective  data  was  gathered 
to  develop  confidence  in  the  validity  of 
this  study.  The  next  step  was  to  find 
ways  to  measure  individuals  objectively 
under  rigidly  controlled  laboratory  condi- 
tions that  are  still  within  the  relaxed  flow 
of  nature.  (This  effort  is  progressing.) 
One  step  involved  building  a  wind-gener- 
ated electric  system  in  this  wilderness  to 
operate    an   electro   encephalograph    and 


prostate  measuring  instrument.  Medical 
personnel  are  to  be  used  to  show  pros- 
tatic contractions  are  the  proof  of  true 
male  orgasm.  This  hard  datum  is  expected 
to  verify  our  subjective  reports. 

The  erotic  component  of  the  trans- 
cendent experience  has  been  censored  out 
of  popular  American  literature  because  of 
its  Puritan  values. 

Counteracting  the  Puritan  ethic,  the 
Eastern  mystic  verified  by  neurology, 
which  said  the  human  brain  is  vastly 
dormant,  that  within  its  twelve  million 
neurons,  huge  "silent  areas"  exist  which 
have  no  function.  In  addition,  120  billion 
glial  cells  sit  there  unused. 

This  information  raises  many  ques- 
tions. What  if  our  new  research  discovers 
sexual  intercourse  has  a  vital  communica- 
tion function?  What  if  copulation  can  be 
shown  to  be  the  way  to  cosmic  communi- 
cation? Tantric  yoga  has  been  saying  this 
for  millenniums. 

Now,  careful  scientific  investigation 
has  by  accident  discovered  how  this 
erotic  component  of  daily  behavior  also 
cleanses  the  brain.  Consciousness  can  now 
be  computed  into  advanced  problem- 
solving  intelligence  and  species-telepathy 
for  consensus  action. 

We  have  found  how  the  self-flushing 
brain  automatically  computes'  more  con- 
sciousness into  more  problem  solutions 
which  accelerate  the  advance  of  an  indi- 
vidual's evolutionary  growth.  Once  an 
estimated  51  percent  of  the  individual's 
personal  inhibitors  are  cleared,  the  brain 
clicks  into  a  chain  reaction.  When  this 
frontal  lobes  experience  happens,  people 
exclaim: 

"The  front  of  my  head  is  a  balloon 
filling  up  to  the  stars." 

"I  see  God.  I  understand  the  universe 
and  my  place  in  it.  We  are  all  one." 

"A  cosmic  orgasm." 

The  orgasm  is  both  a  means  and  end; 
it  is  a  means  to  achieve  nirvana  and, 
once  the  breakthrough  is  passed,  remain- 
ing in  the  transcendent  state  is  an  end  in 
itself.  Since  understanding  and  communi- 


cation is  so  overwhelming  on  the  macro 
plane,  it  took  a  while  for  test  subjects  to 
remember  to  report  the  relatively  minor 
side  effect  on  the  micro  plane:  multiple 
orgasm. 

The  main  point  we  discovered  is  that 
the  male's  multiple  orgasm  is  a  secondary 
goal  of  personal  growth.  The  theory  of 
male  multiple  orgasm  is  related  directly 
to  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  fittest  man 
demonstrates  multiple  orgasm  as  a  direct 
function  .of  his  automatic  drive  to  self- 
circuit  forward  into  dormant  brain  tissue. 
The  multiple  orgasm  occurs  weeks  and 
months  before  the  frontal  lobes  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  forever  after.  The  theory 
thus  states:  any  person  who  intuitively 
feels  the  genetic  drive  to  grow  toward 
whole  brain  power  and  who  pursues  a 
systematic  program  to  release  inhibitors 
will  achieve  multiple  orgasm  automatic- 
ally. This  ability  is  innate  in  all  brains. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  male  multiple 
orgasm  is  that  any  person  (females  too) 
who  pursues  a  systematic  procedure  of 
.backward  self-therapy  and  forward  self- 
circuiting  achieves  multiple  orgasm  auto- 
matically as  an  advanced  behavior  prior 
to  the  frontal  lobes  experience. 

The  study  began  in  our  children's  pro- 
gram from  1957  to  1967.  These  subjects 
were  high-IQ,  high-creative,  minority, 
juvenile  delinquents,  ages  10  to  15.  Since 
we  were  more  concerned  with  helping  the 
kids  fight  the  system  which  was  butcher- 
ing them  into  conformity,  we  didn't 
notice  the  children  grew  into  adolescents 
and  the  adolescents  grew  into  young 
adults.  With  so  many  other  problems  da 
our  hands,  we  didn't  notice  what  the 
boys  had  in  their  hands. 

The  kids  were  playing  with  their  erec- 
tions. In  the  meantime,  we  were  fighting 
with  the  bureaucrats  who  were  trying  to 
close  our  school  on  any  pretext-and 
contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  delin- 
quents would  have  been  dandy. 

We  lost.  The  school  was  closed.  Sex 

reared  its  head  while  we  adults  ostriched 

ours.  The   children   went    back  to  their 

continued  on  page  117 
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cities  to  grow  up.  One  after  another,  they 
popped  their  frontal  lobes.  Those  reports, 
dutifully,  came  in. 

Suddenly,  we  were  thrown  into  the 
same  swamp  as  our  "enemy,"  the  public 
school  teacher,  who  cannot  understand 
the  lack  of  inhibition  in  a  runaway  genius. 
Such  a  teacher  covers  self -ignorance  and 
forces  the  natural-genius  back  to  the 
approved  level  of  conformist  behavior, 
and  a  neural  death. 

With  the  kids  to  lead  us  we  (adults) 
got  serious  about  their  reports  describing 
their  swarms  of  swoons.  This  resulted,  in 
1967,  in  a  scientifically  designed  Young 
Adult  Program.  Here  we  found  the  rela- 
tionship between  brain  dormancy  release, 
the  frontal  lobes  experience  and  post- 
thought  residue  orgasmic  evacuation  was- 
triangulated.  A  correlation  was  found 
between  the  quality  of  problem  solving 
and  the  quantity  of  neural  re-balancing 
spasms.  Those  test  subjects  who  were  suc- 
cessful in  learning  to  tap  into  their  frontal 
lobes  immediately  reported  a  minimum 
of  six  "continuous  climaxes  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  500.  "I  lost  count  after  that.  The 
hell  with  the  numbers.  My  whole  body 
felt  like  a  cock,"  one  person  said.  The 
subjectively  estimated  time  spans  were 
from  1  minute  to  1  hour  to  "all 
afternoon." 

Release  of  the  passive  frontal  lobes 
increases  the  quantity  of  neurons  com- 
puting in  the  brain.  This,  in  turn,  increases 
the  quantity  of  intellectual  thought  pro- 
duction generated  in  the  left  hemisphere 
and  the  quantity  of  artistic  creative  pro- 
duction generated  in  the  right  hemisphere. 
Consider  a  thought  as  being  a  vegetable 
soup.  As  thought  production  increases, 
post-thought  residues  increase.  Potato 
peels,  corn  husks  and  cereal  straws  need 
to  be  thrown  into  the  toilet.  Post-thought 
residues  need  to  be  excreted.  As  post- 
thought  residues  increase,  multiple 
orgasm  increases.  It's  that  simple. 

Not  only  do  the  multiple  orgasms 
happen  as  a  direct  function  of  increased 
thought  production,  thought  production 
also  alters  states  of  consciousness,  percep- 
tion, understanding  and  communication. 
Measurable  telepathy  (paper  and  pencil 
tests)  also  results  between  two  soulmates. 

The  multiple  orgasm  accelerates  as 
primary  (pro-Life)  creative  production 
accelerates.  The  primary  creative  produc- 
tion accelerates  as  multiple  orgasm  accel- 
erates. It  is  like  a  comet  chasing  its  tail. 

Once  enough  of  this  reportage,  from 
our   children's    program    and    from    our 


adult's  program,  came  in,  we  felt  confi- 
dent to  invent  a  technique  by  which  any 
self-motivated  person  should  be  able  to 
master  the  new  turn-on. 

But,  first,  let  us  define  what  a  male 
multiple  orgasm  is  not.  It  is  not  the  "ex- 
tended" orgasm  currently  touted  in  the 
popular  sex  literature.  It  is  not  extending 
the  tease  time  prior  to  the  final  two 
stages  of  emission  (seminal  fluid  filling 
the  prostatic  urethra)  and  ejaculation 
(contractions).  It  is  not  delay,  stop-start, 
control  or  brinkmanship.  It  is  not  "mini- 
orgasms"  as  prelude  to  the  big-O.  It  is  not 
slowing  down,  thinking  of  fixing  the  car's 
spare  tire  or  choking  the  semen  sphincter. 
It  is  full,  free,  uninhibited,  explosive 
coming,  again  and  again  and  again. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  arrive  at  a  proce- 
dure. Specifically,  how  does  a  male 
"come"  twice  or  more  on  one  erection? 

First  it  starts  with  attitude.  Humble 
''yourself.  Multiple  orgasm  is  a  part  of  the 
brain  revolution  now  becoming  a  rising 
tide  across  the  planet.  As  the  facts  of 
brain  dormancy  release  become  more 
acceptable,  as  did  the  word  "conscious- 
ness" from  1965  on,  so  too  will  the  facts 
of  female  multiple  orgasm  become  less 
taboo  and  more  automatic.  As  is  the 
brain  so  is  consciousness  and  orgasm— a 
gift  of  life/God/genetics.  It  comes  not 
upon  temper  tantrum  demand  or  jock 
training.  It  comes  as  a  cosmic  gift.  You 
know  it  the  first  time.  And  you  will  know 
'  it  even  better  the  second  time. 
'  -Do  not  compete  with  yourself.  Go 
with  the  flow.  Do  not  thrust  for  "goal." 
Do  not  drive  for  "success."  Do  not  "use" 
your  partner.  Share  this  transcending 
experience  together  as  an  act  of  maturing 
love.  Humble  yourselves.  Start  by  going 
out  at  night  and  laying  back  and  looking 
at  the  stars  and  seeing  them  for  the  first 
time. 

Here  is  the  adult  method: 


1.  Identify  a  complex  problem  you 
feel  is  blocking  your  emotional  growth 
into  your  dormant  brain.  Write  out  the 
problem.  Break  the  problem  down  into 
step-by-step  units  which  can  be  solved 
realistically  one  at  a  time.  Write  out  your 
step-by-step  solution  for  each  unit.  Do 
each  unit  one  at  a  time. 

2.  Observe  that  each  step  of  your, 
problem  solution  is  followed  by  a  feeling 
of  emotional  elation.  You  can  double  the 
feeling  by  an  act  of  will.  Feel  over- 
whelmed by  your  own  power  to  believe 
in  your  own  truth,  beauty  and  goodness. 
Observe  how  your  chain-reacting  elation 
is  accompanied  by  a  desire  for  sex.  More 
elation  and  more  thought  residues  lead  to 
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More  powerful  than  the  Black  Cat 
Bone!  VOODOO  BONE  CHARMS 
are  carved  from  Lucky  Fishbone,  to 
be  carried  for  Good  Luck  and  Pro- 
tection. Send  $10.00  for  yours 
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more  erections.  More  erections  cause 
more  orgasms,  unless  you  have  been 
brainwashed.  If  so,  this  becomes  your 
first  problem. 

3.  Have  an  orgasm,  either  with  a  soul- 
mate  or  alone. 

4.  As  your  orgasm  approaches  the 
•peak  of  its  ego-motivated  climax,  con- 
sciously will  the  thought:  "Do  as  you 
will.  I  (ego)  demand  nothing.  I  do  not 
subtly  demand  that  you  be  a  better 
orgasm.  I  accept  you  as  you  are,  a  gift  of 
reality."     - 

5.  At  that  moment,  temporarily,  you 
transcend  your  ego.  This  is  the  crux  of 
the  multiple  orgasm.  It  becomes  auto- 
matic only  in  the  egoless  state.  You  are 
beyond  space  and  time.  You  are  beyond 
cultural  conditioning.  You  rise  above, 
threshold,  unconscious  cultural  and 
parental  your  inhibitions. 

6.  Once  you  are  egoless,  your  brain 
mechanism  clicks  free  for  a  moment 
showing  how  advanced  problem-solving 
intelligence  can  help  solve  the  problem  of 
you. 

7.  When  you  hit  your  first  peak,  do 
NOT  relax  into  your  cultural/parental 
conditioning.  This  is  the  moment  where- 
paradox  of  paradoxes! -your  egoless  will- 
power pushes  you  over  the  line  of  ego 
into  the  cosmic  flow;  into  an  automatic 
second  spasm;  third  spasm;  fourth.  Don't 
push  it,  but  don't  forbid  it.  Just  allow  it 
to  happen  as  a  free  gift  of  reality.  It  is  as 
subtle  as  being  in  a  dream  and  trusting 
everything  that  is  about  to  happen  as 
being  pro-life. 

8.  After  your  first  multiple  orgasm 
happens,  the  next  one  comes  easier.  Your 
newly  opened  neural  pathways  are  now 
memorized.  Consciousness  now  flows 
into  these  new  pathways.  It's  called  the 
learning  process. 

9.  As  repetition  and  reinforcement 
open  still  more  neural  pathways,  back- 
ward into  child  inhibitors  and  forward 
into  dormant  tissues,  post-orgasm  prob- 
lem-solving will  increase  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  multiples  will  come  with  a 
vengeance,  like  a  Rocky  Mountain  ice 
mass  breaking  in  the  Spring  avalanche. 

10.  When  you  hit  10  peaks,  self-confi- 
dence will  retire  the  ego  permanently 
during  each  sexual  release  and  allow  the 
automatic  cleansing  mechanism  to 
become  operative  for  the  remainder  of 
your  life.  ^ 


1  in/r;nri<;tiea 


This  isn't  a  "lonely  hearts  club"— but  it  is  a 
very  personal  opportunity  to.  meet  someone 
who  shares  your  special  interests  in  areas  of  the 
occult.  Many  people  feel  isolated  because  of 
their  interests,  not  easily  finding  others  to  talk 
about  esoteric  subjects.  Some  would  be  re- 
luctant to  advertise  openly  these  interests,  out 
of  concern  about  the  kind  of  person  that  might 
read  their  ad.  This  service  is  a  trial.  We  publish 
your  25-word  ad  for  $6.25  (25<tper  word),  as- 
signing you  a  key  number  in  place  of  address  or 
phone  number,  assuring  you  of  privacy  and 
anonymity.  We  will  forward  replies  to  you,  and 
you  then  will  have  the  option  of  answering  di- 
rectly. In  placing  your  ad,  we  suggest  listing- 
your  age,  sex,  marital  status  (to  avoid  any  con- 
fusion), occult  interests  and  what  you  are 
looking  for. 

Persons  replying  to  advertisements  should 
do  the  same,  and  add  their  address,  phone 
number  and  anything  else  they  would  like  to 
write,  place  each  letter  in  a  plain  envelope 
marked  clearly  with  the  key  number  (the  state 
and  number  as  marked  in  heavy  type  in  the  ad), 
and  then  place  those  envelope(s),  with  a  dollar 
for  each,  in  a  large  envelope  addressed  to: 
Gnostica  Person-to-Person,  P.  O.  Box43383-GN 
St.  Paul,  MN  55164. 


IL,  51-25-M  Present  hermetic  order  dissolving 
to  become  spiritual  cherokees.  I  will  be  moving 
to  a  warmer  climate  before  the  next  winter 
arrives.  I  seek  a  teacher  or  dedicated  group  of 
individuals  whose  major  concern  is  mental/psy- 
chic/spirituaJ  perfection.  Groups  with  too 
many  hangups  (money,  unwavering  beliefs, 
closemindedness)  as  the  major  concern  need 
not  apply.  Will  travel  anywhere  in  the  world 
to  learn. 

IA,  51-30-F  Female,  30.  AriesrTaurus.  Seeks 
gentlemanly  Wizard,  financially  secure,  bal- 
anced, dependable.  To  come  and  help  a  poten- 
tial Tarot  instructor.  Lady  Shamman  move  to 
a  lovely  townhouse  with  a  stone  fireplace, 
share  expenses  and  life,  provide  transportation 
(I  do  not  drive).  If  all  goes  well,  I  hope  we  can 
share  the  expense  (considerable)  of  moving  to 
Spokane  this  Sunjmer  (late).  Prefer  Man  into 
Astro-Cartography,  Chiropractics,  Tarot,  Or- 
ganic gardening,  Dion  Fortune,  "Ravi  Dass 
and  Aparna's  Marriage  and  Family  Book," 
"Quadriga  "  Cannibas,  Flutes,  dancing.  Must 
relocate  here.  Send  a  photo. 

PA,  51-21-F  Female  Scorpio,  single,  21,  no 
chi.'dren,  a  solitary  witch  studying  many 
occult  subjects,  seeks  sharing  knowledge, 
experiences— everything,  with  studious  strong/ 
gentle,  magtckal,  poetic,  celestial  males  desiring 
honest  and  enlightening  correspondence.  No 
smokers,    drinkers     or    dopers    need    answer. 


nty                                Rtaro 

Zip 

(state)                  (for  our  use) 

(age)       (male  or 
female) 

(marital  status)           (children] 

(other 
data) 

(occult  interests) 

(what  you  are  looking  for) 

, 

(special  requests) 

Totft'  niimhor  nf  wordv 

OH,  51-45-F  OHIO:  Pagan  lady  would  like 
to  make  contact  with  single  gentleman,  45-55, 
with  occult  interests,  studies,  lifestyle,  for 
correspondence,  friendship,  possible  lifemate. 
Please   send    recent   photo   with    introduction. 


SC.  51-30-M  Male,  30,  single,  no  children, 
intelligent,  loving,  educated.  Vasectomized, 
more  practical  than  mystic,  Aquarian,  average 
body.  Interested  in  meditation  and  sex  magick. 
Seeking  woman  (marriage  possible)  with  mutual 
interest  in  reaching  enlightenment. 

OH,  51-22-M  Male,  single,  22,  interested  in 
yoga,  tantra,  and  magic.  Seeks  a  woman 
around  his  age  who  would  be  willing  to  share 
and  explore  his  interests  with  him. 

OR,  51-32-M  Single  male,  32,  with  following 
occult  interests:  polytheism,  Druidism,  Wicca 
and  astronomy.  Am  looking  for  a  compatible 
woman  who  should  be  family-oriented  with 
roots  in  the  Northwest. 

MN,  51-29-M  Single,  29,  male.  Have  just  re- 
discovered Tantra.  Interested  in  Kabbalah, 
Middle  Pillar  exercises,  and  sympathetic  magick. 
Am  novice  in  astrology.  Seeking  female,  18-45, 
slender,  of  similar  interests  and  at  the  point  of 
beginning  REAL  Tantric  lessons  with  a  person 
at  the  same  level  of  beginning. 

NY,  51-31-F  Monogamous,  initiated  couple 
interested  in  exchanging  ideas,  knowledge  of 
Wicca  and/or  Thelema.  Establishing  serious, 
working  coven— possible  goal.  Gentle,  sensi- 
tive people'  with  a  good  sense  of  themselves 
are  sought.  Couples  or  singles. 

ORDER  FORM 

Person  to  Person 

Gnostica  Magazine 

Box  43383 

St.  Paul,  MN  55164 
Please  run   my   ad  as  follows,  for  which  I  en- 
close $  at  25<tper  word  (minimum  25 
words). 
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'Awaken  Kundalini, 
become  a  genius' 


By  D.  K.  Vyas 


Mr.  Gopi  Krishna,  a  yogi  from  Kash- 
mir, believes  that  the  awakening  of 
'Kundalini'  (the  divine  power  that  lies 
dormant  in  every  human  being  at  the 
base  of  the  spinal  chord  in  the  form  of  a 
coiled  serpent)  through  yoga  or  other 
suitable  disciplines  produces  a  "scien- 
tifically measurable  biochemical  essence 
that  is  responsible  for  the  phenomenon 
of  genius  as  well  as  for  the  process  of 
evolirtion  in  man." 

Mr.  Gopi  Krishna  participated  in  the 
recent  three-day  seminar  in  Delhi  on 
"Yoga,  Science  and  Man." 

He  says:  "This  evolution  is  towards 
a  transcendental  state  of  consciousness 
which  has  characterised  the  Buddha, 
Christ,  Vyasa,  Shankaracharya  and  all 
great  luminaries  of  mankind. 

"I  am  trying  to  show  through  empiri- 
cal research  that  this  condition  of  con- 
sciousness is  the  ultimate  target  of  hu- 
man evolution." 

Born  in  1903  in  Kashmir,  Mr.  Gopi 
Krishna  says,  "Science  has  entirely  ig- 
nored the  spiritual  side  of  man  and  de- 
voted all  its  attention  to  the  physical  and 
organic  fields. 

In  his  opinion,  lust  for  power  and 
status  is  the  basic  cause  of  the  present 
disorder  in  society.  He  stresses  the  need 
for  following  the  ancient  dictum  of 
"simple  living  and  high  thinking." 

Mr.  Gopi  Krishna  has  published  four 
books  so  far  based  on  his  spiritual 
experiences. 


Under  his  guidance,  the  All-India  In- 
stitute of  Medical  Sciences  has  under- 
taken research  work  on  'Kundalini.' 

According  to  him,  the  research  will 
bring  to  light  three  cardinal  issues  about 
which  the  world  is  at  present  completely 
in  the  dark.  The  first  is  the  discovery 
that  the  reproductive  system  also  acts  as 
the  evolutionary  mechanism;  the  second 
is  that  the  religious  impulse  is  based  on 
inherent  evolutionary  tendencies  in  the 
psyche  and  the  third  is  that  there  is  a 
predetermined  target  for  the  evolution 
of  man  and  the  whole  race  is  being 
irresistibly  drawn  towards  it. 


The  Awakening  of  Kundalini 


This  is  Gopi  Krishna's  latest  book, 
published  as  a  high-quality,  yet  inex- 
pensive, paperback.  It  provides  the 
reader  with  unimpeachable  advice  and 
essential  information  for  the  effective 
practice  of  meditation. 

For  those  who  are  not  practicing 
meditation,  the  book  is  by  far  the  most 
lucid  yet  published  on  Kundalini  and 
how  this  Intelligent  Power  operates  in 
the  human  body  to  bring  about  the 
transformation  of  consciousness  and 
Enlightenment  absolutely  necessary  for 
those  who  would  lead  others  to  spiri- 
tual goals.  $3.25  at  bookstores,  or  from 
the  Foundation. 


AN  APPEAL 

This  is  a  very  fascinating  field  of  inquiry,  and  I 
would  particularly  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
this  distinguished  gathering  to  the  central  signifi- 
cance of  the  phenomenon  of  'Kundalini,'  which  has 
been  at  the  very  heart  of  the  mystical  tradition, 
not  only  in  India  but,  if  the  texts  are  interpreted 
from  that  point  of  view,  all  over  the  world. 

A  great  deal  of  very  interesting  work  is  waiting 
to  be  done  on  the  Kundalini,  the  psychic  or  spiri- 
tual energy  which  is  said  to  reside  in  every  human 
body  at  the  base  of  spine  and  which  can,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  be  aroused  so  as  to  irrigate  and 
irradiate  consciousness  as  it  mounts  up  the  spine 
to  the  brain. 

The  All-India  Institute  of  Medical  Sciences  is 
undertaking  a  special  project  for  the  study  of  the 
Kundalini,  in  which  we  want  the  cooperation  and 
collaboration  of  all  yogis  and  scientists. 

The  project  revolves  particularly  around  the 
books  on  Kundalini  by  Pandit  Gopi  Krishna,  who 
is  happily  present  amongst  us  today.  These  books 
are  arousing  keen  interest,  not  only  in  India  but 
throughout  the  world.  They  present  the  stunning 
hypothesis  that  the  next  step  in  human  evolution 
will  not  be  a  physical  development  but  a  develop- 
ment in  consciousness. 

It  is  now  well  established  that  we  are  only  using 
a  fraction  of  the  capacities  of  the  human  brain; 
this  has  been  widely  accepted  by  neurosurgeons 
and  scientists.  Now  it  is  possible  that  the  next  step 
in  human  development  could  be  the  activization  of 
those  areas  of  the  human  brain  which  are  at  pres- 
ent unused  or  unknown. 

Could  it  perhaps  be  that  it  is  the  development 
of  Kundalini  which  will  trigger  off  the  new  muta- 
tion in  consciousness,  which  would  stimulate,  irri- 
gate and  irradiate  those  areas  of  the  brain  that  are 
at  present  areas  of  darkness?  This  is  a  fascinating 
hypothesis.  We  have  this  psycho-spiritual  energy 
called  Kundalini,  which  has  been  written  about  in 
all  the  mystical  literature  of  the  world.  Can  sci- 
ence understand  this,  study  this  and  perhaps  come 
out  with  something  which  could  have  a  revolution- 
ary effect  upon  the  future  of  human  race?  Here  is 
a  truly  exciting  challenge  to  scientists  the  world 
over. 

Dr.  Karan  Singh 
Minister  of  Health 
&  Family  Planning 

Taken  from  his  inaugural  address  at 

The  Seminar  on  Yoga,  Science 

and  Man 

New  Delhi,  March  14,  1975 


About  Occult  Powers  and  Kundalini 


The  world  has  been  so  car- 
ried away  by  erroneous  descrip- 
tions of  higher  consciousness 
that  it  has  completely  shut  out 
the  fact  that  the  most  outstand- 
ing examples  of  transhuman 
consciousness  are  the  great  mys- 
tics and  founders  of  religions. 

Both  in  their  mental  stature 
and  mode  of  life,  these  indi- 
viduals evidenced  certain  extra- 
ordinary characteristics  that  are 
absolutely  beyond  the  territory 
of  altered  states  of  conscious- 
ness induced  by  drugs,  biofeed- 
back, hypnosis,  or  autosugges- 
tive  meditation  techniques. 

All  these  methods,  though 
popular  today,  produce  only  or- 
dinary men  and  women.  Some 
may  be  prone  to  visionary  ex- 
periences, clairvoyant  insights, 
or  even  to  creative  flashes,  but 
ordinary  all  the  same.  None  are 
even  remotely  comparable  to 
these  outstanding  figures  of  the 

Past         Claims  Made 

Many  individuals  today  claim 
to  have  achieved  the  highest 
state  of  consciousness,  but  it 
would  take  pages  to  list  their 
names.  We  can  begin  with  fa- 
miliar writers  such  as  Ram 
Dass  [he  has  often  claimed  to 
have  reached  Samadhi,  both 
with  drugs  and  without]  and 
John  Lilly  [who  says  the  same 
in  the  introduction  to  his  book, 
Center  of  the  Cyclone]. 

Then  there  are  dozens  of  gu- 
rus, such  as  Muktananda,  Shri 
Chimoy,  Satya  Sai  Baba  and 
many,  many  more,  who  all 
claim  to  be  in  the  state  of  Super 
Consciousness  or  Cosmic  Con- 
sciousness. All  of  these  advo- 
cate different  techniques,  but 
none  discusses  the  biological  as- 
pects or  the  evolutionary 
processes. 

The  validity  of  psychic  phe- 
nomena is  widely  admitted  even 
by  some  scientists,  though  no 
one  is  able  to  assign  a  plausible 
reason  for  it.  Some  scientists  are 
even  prepared  to  accept  the 
credibility  of  bizarre  phenom- 
ena, like  that  produced  by  Uri 
Geller  and  others. 

Dr.  Andrija  Puharich  ascribes 
some  of  Geller's  extraordinary 


feats  to  the  mental  influence  of 
extraterrestrial  beings.  Equally 
fantastic  explanations  are  often 
given  for  the  weird  occurrences 
witnessed  at  mediumistic 
seances. 

Simple  Explanation 

There  is  perhaps  no  realm  of 
knowledge  that  provides  such  a 
vast  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
phantasmic  faculty  in  man  as 
the  occult  and  the  paranormal. 

But  it  is  not  readily  accepted 
that  the  power  behind  the  ex- 


traordinary performances  of 
spiritual  geniuses  and  the  force 
behind  psychic  phenomena  are 
both  the  outflow  of  a  spring- 
head of  intelligent  energy,  pre- 
sent in  the  human  organism. 
This  explanation,  though  simple 
and  rational,  free  of  any  fantas- 
tic overtones,  is  shunned  by 
many  scientists. 

What  I  am  asserting,  with  a 
full  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
based  on  my  own  experience,  is 
that  there  is  a  marvelous  poten- 
tial present  in  the  human  body 
that  is  drawing  mankind  toward 
a  sublime  state  of  consciousness 
inconceivable  for  even  the  most 
intelligent  mind  that  has  not 
experienced  it. 

Irrefutable  Evidence 

The  appearance  of  all  extra- 
ordinary prophets  and  mystics — 
most  of  whom  were  credited 
with  psychic  faculties — and  the 
existence  of  outstanding  medi- 
ums and  sensitives,  are  histori- 
cal facts  that  provide  irrefutable 
evidence  that  the  human  brain 
has  a  capacity  for  extraordinary 
manifestations. 

The  issue  remaining  to  be  ex- 
plored and  authenticated,  then, 


is  the  existence  of  the  potential, 
present  in  the  human  organ- 
ism, to  create  this  extraordinary 
condition  of  the  brain.  And  for 
this  purpose,  scientific  investi- 
gation into  the  phenomenon  of 
Kundalini  can  provide  the  nec- 
essary avenue. 

That  man  is  evolving  toward 
a  state  of  awareness  in  which 
the  reality  behind  the  universe 
can  become  perceptible  is  en- 
tirely beyond  the  dreams  of  our 
most  far-seeing  intellects.  But 
this  investigation  will  establish 
in  full — corroborated  by  hun- 
dreds of  ancient  esoteric  books 
from  India,  China,  and  else- 
where— that  the  activity  of  the 
human  reproductive  mechan- 
ism can  be  reversed;  and  the 
precious  energy,  instead  of 
flowing  downward  and  out- 
ward, can  stream  inward  and 
upward. 

This  reversal,  true  for  both 
men  and  women,  causes  an 
amazing  transformation  in  the 
cerebrospinal  system,  leading  to 
an  explosion  in  consciousness. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  ade- 
quately the  sense  of  infinitude 
and  immortality  brought  about 
by  such  a  transformation. 

Rebuilding  the  Brain 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  re- 
productive apparatus,  by  react- 
ing upon  itself — using  its  own 
concentrated  vital  energy — is 
able  to  enhance  its  activity 
many  times  more  than  what  ex- 
ists in  normal  men  and  women. 
This  highly  increased  aggregate 
of  genital  secretions  and  es- 
sences, then,  is  used  to  rebuild 
the  nervous  system  and  the 
brain. 

It  is  the  same  when  these 
vital  organs  are  built  up  in  a 
tetus  in  the  womb,  as  the  ele- 
mentary particles  of  nature  are 
drawn  from  every  part  of  the 
body,  according  to  biological 
laws  not  yet  understood. 

But  now  the  reproductive 
system  is  employed  as  a  trans- 
fer center,  where  these  life- 
energies  are  transformed  into 
an  even  more  volatile  or  radi- 
ant energy  that  streams  upward 
into  the  brain,  producing  para- 


normal states  of  consciousness 
and  psychic  activity. 

With  this  enormous  flow  of 
the  most  powerful  nerve  energy 
into  the  brain,  continually  for 
years  and  years,  the  horizon  of 
the  mind  can  be  extended  to  a 
degree  that  is  entirely  beyond 
the  capacity  of  a  normal  brain. 
This  transformation  is  built  on 
the  copiously  produced  ambro- 
sia of  the  reproductive  mechan- 
ism, working  day  and  night. 
Superconsciousness 

Just  as  we  cannot  fully  un- 
derstand the  process  by  which 
the  organic  resources  in  the 
body  of  a  pregnant  woman  con- 
verge to  form  an  embryo,  so  it 
is  impossible  to  comprehend  all 
the  processes  involved  when  the 
reproductive  system  recoils  on 
itself  to  produce  the  embryo  of 
superconsciousness  in  the  brain. 
The  vital  energy  of  the  body 
converges  toward  this  trans- 
formation. 

The  great  and  rare  spiritual 
geniuses  of  the  past  were  the 
products  of  this  biological 
transformation,  either  from 
birth  or  sometime  during  their 
lifetimes.  It  exists  even  today  in 
imperfect  and  abortive  forms 
in  the  mediums  and  psychics 
whose  inexplicable  perform- 
ances cause  bewilderment 
among  observers. 

Both  of  these  manifestations 
have  occurred  and  continue  to 
occur  through  the  natural  prod- 
ucts of  this  metamorphosis — 
the  action  of  an  awakened  Kun- 
dalini— even  though  knowledge 
of  the  mechanism  is  entirely  ab- 
sent, or  is  saturated  with  an- 
cient superstitions  and  miscon- 
ceptions. 

What  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance now  is  that  the  pos- 
sibilities implicit  in  Kundalini 
should  become  widely  known. 
This  is  slowly  coming  to  pass, 
thanks  to  dedicated  efforts  of 
those  eager  to  help  in  the  birth 
of  a  new  world. 


Excerpted  from  Chapter  I,  of 
The  Awakening  of  Kundalini, 
by  Gopi  Krishna,  published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


". . .  Ordinary  people  in  America,  people  from  out  of  the  masses,  were 
breaking  off  from  conventional  society,  from  family  .  .  ." 


pitched  battles  with  police,  on  the  bar- 
ricades, as  it  were.  But  by  8:30  p.m.  the) 
were  back  home,  obediently  washing 
their  hands  before  dinner  with  Mom  & 
Dad  &  Buddy  &  Sis  &  the  Maiden  Aunt. 
When  they  left  home  for  good,  it  was 
likely  to  be  via  the  only  admissible 
ticket:  marriage.  Unmarried  sons  of  38 
and  39  would  be  still  sitting  around  the 
same  old  table,  morosely  munching  the 
gnocchi. 

Meanwhile,  ordinary  people  in  Amer- 
ica, anonymous  people  from  out  of  the 
masses  known  today,  as  Jean-Francois 
Revel  observes,  as  "the  middle 
classes"— were  breaking  off  from  con- 
ventional society,  from  family,  neigh- 
borhood, and  community,  and  creating 
worlds  of  their  own.  This  had  no  parallel 
in  history,  certainly  considering  the 
scale  of  it.  The  hippies  were  merely  the 
most  flamboyant  example.  The  New 
Left  students  of  the  late  1960s  were 
another.  The  New  Lefters  lived  in  com- 
munes much  like  the  hippies'  but  with  a 
slightly  different  emphasis.  Dope,  sex, 
nudity,  costumes,  and  vocabulary  be- 
came symbols  of  defiance  of  bourgeois 
life.  The  costumery  tended  to  be  semi- 
military:  non-com  officers'  shirts,  com- 
bat boots,  commando  berets— worn  in 
combination  with  blue  jeans  or  a  tur- 
tleneck  jersey,  however,  to  show  that 
one  wasn't  a  uniform  freak. 

Nor  was  the  new  life  confined  to  the 
young.  The  1960s  saw  the  spread  of 
various  forms  of  age  segregation.  Old 
people  began  living  in  retirement  vil- 
lages. Some  went  into  a  life  as  esoteric 
and  wild  in  its  way  as  the  psychedelic. 
For  example,  the  trailer  caravanners. 
The  caravanners  were  (and  are)  mainly 
retired  couples  who  started  off  their 
Golden  Years  by  doing  the  usual  thing. 
They  went  to  their  children.  Buddy  & 
Sis,  and  gingerly  suggested  that  now 
that  Dad  had  retired,  he  and  Mom 
might  move  in  with  one  of  them.  They 
got  the  old  "Uhh  .  .  .  sure"  .  .  .  plus  a 
death-ray  look.  So  the  two  old  crocks 
departed  and  went  out  to  buy  what  is  the 
only  form  of  prefabricated  housing  that 
has  ever  caught  on  in  America:  the 
house  trailer,  or  mobile  home.  Usually 
the  old  pair  would  try  to  make  the  trailer 
look  like  a  real  house.  They'd  park  it  on 
a  plot  in  a  trailer  park  and  put  it  up  on 
blocks  and  put  some  latticework  around 
the  bottom  to  hide  the  axles  and  the 
wheel  housings  and  put  little  awnings 
above  the  windows  and  a  big  one  out 
over  the  door  to  create  the  impression  of 
a  breezeway.  By  and  by,  however,  they 
would  discover  that  there  were  people 
their  age  who  actually  moved  off  of  dead 


Enthusiast:  New  Englander  Jonathan  Edwards 
preached  the  new  light  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

center  in  trailers  and  went  out  into  the 
world  and  rolled.  At  this  point  they 
would  join  a  trailer  caravan.  And  when 
the  trailer  caravans  got  rolling,  you  had 
a  chance  to  see  some  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing sights  of  the  modern  American  land- 
scape .  .  .  such  as  thirty,  forty,  fifty 
Airstream  trailers,  the  ones  that  are  sil- 
ver and  have  rounded  corners  and  ends 
and  look  like  silver  bullets  .  .  .  thirty, 
forty,  fifty  of  these  silver  bullets  in  a  line, 
in  a  caravan,  hauling  down  the  highway 
in  the  late  afternoon  with  the  sun  at  a 
low  angle  and  exploding  off  the  silver 
surfaces  of  the  Airstreams  until  the 
whole  convoy  looks  like  some  gigantic 
and  improbable  string  of  jewelry,  each 
jewel  ablaze  with  a  highlight,  rolling 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  the  million- 
volt  billion-horsepower  bijoux  of  Amer- 
ica! 

The  caravanners  might  start  off  taking 
the  ordinary  tourist  routes  of  the  West, 
but  they  would  soon  get  a  taste  for 
adventure  and  head  for  the  badlands, 
through  the  glacier  forests  of  the  north- 
west and  down  through  western  Mexico, 
not  fat  green  chile  relleno  red  jacaranda 
blossom  mariachi  band  caballero  som- 
brero Tourist  Mexico, but  western  Mex- 
ico, where  the  terrain  is  all  skulls  and 
bones  and  junk  frito  and  hard-cheese 
mestizos  hunkered  down  at  the 
crossroads,  glowering,  and  cows  and  ar- 
madillos by  the  side  of  the  road  on  their 
backs  with  their  bellies  bloated  and  all 
four  feet  up  in  the  air.  The  caravanners 
would  get  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  life 
of  sheer  trailering.  They  would  become 
experts  at  this  twentieth-century  nomad 
life.  They  would  begin  to  look  back  on 
Buddy  &  Sis  as  sad  conventional  sorts 
whom  they  had  left  behind,  poor  tur- 
keys who  knew  nothing  of  the  initiations 
and  rites  of  passage  of  trailering. 

The  mighty  million-volt  rites!  Every 


now  and  then  the  caravan  would  have  to 
seek  out  a  trailer  camp  for  a  rest  in  the 
rush  across  the  face  of  western  America, 
and  in  these  camps  you'd  have  to  plug  a 
power  line  from  your  trailer  into  the 
utility  poles  the  camps  provide,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  use  the  appliances  in  the 
trailer  when  your  car  engine  wasn't  gen- 
crating  electricity.  In  some  of  the  older 
camps  these  poles  were  tricky  to  use.  If 
you  didn't  plug  your  line  in  in  just  the 
right  manner,  with  the  right  prong  up 
and  the  right  one  down,  you  stood  to  get 
a  hell  of  a  shock,  a  feedback  of  what  felt 
like  about  two  thousand  volts.  So  about 
dusk,  you  might  see  the  veterans  sitting 
outside  their  trailers  in  aluminum-and- 
vinyl  folding  chairs,  pretending  to  be 
just  chewing  the  fat  at  sunset  but  in  fact 
nudging  one  another  and  keeping  every- 
one on  the  alert  for  what  is  about  to 
happen,  when  the  rookie— the  rheumy- 
eyed  gray-haired  old  Dad  who,  with 
Mom,  has  just  joined  the  caravan— plugs 
into  the  malicious  Troll  Pole  for  the  first 
time. 

Old  Dad  tries  to  plug  in,  and  of  course 
he  gets  it  wrong,  tries  to  put  the  wrong 
prong  in  on  top  and  the  wrong  one  on 
the  bottom,  and—  bowwwwwwww ! — he 
gets  a  thunderbolt  jolt  like  Armageddon 
itself  and  does  an  inverted  one-and-a- 
half  gainer  and  lands  on  his  back— and 
the  veterans,  men  and  women,  just  abso- 
lutely crack  up,  bawl,  cry,  laugh  until 
they're  turning  inside  out.  And  only 
after  the  last  whoops  and  snorts  have 
died  down  does  it  dawn  on  you  that  this 
poor  wet  rookie  who  plugged  in  wrong 
and  has  just  done  this  involuntary 
Olympic  diving  maneuver  and  landed 
on  his  spine  with  his  fingers  smoking 
...  is  an  old  party  72  years  old.  But 
that's  also  the  beauty  of  it!  They  always 
survive!  They're  initiates!  hierophants 
of  the  caravan  who  have  moved  off  of 
dead  center!  Various  deadly  rheu- 
matoid symptoms  disappear,  as  if  by 
magic!  The  Gerontoid  Cowboys  ride! 
deep  into  a  new  land  and  a  new  life 
they've  created  for  themselves! 

Lemon  Sessions 

It  was  remarkable  enough  that  ordi- 
nary folks  now  had  enough  money  to 
take  it  and  run  off  and  alter  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives  and  create  new 
roles  for  themselves,  such  as  Trailer 
Sailor.  But,  simultaneously,  still  others 
decided  to  go  .  .  .  all  the  way.  They 
plunged  straight  toward  what  has  be- 
come the  alchemical  dream  of  the  Me 
Decade. 
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". . .  Encounter  sessions  were  often  wild  events.  Such  aggression!  such 
sobs!  tears!  hysteria,  recriminations,  revelations  .  .  ." 


The  old  alchemical  dream  was  chang- 
ing base  metals  into  gold.  The  new 
alchemical  dream  is:  changing  one's 
personality— remaking,  remodeling,  ele- 
vating, and  polishing  one's  very  self.  .  . 
and  observing,  studying,  and  doting  on 
it.  Me!  This  had  always  been  an  aristo- 
cratic luxury,  confined  throughout  most 
of  history  to  the  life  of  the  courts,  since 
only  the  very  wealthiest  classes  had  the 
free  time  and  the  surplus  income  to 
dwell  upon  this  sweetest  and  vainest  of 
pastimes.  It  smacked  so  much  of  vanity, 
in  fact,  that  the  noble  folk  involved  in  it 
always  took  care  to  call  it  quite  some- 
thing else. 

Much  of  the  satisfaction  well-born 
people  got  from  what  is  known  histor- 
ically as  the  "chivalric  tradition"  was 
precisely  that:  dwelling  upon  Me  and 
every  delicious  nuance  of  my  conduct 
and  personality.  At  Versailles,  Louis 
XIV  founded  a  school  for  daughters  of 
impoverished  noblemen  called  L'Ecole 
Saint-Cyr.  At  the  time  most  schools  for 
girls  were  in  convents.  Louis  had  quite 
something  else  in  mind,  a  secular  school 
that  would  develop  womenfolk  suitable 
for  the  superior  race  guerriere  that  he 
believed  himself  to  be  creating  in 
France.  Saint-Cyr  was  the  forerunner 
for  what  was  known  up  until  a  few  years 
ago  as  the  finishing  school.  And  what 
was  the  finishing  school?  Why,  a  school 
in  which  the  personality  was  to  be 
shaped  and  buffed  like  a  piece  of  high- 
class  psychological  cabinetry.  For  cen- 
turies most  of  upper-class  college  educa- 
tion in  France  and  England  has  been 
fashioned  in  the  same  manner:  with  an 
eye  toward  sculpting  the  personality  as 
carefully  as  the  intellectual  faculties. 

At  Yale  the  students  on  the  outside 
have  wondered  for  80  years  what  went 
on  inside  the  fabled  secret  senior  so- 
cieties, such  as  Skull  &  Bones.  On 
Thursday  nights  one  would  see  secret 
society  members  walking  silently  and 
single-file,  in  black  flannel  suits,  white 
shirts,  and  black  knit  ties  with  gold  pins 
on  them,  toward  their  great  Greek  Re- 
vival temple  on  High  Street,  a  building 
whose  mystery  was  doubled  by  the  fact 
that  it  had  no  windows.  What  in  the 
name  of  God  or  Mammon  went  on  in 
those  30-odd  Thursday  nights  during 
the  senior  years  of  these  happy  few? 
What  went  on  was  .  .  .  lemon  sessions!— 
ilarly  scheduled  series  of  the  lemon 
just  like  the  ones  that  occurred 
lly  in  girls'  finishing  schools. 

In  '         iris'  schools  these  lemon  ses- 

I  to  take  place  at  random  on 

night',  when  a  dozen  girls  or  so  might 

end  up  "i   -Dmeone's  dormitory  room. 


One  girl  would  become  "it,"  and  the 
others  would  light  into  her  personality, 
pulling  it  to  pieces  to  analyze  every 
defect  .  .  .  her  spitefulness,  her  awk- 
wardness, her  bad  breath,  embarrassing 
clothes,  ridiculous  laugh,  her  suck-up 
fawning,  latent  lesbianism,  or  whatever. 
The  poor  creature  might  be  reduced  to 
tears.  She  might  blurt  out  the  most 
terrible  confessions,  hatreds,  and  pri- 
mordial fears.  But,  it  was  presumed,  she 
would  be  the  stronger  for  it  afterwards. 
She  would  be  on  her  way  toward  a  new 
personality.  Likewise,  in  the  secret  so- 
cieties, they  held  lemon  sessions  for 
boys.  Is  masturbation  your  problem? 
Out  with  the  truth,  you  ridiculous 
weenie!  And  Thursday  night  after 
Thursday  night  the  awful  truths  would 
out,  as  he  who  was  it  stood  up  before 
them  and  answered  the  most  horrible 
questions.  Yes!  I  do  it!  I  whack  whack 
whack  it!  I'm  afraid  of  women!  I'm 
afraid  of  you!  And  I  get  my  shirts  at 
Rosenberg's  instead  of  Press!  (Oh,  you 
dreary  turkey,  you  wet  smack,  you  little 
shit!)  .  .  .  But  out  of  the  fire  and  the 
heap  of  ashes  would  come  a  better  man, 
a  brother  of  good  blood  and  bone,  a 
Bones  man,  for  the  American  race 
guerriere.  And  what  was  more  .  .  .  they 
loved  it.  No  matter  how  dreary  the  soap 
opera,  the  star  was  Me. 

By  the  mid-1960s  this  service,  this 
luxury,  had  become  available  for  one 
and  all,  i.e.,  the  middle  classes.  Lemon 
Session  Central  was  the  Esalen  Institute, 
a  lodge  perched  on  a  cliff  overlooking 
the  Pacific  in  Big  Sur,  California.  Esa- 
len's  speciality  was  lube  jobs  for  the 
personality.  Businessmen,  business- 
women, housewives— anyone  who  could 
afford  it,  and  by  now  many  could— paid 
$220  a  week  to  come  to  Esalen  to  learn 
about  themselves  and  loosen  themselves 
up  and  wiggle  their  fannies  a  bit,  in 
keeping  with  methods  developed  by 
William  C.  Schutz  and  Frederick  Perls. 
Fritz  Perls,  as  he  was  known,  was  a 
remarkable  figure,  a  psychologist  who 
had  a  gray  beard  and  went  about  in  a 
blue  terry-cloth  jumpsuit  and  looked 
like  a  great  blue  grizzled  father  bear.  His 
lemon  sessions  sprang  not  out  of  the 
manly  virtues  and  cold  showers  Protes- 
tant prep  school  tradition  of  Yale  but 
out  of  psychoanalysis.  His  sessions  were 
a  variety  of  the  "marathon  encounter."* 
He  put  the  various  candidates  for  per- 
sonality change  in  groups,  and  they  met 


*The  real  "marathons, "  in  which  the 
group  stayed  in  the  same  room  for  24  hours 
or  longer,  were  developed  hy  George  R 
Bach  and  Frederick  Stoller  of  Los  Angeles. 


in  close  quarters  day  after  day.  They 
were  encouraged  to  bare  their  own  souls 
and  to  strip  away  one  another's  defen- 
sive facades.  Everyone  was  to  face  his 
own  emotions  squarely  for  the  first  time. 

Encounter  sessions,  particularly  of 
the  Schutz  variety,  were  often  wild 
events.  Such  aggression!  such  sobs! 
tears!  moans,  hysteria,  vile  recrimina- 
tions, shocking  revelations,  such  explo- 
sions of  hostility  between  husbands  and 
wives,  such  mudballs  of  profanity  from 
previously  mousey  mommies  and  work- 
adaddies,  such  red-mad  attacks!  Only 
physical  assault  was  prohibited.  The  en- 
counter session  became  a  standard  ap- 
proach in  many  other  movements,  such 
as  Scientology,  Arica,  the  Mel  Lyman 
movement,  Synanon,  Daytop  Village, 
and  Primal  Scream.  Synanon  had 
started  out  as  a  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, but  by  the  late  1960s  the  organiza- 
tion was  recruiting  "lay  members,"  a  lay 
member  being  someone  who  had  never 
been  addicted  to  heroin  .  .  .  but  was 
ready  for  the  lemon-session  life. 

Outsiders,  hearing  of  these  sessions, 
wondered  what  on  earth  their  appeal 
was.  Yet  the  appeal  was  simple  enough. 
It  is  summed  up  in  the  notion:  "Let's 
talk  about  Me.  "  No  matter  whether  you 
managed  to  renovate  your  personality 
through  encounter  sessions  or  not,  you 
had  finally  focused  your  attention  and 
your  energies  on  the  most  fascinating 
subject  on  earth:  Me.  Not  only  that,  you 
also  put  Me  up  onstage  before  a  live 
audience.  The  popular  "est"  movement 
has  managed  to  do  that  with  great  re- 
finement. Just  imagine  Me  and  My 
Hemorrhoids . . .  moving  an  entire  hall  to 
the  most  profound  outpouring  of  emo- 
tion! Just  imagine  .  .  .my  life  becoming 
a  drama  with  universal  significance  .  .  . 
analyzed,  like  Hamlet's,  for  what  it  sig- 
nifies for  the  rest  of  mankind  .  .  . 

The  encounter  session— although  it 
was  not  called  that— was  also  a  staple 
practice  in  psychedelic  communes  and. 
for  that  matter,  in  New  Left  communes. 
In  fact,  the  analysis  of  the  self,  and  of 
one  another,  was  unceasing.  But  in  these 
groups,  and  at  Esalen  and  in  movements 
such  as  Arica,  there  were  two  common 
assumptions  that  distinguished  them 
from  the  aristocratic  lemon  sessions  and 
personality  finishings  of  yore.  The  first 
was:  I,  with  the  help  of  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  must  strip  away  all  the  shams 
and  excess  baggage  ol'  society,  and  my 
upbringing  in  order  to  find  the  Real  Me. 
Scientology  uses  the  word  "clear"  to 
identify  the  state  that  one  must  strive 
tor.  But  just  what  is  that  state?  And  what 
will  the'  Real  Me  be  like'.'  It  is  at  this 
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point  that  the  new  movements  tend  to 
take  on  a  religious  or  spiritual  atmo- 
sphere. In  one  form  or  another  the) 
arrive  at  an  axiom  first  propounded  by 
the  Gnostic  Christians  some  1.800  years 
ago:  namely,  that  at  the  apex  o\'  every 
human  soul  there  exists  a  spark  of  the 
light  of  God.  In  most  mortals  that  spark 
is  "asleep"  (the  Gnostics'  word),  all  but 
smothered  by  the  facades  and  general 
falseness  of  society.  But  those  souls  who 
are  clear  can  find  that  spark  within 
themselves  and  unite  their  souls  with 
God.  And  with  that  conviction  comes 
the  second  assumption:  There  is  an 
other  order  that  actually  reigns  supreme 
in  the  world.  Like  the  light  of  God  itself, 
this  other  order  is  invisible  to  most  mor- 
tals. But  he  who  has  dug  himself  out 
from  under  the  junk  heap  of  civilization 
can  discover  it. 

And  with  that .  .  .  the  Me  movements 
were  about  to  turn  righteous. 

Young  Faith, 
Aging  Groupies 

By  the  early  1970s  so  many  of  the  Me 
movements  had  reached  this  Gnostic- 
religious  stage,  they  now  amounted  to  a 
new  religious  wave.  Synanon.  Arica, 
and  the  Scientology  movement  had  be- 
come religions.  The  much-publicized 
psychedelic  or  hippie  communes  of  the 
1960s,  although  no  longer  big  items  in 
the  press,  were  spreading  widely  and 
becoming  more  and  more  frankly  re- 
ligious. The  huge  Steve  Gaskin  com- 
mune in  the  Tennessee  scrublands  was  a 
prime  example.  A  New  York  Times 
survey  concluded  that  there  were  at  least 
two  thousand  communes  in  the  United 
States  by  1970,  barely  five  years  after  the 
idea  first  caught  on  in  California.  Both 
the  Esalen-style  and  Primal  Therapy  or 
"Primal  Scream"  encounter  movements 
were  becoming  progressively  less  psy- 
choanalytical and  more  mystical  in  their 
approach. 

The  Oriental  "meditation"  religions— 
which  had  existed  in  the  United  States 
mainly  in  the  form  of  rather  intellectual 
and  bohemian  zen  and  yoga  circles- 
experienced  a  spectacular  boom. 
Groups  such  as  the  Hare  Krishna,  the 
Sufi,  and  the  Maharaj  Ji  communes 
began  to  discover  that  they  could  enroll 
thousands  of  new  members  and  (in 
some  cases)  make  small  fortunes  in  real 
estate  to  finance  the  expansion.  Many 
members  of  the  New  Left  communes  of 
the  1960s  began  to  turn  up  in  Me  move- 
ments in  the  1970s,  including  two  of  the 
celebrated  "Chicago  Eight";  Rennie 
Davis  became  a  follower  of  the  Maharaj 
Ji;  Jerry  Rubin  enrolled  in  both  est  and 
Arica.  Barbara  Garson— who  wrote  the 
great  agitprop  of  the  New  Left,  Mac- 
Bird— would  later  observe,  with  consid- 
erable bitterness:  "My  husband  Marvin 


The  First  Great  Awakening  in  mid-ecstasy:  These  frenzied  ladies  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
called  to  repent  bv  an  evangelical  preacher,  begin  their  "exercises"  at  a  camp  meeting. 
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The  Second  Great  Awakening  in  mid-tempo:  Shaker  ceremonies  in  the  nineteenth  century  re- 
quired energetic  marchings  to  "shake  off  evil.  "  The  fire  spread  from  New  York  State  to  the  West. 


The  Third  Great  Awakening  in  mid-fever:  Like  every  other  religious  wave  in  America,  the 
twentieth  century  version  starts  with  a  food  of  ecstatic  experiences.  The  wave  hasn't  crested. 
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".  .  .  What  the  Urban  Young  People  want  from  religion  is  a  little 
Hallelujah!  .  .  .  and  talking  in  tongues!  .  .  .  Praise  God!  Precisely  .  .  ." 


forsook  everything  (me  included)  to  rind 
peace.  For  three  years  he  wandered 
without  shoes  or  money  or  glasses.  Now 
he  is  in  Israel  with  some  glasses  and 
possibly  with  some  peace."  And  not  just 
him,  she  said,  but  so  many  other  New 
Lefters  as  well:  "Some  follow  a  guru, 
some  are  into  primal  scream,  some  seek 
a  rest  from  the  diaspora— a  home  in 
Zion."  It  is  entirely  possible  that  in  the 
long  run  historians  will  regard  the  entire 
New  Left  experience  as  not  so  much  a 
political  as  a  religious  episode  wrapped 
in  semi-military  gear  and  guerrilla  talk. 

Meanwhile  the  ESP  or  "psychic  phe- 
nomena" movement  began  to  grow  very 
rapidly  in  the  new  religious  atmosphere. 
ESP  devotees  had  always  believed  that 
there  was  an  other  order  that  ran  the 
universe,  one  that  revealed  itself  occa- 
sionally through  telepathy,  deja  vu  expe- 
riences, psychokinesis,  dematerializa- 
tion,  and  the  like.  It  was  but  a  small  step 
from  there  to  the  assumption  that  all 
men  possess  a  conscious  energy  parallel- 
ing the  world  of  physical  energy  and 
that  this  mysterious  energy  can  unite  the 
universe  (after  the  fashion  of  the  light  of 
God).  A  former  astronaut.  Edgar  Mitchell, 
who  has  a  Doctor  of  Science  degree 
from  M.I.T.,  founded  the  Institute  for 
Noetic  Sciences  in  an  attempt  to  chan- 
nel the  work  of  all  the  ESP  groups. 
"Noetic"  is  an  adjective  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  that  of  "the  Noosphere"— 
the  name  that  Teilhard  de  Chardin  gave 
his  dream  of  a  cosmic  union  of  all  souls. 
Even  the  Flying  Saucer  cults  began  to 
reveal  their  essentially  religious  nature 
at  about  this  time.  The  Flying  Saucer 
folk  quite  literally  believed  in  an  other 
order:  It  was  under  the  command  of 
superior  beings  from  other  planets  or 
solar  systems  who  had  space  ships.  A 
physician  named  Andrija  Puharich 
wrote  a  book  (Uri)  in  which  he  pub- 
lished the  name  of  the  god  of  the 
UFOs:  Hoova.  He  said  Hoova  had  a 
herald  messenger  named  Spectra,  and 
Hoova's  and  Spectra's  agent  on  earth, 
the  human  connection,  as  it  were,  was 
Uri  Geller,  the  famous  Israeli  psychic 
and  showman.  Gellcr's  powers  were  also 
of  great  interest  to  people  in  the  ESP 
movement,  and  there  were  many  who 
wished  that  Puharich  and  the  UFO  peo- 
ple would  keep  their  hands  off  him. 

By  the  early  1970s  a  quite  surprising 
movement,  tagged  as  the  Jesus  People, 
had  spread  throughout  the  country.  At 
the  outset  practically  all  the  Jesus  Peo- 
ple were  young  acid  heads,  i.e.,  LSD 
users,  who  had  sworn  off  drugs  (except, 
occasionally,  in  "organic  form,"  mean- 
ing   marijuana    and    peyote)    but    still 


Machine  slave:  Chaplin  in  Modern  Times— 
the  way  intellectuals  liked  to  see  the  worker. 

wanted  the  ecstatic  spiritualism  of  the 
psychedelic  or  hippie  life.  This  they 
found  in  Fundamentalist  evangelical 
holy-rolling  Christianity  of  a  sort  that 
ten  years  before  would  have  seemed 
utterly  impossible  to  revive  in  America. 
The  Jesus  People,  such  as  the  Children 
of  God,  the  Fresno  God  Squad,  the 
Tony  and  Susan  Alamo  Christian  Foun- 
dation, the  Sun  Myung  Moon  sect,  lived 
communally  and  took  an  ecstatic  or 
"charismatic"  (literally:  "God-im- 
bued") approach  to  Christianity,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Oneida,  Shaker,  and 
Mormon  communes  of  the  nineteenth 
century— and,  for  that  matter,  after  the 
manner  of  the  early  Christians  them- 
selves, including  the  Gnostics. 

There  was  considerable  irony  here. 
Ever  since  the  late  1950s  both  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  the  leading  Protestant 
denominations  had  been  aware  that 
young  people,  particularly  in  the  cities, 
were  drifting  away  from  the  faith.  At 
every  church  conference  and  convoca- 
tion and  finance  committee  meeting  the 
cry  went  up:  We  must  reach  the  urban 
young  people.  It  became  an  obsession, 
this  business  of  "the  urban  young  peo- 
ple." The  key  one  and  all  decided  -was 
to  "modernize"  and  "update" 
Christianity.  So  the  Catholics  gave  the 
nuns  outfits  that  made  them  look  like 
World  War  II  Wacs.  The  Protestants  set 
up  "beatnik  coffee  houses"  in  the 
church  basement  for  poetry  reading  and 
bongo  playing.  They  had  the  preacher 
put  on  a  turtleneck  sweater  and  sing 
"Joe  Hill"  and  "Irankie  and  Johnny' 


during  the  hootenanny  at  the  Sunday 
vespers.  Both  the  priests  and  the  preach- 
ers carried  placards  in  civil  rights 
marches,  gay  rights  marches,  women's 
rights  marches,  prisoners'  rights 
marches,  bondage  lovers'  rights 
marches,  or  any  other  marches,  so  long 
as  they  might  appear  hip  to  the  urban 
young  people. 

In  fact,  all  these  strenuous  gestures 
merely  made  the  churches  look  like 
rather  awkward  and  senile  groupies  of 
secular  movements.  The  much-sought- 
after  Urban  Young  People  found  the 
Hip  Churchman  to  be  an  embarrass- 
ment, if  they  noticed  him  at  all.  What 
finally  started  attracting  young  people 
to  Christianity  was  something  the 
churches  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with:  namely,  the  psychedelic  or  hippie 
movement.  The  hippies  had  suddenly 
made  religion  look  hip.  Very  few  people 
went  into  the  hippie  life  with  religious 
intentions,  but  many  came  out  of  it 
absolutely  righteous.  The  sheer  power  of 
the  drug  LSD  is  not  to  be  underesti- 
mated. It  was  quite  easy  for  an  LSD 
experience  to  take  the  form  of  a  re- 
ligious vision,  particularly  if  one  were 
among  people  already  so  inclined.  You 
would  come  across  someone  you  had 
known  for  years,  a  pal,  only  now  he  was 
jacked  up  on  LSD  and  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  saying,  "I'm  in  the 
Pudding  at  last!  I've  met  the  Manager!" 
Without  knowing  it,  many  heads  were 
reliving  the  religious  fervor  of  their 
grandparents  or  great-grandparents— 
the  Bible-Belting  lectern-pounding 
Amen  ten-finger  C-major-chord  Sister 
Martha-at-the-key  board  tent-meeting 
loblolly  pineywoods  share-it-Brother 
believers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
hippies  were  religious  and  yet  in- 
controvertibly  hip  at  the  same  time. 

Today  it  is  precisely  the  most  rational, 
intellectual,  secularized,  modernized, 
updated,  relevant  religions— all  the 
brave,  forward-looking  Ethical  Culture. 
Unitarian  and  Swedenborgian  move- 
ments of  only  yesterday— that  are 
finished,  gasping,  breathing  their  last. 
What  the  Urban  Young  People  want 
from  religion  is  a  little  .  .  .  Hallelujah! 
.  .  .  and  talking  in  tongues!  .  .  .  Praise 
God!  Precisely  that!  In  the  most  pres- 
tigious divinity  schools  today.  Catholic. 
Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal,  the  avant- 
garde  movement  -  the  leading  edge— is 
"charismatic  Christianity"  .  .  .  featur- 
ing talking  in  tongues,  ululation.  visions, 
holy  rolling  and  other  non-rational, 
even  antirational.  practices.  Some  of  the 
most  respectable  old-line  Protestant 
congregations,  in  the  most  placid  subur- 
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ban  settings,  have  begun  to  splil  into  the 
Charismatics  and  the  1  aster  Christians 

("'All  thc\  cue  about  is  being  seen  in 
church  on  Easter").  The  Easter 
Christians  still  usuall)  control  the  main 

Sunday  morning  service  but  the  Cha- 
rismatics take  over  "ii  Sunda)  evening 

and  do  the  holy  roll. 

This  curious  development  lias 
breathed  new  lite  into  the  existing  Fun- 
damentalists,   theosophists,   and   older 

salvation  seekers  of  all  sorts.  I  en  years 
ago,  if  anyone  of  wealth,  power,  or 
renown  had  publicly  "announced  for 
Christ.'*  people  would  have  looked  at 
him  as  if  his  nose  had  been  eaten  away 
by  weevils.  loda\  it  happens  regularly 
.  .  .  Harold  Hughes  resigns  from  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  become  an  evangelist 
.  .  .  Jim  Irwin  the  astronaut  teams  up 
with  a  Baptist  evangelist  in  an  organiza- 
tion called  High  Flight  .  .  .  singers  like 
Pat  Boone  and  Anita  Bryant  announce 
for  Jesus  .  .  .  Charles  Colson,  the  former 
hard  bailer  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
announces  for  Jesus.  .  .  .  The  man  who 
is  likely  to  be  the  next  president  of  the 
United  States.  Jimmy  Carter,  announces 
for  Jesus.  O  Jesus  People. 


Only  One  Life 


In  1961  a  copy  writer  named  Shirley 
Polykoff  was  working  for  the  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  advertising  agency  on 
the  Clairol  hair-dye  account  when  she 
came  up  with  the  line:  "If  I've  only  one 
life,  let  me  live  it  as  a  blonde."  In  a 
single  slogan  she  had  summed  up  what 
might  be  described  as  the  secular  side  of 
the  Me  Decade.  "If  I've  only  one  life,  let 
me  live  it  as  a —  — ."  (You  have  only  to 
fill  in  the  blank.) 

This  formula  accounts  for  much  of 
the  popularity  of  the  Women's  Libera- 
tion or  Feminist  movement.  "What  does 
a  woman  want?"  Freud  said.  Perhaps 
there  are  women  who  want  to  humble 
men  or  reduce  their  power  or  achieve 
equality  or  even  superiority  for  them- 
selves and  their  sisters.  But  for  every  one 
such  woman,  there  are  nine  who  simply 
want  to  fill  in  the  blank  as  they  see  fit.  "If 
I've  only  one  life,  let  me  live  it  as  .  .  .a 
free  spirit."  (Instead  of  ...  a  house 
slave:  a  cleaning  woman,  a  cook,  a 
nursemaid,  a  stationwagon  hacker,  and 
an  occasional  household  sex  aid.)  But 
even  that  may  be  overstating  it,  because 
often  the  unconscious  desire  is  nothing 
more  than:  Let's  talk  about  Me.  The 
great  unexpected  dividend  of  the  Femi- 
nist movement  has  been  to  elevate  an 
ordinary  status— woman,  housewife— to 
the  level  of  drama.  One's  very  existence 
as  a  woman  ...  as  Me  .  .  .  becomes 
something  all  the  world  analyzes,  ago- 
nizes over,  draws  cosmic  conclusions 
from,  or,  in  any  event,  takes  seriously. 
Every  woman  becomes  Emma  Bovary, 
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Cousin  Bette.  or  Nora  .  .  .  or  Erica  Jong 
or  Consuelo  Saah  Baehr. 

Among  men  the  formula  becomes: 
"If  I've  only  one  life,  let  me  live  it  as  a 
.  .  .  Casanova  or  a  Henry  the  VIII." 
(Instead  of  a  humdrum  workadaddy. 
eternally  faithful,  except  perhaps  for  a 
mean  little  skulking  episode  here  and 
there,  to  a  woman  who  now  looks  old 
enough  to  be  your  aunt  and  has  atro- 
phied calves,  and  is  an  embarrassment 
to  be  seen  with  when  you  take  her  on 
trips.)  The  right  to  shuck  overripe  wives 
and  take  on  fresh  ones  was  once  seen 
only  as  the  prerogative  of  kings,  and 
even  then  it  was  scandalous.  In  the 
1950s  and  1960s  it  began  to  be  seen  as 
the  prerogative  of  the  rich,  the  powerful, 
and  the  celebrated  (Nelson  Rockefeller. 
Henry  Ford,  and  Show  Business  fig- 
ures), although  it  retained  the  odor  of 
scandal.  Wife-shucking  damaged  Adlai 
Stevenson's  chances  of  becoming  presi- 
dent in  1952,  and  Rockefeller's  chances 
of  becoming  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial nominee  in  1964  and  1968.  Until  the 
1970s  wife-shucking  made  it  impossible 
for  an  astronaut  to  be  chosen  to  go  into 
space.  Today,  in  the  Me  Decade,  it 
becomes  normal  behavior,  one  of  the 
factors  that  have  pushed  the  divorce  rate 
above  50  percent. 

When  Eugene  McCarthy  filled  in  the 
blank  in  the  1970s  and  shucked  his  wife, 
it  was  hardly  noticed.  Likewise  in  the 
case  of  several  astronauts.  When  Wayne 
Hays  filled  in  the  blank  in  1975.  shucked 
his  wife  of  38  years,  it  did  not  hurt  his 
career  in  the  slightest,  although  copulat- 
ing with  the  girl  in  the  office  was  still 
regarded  as  scandalous.  (Elizabeth  Ra\ 
fiUed  in  the  blank  in  another  popular 
fashion:  "If  I've  only  one  life,  let  me  live 
it  as  a  .  .  .  Celebrity."  As  did  Arthur 
Bremer,  who  kept  a  diary  during  his 
stiJking  of  Nixon  and.  later.  George 
Wallace  .  .  .  with  an  eye  toward  a  book 
contract.  Which  he  got.)Some  wiseacre 
has  remarked,  supposedly  with  levity, 
that  the  federal  government  may  in  time 
have  to  create  reservations  for  women 
over  35,  to  take  care  of  the  swarms  oi' 
shucked  wives  and  widows.  In  fact, 
women  in  precisely  those  categories 
have  begun  setting  up  communes  or 
"extended  families"  to  provide  one  an- 
other support  and  companionship  in  a 
world  without  workadaddies.  ("If  I've 
only  one  life,  let  me  live  it  as  an  anach- 
ronism.") 

Much  of  what  is  now  known  as  "the 
sexual  revolution"  has  consisted  of  both 
women  and  men  filling  in  the  blank  this 
way:  "Ifl'veonl)  one  life,  let  me  live  it 
as  a.  .  .  Swinger."  (Instead  of  a  frus- 
trated, bored  monogamist.)  In  '"swing- 
ing." a  husband  and  wife  gi\e  each 
other  license  to  copulate  w  ith  other  peo- 
ple. There  are  no  statistics  on  the  subject 
that  mean  anything,  but  I  ^\o  know  that 
it  pops  up  in  conversation  toda)  in  the 
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". . .  I  know  of  two  instances  in  which  couples  saw  Scenes  From  a 
Marriage  and  came  home  convinced  of  the  'need  to  communicate'. . ." 


most  unexpected  corners  of  the  country 

li  is  an  odd  experience  to  be  in  De  Kalb. 
Illinois,  in  the  very  corn  crib  of  America, 
and   have   some   conventional-looking 

housewife  (not  housewife,  damn  il!) 
come  up  to  you  and  ask:  "Is  there  much 
tripling  going  on  in  New  York?"  "Trip- 
ling?" 

Tripling  turns  out  to  be  a  practice,  in 
De  Kalb,  anyway,  in  which  a  husband 
and  wife  invite  a  third  party -male  or 
female,  but  more  often  female  over  for 
an  evening  of  whatever,  including  poly- 
morphous perversity,  even  the  things 
written  o\'  in  the  one-hand  magazines, 
such  as  Pipe  and  Slut,  all  the  things 
involving  tubes  and  hoses  and  tourni- 
quets and  cups  and  double-jointed  sail- 
ors. 

One  of  the  satisfactions  of  this  sort  of 
life,  quite  in  addition  to  the  groin 
spasms,  is  talk:  Let's  talk  about  Me. 
Sexual  adventurers  are  given  to  the  most 
relentless  and  deadly  serious  talk  .  .  . 
about  Me!  They  quickly  succeed  in 
placing  themselves  onstage  in  the  sexual 
drama  whose  outlines  were  sketched  by 
Freud  and  then  elaborated  on  by  Wil- 


helm  Reich.  Men  and  women  of  all 
sorts,  not  merely  swingers,  are  given  just 
now  to  the  mosi  earnest  sort  of  talk 
about  the  Sexual  Me. 

A  key  drama  of  our  own  day  is  Ing- 
mar  Bergman's  movie  Scenes  From  a 
Marriage.  In  it  we  see  a  husband  and 
wife  who  have  good  jobs  and  a  well- 
furnished  home  but  who  are  unable  to 
"communicate"  to  cite  one  of  the  sig- 
nature words  of  the  Me  Decade.  Then 
they  begin  to  communicate,  and  there- 
upon their  marriage  breaks  up  and  they 
start  divorce  proceedings.  For  the  rest  of 
the  picture  they  communicate  endlessly, 
with  great  candor,  but  the  "relation- 
ship"—another  signature  word— remains 
doomed.  Ironically,  the  lesson  that  peo- 
ple seem  to  draw  from  this  movie  has  to 
do  with  .  .  .  "the  need  to  communi- 
cate." Scenes  From  a  Marriage  is  one  of 
those  rare  works  of  art.  like  The  Sun 
Also  Rises,  that  not  only  succeeds  in 
capturing  a  certain  mental  atmosphere 
in  fictional  form  .  .  .  but  also  turns 
around  and  helps  radiate  it  throughout 
real  life.  I  personally  know  of  two  in- 
stances in  which  couples,  after  years  of 


marriage,  went  to  see  Scenes  From  a 
Marriage  and  came  home  convinced  of 
the  "need  to  communicate."  The  discus- 
sions began  with  one  of  the  two  saying: 
Let's  try  to  be  completely  candid  for 
once.  You  tell  me  exactly  what  you  don't 
like  about  me.  and  I'll  do  the  same  for 
you.  At  this,  the  starting  point,  the  whole 
notion  is  exciting.  We're  going  to  talk 
about  Me!  (And  1  can  take  it.)  I'm  going 
to  find  out  what  he  (or  she)  really  thinks 
about  me!  (Of  course.  I  have  my  faults, 
but  they're  minor  ...  or  else  exciting.) 

She  says.  "Go  ahead.  What  don't  you 
like  about  me?" 

But  they're  both  still  under  the 
Bergmanspell.  Nevertheless,  a  certain 
sixth  sense  tells  him  that,  in  fact,  they're 
on  dangerous  ground.  So  he  decides  to 
pick  something  that  doesn't  seem  too 
terrible. 

"Well."  he  says,  "one  thing  that  both- 
ers me  is  that  when  we  meet  people  for 
the  first  time,  you  never  know  what  to 
say.  Or  else  you  get  nervous  and  start 
babbling  away,  and  it's  all  so  banal,  it 
makes  me  look  bad." 

Consciously  she's  still  telling  herself. 


In  Las  Vegas  You  Deserve  Only 

The  Best. 


We've  just  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  first  phase  of  the  new  Desert 
Inn.  We  now  have  the  most  luxurious 
new  guest  rooms  found  anywhere  in 
the  world  and  we're  anxious  to  show 
them  off. 

They're  all  you've  come  to  expect 
from  the  Desert  Inn  .  .  .  and  more 
because  we  know  you  deserve  only 
"the  best". 

Call  toll-free  800-634^909. 


Desert  Inn 

and  Country  Club 
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Look  at  it  this  way: 

Now  that  your  daughter's  husband 

is  in  his  third  year  at  med  school, 

he  thinks  he'd  rather  be  an  engineer. 

And  you're  still 

drinking  ordinary  scotch? 


86  PROOF  BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY-  RENFIELD  IMPORTERS,  LTD  ,  N  Y 
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More  than  140  original  cards  and  distinctive  gifts— including  numerous  objects  represented  in 
the  Museum's  Design  Collection— are  illustrated  in  a  new  40-page  full-color  catalog. 

above:  Book  Marks,  designed  by  Michael  Kalil,  can  be  easily  clipped  onto  a  page  and 
pointed  to  the  line  where  you  want  to  begin.  These  handsome  medallion-like  designs  are  made 
from  polished,  buffed,  and  satin-finished  spring  brass;  each  measures  2  inches  in  diameter.  A 
set  of  three,  gift-packaged:  $12.50  (including  shipping  and  handling  charges). 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art/ 5300  Lenox  Hill  Station/ New  York,  N.Y.  10021  007 

□  Please  send  me  the  1976-77  Gift  Catalog  by  first  class  mail.  Enclosed  is  $1. 

□  Please  send  me  _ sets  of  Book  Marks  @  $12.50  each  set.  With  this  purchase  I 

am  entitled  to  receive  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  1976-77  Gift  Catalog. 
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Address. 


"I  can  take  it."  But  what  he  has  just  said 
begins  to  seep  out  into  her  brain  like 
scalding  water.  What's  he  talking 
about?-makes  him  look  bad?  He's  sav- 
ing I'm  unsophisticated,  a  social  liability, 
and  an  embarrassment.  All  those  times 
we  've  gone  out,  he 's  been  ashamed  of  me ! 
(And  what  makes  it  worse-it's  the  sort 
of  disease  for  which  there's  no  cure!) 
She  always  knew  she  was  awkward.  His 
crime  is:  He  noticed!  He's  known  it.  too, 
all  along.  He's  had  contempt  for  me. 

Out  loud  she  says,  "Well.  I'm  afraid 
there's  nothing  I  can  do  about  that." 

He  detects  the  petulant  note.  "Look." 
he  says,  "you're  the  one  who  said  to  be 
candid." 

She  says,  "I  know.  I  want  you  to  be." 

He  says,  "Well,  it's  your  turn.!' 

"Well,"  she  says,  "I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing about  when  we  meet  people  and 
when  we  go  places.  You  never  clean 
yourself  properly— you  don't  know  how 
to  wipe  yourself.  Sometimes  we're 
standing  there  talking  to  people,  and 
there's  ...  a  smell.  And  I'll  tell  you 
something  else.  People  can  tell  it's  you." 

And  he's  still  telling  himself,  "I  can 
take  it"— but  what  inna  namea  Christ  is 
this? 

He  says,  "But  you've  never  said  any- 
thing—about  anything  like  that," 

She  says,  "But  I  tried  to.  How  many 
times  have  I  told  you  about  your  dirty 
drawers  when  you  were  taking  them  off 
at  night?" 

Somehow  this  really  makes  him  angry 
.  .  .  All  those  times  .  .  .  and  his  mind 
immediately  fastens  on  Haynes 
Thatcher  and  his  wife,  whom  he  has 
always  wanted  to  impress  .  .  .  from 
underneath  my  $250"  suits— I  smelled  of 
shit  I  What  infuriates  him  is  that  this  is  a 
humiliation  from  which  there's  no  re- 
covery. How  often  have  they  sniggered 
about  it  later?— or  not  invited  me  places? 
Is  (/  something  people  say  every  time  my 
name  comes  up?  And  all  at  once  he  is 
intensely  annoyed  with  his  wife,  not 
because  she  never  told  him  all  these 
years— but  simply  because  she  knows 
about  his  disgrace— and  she  was  the  one 
who  brought  him  the  bad  news! 

From  that  moment  on  they're  read) 
to  get  the  skewers  in.  It's  only  a  few 
minutes  before  they've  begun  trying  to 
sting  each  other  with  confessions  about 
their  little  affairs,  their  little  slipping 
around,  their  little  coitus  on  the  sly 
"Remember  that  time  I  told  you  my 
Might  from  Buffalo  was  canceled?"  and 
at  that  juncture  the  ranks  of  those  who 
can  take  it  become  vcr\  thin,  indeed.  So 
they  communicate  with  great  candor! 
and  break  up!  and  keep  on  commu- 
nicating! and  then  find  the  relationship 
hopeless.)  doomed. 

One  couple  went  into  group  therapy. 
The  other  went  to  a  marriage  counselor. 
Both  types  of  therapy  are  vers  popular 
forms,  currently,  of  Let's  talk  about  \4e. 
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".  .  .  The  secular  side  of  the  Me  Decade  is,  if 
IVe  only  one  life,  let  me  live  it  as  a  - 


I  his  phase  of  the  breakup  always 
provides  a  rush  of  exhilaration  for 
what  more  exhilarating  topic  is  there 
than  .  .  .  We?  Through  group  therapy, 
marriage  counseling,  and  other  forms  of 
"psychological  consultation."  the\  can 
enjo)  that  same  Me  euphoria  that  the 
\er\  rich  have  enjoyed  for  years  in 
psychoanalysis.  The  cost  of  the  new  Me 
sessions  is  only  $10  to  $30  an  hour, 
whereas  psychoanalysis  runs  from  $50 
to  S 1 25.*  The  woman's  exhilaration. 
however,  is  soon  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  she  is  (in  the  typical  case)  near  or 
beyond  the  cut-off  age  of  35  and  will 
have  to  retire  to  the  reservation. 

Well,  my  dear  Mature  Moderns  .  .  . 
Ingmar  never  promised  you  a  rose  gar- 
den! 


How  Ton  Do  It, 
My  Boys! 


In  September  of  1969  in  London,  on 
King's  Road,  in  a  restaurant  called  the 
Alexandria.  I  happened  to  have  dinner 
with  a  group  of  people  that  included  a 
young  American  named  Jim  Haynes 
and  an  Englishwoman  named  Ger- 
maine  Greer.  Neither  name  meant  any- 
thing to  me  at  the  time,  although  I  never 
forgot  Germaine  Greer.  She  was  a  thin, 
hard-looking  woman  with  a  tremendous 
curly  electric  hairdo  and  the  most  out- 
rageous flannel  mouth  I  had  ever  heard 
on  a  woman.  (I  was  shocked.)  After  a 
while  she  got  bored  and  set  fire  to  her 
hair  with  a  match.  Two  waiters  ran  over 
and  began  beating  the  flames  out  with 
napkins.  This  made  a  noise  like  pigeons 
taking  off  in  the  park.  Germaine  Greer 
sat  there  with  a  sublime  smile  on  her 
face,  as  if  to  say:  "How  you  do  it,  my 
boys!" 

Jim  Haynes  and  Germaine  Greer  had 
just  published  the  first  issue  of  a  news- 
paper that  All  London  was  talking 
about.  It  was  called  Suck.  It  was  the 
progenitor  of  a  line  of  sex  newspapers 
that  today  includes  Screw  in  New  York 
and  so  many  in  Los  Angeles  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  fifteen  coin-operated 
newspaper  racks  in  a  row  on  the  side- 
walk. One  will  be  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  a  second  for  the  Herald-Exam- 
iner, and  the  other  thirteen  for  the  sex 
papers.  Suck  was  full  of  pictures  of 
gaping  thighs,  moist  lips,  stiffened  gib- 
lets,  glistening    nodules,    dirty   stories, 

*Some  companies  now  provide  major- 
medical  plans  for  their  employees  that  pay 
for  half  the  cost  of  such  sessions  up  to  $25. 


dirty  poems,  essays  on  sexual  freedom. 
and  a  gossip  column  detailing  the  sexual 
habits  of  people  whose  names  I  assumed 
were  fictitious.  Then  I  came  to  an  item 
that  said.  "Anyone  who  is  looking  for 
group  sex  in  New  York  and  likes  fat 
girls,  contact  L  R  ."  except  that  it 
gave  her  full  name.  She  was  a  friend  of 
mine. 

Even  while  Germaine  Greer's  hair 
blazed  away,  the  young  American,  Jim 
Haynes,  went  on  with  a  discourse  about 
the  aims  of  Suck.  To  put  it  in  a  few 
words,  the  aim  was  sexual  liberation 
and,  through  sexual  liberation,  the  liber- 
ation of  the  spirit  of  man.  If  you  were 
listening  to  this  speech  and  had  read 
Suck,  or  even  if  you  hadn't,  you  were 
likely  to  be  watching  Jim  Haynes's  face 
for  the  beginnings  of  a  campy  grin,  a 
smirk,  a  wink,  a  roll  of  the  eyeballs- 
something  to  indicate  that  he  was  just 
having  his  little  joke.  But  it  soon  became 
clear  that  he  was  one  of  those  people 
who  exists  on  a  plane  quite  .  .  .Beyond 
Irony.  Whatever  it  had  been  for  him 
once,  sex  had  now  become  a  religion, 
and  he  had  developed  a  theology  in 
which  the  orgasm  had  become  a  form  of 
spiritual  ecstasy. 

The  same  curious  journey— from  sex- 
ology to  theology— has  become  a  feature 
of  swinging  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
Sandstone  sex  farm,  in  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains,  people  of  all  class 
levels  gather  for  weekends  in  the  nude, 
and  they  copulate  in  the  living  room,  on 
the  lawn,  out  by  the  pool,  on  the  tennis 
courts,  with  the  same  open,  free,  liber- 
ated spirit  as  dogs  in  the  park  or  ba- 
boons in  a  tree.  In  conversation, 
however,  the  atmosphere  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  air  becomes  humid  with 
solemnity.  Close  your  eyes,  and  you 
think  you're  at  a  nineteenth-century 
Wesleyan  summer  encampment  and 
tent-meeting  lecture  series.  It's  the  soul 
that  gets  a  workout  here,  brethren.  And 
yet,  this  is  not  a  hypocritical  coverup.  It 
is  merely  an  example  of  how  people  in 
even  the  most  secular  manifestation  of 
the  Me!  decade— free-lance  spread-'em 
ziggy-zig  rutting-are  likely  to  go 
through  the  usual  stages  .  .  .  Let's  talk 
about  Me  .  .  .  Let's  find  the  Real  Me 
.  .  .  Let's  get  rid  of  all  the  hypocrisies 
and  impediments  and  false  modesties 
that  obscure  the  Real  Me  .  .  .Ah!  at  the 
apex  of  my  soul  is  a  spark  of  the  Divine 
.  .  .  which  I  perceive  in  the  pure  mo- 
ment of  ecstasy  (which  your  textbooks 
call  "the  orgasm,"  but  which  I  know  to 
be  Heaven)  .... 

This  notion  even  has  a  pedigree. 
Many  sects,  such  as  the   Left-handed 


Redwood  makes 
a  difference 
you  can  feel. 

Soaking  in  a  natural  redwood  Santa  Barbara 
Hotub  is  more  soothing  and  relaxing  than  soaking 
in  a  plaster  or  a  plastic  home  spa.  Warm,  soft  red- 
wood makes  a  difference  you  can  feel. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Hotub  is  hand  made  by 
craftsmen  who  have  been  making  and  installing 
redwood  hotubs  longer  than  anyone  in  the  world. 
It  is  made  out  of  fine  North  Coast  redwood  and 
the  most  modern  heater,  filter,  and  hydro-massage 
system  available. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Hotub  comes  completely 
installed,  ready  for  your  first  soothing  soak. 

We're  open  Tuesday— Saturday,  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Come  in  and  see  the  Santa  Barbara  Hotub. 
Or  call  us  for  more  information.  We'll  be  happy 
to  send  you  our  detailed  color  brochure. 
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1744  Washington  Blvd.  Manna  del  Rey.  CA  90291 

(213)823-8517 
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At  last! 

You've  got 

a  Hilton  Haven 

between  L.A.  and  S.F. 

Convention  headquarters 

for  up  to  600  or  your 

own  personal  hideaway, 

discover  the 

Gateway  to  the 

Channel  Islands  and 

that  famous 

Hilton  hospitality  plus 

in  UNdlscovered  Oxnard. 

X  HILTON  INN  OXNARD 

Ventura  Freeway  at  Vineyard 
600  Esplanade  Drive 
K*w  Oxnard  •  93030 

$#!?£ggi  (805>  485-9666 

"  .V  >*v. ... 


".  .  .  The  curious  journey  from  sexology  to 
theology  has  become  a  feature  of  swinging . . ." 


One  way  to  save 
for  your  vacation  is 

to  save 
on  your  vacation. 

After  you  pay  for  your  air-conditioned 
room  and  3  meals  a  day  at  Club  Mediterranee 
in  the  Caribbean,  here's  what  you  get  free: 

All  you  can  eat  at  every  meal,  all  the  wine 
you  can  drink  at  lunch  and  supper,  free 
tennis,  free  scuba  diving,  free  sailing,  free 
snorkeling,  free  water  skiing,  free  yoga,  free 
picnics,  free  boat  rides  and  free  live 
entertainment.  For  more  information,  send 
this  coupon  to:  Club  Med,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  9000, 
VanNuys,  Calif.  91406. 


Name 

Address. 
City- 


State-  Zip  _       NW-8/30 

CLUB  MEDITERRANEE 
j __CAJ^BBEAN_ j 


Shakti  and  the  Gnostic  onanists,  have 
construed  the  orgasm  to  be  the  kairos, 
the  magic  moment,  the  divine  ecstasy. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  early  Mor- 
mons and  the  Oneida  movement  did 
likewise.  In  fact,  the  notion  of  some  sort 
of  divine  ecstasy  runs  throughout  the 
religious  history  of  the  past  2.500  years. 
As  Max  Weber  and  Joachim  Wach  have 
illustrated  in  detail,  every  major  modern 
religion,  as  well  as  countless  long-gone 
minor  ones,  has  originated  not  with  a 
theology  or  a  set  of  values  or  a  social 
goal  or  even  a  vague  hope  of  a  life 
hereafter.  They  have  all  originated,  in- 
stead, with  a  small  circle  of  people  who 
have  shared  some  overwhelming  ecstasy 
or  seizure,  a  "vision."  a  "trance."  a 
hallucination;  in  short,  an  actual  neu- 
rological event,  a  dramatic  change  in 
metabolism,  something  that  has  seemed 
to  light  up  the  entire  central  nervous 
system.  The  Mohammedan  movement 
(Islam)  originated  in  hallucinations,  ap- 
parently the  result  of  fasting,  medita- 
tion, and  isolation  in  the  darkness  of 
caves,  which  can  induce  sensory  de- 
privation. Some  of  the  same  practices 
were  common  with  many  types  of  Bud- 
dhists. The  early  Hindus  and 
Zoroastrians  seem  to  have  been  ani- 
mated by  a  hallucinogenic  drug  known 
as  soma  in  India  and  haoma  in  Persia. 
The  origins  of  Christianity  are  replete 
with  "visions."  The  early  Christians 
used  wine  for  ecstatic  purposes,  to  the 
point  where  the  Apostle  Paul  (whose 
conversion  on  the  road  to  Damascus 
began  with  a  "vision")  complained  that 
it  was  degenerating  into  sheer  drunken- 
ness at  the  services. These  great  draughts 
of  wine  survive  in  minute  quantities 
in  the  ritual  of  Communion.  The  Bac- 
chic orders,  the  Sufi,  Voodooists, 
Shakers,  and  many  others  used  feasts 
(the  bacchanals),  ecstatic  dancing  ("the 
whirling  dervishes"),  and  other  forms  of 
frenzy  to  achieve  the  kairos  .  .  .  the 
moment  .  .  .  here  and  now  .  .  .  the 
feeling  ....  In  every  case  the  believers 
took  the  feeling  of  ecstasy  to  be  the 
sensation  of  the  light  of  God  flooding 
into  their  souls.  They  felt  like  vessels  of 
the  Divine,  of  the  All-in-One.  Only  af- 
terward did  they  try  to  interpret  the 
experience  in  the  form  of  theologies, 
earthly  reforms,  moral  codes,  liturgies. 
Nor  have  these  been  merely  the 
strange  practices  of  the  Orient  and  the 
Middle  East.  Every  major  religious 
wave  that  has  developed  in  America  has 
started  out  the  same  way:  with  a  Hood  of 
ecstatic  experiences.  The  first  Great 
Awakening,  as  it  is  known  to  historians. 
came    in    the    1730s   and    was    led    b\ 


preachers  of  "the  New  Light"  such  as 
Jonathan  Edwards.  Gilbert  Tennent. 
and  George  Whitefield.  They  and  their 
followers  were  known  as  "enthusiasts" 
and  "come-outers."  terms  of  derision 
that  referred  to  the  frenzied,  holy-roll- 
ing, pentecostal  shout  tempo  of  their 
services  and  to  their  visions,  trances, 
shrieks,  and  agonies,  that  are  pre- 
served in  great  Rabelaisian  detail  in  the 
writings  of  their  detractors. 

The  Second  Great  Awakening  came 
in  the  period  from  1825  to  1850  and  took 
the  form  of  a  still  wilder  hoe-down 
camp-meeting  revivalism,  of  ceremonies 
in  which  people  barked,  bayed,  fell 
down  in  fits  and  swoons,  rolled  on  the 
ground,  talked  in  tongues,  and  even 
added  a  touch  of  orgy.  The  Second 
Awakening  originated  in  western  New 
York  State,  where  so  many  evangelical 
movements  caught  fire.  It  became 
known  as  "The  Burned-Over  District." 
Many  new  sects  such  as  Oneida  and  the 
Shakers  were  involved.  But  so  were 
older  ones,  such  as  the  evangelical  Bap- 
tists. The  fervor  spread  throughout  the 
American  frontier  (and  elsewhere)  be- 
fore the  Civil  War.  The  most  famous 
sect  of  the  Second  Great  Awakening 
was  the  Mormon  movement,  founded 
by  a  25-year-old,  Joseph  Smith,  and  a 
small  group  of  youthful  comrades.  This 
bunch  was  regarded  as  wilder,  crazier, 
more  obscene,  more  of  a  threat,  than  the 
entire  lot  of  hippie  communes  of  the 
1960s  put  together.  Smith  was  shot  to 
death  by  a  lynch  mob  in  Carthage. 
Illinois,  in  1844.  which  was  why  the 
Mormons,  now  with  Brigham  Young  at 
the  helm,  emigrated  to  Utah.  A  sect, 
incidentally,  is  a  religion  with  no  politi- 
cal power.  Once  the  Mormons  settled, 
built,  and  ruled  Utah,  Mormonism  be- 
came a  religion  soon  enough  .  .  .  and 
eventually  wound  down  to  the  slow, 
firm  beat  of  respectability.  .  .  . 

We  are  now— in  the  Me  Decade- 
seeing  the  upward  roll  (and  not  yet  the 
crest,  by  any  means)  of  the  third  great 
religious  wave  in  American  history,  one 
that  historians  will  very  likely  term  the 
Third  Great  Awakening.  Like  the  others 
it  has  begun  in  a  Hood  of  ecstasy. 
achieved  through  LSD  and  other  psy- 
chedelics.  orgy,  dancing  (the  New  Sufi 
and  the  Hare  Krishna),  meditation,  and 
psychic  frenzy  (the  marathon  encoun- 
ter). Ibis  third  wave  has  built  up  from 
more  diverse  and  exotic  sources  than  the 
first  two.  from  therapeutic  movements 
as  well  as  overtly  religious  movements, 
from  hippies  and  students  of  "psi  phe- 
nomena" and  living  Saucerites  as  well 
as    charismatic    Christians.    But    other 
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than  thai,  v,  hat  w  ill  historians  vi\  ? 

I  he  historian  Pern  Miller  credited 
the  1  irst  Great  Awakening  with  helping 
to  pave  the  wa)  for  the  American  Revo- 
lution through  its  ass. mil  on  the  Colo- 
nies' religious  establishment  and, 
thereby,  on  British  colonial  authorit) 
generally.  I  Ik-  sociologist  rhomas 
O'Dea  credited  the  Second  Great 
Wakening  with  creating  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Christian  asceticism  (known 
as  "bleak"  on  the  I  ast  (oast)  that  swept 
through  the  Midwest  and  the  West  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  ceiilur\  and  made  it 
possible  to  build  communities  in  the 
face  of  great  hardship.  And  the  I  hird 
Great  Awakening?  Journalists  histo- 
rians have  not  yet  tackled  the  subject 
have  shown  a  morbid  tendenc)  to  re- 
gard the  various  movements  in  this  wave 
as  "fascist."  I  he  hippie  movement  was 
often  attacked  as  "fascist"  in  the  late 
1960s.  Over  the  past  several  years  a 
barrage  of  articles  has  attacked  Scientol- 
Ogy,  the  "est"  movement,  and  "the 
Mooiiies"  (followers  of  the  Reverend 
Sun  Mvung  Moon)  along  the  same  lines. 

Frankly,  this  tells  us  nothing  except 
that  journalists  bring  the  same  conven- 
tional Grim  Slide  concepts  to  every  sub- 
ject. The  word  fascism  derives  from  the 
old  Roman  symbol  of  power  and  au- 
thorit). the  fasces,  a  bundle  of  sticks 
bound  together  with  thongs  (with  an  ax- 
head  protruding  from  one  end).  One  by 
one  the  sticks  would  be  easy  to  break. 
Bound  together,  thev  are  invincible. 
Fascist  ideology  called  for  binding  all 


classes,   all    levels. 


elements  of  an 


entire  nation  together  into  a  single  orga- 
nization with  a  single  will. 

The  various  movements  of  the  current 
religious  wave  attempt  very  nearly  the 
opposite.  They  begin  with  .  .  .  "Let's 
talk  about  Me."  They  begin  with  the 
most  delicious  look  inward,  with  consid- 
erable narcissism,  in  short.  When  they 
bind  together  into  religions,  it  is  always 
with  a  sense  of  splitting  off  from  the  rest 
of  society.  We.  the  enlightened  (lit  by 
the  sparks  at  the  apexes  of  our  souls), 
hereby  separate  ourselves  from  the  lost 
souls  around  us.  Like  all  religions  before 
them,  thev  proselytize— but  always  on 
promising  the  opposite  of  nationalism:  a 
City  of  Light  that  is  above  it  all.  There  is 
no  ecumenical  spirit  within  this  Third 
Great  Awakening.  If  anything,  there  is  a 
spirit  of  schism.  The  contempt  the  vari- 
ous seers  have  for  one  another  is  breath- 
taking. One  has  only  to  ask.  say.  Oscar 
Ichazo  of  Arica  about  Carlos  Castaneda 
or  Werner  Erhard  of  est  to  learn  that 
Castaneda  is  a  fake  and  Erhard  is  a 
shallow  sloganeer.  It's  exhilarating!— to 
watch  the  faithful  split  off  from  one 
another  to  seek  ever  more  perfect  and 
refined  crucibles  in  which  to  fan  the 
divine  spark  .  .  .  and  to  talk  about  Me. 

Whatever  the  Third  Great  Awaken- 
ing amounts  to.  for  better  or  for  worse. 


} 


Our  tax  sheltered 

retirement  plans 

can  help  you  build 

your  tomorrows. 

Better. 


With  all  tax  sheltered  retirement 
plans  being  offered,  it's  no  wonder 
we're  doing  so  well  with  IRA,  Keogh 
(HR-10]  and  Investment  Annuity 
programs. 

You  see,  we've  demonstrated  a 
higher  net  rate  of  return  on  investment 
when  compared  to  most  insurance, 
stock  Prokerage  and  other  profes- 
sional programs. 

So  if  you're  in  a  plan  that  has  per- 


formed poorly,  don't  let  it  cost  you 
another  cent.  More  and  more  people 
are  asking  us  to  handle  their  pro- 
grams, now  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment allows  you  to  move  your  pro- 
grams without  penalty  (in  most  cases). 

Don't  let  this  year  go  by  without 
sheltering  your  income  in  one  of  our 
guaranteed  growth,  fully  insured 
retirement  programs.  We  can  help 
you  build  your  tomorrows. 


I'm  seriously  interested  in  cutting  my  taxes,  sheltering  my  income  and  retiring  in  style. 
Q  I'm  self  employed  or  in  partnership.  D  I'm  not  covered  by  any  retirement  plan 
where  I  work.  □  I  have  savings  programs  in  excess  of  S10.000  and  I  need  a  tax  shelter. 

Name , i 


Address  _ 
City 


_  State  _ 


-Zip. 


Telephone  * 

Call  or  write  Director  of  Retirement  Programs  ■  Glendale  Federal  Savings 

401  North  Brand  Blvd  •  Glendale,  California  91209 

(213)  956-4634  for  IRA  &  Keogh  (HR-10)  programs    •    (213)  246-1701  for  Investment  Annuity 

GLEIND4LE  FEDERAL 

Glendale  Federal  Sovingi  and  Loan  Aitoctation  •  One  ol  the  notions  lorqeit  tavings  ond  loon  oitociatiom 
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I 
Pebbl^Beach. 
Broadmoor. 
Palm  Springs. 

L3  vsOSl3. 

Sun  Valley. 
Greenbrier. 
Mauna  Kea. 


And  now, 
the  next  place. 

A  new  legend  in  the  making.  A  resort 
that  matches  the  magnificence  of  its 
mountain  setting.  Spread  out  high 
above  the  New  Mexico  desert  in  the 
big  country  of  ponderosas  and  crys- 
tal lakes.  Where  every  amenity  of 
luxury  living  is  surrounded  by 
460,000  acres  of  unspoiled  forest. 
Where  a  most  spectacular  range  of 
outdoor  sports  covers  every  season. 
Championship  golf  and  tennis. 
Swimming,  fishing,  boating,  riding, 
hiking.  Summer  horse  racing  at 
Ruidoso  Downs.  Winter  skiing  at 
Sierra  Blanca.  And  far  more.  Unfold 
our  brochure  and  you'll  unfold  it  all. 


Mountain  0^<l$ 

Mescalero,  New  Mexico  88340 
(505)257-5141 

Owned  and  opjeratec  by  the  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe. 


. . .  Most  people  live  as  if  they  are  living  their 
ancestors'  lives  and  their  offsprings'  lives  .  .  ." 


is  likely  to  pivot  upon  this  unprece- 
dented post-World  War  II  American 
luxury— in  which  so  many  millions  of 
middling  folk  are  in  a  position  to  dwell 
upon  the  self.  At  first  glance,  Shirley 
PolykofTs  slogan— "If  I've  only  one  life, 
let  me  live  it  as  a  blonde."— seems  like 
merely  another  example  of  a  superficial 
and  irritating  rhetorical  trope  (an- 
tanaciasis*)  that  now  happens  to  be 
fashionable  among  advertising  copy 
writers.  But  in  fact  the  notion  of  "You 
have  only  one  life  to  live"  challenges 
one  of  those  assumptions  of  society  that 
are  so  deep-rooted  and  ancient,  they 
have  no  name— they  are  simply  lived  by. 
In  this  case:  man's  age-old  belief  in 
serial  immortality. 

The  husband  and  wife  who  sacrifice 
their  own  ambitions  and  their  material 
assets  in  order  to  provide  "a  better  fu- 
ture" for  their  children  .  .  .  the  soldier 
who  risks  his  life,  or  perhaps  consciously 
sacrifices  it,  in  battle  .  .  .  the  man  who 
devotes  his  life  to  some  struggle  for  "his 
people"  that  cannot  possibly  be  won  in 
his  lifetime  .  .  .  people  (or  most  of 
them)  who  buy  life  insurance  or  leave 
wills  .  .  .  and,  for  that  matter,  most 
women  on  experiencing  their  first  preg- 
nancies are  people  who  conceive  of 
themselves,  however  unconsciously,  as 
part  of  a  great  biological  stream.  Just  as 
something  of  their  ancestors  lives  on  in 
them,  so  will  something  of  them  live  on 
in  their  children  .  .  .  or  in  their  people, 
their  race,  their  community— for  child- 
less people,  too,  conduct  their  lives  and 
try  to  arrange  their  post-mortem  affairs 
with  concern  for  how  the  great  stream  is 
going  to  flow  on.  Most  people,  histor- 
ically, have  not  lived  their  lives  as  if 
thinking,  "I  have  only  one  life  to  live." 
Instead  they  have  lived  as  if  they  are 
living  their  ancestors'  lives  and  their 
offsprings'  lives  and  perhaps  their 
neighbors'  lives  as  well.  They  have  seen 
themselves  as  inseparable  from  the  great 
tide  of  chromosomes  of  which  they  are 
created  and  which  they  pass  on.  The 
mere  fact  that  you  were  only  going  to  be 
here  a  short  time  and  would  be  dead 
soon  enough  did  not  give  you  the  license 
to  try  to  climb  out  of  the  stream  and 
change  the  natural  order  of  things.  The 
Chinese,  in  ancestor  worship,  have  liter- 
ally worshiped  the  great  tide  itself,  and 
not  any  god  or  gods,  lor  anyone  to 
renounce  the  notion  of  serial  immor- 
tality, in  the  West  or  the  liast.  has  been 

*  litis  figure  of  speech  consists  of  repeal- 
ing a  word  (or  words  with  the  same  root)  in 

such  a  way  that  the  second  usage  has  a 
different  meaning  from  the  first. 


to  defy  what  seems  like  a  law  of  Nature. 
Hence  the  wicked  feeling— the  excite- 
ment! of  "If  I've  only  one  life,  let  me 
live  it  as  a—  "  Fill  in  the  blank,  if  you 
dare. 

And  now  many  dare  it!  In  Democracy 
in  America  de  Tocqueville  (the  inevita- 
ble and  ubiquitous  de  Tocqueville)  saw 
the  American  sense  of  equality  itself  as 
disrupting  the  stream,  which  he  called 
"time's  pattern":  "Not  only  does  de- 
mocracy make  each  man  forget  his  an- 
cestors, it  hides  his  descendants  from 
him,  and  divides  him  from  his  contem- 
poraries; it  continually  turns  him  back 
into  himself,  and  threatens,  at  last,  to 
enclose  him  entirely  in  the  solitude  of 
his  own  heart."  A  grim  prospect  to  the 
good  Alexis  de  T.— but  what  did  he 
know  about  .  .  .  Let's  talk  about  Me! 

De  Tocqueville's  idea  of  modern  man 
lost  "in  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart" 
has  been  brought  forward  into  our  time 
in  such  terminology  as  alienation 
(Marx),  anomie  (Durkheim).  the  mass 
man  (Ortega  y  Gasset),  and  the  lonely 
crowd  (Riesman).  The  picture  is  always 
of  a  creature  uprooted  by  industrialism, 
packed  together  in  cities  with  people  he 
doesn't  know,  helpless  against  massive 
economic  and  political  shifts— in  short,  a 
creature  like  Charlie  Chaplin  in  Modern 
Times,  a  helpless,  bewildered,  and  dis- 
pirited slave  to  the  machinery.  This  vic- 
tim of  modern  times  has  always  been  a 
most  appealing  figure  to  intellectuals, 
artists,  and  architects.  The  poor  devil  so 
obviously  needs  us  to  be  his  Engineers 
of  the  Soul,  to  use  an  idea  popular  in  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  1920s.  We  will 
pygmalionize  this  sad  lump  of  clay  into 
an  homo  novus.  a  New  Man.  with  a  new 
philosophy,  a  new  aesthetics,  not  to 
mention  new  Bauhaus  housing  and  fur- 
niture. 

But  once  the  dreary  little  bastards 
started  getting  money  in  the  1940s,  the) 
did  an  astonishing  thing-they  took  their 
money  and  ran!  They  did  something 
only  aristocrats  (and  intellectuals  and 
artists)  were  supposed  to  do  they  dis- 
covered and  started  doting  on  Me! 
They've  created  the  greatest  age  of  indi- 
vidualism in  American  history!  All  rules 
are  broken!  The  prophets  are  out  of 
business!  Where  the  fluid  Great 
Awakening  will  lead  who  can  presume 
to  say?  One  only  knows  that  the  great 
religious  waves  have  a  momentum  all 
their  own.  Neither  argument  nor  pol- 
icies nor  acts  of  the  legislature  have  been 
any  match  for  them  m  the  past.  And  this 
one  has  the  mightiest,  holiest  roll  of  all. 
the  beat  that  goes.  ,  Me  .  ,  ,  Me  \4e 
Me  ...  .  ™ 
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Ecstasy  and 
The  Real  Me: 

The  Soul 
is  Divine. 


The  Me  Decade 

And  the  Third  Great  Awakening 


By  Tom  Wolfe 


". . .  The  old  alchemical  dream  was  changing  base  metals  to  gold.  The 
seventies  dream  is  changing  and  polishing  one's  very  self .  .  .'' 


9? 


Gushing  Up,  Pouring  Ont 

The  trainer  said,  "Take  your  finger  off 
the  repress  button."  Everybody  was  sup- 
posed to  let  go,  let  all  the  vile  stuff  come 
up  and  gush  out.  They  even  provided 
vomit  bags,  like  the  ones  on  a  747,  in 
case  you  literally  let  it  gush  out!  Then 
the  trainer  told  everybody  to  think  of 
"the  one  thing  you  would  most  like  to 
eliminate  from  your  life."  And  so  what 
does  our  girl  blurt  over  the  microphone? 

"Hemorrhoids! " 

Just  so! 


That  was  how  she  ended  up  in  her 
present  state  .  .  .  stretched  out  on  the 
wall-to-wall  carpet  of  the  banquet  hall 
of  the  Ambassador  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles 
with  her  eyes  closed  and  her  face 
pressed  into  the  stubble  of  the  carpet, 
which  is  a  thick  commercial  weave  and 
feels  like  clothes-brush  bristles  against 
her  face  and  smells  a  bit  high  from 
cleaning  solvent.  That  was  how  she 
ended  up,  lying  here  concentrating  on 
her  hemorrhoids. 

Eyes  shut!  deep  in  her  own  space!  her 
hemorrhoids!  the  grisly  peanut- 
Many  others  are  stretched  out  on  the 


carpet  all  around  her;  some  249  other 
souls,  in  fact.  They're  all  strewn  across 
the  floor  of  the  banquet  hall  with  their 
eyes  closed,  just  as  she  is.  But  Christ,  the 
others  are  concentrating  on  things  that 
sound  serious  and  deep  when  you  talk 
about  them.  And  how  they  had  talked 
about  them!  They  had  all  marched  right 
up  to  the  microphone  and  "shared,"  as 
the  trainer  called  it.  What  did  they  want 
to  eliminate  from  their  lives?  Why,  they 
took  their  fingers  right  off  the  old  repress 
button  and  told  the  whole  room.  My 
husband!  my  wife!  my  homosexuality! 
my  inability  to  communicate,  my  self- 
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".  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  has  permission  from  everyone  to 
let  the  feeling  gush  forth.  So  she  starts  moaning:  'Oooohhh'  .  .  ." 


The  New  Religionists 


Sect-tacular  leader:  Maharishi  Mahesh  Yogi- 


r  JUP 

Sect-ular  charismatics:  flev.  Moon. 


T^i  g 


Religious  seci-acle:  The  Guru  MaharajJi. 


hatred,  self-destructiveness,  craven 
fears,  puling  weaknesses,  primordial 
horrors,  premature  ejaculation,  impo- 
tence, frigidity,  rigidity,  subservience, 
laziness,  alcoholism,  major  vices,  minor 
vices,  grim  habits,  twisted  psyches,  tor- 
tured souls— and  then  it  had  been  her 
turn,  and  she  had  said,  "Hemorrhoids. " 

You  can  imagine  what  that  sounded 
like.  That  broke  the  place  up.  The 
trainer  looked  like  a  cocky  little  bastard 
up  there  on  the  podium  with  his  deep 
tan,  white  tennis  shirt,  and  peach-col- 
ored sweater,  a  dynamite  color  com- 
bination, all  very  casual  and 
spontaneous— after  about  two  hours  of 
trying  on  different  outfits  in  front  of  a 
mirror,  that  kind  of  casual  and  spon- 
taneous if  her  guess  was  right.  And  yet 
she  found  him  attractive.  Commanding 
was  the  word.  He  probably  wondered  if 
she  were  playing  the  wiseacre,  with  her 
"hemorrhoids,"  but  he  rolled  with  it. 
Maybe  she  was  being  playful.  Just  look- 
ing at  him  made  her  feel  mischievous.  In 
any  event,  hemorrhoids  was  what  had 
bubbled  up  into  her  brain. 

Then  the  trainer  had  told  them  to 
stack  their  foldingchairs  in  the  back  of 
the  banquet  hall  and  lie  down  on  the 
floor  and  close  their  eyes  and  get  deep 
into  their  own  spaces  and  concentrate 
on  that  one  item  they  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  the  most— and  really  feel  it  and  let  the 
feeling  gush  out. 

So  now  she's  lying  here  concentrating 
on  her  hemorrhoids.  The  strange  thing 
is.  .  .  it's  no  joke  after  all!  She  begins  to 
feel  her  hemorrhoids  in  all  their  morbid 
presence.  She  can  actually  feel  them. 
The  sieges  always  began  with  her  having 
the  sensation  that  a  peanut  was  caught 
in  her  anal  sphincter.  That  meant  a 
section  of  swollen  varicose  vein  had 
pushed  its  way  out  of  her  intestines  and 
was  actually  coming  out  of  her  bottom. 
It  was  as  hard  as  a  peanut  and  felt  bigger 
and  grislier  than  a  peanut.  Well— for 
God's  sake!— in  her  daily  life,  even  at 
work,  especially  at  work,  and  she  works 
for  a  movie  distributor,  her  whole  pic- 
ture of  herself  was  of  her  .  .  .  seductive 
physical  presence.  She  was  not  the  most 
successful  businesswoman  in  Los  An- 
geles, but  she  was  certainly  successful 
enough,  and  quite  in  addition  to  that, 
she  was  .  .  .  the  main  sexual  presence  in 
the  office.  When  she  walked  into  the 
office  each  morning,  everyone,  women 
as  well  as  men.  checked  her  out.  She 
knew  that.  She  could  feel  her  sexual 
presence  go  through  the  place  like  an 
invisible  chemical,  like  a  hormone,  a 
scent,  a  universal  solvent. 

The   most    beautiful    moments   came 


when  she  would  be  in  her  office  or  in  a 
conference  room  or  at  Mr.  Chow's  tak- 
ing a  meeting— nobody  "had"  meetings 
anymore,  they  "took"  them— with  two  or 
three  men,  men  she  had  never  met  be- 
fore or  barely  knew.  The  overt  subject 
was,  inevitably,  eternally.  "The  Deal." 
She  always  said  there  should  be  only 
one  credit  line  up  on  the  screen  for  any 
movie:  "Deal  by  .  .  ."  But  the  meeting 
would  also  have  a  subplot.  The  overt 
plot  would  be  "The  Deal."  The  subplot 
would  be  "The  Men  Get  Turned  On  by 
Me."  Pretty  soon,  even  though  the  con- 
versation had  not  strayed  overtly  from 
"The  Deal."  the  men  would  be  swaying 
in  unison  like  dune  grass  at  the  beach. 
And  she  was  the  wind,  of  course.  And 
then  one  of  the  men  would  say  some- 
thing and  smile  and  at  the  same  time 
reach  over  and  touch  her  ...  on  top  of 
the  hand  or  on  the  side  of  the  arm  .  .  . 
as  if  it  meant  nothing  .  .  .  as  if  it  were 
just  a  gesture  for  emphasis  .  .  .  but  in 
fact  a  man  is  usually  deathly  afraid  of 
reaching  out  and  touching  a  woman  he 
doesn't  know  .  .  .  and  she  knew  it  meant 
she  had  hypnotized  him  sexually  .  .  . 

Well— for  God's  sake!— at  just  that 
sublime  moment,  likely  as  not,  the  god- 
damn peanut  would  be  popping  out  of 
her  tail!  As  she  smiled  sublimely  at  her 
conquest,  she  also  had  to  sit  in  her  chair 
lopsided,  with  one  cheek  of  her  buttocks 
higher  than  the  other,  as  if  she  were 
about  to  crepitate,  because  it  hurt  to  sit 
squarely  on  the  peanut.  If  for  any  reason 
she  had  to  stand  up  at  that  point  and 
walk,  she  would  have  to  walk  as  if  her 
hipjoints  were  rusted  out.  as  if  she  were 
65  years  old,  because  a  normal  stride 
pressed  the  peanut,  and  the  pain  would 
start  up,  and  the  bleeding,  too,  very 
likely.  Or  if  she  couldn't  get  up  and  had 
to  sit  there  for  a  while  and  keep  her 
smile  and  her  hot  hormonal  squinted 
eyes  pinned  on  the  men  before  her,  the 
peanut  would  start  itching  or  burning, 
and  she  would  start  double-tracking,  as 
if  her  mind  were  a  tape  deck  with  (wo 
channels  going  at  once.  In  one  she  s  the 
sexual  princess,  the  Circe,  taking  a  meet- 
ing and  clouding  men's  minds  .  .  .  and 
in  the  other  she's  a  poor  bitch  who  wants 
nothing  more  in  this  world  than  to  go 
down  the  corridor  to  the  ladies'  room 
and  get  some  Kleenex  and  some  Vas- 
eline and  push  the  peanut  back  up  into 
her  intestines  with  her  linger 

And  even  if  she's  able  to  gel  awaj  and 
do  that,  she  will  spend  the  rest  ol'  that 
da)  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  with  a 
deep  worry  in  the  back  of  her  brain,  the 
sort  ol'  worry  that  always  stays  on  the 
edge  of  your  consciousness,  no  matter 
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Religious  est-hesia:  The  Erhard  Seminar  Training  session,  at  $250  for  the  course,  allows  followers  to  lake  their  fingers  off  the  repress  button. 


how  hard  you  think  of  something  else. 
She  will  be  wondering  at  all  times  what 
the  next  bowel  movement  will  be  like, 
how  solid  and  compact  the  bolus  will  be, 
trying  to  think  back  and  remember  if 
she's  had  any  milk,  cream,  chocolate,  or 
any  other  binding  substance  in  the  last 
24  hours,  or  any  nuts  or  fibrous  vegeta- 
bles like  broccoli.  Is  she  really  in  for  it 
this  time— 

The  Sexual  Princess!  On  the  outside 
she  has  on  her  fireproof  grin  and  her 
Fiorio  scarf  as  if  to  say  she  lives  in  a 
world  of  Sevilles  and  450SLs  and  dinner 
last  night  at  a  movie  business  restaurant 
on  Beverly  Boulevard  that's  so  exclusive 
that  Dominick  keeps  his  neon  sign  (Do- 
minick's)  turned  off  to  make  the  wogs 
think  itsclosed,  but  she  (hi,  Dominick!) 
can  get  a  table— but  inside  her  it's  all  the 
battle  between  the  bolus  and  the  pea- 
nut— 

—and  is  it  too  late  to  leave  the  office 
and  go  get  some  mineral  oil  and  let  some 
of  that  vile  glop  roll  down  her  gullet  or 
get  a  refill  on  the  softener  tablets  or  eat 
some  prunes  or  drink  some  coffee  or  do 
something  else  to  avoid  one  of  those 
horrible  hard-clay  boluses  that  will 
come  grinding  out  of  her,  crushing  the 
peanut  and  starting  not  only  the  bleed- 
ing but  .  .  .  the  pain!  ...  a  horrible 
humiliating  pain  that  feels  like  she's 
getting  a  paper  cut  in  her  anus,  like  the 
pain  you  feel  when  the  edge  of  a  piece  of 


Est-cutcheon:  Jack  Rose nfteld became  Werner 
Erhard— the  real  him— and  a  success. 

bond  paper  slices  your  finger,  plus  a 
horrible  hellish  purple  bloody  varicose 
pressure,  but  lasting  not  for  an  instant, 
like  a  paper  cut,  but  for  an  eternity, 
prolonged  until  the  tears  are  rolling 
down  her  face  as  she  sits  in  the  cubicle, 
and  she  wants  to  cry  out,  to  scream  until 
it's  over,  to  make  the  screams  of  fear, 
fury,  and  humiliation  obliterate  the 
pain.  But  someone  would  hear!  No 
doubt  they'd  come  bursting  right  into 
the  ladies'  room  to  save  her!  and  feed 
and  water  their  morbid  curiosities!  And 
what  could  she  possibly  say?  And  so  she 
had  simply  held  that  feeling  in  all  these 
years,  with   her  eyes  on   fire  and   her 


entire  pelvic  saddle  a  great  purple  tub  of 
pain.  She  had  repressed  the  whole 
squalid  horror  of  it— the  searing  peanut— 

—  until  now.  The  trainer  had  said. 
"Take  your  finger  off  the  repress  but- 
ton!" Let  it  gush  up  and  pour  out! 

And  now,  as  she  lies  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Ambassador 
Hotel  with  249  other  souls,  she  knows 
exactly  what  he  meant.  She  can  feel  it 
all,  all  of  the  pain,  and  on  top  of  the 
pain,  all  the  humiliation,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  has  permission  from 
the  Management,  from  herself  and 
everyone  around  her  to  let  the  feeling 
gush  forth.  So  she  starts  moaning. 

"Oooooooooooooooooooooohhh!" 

And  when  she  starts  moaning,  the 
most  incredible  and  exhilarating  thing 
begins  to  happen.  A  wave  of  moans 
spreads  through  the  people  lying 
around  her,  as  if  her  energy  were  radiat- 
ing out  like  a  radar  pulse. 

"Oooooooooooooooooooohhhh- 
hhhhhhheeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee!" 

So  she  lets  her  moan  rise  into  a  keen- 
ing sound. 

And  when  she  begins  to  keen,  the 
souls  near  her  begin  keening,  even  while 
the  moans  are  still  spreading  to  the 
prostrate  folks  further  from  her,  on  the 
edges  of  the  room. 

"Eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeooooooohhhh- 
hhhhhheeeeeeeeeeeeeeeooooooooh!" 

So  she  lets  her  keening  sound  rise  up 
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".  .  .  The  two  most  popular  new  figures  in  the  1976  campaign,  Carter 
and  Brown,  are  absolutely  aglow  with  mystical  religious  streaks  .  .  ." 
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Brown:  Zen  Jesuit  goes  to  Sacramento. 


into  a  real  scream. 

"Eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeiaiaiaiaiaiaiaiaiai!" 

And  this  rolls  out  in  a  wave,  too,  first 
through  those  near  her.  and  then  toward 
the  far  edges. 

"Aiaiaiaiaiaiaiaiaiaiaieeeeeeeeeeeee- 
eeeeeohhhhhhhhheeeeeaiaiai!" 

And  so  she  turns  it  all  the  way  up,  into 
a  scream  such  as  she  has  never  allowed 
herself  in  her  entire  life. 

"AiaiaiaiaiaiaiaiaaaAAAAAAAAAAAA- 
aaarrrrrrrgggggghhhhhh!" 

And  her  full  scream  spreads  from  soul 
to  soul,  over  top  of  the  keens  and  fading 
moans— 

"AAAAAAARRRRRGGGGHHHaiaiaiaiai- 

eeeeeeeeeeoooooohhheeeeeeaiaiaiaiaa- 
aaaaaaaaaaaarrrrrrrggggghhhh- 
hhhhhhh!" 

—until  at  last  the  entire  room  is  con- 
sumed in  her  scream,  as  if  there  are  no 
longer  250  separate  souls  bur  one 
noosphere  of  souls  united  in  some  incor- 
poreal way  by  her  scream— 

"aaaaaaaaarrrrrrrggggggghh" 
—which  is  not  simply  her  scream  any 
longer  .  .  .  but  the  world's!  Each  soul  is 
concentrated  on  its  own  burning  item— 
my  husband!  my  wife!  my  homosex- 
uality! my  inability  to  communicate,  my 
self-hatred,  self-destruction,  craven 
fears,  puling  weaknesses,  primordial 
horrors,  premature  ejaculation,  impo- 
tence, frigidity,  rigidity,  subservience, 
laziness,  aid 'holism,  major  vices,  minor 
vices,  grim  habits,  twisted  psyches,  tor- 
tured souls— and  yet  each  unique  item 
has  been  raised  to  a  cosmic  level  and 
united  with  every  other  until  there  is  but 
one  piercing  moment  of  release  and 
liberation  at  last!— a  whole  world  of 
anguish  set  free  by- 
Mr  hemorrhoids. 

"Me  and  My  Hemorrhoids  Star  at  the 
Ambassador"  .  .  .  during  a  three-day 
Erhard  Seminar  Training  (est)  course  in 
the  banquet  hall  .  The  truly  odd  part, 
however,  is  yet  to  come.  In  her  experi- 
ence lies  the  explanation  of  certain 
grand  puzzles  of  the  1970s,  a  period  that 
will  come  to  be  known  as  the  Me  Dec- 
ade. 


The  Holy  Roll 


(Olson:  Redemption  means  ms  on  sin. 


In  1972  a  far-sighted  caricaturist  did 
this  drawing  of  Teddy  Kennedy  entitled 
"President  Kennedy  campaigning  for 
re-election  in  19X0  .  .  .  courting  the  so- 
called  awakened  vote." 

The  picture  shows  Kennedy  osten- 
tatiously wearing  not  onl)  a  crucifix  but 
also  (if  one  looks  just  above  the  cross  I  a 
pendant  of  The  Bleeding  Heart  of  Jesus, 


The  crucifix  is  the  symbol  of 
Christianity  in  general,  but  the  Bleeding 
Heart  is  the  symbol  of  some  of 
Christianity's  most  ecstatic,  nonrational. 
holy-rolling  cults.  I  should  point  out 
that  the  artist's  prediction  lacked  certain 
refinements.  For  one  thing.  Kennedy 
may  be  campaigning  to  be  president  in 
1980.  but  he  is  not  terribly  likely  to  be 
the  incumbent.  For  another,  the  odd 
spectacle  of  politicians  using  ecstatic, 
nonrational.  holy-rolling  religion  in 
presidential  campaigning  was  to  appear 
first  not  in  1980  but  in  1976. 

The  two  most  popular  new  figures  in 
the  1976  campaign.  Jimmy  Carter  and 
Jerry  Brown,  are  men  who  rose  up  from 
state  politics  .  .  .  absolutely  aglow  with 
mystical  religious  streaks.  Carter  turned 
out  to  be  an  evangelical  Baptist  who  had 
recently  been  "born  again"  and 
"saved,"  who  had  "accepted  Jesus 
Christ  as  my  personal  Savior"— i.e..  he 
was  of  the  Missionary  lectern-pounding 
Amen  ten-finger  C-major  chord  Sister- 
Martha-at-the- Yamaha-key  board  lob- 
lolly pineywoods  Baptist  faith  in  which 
the  members  of  the  congregation  stand 
up  and  "give  witness"  and  "share  it. 
Brother"  and  "share  it.  Sister"  and 
"praise  God!"  during  the  service.*  Jem 
Brown  turned  out  to  be  the  Zen  Jesuit,  a 
former  Jesuit  seminarian  who  went 
about  like  a  hairshirt  Catholic  monk, 
but  one  who  happened  to  believe  also  in 
the  Gautama  Buddha,  and  who  got  off 
koans  in  an  offhand  but  confident  man- 
ner—even on  political  issues,  as  to  how  it 
is  not  the  right  answer  that  matters  but 
the  right  question,  and  so  forth. 

Newspaper  columnists  and  news- 
magazine writers  continually  referred  to 
the    two    men's    "enigmatic    appeal." 

*Carier  is  not,  however,  a  member  oj  the 
most  downhome  and  ecstatic  Baptist  sect, 
which  is  a  back-country  branch  known  as 
the  Primitive  Baptist  Church.  In  the  Primi- 
tive Baptist  churches,  men  and  women  sit  on 
different  sides  of  the  room,  no  musical  in- 
struments are  allowed,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  foot-washing  and  other  rituals  drawn 
from  passages  in  the  Bible.  The  Progressive 
Primitives,  another  sect,  differ  from  the 
Primitives  chiefly  in  that  they  allow  a  piano 
or  organ  in  the  church.  I  lie  Missionary 
Baptists.  Carter's  branch,  are  a  step  up. 
socially  (not  necessarily  divinely),  hut 
would  not  be  a  sale  bet  for  an  ambitious 
member  of  an  in-town  country  club.  I  he 
in-lown  Baptists,  found  in  communities  of 
25,000  or  more,  are  too  respectable  so- 
cially to  be  called  a  seel  and  succeed  in 
being  almost  as  tame  as  the  Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians,  and  Methodists 
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Hallelujah!  The  '70s  spirituality,  which  comes  out  of  the  drug  experiences  of  the  '60s,  features  talking  in  tongues,  visions,  holy  rolling— ecstasy. 


Which  is  to  say,  journalists  couldn't 
explain  it.  Nevertheless,  they  tried.  They 
theorized  that  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Wa- 
tergate, the  FBI  and  CIA  scandals,  had 
left  the  electorate  shell-shocked  and  dis- 
illusioned, and  that  in  their  despair  the 
citizens  were  groping  no  longer  for  spe- 
cific remedies  but  for  sheer  faith,  some- 
thing, anything  (even  holy  rolling),  to 
believe  in.  This  was  in  keeping  with  the 
current  fashion  of  interpreting  all  new 
political  phenomena  in  terms  of  recent 
disasters,  frustration,  protest,  the  de- 
cline of  civilization  .  .  .  the  Grim  Slide. 
But  when  the  New  York  Times  and  CBS 
employed  a  polling  organization  to  try 
to  find  out  just  what  great  gusher  of 
"frustration"  and  "protest"  Carter  had 
hit,  the  results  were  baffling.  A  Harvard 
political  scientist,  William  Schneider, 
concluded  for  the  Times  that  "the  Carter 
protest"  was  a  new  kind  of  protest,  "a 
protest  of  good  feelings."  That  was  a 
new  kind,  sure  enough:  a  protest  that 
wasn't  a  protest. 

In  fact,  both  Carter  and  Brown  had 
stumbled  upon  a  fabulous  terrain  for 
which  there  are  no  words  in  current 
political  language.  A  couple  of  politi- 
cians had  finally  wandered  into  the  Me 
Decade. 

Him?  The  New  Man? 

The  saga  of  the  Me  Decade  begins 
with  one  of  those  facts  that  is  so  big  and 
so  obvious  (like  the  Big  Dipper),  no  one 
ever  comments  on  it  anymore.  Namely: 
the  30-year  boom.  Wartime  spending  in 
the  United  States  in  the  1940s  touched 
off  a  boom  that  has  continued  for  more 
than  30 years; it  has  pumped  money  into 
every  class  level  of  the  population  on  a 
scale  without  parallel  in  any  country  in 


history.  True,  nothing  has  solved  the 
plight  of  those  at  the  very  bottom,  the 
chronically  unemployed  of  the  slums. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  city  of  Compton 
today  it  is  possible  for  a  family  of  four  at 
the  very  lowest  class  level,  which  is 
known  as  "on  welfare,"  to  draw  an 
income  of  $8,000  a  year  entirely  from 
public  sources.  This  is  more  than  most 
British  newspaper  columnists  and  Ital- 
ian factory  foremen  make,  even  allow- 
ing for  differences  in  living  costs.  In 
America,  truck  drivers,  mechanics,  fac- 
tory workers,  policemen,  firemen,  and 
garbagemen  make  so  much  money- 
Si  5,000  to  $20,000  (or  more)  per  year  is 
not  uncommon— that  the  word  pro- 
letarian can  no  longer  be  used  in  this 
country  with  a  straight  face.  So  one  now 
says  lower  middle  class.  One  can't  even 
call  workingmen  blue  collar  any  longer. 
They  all  have  on  collars  like  Joe  Na- 
math's  or  Johnny  Bench's  or  Walt 
Frazier's.  They  all  have  on  $35  Super- 
star Qiana  sportshirts  with  elephant 
collars  and  1940s  Airbrush  Wallpaper 
Flowers  Buncha  Grapes  &  Seashell  de- 
signs all  over  them. 

Well,  my  God,  the  old  Utopian  social- 
ists of  the  nineteenth  century— such  as 
Saint-Simon,  Owen,  and  Fourier— lived 
for  the  day  of  the  liberated  workingman. 
They  foresaw  a  day  when  industrialism 
(Saint-Simon  coined  the  word)  would 
give  the  common  man  the  things  he 
needed  in  order  to  realize  his  potential 
as  a  human  being:  surplus  (discretion- 
ary) income,  political  freedom,  free  time 
(leisure),  and  freedom  from  grinding 
drudgery.  Some  of  them,  notably  Owen 
and  Fourier,  thought  all  this  might  come 
to  pass  first  in  the  United  States.  So  they 
set  up  communes  here:  Owen's  New 
Harmony  commune  in  Indiana  and  34 


Fourier-style  "Phalanx"  settlements- 
socialist  communes,  because  the  new 
freedom  was  supposed  to  be  possible 
only  under  socialism.  The  old  boys 
never  dreamed  that  it  would  come  to 
pass  instead  as  the  result  of  a  go-getter 
bourgeois  business  boom  such  as  began 
in  the  U.S.  in  the  1940s.  Nor  would  they 
have  liked  it  if  they  had  seen  it.  For  one 
thing,  the  homo  novus,  the  new  man,  the 
liberated  man,  the  first  common  man  in 
the  history  of  the  world  with  the  much- 
dreamed-of  combination  of  money, 
freedom,  and  free  time— this  American 
workingman— didn't  look  right.  The  Joe 
Namath  Johnny  Bench  Walt  Frazier 
Superstar  Qiana  Wallpaper  sportshirts, 
for  a  start. 

The  American  workingman  of  the 
post- World  War  II  era  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment. He  didn't  look  right  .  .  . 
and  he  wouldn't  .  .  .  do  right!  I  can 
remember  what  brave  plans  visionary 
architects  at  Yale  and  Harvard  still  had 
for  the  common  man  in  the  early  1950s. 
(They  actually  used  the  term  "Common 
Man.")  They  had  brought  the  Utopian 
socialist  dream  forward  into  the  twen- 
tieth century.  They  had  things  figured 
out  for  the  workingman  down  to  truly 
minute  details,  such  as  lamp  switches. 
The  new  liberated  workingman  would 
live  as  the  Cultivated  Ascetic.  He  would 
be  modeled  on  the  BA-degree  Green- 
wich Village  bohemian  of  the  late 
1940s— dark  wool  Hudson  Bay  shirts, 
tweed  jackets,  flannel  trousers,  briar- 
wood  pipes,  good  books,  sandals,  and 
simplicity— except  that  he  would  live  in 
a  Worker  Housing  project.  All  Yale  and 
Harvard  architects  worshipped  Bauhaus 
principles  and  had  the  Bauhaus  vision 
of  Worker  Housing.  The  Bauhaus 
movement       absolutely       hypnotized 
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Hair  Today :  The  1  Ml  ad  slogan  said  that  we  all  had  the  right  to  be  Cybill  Sheperd  and.  hv  extension,  the  right  to  transform  our  very  essence. 


".  .  .  One  can't  even  call  workingmen  blue  collar  any  longer.  They  all 
have  on  $35  Superstar  sportshirts  with  elephant  collars  .  .  ." 


American  architects,  once  its  leaders, 
such  as  Walter  Gropius  and  Ludwig 
Mies  van  der  Rohe.  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Germany  in  the  1930s. 
Worker  Housing  in  America  would 
have  pure  beige  rooms,  stripped,  freed, 
purged  of  all  mouldings,  cornices,  and 
overhangs  which  Gropius  regarded  as 
symbolic  "'crowns"  and  therefore  loath- 
some. Worker  housing  would  be  liber- 
ated from  all  wallpaper,  "drapes," 
Wilton  rugs  with  (lowers  on  them,  lamps 
with  fringed  shades  and  bases  that 
looked  like  vases  or  Greek  columns.  It 
would  be  cleansed  of  all  doilies,  knick- 
knacks,  mantelpieces,  headboards,  and 
radiator  covers.  Radiator  coils  would  be 
left  bare  as  honest,  abstract  sculptural 
objects. 

But  somehow  the  workers,  incurable 
slobs  that  they  were,  avoided  Worker 
Housing,  belter  known  as  "the  pro- 
jects." as  if  it  had  a  smell.  They  were 
heading  out  instead  to  the  suburbs  the 
suburbs!  to  places  like  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  and  Islip.  long  Island 
and  buying  houses  with  clapboard  sid- 
ing and  a  pitched  roof  and  shingles  and 
gaslight-style  front-porch  lamps  and 
mailboxes  set  up  on  top  of  lengths  of 
stiffened  chain  thai  seemed  todef)  grav- 
tnd   all  soils  of  other   unbelievably 

cute   or   antiquey    touches,    and    they 


loaded  these  houses  up  with  "drapes" 
such  as  baffle  all  description  and  wall- 
to-wall  carpet  you  could  lose  a  shoe  in, 
and  they  put  barbecue  pits  and  frsh 
ponds  with  concrete  cherubs  urinating 
into  them  on  the  lawn  out  back,  and 
they  parked  25-foot-long  cars  out  front 
and  Evinrude  cruisers  up  on  tow-trailers 
in  the  carport  beyond  the  breeze  way. 
By  the  1960s  the  common  man  was 
also  getting  quite  interested  in  this  busi- 
ness of  "realizing  his  potential  as  a 
human  being."  But  once  again  he 
crossed  everybody  up!  Once  more  he 
took  his  money  and  ran  determined  to 
do-it-himselfl* 

Plugging  In 

In  1971  I  made  a  lecture  tour  of  Italy, 

talking    (at    the    request   of  my    Italian 


hosts)  about  "contemporary  American 
life."  Everywhere  I  went,  from  Turin  to 
Palermo.  Italian  students  were  inter- 
ested in  just  one  question:  Was  it  rea!l\ 
true  that  young  people  in  America,  no 
older  than  themselves,  actually  left 
home  and  lived  communally  according 
to  their  own  rules  and  created  their  own 
dress  styles  and  vocabulary  and  had  free 
sex  and  took  dope?  The)  were  talking, 
of  course,  about  the  hippie  or  psyche- 
delic movement  that  had  begun  flower- 
ing about  1965.  What  fascinated  them 
the  most,  however,  was  the  first  item  on 
the  list:  that  the  hippies  actually  left 
/iodic  and  lived  communally  according  to 
their  own  rules. 

To  Italian  students  this  seemed 
positively  amazing.  Several  o\'  the  stu- 
dents I  met  lived  wild  enough  li\es 
during  daylight  hours.  I  he\  were  m 
radical  organizations  and   had   fought 


'Ignored  or  else  held  in  contempt  by 
working  people,  liauhaus  design  eventually 
triumphed  as  a  symbol  of  wealth  and  priv- 
ilege, attuned  chiefly  to  the  tastes  of  busi- 
nessmen's wives.  For  example,  Mies's  most 
/a/nous  piece  oj  furniture  design,  the  liar 
celona  chair,  now  sells  for  $1,680  and  is 
available  only  through  one's  decorator.  1  he 
high  price  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
chair's  Worker  Housing  Honest  \Aaterials: 


stainless  \iccl  and  leather.  \  o  chromed  iron 
is  allowed,  ami  customers  arc  refused ij  they 
want  to  have  the  chair  upholstered  in  mate- 
rial oj  their  own  (hone.  Only  leather  is 
allowed,  and  only  six  shades  <>/  that:  Sea- 
gram's Building  Lobby  Palomino,  \l<>n 
santo  Chemical  Company  I  obby  Inteiope, 
Arco  Towers  Pecan,  Transamerica  Building 
Ebony,  Hank  oj  Imerica  Building  Walnut, 
and Embarcadero  Center  \lmk. 
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urn  wulns: 

THE  GREAT  AWAKENING 
OF  THE  SEVENTIES 
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The  Mysteries  of  Chowchilla 


Were  the 
Children 
Left 
To  Die? 


Do  the 

Suspects  Have 
Solid  Alibis? 


Is  the 

Mastermind 
Still  at 
Large? 


Was  the  Kidnaping 

Done  for 

Ransom -Or  for  Kicks? 


Shown  with  optional  bumper  protection  group,  vinyl  roof  and  WSW  tires. 


Any  car  that  expects  to  be  around  tomorrow 

better  be  as  intelligently  engineered 

as  Monarch  is  today 


With  energy,  ecology  and  economy  growing  more 
important  every  day  the  most  significant  luxury  any 
car  can  offer  is  efficient  design.  That's  why  in  engineering 
Monarch  we  trimmed  away  excess  bulk  and  overhang. 
Monarch  is  over  a  foot  shorter  than  most  mid-size  cars,  but 
with  just  about  as  much  headroom  and  legroom. 


Yet,  for  its  moderate  price,  Monarch  offers  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  a  much  larger  car.  And  the  smooth  ride 
you've  come  to  expect  from  Lincoln-Mercury's  specialists. 

Someday  all  car  makers  might  wake  up  and  start  engi- 
neering cars  as  intelligently.  But  why  wait  for  them  when  you 
can  drive  a  Monarch  now. 


H  Fully  independent  front  suspension  with  link- 
type  stabilizer  bar  to  help  prevent  excessive  lean 
when  cornering.  Hotchkiss  rear  suspension  and 
staggered  shock  absorbers  for  excellent  traction. 

H  Steel-belted  radials  are  standard  as  are  front 
disc  brakes.  A  sophisticated  4-wheel  disc  brake 
hydraulic  power  assist  system  is  also  available. 

H  Energy  absorbing  steering  mechanism  with  flex 
coupling  to  dampen  road  vibrations,  and  parallel 
linkage  for  precise  control.  An  all-weather  steer- 
ing gear  lubricant  that  never  needs  changing  under 
normal  conditions. 

□  Fully  synchronized  standard  transmission;  engi- 
neered to  minimize  gear  noise.  Also  available,  auto- 
matic transmission  that  allows  1st  and  2nd  gear 
manual  shift  for  greater  control  on  steep  hills,  snow 
and  ice. 

□  All  engines  come  with  easy-to-maintain  hy- 
draulic valve  lifters  (instead  of  mechanical)  and 


solid-state  ignition  for  quick  starts.  To  add  power 
without  adding  excessive  weight  a  thin  wall  cast- 
iron  V-8  is  available. 

H  Doors  are  actually  double-paneled  sturdy  box 
units  with  steel  guard  rails  hidden  inside.  Specially 
designed  canted  hinges  give  rear  doors  an  extra 
wide  opening  for  easy  entry. 

□  Over  100  pounds  of  insulation  help  give 
Monarch  the  quiet  riding  comfort  you  expect  from 
Lincoln-Mercury.  25.9  sq.  ft.  of  glass  in  the  four 
door  Monarch  provides  excellent  visibility. 

□  19.2  gallon  gas  tank.  EPA  mileage  estimates  24 
mpg  highway,  18  mpg  city  with  250  CID  engine, 
manual  transmission.  Your  actual  mileage  may 
vary  depending  on  the  type  of  driving  you  do,  your 
driving  habits,  your  car's  condition  and  optional 


equipment.  California  ratings  lower. 

H  Seats  offer  deep-cushioned  comfort  (up  to  6" 
thick)  engineered  with  firm  support  from  a  flex- 
ible grid  of  steel  springs.  For  added  luxury  you  can 
also  order  fully  adjustable  reclining  bucket  seats. 

9  Body  construction  is  fully  unitized  steel.  For 
strength  and  safety,  roof  and  pillars  are  reinforced 
to  withstand  over  5,000  pounds  pressure.  Rubber 
insulators  are  generously  employed  to  absorb 
noise  and  vibration. 

□  Instrumentation  is  clustered  for  easy  reading. 
A  few  of  the  available  options:  tilt-steering  wheel, 
AM/FM4-speaker  stereo,  air  conditioning,  quartz- 
crystal  digital  clock,  speed  control,  sun  roof. 

Buy  or  lease  a  Monarch  today. 


MERCURY  MONARCH 

LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVISION 


west  view 

Publishers  vs.  writers:  war  of  the  words 


by  FRANCES  HALPERN 

He's  lying  on  the  floor,  knees  drawn 
up  in  the  fetal  position,  yelling  he's 
not  going  to  budge  until  death  over- 
takes him.  He's  a  writer  and  he's  just 
been  told  his  manuscript's  been  reject- 
ed. .  . 

His  final  chapter  is  due  and  the  writer 
is  locked  in  an  office  sloshing  out  para- 
graphs while  an  editor  pours  just  enough 
scotch  to  keep  the  scribbler  afloat.  .  . 

He  cables  from  Europe,  "Thanks  for 
the  advance,  it  will  come  in  handy  refur- 
bishing the  apartment,  but  I  won't  be  able 
to  do  the  book!" 
All  three  apocryphal?  No,  fact. 
Which  is  why  a  group  of  Los  Angeles 
publishers  and  editors  who  perceive  of 
themselves  as  wide-open,  willing-to-lis- 
ten,  wanting-to-cooperate,  recently 
talked  about  the  relationship  between 
themselves  and  writers.  They  say  they 
spend  their  waking  hours  in  holy  pilgri- 
mage seeking  the  fresh  story,  the  beauti- 
fully written  word  and  the  commercial 
package  to  put  between  two  pieces  of 
plain  or  fancy  cardboard,  call  it  a  book 
and  ship  it  to  market.  And  they  all  agree 
that  most  writers  are  incredibly  ignorant 
about  the  business  of  publishing. 

Whatever  else  they  are,  writers  are  not 
an  endangered  species.  Camped  like  a 
hostile  army  outside  the  walls,  they  hurl 
thousands  of  queries  and  manuscripts  at 
besieged  publishers,  a  less  numerous  spe- 
cies, who  survive  by  trying  to  aniicipate 
the  habits  of  the  reading  public,  a  third 
species  far  from  extinction,  but  certainly 
quixotic  in  its  response. 

Meanwhile,  writers  gather  round 
campfires  to  tell  each  other  horror  stories 
about  the  enemy  behind  the  wall.  Waving 
cool,  canned  rejection  slips,  they  com- 
plain, "Those  lousy,  insensitive  shoemak- 
ers don't  recognize  a  piece  of  literature 
when  it's  rubbed  into  their  eyes."  And, 
"When  we  do  get  a  contract,  it's  filled 
with  insidious  small  print  calculated  to 
make  them  rich  and  keep  us  poor.  They 
mangle  our  prose,  allow  the  printer  to  get 
away  with  hideous  mistakes  and  then 
bury  the  book  in  a  warehouse  in  Min- 
neapolis." 

"Publishers  are  lovers."  That's  Jeremy 
Tarcher  talking,  full  trade  publisher  (22 
books  a  year)  who  enunciates  emotional 
words  in  measured  sentences.  "Oh,  fickle 
lovers  to  be  sure.  We  see  a  manuscript 
that  captures  our  fancy  and  say,  'Let's  do 
it,'  despite  the  fact  that  seven  out  of  10 
books  lose  money,  two  out  of  10  break 
even  or  make  a  little  money  and  one  in  10 
supports  the  whole  system." 

Charles  Bloch,  the  west  coast  editor  of 
Bantam  (360  titles  a  year,  40%  originals) 
has  been  working  with  and  developing 


writers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  for  years. 
He  calls  the  editor/writer  relationship  a 
negative  yin  and  yang.  "I  try  to  avoid  the 
arrogance  that  comes  with  making  life- 
and- death  career  decisions  deeply  affect- 
ing another  person  and  I  wish  I  could  dis- 
pel the  paranoia  among  writers,"  Bloch 
says.  "Most  writers  don't  realize  that 
when  they  create  a  book  it's  theirs  and 
the  publisher  is  only  buying  the  right  to 
publish  it  iika  certain  form." 

Larry  Sloan  of  Price/Stern/Sloan,  pub- 
lisher of  humor  books  (40  titles  a  year) 
displayed  on  thousands  of  racks  across 
the  country,  sits  at  a  manuscript-littered 
desk  surrounded  by  files  stuffed  with 
ideas  bought  and  pending.  "I  empathize 
with  writers.  I'm  a  writer,  and  yet  I  am 
still  astonished  at  an  author  who  sends  in 
an  800-page  novel  to  this  house.  What 
can  writers  be  thinking  about  to  know  so 
litHeabout-who  publishes  what?" 
Pinnacle>lock-stock-and-barrel  from 
.paperback  publisher  (170  ti- 
tles a  yearhSjas  settled  into  grand  offices 
in  Century  City^he  tall  and  courtly  edi- 
tor-in-chief, AndrewJ&iiigex  talks  of 
"the  guilt  anTfrusTrationthat  goes  with 
wearing  the  editor's  badge."  Along  with 
the  approximately  400  submissions  pour- 
ing in  every  month  are  pathetic  letters 
and  hard-luck  stories  and  a  constant 
stream  of  poets  calling  for  information 
about  how  to  get  their  work  published. 
"Some  of  these  writers  really  get  to  me," 
says  Eftinger,  pointing  to  a  stack  of  man- 
i  corner.  "They  have  no 
and  I  hate  to  just  toss 
i  hoping  to  hear  from  their 
rW*an_send  them  back." 
Wilshire  Book  Co.  (25  paperback  titles 
^■e^STTs-WdstStf'fn  an  industrial-parit-  ^ 
orth  Hollywood.  Publisher  Melviri/tf 
^Powers  works  in  eflUtoriaJjfficcs  adjacent  y 
sto  Ms  Warehouse  ancTships  his  own  books. 
He  is  that  rare  bird  who  loves  phone  calls 
from  writers.  If  the  idea  is  good  enough  to 
get  a  writer  invited  to  Powers'  office, 
he'll  find  a  comfortable  couch  to  plop  in 
and  a  piano  to  doodle  on.  Powers  feels, 
"Writers  need  positive  attitudes  toward 
themselves  and  publishers.  Don't  keep 
thinking  it's  only  junk  that  we  publish. 
The  doors  at  Wilshire  are  always  open  to 
writers."  But  Powers  adds,  "They  should 
have  some  horse  sense  about  their  work, 
get  help  from  good  teachers  and  not  be 
babes  in  the  woods  about  contracts." 


Publishers  agree  collectively  that  writ- 
ers are  needlessly  suspicious  about  not 
getting  a  good— or  any— reading  of  their 
unsolicited  manuscripts,  at  least  out  here. 
"We're  in  business  to  publish  books  and 
editors  don't  get  rewarded  for  rejections. 
It's  a  game  of  discovery.  We  need  the 
writers.  We  all  bring  manuscripts  home 
to  .  .  .  plow  through  thousands  of  sub- 
missions to  find  one  we  can  publish." 

"Most  editors  have  great  compassion 
for  writers,"  says  Bloch.  "We  understand 
the  emotional  commitment  they  put  into 
their  work.  I've  seen  editors  really  de- 
spondent over  having  to  reject  a  manu- 
script. The  blows  on  the  writers  are  in- 
tense. We're  hurting  people  all  the  time. 
We've  also  had  authors  who  have  taken 
as  long  as  12  years  to  deliver  a  book  and 
other  writers  who  can't  bring  themselves 
to  finish  a  book  at  all  because  of  fear  of 
rejection.  The  only  way  to  be  successful  is 
to  accept  rejection;  it's  the  mark  of  the 
pro." 

Tarcher  admits,  "Sometimes  we  just 
don't  realize  the  potential  in  a  book,  or 
have  had  a  bad  breakfast  that  morning. 
Many  bestsellers  were  rejected  by  smart 
editors.  Perhaps  our  reactions  have  hea- 
vy elements  of  the  unconscious.  I  may  re- 
ject because  I  am  simply  not  interested  in 
the  subject.  And,  of.  course,  publishers 
choose  books  on  a  commercial  basis.  They 
may  think,  "This  is  not  good,  but  my  God, 
will  it  sell!' " 

Sloan  says,  "I  feel  sad  when  I  look  at  a 
manuscript  and  it's  terrible.  I  think,  what 
a  waste  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  who 
the  hell  knows,  maybe  it's  therapy,  good 
for  the  writer  to  get  it  out  of  his  or  her 
system.  We  should  all  be  publishing  few- 
er boojts^  but  then  the  result  would  be 
!ew«fpubrisried=aot( 

Ivelyn  Grippo,  Pinnacle  OTiter-expei 
ienced  in  the  ways  of  New  York, 

ier  personal  crusade  to  tell  wriL 
ers  thpn»*5?PTr-«arirty  of  reasons  for^rf- 
jection  that  have  nothing  to  do.  with  the 
quality  of  their  work.  It  could  be  timing, 
distribution  problems,  too  costly  to  print, 
the  wrong  publisher.  "We  publishers 
should  not  always  be  cast  in  the  role  of 
the  heavy.  We're  the  financial  risk- 
takers.  From  the  signing  of  the  contract 
to  publishing  date,  which  can  be  a  couple 
of  years,  we're  spending  money  on  the 
writer,  production,  design,  publicity." 
Writers  are  upset  when  they  receive 


form  rejections,  but  they  go  crazy  when 
they  get  one  of  those  "you  almost  made  11 
rejections".  Bloch  says  that  on  occasion 
he  will  do  a-  personal  letter  to  someone 
who  comes  close.  But  the  writer  must  un- 

rtcrglanri  that's  thp  end  of  it.  "If  we  want 
.    a  rewrite,  we'll  askfofii^ 

"owersadmits  that  he  can't  tell  writers 
theJaitHjeeausiLJliey-dfln't  appreciate  it. 
(Boris  sensitive  about  his  materi- 
al atfjwon't  agree." 

n  confesses  to  getting  carried  away 
when  he  comes  across  a  special  talent 
who  needs  direction.  "It's  rare,"  he  says, 
"but  we  have  nursed  writers  along  who 
finally  produce  for  us." 

"Rejections  must  be  short  and  general," 
explains  Pinnacle's  Ettinger.  "We've  tried 
the  detailed  personal  letter  describing 
why  a  manuscript  is  rejected  and  back 
comes  a  long  letter  from  the  writer,  eith- 
er reviling  us  for  our  stupidity,  or  begging 
for  a  chance  to  rewrite  and  submit  again." 
Pinnacle  will  work  with  an  author  to 
solve  problems  in  a  potentially  great 
manuscript  "that  tells  a  helluva  story." 

OK,  the  dream  is  realized,  the  contract 
is  signed.  Almost  inevitably  the  hostility 
begins.  Grippo  doesn't  understand  why 
authors  are  always  complaining  about 
their  contracts.  She  says,  "The  same  peo- 
ple who  dissect  a  cookbook  recipe  with 
care  will  not  invest  the  time  or  energy  to 
study  their  book  contracts.  We  urge  them 
to  take  the  contracts  to  agents  or  law- 
yers." 

"Life  is  complex,"  says  Tarcher,  "and 
the  publishing  business  is  more  complex 
than  life.  Authors  tend  to  focus  entirely 
on  their  own  books  and  believe  they've 
written  a  book  that  will  sell  a  million  co- 
pies. I  talk  with  my  authors  and  explain 
we  are  working  in  a  crowded  market 
place— 40.000  books  published  a  year, 
425,000  titles  currently  available.  I  un- 
derstand how  an  author  who's  put  in 
years  on  a  book  is  driven  to  the  point  of 
wanting  to  kill  if  the  publisher  doesn't  do 
his  job  correctly.  The  author's  book  is  my 
shield  and  my  sword  when  I  go  into  that 
market  place.  But  publishers  are  human 
...  We  lose  control  over  a  book  that 
passes  through  so  marry  hands  from  con- 
cept to  placement  in  the  bookstore." 

"When  a  horrendous  mistake  occurs," 
continues  Tarcher,  "let  us  say  in  the 
printing  of  a  book,  the  author  is  undoub- 
tedly running  around  screaming,  'My 
publisher  killed  me!'  No,  actually  we  died 
together  .  .  .  Publishers  and  authors 
have  in  some  cases  badly  failed  each  oth- 
er. So  you  see,  for  every  writer  cursing 
his  publisher,  there's  a  publisher  cursing 
a  writer." 

Then,  reflecting  the  dream  of  every 
publisher,  Tarcher  says,  "I  still  wake  up 
each  morning  thinking  maybe  that  book 
I've  been  waiting  for  ali  week,  all  month, 
all  my  life,  will  come  into  the  office  to- 
day." 

Halpern  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in 
Los  Angeles.  She  has  contributed  to  nume- 
rous regional  and  national  magazines  and 
is  currently  at  work  on  a  marketing  guide 
for  writers. 
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PC  Faire 

continued  from  page  6 

ogy,  which  makes  the  Victor  9000,  was 
there  in  its  art-deco-style  booth.  Since 
the  Victor  uses  the  same  8088  central 
processor  as  the  PC  does  and  runs 
much  of  the  same  software,  company 
officials  saw  the  show  as  a  chance  to 
approach  many  potential  customers. 

An  interesting  panel  discussion  was 
devoted  to  Concurrent  CP/M.  Indus- 
try luminaries  Seymour  Rubinstein 
(MicroPro  International),  Dash  Chang 
(Chang  Labs)  and  Gordon  Eubanks  (Di- 
gital Research)  explained  the  benefits 
of  multitasking  and  software  integra- 
tion. In  addition  to  his  talk,  Chang  also 
presented  a  paper  that  addressed  the 
issues  involved  in  understanding  such 
terms  as  "integrated  software"  and 
"concurrency."  In  it  he  said  that 
"ideas  like  concurrency  in  operating 
systems  should  become  standard." 

Rubinstein's  talk  was  informative, 
even  though  it  focused  exclusively  on 
what  his  company  was  doing.  Com- 
menting on  the  recent  popularity  of 
the  mouse  pointing  device,  Rubinstein 
joked  that  "a  mouse  is  an  instrument 
for  people  with  three  arms." 

(Paul  Freiberger,  David  Needle  and  Scott  Mace 
\  contributed  to  this  report.)  ■ 


"It  doesn't  mutter  who  rides  them,  it  doesn't  matter  who  trains  them, 
and  it  certainly  doesn't  matter  who  owns  them.  In  the  final  reckoning,  they 
will  only  go  as  fast  and  as  far  as  they  are  bred  to  go." 


Olin  Gentry 
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John  Gregory  Dunne  on  a  Movie  Deal;  Alan  Furst  on  Drug  Books 
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14  mg  "tar!'  1.1  mg  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette,  by  FTC  method. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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Now.  A  policy  that  protects 

you  against  buying 

the  wrong  life  insurance. 


It  protects  you... 

•  From  buying  now  what  may  not  be  right  for  you  tomorrow. 

•  From  buying  more,  or  less,  coverage  than  you  need. 

•  From  paying  more  than  you  should. 

•  Against  the  effects  of  inflation. 


Adjustable  Life  II  from  The  Bankers  Life  of  Des 
Moines  gives  you  a  combination  of  benefits  no 
other  single  policy  can  match.  Not  term!  Not 
whole  life!  Not  universal  life!  Yet  the  cost  may 
be  no  more  than  you  might  pay  for  a  traditional 
term  policy! 

If  you  need  life  insurance,  don't  overlook  these 
benefits  most  people  need  to  keep  their  life 
insurance  program  under  control  over  their 
entire  life. 

Current  Yield  Earnings.  Now  this  revo 
lutionary  new  kind  of  policy  is  better  than  ever 
because  your  policy  dividends  reflect  current 
yields  on  investments.  At  today's  high  returns, 
this  means  bigger  dividends  and  a  lower  net 
cost.  It's  what  you  would  expect  from  a  company 
that's  known  for  giving  policyowners  the  maxi- 
mum protection  for  their  premium  payments. 

Changes  to  Fit  Your  Needs.  As  many 
times  as  necessary  you  can,  within  limits,  raise 
or  lower  your  payments,  increase  or  decrease 
your  coverage,  lengthen  or  shorten  the  protec- 
tion period.  In  effect,  you're  able  to  "second 
guess"  what  your  needs  will  be  in  the  future. 


THE 

BANKERS 

LIFE 


Cm 

1 1 


Provides  Whole  Life  Advantages  At 
the  Price  of  Term.  You  can  move  freely 
between  the  low  cost,  temporary  protection 
of  term  insurance  and  the  long  range,  cash 
value  advantages  of  whole  life.  But  since  every 
Adjustable  Life  II  policy  earns  dividends,  they 
can  be  used  to  lengthen  the  period  of  coverage. 
This  gives  you  the  low  cost  benefit  of  pure 
protection  plus  the  level  premium  payments 
of  a  whole  life  policy.  No  other  kind  of  life 
insurance  can  provide  this  benefit. 

Protects  Against  Inflation.  Adjustable 
Life's  Cost-of-Living  option  allows,  within  limits 
the  face  value  of  your  policy  to  grow  automat- 
ically every  three  years  to  offset  increases  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

If  you  doubt  that  Adjustable  Life  II  can  do  all 
we  claim,  your  agent  can  tell  you  more  about 
this  revolutionary  new  kind  of  insurance. 
Otherwise,  call  the  local  office  of 
The  Bankers  Life  of  Des  Moines, 
or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


n, 


THE  BANKERS  LIFE,  Consumer  Services 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50307  E-83 

Please  send  me  more  information 
about  Adjustable  Life  II. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


crrY_ 


BANKERS  LIFE  COMPANY    DES  MOINES,  IOWA  50307 


■     STATE  _ 


_ZIP_ 


_TEL 


If  any  programmed 

camera  Beats  the 

Pentax  Super  Program, 

well  buy  it  for  you. 


Frankly,  the  chances  of  finding  a 
programmed  camera  thai  beats  the 
new  Pentax  Super  Program  in  the 
features  test  at  the  right  are  down- 
right nil.  We  scrutinized  and  analyzed 
every  programmed  camera  sold  in 
the  USA.  today.  Not  one 
measures  up  to  all  these 
advantages  of  the  Super 
Program  and  the  state 
of  the  art  now. 
No  other  brand  of 
programmed  camera 
gives  you  these  six 
ways  to  shoot:  Pro- 
grammed, aperture 
priority,  shutter  priority, 
metered  manual,  pro- 
grammed auto  flash 
and  TTL  auto  flash.  With 
the  Pentax  Super  Program, 
you  can  select  the  mode  that  best 
suits  your  shot.  You  can  change 
modes  at  will.  Take  the  easiest 
approach  to  the  perfect  picture.  Or, 
the  most  creative. 

No  programmed  camera  in  the 
world  delivers  more  information  to  the 
viewfinder.  Your  eye  stays  on  the  shot 
while  the  exclusive  LCD  digital  display 
in  the  Super  Program  viewfinder 
keeps  you  informed  and  in  control. 
The  Pentax  Super  Program's 
l/2000th  shutter  speed  is  twice  as  fast 
as  any  other  programmed  camera's. 


The  flash  sync  is  faster,  at  l/125th.  The 
hand-held  programmed  exposure 
range  is  wider.  The  advantages  of  this 
state  of  the  art  programmed  camera 
go  on.  And  beyond  any  other  brand  of 
programmed  camera  on  the  market. 
But  if  you  can  find  a  camera  that 


meets  all  and  exceeds  one  or  more 
features  of  the  Pentax  Super  Program 
listed  below,  don't  be  shy  Let  us  know 
We'll  send  you  the  retail  price  of 
that  camera. 

Which  you  may  well  spend  on  a 
new  Pentax  Super  Program  after  all. 


Compare  other  programmed  cameras  with 
the  new  Pentax  Super  Program  here* 


Programmed  Programmed  Programmed  Programmed 

Pentax        Camera  Camera  Camera  Camera 

Super  Brand:  Brand:  Brand:  Brand: 

Program      Model:  Model:  Model:  Model: 


Exposure  Modes: 
Programmed 

• 

Aperture  Priority 

S 

Shutter  Priority 

\S 

Metered  Manual 

\f 

Programmed  Auto  Flash 

y. 

TTL  Auto  Flash 

x 

Coupled  Metering, 
Manual  Mode 

y 

Viewfinder  Data 

(All  modes  combined) 

23 

Items 

Battery-Saving  LCDViewtinder 
Readout 

y 

Aperture  &  Shutter  Display, 
Programmed  Mode 

y 

4X,  2X,  Y2X,  %X  Exposure 
Compensation 

y 

Exposure  Compensation 
in  Viewfinder 

y 

Light  for  Viewfinder  Display 

y 

LCD  External  Readout 

y 

Depth  of  Field  Preview 

•S 

Metal  Shutter 

y 

1 /2000th  Second 
Shutter  Speed 

y 

Pushbutton  Shutter  Control 

•, 

Shutter  Cocked  Indicator 

y 

Magic  Needle  Film  Loading 

y 

Automatic  Fast  Shutter 
when  Loading 

y 

Film  Motion  Indicator 

y 

1/1 25th  Second  Flash 
Sync  Speed 

y 

Flash  Distance,  Program 
Mode  (ASA/100  Film) 

23.3 
ft. 

Aperture  Display  in  View- 
finder,  Pgm.  Flash  Mode 

y 

Audible  and  Visual 
Flash  Confirmation 

y 

PENTAX 


Complete  this  chart  with 
the  features  of  any  other 
brand  of  programmed 
camera  sold  at  retail  in 
the  USA.  as  of  May  1, 
1983.  If  you  can  find  a 
camera  that  meets  all 
and  exceeds  one  or 
more  features  of  the 
Pentax  Super  Program 
listed  here,  we'll  buy  it  for 
you.  (One  camera  per 
customer.)  Offer  expires 
October  3  L  1983. 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Phone 

An  exclusive  USA  two-year  limited  warranty/ 
product  registration  covers  the  Pentax  Super 
Program  Body  Warranties  apply  only  to  pro- 
ducts originally  distributed  in  the  United 
States  by  Pentax  Corporation,  35  Inverness 
Drive  East,  Englewood,  CO 


SUKRPR0BRFM1 


c  1983  Pentax  Corporation,  35  Inverness  Drive  Englewood,  CO  801 12 


Come  to  think  of  it,  I'll  have  a  Heineken 
and  so  will  my  friends'.'  /Z£l.± 
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I  HAVE  A  FRIEND  WHO  WORKS 

FOR  A  BANK.  THE  OTHER  DAY 

HE  GOT  SOMETHING  HE'S 

WANTED— AND  WORKED  HARD 

TO  GET— FOR  THE  LAST  EIGHT 
YEARS:  A  PROMOTION  TO 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION, 

WHICH  HEADQUARTERS  IN 
LONDON.  THE  BANK'S  PRESS- 
relations  people  asked  him  for  a  photo  so 
they  could  send  a  release  to  the  local  pa- 
pers. That  got  him  hunting  around  in  ne- 
glected dresser  drawers.  He  came  across 
a  manila  envelope:  felt  strange  to  him,  soft 
and  pliable — definitely  not  papers.  So  he 
opened  it  up,  and  there  was  his  old 
ponytail.  A  woman  friend  had  cut  it  off  one 
day — just  about  the  time  he  finished 
sculpting  a  resume  (from  very  thin  mate- 
rial) —  and  neither  had  wanted  to  just 
throw  the  thing  away;  so,  hairband  and  all, 
they  put  it  in  a  drawer.  He  held  it  up  in  front 
of  him,  he  said,  stared  balefully  at  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  in  a  voice  utterly  dis- 
passionate and  cold,  said  "Eek. " 

My  banking  friend's  confrontation  with  his 
past  may  have  been  an  omea  Recently,  three 
new  LSD  books  have  come  out  on  the  market: 
the  Psychedelics  Encyclopedia 
(first  issued  in  the  Seventies),  by  Peter 
Stafford,  with  a  foreword  by  Andrew  Weil; 
LSD:  My  Problem  Child,  by  Albert 
Hofmann,  the  Swiss  chemist  who  dis- 
covered LSD;  and  Flashbacks,  Timothy 
Leary's  autobiography,  which  is,  of  course, 
largely  about  drugs.  All  are  published  by 
J.  P.  Tarcher  in  Los  Angeles  and  distributed 
by  Houghton  Mifflin.  Makes  you  wonder, 
doesn't  it?  Are  these  books  late — a  few  last 
words,  informed  by  distance  and  objec- 
tivity, about  a  time  gone  by?  Or — eek,  in- 
deed— are  they  early?  Why  do  I  have  the 
queasy  feeling  that  some  editorial  board 
meeting  out  there  just  heard  the  words 
Sixties  renaissance?  Only  fourteen  years 
have  passed  since  the  Woodstock/Alta- 
mont  watermark  of  1969,  which  would 
seem  to  make  the  notion  of  renaissance 
premature,  but  in  an  accelerated  culture  I 
suppose  anything  is  possible. 

Psychedelics  Encyclopedia  is  one  of  those 
information  catalogs  that  tidbit  junkies  will 
find  irresistible.  There's  a  1953  photograph 
of  Aldous  Huxley.  According  to  the  caption, 
he  has  ingested  four  hundred  milligrams  of 
mescaline  sulfate  and  is  gazing  out  over  Los 
Angeles  from  the  Hollywood  Hills.  From 


TheTriplhip 


byAlanFurst 


the  look  on  his  face — curious  fascination, 
like  a  Tibetan  lama  experiencing  his  first 
taste  of  pizza — you  can  practically  hear  the 
"doors  of  perception"  creaking  open. 
There  is  a  discussion  of  the  ancient  Greek 
mysteries  practiced  at  the  temple  of  Eleu- 
sis  that  states  that  a  who's  who  of  the 
classical  world — Aristotle,  Sophocles, 
Plato,  Aeschylus,  Cicero,  Pindar,  maybe 
Homer,  and  the  emperors  Hadrian  and 
Marcus  Aurelius — all  got  high.  Perhaps 
they  did,  but  my  problem  with  such  state- 
ments (and  with  all  pious  arguments  prov- 
ing that  drug  culture  is  really  terribly  se- 
rious and  dignified)  is  that  I  am  unable  to 
resist  the  accompanying  visuals.  All  /  can 
see  are  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Sophocles 
standing  around  the  kitchen  late  at  night 
contemplating  with  melancholy  expres- 
sions an  empty  peanut  butter  jar.  As  a 
practical  guide  the  encyclopedia  is  detailed 
and  specific,  describ- 
ing every  form  of  blast- 
off and  space  candy 
ever  eaten  anywhere, 
by  anybody — Inca, 
anthropologist,  or 
swami — so,  if  you're 
intending  to  do  some 
yage  or  yohimbe  this 
weekend,  this  is  proba- 
bly the  book  you  want 
to  have.  Just  don't 
blame  me  when  the 
Magic  Moomba  starts 
eating  your  toes. 

Albert  Hofmann's 
LSD:  My  Problem 
Child  combines  factual 
autobiography  with 
firsthand  descriptions 
of  psychedelic  experiences.  The  former  is, 
frankly,  not  very  interesting:  "My  first 
years  in  the  Sandoz  laboratories  were  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  studying  the 
active  principles  of  Mediterranean 
squill" — that  kind  of  thing.  I  have  always 
found  blow-by-blow  accounts  of  people's 
drug  trips  to  be  on  a  par  with  those  conver- 
sations wherein  you  must  listen  to  a  friend 
describing,  at  very  great  length  and  in  ago- 
nizing detail,  what  a  totally  fascinating 
dream  he  had  last  night.  There's  a  reason 


psychoanalysts  are  paid  a  hundred  twenty- 
five  bucks  an  hour  to  listen  to  that  stuff. 

All  in  all,  Hofmann  is  worth  reading  to  the 
extent  you've  ever  wondered  what  a  Swiss 
acid  trip  might  be  like.  Well,  there's  bad 
news,  and  the  bad  news  is. . . 

Last  Friday,  April  16,  1943,  I  was  forced 
to  interrupt  my  work  in  the  laboratory  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  and  proceed  home, 
being  affected  by  a  remarkable  restlessness, 
combined  with  a  slight  dizziness.  At  home 
I  lay  down  and  sank  into  a  not  unpleasant 
intoxicated-like  condition,  characterized  by 
an  extremely  stimulated  imagination.  In  a 
dreamlike  state,  with  eyes  closed  (I  found 
the  daylight  to  be  unpleasantly  glaring),  I 
perceived  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  fan- 
tastic pictures,  extraordinary  shapes  with 
intense,  kaleidoscopic  play  of  colors.  After 
some  two  hours  this  condition  faded  away. 

. . .  it's  just  exactly  what  you  thought  it 
would  be. 

By  the  time  I  got 
to  Leary  my  s'et  and 
setting  weren't  the 
greatest.  The  Stafford 
and  Hofmann  books 
brought  back  a  lot 
of  old  stuff  I  hadn't 
thought  about  in 
years  —  the  breath- 
less, faintly  paranoid 
phone  calls  of  those 
dear,  bygone  days: 
"Robert  and  Jennifer 
are  definitely  coming, 
we'll  drop  about  nine 
so  we  can  catch  the 
sunrise,  bring  the  new 
Dead  album,  maybe 
some  oranges,  and  a 
few  hits  of  niacin  just  in  case. " 

In  the  throes  of  sextophobia — an  irra- 
tional dread  of  the  Sixties — I  tend  to  re- 
member the  worst  of  it.  All  the  tie-dyeing 
and  God's-eyes  and  those  movies  where 
the  girls  in  long  dresses  run  across  the 
flowered  fields  to  embrace  the  boys  with 
the  flowing  hair.  Crazed  rhetoric,  gaga 
metaphysics,  glib  slogans:  it  was,  the  Six- 
ties, a  real  foolmaker  of  a  decade.  What  I 
expected  Flashbacks  to  have  in  store  for 
me  was  a  good  dose  of  drug  foolishness, 
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plus  the  new-sci,  interplanetary  babble 
that  Leary  has  always  been  partial  to. 

But  Flashbacks  wasn't  at  all  what  I 
thought,  feared,  it  would  be.  It  isn't  of  the 
Sixties,  it's  about  the  Sixties,  and  it  isn't 
sentimental  or  preachy.  It  is  a  fairly  straight 
autobiography,  an  American  adventure 
story.  Whatever  you  might  think  of  him, 
Leary  has  lived  a  real  Harold  Robbins  novel 
of  a  life.  His  book  has  naked  holy  men,  New 
England  aristocrats,  Marilyn  Monroe, 
Deborah  Harry,  Mickey  Mantle,  Merry 
Pranksters,  earnest 
graduate  students,  the 
Black  Panther  embas- 
sy in  Algiers,  faculty 
politics,  a  CIA  subplot, 
a  very  well-written  and 
exciting  prison  escape, 
a  Kennedy  assassina- 
tion theory  (it  had 
something  to  do  with 
LSD,  naturellement), 
the  requisite  tripa- 
logues,  thirty-six  jails, 
and  various  sexual  en- 
counters. There  is 
Charles  Mingus,  too  big 
and  heavy  to  fit  into  the 
time  chamber.  There 
is  the  gray-haired  psy- 
chologist from  Califor- 
nia whose  LSD  trip  turned  into  the  wrong 
end  of  a  safari:  "An  hour  later,  while  I  was 
sitting  on  the  patio  watching  the  moon,  a 
medium-sized  gorilla  with  the  smooth  skin 
of  a  naked  man  shuffled  in,  leapt  on  a  table, 
beat  its  chest,  bounded  to  another  table, 
uttered  a  cry,  and  swung  over  the  ledge  into 
the  shrubbery  below."  Later,  he  swings 
through  the  trees  and  climbs  a  drainpipe — 
a  crowd  of  professors  in  hot  pursuit. 

Of  course,  to  get  at  all  this  high-calorie 
nutrition  you  must  first  deal  with  the  fore- 
ground presence  of  Leary  himself.  If  you 
are  a  veteran  of  great-and-famous  books 
this  should  prove  no  problem — they  are 
essentially  variations  on  the  theme  "Why  I 
am  neat. "  If  not,  you  may  have  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy  to  some  considerable 
extent.  Leary  is  a  voracious  celebrity  with  a 
gale-force  ego,  and  a  hustler  to  his  very 
bones,  which  he  admits  cheerfully  enough. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  LSD  speaking — while 
initial  experience  tends  to  prune  ego  right 
back  to  the  ground,  with  time  and  repeti- 
tion, use  of  the  drug  is  equivalent  to  hurling 
plant  food  onto  the  banks  of  the  Amazon. 

A  few  days  after  finishing  the  Leary  book, 
I  discovered  that  the  little  acid  library  sitting 
on  the  desk  had  sensitized  me  to  events 
that  I  might  otherwise  have  ignored.  For 
instance,  TV  listings  for  the  week  included 
this:  "Dr.  Andrew  Weil,  a  Harvard-trained 
physician  and  pharmacologist,  discusses 
his  book:  Chocolate  to  Morphine:  Under- 
standing Mind-Active  Drugs. "  The  morn- 
ing paper  mentioned  that  Abbie  Hoffman 
was  back  on  the  lecture  circuit.  And  that 
night  they  showed  Altered  States  on  the 


IN  the  Eighties,  get- 
ting high  might  be 
reexamined  in  the 
cold,  clinical  light 
of  the  laboratory. 
No  music  this  time 
around,  and  you  can 
leave  the  incense 
burner  in  the  attic. 


ABC  Sunday  Night  Movie.  That's  the  one 
where  William  Hurt,  instead  of  believing 
he's  a  four-foot-high  hairy  primal  man-ape, 
actually  becomes  one.  Whereupon  he  goes 
to  the  zoo  and  hits  an  elephant  with  a  piece 
of  downspout. 

Media  focus  gets  my  ears  up  like  a 
German  shepherd.  After  all,  media  peo- 
ple spend  more  time  than  I  do  finding  out 
what's  hot  and  what's  not.  They  make 
lists;  they  have  meetings.  And  once  they 
decide  something's  hot,  it  is.  Magic.  So  I 
thought:  All  these 
books  on  LSD,  talk 
shows,  lectures,  what 
is  this?  Renaissance? 
Or  nostalgia?  But  is 
nostalgia  their  style? 
What  phantom  head- 
line out  there  are  they 
reaching  for?  old  hip- 
pies   REMEMBER    IT 

all!  I  can't  see  it.  Far 
easier   to   imagine 

JOGGERS   TRIPPING    IN 
MARIN! 

Acid  in  the  Eight- 
ies? Perhaps  a  the- 
ory of  reactive  dec- 
ades at  work:  Fifties 
boring,  Sixties  crazy, 
Seventies  introspec- 
tive: therefore,  Eighties  weird.  Not  Sixties 
nostalgia,  Sixties  again.  Do  it  until  you  get 
it  right,  dummy.  Myself,  I  don't  find  the 
Eighties  weird,  I  find  it  cerebral.  Wizard 
computers,  new  parts  for  old  bodies, 
space  shuttle  journeys.  In  the  Sixties  we 
were  promised  technological  miracles. 
Well,  here  they  are.  If  the  Sixties  was  a 
growth  spurt  for  romantic  mysticism,  the 
Eighties  is  a  sudden  burst  of  applied  sci- 
ence. Could  that  be  the  rationale  for  a  new 
round  of  consciousness  expansion?  Leary 
the  scientist,  not  Leary  the  guru.  In  the 
Eighties,  getting  high  might  be  reex- 
amined in  the  cold,  clinical  light  of  the  labo- 
ratory. No  music  this  time  around,  it  will 
be  one  big  psych  conference  where  we 
read  one  another's  scholarly  papers;  you 
can  leave  the  incense  burner  in  the  attic. 
And  yet  there  is  evidence  that  some 
media  planner  out  there  has  a  Sixties  re- 
dux  in  mind.  I  went  to  a  large  department 
store  in  New  York  and  there  I  saw  a  tie- 
dyed  T-shirt.  A  fifteen-year-old  girl  was 
buying  it.  She  looked  like  the  teenager  I 
overheard  last  month  talking  to  a  friend: 
"Did  you  know  that  Paul  McCartney  was  in 
another  band  before  Wings?"  Now  the  par- 
anoia was  really  sweeping  in  hard.  My 
overheated  imagination  summoned  up  a 
key  conspirator:  the  World's  Largest  Sin- 
gle Retailer.  Roaming  pensively  through 
some  forgotten  warehouse,  coming  upon 
ten  thousand  gross  of  unsold  Mao  shirts, 
tapping  his  index  finger  against  his  nose, 
pensively,  pensively. 

They  can't  bring  back  the  Sixties,  of 
course,  but  they  can  bring  back  the  style. 


That's  really  what  it  was,  after  all  the 
revelations  had  been  revealed — a  style. 
This  is  the  land  of  the  Sorcerer's  Appren- 
tice— once  the  magic  spell  is  laid, 
momentum  takes  over  and  we  are 
swept  away  into  Fashion.  I  discovered 
that  one  day  in  1969,  standing  on  a  street 
in  a  small  French  town  with  my  land- 
lady, who  was  in  her  seventies. 
A  French  hippie  appeared.  This  guy 
had  absolutely  everything,  a  walking 
album  cover.  Elf  shoes,  floppy  hat,  long 
hair,  beard  and  moustache,  earring, 
beads,  feathers,  huge  bell-bottoms,  bil- 
lowing shirt,  leather  vest,  a  fringed  bag 
over  one  shoulder  and — so  help  me, 
Lord — a  flute  over  the  other.  I  asked  my 
landlady  what  she  thought  about  that.  She 
gave  a  French  shrug.  "It's  the  style, "  she 
said.  "They  see  it  on  the  television. "  She 
was  right  and  not  just  in  France. 

But  even  if  the  Sixties  renaissance  is  no 
more  than  a  resurgence  of  style,  I  worry 
about  my  old  Sixties  friends.  Plugging 
away,  paying  the  mortgage,  mowing  the 
lawn,  trying  to  do  something —  anything — 
well,  luxuriating  in  the  conventional  be- 
cause they  got  on  the  train  a  little  late.  Can 
they  cope?  Can  they  pass  the  1984  version 
of  the  acid  test?  I  doubt  it.  They  will  be  out 
of  fashion,  unhip,  uncool,  uncontempo- 
rary,  and  woe  unto  them.  They  will  be 
made  to  stand  exposed  before  their  smok- 
ing barbecues  and  bear  the  taunts  of  psy- 
choactive youth.  The  exponents  of  the  the- 
ory of  karma  are  about  to  get  an  earful  of  it. 
They  will  be  the  New  Stodgies  of  the  New 
Sixties.  Whining,  complaining,  griping 
about  how  good  it  used  to  be,  how  they 
pondered  the  mystical  secret  of  the  uni- 
verse, how  they  sat  around  the  fire  all  night 
long,  they  certainly  didn't  stay  inside  all  day 
and  play  computer  games. 

Leave  'em  alone,  okay?  They've  been 
sufficiently  tormented.  Saw  their  magical 
swoop  to  the  stars  come  back  at  them  in 
Moonies'  eyes.  Saw  their  language  turned 
into  applesauce  by  the  media.  Saw  their 
groovy  country  style — "Let's  paint  the 
mailbox!" — turn  into  rural  chic  in  the  hip- 
per  suburbs.  Privately,  they  will  admit 
they  never  expected  anything  else. 

Maybe  you  publishers,  talk  shows, 
trend  setters,  ought  to  consider  another 
kind  of  renaissance.  How  about  Italian?  A 
helluva  time — grace,  wit,  style,  intrigue, 
passionate  conviction,  flowering  of  sci- 
ence. And  I  just  happen  to  know  where 
there's  a  warehouse  chock-full  of  maroon- 
velvet  doublets. 

Alan  Furst's  most  recent  book  is  Shadow  Trade, 
published  by  Delacorte  Press. 

Coming  Attractions: 

The  most  hated  man  in  Hollywood, 

plus:  Entertainment  Tonight, 

Latin  America  books, Carly  Simon, 
;  ii  i<  I  more 
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Can  you  name  one  other  company  that  meets 
all  your  communications  needs . . .  plus  the 
accessibility  of  local  service? 

I  can't.  That's  why  we've  changed  our  name  to 
Telecom  Plus. 


I'm  Tom  Burger,  president  of  the  largest  private  tele- 
phone communications  company  in  the  U.S.A. 
We've  been  expanding  into  so  many  exciting  new 
areas  that  our  old  name,  Telecom  Equipment  Corp., 
no  longer  expressed  the  overall  nature  of  our  bus- 
iness. That's  why  we  changed  it  to  Telecom  Plus. 
We  have  provided  complete  private  telephone 
systems  for  many  years.  Now,  we  are  adding 
advanced  electronic  and  computer-based  compo- 
nents to  create  a  totally-integrated,  office 
communications  environment. 
We're  big  on  service  because  the  best  system  is  only 


as  reliable  as  the  service  company  behind  it. 
Our  local  operating  companies  now  have  new 
names,  too.  Find  out  how  we  can  help  you  create 
an  efficient  business  communications  system. 
Call  our  toll-free  number:  800-tel-plus 
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FOR  A  DIRECT  LINE  TO  THE  LATEST  IN  BUSINESS, 
I  PICK  UP  THE  WAL1  STREET  JOURNAL. 

GRACE  J.  FIPPINGER,  VR  SECRETARY/TREASURER,  N.Y.  TELEPHONE  CO. 

"I  have  to  know  all  the  important  business  news  before  my  phone  starts  ringing.  So  the 
first  thing  I  pick  up  in  the  morning  is  my  Wall  Street  Journal. 

"I  think  it's  absolutely  essential. 

"The  Journal  doesn't  waste  my  time.  In  less  than  it  takes  for  a  3-minute  call,  the 
'What's  News' section  on  the  front  page  puts  me  in  touch  with  the  day's  top  stories  and  tells 
me  which  ones  to  read  in  more  depth. 

"What  I  like  most  is  The  Journal's  way  of  getting  directly  to  the  heart  of  an  issue — even 
a  complex  one.  The  writing  is  always  accurate  and  detailed,  clear  and  concise. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  one  thing  I  read  that  I  consider  a 

"Because  in  business,  you  have  to  keep  all       Hit  WALL  blKttl  JUUKNAL* 

your  lines  of  communication  open."  All  the  business  news  you  need.When  you  need  it. 

Subscribe  today,  call  800-345-8540  except  Hawaii  or  Alaska.PA  800-662-5180. Or  write:  200  Burnett  Rd.,Chicopee,MA01021. 
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FLASHBACKS 


No,  Timothy  Leary  is  not  dead,  and  in- 
his  recently  published  autobiography. 
Flashbacks  (J.P.  Tarcher,  $  1 5.95)  he  takes 
us  on  a  whirlwind  tour  of  his  life;  a  life  of 
adventure  and  experimentation,  of  con- 
troversy and  confinement,  of  ecstasies  and 
bummers.  Flashbacks  is  filled  with  good 
stories,  celebrities,  zaniness  and  solid  in- 
formation about  the  psychedelic  revolu- 
tion of  the  1960s  and  the  man  who  was  its 
chief  proponent.  Most  fascinating  are 
Leary's  encounters  with  the  people  who 
made  the  '60s  so  dynamic:  Allen 
Ginsberg,  Jack  Kerouac,  John  and  Yoko, 
Aldous  Huxley,  Richard  Alpert,  Ken  Kesey. 
Eldridge  Cleaver,  and  many  more.  Equally 
intriguing  was  Leary's  friendship  with  Mary 
Pinchot  Meyer,  a  Washington  D.C.  social- 
ite and  close  friend  of  the  Kennedys,  who 
may  have  been  turning  on  some  of  the 
most  powerful  people  in  the  country.  Mrs. 
Meyer  was  shot  to  death  in  October  of 
1964.  and  Leary  seems  to  imply  some 
connection  b^fwwn  her  death  and  the 
D.C.  power  drug  scene,  as  well  as  her  con 
nection  with  the  Kennedys. 

Above  all  Timothy  Leary  comes  across 
as  a  scientist/philosopher,  with  his  mind 
and  body  as  both  subject  and  object  of  his 
experiments  in  unlocking  human  poten- 
tial. When  he  discovered,  the  positive 
changes  brought  about  by  eating  the 
magic  mushrooms  of  Mexico  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1960.  he  felt  that  it  was  important 
to  bring  the  study  of  altered  states  into  the 
realm  of  psychological  research.  The  drug 
experiments  at  Harvard,  started  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  eventually  gained  Leary 
so  much  notoriety,  that  he  was  forced  to 
leave  Harvard,  and  thus  begin  his  journey 
outside  the  sheltered  confines  of  Ivy 
League  academia.  This  journey  took  him 
around  the  world,  in  search  of  a  place 
where  he  could  conduct  his  research. 
Later,  it  would  take  him  in  search  of 
political  asylum. 

In  the  twenty-one  years  since  eating 
mushrooms  in  a  garden  in  Mexico.  I  have 
devoted  most  of  my  time  and  energy  to 
the  exploration  and  classification  of  the 
dozens  of  circuits  of  the  brain  and  their  im- 
plications for  evolution,  past  and  future.  In 
four  hours  by  the  swimming  pool  in  Cuer- 
navaca  (his  first  psychedelic  experience)  I 
learned  more  about  the  mind,  the  brain. 
and  its  structures  than  I  did  in  the 
preceding  fifteen  as  a  diligent 
psychologist." 

"I  learned  that  the  brain  is  an  under- 
utilized biocomputer,  containing  billions 
of  unaccessed  neurons.  I  learned  that  nor- 
mal consciousness  is  one  drop  in  an  ocean 
of  intelligence.  That  consciousness  and  in- 
telligence can  be  systematically  expanded. 
That  the  brain  can  be  reprogrammed.  That 
knowledge  of  how  the  brain  operates  is  the 
most  pressing  scientific  issue  of  our  time." 

Whatever  your  feelings  about  Timothy 
Leary.  his  impact  on  society  via  the 
change  on  our  collective  nervous  system, 
has  been  undeniable,  and  in  Flashbacks 
his  intelligence  and  compassion  shine 
through.  Read  it.  It's  a  good  trip. 
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On  The  Genetic  Runway 
With 

Dr.  Timothy  Leary 


Aug.  11  —  7:30  PM  in  the  Glen  Miller  Ballroom,  C 
Campus  Boulder  $6.50 


U. 


Aug.  12  —  Denver-(location  te=hc  announced)  $6.50 

Aug.  13  &  14  —  "The  Evolution  of  Consciousness  - 
How  to  Workshop"  Boulder 

Tickets  Available  at  all  Select-A-Seat  Outlets 

For  information  call  442-1952 
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[X     ^  A  MEANS  OF 

(CONNECTION 


nex'us/  nek-ses/n.  pi  nex«uses/-se-sez/nexms/-ses.-.sus/  [l.fr.  nexus  pp.  of  nectere 
to  bind]  1:  CONNECTION.  LINK  2:  a  connected  group  or  series  3:  a  means  of 
connection. 


1495  Canyon  Blvd.,  Suite  205C,  Boulder,  Co.  80302  (303)  442-6662 


WHAT  WERE  ABOUT 

Nexus  is  a  quarterly  directory  designed  to: 

•  be  a  comprehensive  information  resource  reflecting  the  diversity  of  alternatives 
and  growth  resources  available  to  the  Boulder/ Denver  area. 

•offer   a    low-cost,    non-commercialized    way   for   advertisers   to   reach   a    large, 
widespread  readership  in  the  Boulder/ Denver  area. 

•  help  make  visible  the  community  of  people  and  organizations  who  do  business 
in  the  spirit  of  "right  livelihood." 

•  encourage   communication    and    mutual    support    among   all    segments   of    the 
community. 

•  cooperate  with  the  other  resource  publications  and  growth  networks  throughout 
the  U.S. 

•  help  carry   forward  all  of  our   work   to   transform   the  planet  into  a   place  of 
wholeness  and  well-being  for  everyone. 

GETTING  NEXUS 

Nexus  now  circulates  20,000  copies  quarterly  through  natural  food  stores,  coops, 
restaurants,  bookstores  and  other  local  community  and  growth  centers. 

Mail  subscriptions  are  also  available  at  $1.50  per  issue  or  $5  per  year  (4  issues). 
If  you  would  like  to  receive  Nexus  by  mail  send  a  check  payable  to: 
NEXUS 

1495  Canyon  Blvd. 
Suite  205C 
Boulder,  Co.  80302  (303)  442-6662 


DEADLINE  for  the  Fall  issue,  September  9,  1983 


EXPENSES 

INCOME 

Typesetting 

$   400 

Local  Advertising 

Printing 

900 

National  Resource 

Bob 

600 

$1100 
800 


$1900 


$1900 


Bob  Skutelsky,  Publisher 


June  -  September 

Announcing  second  world  tour  of  Great  Master  Darshan  Singh.  442-6437 
Sawan  Kirpal  Ruhani  Mission.  Inc. 

July  3 

CANDLELIGHT  SERVICE  Creative  Light  Center,  666-7215. 

July  8 

PSYCHIC  FAIR  Creative  Light  Center.  666-7215 

DC 

July  9 

ASTROLOGY     WORKSHOP    The     Planets     19831984. 
Retrograde.  Stationary,  Direct.  Sara  Lauren.  449-7606. 

< 

July  17 

CANDLELIGHT  SERVICE  Creative  Light  Center,  666-7215. 

July  23 

ASTROLOGY   WORKSHOP  The  Outer  Planets   1983  1984. 
Sara  Lauren,  449-7606. 

July  28-31 

SPIRITUAL  RETREAT  Creative  Light  Center,  666  7215. 

UJ 

August  7 

CANDLELIGHT  SERVICE  Creative  Light  Center,  666-7215. 

August  12 

PSYCHIC  FAIR  Creative  Light  Center,  666-7215. 

August  21 

CANDLELIGHT  SERVICE  Creative  Light  Center,  666-7215. 

-J 

< 

Sept  4 

CANDLELIGHT  SERVICE  Creative  Light  Center,  666-7215. 

Sept  9 

PSYCHIC  FAIR  Creative  Light  Center.  666-7215. 

Sept  9 

MASTER    MANTAK   CHIA    free    public    lecture    on   Taoist 
Esoteric  Yoga.  Call  447-0234  for  details. 

u 

Sept  10-11 

WORKSHOPS  WITH  MASTER  MANTAK  CHIA  AND  GCJN- 
THER  WEIL,  Taoist  Esoteric  Yoga.  447-0234  for  details 

Sept  10 

HERB  WORKSHOP  collecting  plants,  making  salves,  etc.  Sara 
Lauren.  449-7606. 

Sept  15  18 

SPIRITUAL  RETREAT  Creative  Light  Center.  666  7215. 

Sept  18 

CANDLELIGHT  SERVICE  Creative  Light  Center,  666  7215. 

Contents 


WHAT'S  INSIDE? 

These  categories  are  general  and  by  no  means  definitive.  They  are  only  a  convenience 
for  grouping  listings  of  the  same  general  interest.  Many  listings  could  belong  in 
several  categories.  For  instance,  many  Healing  &  Bodywork  offerings  can  be  found 
in  the  SCHLS,  and  PSYCH  categories  and  vice  versa.  Therefore,  we  recommend 
browsing  through  all  of  the  categories  for  listings  of  your  own  personal  interest. 


THE  ARTS  3 

(ART)  Arts,  crafts,  music,  dance,  drama,  and  cultural  interests. 

COMMUNITIES  &  CENTERS 

HEALING  &  BODYWORK 

(HEAL)   Holistic   health,   preventative   health   care,   massage,   postural   integration, 

acupuncture,  acupressure,  chiropractic,  nutrition,  native  and  oriental  medicine,  and 

others.   (For   schools  of  healing  and   bodywork,   see   SCHLS.   For  other   types  of 

healing,  see  PSYCH  &  SPIRIT) 

MARTIAL  ARTS  5 

(MAR)  Movement,  exercise.  Hatha  Yoga,  Tai  Chi,  Martial  Arts  &  Sports. 

PSYCHOLOGY  &  GROWTH  5 

(PSYCH)  Therapy  and  licensed  counseling,  growth  workshops,  dream  analysis, 
hypnotherapy,  habit  control,  and  other  psychotherapeutic  techniques  and  growth 
processes.  (For  other  counseling  and  growth  offerings,  see  ART.  HEAL,  SCHLS  & 
SPIRIT.) 

SCHOOLS  &  CERTIFICATION  6 

(SCHLS)   Alternative   schools;   Institutions  of   higher   education   fostering   personal 

transformation:  Programs  for  certification  in  holistic  health,  massage,  etc. 

SPIRITUAL  PRACTICES  &  INTUITIVE  ARTS  8 

(SPIRIT)  Religious  and  spiritual  practices  belonging  to  a  specific  religious  tradition 

or  a  derivative  teaching. 

TIME  OUT  9 

(TIME)  Retreat  centers,  camps,  hot  springs,  transformative  wilderness  adventures,  vision 

quests,  odysseys  and  other  enlightenment  journeys. 

TOOLS  FOR  LIVING  9 

(TOOLS)  Products  fostering  well-being  and  stores  carrying  them. 

ON  THE  PATH 

A  new  feature  in  which  we  tell  you  more  about  the  people  who  offer  their  services 
through  NEXUS. 


HOW  TO  SEND  IN  YOUR  DIRECTORY 

LISTING  .  .  . 
ORIGINATING  YOUR  AD: 

(Nexus  listinqs  are  simple  and  straight-forward 
Make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  readers  to  get  to 
know  you.  Let  us  know  if  you  want  feedback  on 
your  copy  or  logo. 

LISTING  INFORMATION: 

Include  the  following  information  with  your 
listing 

Title  of  your  listing. 

igo  D   Non-logo 

Category  you  want  to  be  listed  under 
Organization  name. 
Contact  person's  name. 
Mailing  address. 
Phone  number  (work  &  home). 


RATES: 

Logo  Listings:  the  first  120  words  are  $35  and 
each  additional  20  words  or  fraction  thereof  are 
S5  There  is  a  one  time  $5  charge  for  logo 
camerawork. 

Non-logo  Listings:  The  first  60  words  are  S20 
and  each  additional  20  words  or  fraction  thereof 
are  $5 

For  more  information,  including  display  ad  rates 
call  442-6662 

SUBMITTING  A  LISTING: 

Type  copy,  doublespace.  or  we  will  type  it  for 
$5  Type  in  lower  letters— NOT  ALL  CAPS  We 
will  provide  bold,  italics  and  special  spacing  where 
appropriate  Please  include  payment  with  youi 
listing.  Due  to  possible  increase  in  printing 
charges,  rates  are  subject  to  change. 
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Thought  for  'Today':  It's  the  schlock  that  counts 


BC  is  spending  a  small  fortune 
on  audience  research  to  find 
out  why  the  "Today"  show  is 
losing  its  audience.  I'll  give 
them  some  hints  for  free  if  they'll  just 
promise  to  make  Jane  Pauley  shut  up 
once  in  a  while. 

I  watch  the  early  morning  shows  as 
carefully  as  most  people,  which  means  I 
pay  more  attention  to  breakfast,  and  get 
more  nourishment  from  it.  All  three 
shows  —  "The  CBS  Morning  News." 
"Today"  and  "Good  Morning  America''  - 
suffer  by  comparison  to  National  Public 
Radio's  "Morning  Report."  They're  not 
news  shows  at  all,  but  topical  vaudevilles 
that  spin  around  in  the  same  orbit.  How 
can  you  separate  the  weight  from  the 
fluff  in  a  zero-gravity  environment? 
Yet  differences  do  exist.  The  CBS 
show,  with  Diane  Sawyer  and  Bill  Kurtis. 
takes  a  brisk  inventory  each  morning  of 
what  news  stories  they'd  be  examining 
closely  if  they  were  going  to  examine  any 
news  stories  closely.  Sawyer  and  Kurtis. 
two  attractive,  intelligent  and 
experienced  people  who  seem  to  enjoy 
each  other's  professional  esteem,  sit  in 
front  of  artfully  framed  banks  of 
monitors  that  suggest  a  connection  with 
the  outside  world. 

"Good  Morning  America"  operates  out 
of  a  set  that  looks  like  the  window  of  a 
Naugahyde  furniture  shop  in  Orange. 
The  proprietor  is  a  hearty  and  energetic 
ex-actor,  David  Hartman.  He  could  sell 
you  a  Naugahyde  replica  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  The  most  popular  of  the  three  by 
far,  "GMA"  doesn't  pretend  to  be  a  news 
show.  Instead  of  going  for  the  jugular, 
Hartman  and  the  unripened  female 
second  bananas  who  work  witb  him  go 
for  the  epidermis,  which  they  stroke 
gently.  Soft  as  its  coverage  is,  though,  the 
show  gets  frequent  spine-stif  feners  from 
Steve  Bell  in  ABC's  Washington  bureau, 
and  other  members  of  the  network's 
aggressive  news  operation. 

That  leaves  "Today"  —  in  the  lurch. 
"Today"  looks  like  "Yesterday."  The  show 
that  started  it  all  31  years  ago  has  lost 
most  of  its  style  and  tone.  "Today's"  basic 
set,  which  depends  heavily  on  artificial 
flowers  for  detail,  has  all  the  charm  of  a 


JOE 
MORGENSTERN 


blank  wall.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  a 
human  being  designed  it.  let  alone  on 
salary. 

All  three  shows  report  the  weather  in 
lockstep,  with  three  men  standing  in 
front  of  three  maps  at  the  same  time.  Of 
the  three.  Willard  Scott  of  "Today"  has 
the  most  character,  but  it's  an 
antediluvian  character,  a  Rotanan-w  ith- 
squirting-boulonniere  character.  You  can 
almost  hear  the  demographics  creak  as 
Willard  skews  them  toward  the  sunset 
years. 

"Today,"  whose  logo  suggests  a  rising 
sun.  suffers  from  attacks  of  ineptitude 
that  seem  to  recur  in  waves,  like  malaria. 
Recently  the  show  juxtaposed  the  name 
of  two  writer  guests,  Tom  Morgan  and 
Frank  Conroy,  so  that  the  man  identified 
on  the  bottom  of  the  screen  as  Frank 
kept  saying  he  disagreed  witb  Frank, 
while  Tom  took  repeated  issue  with  Tom 
When  the  show  reported  that  some 
British  scandal  sheet  had  published  a 
photo  of  Princess  Di  supposedly  pregnant 
again,  and  that  Buckingham  Palace  had 
denied  it,  Bryant  Gumbel  joked:  "Did 
they  deny  the  report  or  the  picture?" 
Puzzled  by  the  joke,  the  show's  news 
reader,  John  Palmer,  replied  lamely: 
"Well,  we  don't  have  the  picture  in  house 
yet,  but  we're  trying  to  get  it." 

Gumbel  is  a  problem.  As  a  former 
sportscaster  turned  anchor,  he's  often 
accused  of  being  insufficiently  serious  las 
if  David  Hartman  could  pass  for  Alfred 


North  Whitehead).  Gumbel  is  also  black 
NBC's  high  command  acknowledges  that 
racial  prejudice  could  be  a  factor  in 
"Today's"  eroding  ratings,  but  insists  that 
it  isn't.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  network 
affiliates  in  Los  Angeles.  NBC  news  chief 
Rcuven  Frank  said  the  issue  of  Gumbel's 
race  had  been  tested  already,  "and  it 
didn't  show  anything."  That's 
gentlemanly  nonsense.  Race  is  always  an 
issue  in  this  country.  Tom  Bradley's 
blackness  didn't  show  anything  either, 
until  the  voters  voted. 

I  must  confess  I  don't  much  like  the 
Bryant  Gumbel  I  see  on  screen,  and  I 
don't  think  I'm  prejudiced,  either  toward 
blacks  or  sportscasters  (except  for 
Howard  Cosell  and  Brent  Musberger).  But 
I  am  prejudiced,  come  to  think  of  it, 
against  Communicators,  and  certain 
aspects  of  Gumbel's  style  remind  me  of 
Musberger.  who  is  hailed  in  the  TV  trade 
as  a  truly  Great  Communicator. 

Great  TV  Communicators  don't  just 
talk  to  you.  They  bond  with  you,  eyeball 
to  eyeball,  using  some  sort  of  psychic 
Krazy  Glue.  One  of  the  hallmarks  of 
Great  Communicators  —  I  know  this 
from  a  TV  news  audition  I  once  took  and 
flunked  —  is  that  they  don't  move  their 
heads  when  they  talk.  Gumbel,  if  you 
notice,  moves  his  bead  so  little  that  it 
seems  fused  to  bis  shoulders. 

Now,  Ted  Koppel's  head  is  also 


screwed  on  too  tightly  to  be  human.  But 
Koppel  really  is  a  remarkable 
communicator.  The  difference  is  that  he's 
a  man  of  substance  in  a  setting  that  not 
only  values  his  particular  substance  but 
capitalizes  on  it.  My  hunch  is  that 
Gumbel,  off  screen,  also  has  substance, 
plus  personal  charm  and  a  wit  that's  only 
hinted  at  on  camera.  But  he's  not  a 
newsman,  and  the  world  wants  him  to  be. 
The  pseudo-serious  communicator  I  see 
trapped  on  the  tube  in  the  morning 
works  under  impossible  pressure. 
"Today''  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with 
him,  because  it  doesn't  know  what  to 
make  of  itself. 

But  Gumbel  has  another  problem.  He 
works  with  Jane  Pauley.  In  the  years 
since  she  replaced  Barbara  Walters,  who 
was  no  bargain,  Pauley  has  grown  from 
extremely  young,  cute  and  callow  to  not 
so  young,  not  so  cute  and  callow  While 
Sawyer  and  Kurtis  seem  news-oriented 
and  llaruaan  seems  entertainment- 
oriented,  Jane  Pauley  remains  Pauley 
oriented. 

She  does  all  her  own  reaction  shots;  no 
need  to  cut  away  to  anyone  else.  Because 
she's  so  intent  on  reacting,  she  doesn't 
listen.  She  cuts  in  on  people  when  they're 
making  sense,  or  lets  them  ramble  when 
they're  talking  nonsense.  Barbara 
Walters,  for  all  her  towering,  shaky 
vanity,  can  be  an  effective  interviewer. 
Pauley  lets  people  get  away  with  murder 

Yesterday  morning,  for  instance, 
Timothy  Leary,  in  the  course  of  flogging 
his  new  book,  made  the  outrageously  self 
serving  statement  that  60  to  70  million 
Americans  use  mind-expanding  drugs. 
Pauley  registered  girlish  surprise.  She 
raised  her  eyebrows.  She  said  archly: 
This  must  be  an  underground  I  haven't 
been  aware  of."  But  she  didn't  even  try  to 
pin  down  the  old  mind-blower  with  a 
simple  question  like:  Where  do  you  get 
your  figures? 

With  reporting  like  that  on  soft  news, 
it's  a  relief  when  "Today"  falls  back  on 
the  really  limp  stuff,  like  David 
Horowitz's  recent  drone  about  a  spaghetti 
sauce  challenge.  The  more  you  watch 
"Today."  the  more  the  show's  logo  looks 
like  a  setting  sun.  • 


Look  back,  like  self  and  live  on 

FLASHBACKS:  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  by  Timothy  Leary 
(Tarcher:  $15.95;  395  pp.,  illustrated) 


The  drug  guru  of  the  1960s  takes  us 
on  his  own  personal  magical  mys- 
tery tour,  an  improbable  journey  of 
psychedelic  experiences  shared  with 
such  luminaries  as  Allen  Ginsberg.  Jack 
Kerouac,  Neal  Cassady.  Arthur  Koestler, 
William  Burroughs,  Cary  Grant,  Alan 
Watts,  Aldous  Huxley  and  Otto  Premin- 
ger. 

Along  the  way,  Leary  encounters  a 
remarkable  array  of  friends  and  enemies. 
A  young  county  official,  G.  Gordon  Liddy. 
invades  his  Upstate  New  York  research 
colony;  Marshall  McLuhan  counsels  him 
on  how  to  present  himself  to  the  media- 
John  Lennon  and  Yoko  Ono  help  him 
write  a  campaign  song  ("Come  Togeth- 
er") for  his  aborted  run  as  a  California 
gubernatorial  candidate;  Ted  Kennedy 
badgers  him  at  a  Senate  drug  hearing; 
Eldridge  Cleaver  keeps  him  under  house 
arrest  during  exile  in  Algeria. 


Unfortunately,  Leary  s  often  so  con- 
sumed by  searching  wilhm  himself  that 
hi-  shortchanges  the  reaaer  by  failing  to 
observe  the  world  around  him.  He  pains- 
takingly reconstructs  thf  evening  of  his 
conception,  right  down  to  his  father's 
white  BVDs  and  the  mov.-ment  of  the  egg 
down  his  mother's  "Fallopian  Highway," 
vet  devotes  only  one  pavf  to  a  pill-pop- 
ping session  with  Marilyn  Monroe.  He 
dismisses  his  meeting  will  Ken  Kesey  in 
two  lines,  and  offers  us  a  mere  half-page 
of  a  Folsom  Prison  conversation  with 
Charles  Manson,  the  man  who  confirmed 
America's  worst  fears  about  the  evils  of 
LSD. 

Each  of  the  40  chapiers  in  "Flash- 
hacks"  begins  with  a  thumbnail  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  a  hemic,  free-think- 
er, martyr  or  famous  drug -user;  men  and 
women  who  defied  the  scientific,  literary 
and  religious  communities  of  their  day 


and  later  were  judged  by  history  as  ahead 
of  their  time.  The  pantheon  includes 
Socrates.  Dante,  Emerson,  William 
James,  Wilhelm  Reich,  and  Leary 's  fel- 
low LSD  pioneers.  Frank  Barron  and 
Richard  Alpert.  This  device  does  provide 
an  interesting  almanac  for  the  history  of 
ideas. 

"Flashbacks"  begins  on  the  day  Lear- 
y's  first  wife  committed  suicide,  then 
cross-cuts  back  and  forth  through  time  in 

Reviewed  by  Thomas  Ruffen 

scattered  interludes  of  the  drug  years,  a 
repressive  Catholic  boyhood,  Jesuit  un- 
dergraduate days  at  Holy  Cross,  his 
silenced  years  at  West  Point,  his  intro- 
duction to  the  wonders  of  psychology  at 
the  University  of  Alabama. 

Part  II  settles  into  a  more  satisfying 
chronological  account  of  drug  busts, 
police  harassment,  legal  battles,  prison 
confinements,  escapes,  exile,  FBI  set-ups 
and  ultimate  freedom. 

For  the  most  part,  the  book  is  breezy 
and  entertaining,  with  only  a  few  lapses 


into  such  unabashed  Learyisms  as  "The 
sun  drenched  me  with  stellar  information 
fresh  from  the  solar  oven.  Every  time  I 
breathed,  in  came  millions  of  airborne 
organisms,  each  squirming  with  DNA 
network  news." 

Leary  often  has  interesting  things  to 
say  about  the  necessity  of  unpopular 
research,  and  recounts  successes  he  has 
had  in  reducing  prison  recidivism  rates 
and  the  suffering  of  the  terminally  ill  via 
psycho- active  drugs.  But  for  all  his 
researching,  eclectic  reading,  publishing 
and  academic  training,  the  good  doctor's 
insights  are  strangely  empty,  his  think- 
ing naive  and  quixotic. 

Leary's  message  is  that  drugs  are  the 
key  to  solving  the  world's  problems,  that 
euphoria  is  the  road  to  Utopia.  He 
maintains  a  simplistic  and  comfortable 
middle-class  world  view,  completely  out 
of  touch  with  the  harsh  realities  of  a 
planet  beset  with  hunger,  economic  woe, 
political  chaos  and  a  continuum  of  hatred 
and  warfare. 

Ruffen  is  a  Vancouver,  B.C.,  radio  and 
television  writer. 
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k  Monday,  June  20, 1983 


He's  lookin'  back 
and  f  eelin'  groovy  / 


Timothy  Lcary  is  making  news  once 
again<  this  time  he's  pushing  his 
just-published  autobiography, 
"Flashbacks."  The  hippies'  hero  of 
the  '60s  is  still  living  better  through 
chemistry,  but  quietly  now. 


With  drug  busts  and  prison  terms  behind 
llv  W  Specrs 

Houston,  we  got  splashdown. 

Here  comes  Timothy  lleary 

Alone.  Hopping  through  one  ol  ihose  carpeted  halls 
spoking  oil  the  runway  al  IMiillv  airport.  White  hair. 
White  pants.  While  socks.  While  culolf  sneakers.  Sky  blue 
sweater.  A  long  fabric  bag  flung  over  his  shoulder.  Al  62. 
an  aging  white  knight  oozing  Celtic  sage. 

A  swift,  thatly,  walk.  Nope,  no  more  baggage.  Hold  it.  A 
detour.  I.eary  enters  a  deserted  game  room.  Inspects  each 
video  machine  like  a  lab  technician  checking  his  rats. 
Stopping,  a  hand  on  Breakout  another  on  a  pinball 
machine,  he  declarcs.lhe  lormer  F.insleinian.  the  latter 
Newtonian  and  the  difference  profound.  But  the  place's  a 
dj've.   "Not  one  game  here  on  Billboard's  Top  20." 


SHARON  J    WOHIMUIH 


him,  Leary,  now  62,  lives  in  Los  Angeles  vyjth  his  family  and  associates  mostly  with  movie  people 


lie's  here  lo  pump  his  just-published  autobiography. 
Flashbacks.  The  second  gig  on  a  a  lO-town.  two-week  lour! 
r'irst  slop  was  New  York -City  where  lie  was  mugged  by 
•lane  Pauley  on  the  "Today"  show.  Unbeknownesi  lo  Or. 
I'im.she  slotted  hiin  in  tandem  with  a  former  .Nixon  drug- 
buster  Then  with  a  mike  at  his  head  she  demanded  he 
answer  for  the  five  million  kids  he  led  imo  pharmauceu- 
lical  slavery. 

Keeling  like  a  designated  Hitler  forced  lo  explain  away 
six  million  Jews.  I.eary  retreated  lo  Studio  S4  for  his 
publishing  parly  where  he  hung  out  with  folks  such  as 
Kichard  Todd,  quarterback  for  the  New  York  Jets.  Rich- 
ard, he  said,  the  only  famous  people  to  come  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  are  you,  Joe  Namath  and  me' 

(A  brief  aside) 

A  reasonably  swift  kid  ol  20  was  quickly  asked  if  she 


ever  heard  ol  Timothy  Lear).  "Who?"  Timothy  Leary. 
"Norman  Lear. '  Go  back  to  "General  Hospital." 

Sounds  like  . . .  leery. 

The  contemporaneous  media-inspired  version  goes  like 
this.  This  here  Harvard  professor,  see,  got  bounced  be- 
cause he  told  kids  lo  get  high  on  drugs.  This  was  back  in 
the  mid-'60s  when  all  that  bad  stutf  was  around  like  the 
Beatles,  Fetor  Max  and  people  saying,  "Far  out  " 

He'd  go,  "Turn  on.  Tunc  in  and  Drop  Out."  And  some- 
thing like  five  million  kids  did  and  were  never  heard 
from  again.  One  ran  down  the  street  naked,  another  one 
jumped  out  of  a  window  and  killed  himself  and  one  guy 
tried  to  cut  the  bark  olf  a  tree.  Newspapers  called  him 
'  drug  guru."  An  Inquirer  news  story  said  he  "was  badly 
(See  LKARY  on  4-C) 
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Dr.  Tim  Leary 
to  Speak 
at  Upsala 


DR.  TIMOTHY  LEARY 


Dr.  Timothy  Leary.  a  renown  psy- 
chologist, who  gained  wide  attention  dur- 
ing the  1960s  because  of  his  controversial 
drug  experiments  at  Harvard  University, 
will  speak  in  the  chapel  on  October  13  at 
8:00  pm 

Marc  Kissel.  Lecture  Committee  Chair- 
person, has  said  that  "Dr  Leary  will 
speak  about  life  in  the  1960s,  drugs,  and 
his  experiences  with  them  in  and  outside 
of  Harvard ." 

Dr.  Leary  received  his  Ph.D.  in  Clinical 
Psychology  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Los  Angeles  at  Berkely.  At  this 
time  he  became  one  of  the  founders  and 
leaders  of  the  new  "humanistic"  psy- 
chology movement,  revolutionizing  tradi- 
tional approaches  to  psychotherapy. 

His  book  Interpersonal  Diagnosis  of 
i  li tonality  was  cited  by  the  Annual  Re- 
view of  Psychology  as  the  "best  book  on 
psychotherapy  of  the  year"  in  1957  and  has 
since  become  a  classic  psychology  text. 

While  lecturing  at  Harvard,  Dr.  Leary 
become  Director  of  The  Psychedelic  Re- 


search Project  there  in  which  controlled 
psychedelic  sessions  were  conducted  with 
over  two  hundred  volunteer  subjects. 

He  also  initiated  the  Concord  Prison 
Project  using  psilocybin.  a  drug,  in  con- 
junction with  other  support  and  therapy  in 
an  experiment  in  prisoner  rehabilitation. 
The  prison-return  rate  was  cut  by  90%. 

Dr.  Leary's  views  tend  to  be  unpredic- 
table and  frequently  surprising:  he  be- 
lieves people  should  be  trained  and 
licensed  before  taking  LSD;  that  12  future 
stages  of  human  evolution  can  be' 
glimpsed  in  today's  races,  that  prison  is 
often  the  best  place  to  do  productive 
work,  and  that  drug  use  can  make  a 
person  boring,  out  of  touch,  and  un- 
employable. 

Recently  Dr  Leary  co-starred  with  G. 
Gordon  Liddy  in  a  documentary  film, 
"Return  Engagement"  which  is  based  on 
the  Leary-Liddy  Great  Debate.  Dr. 
Leary's  autobiography  Flashbacks  was 
published  this  summer. 


Leary 


(Continued  from  Page  1C) 

•  s  lief  in  creation,  Leary  said,  is  "a 

rather  bizarre  comic-book 
theory."  He  characterized  the 
eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  by 
Adam  and  Eve  as  "the  first  nar- 
cotics bust  in  history." 

The  mainstream  American 
news  media,  Leary  said,  are 
working  to  stifle  individual  crea- 
tivity. "I'm  convinced  that  90  per- 
cent of  what  we  get  from  the  TV 
networks,  the  daily  newspapers, 
the  magazines,  is  disinforma- 
tion," he  said.  "They're  not  de- 

•  signed  to  get  us  to  think  for  our- 

•  selves." 

Leary  seldom  touched  on  the 
subject  of  drugs.  When  pressed  on 
the  topic  by  a  reporter,  Leary 
said,   "There  is  no  one  in  this 


Timothy 
Leary 


. . .  says 

change 

is  essential 


country  more  against  drug  abuse 
than  me,  because  I'm  likely  to  be 
blamed. 

"I'm  a  really  nice  guy,"  he  said. 
"I'm  working  day  and  night  to 
make  this  a  better  country." 
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Liddy, 


FILM  NOTES  from  Pg.  1 


memory  lane  as  he  recounts  the  good  old  days  of 
turning  on,  tuning  out  and  the  resulting  police 
drug  raids  —  one  of  which  Liddy  conducted. 

The  film  is  a  funny,  sad  document  of  political 
opposites  brought  together  by  the  one  thing  that 
transcends  political  boundaries:  money.  The  two 
men  are  among  the  highest  paid  speakers  on  the 
college  lecture  circuit  and  consistently  sell  out 
auditoriums  —  when  they  appear  together. 

"This  is  their  meal  ticket.  Money  is  the  glue 
that  keeps  these  guys  the  best  of  enemies,"  said 
Rudolph.  "I  thought  it  was  sad.  Here  are  two 
middle-aged,  middle  class  men  who  need  their, 
former  headlines  to  earn  their  current  liveli- 
hoods. They  can't  make  a  living  doing  what  they 
were  trained  to  do.  Liddy  was  disbarred,  and 
Leary  can't  teach  anymore.  Who  would  hire 
him? 
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"They  do  it,  too  because  they  love  the  spot 
light.  They're  moths  to  the  flame  of  publicity  * 
and  notoriety;"  continued  Rudolph,  who  at  the  j 
beginning  of  the  phone  interview  said  he  did  not  I 
have  any  opinion  about  his  two  subjects.  ,'.% 

The  director's  favorite  moment  in  "Return 
Engagement"  takes  place  at  Chateau  Marmont,  \ 
the  Sunset  Strip  hotel  where  John  Belushi  died. 
Rudolph  was  so  pleased  he  left  the  sequence  in 
the  film  virtually  unedited. 

In  the  sequence,  Leary,  Liddy  and  their  wives 
are  having  breakfast  on  the  hotel  veranda.  Bar- 
bara Leary  is  young,  beautiful  and  smart.  She 
co-produced  the  Liddy-Leary  tour.  Mrs.  Liddy, 
who  looks  about  the  same  age  as  her  husband,  ing 
intelligent.  She  can  do  calculus  in  her  head,  ac-  . 
cording  to  her  husband. 

Up  until  the  breakfast  sequence,  Rudolph  had,j 
1  had  problems  getting  anything  out  of  Mrs.  Lid-^ 
dy.  "She  had  said,  'When  Gordon  shut  up  (refer- 
ring to  his  Watergate  §ilence),  so  did  I.'  "  To  get 
Mrs.  Liddy  to  open  uix  Rudoph  told  Mrs.  Leary 
to  ask  her  about  her  marriage. 

Instead,  on  camera,  Barbara  Leary  said  to  Lid- 
dy *s  wife,  "Let's  talk  about  Gordon's  sex  life." 
Mrs.  Leary  then  began  a  bitter  diatribe  that 
stopped  just  short  of  her  exploding  as  she  de- 
scribed her  husband's  extra-marital  flirtations. 

The  irony  of  the  film,  Rudoph  says,  is  that 
people  come  out  of  the  theater  liking  Liddy, 
even  though  the  former  Watergate  warrior  re- 
iterates his  beliefs  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  including  murder. 
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"If  I  have  any  regret  about  the  film,  it's  that  I , 
don't  hate  Liddy  anymore,"  Rudolph  added.  The 
most  telling  thing  the  director  found  out  about] 
Liddy  was  that  the  seemingly  unflappable  tough  > 
guy  has  an  ulcer. 

Leary  is  also  likable  in  the  film,  his  enthusi-j 
asm  and  constant  grin  making  a  nice  foil  to  Lid- 
dy's  grim  pronouncements  about  unquestioning 
obedience  and  willpower.  The  film  also  suggests 
that  drugs  have  fried  the  former  Harvard  psy- 
chologist's brain.  At  a  video  arcade,  Leary  plays 
Pac-Man  as  he  seriously  insists  that  video  games 
are  the  wave  of  the  future. 

"Leary  told  me  he  has  taken  acid  5,000  times, 
I  but  he's  still  mentally  alert,"  Rudolph  said  with- 
i  out  much  conviction. 

A  former  disciple  of  Robert  Altman,  who  pro- 
ceed Rudolph's  moody  "Welcome  to  L.A."  arid 
Remember  My  Name/'  the  director  most  re- 


duced  Rudolph's  moody  "Welcome  to  L.A. 
"Remember  My  Name/'  the  director  mobt  ic- 
cenhy  made  "Endangered  Species,"  an  ecologi- 
cal thriller  about  cattle  mutilations.  None  of  his 
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films  has  fared  well  at  the  box  office. 

"I  seem  to  make  first  run  cult  movies  "  he 
joked.  Rudolph  would  not  mind,  however  if 
"Return  Engagement"  became  a  big  hit  on  the 
midnight  movie  circuit.  "More  people  have  seen 
'The  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show'  than  all  four 
of  my  films  combined/'  he  noted. 

As  for  objections  that  "Return  Engagement" 
furthers  the  conflicting  causes  of  better  living 
through  drugs  and  fascism,  the  director  believes 
the  same  "shot  should  be  taken  at  Coppola  for 
making  'The  Godfather.'  If  you  make  a  docu- 
mentary about  the  Klan  or  the  snail  darter  are 
you  furthering  their  cause?"  he  asks. 

"When  Liddy  says  he'd  shoot  his  son  in  front 
of  his  wife  if  national  security  were  at  stake  it's 
silly,  not  admirable.  They're  both  aberrations  - 
minor  figures  in  history  sniffing  around  major  V 
events.  'Return  Engagement'  asks  the  sort  of 
question  like,  'What  if  Paul  Revere's  horse  had 
brokeri  a  leg?  Or,  what  if  G.  Gordon  Liddy  had  i 
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been  a.  competent  burglar?'  " 


Re-Beat 

the  Poetsword 


£  C  Btpms 


poets,  come  out  of  your  closets. 
Open  your  windows,  open  your 

doors. 
You  have  been  holed  up  too  long 
■n  your  closed  worlds. 
Come  down,  come  down 
from  your  Russian  Hills  and 

your  Telegraph  Hills, 
Your  Beacon  Hills  and 

Chapel  Hills, 
your  Brooklyn  Heights  and 

Monlpantasfes, 
down  from  your  foodbills  and 

mountains. 


out  of  your  teepees  and  domes. 

The  trees  are  still  falling 

and  we'll  to  the  woods  no  m  re  .  . 

The  hour  of  oming  is  over, 
the  lime  for  keening  come, 
a  lime  for  keening  and  rejoicing 
over  the  coming  end 
of  industrial  civilization 
which  Is  bad  for  earth  &  Man. 
Time  now  to  face  outward 
in  the  full  lotus  position 
with  eyes  wide  open. 
Time  now  to  communicate  with 
all  sentient  beings  .... 


Jerry  Kamstra 


Taking  Lawrence  Ferlin- 
getti  s  "Populist  Manifesto" 
to  heart,  the  directors  of  the 
Fifth  Annual  Santa  Cruz  Poetry 
Festival  have  cajoled  over  20 
nationally  known  (and  some  new, 
powerful  unknown)  poets  and 
novelists  to  come  out  of  their 
teepees  and  domes,  out  of  their 
closets  and  closed  rooms,  to  com- 
municate with  all  sentient  beings: 


Said  communication  will  take 
place  on  November  13  and  14  at 
the  Santa  Cruz  Civic  Auditorium 
and  will  be  lead  by  Ferlinghetti 
himself.  Also  appearing  will  be 
the  New  York  poet  Imamu 
Baraka  (Leroi  Jones),  Ishmael 
Reed,  Jerome  Rothenberg,  Bob 
Kaufman  (the  Black  Rimbaud), 
William  Everson.Jack  Hirshman, 
Jack  Micheline,  Wanda  Coleman, 
iGael  Rosiere,  Maude  Meehanoi 
iFloyd  Salas,  Timothy  Leary.U 
iTravus  T.  Hipp,  Kaye  Md>>nough,i 
jerry  Kamstra,  Gregory  G)rso,Jim 
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Carroll,  Fernando  Alegria,  and 
many  others.  Music  and  jazz  will 
accompany  the  poet's  keening. 

An  overwhelmingly  popular 
event. during  its  first  four  years, 
each  festival  has  been  unique  and 
unforgettable,  an  exciting  extrava- 
ganza of  entertainment  and  social 
commentary  drawing  thousands  of 
people  from  all  over  the  San 
Francisco  and  Monterey  Bay  areas 
— and  from  LA  and  points  south — 
to  see  and  hear  some  of  the  fore- 
most poets,  musicians  and  novelists 
in  America. 

To  complement  this  year's  festi- 
val, an  all-day  hxwk  fair  will  take 
place  on  Saturday,  November  14, 
with  over  1 50  California  publishers 
gathering  in  the  Civic  Auditorium 
for  a  Celebration  of  The  Word. 
During  tile  rxx>k  fair  the  main  stage 
of  the  Civic  will  be  open  and  local 
poets,  publishers,  musicians  and 
dancers   will   perform,  creating  a 


festival  atmosphere  that  will  add  to 
the  two  evening  readings. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  festival,  a 
120-page  program/anthology  will 
be  published  containing  over  200 
poems  by  local  poets,  plus  original 
unpublished  poems  by  each  of  the 
major  participants.  The  anthology 
will  be  unique  because  it  will  con- 
tain full  page  advertisements  by 
local  businesses,  each  ad  incorpor- 
ating within  its  layout  a  poem 
written  either  by  the  businessperson 
or  by  a  local  poet.  It  is  hoped 
through  this  medium  to  create  a 
unique  visual  document,  one  which 
will  serve  not  only  as  a  festival 
program,  but  also  as  a  souvenir 
anthology  advertising  supplement 
that  will  live  on  long  after  the  festi- 
val is  over. 

The  idea  behind  the  program/ 
anthology  is  to  get  all  poets,  busi- 
nesspeople  and  artists  working 
together,  each  supporting  the  other, 


and  in  turn  all  of  them  supporting 
the  festival. 

To  accomplish  our  goals  within 
the  six  weeks  remaining  before  the 
festival  occurs,  the  directors  art- 
soliciting  help  from  all  poets, 
artists,  musicians,  photographers 
and  businesspeople  in  Santa  Cruz 
County.  If  you  arc  a  poet,  send  us 
your  two  best  poems;  if  you  are  an 
artist  or  photographer,  send  us  a 
sketch  or  photo  of  your  favorite 
business  in  Santa  Cruz  County.  If 
you  are  a  businessperson,  send  us  a 
yes  when  our  representative  comes 
to  you. 

Created  and  sustained  and  fueled 
without  grants,  without  govern- 
ment control,  without  big  business 
aid  (only  pennies  from  heaven), 
the  Santa  Cruz  Poetry  Festival  is 
the  biggest  in  the  nation  Only  in 
Santa  Cruz  will  2,000  people  fill  a 
hall  to  hear  poets.  Harkening  back 
to  cities  like  Venice  and  Florence, 
Santa  Cruz  harbors  a  particular 
ambience  that  sustains  this  kind  of 
culture. 

Taking  President  Reagan's 
dictum  that  private  business  should 
support  the  arts,  not  government, 
the  directors  of  the  Fifth  Annual 
Santa  Cruz  Poetry  Festival  appeal 
to  all  of  you  everywhere:  come  out 
of  your  closets,  come  out  of  your 
nxims. 

Send  poems,  pictures,  photo- 
graphs, money  and  love  to  Poet 
Tree,  819-B  Riverside  Avenue, 
Santa  Cruz  95060.  D 
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"M«-THUSBND  BT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVBDB-RENO. 
:DDVi   14H0  SPENT  nORE  THBN  FOUR  YEBRS  IN  mmi  PRISON  ON  HIS 
CQRVICTIGN  GRQI4ING  GUT  OF  THE  HBTERGBTE  CONSPIRBCY5   CONTENDED  THE  140RLD 
HBPPENS  TO  BE  B  VERY  BRD  NEIGHBORHHOOD  BND  POLICE  DEPBRTNENTS  BND 
BRHEES  Mc  NECESSBRY  FOR  PROTECTION. 

LEflRV  CBLLED  THRT  BTT1TUDE  PBRBNOID  BND  DEFENDED  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
INDIVIDUAL?  SBYING  HE  DISBGREES  14ITH  B  STBTE  THBT  TELLS  ITS  CITIZENS? 
"PH  SORRY,   VQU  HBVE  NO  CHOICE?   BUT  14E!RE  GOING  TO  PROTECT  V0U.?? 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  DRUGS?   LIDDY  SBID  HE  THOUGHT  IWt  USE  OF  NBRCOTICS 
FDR  RELIEF  I4BS  ILLOGICBL  BECBUSE  IT  IHPLIED  GOD  LEFT  OUT  B  VITBL 

.  M.inr*  »  «->.:•*•       mirn       xtr-       linn       r.  r,  r  r. -t  r  xx  r.       UQil  ffCtlPU       QC       3  SO       f  41  |\  T  U  T  f\  1 1 Q 1  QHPPI     ¥       HP 

*_•  U  '^ !  i  L  fl  C  i 

LEftRV,   WHO  SERVED  HIS  PRISON  TERM  ON  ft  HftRIJOftNft  CONVICTIONs 
LIED.    "HOW  DO  YOU  SPELL  RELIEF?  P-O-T."  BUT  HE  ADDED  THAI  STUPID 

LIDDY?   14HG  LED  THE  DRUG  RBID  BGBINST  LE8RY1   APPEARED  THE  PBRT  OF  THE 
PROSECUTOR  TUESDBV?  14ESRING  B  DARK  THREE-PIECE  SUIT  BND  TIE.   LEfiRY 
CHOSE  TBN  SLBCKS  AND  B  PINK  SWEATER  TO  GO  BEFORE  THE  RUDIENCE?   WHICH 
PAID  FIVE  DOLLBRS  TO  HEBR  THE  DEBATE.  STUDENTS  PBID  ONE  DOLLBR  TO  GET 

111. 
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DETROIT'S  TOP  CO 
SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
THE  RIOTS 

EPIC  STORY 
OF  33  MEN 
SAVED  FROM 
SUNKEN  SUB 

TVS 

COMEDY  HIT 
THE  SMOTHERS 
BROTHERS  I 


HIPPIE 
CULT 
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Who  they  are 

What  they  want 

Why  they  act  that  way 


OH 


If  the  inner  you 
is  still  a  wonderfully 
exciting  creature... 
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but  the  outer  you  looks  gray. 
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wash  gray  hair  young  again  with  Loving  Care 

Colors  only  the  gray 


without  changing  your 
natural  hair  color 


POST 
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THE 
HIPPIE 
GENERATION 


THE 
HIPPIE 
GENERATION 


By  JOAN  DIDION 


SUDUCHING  TOWARDS 


Things  fall  apart:  Ike  center  cannot  hold; 
Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world  .  .  . 
Surely  some  revelation  is  at  hand; 
Surely  the  Second  Coming  is  at  hand  .  .  . 
And  what  rough  beast,  its  hour  come  round  at 

last, 
Slouches  towards  Bethlehem  to  be  born  ?  * 

W.  B.  Yeats 

The  center  was  not  holding.  It  was  a  country  of 
bankruptcy  notices  and  public-auction  an- 
nouncements and  commonplace  reports  of  ca- 
sual killings  and  misplaced  children  and  abandoned 
homes  and  vandals  who  misspelled  even  the  four- 
letter  words  they  scrawled.  It  was  a  country  in 
which  families  routinely  disappeared,  trailing  bad 
checks  and  repossession  papers.  Adolescents 
drifted  from  city  to  torn  city,  sloughing  off  both 
the  past  and  the  future  as  snakes  shed  their  skins, 
children  who  were  never  taught  and  would  never 
now  learn  the  games  that  had  held  the  society  to- 
gether. People  were  missing.  Children  were  miss- 
ing. Parents  were  missing.  Those  who  were  left 
behind  filed  desultory  missing-persons  reports,  then 
moved  on  themselves. 

It  was  not  a  country  in  open  revolution.  It  was 
not  a  country  under  enemy  siege.  It  was  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  year  1967,  and 
the  market  was  steady  and  the  G.N. P.  high,  and  a 
great  many  articulate  people  seemed  to  have  a 
sense  of  high  social  purpose,  and  it  might  have 
been  a  year  of  brave  hopes  and  national  promise, 
but  it  was  not,  and  more  and  more  people  had  the 
uneasy  apprehension  that  it  was  not.  All  that 
seemed  clear  was  that  at  some  point  we  had 
aborted  ourselves  and  butchered  the  job,  and  be- 
cause nothing  else  seemed  so  relevant  I  decided  to 
go  to  San  Francisco.  San  Francisco  was  where  the 
social  hemorrhaging  was  showing  up.  San  Fran- 
cisco was  where  the  missing  children  were  gather- 
ing and  calling  themselves  "hippies."  When  I  first 
went  to  San  Francisco,  I  did  not  even  know  what 
I  wanted  to  find  out.  and  so  I  just  stayed  around 
awhile  and  made  a  few  friends. 

A  sign  on  Haight  Street.  San  Francisco: 

Last  Easier  Day 

My  Christopher  Robin  wandered  away. 

He  called  April  10th 

But  he  hasn't  called  since 

He  said  he  was  coming  home 

But  he  hasn't  shown. 

If  you  see  him  on  Haight 
Please  tell  him  not  to  wait 
I  need  him  now 
I  don't  care  how 
If  he  needs  the  bread 
I'll  send  it  ahead. 
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If  there's  hope 

Phase  write  me  a  note 

If  he's  still  there 

Tell  him  how  much  I  care 

Where  Ik's  at  I  need  to  know 

For  I  really  love  him  so' 

Deeply, 
Maria 

I  am  looking  for  somebody  called  Deadeye  'all 
single  names  in  this  story  are  lictitious;  full  names 
are  real),  and  I  hear  he  is  on  the  Street  this  after- 
noon doing  a  little  business,  so  I  keep  an  eye  out 
for  him  and  pretend  to  read  the  signs  in  the  Psy- 
chedelic Shop  on  Haight  Street  when  a  kid,  16,  17, 
comes  in  and  sits  on  the  floor  beside  me. 

"What  are  you  looking  for?"  he  says. 

I  say  nothing  much. 

"I  been  out  of  my  mind  for  three  days,"  he  says. 

He  tells  me  he's  been  shooting  crystal,  which  I 
pretty  much  know  because  he  does  not  bother  to 
keep  his  sleeves  rolled  down  over  the  needle  tracks. 
He  came  up  from  Los  Angeles  some  number  of 
weeks  ago.  he  doesn't  remember  what  number,  and 
now  he'll  take  off  for  New  York,  if  he  can  lind  a 
ride.  1  show  him  a  sign  on  the  wall  offering  a  ride 
to  Chicago.  He  wonders  where  Chicago  is.  I  ask 
where  he  comes  from.  "Here."  he  says.  I  mean  be- 
fore here.  "San  Jose.  Chula  Vista,  I  dunno,"  he 
says.  "My  mother's  in  Chula  Vista." 

A  few  days  later  I  see  him  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 
I  ask  if  he  has  found  a  ride  to  New  York.  "1  hear 
New  York's  a  bummer."  he  says. 

Deadeye  never  showed  up  that  day.  and  some- 
body says  maybe  I  can  find  him  at  his  place.  It  is 
three  o'clock  and  Deadeye  is  in  bed.  Somebody 
else  is  asleep  on  the  living-room  couch,  and  a  girl  is 
sleeping  on  the  floor  beneath  a  poster  of  Allen  Gins- 
berg, and  there  are  a  couple  of  girls  in  pajamas 
making  instant  coffee.  One  of  the  girls  introduces 
me  to  the  friend  on  the  couch,  who  extends  one 
ann  but  does  not  get  up  because  he  is  naked.  Dead- 
eye  and  I  have  a  mutual  acquaintance,  but  he  does 
not  mention  his  name  in  front  of  the  others.  "The 
man  you  talked  to."  he  says,  or  "that  man  I  was 
referring  to  earlier."  The  man  is  a  cop. 

The  room  is  overheated  and  the  girl  on  the  floor 
is  sick.  Deadeye  says  she  has  been  sleeping  for  24 
hours.  "Lemme  ask  you  something."  he  says. 
'Y  ou  want  some  grass?"  I  say  I  have  to  be  moving 
on.  "You  want  it,"  Deadeye  says,  "it's  yours." 
Deadeye  used  to  be  a  Hell's  Angel  around  Los  An- 
geles, bui  that  was  a  few  years  ago.  "Right  now," 
he  says.  'I'm  trying  to  set  up  this  groovy  religious 
group — 'Teen-age  Evangelism.' " 

DonandM.ix  want  to  go  out  to  dinner,  but  Don 
is  on  a  macrobiotic  diet  so  we  end  up  in  Japan- 


town.  Max  is  telling  me  how  he  lives  tree  ol  all  the 
old  middle-class  Freudian  hang-ups.  "I've  had 
this  old  lady  for  a  couple  of  months  now,  maybe 
she  makes  something  special  for  my  dinner,  and  I 
come  in  three  days  late  and  tell  her  I've  been  with 
some  other  chick,  well,  maybe  she  shouts  a  little 
but  then  I  say,  'That's  me,  baby,'  and  she  laughs 
and  says,  'That's  you,  Max.'"  Max  says  it  works 
both  ways.  "I  mean,  if  she  comes  in  and  tells  me 
she  wants  to  have  Don,  maybe,  I  say,  'OK,  baby, 
it's  your  trip.'  " 

Max  sees  his  life  as  a  triumph  over  "don'ts." 
The  don'ts  he  had  done  before  he  was  21  were 
peyote,  alcohol,  mescaline  and  Methedrine.  He 
was  on  a  Meth  trip  for  three  years  in  New  York 
and  Tangier  before  he  found  acid.  He  first  tried 
peyote  when  he  was  in  an  Arkansas  boys'  school 
and  got  down  to  the  Gulf  and  met  "an  Indian  kid 
who  was  doing  a  don't.  Then  every  weekend  I 
could  get  loose  I'd  hitchhike  700  miles  to  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  so  I  could  pop  peyote.  Peyote  went  for 
thirty  cents  a  button  down  in  Brownsville  on  the 
street."  Max  dropped  in  and  out  of  most  of  the 
schools  and  lashionable  clinics  in  the  eastern  half  of 


America,  his  standard  technique  lor  dealing  with 
boredom  being  to  leave.  Example:  Max  was  in  a 
hospital  in  New  York,  and  "the  night  nurse  was  a 
groovy  spade,  and  in  the  afternoon  for  therapy 
there  was  a  chick  from  Israel  who  was  interesting, 
but  there  was  nothing  much  to  do  in  the  morning, 
so  I  left." 

We  drink  some  more  green  tea  and  talk  about 
going  up  to  Malakoff  Diggins,  a  park  in  Nevada 
County,  because  some  people  are  starting  a  com- 
mune there  and  Max  thinks  it  would  be  a  groove 
to  take  acid  there.  He  says  maybe  we  could  go  next 
week,  or  the  week  after,  or  anyway  sometime  be- 
fore his  case  comes  up.  Almost  everybody  I  meet  in 
San  Francisco  has  to  go  to  court  at  some  point  in 
the  middle  future.  I  never  ask  why. 

I  am  still  interested  in  how  Max  got  rid  of  his 
middle-class  Freudian  hang-ups.  and  I  ask  if  he  is 
now  completely  free. 

"Nah,"  he  says.  "I  got  acid." 

Max  drops  a  250-  or  350-microgram  tab  every 
six  or  seven  days. 

Max  and  Don  share  a  joint  in  the  car,  and  we  go 
over  to  North  Beach  to  find  out  if  Otto,  who  has  a 


In  Hoighl-Ashhury,  San  Francisco*  new  Bohemia,  a 
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Blinding  flashes  of  light  put  patron  through  a  simulated 
drug  experience  at  the  Avalon  Ballroom  in  San  Francisco. 


temporary  job  there,  wants  to  go  to  Malakoff 
Diggins.  Otto  is  trying  to  sell  something  to  some 
electronics  engineers.  The  engineers  view  our  ar- 
rival with  some  interest,  maybe,  I  think,  because 
Max  is  wearing  bells  and  an  Indian  headband.  Max 
has  a  low  tolerance  for  straight  engineers  and  their 
Freudian  hang-ups.  "Look  at  'em,"  he  says. 
"They're  always  yelling  'queer.'  and  then  they 
come  prowling  into  the  Haight-Ashbury  trying  to 
get  a  hippie  chick." 

We  do  not  get  around  to  asking  Otto  about 
Malakoff  Diggins  because  he  wants  to  tell  me 
about  a  14-year-old  he  knows  who  got  busted  in 
the  Park  the  other  day.  She  was  just  walking 
through  the  Park,  he  says,  minding  her  own, 
carrying  her  schoolbooks,  when  the  cops  took  her 
in  and  booked  her  and  gave  her  a  pelvic.  "Four- 
teen years  old,"  Otto  says.  "A  pelvic." 

"Coming  down  from  acid,"  he  adds,  "that 
could  be  a  real  bad  trip." 

I  call  Otto  the  next  afternoon  to  see  if  he  can 
reach  the  14-year-old.  It  turns  out  she  is  tied  up 
with  rehearsals  for  her  junior-high-school  play, 
The  Wizard  of  Oz.  "Yellow-brick-road  time,"  Otto 
says.  Otto  was  sick  all  day.  He  thinks  it  was  some 
cocaine  somebody  gave  him. 

There  are  always  little  girls  around  rock  groups— 
the  same  little  girls  who  used  to  hang  around  saxo- 
phone players,  girls  who  live  on  the  celebrity  and 


power  and  sex  a  band  projects  when  it  plays— and 
there  are  three  of  them  out  here  this  afternoon  in 
Sausalito  where  a  rock  group,  the  Grateful  Dead, 
rehearses.  They  are  all  pretty  and  two  of  them  still 
have  baby  fat  and  one  of  them  dances  by  herself 
with  her  eyes  closed. 

I  ask  a  couple  of  the  girls  what  they  do. 

"I  just  kind  of  come  out  here  a  lot,"  one  of  the 
girls  says. 

"I  just  sort  of  know  the  Dead,"  the  other  says. 

The  one  who  just  sort  of  knows  the  Dead  starts 
cutting  up  a  loaf  of  French  bread  on  the  piano 
bench.  The  boys  take  a  break,  and  one  of  them 
talks  about  playing  at  the  Los  Angeles  Cheetah, 
which  is  in  the  old  Aragon  Ballroom.  "We  were  up 
there  drinking  beer  where  Lawrence  Welk  used  to 
sit,"  he  says. 

The  little  girl  who  was  dancing  by  herself  gig- 
gles. "Too  much."  she  says  softly.  Her  eyes  are 
still  closed. 

Somebody  said  that  if  I  was  going  to  meet  some 
runaways  I  better  pick  up  a  few  hamburgers,  cola 
and  French  fries  on  the  way,  so  I  did,  and  we  are 
eating  them  in  the  Park  together,  me,  Debbie, 
who  is  15.  and  Jeff,  who  is  16.  Debbie  and  Jeff  ran 
away  12  days  ago,  walked  out  of  school  one  morn- 
ing with  $100  between  them.  Because  a  missing- 
juvenile  is  out  on  Debbie— she  was  already  on  pro- 
bation because  her  mother  had  once  taken  her  to 
the  police  station  and  declared  her  incorrigible— 
this  is  only  the  second  time  they  have  been  out  of 
a  friend's  apartment  since  they  got  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  first  time  they  went  over  to  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  and  rode  the  outside  elevator,  three 
times  up  and  three  times  down.  "Wow,"  Jeff  says, 
and  that  is  all  he  can  think  of  to  say  about  that. 
I  ask  why  they  ran  away. 
"My  parents  said  I  had  to  go  to  church,"  Deb- 
bie says.  "And  they  wouldn't  let  me  dress  the  way 
I  wanted.  In  the  seventh  grade  my  skirts  were 
longer  than  anybody's— it  got  better  in  the  eighth 
grade,  but  still." 

"Your  mother  was  kind  of  a  bummer,"  Jeff 
says  to  her. 

"They  didn't  like  Jeff.  They  didn't  like  my  girl 
friends.  I  had  a  C  average  and  my  father  told  me 
I  couldn't  date  until  I  raised  it,  and  that  bugged 
me  a  lot  too." 

"My  mother  was  just  a  genuine  all-American 
bitch."  Jeff  says.  "She  was  really  troublesome 
about  hair.  Also,  she  didn't  like  boots.  It  was  really 
weird." 

"Tell  about  the  chores,"  Debbie  says. 
"For  example,  I  had  chores.  If  I  didn't  finish 
ironing  my  shirts  for  the  week.  I  couldn't  go  out 
for  the  weekend.  It  was  weird.  Wow." 

Debbie  giggles  and  shakes  her  head.  "This 
year's  gonna  be  wild." 

"We're  just  gonna  let  it  all  happen,"  Jeff  says. 
"Everything's  in  the  future,  you  can't  pre-plan  it, 
you  know.  First  we  get  jobs,  then  a  place  to  live. 
Then,  I  dunno." 

Jeff  finishes  off  the  French  fries  and  gives  some 
thought  to  what  kind  of  job  he  could  get.  "I  al- 
ways kinda  dug  metal  shop,  welding,  stuff  like 
that."  Maybe  he  could  work  on  cars,  I  say.  "But 
I'm  not  too  mechanically  minded,"  he  says.  "Any- 
way, you  can't  pre-plan." 

"I  could  get  a  job  baby-sitting,"  Debbie  says. 
"Or  in  a  dime  store." 

"You're  always  talking  about  getting  a  job  in  a 
dime  store,"  Jeff  says. 

"That's  because  I  worked  in  a  dime  store  al- 
ready." Debbie  says. 

Debbie  is  buffing  her  fingernails  with  the  belt  to 
her  suede  jacket.  She  is  annoyed  because  she 
chipped  a  nail  and  because  I  do  not  have  any  pol- 
ish remover  in  the  car.  I  promise  to  get  her  to  a 


friend's  apartment  so  that  she  can  redo  her  mani- 
cure, but  something  has  been  bothering  me,  and  as 
I  fiddle  with  the  ignition,  I  finally  ask  it.  I  ask 
them  to  think  back  to  when  they  were  children,  to 
tell  me  what  they  had  wanted  to  be  when  they 
were  grown  up,  how  they  had  seen  the  future  then. 

Jeff  throws  a  cola  bottle  out  the  car  window.  "I 
can't  remember  I  ever  thought  about  it,"  he  says. 

"I  remember  I  wanted  to  be  a  veterinarian 
once,"  Debbie  says.  "But  now  I'm  more  or  less 
working  in  the  vein  of  being  an  artist  or  a  model  or 
a  cosmetologist.  Or  something." 

I  hear  quite  a  bit  about  one  cop.  Officer  Arthur 
Gerrans,  whose  name  has  become  a  synonym  for 
zealotry  on  the  Street.  Max  is  not  personally  wild 
about  Officer  Gerrans  because  Officer  Gerrans  took 
Max  in  after  the  Human  Be-In  last  winter,  that's 
the  big  Human  Be-In  in  Golden  Gate  Park  where 
20,000  people  got  turned  on  free,  or  10,000  did,  or 
some  number  did,  but  then  Officer  Gerrans  has 
busted  almost  everyone  in  the  District  at  one  time 
or  another.  Presumably  to  forestall  a  cult  of  per- 
sonality, Gerrans  was  transferred  out  of  the  Dis- 
trict not  long  ago,  and  when  I  see  him  it  is  not  at 
the  Park  Station  but  at  the  Central  Station. 

We  are  in  an  interrogation  room,  and  I  am  in- 
terrogating Gerrans.  He  is  young,  blond  and  wary 
and  I  go  in  slow.  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  the 
major  problems  in  the  Haight  area  are. 

Officer  Gerrans  thinks  it  over.  "I  would  say  the 

major  problems  there,"  he  says  finally,  "the  major 

problems  are  narcotics  and  juveniles.  Juveniles 

and  narcotics,  those  are  your  major  problems." 

I  write  that  down. 

"Just  one  moment,"  Officer  Gerrans  says,  and 
leaves  the  room.  When  he  comes  back  he  tells  me 
that  I  cannot  talk  to  him  without  permission  from 
Chief  Thomas  Cahill. 

"In  the  meantime,"  Officer  Gerrans  adds,  point- 
ing at  the  notebook  in  which  I  have  written 
major  problems,  juveniles,  narcotics,  "I'll  take 
those  notes." 

The  next  day  I  apply  for  permission  to  talk  to 
Officer  Gerrans  and  also  to  Chief  Cahill.  A  few 
days  later  a  sergeant  returns  my  call. 

"We  have  finally  received  clearance  from  the 
chief  per  your  request,"  the  sergeant  says,  "and 
that  is  taboo." 

I  wonder  why  it  is  taboo  to  talk  to  Officer 
Gerrans. 

Officer  Gerrans  is  involved  in  court  cases  coming 
to  trial. 
I  wonder  why  it  is  taboo  to  talk  to  Chief  Cahill. 
The  chief  has  pressing  police  business. 
I  wonder  if  I  can  talk  to  anyone  at  all  in  the 
police  department. 

"No,"  the  sergeant  says,  "not  at  the  particular 
moment." 

Which  was  my  last  official  contact  with  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department. 

Norris  and  I  are  standing  around  the  Pan- 
handle, and  Norris  is  telling  me  how  it  is  all  set  up 
for  a  friend  to  take  me  to  Big  Sur.  I  say  what  I  really 
want  to  do  is  spend  a  few  days  with  Norris  and  his 
wife  and  the  rest  of  the  people  in  their  house. 
Norris  says  it  would  be  a  lot  easier  if  I'd  take  some 
acid.  I  say  I'm  unstable.  Norris  says,  all  right,  any- 
way, gross,  and  he  squeezes  my  hand. 

One  day  Norris  asks  how  old  I  am.  I  tell  him  I 
am  32.  It  takes  a  few  minutes,  but  he  rises  to  it. 
"Don't  worry."  he  says  at  last.  "There's  old  hip- 
pies too." 

It  is  a  pretty  nice  evening,  nothing  much  is 

A  hippie  affluent  enough  to  afford  his  own  strobe  lights 
exults   in   the   brilliance  at   his   Haight-Ashbury   pad. 
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happening  and  Max  brings  his  old  lady.  Sharon, 
over  to  the  Warehouse.  The  Warehouse,  which  is 
where  Don  and  a  floating  number  of  other  people 
live,  is  not  actually  a  warehouse  but  the  garage  of 
a  condemned  hotel.  The  Warehouse  was  conceived 
as  total  theater,  a  continual  happening,  and  I  al- 
ways feel  good  there.  Somebody  is  usually  doing 
something  interesting,  like  working  on  a  light 
show,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  interesting  things 
around,  like  an  old  touring  car  which  is  used  as  a 
bed  and  a  vast  American  flag  fluttering  up  in  the 
shadows  and  an  overstuffed  chair  suspended  like 
a  swing  from  the  rafters. 

One  reason  I  particularly  like  the  Warehouse  is 
that  a  child  named  Michael  is  staying  there  now. 
Michael's  mother.  Sue  Ann,  is  a  sweet,  wan  girl 
who  is  always  in  the  kitchen  cooking  seaweed  or 
baking  macrobiotic  bread  while  Michael  amuses 
himself  with  joss  sticks  or  an  old  tambourine  or  an 
old  rocking  horse.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Mi- 
chael was  on  that  rocking  horse,  a  very  blond  and 
pale  and  dirty  child  on  a  rocking  horse  with  no 
paint.  A  blue  theatrical  spotlight  was  the  only 
light  in  the  Warehouse  that  afternoon,  and  there 
was  Michael  in  it,  crooning  softly  to  the  wooden 
horse.  Michael  is  three  years  old.  He  is  a  bright 
child  but  does  not  yet  talk. 

On  this  night  Michael  is  trying  to  light  his  joss 
sticks  and  there  are  the  usual  number  of  people 
floating  through  and  they  all  drift  in  and  sit  on  the 
bed  and  pass  joints.  Sharon  is  very  excited  when 
she  arrives.  "Don,"  she  cries  breathlessly,  "we  got 
some  STP  today."  At  this  time  STP,  a  halluci- 
nogenic drug,  is  a  pretty  big  deal;  remember,  no- 
body yet  knew  what  it  was  and  it  was  relatively, 
although  just  relatively,  hard  to  come  by.  Sharon 
is  blond  and  scrubbed  and  probably  17.  but  Max  is 
a  little  vague  about  that  since  his  court  case  comes 
up  in  a  month  or  so,  and  he  doesn't  need  statutory 
rape  on  top  of  it.  Sharon's  parents  were  living 
apart  w-hen  she  last  saw  them.  She  does  not  miss 
school  or  anything  much  about  her  past,  except 
her  younger  brother.  "I  want  to  turn  him  on,"  she 
confided  one  day.  "He's  fourteen  now,  that's  the 
perfect  age.  I  know  where  he  goes  to  high  school 
and  someday  I'll  just  go  get  him." 

Time  passes  and  I  lose  the  thread  and  when  I 
pick  it  up  again  Max  seems  to  be  talking  about 
what  a  beautiful  thing  it  is  the  way  that  Sharon 
washes  dishes. 

"It  is  beautiful."  she  says.  "Zswrything  is.  You 
watch  that  blue  detergent  blob  run  on  the  plate, 
watch  the  grease  cut— well,  it  can  be  a  real  trip." 


A  multiple  exposure  portrays  the  movement  of  a  dancer 
impelled  toward  hippie  oblivion   by  the  rock  rhythm. 

Pretty  soon  now,  maybe  next  month,  maybe 
later.  Max  and  Sharon  plan  to  leave  for  Africa  and 
India,  where  they  can  live  off  the  land.  "I  got  this 
little  trust  fund,  see,"  Max  says,  "which  is  useful 
in  that  it  tells  cops  and  border  patrols  I'm  OK, 
but  living  off  the  land  is  the  thing.  You  can  get 
your  high  and  get  your  dope  in  the  city,  OK,  but 
we  gotta  get  out  somewhere  and  live  organically." 

"Roots  and  things,"  Sharon  says,  lighting  a 
joss  stick  for  Michael.  Michael's  mother  is  still  in 
the  kitchen  cooking  seaweed.  "You  can  eat  them." 

Maybe  eleven  o'clock,  we  move  from  the  Ware- 
house to  the  place  where  Max  and  Sharon  live 
with  a  couple  named  Tom  and  Barbara.  Sharon 
is  pleased  to  get  home  ("I  hope  you  got  some  hash 
joints  fixed  in  the  kitchen,"  she  says  to  Barbara 
by  way  of  greeting),  and  everybody  is  pleased  to 
show  off  the  apartment,  which  has  a  lot  of  flowers 
and  candles  and  paisleys.  Max  and  Sharon  and 
Tom  and  Barbara  get  pretty  high  on  hash,  and 
everyone  dances  a  little  and  we  do  some  liquid 
projections  and  set  up  a  strobe  and  take  turns 
getting  a  high  on  that.  Quite  late,  somebody  called 
Steve  comes  in  with  a  pretty,  dark  girl.  They  have 
been  to  a  meeting  of  people  who  practice  a  western 
yoga,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  want  to  talk  about 
that.  They  lie  on  the  floor  awhile,  and  then  Steve 
stands  up. 

"Max,"  he  says,  "I  want  to  say  one  thing." 

"It's  your  trip."  Max  is  edgy. 
_  "I  found  love  on  acid.  But  I  lost  it.  And  now 
I'm  finding  it  again.  With  nothing  but  grass." 

Max  mutters  that  heaven  and  hell  are  both  in 
one's  karma. 

"That's  what  bugs  me  about  psychedelic  art," 
Steve  says. 

"What  about  psychedelic  art?"  Max  says. 
"I  haven't  seen  much  psychedelic  art." 

Max  is  lying  on  a  bed  with  Sharon,  and  Steve 
leans  down.  "Groove,  baby,"  he  says.  "You're 
a  groove." 

Steve  sits  down  then  and  tells  me  about  one 
summer  when  he  was  at  a  school  of  design  in 
Rhode  Island  and  took  30  trips,  the  last  ones  all 
bad.  I  ask  why  they  were  bad.  "I  could  tell  you 
it  was  my  neuroses,"  he  says,  "but  forget  it." 

A  few  days  later  I  drop  by  to  see  Steve  in  his 
apartment.  He  paces  nervously  around  the  room 
he  uses  as  a  studio  and  shows  me  some  paintings. 
We  do  not  seem  to  be  getting  to  the  point. 

"Maybe  you  noticed  something  going  on  at 
Max's,"  he  says  abruptly. 

It  seems  that  the  girl  he  brought,  the  dark, 
pretty  one,  had  once  been  Max's  girl.  She  had 
followed  him  to  Tangier  and  now  to  San  Francisco. 
But  Max  has  Sharon.  "So  the  girl  is  kind  of  staying 
around  here."  Steve  says. 

Steve  is  troubled  by  a  lot  of  things.  He  is  23, 
was  raised  in  Virginia  and  has  the  idea  that 
California  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  "I  feel 
it's  insane,"  he  says,  and  his  voice  drops.  "This 
chick  tells  me  there's  no  meaning  to  life,  but  it 
doesn't  matter,  we'll  just  flow  right  out.  There've 
been  times  I  felt  like  packing  up  and  taking  off 
for  the  East  Coast  again.  At  least  there  I  had  a 
target.  At  least  there  you  expect  that  it's  going 
to  happen."  He  lights  a  cigarette  for  me  and  his 
hands  shake.  "Here  you  know  it's  not  going  to." 

"What  is  supposed  to  happen?"  I  ask. 
"I  don't  know.  Something.  Anything." 
Arthur  Lisch  is  on  the  telephone  in  his  kitchen, 

Drunk  on  color  and  noise  and  dressed  in  period  costumes, 
a  hippie  couple  drifts  lazily  through  sweet  psychedelia. 


trying  to  sell  VISTA  a  program  for  the  District. 
"We've  already  got  an  emergency,"  he  is  saying 
into  the  telephone,  meanwhile  trying  to  dis- 
entangle his  daughter,  age  one  and  a  half,  from 
the  cord.  "We  don't  get  help  here,  nobody  can 
guarantee  what's  going  to  happen.  We've  got 
people  sleeping  in  the  streets  here.  We've  got 
people  starving  to  death."  He  pauses.  "All  right," 
he  says  then,  and  his  voice  rises.  "So  they're 
doing  it  by  choice.  So  what?" 

By  the  time  he  hangs  up  he  has  limned  what 
strikes  me  as  a  pretty  Dickensian  picture  of  life 
on  the  edge  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  but  then  this 
is  my  first  exposure  to  Arthur  Lisch's  "riot-on- 
the-Street-unless"  pitch.  Arthur  Lisch  is  a  kind 
of  leader  of  the  Diggers,  who,  in  the  official  Dis- 
trict mythology,  are  supposed  to  be  a  group  of 
anonymous  good  guys  with  no  thought  in  their 


*  Yeats  Poem  ©  1924  The  Macmillan  Company.  Renewed  1952  Bertha  Georgie  Yeats. 
"Krishna  Song"  ©  1967  by  International  Society  for  Krishna  Consciousness. 
"No  Milk  Today"  ©  1966-67  Man-Ken  Music  Ltd.  ' 
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'The  best  way  to  lick 

the  Establishment  is  to  join  it.  Then  you've 

got  to  stand  up  for  what  you  really  want!' 

-the  battle  cry  of  television's  most 

successful  comedy  team. 
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collective  head  but  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  The 
official  District  mythology  also  has  it  that  the 
Diggers  have  no  "leaders."  but  nonetheless  Arthur 
Lisch  is  one.  Arthur  Lisch  is  also  a  paid  worker 
for  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee, 
and  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Jane,  and  their  two 
small  children  in  a  railroad  flat,  which  on  this  par- 
ticular day  lacks  organization.  For  one  thing,  the 
telephone  keeps  ringing.  Arthur  promises  to  at- 
tend a  hearing  at  city  hall.  Arthur  promises  to 
"send  Edward,  he's  OK."  Arthur  promises  to  get 
a  good  group,  maybe  the  Loading  Zone,  to  play 
free  for  a  Jewish  benefit.  For  a  second  thing,  the 
baby  is  crying,  and  she  does  not  stop  until  Jane 
appears  with  a  jar  of  Gerber's  Chicken  Noodle 
Dinner.  Another  confusing  element  is  somebody 
named  Bob,  who  just  sits  in  the  living  room  and 
looks  at  his  toes.  First  he  looks  at  the  toes  on  one 


To  earn  some  "bread,"  a  mother  and  child  join  fellow 
hippie*  at  extra*  in   the  forthcoming  movie,  PETUL1A. 

foot,  then  at  the  toes  on  the  other.  I  make  several 
attempts  to  include  Bob  before  I  realize  he  is  on  a 
bad  trip.  Moreover,  there  are  two  people  hacking 
up  what  looks  like  a  side  of  beef  on  the  kitchen 
floor,  the  idea  being  that  when  it  gets  hacked  up, 
Jane  Lisch  can  cook  it  for  the  daily  Digger  feed  in 
the  park. 

Arthur  Lisch  does  not  seem  to  notice  any  of  this. 
He  just  keeps  talking  about  cybernated  societies 
and  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  and  riot  on  the 
Street,  unless. 

I  call  the  Lisches  a  day  or  so  later  and  ask  for 
Arthur.  Jane  Lisch  says  he's  next  door  taking  a 
shower  because  somebody  is  coming  down  from  a 
bad  trip  in  (continued  on  page  88) 


THE 
HIPPIE 
GENERATION 


(Continued  from  page  31)- 


their  bathroom.  Besides  the  freak-out 
in  the  bathroom,  they  are  expecting  a 


psychiatrist  in  to  look  at  Bob.  Also  a 
doctor  for  Edward,  who  is  not  OK  at  all 
but  has  the  flu.  Jane  says  maybe  I 
should  talk  to  Chester  Anderson.  She 
will  not  give  me  his  number. 

Chester  Anderson  is  a  legacy  of  the 
Beat  Generation,  a  man  in  his  middle 
30's  whose  peculiar  hold  on  the  District 
derives  from  his  possession  of  a  mimeo- 
graph machine,  on  which  he  prints  com- 
muniques signed  "the  communication 
company."  It  is  another  tenet  of  the 


official  District  mythology  that  the 
communication  company  will  print 
anything  anybody  has  to  say,  but  in 
fact  Chester  Anderson  prints  only 
what  he  writes  himself,  agrees  with, 
or  considers  harmless  or  dead  matter. 
His  statements,  which  are  left  in  piles 
and  pasted  on  windows  around  Haight 
Street,  are  regarded  with  some  appre- 
hension in  the  District  and  with  con- 
siderable interest  by  outsiders,  who 
study  them,  like  China  watchers,  for 
subtle  shifts  in  obscure  ideologies.  An 


The  fun. ..the  charm... 
the  songs  of  "Doctor  Dolittle" 
sung  by  Anthony  Newley 

The  newmovie  "Doctor  Dolittle"  with  Anthony  Newley  as  Matthew 
Mugg  is  opening  in  December— and  it's  already  one  of  the  most 
talked-about  films  of  recent  years.  In  this  new  album,  Newley  sings 
tunes  from  "Doctor  Dolittle"  in  the  style  that  is  uniquely  his  own 
— Talk  to  the  Animals,  Beautiful  Things,  My  Friend  the  Doctor  and 
the  other  songs  that  make  "Doctor  Dolittle"  a  delight.  Hear  this 
album  soon.  It's  filled  with  music,  fun,  joy  and  best  of  all— Newley ! 
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Anderson  communique  might  be  as 
specific  as  lingering  someone  who  is  said 
to  have  set  up  a  marijuana  bust,  or  it 
might  be  in  a  more  general  vein: 

Ptetty    little    1 6-year-old    middle-class 

chick  comes  to  the  Haight  to  see  what  it's 
all  about  &  gets  picked  up  by  a  17-year-old 
street  dealer  who  spends  ali  day  shooting 
her  full  of  speed  again  &  again,  then  feeds 
her  3,000  mikes  &  raffles  off  her  temporarily 
unemployed  body  for  the  biggest  Haight 
Street  ....  since  the  night  before  last. 
The  politics  &  ethics  of  ecstasy.  Rape  is  as 
common  as  ....  on  Haight  Street.  Kids 
are  starving  on  the  Street.  Minds  &  bodies 
are  being  maimed  as  we  watch,  a  scale 
model  of  Vietnam. 

Somebody  other  than  Jane  Lisch  gave 
me  an  address  for  Chester  Anderson. 
443  Arguello,  but  443  Arguello  does  not 
exist.  I  telephone  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  gave  me  443  Arguello  and  she  says 
it's  742  Arguello. 

"But  don't  go  up  there,"  she  says. 

I  say  I'll  telephone. 

"There's  no  number,"  she  says.  "I 
can't  give  it  to  you." 

"742  Arguello,"  I  say. 

"No,"  she  says.  "I  don't  know.  And 
don't  go  there.  And  don't  use  either  my 
name  or  my  husband's  name  if  you  do." 

She  is  the  wife  of  a  full  professor  of 
English  at  San  Francisco  State  College. 
I  decide  to  lie  low  on  the  question  of 
Chester  Anderson  for  a  while. 

Paranoia  strikes  deep — 
Into  your  life  it  will  creep- 
is  a  song  the  Buffalo 
Springfield  sings. 

The  appeal  of  Malakoff  Diggins  has 
kind  of  faded  out,  but  Max  says  why 
don't  I  come  to  his  place,  just  be  there, 
the  next  time  he  takes  acid.  Tom  will 
take  it  too.  probably  Sharon,  maybe 
Barbara.  We  can't  do  it  for  six  or  seven 
days  because  Max  and  Tom  are  in 
STP  space  now.  They  are  not  crazy 
about  STP,  but  it  has  advantages. 
"You've  still  got  your  forebrain." 
Tom  says.  "I  could  write  behind  STP. 
but  not  behind  acid."  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  heard  that  Tom  writes. 

Otto  is  feeling  better  because  he  dis- 
covered it  wasn't  the  cocaine  that  made 
him  sick.  It  was  the  chicken  pox.  which 
he  caught  while  baby-sitting  for  Big 
Brother  and  the  Holding  Company  one 
night  when  they  were  playing.  I  go 
over  to  see  him  and  meet  Vicki,  who 
sings  now  and  then  with  a  group  called 
the  Jook  Savages  and  lives  at  Otto's 
place.  Vicki  dropped  out  of  Laguna 
High  "because  I  had  mono,"  followed 
the  Grateful  Dead  up  to  San  Francisco 
one  time,  and  has  been  here  "for  a 
while."  Her  mother  and  father  are 
divorced,  and  she  does  not  see  her  fa- 
ther, who  works  for  a  network  in  New 
York.  A  few  months  ago  he  came  out  to 
do  a  documentary  on  the  District  and 
tried  to  find  her.  but  couldn't.  Later  he 
wrote  her  a  letter  in  care  of  her  mother 
urging  her  to  go  back  to  school.  Vicki 
guesses  maybe  she  will  go  back  some- 
time, but  she  doesn't  see  much  point  in 
it  right  now. 

We  are  eating  a  little  tempura  in 
Japantown.  Chet  Helms  and  I.  and  he 
is  sharing  some  of  his  insights  with  me. 
Until  a  couple  of  years  ago  Chet  Helms 
never  did  much  besides  hitchhiking, 
but  now  he  runs  the  Avalon  Ballroom 
and  flies  over  the  Pole  to  check  out  the 
London  scene  and  says  things  like,  "Just 


The  only  girl. 

She  is  the  only  girl  in  the  world.  She 
has  found  the  only  boy.  Her  engagement 
diamond,  too,  shines  as  one  apart.  Always, 
it  will  tell,  as  only  it  can,  of  their  love, 
their  life,  what  they  make  of  them. 


A  diamond  is  forever. 


■\V  *A\W, 


>  Joy  —  photograph  by  Joe  Lonu 


Every  diamond  is  a 
rainbow  of  colors. 
It  reflects  light. 
But  every  diamond  is 
different.   Ask  a  trusted 
jeweler  to  show  you 
the  subtleties  of  color 
that  affect  value  — and  to 
explain  how  cut,  clarity 
and  carat  weight 
contribute  to  both 
beauty  and  worth. 


tor  the  sake  of  clarity  I'd  like  to  cate- 
gorize the  aspects  of  primitive  religion 
as  I  see  it."  Right  now  he  is  talking 
about  Marshall  McLuhan  and  how  the 
printed  word  is  finished,  out,  over.  But 
then  he  considers  the  East  Village  Other, 
an  "underground"  biweekly  published  in 
New  York.  "The  EVO  is  one  of  the  few 
papers  in  America  whose  books  are  in 
the  black."  he  says.  "I  know  that  from 
reading  Barron's." 

A  new  group  is  supposed  to  play  to- 
day in  the  Panhandle,  a  section  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  but  they  are  hav- 
ing trouble  with  the  amplifier  and  I  sit 
in  the  sun  listening  to  a  couple  of  little 
girls,  maybe  17  years  old.  One  of  them 
has  a  lot  of  makeup  and  the  other  wears 
Levi's  and  cowboy  boots.  The  boots  do 
not  look  like  an  affectation,  they  look 
like  she  came  up  off  a  ranch  about  two 
weeks  ago.  I  wonder  what  she  is  doing 
here  in  the  Panhandle,  trying  to  make 
friends  with  a  city  girl  who  is  snubbing 
her.  but  I  do  not  wonder  long,  because 
she  is  homely  and  awkward,  and  I 
think  of  her  going  all  the  way  through 
the  consolidated  union  high  school  out 
there  where  she  comes  from,  and  no- 
body ever  asking  her  to  go  into  Reno 
on  Saturday  night  for  a  drive-in  movie 
and  a  beer  on  the  riverbank.  so  she 
runs.  "I  know  a  thing  about  dollar 
bills,"  she  is  saying  now.  "You  get  one 
thatsays'llll'  in  one  corner  and  '1111' 
in  another,  you  take  it  down  to  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  they'll  give  you  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  it." 

"Who  will?"  the  city  girl  asks. 

"I  don't  know." 

"There  are  only  three  significant 
pieces  of  data  in  the  world  today,"  is 
another  thing  Chet  Helms  told  me  one 
night.  We  were  at  the  Avalon  and  the 
big  strobe  was  going  and  so  were  the 
colored  lights  and  the  Day-Glo  paint- 
ing, and  the  place  was  full  of  high-school 
kids  trying  to  look  turned  on.  The  Ava- 
lon sound  system  projects  126  decibels 
at  100  feet  but  to  Chet  Helms  the  sound 
is  just  there,  like  the  air,  and  he  talks 
through  it.  "The  first  is,"  he  said,  "God 
died  last  year  and  was  obited  by  the 
press.  The  second  is,  fifty  percent  of 
the  population  is  or  will  be  under 
twenty-five."  A  boy  shook  a  tam- 
bourine toward  us  and  Chet  smiled 
benevolently  at  him.  "The  third,"  he 
said,  "is  that  they  got  twenty  billion 
irresponsible  dollars  to  spend." 

Thursday  comes,  some  Thursday, 
and  Max  and  Tom  and  Sharon  and 
maybe  Barbara  are  going  to  take  some 
acid.  They  want  to  drop  it  about  three 
o'clock.  Barbara  has  baked  fresh  bread, 
Max  has  gone  to  the  Park  for  fresh 
flowers,  and  Sharon  is  busy  making  a 
sign  for  the  door  which  reads.  Do  Not 
Disturb,  Ring.  Knock,  or  in  Any 
Other  Way  Disturb.  Love.  This  is 
not  how  I  would  put  it  to  either  the 
health  inspector,  who  is  due  this  week, 
or  any  of  the  several  score  of  narcotics 
agents  in  the  neighborhood,  but  I  figure 
the  sign  is  Sharon's  trip. 

Once  the  sign  is  finished  Sharon  gets 
restless,.  Can  I  at  least  play  the  new 
record?"  she  asks  Max. 

"Tom  and  Barbara  want  to  save  it 
for  when  we're  high." 

"I'm  getting  bored,  just  sitting 
around  here." 

Max  watches  her  jump  up  and  walk 
out.  "That's  what  you  call  pre-acid 
uptight  jitters,"  he  says. 


Barbara  is  not  in  evidence.  Tom 
keeps  walking  in  and  out.  "All  these 
innumerable  last-minute  things  you 
have  to  do,"  he  mutters. 

"It's  a  tricky  thing,  acid,"  Max  says 
after  a  while.  He  is  turning  the  stereo 
on  and  off.  "When  a  chick  takes  acid, 
it's  all  right  if  she's  alone,  but  when 
she's  living  with  somebody  this  edgi- 
ness  comes  out.  And  if  the  hour-and-a- 
half  process  before  you  take  the  acid 
doesn't  go  smooth.  .  .  ."  He  picks  up  a 
marijuana  butt  and  studies  it.  then 
adds.  "They're  having  a  little  thing 
back  there  with  Barbara." 

Sharon  and  Tom  walk  in. 

"You  bugged  too?"  Max  asks  Sharon. 

Sharon  does  not  answer. 

Max  turns  to  Tom.  "Is  she  all  right?" 

"Yen." 

"Can  we  take  acid?"  Max  is  on  edge. 

"I  just  don't  know  what  she's  going 
to  do." 

"What  do  you  want  to  do?" 

"What  I  want  to  do  depends  on  what 
she  wants  to  do."  Tom  is  rolling  some 
joints,  first  rubbing  the  papers  with 
a  marijuana  resin  he  makes  himself. 
He  takes  the  joints  back  to  the  bed- 
room, and  Sharon  goes  with  him. 

"Something  like  this  happens  every 
time  people  take  acid,"  Max  says.  After 
a  while  he  brightens  and  develops  a 
theory  around  it.  "Some  people  don't 
like  to  go  out  of  themselves,  that's 
the  trouble.  You  probably  wouldn't. 
You'd  probably  like  only  a  quarter  of 
a  tab.  There's  still  an  ego  on  a  quarter 
tab.  and  it  wants  things.  Now  if  that 
thing  is  sex — and  your  old  lady  or  your 
old  man  is  off  somewhere  flashing  and 
doesn't  want  to  be  touched — well,  you 
get  put  down  on  acid,  you  can  be  on  a 
bummer  for  months." 

Sharon  drifts  in,  smiling.  "Barbara 
might  take  some  acid,  we're  all  feeling 
better,  we  smoked  a  joint." 

At  3:30  that  afternoon  Max,  Tom 
and  Sharon  placed  tabs  under  their 
tongues  and  sat  down  together  in  the 
living  room  to  wait  for  the  flash.  Bar- 
bara stayed  in  the  bedroom,  smoking 
hash.  During  the  next  four  hours  a 
window  banged  once  in  Barbara's 
room,  and  about  5:30  some  children 
had  a  fight  on  the  street.  A  curtain 
billowed  in  the  afternoon  wind.  A  cat 
scratched  a  beagle  in  Sharon's  lap.  Ex- 
cept for  the  sitar  music  on  the  stereo 
there  was  no  other  sound  or  movement 
until  7:30.  when  Max  said,  "Wow." 

I  spot  Deadeye  on  Haight  Street, 
and  he  gets  in  the  car.  Until  we  get  off 
the  Street  he  sits  very  low  and  in- 
conspicuous. Deadeye  wants  me  to 
meet  his  old  lady,  but  first  he  wants 
to  talk  to  me  about  how  he  got  hip  to 
helping  people. 

"Here  I  was,  just  a  tough  kid  on  a 
motorcycle,"  he  says,  "and  suddenly 
I  see  that  young  people  don't  have  to 
walk  alone."  Deadeye  has  a  clear  evan- 
gelistic gaze  and  the  reasonable  rhet- 
oric of  a  car  salesman.  He  is  society's 
model  product.  I  try  to  meet  his  gaze 
directly  because  he  once  told  me  he 
could  read  character  in  people's  eyes, 
particularly  if  he  has  just  dropped 
acid,  which  he  did  about  nine  o'clock 
that  morning.  "They  just  have  to  re- 
member one  thing."  he  says.  "The 
Lord's  Prayer.  And  that  can  help  them 
in  more  ways  than  one." 

He  takes  a  much- folded  letter  from 
his  wallet.  The  letter  is  from  a  little 
girl  he  helped.  "My  loving  brother," 
it  begins.  "I  thought  I'd  write  you  a 


letter  since  I'm  a  part  of  you.  Remem- 
ber that :  When  you  feel  happiness,  I  do, 
when  you  feel  ..." 

"What  I  want  to  do  now,"  Deadeye 
says,  "is  set  up  a  house  where  a  person 
of  any  age  can  come,  spend  a  few  days, 
talk  over  his  problems.  Any  age.  People 
your  age,  they've  got  problems  too." 

I  say  a  house  will  take  money. 

"I've  found  a  way  to  make  money," 
Deadeye  says.  He  hesitates  only  a  few 
seconds.  "I  could've  made  eighty-five 
dollars  on  the  Street  just  then.  See.  in 
my  pocket  I  had  a  hundred  tabs  of  acid. 
I  had  to  come  up  with  twenty  dollars 
by  tonight  or  we're  out  of  the  house 
we're  in,  so  I  knew  somebody  who  had 
acid,  and  I  knew  somebody  who  wanted 
it,  so  I  made  the  connection." 

"Since  the  Mafia  moved  into  the  LSD 
racket,  the  quantity  is  up  and  the  quality 
is  down.  .  .  . 

"Historian  Arnold  Toynbee  celebrated 
his  78th  birthday  Friday  night  by  snap- 
ping his  fingers  and  tapping  his  toes  to 
the  Quicksilver  Messenger  Service  .  .  ." 

are  a  couple  of  items  from  Herb  Caen's 
column  one  morning  as  the  West  de- 
clined in  the  year  1967. 

When  I  was  in  San  Francisco  a  tab, 
or  a  cap,  of  LSD-25  sold  for  three  to  five 
dollarsrclepending  upon  the  seller  and 
the  district.  LSD  was  slightly  cheaper 
in  the  Haight-Ashbury  than  in  the  Fill- 
more, where  it  was  used  rarely,  mainly 
as  a  sexual  ploy,  and  sold  by  pushers  of 
hard  drugs,  e.g..  heroin,  or  "smack." 
A  great  deal  of  acid  was  being  cut  with 
Methedrine,  which  is  the  trade  name 
for  an  amphetamine,  because  Methe- 
drine can  simulate  the  flash  that  low- 
quality  acid  lacks.  Nobody  knows  how 
much  LSD  is  actually  in  a  tab,  but  the 
standard  trip  is  supposed  to  be  250  mi- 
crograms. Grass  was  running  $10  a  lid, 
$5  a  matchbox.  Hash  was  considered  "a 
luxury  item."  All  the  amphetamines,  or 
"speed" — Benzedrine,  Dexedrine,  and 
particularly  Methedrine  ("crystal") — 
were  in  common  use.  There  was  not  only 
more  tolerance  of  speed  but  there  was  a 
general  agreement  that  heroin  was  now 
on  the  scene.  Some  attributed  this  to  the 
presence  of  the  Syndicate;  others  to  a 
general  deterioration  of  the  scene,  to 
the  incursions  of  gangs  and  younger 
part-time,  or  "plastic,"  hippies,  who 
like  the  amphetamines  and  the  illusions 
of  action  and  power  they  give.  Where 
Methedrine  is  in  wide  use,  heroin  tends 
to  be  available,  because,  I  was  told, 
"You  can  get  awful  damn  high  shooting 
crystal,  and  smack  can  be  used  to 
bring  you  down." 

Deadeye's  old  lady,  Gerry,  meets  us 
at  the  door  of  their  place.  She  is  a  big, 
hearty  girl  who  has  always  counseled 
at  Girl  Scout  camps  during  summer 
vacations  and  was  "in  social  welfare" 
at  the  University  of  Washington  when 
she  decided  that  she  "just  hadn't  done 
enough  living"  and  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. "Actually,  the  heat  was  bad  in 
Seattle,"  she  adds. 

"The  first  night  I  got  down  here," 
she  says,  "I  stayed  with  a  gal  I  met 
over  at  the  Blue  Unicorn.  I  looked  like 
I'd  just  arrived,  had  a  knapsack  and 
stuff."  After  that  Gerry  stayed  at  a 
house  the  Diggers  were  running,  where 
she  met  Deadeye.  "Then  it  took  time 
to  get  my  bearings,  so  I  haven't  done 
much  work  yet." 

I  ask  Gerry  what  work  she  does. 
"Basically  I'm  a  poet,  but  I  had  my 


ABOUT  THAT 
BIG  DRIP? 

YES!  Not  only  annoying,  but  costly. 
Wastes  water  and  fuel,  ruins 
expensive  fixtures. 
Most  washers  are  fastened  with  too 
long  or  too  short  screws,  thus  loosen 
and  destroy  themselves.  Leaks  follow. 
THE  SOLUTION 
New  Patented  Monel  Screw  with  Nylok* 
torq  strip  locks  at  proper  depth  auto- 
matically. Holds  washer  firmly. 

®TM  Beg  .  V  S.  Pat    orf    Nylok  Corp 


Used  with  Patented 

Easy  Tite  Washer  with 

Fiberglas  reinforcement 

Resists  distortion  and  shut-off  grind 

Outlasts  ordinary  repairs  6  to  1. 

Available  at  Seiauer  AUTHORIZED 

"Mn-10"  QUALITY  PLUMBERS  in  your 

area.  For  name  and  address,  WRITE 


J.  A.  SEXAUER  MF6.  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  AS- 97 
10  Hamilton  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N,  Y.  10601 


BORROW  BY  AIRMAIL 
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Makes  Eating  With 

FALSE  TEETH 

Up  to  35%  Easier 

Tests  prove  you  can  now  chew  better — make 
dentures  average  up  to  35%  more  effective — If 
you  Just  sprinkle  a  little  FASTEETH  on  your 
plates.  FASTEETH  Powder  Is  alkaline.  It  holds 
false  teeth  firmer,  more  comfortably.  No  gum- 
my, gooey,  pasty  taste.  Doesn't  sour.  Helps 
check  dental  plate  odor.  Dentures  that  fit 
are  essential  to  health.  See  your  dentist  regu- 
larly. Get  FASTEETH  at  all  drug  counters. 


Profits  for  You! 

YOU  can  profit,  as  do  thousands  of 
others,  by  using  our  money -making 
plan.  Our  subscription  commission  offer 
is  enthusiastically  used  by  folks  in  many 
communities.  You  can  offer  and  profit 
from  the  sale  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Holiday, 
American  Home,  Jack  and  Jill  and  many 
other  popular  publications.  Write  today 
for  our  easy-to-follow  plan  and  supplies. 
No  obligation.  Address  your  request  to 
MOORE  C0TTRELL  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCIES,  INC. 
Dipt  m.  North  Cohoclon.  Htm  York  MB68 


Now  Possible  To 
Shrink  Hemorrhoids 

And  Promptly  Stop  Itching, 
Relieve  Pain  In  Most  Cases. 

Science  has  found  a  medication  with 
the  ability,  in  most  cases  — to  stop 
burning  itch,  relieve  pain  and  actually 
shrink  hemorrhoids. 

In  case  after  case  doctors  proved, 
while  gently  relieving  pain  and  itch- 
ing, actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took 
place. 

The  answer  is  Preparation  H®— 
there  is  no  other  formula  like  it  for 
hemorrhoids.  Preparation  H  also 
soothes  inflamed,  irritated  tissues  and 
helps  prevent  further  infection.  In 
ointment  or  suppository  form. 
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Dry  'n  wear 
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with  this  new  General  Electric  Dryer 


When  General  Electric  dries  permanent  press,  you  wear  'em. 

Because  this  GE  dryer  has  a  special  cycle  that  irons  the  wrinkles 
out.  Tumbles  them  out.  Fluffs  them  out.  Cools  them  out.  And  keeps 
/them  out,  because  the  machine  doesn't  overdry. 

It's  just  like  more  expensive  dryers.  So,  don't  let  this  one  get  away. 

It  will  keep  your  laundry  out  of  the  rain... the  lint  out  of  your  laun- 
dry... the  wrinkles  out  of  your  permanent  press  clothes... and  your 
husband  out  of  the  poorhouse.  The  GE  dryer  at  $109.95.  * 


GENERAL  (j^)  ELECTRIC 


tPlice  oslio 
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Vith  dealer.  Sub)*<:l  10  Fair  Trad.; 


guitar  stolen  right  after  I  arrived,  and 
that  kind  of  hung  up  my  thing." 

"Get  your  books."  Deadeye  orders. 
"Show  her  your  books." 

Gerry  demurs,  then  goes  into  the  bed- 
room and  comes  back  with  several 
theme  books  full  of  verse.  I  leaf  through 
them  but  Deadeye  is  still  talking  about 
helping  people.  "Any  kid  that's  on 
speed,"  he  says.  "I'll  try  to  get  him 
off  it.  The  only  advantage  to  it  from  the 
kids'  point  of  view  is  that  you  don't 
have  to  worry  about  sleeping  or  eating." 

"Or  sex,"  Gerry  adds. 

"That's  right.  When  you're  strung 
out  on  crystal  you  don't  need  nothing." 

"It  can  lead  to  the  hard  stuff," 
Gerry  says.  "Take  your  average  Meth 
freak,  once  he's  started  putting  the 
needle  in  his  arm,  it's  not  too  hard  to 
say,  well,  let's  shoot  a  little  smack." 

All  the  while  I  am  looking  at  Gerry's 
poems.  They  are  a  very  young  girl's 
poems,  each  written  out  in  a  neat  hand 
and  finished  off  with  a  curlicue.  Dawns 
are  roseate,  skies  silver-tinted.  When 


she  writes  "crystal"  in  her  books,  she 
does  not  mean  Meth. 

"You  gotta  get  back  to  your  writ- 
ing," Deadeye  says  fondly,  but  Gerry 
ignores  this.  She  is  telling  about  some- 
body who  propositioned  her  yesterday. 
"He  just  walked  up  to  me  on  the 
Street,  offered  me  six  hundred  dollars 
to  go  to  Reno  and  do  the  thing." 

"You're  not  the  only  one  he  ap- 
proached," Deadeye  says. 

"If  some  chick  wants  to  go  with  him. 
fine,"  Gerry  says.  "Just  don't  bum  my 
trip."  She  empties  the  tuna-fish  can  we 
*  are  using  for  an  ashtray  and  goes  over 
to  look  at  a  girl  who  is  asleep  on  the 
floor.  It  is  the  same  girl  who  was  asleep 
on  the  floor  the  first  day  I  came  to 
Deadeye's  place.  She  has  been  sick  a 
week  now,  10  days.  "Usually  when 
somebody  comes  up  to  me  on  the 
Street  like  that,"  Gerry  adds,  "I  hit 
him  for  some  change." 

When  I  saw  Gerry  in  the  Park  the 
next  day  I  asked  her  about  the  sick 
girl,  and  Gerry  said  cheerfully  that  she 
was  in  the  hospital  with  pneumonia. 
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Max  tells  me  about  how  he  and 
Sha.on  got  together.  "When  I  saw  her 
the  lirst  time  on  Haight  Street,  I 
Hashed.  1  mean  flashed.  So  I  started 
some  conversation  with  her  about  her 
beads,  see,  but  I  didn't  care  about  her 
beads."  Sharon  lived  in  a  house  where 
a  friend  of  Max's  lived,  and  the  next 
time  he  saw  her  was  when  he  took  the 
friend  some  bananas.  "Sharon  and  I 
were  like  kids — we  smoked  bananas  and 
looked  at  each  other  and  smoked  more 
bananas  and  looked  at  each  other." 

But  Max  hesitated.  For  one  thing, 
he  thought  Sharon  was  his  friend's  girl. 
"For  another  I  didn't  know  if  I  wanted 
to  get  hung  up  with  an  old  lady."  But 
the  next  time  he  visited  the  house, 
Sharon  was  on  acid. 

"So  everybody  yelled,  'Here  comes 
the  banana  man.'"  Sharon  interrupts, 
"and  I  got  all  excited." 

"She  was  living  in  this  crazy  house," 
Max  continues.  "There  was  this  one 
kid,  all  he  did  was  scream.  His  whole 
trip  was  to  practice  screams.  It  was  too 
much."  Max  still  hung  back  from 
Sharon.  "But  then  Sharon  offered  me  a 
tab.  and  I  knew." 

Max  walked  to  the  kitchen  and  back 
with  the  tab,  wondering  whether  to 
take  it.  "And  then  I  decided  to  flow 
with  it,  and  that  was  that.  Because 
once  you  drop  acid  with  somebody,  you 
flash  on,  you  see  the  whole  world  melt 
in  her  eyes." 

"It's  stronger  than  anything  in  the 
world."  Sharon  says. 

"Nothing  can  break  it  up,"  Max 
says.  "As  long  as  it  lasts." 

No  milk  today — 

My  love  has  gone  away  .  .  . 

The  end  of  my  hopes — 

The  end  of  all  my  dreams — * 

is  a  song  I  heard  on  many  mornings  in 
1967  on  KFRC.  the  Flower  Power  Sta- 
tion, San  Francisco. 

Deadeye  and  Gerry  tell  me  that  they 
plan  to  be  married.  An  Episcopal  priest 
in  the  District  has  promised  to  perform 
the  wedding  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  and 
they  will  have  a  few  rock  groups  there, 
"a  real  community  thing."  Gerry's 
brother  is  also  getting  married,  in 
Seattle.  "Kind  of  interesting,"  Gerry 
muses,  "because,  you  know,  his  is  the 
traditional  straight  wedding,  and  then 
you  have  the  contrast  with  ours." 

"I'll  have  to  wear  a  tie  to  his," 
Deadeye  says. 

"Right,"  Gerry  says. 


"Her  parents  came  down  to  meet  me, 
but  they  weren't  ready  for  me,"  Dead- 
eye  notes  philosophically. 

"They  finally  gave  it  their  blessing," 
Gerry  says.  "In  a  way." 

"They  came  to  me  and  her  father 
said.  'Take  care  of  her,' "  Deadeye  rem- 
inisces. "And  her  mother  said,  'Don't 
let  her  go  to  jail.'" 

Barbara  has  baked  a  macrobiotic 
apple  pie — one  made  without  sweets 
and  with  whole-wheat  flour— and  she 
and  Tom  and  Max  and  Sharon  and  I 
are  eating  it.  Barbara  tells  me  how  she 
learned  to  find  happiness  in  "the  wom- 
an's thing."  She  and  Tom  had  gone 
somewhere  to  live  with  the  Indians,  and 
although  she  first  found  it  hard  to  be 
shunted  off  with  the  women  and  never 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  men's  talk,  she 
soon  got  the  point.  "That  was  where 
the  trip  was,"  she  says. 

Barbara  is  on  what  is  called  the 
woman's  trip  to  the  exclusion  of  al- 
most everything  else.  When  she  and 
Tom  and  Max  and  Sharon  need  money, 
Barbara  will  take  a  part-time  job.  mod- 
eling or  teaching  kindergarten,  but  she 
dislikes  earning  more  than  $10  or  $20  a 
week.  Most  of  the  time  she  keeps  house 
and  bakes. "  Doing  something  that  shows 
your  love  that  way,"  she  says,  "is  just 
about  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  know." 
Whenever  I  hear  about  the  woman's 
trip,  which  is  often.  I  think  a  lot  about 
nothin'-says-lovin'-like-something- 
from-the-oven  and  the  Feminine  Mys- 
tique and  how  it  is  possible  for  people 
to  be  the  unconscious  instruments  of 
values  they  would  strenuously  reject 
on  a  conscious  level,  but  I  do  not  men- 
tion this  to  Barbara. 

It  is  a  pretty  nice  day  and  I  am  just 
driving  down  the  Street  and  I  see 
Barbara  at  a  light. 

What  am  I  doing,  she  wants  to  know. 

I  am  just  driving  around. 

"Groovy,"  she  says. 

This  is  quite  a  beautiful  day,  I  say. 

"Groovy,"  she  agrees. 

She  wants  to  know  if  I  will  come 
over.  Sometime  soon.  I  say. 

"Groovy,"  she  says. 

I  ask  if  she  wants  to  drive  in  the 
Park  but  she  is  too  busy.  She  is  out  to 
buy  wool  for  her  loom. 

Arthur  Lisch  gets  pretty  nervous 
whenever  he  sees  me  now  because  the 
Digger  line  this  week  is  that  they 
aren't  talking  to  "media  poisoners," 
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Will  Ihc  owner  of  a  blue  sedan,  license  J  8  5R40, 
report  to  the  front  ticket  booth,  please  ..." 


WILL  YOU  SMOKE  MY 
NEW  KIND  OF  PIPE 

30  Days 
of  my  Risk? 

All  I  want  is  your  name 
so  I  can  write  and  tell 
you  why  I'm  willing 
to  send  you  my  pipe  . 
for  30  days  smoking 
without  a  cent  of  risk 
on  your  part. 

By  E.  A.  Carey 

My  new  pipe  is  not  a  new  model, 
not  a  new  style,  not  a  new  gadget, 
not  an  improvement  on  old  style 
pipes.  It  is  the  first  pipe  in  the 
world  to  use  an  entirely  new  prin- 
ciple for  giving  unadulterated 
pleasure  to  pipe  smokers. 

I've  been  a  pipe  smoker  for  30 
years,  always  looking  for  the  ideal 
pipe — buying  all  the  disappointing 
gadgets,  and  never  finding  a  single, 
solitary  pipe  that  would  smoke 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
without  bitterness,  bite,  or  sludge. 

With  considerable  doubt,  I  de- 
cided to  work  out  something  for 
myself.  After  months  of  experi- 
menting and  scores  of  disappoint- 
ments, suddenly,  almost  by  acci- 
dent, I  discovered  how  to  harness 
four  great  natural  laws  to  give  me 
everything  I  wanted  in  a  pipe.  It 
didn't  require  any  "breaking  in." 
From  the  first  puff  it  smoked  cool 
—  it  smoked  mild.  It  smoked  right 
down  to  the  last  bit  of  tobacco 
without  bite.  It  never  has  to  be 
"rested."  AND  it  never  has  to  be 
cleaned !  Yet  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  goo  or  sludge  to  reach  your 
tongue,  because  my  invention  dis- 
sipates the  goo  as  it  forms! 


You  might  expect  all  this  to  re- 
quire a  complicated  mechanical 
gadget,  but  when  you  see  it,  the 
most  surprising  thing  will  be  that 
I've  done  all  this  in  a  pipe  that 
looks  like  any  of  the  finest  conven- 
tional pipes.  The  claims  I  could 
make  for  this  principle  in  tobacco 
enjoyment  are  so  spectacular  that 
no  pipe  smoker  would  believe  them. 
So,  since  "seeing  is  believing,"  I 
also  say  "smoking  is  convincing" 
and  I  want  to  send  you  one  Carey 
Pipe  to  smoke  30  days  at  my  risk. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  you  are 
willing  to  give  up  your  Carey  Pipe, 
simply  break  it  to  bits— and  re- 
turn it  to  me— the  trial  has  cost 
you  nothing. 

Please  send  me  your  name  to- 
day. The  coupon  or  a  postal  card 
will  do.  I'll  send  you  absolutely 
free  my  complete  trial  offer  so  you 
can  decide  for  yourself  whether  or 
not  my  pipe-smoking  friends  are 
right  when  they  say  the  Carey  Pipe 
is  the  greatest  smoking  invention 
ever  patented.  Send  your  name 
and  mailing  address  to  me  today. 
As  one  pipe  smoker  to  another,  I'll 
guarantee  you  the  surprise  of  your 
life,  Free.  Write: 


E.  A.  Carey,  Dept.  273K,  1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60640 


E.  A.  CAREY,  1920  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Dept.  273K,  Chicago,  III.  60640 

Please  mail  facts  about  the  Carey  Pipe  postage  prepaid.  After  reading 
I  will  decide  if  I  want  to  try  it  for  30  Days  at  YOUR  RISK.  Every- 
thing you  send  is  free.  No  salesman  is  to  call. 


City_ 


-Zip- 
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HOLIDAY 

DIRECTORY 

''Iff 

PLACES  TO  STAY 

RESTAURANTS 

ENTERTAINMENT 

1967 


Where  to  stay 
When  to  go 
What  to  wear 
Where  to  dine 

get  this  new,  handy  80-page  booklet.  Shows 
hundreds  of  ads  of  preferred  places  to  stay, 
dine,  be  entertained.  Send  coupon,  50c  for 
handling,  postage. 


HOLIDAY  1967  DIRECTORY 
Room  34,  Independence  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105 

Enclosed  is  50c;  send  Places  to  Stay  book 
Name 


Address. 
City 


State. 


-Zip_ 


DENTURE  WEARERS: 

Because  your  mouth  is  different, 
you  need  a  custom  fit. 

We  developed  EZO  dental  cushions  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  different  mouth-sizes  to  eliminate  guesswork. 
There's  too  much  guesswork  with  messy,  gummy,  often 
bad-tasting  pastes  and  powders  .  .  .  different  doses — -dif- 
ferent fit — every  time. 

So  our  unique,  soft,  disposable  dental  cushions  are  designed 
to  insure  long-lasting,  secure  and  comfortable  fit.  This  they 
do  consistently.  The  very  few  that  EZO  doesn't  fit  simply 
trim  them.  They've  learned  to  love  EZO's  clean  comfort  and 
social  security.  You  can,  too. 

EZO  America's  largest  selling  dental  cushions 
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PHOTO  CORNERS 


10<«  25(  SIZES  AI  CHAIN,  DRUG,  VARIETY  STORES 


which  is  me.  So  I  still  don't  have  a 
tap  on  Chester  Anderson,  but  one  day 
in  the  Panhandle  I  run  into  a  kid  who 
says  he  is  Chester's  "associate."  He 
has  on  a  black  cape,  black  slouch  hat, 
mauve  Job's  Daughters'  sweatshirt  and 
dark  glasses,  and  he  says  his  name  is 
Claude  Hayward,  but  never  mind  that 
because  I  think  of  him  just  as  The  Con- 
nection. The  Connect  ion  offers  to  "  check 
me  out." 

I  take  off  my  dark  glasses  so  he  can 
see  my  eyes.  He  leaves  his  on. 

"How  much  you  get  paid  for  doing 
this  kind  of  media  poisoning?"  he  says 
for  openers. 

I  put  my  dark  glasses  back  on. 

"There's  only  one  way  to  find  out 
where  it's  at."  The  Connection  says, 
and  jerks  his  thumb  at  the  photog- 
rapher I'm  with.  "Dump  him  and  get 
out  on  the  Street.  Don't  take  money. 
You  won't  need  money."  He  reaches 
into  his  cape  and  pulls  out  a  mimeo- 
graphed sheet  announcing  a  series  of 
classes  at  the  Digger  Free  Store  on 
How  to  Avoid  Getting  Busted,  VD, 
Rape,  Pregnancy,  Beatings  and  Star- 
vation. "You  oughta  come,"  The  Con- 
nection says.  "You'll  need  it." 

I  say  maybe,  but  meanwhile  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  Chester  Anderson. 

"If  we  decide  to  get  in  touch  with 
you  at  all,"  The  Connection  says, 
"we'll  get  in  touch  with  you  real 
quick."  He  kept  an  eye  on  me  in  the 
Park  after  that,  but  he  never  did  call 
the  number  I  gave  him. 

It  is  twilight  and  cold  and  too  early 
to  find  Deadeye  at  the  Blue  Unicorn 
so  I  ring  Max's  bell.  Barbara  comes  to 
the  door. 

"Max  and  Tom  are  seeing  somebody 
on  a  kind  of  business  thing,"  she  says. 
"Can  you  come  back  a  little  later?" 
I  am  hard  put  to  think  what  Max  and 
Tom  might  be  seeing  somebody  about 
in  the  way  of  business,  but  a  few  days 
later  in  the  Park  I  find  out. 

"Hey,"  Tom  calls.  "Sorry  you 
couldn't  come  up  the  other  day,  but 
business  was  being  done."  This  time 
I  get  the  point.  "We  got  some  great 
stuff,"  he  adds,  and  begins  to  elaborate. 
Every  third  person  in  the  Park  this 
afternoon  looks  like  a  narcotics  agent 
and  I  try  to  change  the  subject.  Later 
I  suggest  to  Max  that  he  be  more  wary 
in  public.  "Listen,  I'm  very  cautious," 
he  says.  "You  can't  be  too  careful." 

By  now  I  have  an  unofficial  taboo 
contact  with  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department.  What  happens  is  that 
this  cop  and  I  meet  in  various  late- 
movie  ways,  like  I  happen  to  be  sitting 
in  the  bleachers  at  a  baseball  game  and 
he  happens  to  sit  down  next  to  me.  and 
we  exchange  guarded  generalities.  No 
information  actually  passes  between  us, 
but  after  a  while  we  get  to  kind  of  like 
each  other. 

"The  kids  aren't  too  bright,"  he  is 
telling  me  on  this  particular  day. 
"They'll  tell  you  they  can  always  spot 
an  undercover,  they'll  tell  you  about 
'the  kind  of  car  he  drives.'  They  aren't 
talking  about  undercovers,  they're 
talking  about  plainclothesmen  who  just 
happen  to  drive  unmarked  cars,  like  I 
do.  They  can't  tell  an  undercover.  An 
undercover  doesn't  drive  some  black 
Ford  with  a  two-way  radio." 

He  tells  me  about  an  undercover 
who  was   taken   out   of  the   District 


because  he  was  believed  to  be  over- 
exposed, too  familiar.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  narcotics  squad,  and  by 
error  was  immediately  sent  back  into 
the  District  as  a  narcotics  undercover. 
The  cop  plays  with  his  keys.  "You 
want  to  know  how  smart  these  kids 
are?"  he  says  finally.  "The  first  week, 
this  guy  makes  forty-three  cases." 

Some  kid  with  braces  on  his  teeth  is 
playing  his  guitar  and  boasting  that 
he  got  the  last  of  the  STP  from  Mr.  X 
himself,  and  someone  else  is  talking 
about  some  acid  that  will  be  avail- 
able within  the  next  month,  and  you 
can  see  that  nothing  much  is  hap- 
pening around  the  San  Francisco  Oracle 
office  this  afternoon.  A  boy  sits  at  a 
drawing  board  drawing  the  infinitesi- 
mal figures  that  people  do  on  speed, 
and  the  kid  with  the  braces  watches 
him.  "I'm  gonna  shoot  my  wo— man." 
he  sings  softly.  "She  been  with  a-noth-er 
man."  Someone  works  out  the  numer- 
ology of  my  name  and  the  name  of  the 
photographer  I'm  with.  The  photogra- 
pher's is  all  white  and  the  sea  ("If  I 
were  to  make  you  some  beads,  see.  I'd 
do  it  mainly  in  white,"  he  is  told),  but 
mine  has  a  double  death  symbol.  The 
afternoon  does  not  seem  to  be  getting 
anywhere,  so  it's  suggested  we  get  in 
touch  with  a  man  named  Sandy.  We  are 
told  he  will  take  us  to  the  Zen  temple. 

Four  boys  and  one  middle-aged  man 
are  sitting  on  a  grass  mat  at  Sandy's 
place,  sipping  anise  tea  and  listening  to 
Sandy  read  Laura  Huxley's  You  Are 
Not  the  Target. 

We  sit  down  and  have  some  anise 
tea.  "Meditation  turns  us  on."  Sandy 
says.  He  has  a  shaved  head  and  the 
kind  of  cherubic  face  usually  seen  in 
newspaper  photographs  of  mass  mur- 
derers. The  middle-aged  man,  whose 
name  is  George,  is  making  me  uneasy 
because  he  is  in  a  trance  next  to  me  and 
he  stares  at  me  without  seeing  me. 

I  feel  that  my  mind  is  going — George 
is  dead,  or  we  all  are — when  the  tele- 
phone suddenly  rings. 

"It's  for  George."  Sandy  says. 

"George,  telephone." 

"George." 

Somebody  waves  his  hand  in  front  of 
George  and  George  finally  gets  up.  bows, 
and  moves  toward  the  door  on  the  balls 
of  his  feet. 

"I  think  I'll  take  George's  tea," 
somebody  says.  "George — are  you 
coming  back?" 

George  stops  at  the  door  and  stares 
at  each  of  us  in  turn.  "In  a  woment." 
he  snaps. 

Do  you  know  who  is  the  first  eternal 
spaceman  of  this  universe? 
The  first  to  send  his  wild  wild  vibra- 
tions 

To  all  those  cosmic  superstations? 
For  the  song  he  always  shouts 
Sends  the  planets  flipping  out  .  .  . 
But  I'll  tell  you  before  you  think  me 
loony 

That  I'm  talking  about  Narada 
Muni  .  .  . 
Singing 
HARE  KRISHNA  HARE 

KRISHNA 
KRISHNA  KRISHNA  HARE 

HARE 
HARE  RAMA  HARE  RAMA 
RAMA  RAMA  HARE  HARE' 

is  a  Krishna  song.  Words  by  Howard 
Wheeler  and  music  by  Michael  Grant. 
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Maybe  the  trip  is  not  in  Zen  but  in 
Krishna,  so  I  visit  Michael  Grant,  the 
Swami  A.  C.  Bhaktivedanta's  leading 
disciple  in  San  Francisco.  Grant  is  at 
home  with  his  brother-in-law  and  his 
wife,  a  pretty  girl  wearing  a  cashmere 
pullover,  a  jumper  and  a  red  caste  mark 
on  her  forehead. 

"  I've  been  associated  with  the  Swami 
since  about  last  July."  Michael  says. 
"See,  the  Swami  came  here  from  India 
and  he  was  at  this  ashram  (hermitage) 
in  upstate  New  York  and  he  just  kept 
to  himself  and  chanted  a  lot.  For  a 
couple  of  months.  Pretty  soon  I  helloed 
him  get  his  storefront  in  New  York. 
Now  it's  an  international  movement, 
which  we  spread  by  teaching  this 
chant."  Michael  is  fingering  his  red 
wooden  beads  and  I  notice  that  I  am 
the  only  person  in  the  room  who  is 
wearing  shoes.  "It's  catching  on  like 
wildfire." 

"  If  everybody  chanted."  the  brother- 
in-law  says,  "there  wouldn't  be  any 
problem  with  the  police  or  anybody." 

"Ginsberg  calls  the  chant  ecstasy, 
but  the  Swami  says  that's  not  exactly 
it."  Michael  walks  across  the  room  and 
straightens  a  picture  of  Krishna  as  a 
baby.  "Too  bad  you  can't  meet  the 
Swami,"  he  adds.  "The  Swami's  in  New 
York  now." 

"Ecstasy's  not  the  right  word  at  all," 
says  the  brother-in-law,  who  has  been 
thinking  about  it.  "  It  makes  you  think 
of  some  mundane  ecstasy." 

The  next  day  I  drop  by  Max  and 
Sharon's,  and  find  them  in  bed  smoking 
a  little  morning  hash.  Sharon  once  ad- 
vised me  that  even  half  a  joint  of  grass 
would  make  getting  up  in  the  morning 
a  beautiful  thing.  I  ask  Max  how 
Krishna  strikes  him. 

"  You  can  get  a  high  on  a  mantra,"  he 
says.  "But  I'm  holy  on  acid." 

Max  passes  the  joint  to  Sharon  and 
leans  back.  "Too  bad  you  couldn't  meet 
the  Swami."  he  savs.  "The  Swami  was 
the  turn-on." 

"Anybody  who  thinks  this  is  all  about 
drugs  has  his  head  in  a  bag.  It's  a  social 
movement,  quintessential!))  romantic,  the 
kind  that  recurs  in  times  of  real  social 
crisis.  The  themes  are  always  the  same. 
A  return  to  innocence.  The  invocation 
of  an  earlier  authority  and  control.  The 
mysteries  of  the  blood.  An  itch  for  the 
transcendental,  for  purification.  Right 
there  you've  got  the  ways  that  romanticism 
historically  ends  up  in  trouble,  lends  it- 
self to  authoritarianism.  When  the  direc- 


tion appears.   How  long  do  you  think 
it'll  take  for  that  to  happen?" 

is  a  question  a  San  Francisco  psychia- 
trist, asked  me. 

At  the  time  I  was  in  San  Francisco 
the  political  potential  of  the  move- 
ment was  just  becoming  clear.  It  had 
always  been  clear  to  the  revolutionary 
core  of  the  Diggers,  whose  guerrilla 
talent  was  now  bent  on  open  confron- 
tations and  the  creation  of  a  summer 
emergency,  and  it  was  clear  to  many 
of  the  doctors  and  priests  and  sociolo- 
gists who  had  occasion  to  work  in  the 
District,  and  it  could  rapidly  become 
clear  to  any  outsider  who  bothered  to 
decode  Chester  Anderson's  call-to- 
action  communiques  or  to  watch  who 
was  there  first  at  the  street  skirmishes 
which  now  set  the  tone  for  life  in  the 
District.  One  did  not  have  to  be  a 
political  analyst  to  see  it :  The  boys  in 
the  rock  groups  saw  it,  because  they 
were  often  where  it  was  happening. 
"In  the  Park  there  are  always  twenty 
or  thirty  people  below  the  stand,"  one 
of  the  Grateful  Dead  complained  to 
me.  "ready  to  take  the  crowd  on  some 
militant  trip." 

But  the  peculiar  beauty  of  this  polit- 
ical potential,  as  far  as  the  activists 
were  concerned,  was  that  it  remained 
not  clear  at  all  to  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  District.  Nor  was  it  clear 
to  the  press,  which  at  varying  levels 
of  competence  continued  to  report 
"the  hippie  phenomenon"  as  an  ex- 
tended panty  raid;  an  artistic  avant- 
garde  led  by  such  comfortable  YMHA 
regulars  as  Allen  Ginsberg;  or  a 
thoughtful  protest,  not  unlike  joining 
the  Peace  Corps. 

This  last,  or  they're-trying-to-tell-us- 
something  approach,  reached  its  apogee 
in  July  in  a  Time  cover  story  which  re- 
vealed that  hippies  "scorn  money — 
they  call  it  'bread,'"  and  remains  the 
most  remarkable,  if  unwitting,  extant 
evidence  that  the  signals  between  the 
generations   are   irrevocably   jammed. 

Because  the  signals  the  press  was 
getting  were  immaculate  of  political 
possibilities,  the  tensions  of  the  Dis- 
trict went  unremarked  upon,  even 
during  the  period  when  there  were  so 
many  observers  on  Haight  Street  from 
Life  and  Look  and  CBS  that  they  were 
largely  observing  one  another.  The 
observers  believed  roughly  what  the 
children  told  them:  That  they  were  a 
generation  dropped  out  of  political 
action,  beyond  power  games,  that 
the   New   Left   was  on   an  ego   trip. 
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THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 

"ft*//  /  don't  want  a  veterinarian  .  .  .  if*  for  Harriet .  .  .  she's  inside" 


Enjoy  your  home  more 
with  a  modern  Bilco  Door. 

When  building  or  buying  a  new  home,  be  sure  it  has  this  key  to  a  useful, 
convenient,  safe  basement  ...  a  modern,  direct  access  Bilco  Door.  Bilco 
supplements  your  interior  stair  to  eliminate  unnecessary  tracking  through 
first  floor  rooms.  Makes  storage  easy  and  convenient.  Opens  up  your  base- 
ment for  recreation  and  hobbies. 


A  remarkable  improvement  for  your  present  borne,  toot 

It's  the  perfect  replacement  for  your  wornout,  troublesome  wood  door. 
Rugged  all-steel  construction,  neat  trim  appearance,  easy  operation  and 
water-tightness  make  Bilco  the  overwhelming  choice  of  all  homeowners! 

I  1 

THE  BILCO  COMPANY,  Dept.  RN109,     New  Haven,  Conn.  06505 

Please  send  folder  and  name  of  local  dealer. 
D  I'm  interested  for  a  new  home. 

□  To  replace  a  wood  door. 

□  "Basement  Pre-planning"  booklet  for  new 
home  buyers.  Full  of  ideas— 25c  enclosed. 

NAME 


SEE  IT!  TRY  IT! 

ON    DISPLAY    AT    LEADING 
BUILDING  MATERIALS  DEALERS 

Price  about  $70  OO.depending  upon  size. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


STATE. 


.ZIP- 


r^iu^/Hi 


AMERICAS  FINEST 
BASEMENT  DOOR 


Only  a  genuine  Bilco  Door  bears  this  trademark. 
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THE  HIPPIE  GENERATION, 


Ergo,  there  really  were  no  activists  in 
the  Haight-Ashbury,  and  those  things 
which  happened  every  Sunday  were 
spontaneous  demonstrations  because, 
just  as  the  Diggers  say.  the  police  are 
brutal  and  juveniles  have  no  rights  and 
runaways  are  deprived  of  their  right  to 
self-determination,  and  people  are 
starving  to  death  on  Haight  Street. 

Of  course  the  activists— not  those 
whose  thinking  had  become  rigid,  but 
those  whose  approach  to  revolution 
was  imaginatively  anarchic— had  long 
ago  grasped  the  reality  which  still 
eluded  the  press:  We  were  seeing  some- 
thing important.  We  were  seeing  the 
desperate  attempt  of  a  handful  of 
pathetically  unequipped  children  to 
create  a  community  in  a  social  vacuum. 
Once  we  had  seen  these  children,  we 
could  no  longer  overlook  the  vacuum, 
no  longer  pretend  that  the  society's 
atomization  could  be  reversed.  At 
some  point  between  1945  and  1967  we 
had  somehow  neglected  to  tell  these 
children  the  rules  of  the  game  we 
happened  to  be  playing.  Maybe  we 
had  stopped  believing  in  the  rules  our- 
selves, maybe  we  were  having  a  failure 
of  nerve  about  the  game.  Or  maybe 
there  were  just  too  few  people  around 
to  do  the  telling.  These  were  children 
who  grew  up  cut  loose  from  the  web  of 
cousins  and  great-aunts  and  family 
doctors  and  lifelong  neighbors  who  had 
traditionally  suggested  and  enforced 
the  society's  values.  They  are  children 
who  have  moved  around  a  lot.  San 
Jose,  Chula  Vista,  here.  They  are  less  in 
rebellion  against  the  society  than  ig- 
norant of  it.  able  only  to  feed  back  cer- 
tain of  its  most  publicized  self-doubts, 
Vietnam,  diet  pills,  the  Bomb. 

They  feed  back  exactly  what  is 
given  them.  Because  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  words— words  are  for  "type- 
heads."  Chester  Anderson  tells  them. 
and  a  thought  which  needs  words  is  just 
another  ego  trip— their  only  proficient 
vocabulary  is  in  the  society's  plati- 
tudes. As  it  happens,  I  am  still  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  that  the  ability  to 
think  for  oneself  depends  upon  one's 
mastery  of  the  language,  and  I  am  not 
optimistic  about  children  who  will 
settle  for  saying,  to  indicate  that  their 
mother  and  father  do  not  live  together, 
that  they  come  from  "a  broken  home." 
They  are  14,  15,  16  years  old,  younger 
all  the  time,  an  army  of  children  wait- 
ing to  be  given  the  words. 

Peter  Berg  knows  a  lot  of  words. 

"Is  Peter  Berg  around?"  I  ask. 

"Maybe." 

"Are  you  Peter  Berg?" 

"Yeh." 

The  reason  Peter  Berg  does  not 
bother  to  share  too  many  words  with 
me  is  because  jjwo  of  the  words  he 
knows  are  "media  poisoning."  Peter 
Berg  wears  a  gold  earring  and  is  per- 
haps the  only  person  in  the  District 
upon  whom  a  gold  earring  looks  ob- 
scurely ominous.  He  belongs  to  the 
San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe,  some  of 
whose  members  started  the  Artist's 
Ulceration  Front  for  "those  who  seek 
to  combine  their  creative  urge  with 
socio-political  involvement."  It  was 
out  of  the  Mime  Troupe  that  the  Dig- 
gers grew,  during  the  1966  Hunter's 
Point  riots  when  it  seemed  a  good  idea 
to  give  away  food  and  do  puppet  shows 
in  the  streets,  making  fun  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  Along  with  Arthur  Lisch, 
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Peter  Berg  is  part  of  the  shadow  leader- 
ship of  the  Diggers,  and  it  was  he  who 
more  or  less  invented  and  first  intro- 
duced to  the  press  the  notion  that 
there  would  be  an  influx  into  San 
Francisco  this  summer  of  200.000  in- 
digent adolescents.  The  only  conversa- 
tion I  ever  have  with  Peter  Berg  is 
about  how  he  holds  me  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  way  Life  captioned 
Henri  Cartier-Bresson's  pictures  out 
of  Cuba,  but  I  like  to  watch  him  at 
work  in  the  Park. 

Big  Brother  is  playing  in  the  Pan- 
handle and  almost  everybody  is  high 
and  it  is  a  pretty  nice  Sunday  after- 
noon between  three  and  six  o'clock, 
which  the  activists  say  are  the  three 
hours  of  the  week  when  something  is 
most  likely  to  happen  in  the  Haight- 
Ashbury,  and  who  turns  up  but  Peter 
Berg.  He  is  with  his  wife  and  six  or 


up  what  they  can '  t  get  &  how  you  get 
away  with  it  &  how  come  you  not  a 
faggot  with  hai  r  so  long  &  they  want 
haight  street  one  way  or  the  other. 
IFY0U  DON'T  KNOW,  BY  AUGUST  HAIGHT 
STREET  WILL  BE  A  CEMETERY . 

Max  reads  the  flier  and  stands  up. 
"I  m  getting  bad  vibes,"  he  says,  and 
he  and  Sharon  leave. 

I  have  to  stay  around  because  I'm 
looking  for  Otto  so  I  walk  over  to  where 
the  Mime  Troupers  have  formed  a  cir- 
cle around  a  Negro.  Peter  Berg  is  say- 
ing, if  anybody  asks,  that  this  is  street 
theater,  and  I  figure  the  curtain  is  up 
because  what  they  are  doing  right  now 
is  jabbing  the  Negro  with  the  night- 
sticks. They  jab,  and  they  bare  their 
teeth,  and  they  rock  on  the  balls  of 
their  feet,  and  they  wait. 

"I'm  beginning  to  get  annoyed  here," 
the  Negro  says.  "I'm  gonna  get  mad." 

By  now  there  are  several  Negroes 
around,  reading  the  signs  and  watching. 


Hazel  by  tu  ti_ 


"Knobby  .  .  ." 


seven  other  people,  along  with  Chester 
Anderson's  associate  The  Connection, 
and  the  first  peculiar  thing  is,  they're 
in  blackface.  I  mention  to  Max  and 
Sharon  that  some  members  of  the 
Mime  Troupe  seem  to  be  in  blackface. 

"It's  street  theater,"  Sharon  assures 
me.  "It's  supposed  to  be  really  groovy." 

The  Mime  Troupers  get  a  little 
closer,  and  there  are  some  other  pe- 
culiar things  about  them.  For  one 
thing  they  are  tapping  people  on  the 
head  with  dimestore  plastic  night- 
sticks, and  for  another  they  are  wear- 
ing signs  on  their  backs:  How  Many 
Times  You  Been  Raped,  You  Love 
Freaks?  and  things  like  that.  Then 
they  are  distributing  communication- 
company  fliers  which  say: 

&  this  summer  thousands  of  un- 
white  un-suburban  boppers  are  go- 
ing to  want  to  know  why  you  '  ve  given 


"Just  beginning  to  get  annoyed,  are 
you?"  one  of  the  Mime  Troupers  says. 
"Don't  you  think  it's  about  time?" 

"Listen,  here,"  another  Negro  says. 
"There's  room  for  everybody  in  the 
Park." 

"Yeah?"  a  girl  in  blackface  says. 
"Everybody  who?" 

"Why."  he  says,  confused.  "Every- 
body. In  America." 

"In  America,"  the  blackface  girl 
shrieks.  "Listen  to  him  talk  about 
America." 

"Listen,"  he  says.  "Listen  here." 

"What'd  America  ever  do  for  you?" 
the  girl  in  blackface  jeers.  "White  kids 
here,  they  can  sit  in  the  Park  all  sum- 
mer long,  listening  to  music,  because 
their  big-shot  parents  keep  sending 
them  money.  Who  ever  sends  you 
money?" 

"Listen."  the  Negro  says  helplessly. 


You're  gonna  start  something  here, 
this  isn't  right " 

"You  tell  us  what's  right,  black  boy." 
the  girl  says. 

The  youngest  member  of  the  black- 
face group,  an  earnest  tall  kid  about 
19,  20,  is  hanging  back  at  the  edge  of 
the  scene.  I  offer  him  an  apple  and  ask 
what  is  going  on.  "Well,"  he  says,  "I'm 
new  at  this,  I'm  just  beginning  to  study 
it,  but  you  see  the  capitalists  are  tak- 
ing over  the  District,  and  that's  what 
Peter— well,  ask  Peter." 

I  did  not  ask  Peter.  It  went  on  for 
a  while.  But  on  that  particular  Sunday 
between  three  and  six  o'clock  everyone 
was  too  high,  and  the  weather  was  too 
good,  and  the  Hunter's  Point  gangs  who 
usually  come  in  between  three  and  six 
on  Sunday  afternoon  had  come  in  on 
Saturday  instead,  and  nothing  started. 
While  I  waited  for  Otto  I  asked  a  little 
girl  I  had  met  a  couple  of  times  before 
what  she  had  thought  of  it.  "It's  some- 
thing groovy  they  call  street  theater," 
she  said.  I  said  I  had  wondered  if  it 
might  not  have  political  overtones.  She 
is  17  years  old  and  she  worked  it  around 
in  her  mind  for  a  while  and  finally  she 
remembered  a  couple  of  words  from 
somewhere.  "Maybe  it's  some  John 
Birch  thing,"  she  said. 

When  I  finally  find  Otto  he  says,  "I 
got  something  at  my  place  that'll  blow 
your  mind."  and  when  we  get  there  I 
see  a  child  on  the  living-room  floor, 
wearing  a  reefer  coat,  reading  a  comic 
book.  She  keeps  licking  her  lips  in 
concentration  and  the  only  off  thing 
about  her  is  that  she's  wearing  white 
lipstick. 

"Five  years  old,"  he  says.  "On  acid." 

The  five-year-old's  name  is  Susan, 
and  she  tells  me  she  is  in  High  Kinder- 
garten. She  lives  with  her  mother  and 
some  other  people,  just  got  over  the 
measles,  wants  a  bicycle  for  Christmas, 
and  particularly  likes  soda,  ice  cream. 
Marty  in  the  Jefferson  Airplane. 
Bob  in  the  Grateful  Dead,  and  the 
beach.  She  remembers  going  to  the 
beach  once  a  long  time  ago  and  wishes 
she  had  taken  a  bucket.  For  a  year  her 
mother  has  given  her  acid  and  peyote. 
Susan  describes  it  as  getting  stoned. 

I  start  to  ask  if  any  of  the  other  chil- 
dren in  High  Kindergarten  get  stoned, 
but  I  falter  at  the  key  words. 

"She  means  do  the  other  kids  in  your 
class  turn  on,  get  stoned,"  says  the 
friend  of  her  mother's  who  brought  her 
to  Otto's. 

"Only  Sally  and  Anne,"  Susan  says. 

"What  about  Lia?"  her  mother's 
friend  prompts. 

"Lia,"  Susan  says,  "is  not  in  High 
Kindergarten." 

Sue  Ann's  three-year-old  Michael 
started  a  fire  this  morning  before  any- 
one was  up,  but  Don  got  it  out  before 
much  damage  was  done.  Michael 
burned  his  arm.  though,  which  is  prob- 
ably why  his  mother  was  so  jumpy 
when  she  happened  to  see  him  chew- 
ing on  an  electric  cord.  "You'll  fry 
like  rice."  she  screamed.  The  only  peo- 
ple around  were  Don  and  one  of  Sue 
Ann's  macrobiotic  friends  and  some- 
body who  was  on  his  way  to  a  commune 
in  the  Santa  Lucias.  and  they  didn\ 
notice  Sue  Ann  screaming  at  Michael 
because  they  were  in  the  kitchen  tn  - 
ing  to  retrieve  some  very  good  Moroc- 
can hash  which  had  dropped  down 
through  a  floorboard  that  had  been 
damaged  in  the  fire.  Q 
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of  the  drug?  "I  wouldn't  consider  giving 
another  person  a  drug  I  hadn't  taken 
myself."  savs  Weil.  "When  you're  dealing 
with  a  drug  that  affects  experience,  that's 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  do  it." 

Weil's  primary  interest  these  days  is 
the  way  in  which  psychcdclics  some- 
times appear  to  effect  psychosomatic 
cures  (he  investigates  that  thesis  in  his 
next  book  for  Houghton  Mifflin,  forth- 
coming this  fall).  Psychoactive  sub- 
stances. Weil  posits,  give  people  another 
way  of  looking  at  their  relationship  to 
their  bodies.  He  notes  that  there  has 
never  been  a  case  of  drug  overdose  or 
toxicity  in  the  physical  sense:  "Psyche- 
delics," he  says,  "are  the  safest  medical 
drugs  known." 

1  TAKE  LEAVE  OF  WEII.  TO  VISIT  DR.  RICHARD 

Evans  Schultes— Weil's  mentor  during 
the  '60s,  now  his  neighbor  at  the  Botani- 
cal Museum  and  one  of  the  most  highly 
regarded  ethnobotanists  in  America.  In 
his  many  years  of  field  work,  primarily 
in  the  Amazon,  Shultes  succeeded  in 
identifying  more  than  one  hundred 
psychoactive  plants. 

Dr.  Schultes,  it  turns  out,  is  not  as 
enthusiastic  as  some  people  about  the 
use  of  psychcdclics  in  our  culture.  "I  use 
the  word  hallucinogenic,"  he  says.  "I 
leave  the  word  psychedelic  for  Mr  Leary 
and  his  friends." 

What  is  his  objection? 

"I  look  with  a  dim  eye  on  using  hallu- 
cinogens to  get  the  mystic  experience," 
he  says.  "Some  people  are  sincere,  oth- 
ers are  not.  It's  a  cultural  difference: 
primitive  peoples  think  of  sickness  and 
death  as  being  caused  by  interference 
from  the  spirit  world,  and  these  few 
plants  that  have  these  extraordinary 
effects  allow  them  to  commune  with  the 
spirits.  They  don't  have  that  use  in  our 
history.  We  lack  the  thousands  of  years  of 
experience.  We  lack  the  appreciation  of 
them  as  sacred." 

Well,  I  ask,  does  he  think  that  our  cul- 
ture will  ever  learn  to  use  hallucino- 
genic plants  in  a  sacred  manner? 

"I  don't  think  so,"  says  Dr.  Schultes. 
"It's  just  not  in  our  culture.  Look  at  the 
way  we  treat  alcohol." 

AT   DR    SCHILTESS  INVITATION.  I  VISIT  THE 

Tina  and  Gordon  Wasson  Ethnomycol- 


ogy  Library  down  the  hall.  Valcntina 
Pavlovna  Wasson,  a  Russian-born  pedia- 
trician, and  R.  Gordon  Wasson  were  the 
first  non-Indians  in  recorded  history  to  par- 
take of  the  sacred  mushroom  teonanacatl 
( "flesh  of  the  gods" ).  Their  collection  of 
material  on  cthnomycology— the  study 
of  mushrooms  and  human  beings- 
contains  over  2,500  books  and  a  number 
of  rare  objects  corroborating  the  Wassons' 
theory  (put  forth  in  a  number  of  books) 
that  the  worship  of  the  mushroom  goes 
back  to  the  dawn  of  human  history. 
There  are  many  objects  from  China  and 
Japan,  as  well  as  "mushroom  stones" 
from  Guatemala,  for  example,  and  a 
ceramic  statue  from  Mexico,  about  two 
thousand  years  old,  of  a  goddess  talking 
to  a  giant  mushroom. 

Recently,  Alvaro  Estrada,  a  Mexican 
anthropologist  who  speaks  Maztec,  re- 
corded, translated,  and  published  the 
autobiography  of  Maria  Sabina,  the  tradi- 
tional Mexican  curandera  ( healer )  who 
first  gave  Wasson  the  sacred  mushrooms. 
"Before  Wasson,"  says  Maria,  "I  felt  that 
the  saint  children  [mushrooms]  elevated 
me.  I  don't  feel  like  that  anymore  .  .  . 
From  the  moment  the  foreigners  arrived, 
the  saint  children  lost  their  purity.  They 
lost  their  force." 

"These  words  make  me  wince," 
Wasson  writes  in  the  preface  to  Maria 
Sabina:  Her  Life  and  Chants.  "I,  Gordon 
Wasson,  am  held  responsible  for  the  end 
of  a  religious  practice  in  Mesoamerica 
that  goes  back  far,  for  millennia.  I  fear 
she  spoke  the  truth,  exemplifying  her 
wisdom.  A  practice  carried  on  in  se- 
cret for  centuries  has  now  been  aerated 
and  aeration  spells  the  end." 

Yet,  Wasson  recalls,  'At  the  time  of 
my  first  velada  [ceremony]  with  Maria 
Sabina,  in  1955,  I  had  to  make  a  choice: 
suppress  my  experience  or  resolve  to 
present  it  worthily  to  the  world.  There 
was  never  a  doubt  in  my  mind." 

I  put  in  a  call  to  Wasson,  now  retired 
in  Connecticut,  to  ask  whether  he  sees  a 
role  for  the  sacred  mushrooms  or  similar 
substances  in  our  world  today.  "I  per- 
sonally see  no  role,"  he  answers.  And 
then  there  is  a  long  pause,  and  I  have  the 
feeling  that  this  man,  now  in  his  eighties, 
who  years  ago  was  somehow  picked  to 
discover  a  secret  that  had  been  kept  for 
thousands  of  years,  is  looking  back  into 


time  and  then  forward,  the  corridors  of 
space  unfolding  like  an  accordian.  "But  I 
could  be  wrong,"  he  says.  'After  all,  I 
don't  know  what  our  culture  can  de- 
velop. It  changes  so  quickly,  you  know." 
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The  renewed  interest  in  psychedelics 
is  reflected  In  a  new  wave  of  books 
on  the  subject.  Here  are  some  of  the 
latest  and  best: 

Chocolate  to  Morphine;  Under- 
standing Mind-Active  Drugs  by 
Andrew  Weil,  M.D..  and  Winifred 
Rosen  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1983): 
Written  for  young  adults,  this  reliable, 
straightforward  guide  is  equally  in- 
formative and  useful  for  old  adults. 
Flashbacks:  An  Autobiography  by 
Timothy  Leary  (J  P  Tarcher /Houghton 
Mifflin,  1983):  High  adventure  and 
revealing  gossip  about  what  it  was 
like  to  turn  on  the  world. 
LSD- My  Problem  Child  by  Albert 
Hofmann  (J.  P.  Tarcher/Houghton 
Mifflin,  1983):  A  charming  introduc- 
tion to  the  discoverer  of  LSD,  who 
emerges  as  a  remarkably  gentle  and 
wise  fellow. 

Maria  Sabina:  Her  Life  and  Chants 
by  Alvaro  Estrada  (Ross-Erikson, 
1981 ):  A  rare  portrayal  of  the  use  of 
sacred  plants  in  a  traditional  society 
Moksha:  Writings  on  Psychedelics 
and  the  Visionary  Experience,  by 
Aldous  Huxley,  edited  by  Michael 
Horowitz  and  Cynthia  Palmer  (J.  R 
Tarcher/Houghton  Mifflin.  1982): 
A  wide-ranging  collection  of  hither- 
to scattered  pieces  on  matters 
psychedelic. 

Psychedelic  Drugs  Reconsidered 
by  Lester  Grinspoon  and  James  B. 
Bakalar  (Basic  Books/Harper  Colo- 
phon, rev.  ed,  1981 ):  One  of  those 
rarities— a  readable  scholarly  work, 
with  a  comprehensive  annotated 
bibliography. 

Psychedelics  Encyclopedia  by 
Peter  Stafford  (J.  P  Tarcher/Houghton 
Mifflin,  rev.  ed.,  1983):  Both  an  essen- 
tial reference  work  .and  a  fascinating 
repository  of  psychedelic  lore. 
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in  the  field.  They  contend  that  "almost  as 
many  people  are  experimenting  with 
psychedelic  drugs  now  as  in  the  late  '60s, 
but  fewer  are  taking  them  habitually,  try- 
ing to  build  a  vision  of  the  universe  and  a 
way  of  life  on  them,  or  suffering  disas- 
trous reactions.  The  novelty  is  gone,  their 
limitations  and  dangers  are  better  under- 
stood, and  their  virtues  easier  to  put  into 
perspective;  as  often  happens  after  a  new 
epidemic,  abuse  has  stopped." 

Even  so,  Bakalar  tells  us,  a  central 
problem  remains.  He  begins  his  talk  by 
quoting  a  Mexican  Indian  who  once  told 
anthropologist  Peter  Furst,  'Aspirin  is  a 
drug;  peyote  is  sacred." 

"Twenty  years  after  beginning  claims 
of  spectacular  success,"  says  Bakalar, 
"there  is  hostile  incredulity.  Twenty  years 
after,  LSD  is  a  pariah  drug  " 

Bakalar  takes  a  cultural  historian's  long 
view  of  the  matter.  "The  tendency  for 
psychedelics  to  spill  over  into  religious 
experiences  is  responsible,"  he  says. 
"There  is  a  deeply  ingrained  cultural 
attitude  against  it."  As  Bakalar  points  out, 
in  our  society,  drugs  "are  either  medi- 
cine or  to  be  abused."  Since  that  is  the 
case,  our  society  simply  has  no  proper 
classification  for  psychedelics.  "Psyche- 
delic therapy,"  Bakalar  tells  the  assembled 
psychiatrists,  "is  too  close  to  religion  for 
either  psychiatrists  or  ministers." 

The  panel  closes  with  a  question  and 
answer  session,  where  a  psychiatrist  asks 
Dr.  Kurland  about  the  prospects  for 
funding  LSD  research.  "There  are  no 
funds,"  Kurland  says.  "It's  more  or  less  a 
labor  of  love." 

Concludes  the  moderator:  'Appropri- 
ately, love  is  going  to  be  the  last  word." 

DEATH/REBIRTH 
A  Primal  Theory 

Conspicuously  absent  from  the  APA 
symposium  is  Dr.  Stanislaf  Grof,  the 
author  of  a  number  of  authoritative  texts 
on  psychedelic  therapy.  Dr.  Grof  is  very 
busy  these  days;  in  addition  to  giving 
workshops  at  Esalen  Institute  (where  he 
is  scholar-in-residence )  and  in  Europe, 
he  has  just  finished  serving  as  technical 
advisor  to  a  new  movie.  Brainstorm,  the 
story  of  a  scientist  who  explores  altered 
states  of  consciousness. 


Dr.  Grof  began  his  work  with  LSD  at 
the  Psychiatric  Research  Institute  in 
1954.  "When  I  left  Czechoslovakia  in 
1967,"  Grof  told  New  Age  over  the  phone 
from  his  home  in  Big  Sur,  "there  were 
forty  places  working  with  LSD  and  only 
four  hundred  psychiatrists  in  the  whole 
country.  Anybody  who  wanted  an  LSD 
session,  all  they  had  to  do  was  call  one  of 
the  places.  Nobody  was  controlling  us." 
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While  the  Czech  researchers  did  not 
have  the  problems  that  Americans  did— 
there  simply  was  no  possibility  of  illicit 
drug  use  in  Czechoslovakia,  says  Dr. 
Grof— they  did  run  into  certain  ideolog- 
ical difficulties.  The  results  of  their  LSD 
research  did  not  exactly  fit  the  official 
Marxist  version  of  psychiatry.  "The  first 
level  people  got  was  Freudian,"  he  recalls. 
"That  was  bad  enough.  The  other  level 
was  mystical,  which  was  even  worse.  So 
people  had  to  not  talk  about  the 
research.  The  Russians  never  liked  it." 

Grof  continued  his  research  with  Dr. 
Kurland  at  the  Spring  Grove  Mental 
Hospital  in  Maryland.  There,  he  worked 
with  alcoholics  and  the  dying,  and  other 
patients  requiring  psychotherapy.  From 
observations  of  3,500  LSD  sessions,  Grof 
formulated  a  theory  that  the  typical 
sequence  of  an  LSD  experience  in  some 
way  recapitulates  the  experience  of 
birth:  "I  was  struck  by  the  astonishing 
parallels  between  these  patterns  and  the 
clinical  stages  of  delivery,"  he  writes  in 
LSD  Psychotherapy  (  1980 ).  "In  this 
process,  the  individual  has  to  face  the 
deepest  roots  of  existential  despair, 
metaphysical  anxiety  and  loneliness, 
murderous  aggression,  abysmal  guilt  and 
inferiority  feelings,  as  well  as  excruciat- 
ing physical  discomfort  and  the  agony  of 
total  annihilation."  However,  says  Grof, 
with  the  proper  guidance,  these  expe- 


riences can  also  "open  up  access  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  spectrum— orgiastic 
feelings  of  cosmic  proportions,  spiritual 
liberation  and  enlightenment,  a  sense  of 
ecstatic  connection  with  all  creation, 
and  mystical  union  with  the  creative 
principle  in  the  universe. 

"Psychedelic  therapy  involving  ex- 
periences on  the  perinatal  level,"  he 
concludes,  "thus  seem  to  represent  a 
twentieth-century  version  of  a  process 
that  has  been  practiced  through  millen- 
nia in  various  temple  mysteries,  rites  of 
passage,  secret  initiations,  and  religious 
meetings  of  ecstatic  sects." 

I  ask  Grof  whether  the  painful  expe- 
riences involved  in  reliving  birth  trau- 
mas might  account  for  "bad  trips."  "The 
whole  concept  of  the  bad  trip  was  not 
based  on  solid  understanding,"  is  his 
response.  "The  most  difficult  experience 
can  be  the  most  transformative  and  heal- 
ing. It's  an  opportunity  as  well  as  a  prob- 
lem. I  don't  share  that  idea  of  a  'bummer' 
It's  a  word  that's  alien  to  me." 

Currently,  Grof  and  his  wife,  Christina, , 
are  working  with  a  nondrug  therapy— 
"holotropic  therapy"— which  uses  a 
combination  of  controlled  breathing, 
hyperventilation,  music,  and  body  work. 
"It's  safer,"  says  Grof.  Also,  of  course, 
"you  can't  legislate  against  breathing." 

Grofs  most  recent  brush  with  psy- 
chedelic backlash  was  fairly  typical:  "Dr. 
Gordon  Bell  at  the  Drummond  Institute 
in  Toronto  had  done  pilot  studies  in 
alcoholism  and  was  very  interested  in 
starting  an  LSD  research  project.  He 
invited  Christina  and  me  to  give  a  series 
of  lectures  open  to  the  public.  We  also 
trained  some  staff,  about  fourteen  peo- 
ple. Then  journalists  picked  up  the  story. 
The  trustees  threatened  to  cut  off  fund- 
ing because  of  this  'dangerous  venture.' 
Even  though  we  had  government  per- 
mission, it  created  an  incredible  schism." 

Grof  feels  that  in  order  for  LSD  ther- 
apy to  be  successful,  there  would  have  to 
be  better  training  for  therapists.  He  is 
one  of  a  number  of  therapists  who 
believe  that  higher  doses  of  LSD  are 
more  effective.  "Being  more  effective, 
it's  always  more  risky,"  he  says.  "That's 
always  the  case.  When  dealing  with  elec- 
tricity, there  is  less  risk  than  when  deal- 
ing with  atomic  energy.  The  training 
would  have  to  be  more  responsible." 
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All  the  problems  and  bad  press  not- 
withstanding. Grof  still  feels  that  the 
situation  is  "better  than  before":  "These 
days  more  and  more  professionals  are 
getting  comfortable  with  the  kinds  of 
powerful  and  elemental  states  that  psy- 
chedelics  can  produce— through  gestalt, 
body  therapy,  and  other  'nonverbal' 
therapies.  Also,  many  of  the  effects  of 
psychedelics  which  didn'.t  make  sense  to 
the  Cartesian  way  of  thinking  seem  more 
comprehensible  what  with  the  New 
Physics,  Information  Theory,  Prigogine, 
and  Sheldrake.  Psychedelics  fit  into  the 
major  paradigm  shift  in  science. 

"In  ten  years  psychiatry  should  be 
much  more  able  to  deal  with  psychedel- 
ics," Grof  predicts.  "There  should  be  a 
comeback  in  psychedelics." 

BACK  AT  HARVARD 
Stirrings  at  the  Source 

Cambridge,  May  8, 1983: 1  catch  up  with 
Andrew  Weil,  president  of  the  Benefi- 
cial Plant  Research  Association,  at  the 
Harvard  Botanical  Museum,  where  he 
is  a  Visiting  Fellow.  The  Botanical  Mu- 
seum is  the  home  of  the  famous  glass 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  best- 
known  ethnobotany  program  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  repository  for  R.  Gordon 
Wasson's  remarkable  collection  of  sacred 
mushroom  lore. 

In  1963  Andy  Weil  was  a  Harvard 
undergraduate  in  biology,  and  a  reporter 
on  the  Crimson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
generally  believed  that  Weil,  more  than 
anyone  else,  was  responsible  for  the 
Crimson  stories  that  attracted  the  na- 
tional publicity  which  ultimately  led  to 
Leary's  and  Alpert's  expulsion  from  the 
garden  of  Harvard.  Weil  looks  back  on 
that  era  with  a  laugh:  "The  people  who 
used  psychedelics  thought  of  me  as 
the  archdemon  then,"  he  says.  He  ad- 
mits that  he  used  psychedelics  himself 
at  the  time.  So  why  did  he  break  the 
story?  "I  got  carried  away  with  being  an 
investigative  reporter." 

But  that  is  all  behind  him  now.  As  if  to 
atone  for  his  journalistic  zeal,  Weil  went 
on  to  Harvard  Medical  School  for  his 
M.D.,  then  did  research  with  the  National 
Institute  for  Mental  Health  on  marijuana, 
and  wrote  his  1972  classic  The  Natural 


Mind—a  book  that  Alan  Watts  hailed  as 
"an  incredibly  sane  approach  to  the 
'drug  problem.'  " 

Sane  as  it  might  seem  from  today's 
perspective,  the  book— which  was  sub- 
titled 'A  New  Way  of  Looking  at  Drugs 
and  the  Higher  Consciousness"— was 
rather  radical  for  its  time.  In  fact  the 
president  of  Houghton  Mifflin  held  up 
production  until  he  was  able  to  check  it 
out  with  several  Boston  physicians.  The 
venerable  house  was  reluctant  to  put  out 
a  book  that  in  any  way  seemed  to 
condone  drug  use. 

Weil's  thesis  was  "that  the  desire  to 
alter  consciousness  periodically  is  an 
innate,  normal  drive  analagous  to  hunger 
or  the  sexual  drive."  As  an  example,  he 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  three-  and  four- 
year-olds  "commonly  whirl  themselves 
into  vertiginous  stupors."  We  all,  he  as- 
serted, need  to  "get  high"  sometimes— 
and  drugs  "are  merely  one  means  of 
satisfying  this  drive." 
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In  his  recently  released  book,  Choco- 
late to  Morphine,  co-authored  with  chil- 
dren's writer  Winifred  Rosen,  Weil  starts 
out  by  declaring,  "Drugs  are  here  to 
stay,"  and  goes  on  to  deliver  some  of  the 
most  sensible  and  helpful  advice  ever 
published  on  the  subject.  Part  of  the  rea- 
son for  its  appeal,  no  doubt,  is  the  fact 
that  Weil  and  Rosen  are  willing  to  talk 
about  the  pleasant  and  useful  things  that 
drugs  can  be  used  for,  as  well  as  the 
problems  that  may  arise. 

Weil  is  just  back  from  an  eleven-city 
tour  to  promote  the  book.  "Psychedelic 
use  is  up,  primarily  because  of  the  mush- 
room," he  reports.  "It  has  just  been 
quiet.  People  have  learned  how  to  use 
psychedelics  better— how  not  to  take 
them  in  New  York  subways." 


We're  walking  through  Harvard  Yard 
in  the  first  burst  of  New  England  spring. 
Weil  stops  short  next  to  a  lilac  bush  in 
full  flower,  pulls  a  branch  down  to  his 
nose,  and  inhales  deeply.  A  few  more 
steps  and  he  spots  a  cluster  of  mush- 
rooms growing  in  a  patch  of  grass.  He 
jumps  the  fence  and  peers  down.  "Inky 
Caps,"  he  says  with  delight.  "They're 
usually  not  up  so  soon."  He  picks  up  a 
handful  and  then,  as  we  continue  on 
through  the  Yard,  tosses  them  onto 
another  patch  of  lawn— "seeding,"  he 
laughs.  Are  Inky  Caps  pscyhoactive,  by 
any  chance?  No,  he  says,  but  some  years 
ago  he  found  a  new  species  of  psilocybin 
on  a  college  campus  in  the  Northwest, 
and  the  news  spread  fast .  .  . 

I  ask  him  whether  he  gets  the  sense,  as 
other  researchers  have  reported,  that 
the  country  has  somehow  come  to  terms 
with  psychedelics.  He  agrees  that  in  the 
past  ten  years  there  have  been  fewer 
"bad  trips"— and  that  in  fact,  the  whole 
idea  of  the  "bad  trip"  may  be  a  misno- 
mer. 'A  bad  trip  is  really  a  panic  reac- 
tion," he  says,  and  he  refers  me  to  Howard 
Becker's  1963  sociological  study  of  drug 
use.  Outsiders.  Drugs,  Becker  pointed 
out,  fit  into  certain  societal  expectations— 
the  cultural  "set"  so  dear  to  Timothy 
Leary  and  associates— and  if  people  don't 
know  what  to  expect,  or  if  the  media 
lead  them  to  expect  the  worst,  then 
very  likely  that  is  what  they  will  get. 
During  the  '20s  and  '30s,  for  example, 
people  who  smoked  "killer  weed" 
(marijuana)  tended  to  react  with  fear 
and  violence— a  far  cry  from  the  "laid- 
back"  reaction  that  is  now  the  norm. 
Becker  extrapolated  his  findings  to  pre- 
dict that  within  the  next  decade  psyche- 
delic "freak-outs"  would  decline  as 
people  learned  what  to  expect  — 
which,  says  Weil,  is  exactly  what  has 
happened. 

Weil  has  an  interesting  take  on  why 
some  therapists  have  had  such  good 
results  with  LSD  therapy  even  though 
other  sources  consider  it  dangerous  and 
capricious.  "Somebody  who  understood 
how  to  use  it  would  get  fantastic  results," 
he  says,  "and  someone  else  who  saw  it  as 
a  magic  bullet,  just  a  pill  that  would  have 
amazing  effects,  would  not  have  very 
good  results."  In  other  words,  the  LSD 
therapist  should  have  some  experience 
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here  he  sounds  more  than  a  little         Would  it  be  appropriate  to  ask  Dr. 


wistful— "that  I  guess  the  world  wasn't 
ready  for  us." 

Alpert  won't  let  him  get  away  with 
that  one.  "Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  says, 
scarcely  stirring  from  his  medita- 
tive posture.  "I  think  everything 
happened  just  the  way  it  was 
meant  to  happen." 

In  December.  '62,  four  months 
before  their  dismissal  from  Har- 
vard, Alpert  and  Leary  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Crimson  decrying  the  fact 
that  "for  the  first  time  since  the 
Inquisition  there  now  exists  a  sci- 
entific underground  in  the  United 
States.  What  is  in  question  is  the 
freedom  of  control  of  conscious- 
ness ..." 

The  two  have  had  their  ups  and 
downs  (particularly  Leary),  but 
they  seem  to  have  survived  the 
Inquisition  in  style.  In  the  after- 
math of  the  gala  reunion,  they're 
relaxing  back  at  the  Sheraton 
Commander  Hotel,  propped  up, 
shoes  off,  in  two  single  beds  sep- 
arated by  a  night  table  Outside, 
the  spring  rain  falls -steadily 

"I  must  tell  you  that  my  expe- 
rience with  Richard  today  was  an 
extraordinary  event,"  Leary  says.  "I 
have  almost  total  amnesia  from  it. 
I  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  pleasure 
and  intuitive  reactivity  with  the  audience, 
in  harmony,  and  I  don't  have  a  clue  as 
to  what  I  said.  I  kind  of  knew  it  was  all 
right.  When  you're  making  love,  you 
don't  remember,  "Well,  I  did  this, 
and  then  I  did  that'— but  it  sure  felt 
good,  and  it  worked  out,  and  everyone 
was  happy." 

Leary  and  Alpert,  now  62  and  52,  have 
just  spent  forty-eight  hours  with  each 
other,  mostly  on  a  farm  in  Massachusetts, 
and  they  are  still  enjoying  their  time 
together— despite  or  because  of  their 
different  approaches.  (Leary  for  exam- 
ple, says  Alpert  is  a  Gandhi  man,  whereas 
he  far  prefers  E.T. ) 

I  ask  them  if  they've  heard  the  same 
rumors  we  have:  that  there's  a  psyche- 
delic renaissance  underway. 

"I  hear  it  coming  back  in  all  around 
the  country,"  says  Leary  "I  hear  it  in 
Paris,  I  hear  it  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It's  starting  to  be  talked  about 
again.  People  are  starting  to  come  in 
with  a  little  more  interesting  view  now." 


Leary  how  often  he  uses  LSD  himself? 

'About  once  a  month,"  he  says.  'And 
I  always  feel  that  I  don't  use  it  enough, 
simply  because  I  get  too  hung  up— as 


thnobotanist  Andrew  Weil 


everyone   does— in   the  pressures  of 
living." 

How  does  he  see  the  psychedelic- 
renaissance  fitting  in  with  the  new 
conservatism? 

"This  is  a  period  of  conservatism  for  at 
least  two  obvious  reasons,"  he  answers,' 
lighting  up  a  More.  "Number  one,  the 
kids  from  the  '60s  are  now  raising  fami- 
lies, so  you  just  can't  take  off  in  a  Volks- 
wagon  bus  and  up  to  Woodstock  to  take 
acid  for  a  week.  It's  right,  natural,  and  in 
every  way  believable,  that  that  genera- 
tion would  be  going  through  a  period  of 
householding.  But  I  don't  by  any  means 
give  up  on  them.  They  preserve  their 
sense  of  individuality,  and  they  still 
remember  the  glorious  and  splendid 
world  that  lies  within  and  without.  And 
when  the  kids  are  off,  they're  going  to 
bust  out  again  like  you've  never  seen  it 
happen. 

'At  the  same  time,  the  next  generation 
of  college  kids  are  coming  along  in  a 
period  when  they're  more  than  the 
society  can  handle;  it's  during  a  reces- 


sion and  so  naturally  they  arc  concerned 
with  careers.  But  these  are  temporary 
trends;  they're  surface.  These  kids  maybe 
working  like  hell  from  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day, but  on  weekends  they're  partying— 
they're  really  living  it  up  more 
joyously  than  the  generation 
before. 

Earlier  that  day,  at  Sanders, 
someone  in  the  audience  had 
asked,  "Where  do  we  go  from 
here?"  and  Leary  had  answered— 
to  general  applause— "Everyone  is 
the  pilot  of  your  own  spaceship. 
There's  no  reason  you  can't  go 
where  you  want  to  go."  Now  that 
the  scene  is  more  reflective,  I 
decide  to  try  again:  "Where  do  we 
go  from  here?"  I  ask. 

Leary  and  Alpert  look  across  at 
each  other  for  a  long  moment. 

"I'm  going  to  Cohasset  to  see 
my  father,"  says  Alpert. 

"I'm  going  to  Cannes  Film  Festi- 
val to  see  my  new  movie,"  says 
Leary. 

Well,  I  think,  that's  what  you  get 
for  asking  a  question  like  that. 

But  Leary  hasn't  finished.  "I 
think  our  message  to  the  readers 
of  New  Age  is  that  the  voyage  has 
hardly  begun,  and  for  God's  sake, 
don't  be  frightened,  and  have 
good  heart.  There's  no  limit  to 
human  intelligence  and  human  vision 
and  human  creativity,  so  for  God's  sake 
don't  settle  for  anything  less  than  almost 
everything." 
"Yes,"  Alpert  murmurs,  "for  God's  sake." 
As  our  interview  ends,  a  young  re- 
porter from  the  Crimson  comes  in,  and 
Leary  proposes  a  karmic  tradeoff.  Since  it 
was  the  stories  in  the  Crimson  that  led 
to  their  firing,  he  says,  it  seems  only  fit- 
ting that  the  Crimson  should  break  the 
news  of  their  desire  to  teach  at  Harvard 
again— just  a  temporary  appointment,  of 
course.  Richard  Alpert  proposes  a  course 
called  "Experiments  in  Truth,"  and 
Timothy  Leary,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
says  he  wants  to  teach  "The  Evolution  of 
Intelligence  in  Species  and  Individuals." 

THE  DRUG 
THAT  TIME  FORGOT 

New  York  City.  May  2,  1983:  Twelve 
thousand  therapists  have  converged  on 
the  New  York  Hilton  for  the  136th  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
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Association.  However,  only  a  hundred  or 
so  curious  psychiatrists  show  up  at  the 
Madison  Room  for  a  symposium  on  "The 
Forgotten  Use  of  LSD  in  Psychiatry." 

The  main  speaker  is  Alhert  A.  Kurland 
of  the  Maryland  Psychiatric  Re- 
search Center.  Dr.  Kurland  is  a 
short,  balding,  solidly  built  man 
with  considerable  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm; he  gives  the  impression 
of  being  a  no-nonsense  scrapper. 
For  the  past  fifteen  years,  he  has 
been  directing  the  longest  ongoing 
LSD  research  project  in  the  coun- 
try, focusing  on  alcoholics,  the 
dying,  and  psychiatric  patients 
judged  unreachable  by  other  forms 
of  therapy. 

Up  until  recently,  Dr.  Kurland's 
project  was  one  of  the  few  to  pos- 
sess an  IND  ( Investigational  New 
Drug  permit)  from  the  federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
However,  when  Sandoz  Laborato- 
ries—apparently put  off  by  bad 
press— decided  to  give  up  its  pa- 
tent for  LSD,  Kurland  was  forced 
to  apply  for  a  new  IND.  Much  to 
his  amazement,  and  that  of  others 
who  follow  the  field,  his  applica- 
tion was  refused.  The  reason:  The 
FDA  contended  that  Kurland  didn't 
have  enough  experience— even  though 
he  has  more  than  anyone  else  in  the 
country  at  this  point.  The  "Catch-22,"  to 
use  Kurland's  term,  hinges  on  the  FDA's 
claim  that  there  is  no  accepted  method- 
ology for  studying  the  effects  of  LSD— 
when,  Kurland  says,  seeking  the  appro- 
priate methodology  was  precisely  the 
focus  of  his  research. 

"Anyone  wanting  to  do  research 
with  LSD,"  he  tells  us  with  wry  under- 
statement, "must  be  prepared  to  face 
administrative  obstacles." 

Kurland  feels  that  the  FDA's  scrutiny 
was  intensified  by  LSD's  notoriety.  "There 
is  a  blurring  of  distinction,"  he  notes, 
"between  use  and  abuse."  One  of  the 
main  objections  that  the  FDA  raised— 
"the  known  problems  of  flashbacks 
alone"— in  fact  has  no  basis  in  clinical 
studies,  says  Kurland:  "We  never  came 
across  any  data  that  would  inspire  doubt 
about  the  hazards  of  what  we  had  done." 
What  Kurland  did,  for  more  than  a 
decade,  was  to  provide  LSD-assisted 
psychotherapy.  He  evaluated  his  work  on 
the  basis  of  the  Psychedelic  Peak  Expe- 
rience Profile  developed  by  Walter 
Pahnke  (the  graduate  student  who 
helped  out  on  the  Good  Friday  experi- 
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ment )  and  found  that  for  most  people, 
just  one  dose  of  LSD  reveals  that  "life  in 
general  is  worthwhile."  The  experience, 
he  says,  gives  "a  sense  of  beauty,  honesty, 
and  truth." 
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LSD  inventor  Albert  Hofmann 

Dr.  Kurland  concludes  his  talk  with  a 
plea  that  we  not  abandon  "a  most  prom- 
ising area  of  research.  The  need,"  he 
says,  "is  difficult  to  ignore,  particularly 
for  those  individuals  leading  lives  of 
quiet  desperation." 
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most  people,  LSD 

reveals  that  "life 

in  general  is 

worthwhile/' 

Kurland  is  followed  by  the  legendary 
Dr.  Humphrey  Osmond,  a  tall,  distin- 
guished-looking Englishman  currently 
working  in  the  mental  health  depart- 
ment of  Bryce  Hospital  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama.  Humphrey  had  his  first  expe- 
rience with  psychedelic  with  Canadian 
Indians  who  used  peyote;  he  later  had 
success  treating  alcoholics  in  a  Saskatch- 
ewan hospital  with  mescaline  and  LSD. 
Thirty  years  ago,  Dr.  Osmond  tells  us, 
* 
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he  attended  another  APA  Association 
meeting,  in  Los  Angeles.  'Aldous  Huxley 
had  read  a  paper  that  I  wrote  on  mesca- 
line, and  wondered  if  I  might  conduct  a 
session  with  him,"  he  recalls.  Osmond 
was  nervous:  "I  saw  myself  leaving 
LA  at  high  speed,  after  having  made 
the  famous  author  mad.  But  my 
wife  said,  'If  you  don't  go,  you'll 
never  forgive  yourself.'  " 

As  it  turned  out,  the  two  got 
along  very  well.  Still,  Osmond  was 
anxious.  He  told  Huxley  that  since 
this  was  to  be  a  scientific  experi- 
ment, they  would  need  a  tape 
recorder— and  Huxley  replied  that 
he  had  already  obtained  one.  Then 
Osmond  said  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  Huxley  to  have  his 
liver-function  checked— and  again 
Huxley  had  already  thought  of  it. 
His  doctor  had  given  him  a  clear 
bill  of  health. 

"On  a  May  morning.  May  7, 
1953,  I  was  absolutely  stymied," 
says  Dr.  Osmond.  He  poured  some 
mescaline  into  a  glass.  The  result 
was  the  experience  which  Huxley 
subsequently  reported  in  The 
Doors  of  Perception— possibly  the 
most  persuasive  argument  for  the 
"entheogenic"  (that  is,  mystical) 
use  of  psychedelics.  Osmond  recalls  that 
later,  when  Huxley  found  out  that  the 
Ford  Foundation  had  refused  to  fund  a 
study  of  psychedelics,  he  sent  a  letter 
stating  that  in  the  future  he  would 
always  buy  Chevies. 

Osmond  goes  on  to  say  that  "the 
dangers  of  psychedelics  are  very  minor 
when  you  consider  that  the  roads  claim 
50,000  a  year— or  compared  to  the 
dangers  of  getting  incinerated  in  a  mis- 
understanding with  our  eastern  [Rus- 
sian] adversaries."  He  is  also  happy  to 
share  the  news  that  "the  street  LSD  is 
better  quality  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago— which  is  reassuring." 

Does  Dr.  Osmond  use  psychedelics 
now? 

"If  you  could  find  me  a  supply  in  Tus- 
caloosa," he  laughs,  "I'd  be  extremely 
happy." 

IT  REMAINS  FOR  LAWYER  JAMES  B.    BAKALAR 

to  wrap  up  the  symposium.  Bakalar  is 
the  co-author,  with  Dr.  Lester  Grinspoon, 
of  Psychedelics  Reconsidered  (  1979),  a 
scholarly  work  that  is  in  large  part  re- 
sponsible for  renewed  academic  interest 

Continued  on  page  64 
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reminisce.  Although  the  event  is  the 
brainchild  of  a  young  graduate  student, 
Joe  Kasof,  students  are  clearly  a  minority 
in  the  audience;  for  the  most  part  these 
are  veterans  of  the  psychedelic  '60s, 
come  to  have  a  reunion  of  their  own. 


over  the  years,  "were  part  of  a  gang  of 
very  exciting  young  psychologists.  We 
were  going  to  change  everything;  we 
were  going  to  change  psychology,  make 
it  really  alive  and  progressive,  cut  through 
the  cake  of  custom  and  get  on  to  new 


New  Age  "airport  music"  (Alpert's 
term)  is  drifting  out  from  the  speakers. 
Timothy  Leary— wiry,  silver-haired,  look- 
ing very  Hollywood  in  chocolate-colored 
trousers,  white  shoes,  sports  shirt  open 
at  the  neck— lounges  feet  straight  out  in 
a  swivel  chair.  Across  from  him,  Richard 
Alpert,  bald  and  beardless  these  days,  sits 
cross-legged  on  top  of  his  chair,  eyes 
closed,  exuding  inner  space. 

The  two  men  are  introduced  by  Prof. 
David  McClelland,  a  tall,  thin  gentlemanly 
fellow  with  a  white  Van  Dyck  beard. 
Twenty  years  ago  McClelland  was  the 
head  of  the  Social  Relations  Department 
at  Harvard.  It  was  he  who  hired  Alpert 
and  Leary,  and  he  who  fired  them,  when 
things  got  out  of  hand. 

"Tim  and  Dick,"  says  McClelland,  who 
has  remained  friends  with  both  men 


worlds  ...  I  still  think  of  the  '60s  as  a 
great  time.  I  mean  we  dreamed  great 
dreams."  The  audience  is  with  him  on 
this  one:  the  applause  is  deafening.  "It 
was  a  glorious  time,"  McClelland  con- 
cludes, "and  I  hope  we  can  celebrate  it 
again  today.  I  think  it  needs  to  be  cele- 
brated again— because  we're  having 
some  kind  of  a  throwback." 

At  this,  Richard  Alpert— who,  as  Ram 
Dass,  wrote  that  '60s  bestseller,  Be  Here 
Now— opens  his  eyes  and  puts  in  a  plug 
for  the  present.  "I  think  the  '60s  were 
great,"  he  says,  "but  I  think  the  '80s  are 
incredible." 

He  then  reads,  for  an  opener,  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  LSD — My  Problem 
Child.  "I  see  the  true  importance  of 
LSD,"  Alpert  quotes  Hofmann,  "in  the 
possibility  of  providing  material  aid  to 


meditation  aimed  at  the  mystical  expe- 
rience of  a  deeper,  comprehensive  real- 
ity. Such  a  use  accords  entirely  with  the 
essence  and  working  character  of  LSD  as 
a  sacred  drug." 
As  nearly  everyone  here  knows,  Alpert 
went  off  to  India  while 
Timothy  Leary  went 
off  to  jail  and  exile, 
and  now  Alpert  re- 
peats, once  again,  the 
story  of  how  his  guru, 
Maharaji,  tried  a  mas- 
sive dose  of  LSD,  with- 
out apparent  effect, 
■H  and  then   told  Ram 

^B  Dass  that  the  Indians 

*  I  knew  about  this  "med- 

>■  icine"    thousands    of 

V  years  ago  but  had  lost 

»  knowledge  of  it. 

1  "He  said  it  could  be 

useful,"  says  Alpert. 
"It  can  allow  you  to 
have  the  darsban  of 
Christ,  meaning  you 
can  come  in  and  be 
the  presence  of  the 
living  spirit,  but  you 
can't  stay  there.  You 
can  only  stay  about 
two  hours;  then  you 
have  to  leave.  'It 
would  be  better,'  he 
said,  'to  become  the 
living  spirit  of  Christ 
than  to  visit,  but  your 
medicine  can't  do 
that,  it's  not  true 
samadhi.'  " 

Samadhi  or  not, 
Alpert  figures  that  he 
has  riever  gone  more  than  two  years 
without  taking  an  LSD  trip— "because  I 
always  assume  that  I'm  going  to  start 
from  a  different  launching  pad.  Every- 
thing that  happened  in  the  last  two  years 
is  going  to  give  me  a  different  space  to 
take  off— and  then  I  also  feel  that  I'm  a 
member  of  an  old  explorer's  club  that 
has  a  loyalty  to  have  reunions." 

It's  Leary's  turn  to  talk  now,  and  he 
endears  himself  to  the  audience  like  a 
seasoned  talk  show  guest:  "I've  been  an 
immigrant,  a  migrant,  a  frontiersperson 
on  the  far  banks  of  the  Pacific  Ocean— a 
Californian,"  he  says,  making  it  sound 
like  the  most  exotic  calling  in  the  world. 
"It's  like  coming  back  to  the  Old  Sod  to 
come  to  Boston  ..." 

While  wandering  around  Cambridge 
the  past  day  or  so,  Leary  says,  he  sud- 
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dcnly  began  to  realize  that  "there  was  an 
extraordinary-  tradition  here,  a  tradition 
of  transcendental  thinking,  a  tradition  of 
wondrous  internal  paganism,  a  tradition 
that  said:  Tunc  in,  turn  on"— a  tradition, 
says  Leary,  that  began  with  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson. 

Leary  reminds  the 
audience  that  before 
Emerson   came   to 
the   Harvard   Divinity 
School  in  1838,  he  had 
spent  time  in  Europe— 
"where  he  hung  out 
with  such  notorious 
druggies  as  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  who 
were  expanding  their 
minds  with  such  sub- 
stances as  hashish  and 
opium,  and  turning  on 
their  minds  with  such 
strange   and   curious 
and  illuminating  books 
as.  the  Bhagavadgita. 
Emerson  said:   Don't 
look  for  God  in  tem- 
ples, nor  in  the  build- 
ings or  the  pulpits. 
Look  within.  Find  the 
divinity  inside  your- 
self. Drop  out,  become 
self-reliant — translated 
as  'Do  your  own  thing' 
And  I  believe,"  Leary 
says,    gesturing   out 
toward  Harvard  Yard, 
"that  for  thirty  years 
he  was  not  allowed 
back  on  these  sacred 
grounds.    We're  back 
after  twenty,"  he  says, 
to  the  audience's  delight.  "One  piece  of 
evidence  that  evolution  is  speeding  up!" 
Leary's  on  a  roll  now.  He  talks  about 
another  Harvard  professor,  William  James, 
the  father  of  American  psychology  and 
author  of  The  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience  ( 1902)— "a  book,"  says  Leary 
gleefully,   "which  has  corrupted  many 
minds,  and  a  book  in  which  William 
James  describes  the  glories  of  nitrous 
oxide  in  far  more  colorful  prose  than  the 
most  intoxicated  Irishman. 

"In  addition  to  this  long  mainstream 
tradition  of  far-out  Sufi  gnostic  Harvard 
experimentation,"  he  continues,  "there 
was  another  branch  of  drug  research."  It 
seems  that  during  Leary's  time  at  Har- 
vard, one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Social 
Relations  Department  was  Harry  Murray, 


precursor  of  the  CIA.  Murray,  Leary 
reports,  was  very  interested  in  mind- 
altering  drugs— "like  most  intelligence 
men"— and  he  volunteered  early  on  for 
the  psilocybin  experiments.  Only  re- 
cently did  Leary  discover,  through  the 


as  amateurs,  hesitantly  moving  into 
a  field  that  had  no  signposts  or  guide- 
lines. There  was  simply  no  language  In 
western  psychology  to  describe  altered 
states  of  consciousness  or  ecstasies  or 
visions  or  terrors.  The  psychiatrists  said 


eary  sees  tripping  as  a  grand  old  tradition 


who  in  WWII  had  founded  the  OSS,  a 
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Freedom  of  Information  Act,  that  the 
CIA  had  in  fact  been  conducting  psy- 
chedelic research  at  Harvard  and  other 
universities  and  hospitals  for  at  least  ten 
years  before  Leary  came  up  with  the 
idea.  Countless  psychedelic  voyagers— 
Ken  Kesey  and  Allen  Ginsberg,  for 
example— got  their  first  taste  of  cosmic 
consciousness  through  CIA-funded 
research  programs. 

"Hundreds  of  Harvard  students  had 
been  tripped  out  by  answering  ads  in  the 
Crimson"  says  Leary.  "So  when  I  got 
here,  I  must  tell  you,  I  was  the  square  kid 
on  the  block." 

Leary  is  looking  back  now  to  I960— 
the  year  John  F.  Kennedy  ran  against 
Richard  Nixon.  "In  those  days  it  did 
seem  almost  miraculously  simple,"  he 
says.  "We  shared  these  drugs  as  novices. 
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these  were  'psychomimetic'  experiences, 
but  that  didn't  seem  to  tell  us  much. 
We  were  smart  enough— and  I  give  us 
this  much  credit— to  know  how  little 
we  knew." 

To  find  out  what  they  did  not  know, 
they  took  and  gave  psilocybin  and  later 
LSD  to  hundreds  of  people— graduate 
students,  teaching  assistants,  older  pro- 
fessors. As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Leary  smiles, 
"anyone  who  really  wanted  to  take  the 
voyage  was  welcome  to  come  along. 

"It  did  seem  so  simple  and  so  won- 
drous," he  now  says  again:  "moving  into 
some  wonderful  future,  knowing  that  we 
were  on  some  frontier ...  We  kept  care- 
ful records  and  came  up  with  many 
important  theories  of  psychopttarmacol- 
ogy— including  set  and  setting,  and  so 
forth.  The  problem  was,  of  course"— and 
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who  study  the   relationship   between 
people  and  plants— believe  that  the  use 
of  sacred  plants  reaches  back  into  the 
dawn  of  prehistory.  R  Gordon  Wasson, 
the  one-time  Morgan  Banker  who  was 
the  first  researcher  to  taste  the  sacred 
mushroom  of  the  Mexican  Indians  back 
in  1955,  believes  that  a  religion  based  on 
the  mushroom  as  sacrament  has  been 
practiced  for  at  least  four  thousand  years. 
He  also  argues,  quite  convincingly,  that 
the  famous  soma,  the  nectar  of  the  gods 
mentioned  in  the  ancient  Vedic  hymns 
of  the  Hindus,  was  a  mushroom,  and  that 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  based  on  visions  re- 
vealed through  a  sacred  substance: 
ergot— from  which  the  chemical 
compound  LSD  was  later  derived. 
LSD,   of  course,   is   the   most 
famous— or,  perhaps  these  days, 
infamous— of  the  psychedelic  sub- 
stances. It  was  first  synthesized  by 
Dr.  Albert  Hofmann  at  the  Sandoz 
Pharmaceutical  Company  in  Basel, 
Switzerland.  Dr.  Hofmann  was  also 
the  first  person  to  experience  the 
effects  of  LSD.  On  Friday,  April  16, 
1943,  he  accidentally  absorbed  an 
infinitesimal  amount  through  his 
skin.  "I  was  forced  to  interrupt  my 
work   in   the   laboratory  in   the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  and  pro- 
ceed  home,"   he   recalls   in   his 
autobiography,  LSD— My  Problem 
Child.  There  he  lay  down  and  for 
two  hours  "perceived  an  uninter- 
rupted stream  of  fantastic  pictures, 
extraordinary  shapes  with  intense 
kaleidoscopic  play  of  colors." 

Three  days  later,  Dr.  Hofmann 
ingested  what  he  felt  would  be  a 
safe  experimental  dose— 0.25 
milligrams— and  reported,  in  his 
lab  notes,  "beginning  dizziness, 
feeling  of  anxiety,  visual  distortions, 
symptoms  of  paralysis,  desire  to  laugh." 
Unable  to  write  anymore,  he  asked  his 
laboratory  assistant  to  accompany  him 
home.  Since  it  was  wartime,"  they  went 
by  bicycle.  Dr.  Hofmann  had  the  impres- 
sion of  pedaling  furiously— and  not  going 
anywhere,  though  his  assistant  later 
assured  him  that  they  had  in  fact  been 
riding  along  quite  rapidly.  Once  home. 
Dr.  Hofmann  lay  down  and  took  off  on 
what  would  one  day  be  described  as  an 
LSD  trip.  He  felt  he  was  going  mad,  he 
'  died,  he  came  back,  he  had  a  feeling  of 
"good  fortune  and  gratitude,"  he  enjoyed 
the  marvelous  colors  and  shapes  and 
sounds  of  the  world,  and  the  next  morn- 


ing, when  he  awoke,  he  walked  out  into 
his  garden,  "in  which  the  sun  shone  now 
after  a  spring  rain,  everything  glistened 
and  sparkled  in  a  fresh  light.  The  world 
was  as  if  newly  created." 

PSYCHEDELIC  RESEARCH 
The  Exploratory  Years 

Diking  the  '50s  and  early  '60s  psyche- 
delics— the  name,  coined  by  the  psychi- 
atrist Dr.  Humphrey  Osmond  in  1954, 
means  "mind-revealing"— were  widely,  if 
experimentally,  used  in  psychotherapy. 


Taken  in  small  doses,  say,  25  to  100 
micrograms  as  opposed  to  the  typical 
"street"  dose  of  500  micrograms— 
psychedelics  seemed  to  be  of  great  value. 
As  Dr.  Albert  A.  Kurland,  who  used  them 
in  a  London  clinic  during  the  '50s 
reports,  "LSD  therapy  had  three  main 
advantages:  consciousness  was  main- 
tained, resistance  overcome,  and  uncon- 
scious material  brought  up."  Some  early 
researchers  also  believed  that  psychedel- 
ics could  induce  a  "model  psychosis"  in 
subjects— which  could  then  be  studied 
for  clues  to  the  cause  of  diseases  like 
schizophrenia.  In  any  case,  the  interest 
in  LSD  therapy  ran  high— so  to  speak— 
in  the. psychiatric  community  during 


those  early  days,  and  by  the  mid-'60s 
more  than  one  thousand  papers  had 
been  published  on  the  subject. 

In  1960  a  young  psychologist  by  the 
name  of  Dr.  Timothy  Leary  joined  the 
ranks  of  psychedelic  researchers.  Dr. 
Leary  had  just  started  teaching  in  the 
Social  Relations  Department  at  Harvard 
when  he  tried  the  sacred  mushrooms  of 
the  Mexicans  one  summer  in  Cuema- 
vaca.  "Like  everyone  else  who  has  taken 
the  mushroom,"  he  writes  in  his  recently 
released  autobiography.  Flashbacks.  "I 
came  back  a  changed  man." 
That  fall,  he  and  his  colleague,  Dc 
Richard  Alpert,  started  the  Har- 
vard Psychedelic  Research  Project. 
First  using  psilocybin  (which  Dr. 
Hofmann   had  synthesized  from 
the  sacred  mushroom  ),  Leary  and 
his  group  studied  the  reactions  of 
many  prominent  artists  and  think- 
ers to  psychedelics.  They  also  ran 
a  Prison  Project,  which  appeared 
to  help  criminals,  in  Leary"s  words, 
to  see  through  their  "cops-and- 
robbers  game"  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives.  Though  the  study  was 
inconclusive   (it  was  suspended 
when  Leary  and  Alpert  were  fired 
from  Harvard  in  1963),  the  pre- 
liminary results  were  impressive: 
the  recidivism  (return-to-prison) 
rate  of  the  participants  was 
considerably  lower  than  the  norm. 
During  that  same  period,  Dc 
Walter  Houston  Clark,  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  the  psychology  of  reli- 
gion, supervised  the  famous  "Good 
Friday"  experiment  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity's  Marsh   Chapel.    Fifteen 
theology   students   were  given 
psilocybin  and  fifteen  a  placebo 
before  the  service  began.  Theoreti- 
cally,  no  one  was  supposed   to 
know  who  had  taken  which,  but  appar-  . 
ently  it  soon  became  clear  to  everyone. 
When  graduate  student  Walter  Pahnke 
tested  the  participants  with  Dr.  W  T 
Stace's  criteria  for  mystical  experience, 
all    of  the   psychedelicized   students 
reported  intense  religious  experiences. 
As  the  members  of  the  Harvard  Psy- 
chedelic Research  Project  grew  more 
and  more  enthusiastic— and  as  they 
began  to  attract  many  of  the  brightest 
graduate  students  to  their  department  — 
opposition  grew.  The  basic  charge  was 
that  Leary  and  his  colleagues  had  lost 
their  scientific  objectivity.  They  seemed 
to  enjoy  experimenting  on  themselves  a 
little  too  much,  and  their  habit  of  taking 
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ichard  Alpert  and  Timothy  Leary:  back  at  Harvard  after  twenty  years'  exile 


the  drug  alongside  their  subjects  did 
nothing  to  allay  nervous  administrators. 
Leary,  for  his  part,  insisted  that  it  is 
unethical  to  give  someone  a  drug  with- 
out being  willing  to  take  it  oneself.  The 
dilemma  facing  the  scientific  community 
at  this  time  was  neatly  summed  up  by 
R.  Gordon  Wasson:  in  a  special  issue  of 
the  Harvard  Retiew  on  "Drugs  and  the 
Mind,"  published  in  1963,  he  wrote.  "We 
are  all  divided  into  classes:  those  who 
have  taken  the  mushroom  and  are  dis- 
qualified by  our  subjective  experience, 
and  those  who  have  not  taken  the  mush- 
room and  are  disqualified  by  their  total 
ignorance  of  the  subject." 

On  May  28,  1963,  after  a  series  of  arti- 
cles in  the  Harvard  Crimson  attracted 
national  attention  and  press  coverage, 
Richard  Alpert  was  fired  for  breaking  his 
agreement  not  to  give  drugs  to  under- 
graduates. Timothy  Leary,  who  had 
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already  decided  to  pursue  his  contro- 
versial research  independent  of  the  uni- 
versity, was  also  fired— for  "leaving 
Cambridge  and  his  classes  without  per- 
mission." Whatever  the  virtues  of  the 
actual  charges,  the  university  action  was 
clearly  just  the  first  step  in  an  ongoing 
campaign  to  contain  and  discredit 
psychedelic  drug  use. 

An  editorial  in  the  same  Crimson  that 
headlined  the  firing  of  Alpert  and  Leary 
cautioned:  "It  would  be  unfortunate  if 
the  firing  led  to  the  suppression  of  legit- 
imate research  into  the  effects  of  hallu- 
cinogenic compounds.  Such  drugs  as  mes- 
caline, psilocybin,  and  LSD  may  be  of  real 
value  in  scientific  studies  of  the  mind 
and  in  the  treatment  of  mental  illness." 
•  Unfortunate,  perhaps— but  that  is  ex- 
actly what  has  happened.  Twenty  years 
after  Leary  and  Alpert  left  Harvard  to 
bring  their  message  to  the  world,  the 
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"suppression  of  legitimate  research"  is 
all  but  complete.  Though  a  scattered 
underground  network  of  therapists  still 
employs  psychedelics,  and  street  use 
continues  unabated,  only  a  handful  of 
researchers  are  still  officially  investi- 
gating those  substances  which  Aldous 
Huxley  hailed  as  revealing  "the  glory,  the 
infinite  value  and  meaningfulness  of 
naked  existence." 


LEARY  AND  ALPERT 
A  Meeting  of  Heads 


CAMBRIDGE.    MASSACHUSETTS,    APRIL    14, 

1983:  Timothy  Leary  and  Richard  Alpert 
are  back  at  Harvard,  for  a  "twentieth 
anniversary  reunion."  Nearly  two  thou- 
sand people-a  sellout  crowd-have 
flocked  to  Harvard's  Sanders  Theatre  on 
a  rainy  Sunday  morning  to  hear  them 
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I  am  lying  on  my  back  in  a  suburban  New  England  livingroom, 
covering  a  story  on  drugs  in  the  '80s.  I  find  myself  hurtling 
through  corridors  of  space— at  least,  that's  about  all  I  can 
summon  to  describe  the  experience. 

"I'm  gone,"  I  say  with  great  effort  to  the  friend  sitting  on  the  floor 
beside  me.  "Write  that  down  " 

The  words  come  with  great  effort,  and  I  hear  them  only  after 
speaking  them;  the  words  echo  cosmically  down  corridors  of  space. 

"The  .  .  .  world  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  heart,"  I  say,  through  rubbery  lips. 

The  music  changes  from  New  Age  trance  to  Scarlatti.  "Thank  .  .  . 
God  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  Scarlatti,"  I  say. 

I  gaze  up  at  one  of  the  guides,  who  has  not  taken  the  drug,  standing 
on  two  feet.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  amazing  feats  of  balance 
I've  ever  seen. 

After  about  an  hour,  as  the  "Special-K"  starts  to  wear  off,  eternity 
slows  down  to  time;  the  corridors  of  space  collapse  like  an  accordian, 
into  everyday  reality,  whatever  that  is. 

I  stand  up,  wobbly  and  fresh  as  a  newborn  colt,  and  look  down  the 
immense  distance  to  the  rug,  where  a  young  woman  lies  on  her  back, 
eyes  closed,  her  mouth  in  a  Mona  Lisa  smile.  I  feel .  .  .  great. 

I  take  the  first  step  and  start  to  come  back  into  what  appears  to  be 
my  body.  I  look  around  the  room:  "Flashback  and  fast  forward,"  I 
think  to  myself.  "Here  we  go  again." 


BY  RICK  FIELDS 


This  story,  among  others,  is  only  the  newest  twist  on  an  old, 
some  say  ancient,  story:  how  we  change,  expand,  contract, 
distort,  clarify,  and  explore  our  minds  with  the  aid  of  psycho- 
active substances,  both  organic  and  synthetic.  Ethnobotanists— those 
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